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THE  SECRET  DOOR 


BY  SIR  PAUL  DUKES 


Late  at  night  I  stood  outside  the 
Tauride  Palace  in  Petrograd,  which  had 
become  the  centre  of  the  revolution. 
No  one  was  admitted  through  the  great 
gates  without  a  pass.  I  dought  a  place 
about  midway  between  the  gates,  and, 
when  no  one  was  looking,  scrambled 
up,  dropped  over  the  railings,  and  ran 
throa^  the  bushes  straight  to  the  main 
pordi.  Here  I  soon  met  folk  I  knew  — 
comrades  of  student  days,  revolution- 
ists. What  a  spectacle  within  the  pal- 
ace, lately  so  still  and  dignified!  Tired 
soldiers  lay  sleeping  in  heaps  in  every 
hall  and  corridor.  The  vaulted  lobby, 
whence  the  Duma  members  had  flitted 
niently,  was  packed  almost  to  the  roof 
with  all  manner  of  truck,  baggage, 
arms,  and  ammunition.  All  night  long, 
and  the  next,  I  labored  with. the  revolu- 
tionists to  turn  the  Tauride  Palace  into 
a  revolutionary  arsenal. 

Thus  began  the  revolution.  And 
after?  Everyone  knows  now  how  the 
hop)es  of  freedom  were  blighted.  Truly 
had  Russia's  foe,  Germany,  who  dis- 
patched the  *  proletarian*  dictator  Len- 
in and  his  satellites  to  Russia,  discov- 
ered the  Achilles'  heel  of  the  Russian 
revolution.  Everyone  now  knows  how 
the  flowers  of  the  revolution  withered 
under  the  blast  of  the  class  war,  and 
how  Russia  was  replunged  into  starv- 
ation and  serfdom.    I  will  not  dwell 
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on  these  things.  My  story  relates  to 
the  time  when  they  were  already  cruel 
realities. 


My  reminiscences  of  the  first  year 
of  Bolshevist  administration  are  jum- 
bled into  a  kaleidoscopic  panorama  of 
impressions  gained  while  journeying 
from  city  to  city,  sometimes  crouched 
in  the  comer  of  crowded  box-cars, 
sometimes  traveling  in  comfort,  some- 
times riding  on  the  steps,  and  some- 
times on  the  roofs  or  buffers.  I  was 
nominally  in  the  service  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office;  but  the  Anglo-Russian 
Commission  (of  which  I  was  a  member) 
having  quit  Russia,  I  attached  myself 
to  the  American  Y.M.C.A.,  doing  relief 
work.  A  year  after  the  revolution  I 
foimd  myself  in  the  Eastern  city  of 
Samara,  training  a  detachment  of  Boy 
Scouts.  As  the  snows  of  winter  melted, 
and  the  spring  sunshine  shed  joy  and 
cheerfukiess  around,  I  held  my  parades, 
and  together  with  my  American  col- 
leagues organized  outings  and  sports. 

Then  one  day,  when  in  Moscow,  I 
was  handed  an  imexpected  telegram  — 
*  urgent'  —  from  the  British  Foreign 
Office.  *You  are  wanted  at  once  in 
London,*  it  ran.  I  set  out  for  Archangel 
without  delay.  Thence  by  steamer  and 
destroyer  and  tug  to  the  Norwegian 
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frontier;  and  so,  round  {he'l^pi^  Cape 
to  Bergen,  with,  fi(]aQj;X  .^-zag  course 
across  the  North  *^te,  dodging  sub- 
marines^ t^  Scotland. 

,  AtAb^pdeto  the  Control  Officer  had 
.  'j^cfi\bd  orders  to  pass  me  through  by 
jtKe  first  train  to  London.  At  King's 
Cross  a  car  was  waiting;  and  knowing 
neither  my  destination  nor  the  cause 
of  my  recall,  I  was  driven  to  a  building 
in  a  side  street  in  the  vicinity  of  Trafal- 
gar Square.  'This  way,' said  the  chauf- 
feur, leaving  the  car.  The  chauffeur  had 
a  face  like  a  mask.  We  entered  the  build- 
ing, and  the  elevator  whisked  us  to  the 
top  floor,  above  which  additional  super- 
structures had  been  built  for  war  emer- 
gency offices. 

I  had  always  associated  rabbit-war- 
rens with  subterranean  abodes;  but 
Jiere  in  this  building  I  discovered  a  maze 
of  rabbit-burrow-like  passages,  corri- 
dors, nooks,  and  alcoves,  piled  higgledy- 
piggledy  on  the  roof.  Leaving  the  ele- 
vator, my  guide  led  me  up  one  flight  of 
steps  so  narrow  that  a  corpulent  man 
would  have  stuck  tight,  then  down  a 
similar  flight  on  the  other  side,  under 
wooden  archways  so  low  that  we  had  to 
stoop,  round  unexpected  comers,  and 
again  up  a  flight  of  steps  which  brought 
us  out  on  the  roof.  Crossing  a  short 
iron  bridge,  we  entered  another  maze, 
until,  just  as  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
dizzy,  I  was  shown  into  a  tiny  room 
about  ten  feet  square,  where  sat  an  of- 
ficer in  the  uniform  of  a  British  colonel. 
I  The  impassive  chauffeur  announced  me 
and  withdrew. 

*  Good-afternoon,  Mr.  Dukes,'  said 
the  colonel,  rising  and  greeting  me  with 
a  warm  hand-shake.  'I  am  glad  to  see 
you.  You  doubtless  wonder  that  no  ex- 
planation has  been  given  you  as  to  why 
you  should  return  to  England.  Well,  I 
have  to  inform  you,  confidentially,  that 
it  has  been  proposed  to  offer  you  a  some- 
what responsible  post  in  the  Secret  In- 
telligence Service.* 


I  gasped.  *But,'Istainmered,'Ihave 
never  —    May  I  ask  what  it  implies?  * 

'Certainly,'  he  replied.  *We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  Russia  will  not 
long  continue  to  be  open  to  foreigners. 
We  wish  someone  to  remain  there,  to 
keep  us  informed  of  the  march  of  events.  * 

*But,'  I  put  in,  *my  present  work? 
It  is  important,  and  if  I  drop  it  —  ' 

*We  foresaw  that  objection,'  replied 
the  colonel,  *  and  I  must  tell  you  that  un- 
der war  regulations  we  have  the  right 
to  requisition  your  services  if  need  be. 
You  have  been  attached  to  the  Foreign 
Office.  This  office  also  works  in  con- 
junction with  the  Foreign  Office,  which 
has  been  consulted  on  this  question. 
Of  course,'  he  added,  bitingly,  *if  the 
risk  or  danger  alarms  you  — ' 

I  forget  what  I  said,  but  he  did  not 
continue. 

*Very  well,'  he  proceeded,  'consider 
the  matter  and  return  at  four-thirty  to- 
morrow. If  you  have  no  valid  reasons 
for  not  accepting  this  post,  we  will  con- 
sider you  as  in  our  service  and  I  will 
tell  you  further  details.' 

He  rang  a  bell.  A  young  lady  ap- 
peared and  escorted  me  out,  threading 
her  way  with  what  seemed  to  me  mar- 
velous dexterity  through  the  maze  of 


Burning  with  curiosity,  and  fascina^ 
ted  already  by  the  mystery  of  this  ele- 
vated labyrinth,  I  ventured  a  query  to 
my  young  female  guide.  *  What  sort  of 
establishment  is  this?'  I  said. 

I  detected  a  twinkle  in  her  eye.  She 
shrugged  her  shoulders  and,  without 
repl3dng,  pressed  the  button  for  the  ele- 
vator. *  Good-afternoon,'  was  all  she 
said  as  I  passed  in. 

Next  day  I  found  the  colonel  in  a 
fair-sized  apartment,  with  easy  chairs, 
and  walls  hidden  by  bookcases.  He 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  I  had 
nothing  to  say. 

*I  will  tell  you  briefly  what  we  de- 
sire,'he  said.  'Then  you  may  make  any 
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comments  you  wish,  and  I  will  take  you 
up  to  interview — a  —  theChief.  Brief- 
ly, we  want  you  to  return  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia and  to  send  reports  on  the  situation 
there.  We  wish  to  be  accurately  in- 
formed as  to  the  attitude  of  every  sec- 
tion of  the  community,  the  degree  of 
support  enjoyed  by  the  Bolshevist  gov- 
ernment, the  development  and  mod- 
ification of  its  policy,  what  possibility 
thoe  may  be  for  an  alteration  of  r6- 
gime  or  for  a  counter-revolution,  and 
what  part  Germany  is  pla3dng.  As  to 
die  means  whereby  you  gain  access  to 
the  country,  under  what  cover  you  will 
live  there,  and  how  you  will  send  out 
reports,  we  shall  leave  it  to  you,  be- 
ing best  informed  as  to  conditions,  to 
make  suggestions/ 

He  expounded  his  views  on  Russia, 
asking  for  my  corroboration  or  correc- 
tion, and  also  mentioned  the  names  of  a 
few  English  people  I  might  come  into 
ccmtact  with  there.  *I  will  see  if — a 
—  the  Chief  is  ready,'  he  said,  finally, 
rising.  *I  will  be  back  in  a  moment.* 

The  apartment  appeared  to  be  an 
office,  but  there  were  no  papers  on  the 
desk.  I  rose  and  stared  at  the  books  on 
the  bookshelves.  My  attention  was 
irrested  by  ah  edition  of  Thackeray's 
works  in  a  decorative  binding  of  what 
looked  like  green  morocco.  I  used  at 
(me  time  to  dabble  in  bookbinding,  and 
am  always  interested  in  an  artisti- 
cally bound  book.  I  took  down  Henry 
Eimond  from  the  shelf.  To  my  bewil- 
derment the  cover  did  not  open,  until, 
passing  my  finger  accidentally  along 
what  I  thought  was  the  edge  of  the 
pages,  the  front  cover  suddenly  flew 
open  of  itself,  disclosing  a  box.  In  my 
astonishment  I  almost  dropped  the 
vohune,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  slipped 
out  and  fell  to  the  floor.  I  picked  it  up 
hastUy  and  glanced  at  it.  It  was  headed 
Kriegsminiderium^  Berlin,  had  the  Ger- 
man Imperial  arms  imprinted  on  it,  and 
was  covered  with  minute  handwriting 


in  German.  I  had  barely  slipped  it  back 
into  the  box  and  replaced  the  volume  on 
the  shelf,  when  the  colonel  returned. 

*  A  —  the  —  a  —  Chief  is  not  in,'  he 
said,  *but  you  may  see  him  to-morrow. 
You  are  interested  in  books? '  he  added, 
seeing  me  looking  at  the  shelves.  *  I  col- 
lect them.  That  is  an  interesting  old 
volume  on  Cardinal  Richelieu,  if  you 
care  to  look  at  it.  I  picked  it  up  in 
Charing  Cross  Road  for  a  shilling.' 

The  volume  mentioned  was  inunedi- 
ately  above  Henry  Esmond.  I  took  it 
down  warily,  expecting  something  un- 
conunon  to  occur;  but  it  was  only  a 
musty  old  volume  in  French,  with  torn 
leaves  and  soiled  pages.  I  pretended  to 
be  interested. 

*  There  is  not  much  else  there  worth 
looking  at,  I  think,'  said  the  colonel 
casually.  'Well,  good-bye.  Come  in 
to-morrow.' 

I  returned  again  next  day,  after 
thinking  overnight  how  I  should  get 
back  to  Russia  —  and  deciding  on 
nothing.  My  mind  seemed  to  be  a  com- 
plete blank  on  the  subject  in  hand,  and 
I  was  entirely  absorbed  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  roof-labyrinth. 

Again  I  was  shown  into  the  colonel's 
sitting-room.  My  eyes  fell  instinctively 
on  the  bookshelf.  The  colonel  was  in  a 
genial  mood.  *I  see  you  like  my  collec- 
tion,' he  said.  *That,  by  the  way,  is  a 
fine  edition  of  Tliackeray.'  I  felt  my 
heart  leap.  *It  is  the  most  luxurious 
binding  I  have  ever  yet  found.  Would 
you  not  like  to  look  at  it?' 

I  looked  at  the  colonel  very  hard,  but 
his  face  was  a  mask.  My  inunediate 
conclusion  was  that  he  wished  to  ini- 
tiate me  into  the  secrets  of  the  Depart- 
ment. I  rose  quickly  and  took  down 
Henry  Esmond,  which  was  in  exactly 
the  same  place  as  it  had  been  the  day 
before.  To  my  utter  confusion  it  open- 
ed quite  naturally,  and  I  found  in  my 
hands  nothing  more  than  an  edition  de 
luxe,  printed  on  India  paper  and  pro^ 
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fusely  illustrated!  I  gtared,  bewildered* 
at  the  shelf.  There  was  no  other  ff^nrs^ 
Esmond.  Immediately  over  the  vacant 
space  stood  the' life  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
Eeu  as  it  had  stood  yesterday.  I  re- 
placed the  volume,  and,  trying  not  to 
look  disconcerted,  turned  to  the  colo- 
nel. His  expression  was  quite  impassive, 
even  bored. 

'It  is  a  beautiful  edition,' he  repeated 
as  if  wearily.  *Now,  if  you  are  ready, 
we  will  go  and  see  —  a  —  the  Chief.* 

Feeling  very  foolish,  I  stuttered  as- 
sent and  followed.  As  we  proceeded 
through  the  maze  of  stairways  and  im- 
expected  passages,  which  seemed  to  me 
like  a  miniature  House  of  Usher,  I 
caught  glimpses  of  tree-tops,  of  the  Em- 
bankment Gardens,  the  Thames,  the 
Tower  Bridge,  and  Westminster.  From 
the  suddenness  with  which  the  angle 
of  view  changed,  I  concluded  that  in 
reality  we  were  simply  gyrating  in 
one  very  limited  space;  and  when  sud- 
denly we  entered  a  spacious  study,  — 
the  sanctum  of  * —  a  —  the  Chief,'  — 
I  had  an  irresistible  feeling  that  we 
had  moved  only  a  few  yards,  and  that 
this  study  was  immediately  above  the 
colonel's  office. 

It  was  a  low,  dark  chamber  at  the  ex- 
treme top  of  the  building.  The  colonel 
knocked,  entered,  and  stood  at  atten- 
tion. Nervous  and  confused,  I  followed, 
painfully  conscious  that  at  that  mo- 
ment I  could  not  have  expressed  a  sane 
opinion  on  any  subject  under  the  sim. 
From  the  threshold  the  room  seemed 
bathed  in  semi-obscurity.  The  writing- 
desk  was  so  placed,  with  the  window 
behind  it,  that  on  entering  everything 
appeared  only  in  silhouette.  It  was 
some  seconds  before  I  could  clearly  dis- 
tinguish things.  A  row  of  half  a  dozen 
extending  telephones  stood  at  the  left 
of  a  big  desk  littered  with  papers.  On  a 
side  table  were  numerous  maps  and  de- 
signs, with  models  of  aeroplanes,  sub- 
marines, ajid  mechanical  devices,  while 


a  row  of  bottles  of  various  colors  and  a 
distilling  outfit  with  a  rack  of  test-tubes 
bore  witness  to  chemical  experiments 
and  operations.  These  evidences  of  sci* 
entific  investigation  served  only  to  in- 
tensify an  already  overpowering  atmos- 
phere of  strangeness  and  mystery. 

But  it  wa^  not  these  things  that  en- 
gaged my  attention  as  I  stood  nervously 
waiting.  It  was  not  the  bottles  or  the 
machinery  that  attracted  my  gaze.  My 
eyes  fixed  themselves  on  the  figure  at 
the  writing-table.  In  the  capacious 
swing  desk-chair,  his  shoulders  hunched, 
with  his  head  supported  on  one  hand, 
busily  writing,  there  sat  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves— 

Alas,  nol  Pardon  me,  reader,  I  was 
forgetting!  There  are  still  things  I  may 
not  divulge.  There  are  things  that 
must  still  remain  shrouded  in  secrecy. 
And  one  of  them  is  —  who  was  the 
figure  in  the  swing  desk-chair  in  the 
darkened  room  at  the  top  of  the  roof- 
kbyrinth  near  Trafalgar  Square  on  this 
August  day  in  1018.  I  may  not  describe 
him,  or  mention  even  one  of  his  twenty- 
odd  names.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  awe- 
inspired  as  I  was  at  this  first  encounter, 
I  soon  learned  to  regard  *  the  Chief '  with 
feelings  of  the  deepest  personal  regard 
and  admiration.  He  was  a  British  offi- 
cer and  an  English  gentleman  of  the 
finest  stamp,  absolutely  fearless  and 
gifted  with  imlimited  resources  of  sub- 
tle ingenuity,  and  I  count  it  one  of  the 
greatest  privileges  of  my  life  to  have 
been  brou^t  within  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintanceship. 

In  silhouette  I  saw  myself  motioned 
to  a  chair.  The  Chief  wrote  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  suddenly  turned,  with  the 
imexpected  remark,  'So  I  understand 
you  want  to  go  back  to  Soviet  Russia, 
do  you?' — as  if  it  had  been  my  own 
suggestion. 

The  conversation  was  brief  and  pre- 
cise. The  words  Archangel,  Stockholm, 
Riga,  Helsingfors,  recurred  frequently. 
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and  the  names  were  mentioned  of  Eng- 
lish people  in  those  places  and  in  Pe- 
trogiad.  It  was  finally  decided  that  I 
alone  should  determine  how  and  by  what 
rcHite  I  should  regain  access  to  Russia 
and  how  I  should  dispatch  reports. 

'Don't  go  and  get  killed/  said  the 
Chief  in  conclusion,  smiling.  *  You  will 
put  him  through  the  ciphers,'  he  added 
to  the  colonel,  'and  take  him  to  the  lab- 
oratory to  learn  the  inks  and  all  that.' 

We  left  the  Chief  and  arrived  by  a 
sin^e  flight  of  steps  at  the  door  of  the 
colonel's  room.  The  colonel  laughed. 
*  You  will  find  your  way  about  in  course 
of  time,'  he  said;  'let  us  go  to  the  labo- 
ratory at  once.' 

And  here  I  draw  a  veil  over  the  roof- 
kbyrinth.  Three  weeks  later  I  set  out 
for  Russia,  into  the  unknown. 

n 

I  resolved  to  make  my  first  attempt 
at  &itry  from  the  north,  and  traveled 
up  to  Ardiangel  on  a  troopship  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  most  of  whom  hailed  from 
Detroit.  But  I  found  the  difiiculties  at 
Archangel  to  be  much  greater  than  I 
had  anticipated.  It  was  600  miles  to 
Petrograd,  and  most  of  this  distance 
would  have  to  be  done  on  foot  through 
unknown  moorland  and  forest.  The 
roads  were  closely  watched,  and  before 
my  plans  were  ready,  autumn  storms 
bn>ke  and  made  the  moors  and  marshes 
impassable.  But  at  Archangel,  realiz- 
ing that  to  return  to  Russia  as  an  Eng- 
lishman was  impossible,  I  let  my  beard 
grow  and  assumed  an  appearance  en- 
tirely Russian. 

Failing  in  Archangel,  I  traveled  down 
to  Hdsingfors,  to  try  my  luck  from  the 
direction  of  Finland.  Helsingfors,  the 
capital  of  Finland,  is  a  busy  little  city 
bristling  with  life  and  intrigue.  At  the 
time  of  which  I  am  writing  it  was  a  sort 
of  dumping-ground  for  every  variety  of 
conceivable  and  inconceivable  rumor. 


slander,  and  scandal,  repudiated  else- 
where, but  swallowed  by  the  gullible 
scandal-mongers  —  especially  German 
and  anden-rSgime  Russiain —  who  foimd 
in  this  city  a  haven  of  rest.  Helsingfors 
was  one  of  the  imhealthiest  spots  in 
Europe.  Whenever  mischance  brought 
•me  there,  I  lay  low,  avoided  society, 
and  made  it  a  rule  to  tell  everybody  the 
direct  contrary  of  my  real  intentions, 
even  in  trivial  matters. 

In  Helsingfors  I  was  introduced,  at 
the  British  consulate,  to  an  agent  of  the 
Americim  Secret  Service  who  had  re- 
cently escaped  from  Russia.  This  gen- 
tleman gave  me  a  letter  to  a  Russian 
ofiicer  in  Viborg,  by  name  Melnikoff. 
The  little  town  of  Viborg,  being  the 
nearest  place  of  importance  to  the  Rus- 
sian frontier,  was  a  hornet's  nest  of 
Russian  refugees,  counter-revolution- 
ary oonspimtors,  German  agents,  and 
Bolshevist  spies  —  worse,  if  anything, 
than  Helsingfors. 

Disguised  now  as  a  middle-class  com- 
mercial traveler,  I  journeyed  on  to  Vi- 
borg, took  a  room  at  the  same  hotel  at 
which  I  had  been  told  that  Melnikoff 
stayed,  looked  him  up,  and  presented 
my  note  of  introduction.  I  found  Mel- 
nikoff to  be  a  Russian  naval  ofiicer  of 
the  finest  stamp,  and  intuitively  con- 
ceived an  immediate  liking  for  him. 
His  real  name,  I  discovered,  was  not 
Melnikoff,  but  in  those  parts  many  peo- 
ple had  a  variety  of  names  to  suit  dif- 
ferent occasions.  My  meeting  with  him 
was  providential,  for  it  appeared  that 
he  had  worked  with  Captain  Crombie, 
late  British  Naval  Attache  at  Petro- 
grad. In  September,  1018,  Captain 
Crombie  was  murdered  by  the  Bolshe- 
viki  at  the  British  Embassy,  and  it  was 
the  threads  of  his  shattered  organiza- 
tion that  I  hoped  to  pick  up  upon  arri- 
val in  Petrograd. 

Melnikoff  was  slim,  dark,  short,  and 
muscular,  with  stubbly* hair  and  blue 
eyes.  He  was  deeply  religious,  and  wasf 
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imbued  with  an  intense  hatred  of  the 
Bolsheviki  —  not  without  reason,  since 
both  his  father  and  his  mother  had  been 
brutally  shot  by  them,  and  he  himself 
had  escaped  oidy  by  a  miracle.  ^The 
searchers  came  at  night,'  so  he  told  the 
story  to  me.  ^I  had  some  papers  refer- 
ring to  the  insurrection  at  Yaroslavl^ 
which  my  mother  kept  for  me.  The 
searchers  demanded  access  to  my 
mother's  room.  My  father  barred  the 
way,  saying  she  was  dressing.  A  sailor 
tried  to  push  past,  and  my  father  angri- 
ly struck  him  aside.  Suddenly  a  shot 
rang  out,  and  my  father  fell  dead  on 
the  threshold  of  my  mother's  bedroom. 
I  was  in  the  kitchen  when  the  Reds 
came,  and  through  the  kitchen  door  I 
fired  and  killed  two  of  them.  A  volley 
of  shots  was  directed  at  me.  I  was 
wounded  in  the  hand,  and  only  just  es- 
caped by  the  back  stairway.  Two  weeks 
later  my  mother  was  executed  on  ac- 
count of  the  discovery  of  my  papers.' 

Melnikoff  had  but  one  sole  object 
left  in  life  —  to  avenge  his  parents' 
blood.  This  was  all  he  lived  for.  So  far 
as  Russia  was  concerned,  he  was  frank- 
ly a  monarchist;  so  I  avoided  talking 
politics  with  him.  But  we  were  friends 
from  the  moment  we  met,  and  I  had 
the  peculiar  feeling  that  somewhere, 
long,  long  ago,  we  had  met  before,  al- 
though I  knew  this  was  not  so. 

Melnikoff  was  overjoyed  to  learn  of 
my  desire  to  return  to  Soviet  Russia. 
He  undertook  not  only  to  make  the  ar- 
rangements with  the  Finnish  frontier 
patrols  for  me  to  be  put  across  the 
frontier  at  night,  secretly,  but  also  to 
precede  me  to  Petrograd  and  make  ar- 
rangements there  for  me  to  find  shelter. 
Melnikoff  gave  me  two  addresses  in 
Petrograd  where  I  might  find  him — one 
of  a  hospital  where  he  had  formerly 
lived,  and  the  other  of  a  small  caf6  that 
still  existed  in  a  private  flat  unknown  to 
the  Bolshevist  authorities. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  pardonable  sin  in 


Mehiikoff  that  he  was  a  toper.  We 
spent  three  days  together  in  Viborg 
making  plans  for  Petrograd,  while  Mel- 
nikoff drank  up  all  my  whiskey  except  a 
small  medicine-bottle  full,  which  I  hid 
away.  When  he  had  satisfied  himself 
that  my  stock  was  really  exhausted,  he 
annoimced  himself  ready  to  start  It 
was  a  Friday,  and  we  arranged  that  I 
should  follow  two  days  later,  on  Sun- 
day night,  the  twenty-fourth  of  No- 
vember. Melnikoff  wrote  out  a  pass- 
word on  a  slip  of  paper.  *Give  tlwtt  to 
the  Finnish  patrols,'  he  said,  'at  the 
third  house,  the  wooden  one  with  the 
white  porch,  on  the  left  of  the  frontier 
bridge.' 

At  six  o'clock  he  went  into  his  room, 
returning  in  a  few  minutes  so  trans- 
formed that  I  hardly  recognized  him. 
He  wore  a  sort  of  seaman's  cap  that 
came  right  down  over  his  eyes.  He  had 
dirtied  his  face,  and  this,  added  to  the 
three-days-old  hirsute  stubble  on  his 
chin,  gave  him  a  truly  demoniacal  ap- 
pearance. He  wore  a  shabby  coat  and 
trousers  of  a  dark  color,  and  a  mufiler 
was  tied  closely  round  his  neck.  He 
looked  a  perfect  apache  as  he  stowed 
away  a  big  Colt  revolver  inside  his 
trousers. 

*  Good-bye,'  he  said  simply,  extending 
his  hand;  then  stopped  and  added,  Met 
us  observe  the  good  old  Russian  custom 
and  sit  down  for  a  minute  together.' 

According  to  a  beautiful  custom  that 
used  to  be  observed  in  Russia  in  the 
olden  days,  friends  sit  down  at  the  mo- 
ment of  parting,  and  maintain  com- 
plete silence  for  a  few  instants,  while 
each  wishes  the  others  a  safe  journey 
and  prosperity.  Melnikoff  and  I  sat 
down  opposite  each  other.  With  what 
fervor  I  wished  him  success  on  the  dan- 
gerous journey  he  was  undertaking  for 
me! 

We  rose.  *  Good-bye,' said  Mebiikoff 
again.  He  turned,  crossed  himself,  and 
passed  out  of  the  room.  On  the  tluresh- 
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M  he  looked  back.  'Sunday  evening,' 
he  added,  'without  fail/ 

I  sBL^r  Melnikoff  only  once  more  after 
that,  for  a  brief  moment  in  Petrograd, 
und^r  dramatic  drcumstances.  But  that 
comes  latOT  in  my  story. 

m 

I  rose  early  next  day,  but  there  was 
not  much  for  me  to  do.  As  it  was  Satur- 
day, the  Jewish  booths  in  the  usually 
busy  little  market-place  were  shut,  and 
only  the  Finnish  ones  were  open.  Most 
artides  of  the  costume  I  had  decided  on 
woe  already  procured;  but  I  made  one 
or  two  slight  additions  on  this  day,  and 
on  Sunday  morning,  when  the  Jewish 
booths  opened.  My  outfit  consisted  of 
a  Russian  shirt,  black-leather  breeches, 
Uack  knee4x)ots,  a  shabby  tunic,  and 
an  old  leather  cap  with  a  fur  brim  and  a 
little  tassel  on  top,  of  the  style  worn  by 
the  Finns  in  the  district  north  of  Petro- 
gruL  With  my  shaggy  black  beard, 
which  by  now  was  quite  profuse,  and 
long  unkempt  hair  dangling  over  my 
ears,  I  was  a  sight,  indeed,  and  in  Eng- 
land or  America  should  doubtless  have 
been  regarded  as  a  thoroughly  undesir- 
able ali^i. 

On  Sunday  an  officer  friend  of  Melni- 
koff*8  came  to  make  sure  that  I  was 
ready.  I  knew  him  by  the  Christian 
name  and  patronymic  of  Ivan  Sergeie- 
vitch.  He  was  a  pleasant  fellow,  kind 
and  considerate.  Like  many  other  ref- 
ugees firom  Russia,  he  had  no  financial 
resources,  and  was  trying  to  make  a  liv- 
ing for  himseU,  his  wife,  and  his  child- 
ren by  smuggling  Finnish  money  and 
butto'  into  Petrograd,  where  both  were 
sold  at  a  high  premium.  Thushewason 
good  terms  with  the  Finnish  patrols, 
who  also  practised  this  trade  and  whose 
friendship  he  cultivated. 

'Have  you  any  passport  yet,  Pavd 
Pkvlovitch?'  Ivan  Sergeievitch  asked 
me. 


*No,*  I  replied;  *  Melnikoff  said  the 
patrols  would  furnish  me  with  one.' 

*  Yes,  that  is  best,'  he  said;  'they  have 
the  Bolshevist  stamps.  But  we  also  col- 
lect the  passports  of  all  refugees  from 
Petrograd,  for  they  often  come  in  handy. 
And  if  anything  happens,  remember  you 
are  a  "speculator."  * 

All  are  stigmatized  by  the  Bolsheviki 
as  speculators  who  indulge  in  the  pri- 
*vate  sale  or  purchase  of  foodstuffs  or 
clothing.  They  suffer  severely,  but  it  is 
better  to  be  a  speculator  than  a  spy. 

When  darkness  fell,  Ivan  Sergeie- 
vitch accompanied  me  to  the  station 
and  part  of  the  way  in  the  train,  though 
we  sat  separately,  so  that  it  should  not 
^  be  seen  that  I  was  traveling  with  one 
who  was  known  to  be  a  Russian  officer. 

'And  remember,  Pavel  Pavlovitch,' 
said  Ivan  Sergeievitch,  'to  go  to  my  flat 
whenever  you  are  in  need.  There  is  an 
old  housekeeper  there,  who  will  admit 
you  if  you  say  I  sent  you.  But  do  not 
let  the  house  porter  see  you,  —  he  is  a 
Bolshevik,  —  and  be  careful  the  house 
committee  do  not  know,  for  they  will 
ask  who  is  visiting  the  house.' 

I  was  grateful  for  this  offer,  which 
turned  out  to  be  very  valuable. 

We  boarded  the  train  at  Viborg  and 
sat  at  opposite  ends  of  the  compart- 
ment, pretending  not  to  know  each 
other.  When  Ivan  Sergeievitch  got  out 
at  his  destination,  he  cast  one  glance  at 
me,  but  we  made  no  sign  of  recognition. 
I  sat  huddled  up  gloomily  in  my  comer, 
obsessed  with  the  inevitable  f eeUng  that 
everybody  was  watching  me.  The  very 
walls  and  seats  seemed  possessed  of 
eyes.  That  man  over  there,  did  he  not 
look  at  me  —  twice?  And  that  woman, 
spying  constantly  (I  thought)  out  of 
the  comer  of  her  eyel  They  would  let 
me  get  as  far  as  the  frontier;  then  they 
would  send  word  over  to  the  Reds  that 
I  was  coming.  I  shivered,  and  was 
ready  to  curse  myself  for  my  fool  ad- 
venture.   But  there  was  no  turning 
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back!  *Forsan  et  hme  dim  meminisse 
jiwabit*  wrote  Virgil.  (I  used  to  write 
that  on  my  Latin  books  at  school  —  I 
hated  Latin.)  *  Perhaps  some  day  it  will 
amuse  you  to  remember  these  things.' 
Cold  comfort,  though,  in  a  scrape,  and 
with  your  neck  in  a  noose.  Yet  these 
escapades  are  amusing  —  afterward. 

At  last  the  train  stopped  at  Rajajold, 
the  last  station  on  the  Finnish  side  of 
the  frontier.  It  was  a  pitch-dark  night,' 
with  no  moon.  It  was  still  half  a  mile 
to  the  frontier.  I  made  my  way  along 
the  rails  in  the  direction  of  Russia,  and 
down  to  the  wooden  bridge  over  the  lit- 
tle frontier  river  Sestro.  Great  hostility 
still  existed  betwe^i  Finland  and  Soviet 
Russia.  Skirmishes  frequently  occurred, 
and  the  frontier  was  guarded  jealous- 
ly by  both  sides.  I  looked  curiously 
across  at  the  gloomy  buildings  and  the 
dull  twinkling  lights  on  the  other  bank. 
That  was  my  Promised  Land  over  there, 
but  it  was  flowing,  not  with  milk  and 
honey,  but  with  blood.  The  Finnish 
sentry  stood  at  his  post  at  the  bar  of 
the  frontier  bridge;  and  twenty  paces 
away,  on  the  other  side,  was  the  Red 
sentry.  I  left  the  bridge  on  my  right, 
and  turned  to  look  for  the  house  of  the 
Finnish  patrols  to  whom  I  had  been 
directed. 

Finding  the  little  wooden  villa  with 
the  white  porch,  I  knocked  timidly. 
The  door  opened,  and  I  handed  in  the 
slip  of  paper  on  which  Melnikoff  had 
written  the  password.  The  Finn  who 
opened  the  door  examined  the  paper  by 
the  light  of  a  greasy  oil  lamp,  then  held 
the  iamp  to  my  face,  peered  closely  at 
me,  and  finally  signaled  to  me  to  enter. 

*Comein,'he8aid.  *We  were  expect- 
ing you.  How  are  you  feeling?' 

I  did  not  tell  him  how  I  was  really 
feeling,  but  replied  cheerily  that  I  was 
feeling  splendid. 

'That's  right,'  he  said.  *You  are 
lucky  in  having  a  dark  night  for  it.  A 
week  ago  one  of  our  fellows  was  shot  as 


we  put  him  over  the  river.  Hb  body 
fell  into  the  water  and  we  have  not  yet 
fished  it  out.' 

This,  I  suppose,  was  the  Finnish  way 
of  cheering  me  up. 

'Has  anyone  been  over  since?'  I  qu^ 
ried,  affecting  a  tone  of  indifference. 

•Only  Mehiikoff.' 

^Safely?* 

The  Finn  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*We  put  him  across  all  right  —  a 
dalshe  ne  znayu  [what  happened  to  him 
after  that,  I  don't  know].' 

The  Finn  was  a  lean,  cadaverous- 
looking  fellow.  He  led  me  into  a  tiny 
eating-room,  where  three  more  Finns 
sat  roimd  a  smoky  oil  lamp.  The  win- 
dow was  closely  curtained  and  the 
room  was  intolerably  stuffy.  The  table 
was  covered  with  a  filthy  cloth,  on 
which  a  few  broken  lumps  of  black 
bread,  some  fish,  and  a  samovar  were 
placed.  All  four  men  were  shabbily 
dressed  and  very  rough  in  appearance. 
They  spoke  Russian  well,  but  conversed 
in  Finnish  among  themselves.  One  of 
them  said  something  to  the  cadaverous 
man  and  appeared  to  be  remonstrating 
with  him  for  telling  me  of  the  accident 
that  had  happened  to  their  colleague 
a  week  before.  The  cadaverous  Finn 
answered  him  with  some  heat. 

'Melnikoff  is  a  chuckle-headed  scat- 
terbrain,'  persisted  the  cadaverous  man, 
who  appeared  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
party.  'We  told  him  not  to  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  go  into  Petrograd  again. 
The  Redskins  are  searching  for  him 
everywhere  in  Petrograd,  and  every  de- 
taU  of  his  appearance  is  known.  But  he 
would  go.  I  suppose  he  loves  to  have 
his  neck  in  a  noose.  With  you,  I  sup- 
pose, it  is  different.  Melnikoff  says  you 
are  somebody  important  —  but  that 's 
none  of  our  business.  But  the  Redskins 
don't  like  the  EngUsh.  If  I  were  you, 
I  wouldn't  go  for  anything.  But  it's 
your  affair,  of  course.' 

We  sat  down  to  the  loaves  and  fishes. 
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The  samovar  was  boiling,  and  while  we 
swilled  copious  supplies  of  weak  tea  out 
of  dirty  glasses,  the  Finns  retailed  the 
latest  news  from  Petrograd.  The  cost  of 
bread,  they  said,  had  risen  to  about 
ei^t  hundred  or  a  thousand  times  its 
former  price.  Peoplehacked  dead  horses 
to  pieces  in  the  streets.  All  the  warm 
dothing  had  been  taken  and  given  to 
the  Red   Army.    The   Tchrezvichaika 
(the  Extraordinary  Commission)  was 
arresting  and  shooting  workmen  as  well 
as    the    educated    people.     Zinovieff 
threat^ied  to  exterminate  all  the  bour- 
geoisie if  any  further  attempt  were 
made  to  molest  the  Soviet  government. 
Wh^i  the  Jewish  Commissar  Uritzky 
was  murdered,  Zinoviev  shot  over  five 
hundred  of  the  bourgeoisie  at  a  stroke, 
—  nobles,  professors,  officers,  journal- 
ists, teachers,  men  and  women,  —  and 
a  list  was  published  of  another  five 
hundred  who  would  be  shot  at  the  next 
attempt  on  a  commissar's  life. 

I  listened  patiently,  regarding  the 
bulk  of  these  stories  as  the  product  of 
Finnish  imagination.  ^You  will  be  held 
up  frequ^itly  to  be  examined,'  the  ca- 
daverous man  warned  me;  'and  do  not 
cany  parcels  —  they  will  be  taken  from 
you  in  the  street.' 

After  supper,  we  sat  down  to  discuss 
the  plans  of  crossing.  The  cadaverous 
Finn  took  a  pencil  and  paper  and  drew 
a  rough  sketch  of  the  frontier. 

*We  will  put  you  over  in  a  boat  at 
the  same  place  as  Melnikoff,'  he  said. 
*Here  is  the  river,  with  woods  on  either 
bank.  Here,  about  a  mile  up,  is  an  open 
meadow  on  the  Russian  side.  It  is  now 
eleven  o'clock.  About  three  we  will  go 
out  quietly  and  follow  the  road  that 
ddrts  the  river  on  this  side,  till  we  get 
opposite  the  meadow.  That  is  where 
you  will  cross.* 

'Why  at  the  open  spot?*  I  queried, 
surprised.  'Shall  I  not  be  seen  there 
roost  easily  of  aU?  Why  not  put  me 
across  into  the  woods?' 


'Because  the  woods  are  patrolled, 
and  the  outposts  change  their  place 
every  night.  We  cannot  follow  their 
movements.  Several  people  have  tried 
to  cross  into  the  woods.  A  few  suc- 
ceeded, but  most  were  either  caught  or 
had  to  fight  their  way  back.  But  this 
meadow  is  a  most  imlikely  place  for 
anyone  to  cross,  so  the  Redskins  don't 
watch  it.  Besides,  being  open,  we  can 
see  if  there  is  anyone  on  the  other  side. 
We  will  put  you  across  just  here,*  he 
said,  indicating  a  narrow  place  in  the 
stream  at  the  middle  of  the  meadow. 
*  At  these  narrows  the  water  runs  faster, 
making  a  noise,  so  we  are  less  likely  to 
be  heard.  When  you  get  over,  run  up 
the  slope  slightly  to  the  left.  There  is 
a  path  that  leads  up  to  the  road.  Be 
careful  of  this  cottage,  though,'  he  add- 
ed, making  a  cross  on  the  paper  at  the 
extreme  northern  end  of  the  meadow. 
*The  Red  patrol  lives  in  that  cottage, 
but  at  three  o'clock  they  will  probably 
be  asleep.* 

There  remained  only  the  preparation 
of  'documents  of  identification,'  which 
should'serve  as  passport  in  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. Melnikoff  had  told  me  I  might 
safely  leave  this  matter  to  the  Fiims, 
who  kept  themselves  well  informed  of 
the  kind  of  papers  it  was  best  to  carry, 
to  allay  the  suspicions  of  Red  Guards 
and  Bolshevbt  police  ofiicials.  We  rose 
and  passed  into  another  of  the  three 
tiny  rooms  that  the  villa  contained.  It 
was  a  sort  of  office,  with  paper,  ink, 
pens,  and  a  typewriter  on  the  table. 

*What  name  do  you  want  to  have?* 
asked  the  cadaverous  man. 

*0h,  any,'  I  replied.  'Better,  per- 
haps, let  it  have  a  slightly  non-Russian 
smack.  My  accent  —  * 

The  cadaverous  man  thought  for  a 
moment.  'Afirenko,  Joseph  Hitch,'  he 
sugg^ted;  *that  smacks  of  Ukrainia.* 

I  agreed.  One  of  the  men  sat  down 
to  the  typewriter  and,  carefully  choosing 
a  certain  sort  of  paper,  began  to  write. 
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Tlie  cadavefous  man  went  to  a  small 
cupboard,  unlocked  it,  and  took  out  a 
boxful  of  rubber  stamps  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes,  with  black  handles. 

*  Soviet  seals,'  he  said,  laughing  at 
my  amazement.  *  We  keep  ourselves  up 
to  date,  you  see.  Some  of  them  were 
stolen,  some  we  made  ourselves,  and 
this  one  — '  he  pressed  it  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  leaving  the  imprint  'Commissar 
of  the  Frontier  Station  Biefo'ostrof  *  — 
*we  bought  from  over  the  river  for  a 
bottle  of  vodka.'  Bieto'ostrof  was  the 
Russian  frontier  viUage  just  across  the 
stream. 

I  had  had  ample  experience  earlier  in 
the  year  of  the  magi(»l  effect  upon  the 
rudimentary  intelligence  of  Bolshevist 
authorities  of  official  *  documents,'  with 
prominent  seals  or  stamps.  Multitudin- 
ous stamped  papers  of  any  description 
were  a  great  asset  in  traveling,  but  a  big 
colored  seal  was  a  talisman  that  lev- 
eled all  obstacles.  The  wording  of  the 
document,  even  the  language  in  which 
it  was  written,  was  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. A  friend  of  mine  once  traveled 
from  Petrograd  to  Moscow  with  no 
other  passport  than  a  receipted  English 
tailor's  bill.  This  'document  of  identi- 
fication' had  a  big  printed  heading 
with  the  name  of  the  tailor,  some  Eng- 
lish postage-stamps  attached,  and  a 
flourishing  signature  in  red  ink.  He 
flaimted  the  document  in  the  face  of  the 
officials,  assuring  them  it  was  a  diplo- 
matic passport  issued  by  the  British 
Embassy  1 

This,  however,  was  in  the  early  days 
of  Bolshevism.  The  Bolsheviki  gradu- 
ally removed  illiterates  from  service,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  restrictions  be- 
came very  severe.  But  seals  were  as  es- 
sential as  ever. 

When  the  Finn  had  finished  writing, 
he  pulled  the  paper  out  of  the  t3rpe- 
writer  and  handed  it  to  me  for  perusal. 
In  the  top  left-hand  comer  it  had  this 
heading:  — 


E±braariinairy  Comminum  cf  the  CetUral 
Exeadwe  CommiUeecfthe  Petrograd  Sonet 
cf  WorkerM*  and  Red  Armymen*$  DepuHee. 

Then  followed  the  text:  — 
Cebtdtcatb 

This  18  to  certify  that  Joseph  Hitch  Afi- 
renko  is  in  the  service  of  the  ExtnuNxlinary 
Commission  of  the  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Petrograd  Soviet  <^  Workers' 
and  Red  Armymoi's  Deputies,  in  the  ctqMio- 
ity  <^  office  derk,  as  the  accompanying  signa- 
tures and  seal  attest. 

^In  the  service  of  the  Extraordinary 
Commission? '  I  gasped,  taken  aback  by 
the  amazing  audacity  of  the  thing. 

*  Why  not?  *  said  the  cadaverous  man 
coolly;  'what  could  be  safer?' 

I  burst  into  laughter  as  I  realized  the 
grim  humor  of  pretending  to  belong  to 
the  institution  that  employed  all  the 
paid  hirelings  of  the  Tsar's  secret  police 
to  suppress  the  last  vestiges  of  the*  lib- 
erty of  the  revolution! 

'Now  for  the  signatures  and  seal,* 
said  the  Finn.  'Tihonov  and  Fried- 
mann  used  to  sign  these  papers,  though 
it  does  n't  matter  much;  it  'sonly  theseal 
that  counts.* 

From  some  Soviet  papers  on  the  table 
he  selected  one  with  two  signatures 
from  which  to  copy.  Choosing  a  suit* 
able  pen,  he  scrawled  beneath  the  text 
of  my  passport,  in  an  almost  illegible 
slanting  hand,  'Tihonov.*  This  was  the 
signature  of  a  proxy  of  the  Extraordin- 
ary Commission.  The  paper  must  also 
be  signed  by  a  secretary,  or  his  proxy. 
*Sign  for  your  own  secretary,*  said  the 
Finn,  laughing  and  pushing  the  paper 
to  me.  'Write  upright  this  time,  like 
this.  Here  is  the  original.  Friedmann 
is  the  name.* 

Glancing  at  the  original,  I  made  an 
irregular  scrawl,  resembling  in  some  way 
the  signature  of  the  Bolshevist  ofiicial. 

'Have  you  a  photograph?*  asked  the 
cadaverous  man. 

I  gave  him  a  photograph  I  had  had 
taken  at  Viborg.  Cutting  it  down  small. 
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he  stuck  it  at  the  side  of  the  paper. 
Then*  taking  a  round  rubber  seal,  he 
made  two  imprints  over  the  photograph. 
The  seal  was  a  red  one,  with  the  same 
inscription  inside  the  periphery  that 
was  printed  at  the  head  of  the  paper. 
The  inner  space  of  the  seal  consisted  of 
the  five-pointed  Bolshevist  star,  with  a 
mallet  and  a  plough  in  the  centre. 

*ThBt  is  your  certificate  of  service,* 
said  the  Fiim;  'we  will  give  you  a  sec- 
ond one  of  personal  identification.' 

Another  paper  was  quickly  printed 
off  with  the  words,  'The  holder  of  this 
is  the  Soviet  employee  Joseph  Hitch 
Afirenko,  aged  36  years.'  This  paper 
was  unnecessary  in  itself,  but  two  'doc- 
uments' were  always  better  than  one. 
It  was  now  after  midnight,  and  the 
kader  of  the  Finnish  patrol  ordered  us 
to  lie  down  for  a  short  rest.  He  threw 
himsdf  on  a  couch  in  the  eating-room. 
There  were  only  two  beds  for  the  re- 
maining four  of  us,  and  I  lay  down  on 
one  of  them  with  one  of  the  Finns.  I 
tried  to  sleep,  but  could  n't.  I  thought 
al  all  sorts  of  things — of  Russia  in  the 
past,  of  the  life  of  adventure  I  had 
elected  to  lead  for  the  present,  of  the 
morrow,  of  friends  still  in  Petrograd 
who  must  not  know  of  my  return  —  if 
I  got  there.  I  was  nervous,  but  the 
dejection  that  had  overcome  me  in  the 
train  was  gone.  I  saw  the  essential  hu- 
mor of  my  situation.  The  whole  ad- 
venture was  really  one  big  exclamation 
mark.  Forsan  et  Iubc  oUm  — 

IV 

The  two  hours  of  repose  seemed 
mterminable.  I  was  afraid  of  three 
o'dock,  and  yet  I  wanted  it  to  come 
quicker,  to  get  it  over.  At  last  a  shuf- 
fling noise  approached  from  the  neigh- 
boring room,  and  the  cadaverous  Finn 
prodded  each  of  us  with  the  butt  end 
of  his  rifle.  'Wake  up,'  he  whispered; 
'we  11  leave  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  No 


noise.  The  people  in  the  next  cottage 
must  n't  hear  us.' 

We  were  ready  in  a  few  minutes.  My 
entire  baggage  was  a  small  parcel  that 
went  into  my  pocket,  containing  a  pair 
of  socks,  one  or  two  handkerchiefs,  and 
some  dry  biscuit.  In  my  other  pocket 
I  had  the  medicine  bottle  of  whiskey 
I  had  hidden  from  Melnikoff,  and  some 
bread. 

One  of  the  four  Finns  remained  be- 
hind. The  other  three  were  to  accom- 
pany me  to  the  river.  It  was  a  raw  and 
frosty  November  night,  and  pitch-dark. 
Nature  was  still  as  death.  We  issued 
silently  from  the  house,  the  cadaverous 
man  leading.  One  of  the  men  followed 
behind,  and  all  carried  their  rifles  ready 
for  use. 

We  walked  stealthily  along  the  road 
the  Finn  had  pointed  out  to  me  on 
paper  overnight,  bending  low  where  no 
trees  sheltored  us  from  the  Russian 
bank.  A  few  yards  below,  on  the  right, 
I  heard  the  trickling  of  the  river.  We 
soon  arrived  at  a  ramshackle  villa, 
standing  on  the  river-bank,  surrounded 
by  trees  and  thickets.  Here  we  stood 
stock-still  for  a  moment,  to  Usten  for 
any  unexpected  soimds.  The  silence 
was  absolute.  But  for  the  trickling  of 
the  river,  there  was  not  a  rustle. 

We  descended  to  the  water  under 
cover  of  the  tumble-down  villa  and  the 
bushes.  The  stream  was  about  twenty 
paces  wide  at  this  point.  Along  both 
banks  there  was  an  edging  of  ice.  I 
looked  across  at  the  opposite  side.  It 
was  open  meadow,  but  the  trees  loomed 
darkly  a  himdred  paces  away  on  either 
hand  and  in  the  backgroimd.  On  the 
left  I  could  just  see  the  cottage  of  the 
Red  patrol,  against  which  the  Finns 
had  warned  me. 

The  cadaverous  man  took  up  his  sta^ 
tion  at  a  slight  break  in  the  thickets. 
A  moment  later  he  returned  and  an- 
nounced that  all  was  well.  'Remember,' 
he  enjoined  me  once  again,  in  an  under- 
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tone,  *run  slightly  to  the  left,  but  — 
keep  an  eye  on  that  cottage/ 

He  made  a  sign  to  the  other  two,  and 
from  the  bushes  they  dragged  out  a 
boat.  Working  noiselessly,  they  at- 
tached a  long  rope  to  the  stem  and  laid 
a  pole  in  it.  Then  they  slid  it  down  the 
bank  into  the  water. 

'Gret  into  the  boat,*  whispered  the 
leader,  'and  push  yourself  across  with 
the  pole.  And  good  luckl' 

I  shook  hands  with  my  companions, 
pulled  at  my  little  bottle  of  whiskey, 
and  got  into  the  boat.  I  started  push- 
ing, but  with  the  rope  trailing  behind, 
it  was  no  easy  task  to  pimt  the  little 
bark  straight  across  the  running  stream. 
I  was  sure  I  should  be  heard,  and  had  in 
midstream  the  sort  of  feeling  I  should 
imagine  a  man  has  as  he  walks  his  last 
walk  to  the  gallows.  At  length  I  was  at 
the  farther  side,  but  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  hold  the  boat  steady  while  I 
landed.  In  jumping  ashore,  I  crashed 
through  the  thin  layer  of  ice.  I  scram- 
bled out  and  up  the  bank,  and  the  boat 
was  hastily  pulled  back  to  Finland  be- 
hind me. 

'Rim  hard!'  I  heard  a  low  call  from 

over  the  water  behind  me.  D it, 

the  noise  of  my  splash  had  reached  the 
Red  patrol!  I  was  already  running 
hard  when  I  saw  a  light  emerge  from 
the  cottage  on  the  left.  I  forgot  the  in- 
junctions as  to  direction,  and  simply 
bolted  away  from  that  lantern.  Half- 
way across  the  sloping  meadow  I  drop- 
ped and  lay  still.  The  light  moved  rap- 
idly along  the  river  bank.  There  was 
shouting,  and  then  suddenly  two  shots; 
but  there  was  no  reply  from  the  Finnish 
side.  Then  the  light  began  to  move 
slowly  back  toward  the  cottage  of  the 
Red  patrol,  and  finally  all  was  silent 
again. 

I  lay  motionless  for  some  time,  then 
rose  and  proceeded  cautiously.  Having 
missed  the  right  direction,  I  foimd  that 
I  had  to  nc^tiate  another  small  stream 


that  ran  obliquely  down  the  slope  of  the 
meadow.  Being  already  wet,  I  did  not 
suffer  by  wading  through  it.  Then  I 
reached  some  garden  fences,  over  which 
I  climbed,  and  found  myself  in  the  road. 

Convincing  myself  that  the  road  was 
deserted,  I  crossed  it  and  came  out  on 
to  the  moors,  where  I  found  a  half- 
built  house.  Here  I  sat  down  to  await 
the  dawn  —  blessing  the  man  who  in- 
vented whiskey,  for  I  was  very  cold. 
It  began  to  snow,  and,  half-frozen,  I 
got  up  to  walk  about  and  study  the 
locality  as  well  as  I  could  in  the  dark. 
At  the  cross-roads  near  the  station  I 
discovered  some  soldiers  sitting  round 
a  bivouac  fire,  so  I  retreated  quickly 
to  my  half-built  house  and  waited  till 
it  was  light.  Then  I  approached  the 
station,  with  other  passengers.  At  the 
gate  a  soldier  was  examining  passports. 
I  was  not  a  little  nervous  when  showing 
mine  for  the  first  time;  but  the  exami- 
nation was  a  very  cursory  one.  The  sol- 
dier seemed  only  to  be  assuring  himself 
that  the  paper  had  a  proper  seal.  He 
passed  me  through  and  I  went  to  the 
ticket-office  and  demanded  a  ticket. 

'One  first  class  to  Petrpgrad,'  I  said 
boldly. 

'There  is  no  first  class  by  this  train, 
only  second  and  third.' 

'No  first?  Then  give  me  a  second.' 
I  had  asked  the  Finns  what  class  I 
ought  to  travel,  expecting  them  to  say 
third.  But  they  replied,  first,  of  course, 
for  it  would  be  strange  to  see  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Extraordinary  Conmiis- 
sion  traveling  other  than  first  class. 
Third  class  was  for  workers  and  peas- 
ants. 

The  journey  to  Petrograd  was  about 
twenty-five  miles,  and,  stopping  at 
every  station,  the  train  took  nearly  two 
hours.  As  we  approached  the  city,  the 
coaches  filled  up,  until  people  were 
standing  in  the  aisles  and  on  the  plat- 
forms. There  was  a  crush  in  the  Fin- 
land station  at  which  we  arrived.  The 
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examination  of  papers  was  again  merely 
cursory.  I  pushed  out  with  the  throng, 
and  looking  around  me  on  the  dirty 
mbbiah-strewn  station,  I  felt  a  curious 
mixture  of  relief  and  apprehension. 

My  life,  I  suddenly  realized,  had  had 
an  aim  —  it  was  to  stand  here  oil  the 
threshold  of  the  city  that  was  my  home, 
homeless,  helpless,  and  friendless,  one 


of  the  common  crowd.  That  was  it  — 
one  of  the  common  crowd.  I  wanted,  not 
the  theories  of  theorists,  or  the  doc- 
trines of  doctrinaires,  but  to  see  what 
the  greatest  social  experiment  the  world 
has  ever  seen  did  for  the  common  crowd. 
And,  strangely  buoyant,  I  stepped  light- 
ly out  of  the  station  into  the  familiar 
streets. 


EDUCATION  FOR  AUTHORITY 


BY  DALLAS  LORE  SHARP 


The  people  were  astonished,  for  he 
taught  them  as  one  having  authority, 
and  not  as  those  who  had  gone  to  col- 
lege (unauthorized  translation).  They 
weie  astonished  that-  every  reference 
to  their  sacred  books  was  to  contradict 
them;  that  over  against  their  hitherto 
unquestioned  authority  he  should  set 
hin^df  in  authority;  that  these  ob- 
vious things  he  said  should  be  so  true, 
90  astonishingly  new  and  true:  homely, 
familiar  things,  not  out  of  books,  but 
out  of  life  and  nature. 

Except  for  a  faint  echo  of  Isaiah  and 
the  Psalmist,  and  some  half  dozen  refer- 
ences to  Old  Testament  law  (which  he 
cited  to  rrfute),  all  the  matter  in  the 
Semum  on  the  Mount  is  from  common 
Kfe  and  the  out-of*doors:  the  house  on 
the  rock;  the  good  tree  and  the  evil 
fruit;  the  false  prophet;  the  straight 
gate;  the  son  who  asks  a  fish;  the  pearls 
before  the  swine;  the  lilies  of  the  field 
—  familiar  matter,  and  commonplace, 
but  suddenly  new  with  meaning,  and 
startling  with  authority. 


Isaiah  had  dealt  earlier  with  thene 
things;  and  one  rises  from  that  prophet 
wondering  what  more  can  be  said,  how 
better  said.  Yet  Isaiah  never  spake  like 
the  man  of  this  Sermon.  This  man  had 
the  books  of  Isaiah,  but  he  wert  behind 
the  books  with  his  observations,  as  sub- 
stance goes  behind  shadow,  appealing 
from  the  books  direct  to  life  and  nature. 

Life  and  nature  are  still  the  soiu-ce  of 
originality,  the  sole  seat  of  authority. 
Books  make  a  full  man.  It  is  life  and 
nature  that  give  him  authority.  But 
life  and  nature  are  little  reckoned  with 
in  formal  education ;  small  credit  is  given 
them  in  the  classroom;  yet  authority, 
—  authorship,  —  poet  and  prophet,  are 
the  glory  of  education.  Or  is  it  the  end 
of  education  to  produce  the  scribe? 

Neither  scribe  nor  author  is  the  end 
of  our  school  education;  but  that  aver- 
age intelligence  upon  which  democra- 
cy rests.  Not  scribe  but  citizen,  not 
author  but  voter,  is  the  business  of  the 
school,  the  true  end  of  its  course  of 
study.  The  schools  ar^  the  public's,  con- 
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cemed  with  the  public,  with  the  educa- 
tion of  living  together.  There  are  sev- 
eral educations,  however:  one,  in  the 
public  school,  for  democracy;  another, 
in  and  out  of  school,  for  individuality; 
and  another  distinct  and  essential  edu- 
cation, in  life  and  nature,  for  authority 
—  as  great  a  national  need  as  democ- 
racy. We  need  peace  and  prosperity, 
and  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness; but  quite  as  much  does  this  na^- 
tion  need  vision  —  to  walk  in  truth  and 
beauty.  Where  there  b  no  vision,  the 
people  perish. 

Can  we  educate  for  vision?  teach  men 
authority  —  to  preach  a  Sermon  on  the 
Mount?  to  land  on  Plymouth  Rock?  to 
write  a  Walden  Pond?  to  be  an  Abra- 
ham Lincoln?  to  dare  a  league  of  na- 
tions? These  are  visions,  daring,  dan- 
gerous visions,  not  out  of  books,  but 
new,  out  of  life  and  nature.  We  must 
educate  for  vision  —  for  dreams  and 
deeds  that  are  without  precedent. 

But  not  in  school.  Thoreau  and  Cy- 
rus Dallin  went  to  school,  yet  they  went 
to  nature  more.  Jesus  went  little  to 
tohool.  He  knew  a  few  great  books  pro- 
foimdly;  but  he  was  not  boimd  out  to 
books  for  an  education.  It  is  hardly 
strange  that  the  schools  should  make 
nothing  of  this.  It  is  passing  strange, 
however,  that  we  parents,  dreaming 
dreams  for  our  children,  should  send 
them  to  school  for  their  whole  educa- 
tion, getting  no  hint  from  an  opposite 
course  that  was  found  fit  for  Jesus. 

There  were  schools  and  books  aplenty, 
and  young  Saul  of  Tarsus  had  them, 
and  had  Gamaliel  for  his  teacher.  The 
boy  in  Nazareth  had  a  few  great  books 
of  poetry  and  prophecy;  He  had  his 
school,  too,  but  it  was  the  carpenter's 
shop,  the  village  street,  the  wild,  lonely 
hills  reaching  off  behind  th^  town.  This 
was  his  education;  and  there  ia  none 
better  —  none  other  perhaps  —  for 
authority. 

Supreme  utterance  is  always  poedc 


utterance,  deeply  human,  deeply  relig- 
ious, and  as  fresh  and  daring  as  the 
dawn.  Such  utterance  may  come  un- 
taught. But  if  the  conscious  power  for 
such  utterance  is  the  possession  of  the 
few,  the  instinct  for  it  and  the  joy  in  it 
is  a  quality  of  all  human  minds.  Deep- 
er within  us  than  our  conscious  mind, 
deeper  than  our  subconscious  mind, 
this  instinct  for  utterance  is  the  essence 
of  the  unconscious,  the  inmost,  mind, 
whose  substance  is  the  flux  of  all  orig- 
inals. We  can  all  utter,  create,  make; 
and  we  should  have  in  our  education 
the  raw  materials  out  of  which  new 
things  are  made. 

There  were  other  boys  in  Nazareth, 
who  had  the  books,  the  work-bench,  the 
village  street  and  the  lonely  hills,  with- 
out acquiring  authority.  This  single 
boy  was  different.  So  is  every  boy — 
Yet  no  matter  how  different  this  par- 
ticular boy,  the  significant  thing  is  that 
He  had  for  teachers  the  hmnble  people, 
work  with  tools,  the  solemn,  silent  hiUs, 
and  a  few  beautiful,  intensely  spiritual 
books,  and  that  out  of  this  teaching 
He  learned  to  speak  with  authority. 

So  it  was  with  Lincoln:  the  very  same 
books,  work  with  his  hands,  elemental 
people,  the  lonely  backwoods.  Ian- 
coin  and  Eklward  Everett  were  differ- 
ent; not  so  different  in  genius,  however, 
as  in  education.  *  Lincoln,'  says  a  biog- 
rapher, 'was  a  self-made  man,  in  whom 
genius  triumphed  over  circumstance.' 
I  should  mther  say  that  of  Everett,  the 
accomplished  scholar,  Greek  professor. 
President  of  Harvard  G)llege,  Grovemor 
of  Massachusetts,  editor,  senator,  for- 
eign mimster,  who,  in  spite  of  all  this 
circumstance,  was  something  of  an 
orator.  But  standing  beside  Lincoln 
at  Gettysburg,  he  spoke  for  an  hour 
with  this  vast  book-education,  like  the 
Scribes,  leaving  Lincoln,  with  his  nat- 
ural education,  to  speak  for  five  min- 
utes with  authority .  No,  genius  and  cir- 
cumstance in  Lincoln  were  by  chance 
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joined  together;  conventional  educa- 
tion happily  did  not  put  them  asunder. 

It  IB  not  often  80  with  gmiius.  Chance 
cannot  get  the  consent  of  circumstanoe; 
nor  to-day  is  there  any  match  for  con-' 
▼ention.  The  trouble  is  too  much  school 
education  and  too  little  natural  edu- 
cation. We  limit  education  to  the 
sdiool,  as  if  the  school  were  a  whole 
education  I  Neither  Lincoln  nor  Ever- 
ett had  a  whole  education.  It  is  idle  to 
speculate  on  what  Lincoln  might  have 
been,  had  his  ancestors  stayed  in  Hing- 
ham,  inii^re  they  landed,  and  had  he 
gone  to  Derby  Academy  and  to  Har- 
vard. What  actually  happened  on  the 
Kg  South  Fork  of  NoUn  Creek  is  more 
fl%nificant.  For  here  he  was  bom»  the 
son  of  a  carpenter,  and  he  had  for 
teachers  his  father's  tools,  the  prairie, 
the  westering  pioneers,  the  great  river, 
the  I^e  of  Washingionj  Pilgrim's  PrO" 
gresM^  .£sop,  Shakespeare,  and  the  Bible 
—  the  large  electives  that  well  cover 
the  course  of  natural  education. 

This  is  the  education  for  authority. 
A  child  cannot  be  educated  for  author- 
ity <m  lesser  books,  with  sophisticated 
people,  with  pcnntless  pky  instead  of 
work,  with  ordered  lessons  in  school 
b  place  of  the  dear  disorder  of  nature, 
and  her  companionship,  and  his  own 
soul's.  The  simple  needs  of  authorship 
have  not  changed. 

n 

But  what  chQd  nowadays  has  such 
teadiing?  Who  looks  after  his  natuml 
education  —  his  religion?  As  a  factor 
m  education,  religion  has  almost  ceased 
to  operate,  notwithstanding  the  church 
schools.  The  sensitive  spirit  cannot 
seek  after  God  in  school.  It  should  have 
a  universe  —  and  have  it  all  alone.  As 
truly  as  ever  do  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being  in  God;  but  at  this 
present  moment  we  have  so  much  more 
of  being  in  buuness,  and  move  so  much 


faster  by  motor,  that  it  seems  that  our 
existence  in  Grod  must  have  been  pre- 
natal, or  might  become  possibly  a  [XMt- 
mortem  affair. 

Religion  in  education  is  strictly  the 
part  of  someone  —  the  parental  part 
of  education,  uid  no  business  of  any 
school.  Is  it  because  I  fail  that  I  seem 
to  see  all  parents  failing  in  religion? 
My  children  have  not  had  what  I  had 
in  religion  —  not  my  Quaker  grand- 
father certainly,  who  was  lame  and 
walked  slowly,  and  so,  I  used  to  think, 
and  still  think,  more  surely  walked  with 
God.  My  first  memory  of  that  grand- 
father is  of  his  lifting  an  adder  out  of 
the  winding  woodpath  with  his  cane, 
saying,  'Thee  must  never  hurt  one  of 
God's  creatures'  —  an  intejisely  relig- 
ious act,  which  to  this  day  covers  for 
me  the  glittering  folds  of  the  snake  with 
the  care,  and  not  the  curse,  of  God. 

Years  later  I  was  at  work  in  the 
Marine  Biological  Labomtory  at  Woods 
Hole.  Dr.  C.  O.  Whitman  was  lectur- 
ing. He  had  tmced  the  development  of 
the  cod's  ^g  back  to  a  single  cell  of 
jellied  protoplasm,  when  he  paused. 

*  Gentlemen,'  he  said,  with  dramatic 
restraint,  'I  can  go  no  further.  There  is 
that  in  this  cell  we  call  life.  But  the 
microscope  does  not  reveal  it.  We  all 
know  what  it  does.  But  who  knows 
what  it  is?  Is  it  a  form  of  motion? 
The  theologian  calls  it  Grod.  I  am  not  a 
theologian.  I  do  not  know  what  life  is.' 

He  need  not  have  been  a  theologian 
—  only  a  very  little  child  once,  with 
his  lame  grandfather  to  tell  him  the 
snake  is  God's;  and  in  those  after  years, 
coming  to  the  end  of  his  great  lecture 
on  the  embryology  of  the  cod's  ^g,  and 
to  the  greater  mystery  in  that  cell  of  liv- 
ing protoplasm,  he  would  have  spoken 
with  authority. 

It  is  not  every  child  whose  sleep  is  as 
light  as  little  Samuel's,  whose  dreams 
are  stirred  by  strange  voices  as  were 
Joan  of  Arc's;  but  there  are  many  more. 
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such  children  than  there  are  parents 

like  Hannah,  or  priests  like  Eli,  to  tell 

them  that  it  is  the  voice  of  God.. 

The  crimson  was  fading  into  cold 

October  gray  as  I  came  upon  him  — 

twelve  years  pld,  and  just  an  ordinary 

boy^  his  garden  fork  imder  the  hill 

of  potatoes  he  had  started  to  dig,  his 

face  upturned,  his  eyes  following  far 

off  the  flight  of  a  wild  duck  across  the 

sky. 

'He  who  from  cone  to  sone^' 

I  b^an,  more  to  myself  than  to  him. 
'Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain 
flight,' 

he  went  on,  as  much  to  himself  as  to  me. 

'Father,'  he  added  reflectively,  as  the 
bird  disappeared  down  the  dusky  8lop>e 
of  the  sky,  *  I  'm  glad  I  know  that  piece.' 

•Why?'  I  asked. 

'I  see  so  much  more  when  the  wild 
ducks  fly  over.* 

*How  much  more  do  you  see?* 

*I  see  the  wild  ducks  and  God  flying 
over  together-' 

And  is  he  a  poet  who  sees  less?  Beau- 
ty and  truth  that  do  not  reach  religion 
do  not  reach  the  human  heart.  An  edu- 
cation that  lacks  religion  must  lack 
authority,  because  it  cannot  know  who 
made  the  flat-headed  adder,  who  flies 
Wkh  the  wild  duck,  who  works  in  the 
eod's  ^g,  to  will  and  to  do.  Religion  is 
the  consciousness  of  the  universe — that 
it  is  infinite,  eternal,  and  that  it  is  all 
God'dl 

m 

The  realm  of  art,  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  and  the  life  of  this  dear  earth 
admit  only  little  children.  Great  utter- 
since  is  universal  utterance,  simple  and 
unique^ 

>  Henry  Adams,  in  the  course  of  his 
'Education,'  had  come  from  the  South 
Seas  to  Paris  with  John  La  Farge.  *  At 
the  gallmes  and  exhibitions  he  was 
shocked)' 'sii"he  says^  *by  the  effort  of 
art  to  be^-'OriginaU  and  when,  one  day. 


after  much  reflection.  La  Farge  asked 
whether  there  might  not  still  be  room 
for  something  simple  in  art,  Adams 
shook  his  head.  As  he  saw  the  world, 
it  was  no  longer  simple  and  could  not 
express  itself  simply.  It  should  ex- 
press what  it  was,  and  this  was  som^ 
thing  that  neither  Adams  nor  La  Farge 
understood.' 

But  it  was  precisely  this  sophisticated 
world  that  Adams  did  understand,  and 
not  simple  men  and  women.  Adams 
was  not  bom  a  babe  into  life,  but  an 
Adams  into  Boston,  with  (to  quote  him) 
*the  First  Church,  the  Boston  State 
House,  Beacon  Hill,  John  Hancock  and 
John  Adams,  Mount  Vernon  Street, 
and  Quincy  all  crowding  on  [his]  ten 
pounds  of  babyhood.'  And  the  trouble 
with  Henry  Adams  was  that  he  never 
got  from  under. 

Jesus  was  more  fortunate.  He  was 
bom  in  a  stable.  Lincoln  had  the  luck 
of  a  log  cabin  on  the  Big  South  Fork  of 
Nolin  Creek,  as  had  Cyrus  Dallin,  the 
sculptor,  only  his  cabin  stood  within  a 
stockade  in  wild,  unsettled  Utah.  Bos- 
ton has  foimd  room  for  Dallin's  Appeal 
to  the  Great  Spirit,  as  the  world  has 
foimd  ample  room  for  the  Gettysburg 
Address  —  sin^^le,  elemental  things  of 
art  that  shall  never  want  for  room. 

The  world  is  not  simple;  or  the  cell 
of  the  cod's  egg,  either.  The  forces  of 
cleavage  are  in  that  cell,  the  whole  fear- 
ful fish  is  there,  and  future  oceans  of 
fish  besides,  all  in  that  pellucid  drop  of 
protoplasm.  Society  never  was,  never 
can  be,  simple.  It  cannot  be  educated 
for  authority,  but  only  to  know  and  ac- 
cept authority. 

Grod  speaks  to  the  man,  not  to  the 
multitude  —  to  Moses  on  the  Moimt, 
not  to  the  people  huddled  in  the  plain. 
Society  commissions,  but  the  individ- 
ual finds  the  truth,  reveals  the  beauty. 
*Art,'  says  Whistler,  *is  limited  to  the 
infinite,  and  beginning  there,  cannot 
progress.   The  painter  has  but  the  same 
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pencil,  —  the  sculptor  the  chisel  of  cen- 
turies, —  and  painter  and  sculptor  con- 
sequently work  alone.' 

We  forget  that  scribes  get  together 
in  schools,  but  that  creators  work  ^each 
in  lus  separate  star,'  as  lonely  as  God; 
and  that  the  education  of  the  creator 
is  strictly  in  the  hands  of  those  respon- 
sible for  him.  The  responsibility  of 
professional  teachers  is  for  children. 
They  must  think  children,  in  terms  of 
men  and  women;  and  must  educate 
them  for  society.  We  parents  must 
think  the  child,  must  educate  the  child, 
not  for  society,  but  for  himself —  for 
authority.  The  teachers,  looking  upon 
their  pupils,  see  the  people,  equal  before 
the  law,  sharing  alike  the  privil^es, 
diouldering  alike  the  responsibilities 
—  one  another's  keepers,  upon  whose 
intelligence  and  right  spirit  the  nation 
rests.  Thus,  as  teachers,  they  see  their 
chQdren  and  their  educational  duty. 

As  a  parent,  I  must  see  my  child  as 
foreordained  from  the  foimdation  of  the 
worid;  and  looking  upoii  him,  I  must 
cry,  'Unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  imto  us  a 
son  is  given,  and  the  government  shall 
beuponhisshoulders;and  his  name  shall 
be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor  —  or 
poet,  or  prophet,  for  he  shall  have  au- 
thority.' So,  as  a  par^it,  I  must  think 
<rf  my  child  and  of  my  educational  duty. 

God's  work  is  not  done;  and  mine 
may  be  the  son  called  from  the  begin- 
ning, to  complete  in  line,  or  color,  or 
word,  or  deal,  the  divine  thing  God 
started  but  could  not  finish.  For  God 
is  not  complete  until  he  is  made  flesh, 
and  dwells  among  us. 

There  is  no  school  that  can  provide 
for  this  Only  Son.  School  education  is 
social  —  it  is  for  all;  for  life  together; 
how  to  even  and  average  life's  extremes. 
The  private  school  for  the  brilliant 
mind  is  pure  sophistry,  and  Simon-pure 
snobbery.  Averaging,  of  course,  is  a 
process  down,  as  well  as  up,  to  a  com- 
mon level  —  a  social  level.  Democracy 
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is  that  common  social  level.  Education 
in  a  democracy  must  average — teach 
the  high  to  come  down,  the  humble 
to  rise,  and  all  of  us  to  walk  togeth- 
er. Not  trying  to  do  more  than  this 
for  any,  or  daring  to  do  less  than  this 
for  all,  it  must  hinder  no  mind  either 
by  merging  individuality,  or  by  setting 
up  a  material  well-being  for  the  better 
values  of  the  spirit. 

The  level  of  education  has  risen  late- 
ly in  the  public  schools;  imiversity 
standards  meanwhile  have  distinctly 
deteriorated  —  have  sought  the  aver- 
age. 'Collie  education  is  now  aimed 
to  qualify  the  student,  not  to  give  him 
quality.'  The  college  has  become  a 
business  institution;  even  the  collie  of 
liberal  arts  is  now  a  pre-pedagogical, 
pre-medical,  pre-legal,  or  some  other 
pre-practical  vocational  school. 

Students  still  come  to  collie  to  serve, 
come  seeing  visions  too,  being  young 
—  but  visions  of  business.  In  the  mul- 
titude of  twenty  college  classes  passing 
through  my  lecture-room  I  know  of 
but  one  student  to  finish  his  course, 
bent  as  he  was  bom,  to  poetry.  He  is 
now  spinning  a  Ph.D.  cocoon  for  him- 
self, the  poet  about  to  emerge  a  collie 
professor! 

This  is  not  the  fault  of  youth.  Trail- 
ing clouds  of  glory  do  they  come  from 
Grod  who  was  their  home.  But  they 
land  in  America  for  business.  And  in 
such  niunbers! 

I  believe  in  numbers,  in  business.  I 
freely  trust  the  work  of  the  state  with 
this  safe,  sane  average  —  but  it  was 
none  of  them  who  wrote  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation,  or  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

The  poet  cannot  be  the  direct  pro- 
duct of  the  schools.  His  education  is 
more  out  of  things  than  books,  more 
out  of  solitude  than  society,  more  out 
of  nature  than  schools.  The  author  is 
single,  original,  free;  he  uses  raw  mate- 
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riab,  dements,  earths  that  are  with- 
out form  and  void.  In  him  is  the  pat- 
tern of  all  new  worlds.  His  life  is  to 
shape  them»  and  give  them  smis  and 
stars.  But  in  place  of  raw  materials, 
the  unattemptcd  yet  in  prose  or  rh3rme, 
we  give  him  only  the  graded  systems 
of  the  schools,  which  make  for  many 
essential  things,  but  which  may  be  more 
deadly  to  his  creative  faculty  than  any- 
thing the  headlong  angels  fell  on  in 
Hell.  For  they  had,  at  least. 

The  daricv  wnfathomed,  infinite  abyss, 

through  whose  obscure  one  of  them 
must  find  his  uncouth  way;  whereas 
our  unfallen  children  are  run  into  the 
school  machine  at  five,  and  earlier,  as 
oranges  into  a  sorter,  the  little  ones 
dropping  out  through  their  proper  hole 
into  shop  or  ofiice,  the  bigger  ones  roll- 
ing on  until  they  tmnble  into  college. 

Human  nature  is  imique,  and  not  to 
be  handled  by  machine.  It  is  active, 
a  doing  nature,  fit  for  unfinished  earth, 
not  heaven,  the  earth-partner,  and  co- 
creator  in  God^s  slowly  shaping  world. 
Send  human  nature  to  school?  But  if 
school  can  make  them,  why  are  we 
without  *a  great  poet,  a  great  phil- 
osopher, a  great  religious  leader'? 
Why  is  it  that  *the  great  voices  of  the 
spirit  are  stilled  just  now'?  It  is  be- 
cause education  is  too  far  removed  from 
the  simple,  the  original — from  life  and 
nature. 

IV 

A  poet  is  still-bom  in  Boston  every 
day  —  killed  by  toys  in  pkce  of  the 
tools  that  make  them;  by  books  in 
place  of  the  life  they  tell  of;  by  schools, 
museums,  theatres,  and  stores,  where 
things  are  pieced  and  ordered,  filmed, 
collected,  canned,  and  labeled,  in  pkce 
of  a  whole  world  of  whole  things,  until 
the  little  poet  asks  me,  as  one  did  the 
other  day,  'What  does  cream  come 
from?'  a  sterilized  concoction  in  a  bot- 


tle, brought  by  the  grocer,  his  nearest 
approach  to  a  cow  and  a  milking-stool! 
Yet  he  was  to  have  written  of 

Wrinkled  skin  on  scalded  milkl 

The  educating  process  is  started 
wrong,  and  started  too  early.  It  should 
start  with  work.  Watch  a  child  at 
mud-pies  or  building  a  dam.  Such  in- 
tense application,  such  concentrated 
effort,  such  complete  abandon  1  Play? 
The  sweat  on  that  little  face,  the  tongue 
tight  between  the  teeth,  the  utter  un* 
consciousness  of  burning  sun  and  cool- 
ing dinner,  are  the  very  signs  of  divine 
creative  work. 

Every  son  of  God  needs,  if  not  a 
world  to  create,  an  earth  to  ^ti&dtie.  But 
instead  of  allowing  him  to  work,  we 
teach  him  to  be  amused,  as  if  his  proper 
frame  were  passive,  his  natural  action 
irresponsible;  as  if  he  must  be  kept  busy 
at  winding  things  up  and  watching  them 
rundown. 

We  have  not  the  courage  of  our  con- 
victions—  if  indeed  we  have  educa- 
tional convictions  1  No  father,  asked 
for  bread,  would  give  a  stone;  but  when 
asked  for  truth  and  beauty  and  reality, 
how  few  of  us  have  the  courage  to  give 
a  son  what  Jesus  had,  or  Lincoln  had, 
or  the  two  years  before  the  mast  that 
young  Richard  Henry  Dana  had  I 

Quitting  his  cultured  home,  his  so- 
phisticated college,  his  conventional 
city,  Dana  escaped  by  way  of  the  old, 
uncultured  sea,  with  men  as  uncultured. 
He  had  plum-duff  on  Sundays.  Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast  tells  the  story  of 
that  escape  from  scribbling  into  living, 
from  a  state  of  mind  like  Boston,  out 
and  down  around  the  Horn. 

To  save  the  poet  and  prophet  now 
standardized  to  scribes,  shall  we  do 
away  with  schools?  I  have  known  too 
many  freak  poets,  too  many  fool  proph- 
ets, to  say  that.  Grenius  is  unique;  it  is 
also  erratic,  and  needs  to  toe  the  mark 
in  school.  The  training  for  expression 
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is  more  than  wandering  lonely  as  a 
doud.  There  is  much  for  the  poet  in 
trigonometry»  and  in  English  gram- 
mar. He  must  go  to  school  to  meet  his 
fellows,  too,  and  his  teachers  —  but  not 
imtil  he  is  able  both  to  listen  to  the 
doctors  and  to  ask  them  questions. 

Education  for  authority  must  both 
precede  and  continue  with  conven- 
timal  education;  equal  place  made  for 
diores,  great  books,  simple  people,  and 
the  out-of-doors;  with  that  which  is 
made  for  texts,  and  recitations,  and 
sdioolroom  drill ;  parents  sharing  equal- 
ty  with  professional  teachers  in  the  whole 
process,  imless  we  utterly  nationalize 
our  children. 

Two  of  my  children  are  in  a  Boston 
high  school,  having  five  hours  of  Latin, 
five  of  German,  five  of  French,  three  of 
Kiglish,  three  of  mathematics,  three  of 
history,  two  of  military  drill  —  twenty- 
six  hours  in  all.  And  they  call  it  edu- 
cational! That  is  not  education.  That 
18  getting  ready  for  collie  —  which  is 
not  to  be  confuted  with  education.  It 
fits  for  college,  not  for  authority;  it  is 
almost  certain  death  to  originality  and 
the  creative  faculty. 

There  must  be  a  course  of  study  in 
school  and  college,  and  it  must  be 
diaped  to  some  end.  Is  it,  however,  the 
right  «id  of  four  years  in  high  school, 
to  get  to  college?  or  the  right  end  of 
four  years  in  collie,  to  get  into  a  job? 
There  is  a  c^tain  Spartan  virtue  in 
dus  hig^i-school  study,  something  that 
makes  for  push  and  power,  but  nothing 
of  preparation  for  great  utterance  in 
sermon  or  song. 

The  children  do  not  know  that  the 
poet  in  them  is  being  killed.  I  know  — 
bat  I  only  half  believe  the  poet  to  be  in 
themi 

The  sin  of  the  fathers  —  this  fear 
oi  the  divine  fire!  Mine  are  ordinary 
children.  I  should  have  adopted  them, 
foundlings  of  imknown  elfin  parentage. 
Hen  I  had  believed,  and  had  given 


them  to  Merlin,  as  Arthur  was  given, 
or  to  the  Lord,  as  Hannah  gave  little 
Samuel. 

I  did  have  them  bom  and  brought 
up  in  the  hills  of  Hingham,  forced  out 
of  the  city  when  the  second  one  came. 
I  gave  them  the  farm,  the  woods,  the 
great  books,  the  simple  people,  and  re- 
ligion, but  timidly  —  allowing  them  at 
this  day  to  take  fifteen  hours  of  study 
in  foreign  languages  to  three  meagre 
hours  in  their  glorious  native  tongue. 
And  these  are  to  be  poets  and  prophets! 

Then  they  must  needs  speak  in  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Latin.  English  is 
a  foreign  tongue  in  the  Boston  high 
schools.  John  Gower  did  his  Confesaio 
Amaniis  in  three  languages,  but  Geof- 
frey Chaucer  found  it  a  life's  task  to 
conquer  his  native  English,  sighing,  — 

Tbe  lyf  so  short,  the  cnf  t  so  long  to  leme. 

Poets  have  scarcely  time  to  learn 
their  own  language.  If  any  of  them  are 
going  through  American  high  schools, 
they  will  learn  a  few  French  irregular 
verbs,  know  that  Weib  is  neuter,  and 
how  Amo  is  conjugated,  but  they  will 
not  know  the  parts  of  the  verbs  *lay* 
and  *lie,'  and  their  vocabulary  of  ad- 
jectives will  be  limited  to  *some*  and 
*'dandy '  or  to  *  some-dandy.* 

*  We  don't  need  to  study  English,  we 
inherit  it,'  one  of  my  college  men  said 
to  me. 

*How  much  did  you  inherit?'  lasked; 
and  as  a  test  turned  to  Whittier's  Snoto- 
Bounds  which  lay  on  my  lecture-room 
desk,  and  read  to  him,  — 

Meanwhile  we  did  our  nightly  chores 
Brought  in  the  wood  from  out  of  doors  — 

and  the  ten  lines  that  follow,  finding 
eight  words — *  littered,'  *mows,'  'wal- 
nut bows,'  *  herds-grass,'  *  stanchion,' 
'chores,  ''querulous,' and  'birch' — that 
were  foreign  to  the  majority  of  the 
class  —  without  meaning,  and  so  with- 
out image  and  poetry.  It  chanced  that 
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I  was  wearing  a  brown  Windsor  tie, 
and  I  saw  one  student  nudge  another 
and  whisper,  *The  cows  had  "walnut 
bows"  on  like  the  professor's/ 

Rubbing  it  in  a  little,  I  declared  that 
I  could  open  any  English  book,  and  on 
any  page  find  a  word  that  none  of  them 
had  ever  used,  and  that  most  of  them 
would  not  even  understand.  On  my 
desk  lay  a  small  wrapped  book  from 
some  publisher.  I  cut  the  string;  found 
it  a  supplementary  reader  for  the  eighth 
grade,  and  opening  it  in  the  middle,  took 
the  middle  paragraph  on  the  page,  and 
began  to  read,  — 

*The  ragged  copses  on  the  horizon 
showed  the  efiect  of  the  severe  shelling' 
—  a  war-story,  reprinted  from  the 
Youth* 8  Companion  I 

^Copses,'  I  said  to  the  young  man 
who  had  inherited  the  English  language, 
*what  does  "ragged  copses"  mean?' 

He  took  one  profound  look  into  his 
heritage,  —  in  the  region  of  his  dia- 
phragm,—  then  cast  his  eyes  slowly 
around  the  horizon  of  the  room,  and  an- 
swered, that  he  did  n't  know  what  the 
rdgged  policemen  were  doing  there  in 
No  Man's  Landl 

I  turned  to  a  young  woman  student. 
*What  does  "ragged  copses"  mean?'  I 
asked. 

She  raised  her  hands  to  her  face, 
shivered  cruelly,  and  replied  that  she 
just  hated  such  horrid  words  —  she 
just  hated  to  think  of  that  battlefield 
all  strewn  with  ghastly  tattered  corpses  I 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  another 
college  man,  reporter  on  the  Boston 
OlobCy  whose  chief  told  me  of  sending 
him  to  get  a  story  about  a  little  bay 
colt  that  was  prancing  gayly  up  News- 
paper Row.  Turning  at  the  office  door, 
the  reporter  asked  doubtfully,  *You 
said  a  bay  colt  —  Is  that  some  kind  of 
sea-horse?' 

*Who  said  sea-horse?'  snorted  the 
editor.  *I  said  a  bay  colt  out  on  the 
street.* 


*Is  that  a  new  breed  of  horse?' 

*Breed?'  roared  the  editor.  'Breed? 
I  said  a  bay  colt — a  color,  not  a  breed !  * 

*0h,  come  now,'  said  the  imdone  re- 
porter, *  don't  jolly  me.  There  isn't 
any  such  color  in  the  rainbow.' 

*Nor  among  neckties  either,'  added 
the  editor;  *but  there  is  among  horses, 
as  any  farm-boy  knows.' 

What  any  farm-boy  knows  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  knowledge  and  the  foun- 
dation of  the  vocabulary  of  authority. 
The  farm-boy's  elemental,  but  amaz- 
ingly varied,  word-horde  is  the  very 
form  of  universal  speech.  Poets  and 
prophets  have  always  used  his  simple 
words;  and  poets  and  prophets  must 
ever  live  as  he  lives,  and  learn  what  he 
has  learned  of  language  and  things* 

And  Nature,  the  old  nune,  took 

The  chOd  upon  her  knee. 
Saying,  'Here  is  a  stoiy  book. 

Thy  father  has  written  for  thee.' 

That  was  the  first  story-book.  It 
still  remains  the  greatest  of  source- 
books. Here  the  human  story  begins; 
against  this  background  the  plot  un- 
folds; and  here  ends.  Here  is  written 
that  older  tale  of  Limvlus  polyphemus^ 
the  horse-shoe  crab,  and  that  ancienter 
story  of  the  stars.  Into  the  Book  of 
Nature  are  bound  all  the  "Manuscripts 
of  God '  —  the  originals  of  all  authors^ 
whether  they  create  in  words,  or  notes, 
or  colors,  or  curves;  the  originals  of  the 
past,  of  the  present,  and  that  longer, 
richer  future. 

'G>me  wander  with  me»'  she  said, 

'Into  regions  yet  untrod; 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 
In  the  manuscripts  of  Godl' 

Mother  of  us  all.  Nature  should  be 
the  teacher  of  all,  lest  she  be  denied 
that  chosen  one  to  whom  she  would 
give  authority.  It  is  she  who  shall  show 
him  how,  *  in  the  citron  wing  of  the  pale 
butterfly  with  its  dainty  spots  of  orange,' 
he  shall  see  'the  stately  halls  of  fair 
gold,  with  their  slender  saffron  pillars'; 
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and  *how  the  delicate  drawing  high  up- 
on the  walls  shall  be  traced  in  tender 
tones  of  orpiment,  and  repeated  by  the 
base  in  notes  of  graver  hue/ 

But  these  things  are  written  in  books, 
and  hung  in  galleries,  and  can  be  taught 
more  quickly  there?  They  cannot  be 
taught  at  aU  there.  Nature  keeps  no 
schooL  She  teaches  her  pupils  singly, 
revealing  to  each  what  is  for  him  alone. 
He  can  learn  many  things  in  school, 
but  not  authority  —  not  how  to  paint 
Whistler's  Mother,  or  how  to  write 
Wordsworth's  'Stepping  Westward,* 
or  how  to  cut  a  single  marble  of  the 
Parth^ion. 

*By  what  authority  doest  thou  these 
things?' 

The  poet  answers:  'Nature  is  my 
authority, 

'And  that  anziliar  light 
Which  <Hi  the  aetting  sun  bestows  new  splendor.' 

Yet  the  schools  overflow,  as  if  author- 
ity were  there  I  Students  come  to  paint 
and  to  play,  before  they  learn  to  see 
and  hear;  they  come  to  write,  before 
experience  has  given  them  anything  to 
say.  They  must  come  to  school,  the 
fxophet  from  the  wilderness,  the  poet 
firom  the  fields  and  hills,  when  twice 
ten  summers  have  stamped  their  minds 
forever  with 

The  faces  d  the  moving  year. 

Tlie  first  Monday  of  September, 
labor  is  on  parade.  The  Tuesday  after, 
and  the  school-children  of  America  are 
on  the  march — a  greater  host  than 
labor's,  as  its  work  is  greater.  This  is 
the  vastest  thing  we  Americans  do,  this 
mighty  making  of  the  democratic  mind 

—  the  average  mind.  But  it  is  not  a 
poetic-prophetic  mind  we  are  making 

—  not  educated  for  authority. 

Too,  too  few  of  all  this  marching  mul- 
titude are  coming  to  their  little  books 
well  read  in  the  Bookof  Nature;  and  to 
their  little  teachers  from  earU^,  ele- 


mental lessons  with  the  thoughtful  hills, 
with  the  winds,  and  the  watchful  stars. 

Earth  and  the  common  face  of  nature 

have  not  spoken  to  them 

•  •  •  rememberable  things. 

This  is  not  for  the  schools  to  do;  this 
is  beyond  the  schools  to  do;  and  besides, 
it  is  then  too  late;  for  Derwent,  or  some 
other  winding  stream,  should  miurmur 
to  the  poet-babe  while  still  in  arms, 
and  give  him 

Amid  the  fretful  dwellings  of  mankind, 

A  foretaste,  a  dim  earnest  of  the  calm 

That  Nature  breathes  among  the  hills  and  groves. 

We  Americans  do  not  give  beauty 
and  joy  to  our  children.  We  are  not  a 
happy-hearted,  imaginative  people.  It 
is  the  foreign  children  who  steal  the 
flowers  from  our  parks;  who  dance  to 
the  hurdy-gurdy;  who  haunt  our  pic- 
ture galleries  —  little  lovers  of  warmth, 
and  tone,  and  color! 

Every  worker  bee  in  the  hive  might 
have  been  a  queen,  had  not  the  pitiless 
economy  of  the  colony  cramped  her 
growing  body  into  a  worker  cell,  till, 
pinched  and  perverted,  she  takes  her 
place  in  the  fearful  communism  of  the 
tribe,  an  unsexed  thing,  the  normal 
mother  in  her  starved  into  an  abnormal 
worker,  her  very  ovipositor  turned  from 
its  natural  use  into  a  poison-tipped 
sting. 

Theoretically,  we  are  not  communis- 
tic, but  in  industry  and  education  we 
have  put  the  worker-cell  theory  into 
operation,  cramping  the  growing  child 
into  practically  a  uniform  vocational 
system,  intellectually  overfeeding,  and 
spiritually  imderfeeding  the  creator  in 
him  into  a  worker  —  a  money-maker. 

Some  fathers  of  us,  more  mothers, 
perhaps,  might  ask  prophets  and  poets 
of  the  Lord;  but  who  of  us  would  have 
the  courage  to  educate  such  children 
for  poetry  and  prophecy? 
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Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  am 
not  a  movie  fan.  Therefore  there  is  a 
lot  about  movies  that  I  do  not  know. 
Most  of  my  friends  honestly  dislike 
them.  But  now  and  then  I  find  one» 
equally  intelligent,  equally  educated, 
who  attends  regularly.  I  go  very  sel- 
dom, myself;  but  I  should  undoubtedly, 
during  the  last  year,  have  seen  more 
movies,  if  good  ones  had  been  accessi- 
bly. I  have  not  great  experience,  but  I 
have  at  least  overcome  certain  initial 
prejudices. 

It  is  certain  that  the  movies  have 
come  to  stay  —  for  a  time.  What  form 
the  theatrical  art  of  the  twenty-first 
century  will  take,  we  do  not  know.  It 
may  be  that  movies  will  be  superseded 
by  something  that  even  Mr.  Wells  can- 
not guess  at.  At  present,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  something  universally  pop> 
ular.  Our  best  Intimate  actors  have 
condescended  to  the  screen,  and  Mary 
Pickf ord  and  Charlie  Chaplin  are  known 
to  yellow  folk  in  kimonos,  brown  folk  in 
sarongs,  and  Paraguayans  of  the  plain. 

The  movies  have  had  to  bear  a  great 
deal  of  criticism  of  late,  as  corrupters 
of  the  public  morals.  I  have  never  seen 
one  of  the  *  unclean'  movies  they  talk 
about.  I  do  not  doubt  they  exist.  But 
I  should  say  that  the  danger  of  the  film- 
play  is  due  rather  to  its  wide  dispersion 
than  to  its  actual  badness.  That  is:  if 
one  bad  picture  is  released,  a  million 
people  will  see  it;  whereas  a  dozen  bad 
|rfays  reach  only  a  very  few  spectators 
in  comparison.  According  to  all  that  I 


can  learn,  motion-picture  producers  are 
much  more  scrupulous  than  theatrical 
managers.  Moreover,  I  believe  that 
you  actually  could  go  further  in  a  mov- 
ing picture,  without  legitimate  shock, 
than  you  could  on  the  stage.  There  is 
something  very  shadowy  and  unreal 
still  in  the  film  presentment  of  life.  I 
never  saw  Zaza  —  except  played  by  a 
German  stock  company,  when  Zaza,  in 
her  most  vivid  scene,  was  swathed  to 
the  neck  in  a  red  flannel  dressing-gown. 
But  I  had  Zaza  described  to  me  in  its 
day,  and  I  have  never  seen  anything 
like  that  on  the  screen.  Say  what  you 
will,  people  who  are  looking  for  the 
*  suggestive'  will  get  much  more  of 
what  they  want  for  their  money  by  look- 
ing at  half-dressed  flesh  and  blood  than 
they  will  by  looking  at  one-quarter- 
dressed  photographs.  The  movies  are 
a  two-dimensional  world,  and  crimes 
are  committed  in  three  dimensions. 
Personally,  I  have  seen  only  decent 
movies.  I  incline,  in  any  case,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  movie  peril  lies  elsewhere. 

The  peril  of  the  movies,  in  other 
words,  is  vulgarity.  By  which  I  do  not 
mean  physical  indecency,  or  even  situa^ 
tions  by  implication  risqv^s.  I  mean 
general  cheapness  of  ideals,  and  senti- 
mentalism,  far  more  than  salaciousness. 
I  doubt  if  the  adverse  critics  have  put 
their  fingers  on  the  real  reason  for  this 
vulgarity,  or  found  the  real  analogy. 

There  is  not  much  sense,  for  exam- 
ple, in  comparing  the  moral  efiect  of 
the  movies  with  die  moral  efiect  of  the 
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kgidiiiate  stage.  In  most  places,  tak- 
ing the  country  through,  the  admission 
fee  is  v»y  small.  The  mass  of  the  peo- 
{de  who  go  to  them  constantly,  year 
in  and  year  out,  are  the  people  who 
nev^*  went,  and  never  would  go,  year 
in  and  year  out,  to  ordinary  plays. 
The  movie  public  is  not  —  taking  the 
country  through,  as  I  say  —  the  thea^ 
tre-^cnng  public.  The  movies  are  cer- 
tunly  a  new  substitute  for  something; 
but  what  they  are  a  substitute  for  is 
not  the  l^itimate  stage.  They  are  a 
substitute,  rather,  for  cheap  vaude- 
ville (and  they  are  much  better  for  the 
pubtic  morals  than  cheap  vaudeville) 
and  for  cheap  literature.  The  girls 
who  throng  the  movie  theatres  are  the 
girb  who  used  to  read  Laura  Jean  libby 
and  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon.  The  boys 
who  throng  them  are  the  ones  who 
used  to  read  Nick  Carter  and  Deadwood 
Dick.  Chewing-gum  was  always  inclu- 
ded with  both.  The  people  who  can 
afford  Broadway  pla3rs,  or  who  have 
Broadway  theatres  within  their  reach, 
are  not  the  ones  who  create  the  depend- 
able movie  audience.  It  is  the  people 
who  never  could  afford  the  first-class 
tlieatres,  or  who  do  not  live  where 
they  could  get  at  them,  even  if  they 
had  the  money,  who  swell  the  film-cor- 
porations' dividends.  When  those  peo- 
ple saw  plays  at  all,  they  usually  saw  a 
•ten-tw«it'-thirt''  show:  Bertha  the 
Sewmg-Machine  GirU  or  the  Queen  of 
the  Highr-Bindere.  They  did  not  go  to 
the  theatre  much,  anyway;  they  read 
cheap  literature  in  pink  and  green  cov- 
ers, for  which  they  paid  the  traditional 
dime.  They  do  not  read  so  much  of  it 
now.  Less  of  it  —  far  less  —  is  pro- 
duced. The  demand  has  fallen  off.  The 
people  who  used  to  call  for  it  now  go  to 
the  movies.  And  if  any  of  you  were 
ever  wicked  enough,  in  childhood,  to 
stalk  the  New  York  Fireside  Companion 
(or  whatever  it  was)  to  the  kitchen 
coalhod  (agaiiftt  orders)  and  read  A 


LUOe  Wild  Roee  and  the  Slight  that  FeU 
upon  It  or  Was  She  His  Lauftd  Wifef 
then  you  know  that  the  movies  are  bet- 
ter for  that  public  than  the  literature 
they  have  displaced.  Even  the  not  very 
clean  movie  is  better  than  the  works  of 
Albert  Ross.  Any  movie  I  have  ever 
seen  or  heard  described  is  not  only  good 
morals  but  great  art,  in  comparison. 
You  must  chalk  it  up  to  the  credit  of 
the  movies  that  they  have  actually  dis- 
placed those  books.  They  have  closed 
up  that  literary  red-light  district. 

Let  me  repeat,  and  then  have  done 
with  this  argument:  the  people  who 
go  to  moving  pictures  would  not,  had 
there  been  no  moving  pictures,  have 
been  going  to  see  Hamlet.  They  would 
have  been  going  to  see  The  Queen  of  the 
Opium  Ring;  they  would  have  been  read- 
ing Ten  Buckets  of  Blood  or  The  Apple- 
womxm's  Revenge,  or  they  would  have 
been  walking  the  streets  with  an  eye 
out  for  personal  adventure.  The  cor- 
ruptible ones,  I  mean.  The  hard- 
worked  mothers  of  families  —  who  are 
a  large  part  of  movie  audiences  in  small 
towns  —  would  have  been  sitting  at 
home  inventing,  for  sheer  emptiness  and 
weariness  of  mind,  bitter  little  scandals 
about  their  neighbors.  The  men  would 
have  been  —  we  have  all  been  told  — 
in  the  wicked,  wicked  comer  saloon. 
We  must  get  it  firmly  fixed  in  our  minds 
that  the  movies  represent  a  step  up,  not 
a  step  down,  in  popular  amusement. 
Of  course,  you  may  be  fancying  that 
all  these  people,  if  deprived  of  movies, 
would  be  attending  imiversity  exten- 
sion lectures.  But,  if  so,  I  think  yc^u 
are  quite  wrong. 

The  question  of  the  very  yoimg,  I 
admit,  remains.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
too  many  children  go  to  the  movies  too 
frequently.  In  well-run  theatres  they 
are  not  admitted  unless  accompanied 
by  an  older  person;  but  the  necessary 
escort  is  usually  forthcoming.  Babes  in 
arms,  I  know,  are  frequent  spectators 
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at  the  theatre  I  occasionally  go  to.  I 
suppose  it  will  not  particularly  hurt  the 
babes  in  arms:  the  theatre  is  better  ven- 
tilated, probably,  than  their  own  homes. 
The  boys  and  girls  from  eight  to  sixteen 
are  the  real  problem.  Even  so,  I  should 
want  to  be  very  sure  how  their  parents 
would  otherwise  provide  for  their  leis- 
ure, before  I  condemned  this  particu- 
lar way.  I  do  think  that,  for  those  of  us 
who  are  tr3ring  to  bring  up  our  child- 
ren sanely  and  wisely,  the  movies  are 
an  obstacle,  especially  in  a  small  town 
where  the  posters  are  flamboyant  and 
unavoidable.  The  children  beg  to  go. 
You  can  deal  with  the  circus  and  the 
Hippodrome  —  things  that  have  to  be 
succumbed  to  only  once  a  year.  But 
with  three  different  matin6es  a  week, 
all  the  twelve  months,  it  is  harder. 
Every  now  and  then  there  is  a  picture 
that  they  may  as  well  see:  something 
spectacular  in  the  right  sense,  travel- 
and-animal  things,  Alice  in  Wonderland 
or  Treasure  Island.  When  once  they 
have  been,  they  want  to  go  again.  But 
that  is  up  to  the  careful  parent. 

I  admit,  too,  that  boys  and  girls, 
young  people  in  general,  who  never  did 
read  the  literature  I  have  referred  to, 
are  now  movie  fans.  The  picture  palace 
is  not  the  haimt  of  the  proletariat  sim- 
ply. By  no  means.  The  taste  of  the 
young  is  likely  to  be  to  some  extent  cor- 
rupted. But  again,  what  would  they 
be  doing  if  they  did  not  go?  We  must 
not  be  foolish  enough  to  think  that  the 
movies  are  the  only  difference  between 
our  generation  and  theirs,  or  that  the 
well-brought-up  young  thing,  if  movies 
were  out  of  the  way,  would  be  cultivat- 
ing his  taste  in  the  fashion  his  grand- 
parents would  have  approved.  The 
film-play  may  be  a  step  down  for  some, 
where  it  is  a  step  up  for  others;  but  I 
am  cynical  enough  to  believe  that,  if 
a  generation  feels  like  stepping  down, 
it  will  do  so.  The  undergraduates  of 
Princeton,  for  example  (so  I  have  been 


told),  all  go  to  the  movies  every  evening 
at  seven  o'clock.  I  think  that  is  a  little 
exaggerated,  perhaps,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  go  vary  regularly. 
Perhaps  it  is  unfortunate.  Perluipsthe 
undergraduates  of  fifteen  years  ago 
were  better  off.  But  before  I  admitted 
that,  I  should  like  to  be  sure  that  the 
undergraduates  of  fifteen  years  ago  read 
Shakespeare  or  discussed  metaphysics 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  am 
very  much  from  Missouri  in  this  matter. 

n 

All  this  sounds  like  defense  of  the 
movies,  which  I  have  admitted  to  be 
vulgar.  Let  us  look  at  this  special  vul- 
garity a  little.  When  a  good  novel,  say, 
is  dramatized,  it  is  practically  always 
vulgarized.  You  cannot  put  a  work  of 
art  into  a  different  medium  without, 
to  a  large  extent,  spoiling  it.  Especially 
a  work  of  art  which  has  been  wrought 
out  of  words  cannot  be  put  into  a  word- 
less medium  without  losing  a  great  deal. 
The  great  faults  of  the  picture  play,  I 
seem  to  make  out,  are  two:  sensation- 
alism and  sentimentalism.  I  read,  the 
other  day,  in  a  motion-picture  maga* 
zine  (two  weeks'  allowance  for  that, 
alas!)  the  following  statement,  made  by 
a  big  producer:  'We  would  not  have 
dared,  five  years  ago,  to  use  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  of  film  with  only 
mental  movement  in  it.'  I  take  it  that 
they  are  stressing  'mental  movement* 
increasingly.  Even  so,  you  cannot  pho- 
tograph mere  psychology  indefinitely. 

When  I  hear  that  Joseph  Conrad  is 
going  to  devote  himself  to  writing  for 
the  movies,  I  wonder  greatly.  Lord  Jim 
in  the  pictures  would  not  be  precisely 
Lord  Jiniy  would  it?  But  I  have  gath- 
ered also  from  the  magazine  for  which 
son's  allowance  was  spent,  that  the  cry 
is  more  and  more  for  original  plays,  not 
for  dramatizations.  On  the  whole,  that 
may  be  a  good  thing.  Now  and  then 
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a  particular  novel  lends  itself  special- 
ly to  the  filming  process:  as  you  read 
the  novel  itself,  you  can  see  its  mani- 
fest destiny.  But,  generally  speaking,  a 
good  novel  loses  imm^tisely.   A  large 
part  of  the  work  of  the  novelist  consists 
of  creating  human  beings.  What  they 
say  and  what  they  think  are  as  impor- 
tant as  what  they  physically  do.  And 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  mental  movement 
that  can  be  conveniently  or  even  wisely 
roistered.  But  to  say  that  novels  are 
usually  vulgarized  in  screen-versions 
is  not  necessarily  to  damn  screen-plays. 
The  dramatized  novel  does  not,  for 
that  matter,  usually  make  a  good  play 
on  the  real  stage.    The  technique  is 
other;  the  same  points  must  be  differ- 
ently made  and  differently  led  up  to. 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course;  but 
certainly  the  b^  plays  are  those  that 
w«e  written  as  plays.  And  I  fancy  the 
best  movies  will  be  those  that  were 
written  as  movie-scenarios.  Certainly, 
if  Mr.  Conrad  is  to  devote  himself  to 
film-making,  I  hope  it  will  be  by  writ- 
ing new  sc^iarios,  not  by  helping  them 
to  adapt  Victory  or  The  Rescue. 

This  vulgarization  of  books  in  the 
process  of  making  films  of  them  is,  I 
dare  say,  pretty  nearly  inevitable.  In 
any  novel  that  tempts  the  producers 
there  are  sure  to  be  one  or  two  big 
scenes  that  are  admirably  adapted  to 
pictorial  presentment.  (The  rare  novel 
of  the  {Mcaresque  type  —  alas,  that  we 
have  so  few!  —  really  cries  out  for  the 
screen.)  But  most  ofthe  preparation  for 
those  scenes,  most  of  the  preliminary 
stuff  that  gives  them  their  significance, 
is  not  transferable  to  celluloid.  Some- 
thing has  to  be  substituted  for  the  un- 
pictorial  bulk  of  the  book.  The  natural 
way  is  to  stress  minor  episodes,  make 
striking  scenes  out  of  quiet  ones,  exag- 
g^ate  mental  movement  into  physical 
movement.  Often  sattce  piquante  has 
to  be  added  out  of  hand.  At  times  a 
ddicate  situation  has  to  be  made  crude. 


Henry  James  is  an  extreme  instance; 
but  imagining  The  Awkward  Age  on  the 
screen  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  filming  any  book  whatsoever 
that  depends  to  any  extent  on  slow  and 
subtle  delineation  of  character.  For 
the  sake  of  the  argument,  suppose  The 
Awkward  Age  to  be  taken  over  by  a 
producer:  Mrs.  Brook  and  Vanderbank 
would  have  to  be  sacrificed  at  once;  you 
would  have  to  give  them  at  least  one 
scene  which  showed  them  to  be  lovers. 
Mrs.  Brook's  wail,  'To  think  that  it's 
all  been  just  ialkr  could  hardly  be  got 
across  to  a  movie  audience.  The  scene 
at  Tishy  Grendon's,  where  Mrs.  Brook 
*  pulls  the  walls  of  the  house  down'  — 
what  could  you  do  but  show  little  Aggie 
as  a  definitely  abandoned  creature? 
The  close-up  of  a  French  novel  would 
not  turn  the  trick.  How  on  earth  could 
you  explain  Vanderbank  —  in  a  movie 
—  without  sacrificing  Nanda?  The 
Awkward  Age  is  perhaps  the  extremest 
possible  case,  but  any  producer  who 
dramatizes  a  serious  novel  is  confronted 
with  some  of  these  problems.  Even  the 
concession  of  *a  hundred  feet  of  mental 
movement*  will  not  atone  for  the  ne- 
cessary violence  done  to  psychology. 
There  are  books  where  psychology  bears, 
at  almost  every  turn,  visible  fruit;  so 
that,  going  from  scene  to  scene,  the 
spectator  can  make  out  for  himself  the 
underlying  shifts  of  mood.  But  these 
books  should  be  sifted  from  those  that 
pursue  a  different  method. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  great  novels 
would  lend  themselves  better  to  the 
screen  than  to  the  stage.  Vanity  Fair^ 
for  example  —  or  so  I  imagine.  Ex- 
ceeding violence  was  done  to  Vanity 
Fair  when  it  was  turned  into  the  play 
Becky  Sharp.  It  was  not  Becky,  it 
was  not  Thackeray,  it  was  not  Vanity 
Fairy  it  was  not  anything.  But  I  can 
imagine  a  film  version  of  the  book  that 
would  be  something  —  if  the  producer 
,were  willing  to  spend  enough  money  on 
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it.  The  fault  of  the  |rfay  was  that  it  had 
to  confine  itself  to  a  few  scenes*  and 
the  epic  quality  of  Becky's  life  was 
lost.  What  the  screen  can  give  us,  if  it 
chooses,  is  the  epic  quality.  But  that  is 
for  the  future.  It  means,  too,  very  care- 
ful selection  of  subject. 

The  vulgarization  of  the  novel,  in 
screen  versions,  is  almost  inevitable^  — 
save  for  a  chosen  few, — as  I  have  tried 
to  indicate.  But  vulgarity  is  there, 
even  in  the  original  plays.  Again,  I 
fancy  that  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
necessity  as  of  the  easiest  way.  People 
have  been  so  pampered  by  'stunts*  on 
the  screen  that  they  expect,  they  de- 
mand, thrills.  The  drama  of  real  life  is 
not  apt  to  be  expressed  in  quick  geta- 
ways over  roofs,  leaps  from  cliff  to  cliff, 
or  even  the  achievement  of  freedom  by 
means  of  a  racing  car.  But  those  make 
a  convenient  way  to  thrills.  Contrasts, 
too,  —  just  because  the  moving  picture 
is  such  an  excellent  medium  for  them,  — 
are  overdone.  Too  much  is  pushed  off 
on  them;  they  are  made  too  crude,  too 
violent.  The  chance  for  vivifying  con- 
trasts—  whether  of  past  scenes  with 
present,  or  of  character  with  character, 
or  of  one  person's  background  and  situ- 
ation with  another's  —  is  one  of  the 
moving  picture's  greatest  assets,  artis- 
tically speaking.  As  is  also  lapse  of 
time,  that  most  difficult  thing  in  the 
world  for  the  noveUst  to  manage  grace- 
fully and  plausibly .  Juxtapositions  and 
antitheses  ('antithesis  is  the  root  of  all 
style '),  which  call  for  the  greatest  tech- 
nical skill  of  an  author  who  is  restricted 
to  words  and  the  architectonics  of  the 
novel,  are  easily  achieved  for  him  in  the 
pictures. 

My  own  notion  is,  you  see,  that  there 
is  a  perfectly  legitimate  field  in  art  for 
the  picture-play;  and  that  only  by  tak- 
mg  it  as  a  different  genre,  and  exploit- 
ing its  own  vast  possibilities,  can  the 
best  results  be  got.  If  the  tendency  to 
vulgarity  is  there,  even  in  the  ori^nal 


pla3rs,  I  fancy  that  is  because  the  mak- 
ers of  them  are  stiU  feeling  for  the  right 
convention.  It  is  too  new  an  art  for  its 
laws  to  have  been  completely  tabulated. 
I  think  peo[Je  must  get  away  from  the 
idea  that  the  movie  scenario  is  at  all  the 
same  thing  as  a  pbiy;  or  that  any  good 
book  can  be  made  into  a  good  film.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  the  material  of 
screen  plays  is  restricted.  I  do  not  think 
it  is,  any  more  than  that  of  any  other 
genre.  But  I  believe  that  there  is  still 
a  great  deal  to  learn  about  the  proper 
exploitation  of  this  new  medium,  and 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  vulgarity  of 
films  comes  from  too  narrow  a  view  of 
what  can  be  done  and  too  great  igno- 
rance, as  yet,  of  how  to  do  it.  The  dan- 
ger is  that  the  easiest  way  will  prevail, 
and  that  the  moving-picture  art  will 
d^enerate  before  it  has  had  a  chance  to 
grow  up.  The  plea  that  the  movie  audi- 
ence can  understand  nothing  that  is  not 
emotionally  cheap  and  easy  is  ridicu- 
lous. A  large  number  of  our  immigrants 
have  been  used  to  better  stuff,  dra- 
matically, than  Broadway  gives  them. 
Shakespeare  knew  perfectly,  you  may 
be  sure,  how  successfully  Hamlet  would 
hit  the  groundlings.  He  was  just  as 
consciously  writing  great  melodrama 
as  he  was  consciously  writing  great 
poetry.  The  movie  audience  that  sur- 
rounds me  when  I  go  is  not,  for  the 
most  part,  a  cultivated  or  an  educa- 
ted audience.  But  it  prefers  the  better 
movies  to  the  worse  ones.  And  I  think 
—  excellent  indication  —  that  it  shows 
signs  of  revolting  against  the  jokes  from 
the  Literary  Digest. 

m 

One  of  the  great  foes  to  improvement 
in  moving-picture  art  would  seem  to  be 
the  close-up.  The  close-up,  I  take  it» 
is  still  the  approved  field  of  such  'men- 
tal movement'  as  appears  in  a  play. 
Now,  I  have  not  seen  all  the  great 
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movie  staiB.  But  I  have  seen  half  a  doz- 
en of  the  best-known  movie  actresses, 
and  the  mmple  fact  is  that,  when  they 
register  emotions  in  a  close^p,  th^ 
all  look  precisely  alike.  They  grimace 
identically.  Either — it  seems  to  me  — 
they  have  not  learned  how  to  use  the 
ckne-up  properly  for  dramatic  pur- 
poses, or  diere  is  something  the  matter 
with  the  dose-up  itself,  and  it  should  be 
gingerly  dealt  in.  I  incline  to  believe 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  imperfect  tech^ 
nique.  These  women  move  differently, 
act  differently,  *  suggest*  differently,  in 
the  body  of  the  play.  It  is  only  when 
yon  stare  into  their  tearful  or  triumph- 
ant faces^  made  colossal,  that  th^  all 
become  alike.  It  may  be  that  make- 
up has  something  to  do  with  it.  But 
tihe  fault  is  there.  The  men  are  nearly 
as  bad,  but  not  quite.  I  suppose  all 
heroes  do  not  have  to  have  cupid's- 
bow  mouths,  for  one  thing.  People  do 
not  have  such  fixed  standards  for  male 
charm.  Both  men  and  women  need 
mo^e  subtlety  in  this  matter  of  close- 
ups.  I  believe  there  are  too  many  close- 
ups,  anyhow;  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
close-up  has  possibilities  which  many  of 
our  stars  have  not  mastered.  I  know, 
because  I  have  several  times  seen  Sessue 
Hayakawa. 

I  am  90  little  an  authority  on  movie 
stars  that  I  do  not  wish  to  name  names 
in  this  essay.  Though  I  have  seen  a 
good  many  of  the  most  famous,  I  have 
not  seen  them  all.  Those  I  have  seen,  I 
have  not  seen  enough  times.  But  I  have 

seen  ,  and  ,  and  ,  and 

(more  than  once,  some  of  them), 

who  are  at  the  very  top  of  popularity 
and  fame.  (I  am  omitting  entirely,  for 
the  present,  the  slap-stick  stuff,  and 
q>eaking  only  of  serious  plays.)  And  if 
I  had  not  se^i  Sessue  Hayakawa,  I 
diould  think,  perhaps,  the  subtle,  the 
really  helpful  close-up  was  well-nigh 
impossible.  Hayakawa  has  proved  to 
me  that  it  is  not;  that  great  acting,  of 


the  quiet  sort,  can  be  done  on  the 
screen.  I  have  seen  his  inunobile  pro- 
file describe  a  mental  conflict  as  I  have 
never  seen  it  done  on  the  real  stage  ex- 
cept by  Mrs.  Fiske  in  Rosmeraholm.  I 
have  always  thought  that  Mrs.  Fiske's 
silent  profile,  conveying  to  an  audience 
the  fact  that  incest  had  been  unwitting- 
ly conunitted,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
pieces  of  acting  I  have  ever  seen.  I  did 
not  suppose  it  could  be  easily  matched 
on  the  real  stage,  and  I  should  never 
have  dreamed  it  could  be  done  at  all  on 
the  screen.  But  I  believe  that,  if  neces- 
sary, Hayakawa  could  do  it.  Each  play 
that  I  have  seen  *the  Jap'  in  was  worse 
than  the  last,  and  I  have  begun  to  be 
afraid  that  he  is  going  to  be  forced  — 
why,  I  do  not  know  —  into  the  contor- 
tiomsm,  the  violence,  the  eventual  ab- 
surdity, that  must,  I  suppose,  always 
be  waiting  to  engulf  the  emotional 
screen  actor.  But  I  shall  never  forget 
the  first  simple  little  play  I  saw  him  in, 
where  the  setting  amounted  to  nothing, 
the  characters  were  few  and  humble, 
and  the  acting  was  supremely  quiet 
and  very  great.  It  can  be  done.  And  as 
this  is  a  discussion  of  movie  possibili- 
ties simply,  not  of  movie  achievements 
up  to  date,  that  is  all  we  need  to  know. 
I  am  not  saying  that  others  have  not 
done  it.  I  can  only  say,  out  of  my  small 
experience,  that  he  is  the  one  who  has 
proved  to  me  most  conclusively  that  it 
is  just  as  possible  to  have  great  acting 
on  the  screen  as  on  the  stage. 

The  sentimentalism  to  which  we 
have  referred  is  simply,  I  think,  a  prev- 
alent vice  of  our  own  day,  and  not  to 
be  credited  to  movies  any  more  than  to 
any  other  form  of  popular  art.  Certain- 
ly our  books  are  as  rotten  with  it  as  our 
picture-plays.  But  books  have  had  a 
long  history,  and  novel,  play,  poem,  and 
essay  are  established  genres.  They  will 
pull  up.  It  is  because  the  moving-pic- 
ture genre  is  young  and  as  yet  unsure, 
because  it  is  still  without  traditions. 
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that  it  stands  in  peril  of  succumbing  to 
any  bad  fashion  that  is  going. 

There  are  various  attempts  being 
made  and  planned,  I  believe,  to  make, 
the  movies  not  only  pure,  but  high-brow. 
I  have  never  seen  the  results.  But  I 
wonder  if  the  authors  of  these  attempts 
are  using  the  right  methods.  Are  they 
utilizing  the  great,  the  special  assets  of 
the  screen?  The  prime  thrill  in  a  mo  vie 
is  the  thrill  of  the  spectacular.  Great 
spaces,  with  horsemen  riding,  men  l3dng 
in  ambush;  the  specks  in  the  distance 
growing;  flight  and  pursuit,  wherever 
and  whoever;  the  crowd,  the  passionate 
group;  the  contrast  (as  I  have  said)  of 
past  and  present,  rich  and  poor,  happy 
and  unhappy,  hero  and  villain,  can  iJl 
be  made  vivid  to  an  extent  that  must 
leave  mere  words  (unless  used  by  a  mas- 
ter) lagging  far  behind.  What  one  may 
call  the  processional  value  of  the  movies 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Whereas 
the  play  must  gather  up  its  action  into  a 
few  set  scenes,  the  movie  can  show  life 
in  flux  —  people  going  naturally  about 
their  appointed  ways,  as,  in  the  world, 
people  do.  I  used  to  think,  when  I  was 
new  to  film  plays,  that  the  lumatural 
movement  of  the  actors  was  due  to  some 
law  of  the  camera.  But  again,  it  is  not 
so.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  a  well-known 
male  star  in  a  not  particularly  interest- 
ing adaptation  of  a  once  popular  novel, 
and  the  star  bore  himself  like  a  hiunan 
gentleman.  He  moved  as  slowly  and  as 
gracefully  as  he  pleased.  There  was 
none  of  that  jerky  rhythm,  which  is  so 
prevalent  that  one  is  sometimes  tempt- 
ed to  think  it  the  inevitable  gait  of  the 
screen.  Whether  he  paced  the  floor,  or 
took  up  a  book,  or  lighted  a  cigarette, 
or  got  into  a  motor-car,  or  clasped  the 
heroine  in  his  arms,  he  did  it  all  with 
perfect  naturalness,  with  the  usual 
rhythm  of  well-controlled  muscles.  So 
it,  too,  can  be  done. 

I  believe  that  both  the  sensationalism 
and  the  sentimentaUsm  which  consti- 


tute movie-vulgarity  can  be  burgdy 
checked  and  controlled.  The  genre 
should  be  exploited  for  its  artistic  pos- 
sibilities, which  are  great,  and  the  ac- 
tors should  develop  variety  rather  than 
one  conventional  mode.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  at  present,  the  most  attrac- 
tive films  are  those  which  use  vast  land- 
scapes and  numbers  of  people  in  motion. 
But  you  cannot  restrict  the  movie-art 
to  plays  of  this  type.  It  has  been  proved 
by  certain  actors  and  actresses  that 
*  mental  movement'  and  natural  bod- 
ily action  are  not  impossible  to  *get 
across.'  The  cheapening,  the  over-sim- 
plification and  over-stressing  of  emo- 
tion, are  not  inevitable  concomitants  of 
filming  a  story.  You  can  get  your  thrill 
quietly,  subtly.  The  words  that  are  reft 
from  the  actor  must  be  made  up  for, 
by  him,  with  more  than  usual  signifi- 
cance of  bodily  and  facial  expression. 
But  again,  it  can  be  done.  And  to  help 
along,  there  is  that  immense  potential- 
ity of  temporal,  social,  personal,  Emo- 
tional contrast  which  no  other  genre 
really  possesses.  Antithesis,  so  far,  has 
not,  I  imagine,  been  either  generally 
enough  or  subtly  enough  used.  From 
the  hovel  to  the  palace  is  one  way,  to  be 
sure;  but  that  is  cheap  and  easy.  It 
does  not  begin  to  tap  the  possibilities. 
A  proper  contrast,  properly  shown,  will 
make  up  for  chapters  of  verbiage;  but 
the  contrast  must  be  carefully  made  in 
every  detail.  Mere  'velvet  and  rags,  so 
the  world  wags'  will  not  do. 

I  am  told  that  America  is  really  r^ 
sponsible  for  the  moving-picture  genre: 
that  we  are  the  chief  sponsors,  if  not 
the  positive  authors,  of  the  movie.  It  is 
we  who  must  make  or  mar  it  as  an  art. 
I  know  nothing  about  foreign  films; 
I  have  never  seen  any  outside  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  know  wh^ioe 
these  movies  come  which  are  doing, 
according  to  unquestionable  authority, 
such  harm  among  the  brown  and  yd- 
low  races.  But  I  quite  see  that  we  have 
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a  great  responsibility  on  our  hands.   I 
have  heard  it  said  and  corroborated,  in 
unimpeachable  quarters,  that  to  the 
movies  is  due  a  large  part  of  the  unrest 
inlndia.  For  a  decide,  the  East  Indian 
has  be^i  gazing  upon  the  white  man's 
movie;  and  it  is  inevitable  that   he 
diottld  ask  why  the  people  who  behave 
that  way  at  home  should  consider  that 
they  have  a  divine  mission  to  civilize 
and  gov^n  other  races.  Whatever  one 
thinks  of  the  movie,  I  believe  we  should 
all  agree  that  it  does  not  illustrate,  par- 
ticulariy  well,  the  social  superiority  of 
the  white  race.  The  Anglo-Indian  offi- 
cial and  his  wife  may  be  supremely 
scrupulous  and  tactful;  but  the  native 
is,  of  course,  going  to  consider  that  the 
movie  gives  them  away. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  worst  films, 
not  the  best,  are'shipped  to  the  remoter 
continents.  Japan  is  overrun  with  for- 
eign movies,  as  well  as  India.  I  do  not 
know  about  China,  but  certainly  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  Indo-China,  the 
Straits  Settlements  are  invaded.  Read 
the  guide-books.  Mr.  J.  O.  P.  Bland, 
who  has  been  observing  alien  races  in 
their  own  habitat,  for  many  years,  with 
pati^it  precision,  avers  that  the  Amer- 
ican (and  i>erhaps  European)  movie  is 
doing  incalculable  harm  to  the  mixed 
populaces  of  the  South  American  re- 
publics. To  take  only  one  instance:  we 
can  perfectly  see  that  to  the  Hindu  and 
the  Mohammedan,  the  Japanese,  and 
the  South  American  of  Hispano-Moor- 
iek  social  tradition,  the  spectacle  of  the 
movie-heroine  who  is  not  only  unchap- 
eroned  but  scantily  dressed,  who  more 
or  less  innocently  *  vamps'  every  man 
within  striking  radius,  who  drives  her 
own  car  through  the  slums  at  midnight,^ 
who  places  herself  constantly  in  peril- 
ous or  unworthy  contacts,  yet  who  is  on 
the  whole  considered  a  praiseworthy 
and  emin^itly  marriageable  young 
woman,  is  not  calculated  to  enhance 
the  reputation  of  Europe  or  the  United 


States.  She  violates  every  law  of  de- 
cency, save  one,  that  is  known  to  the 
Hindu,  the  Japanese,  or  the  mestizo  of 
South  America.  It  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able to  them  that  anyone  but  a  prosti- 
tute should  behave  like  that.  Yet  they 
have  it  on  good  authority  —  the  film  — 
that  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  American 
millionaire  or  the  British  peer,  who  con- 
siders himself  immeasurably  the  poor 
Hindu's,  the  poor  Jap's,  the  poor  peon's 
superior. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  Charlie  Chaplin 
is  destined  to  spread  the  doctrine  of  the 
White  Man's  Burden  very  successfully. 
We  deal,  in  these  other  continents,  with 
peoples  to  whom  unnecessary  bodily 
activity  is  not  a  dignified  thing.  You 
cannot  possibly  explain  Charlie  Chap- 
lin to  them  correctly.  You  just  cannot. 
They  simply  think  that  official  Anglo- 
Saxons  are  minuetting  in  the  parlor  for 
diplomatic  reasons,  and  that  Charlie 
Chaplin  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  *out  in  the 
pantry.'  Paris  is  as  keen,  I  understand, 
on  *  Chariot '  as  England  and  the  United 
States.  But  compared  with  Asia,  Africa, 
and  South  America,  France  and  Eng- 
land and  we  are,  as  it  were,  one  flesh. 

This  particular  problem  is  none  of 
my  affair.  But  it  might  be  well,  all  the 
same,  not  to  present  ourselves  as  to- 
tally lacking  in  social  dignity  at  the 
very  moment  when  we  are  beiog  so 
haughty  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  Japanese  exclusion  and  the  White 
Man's  Burden  in  general.  The  people 
who  are  told  that  we  are  too  good 
to  mess  up  with  them  in  a  league  of 
nations  must  wonder  a  little  when  they 
look  at  Charlie  Chaplin,  having  pre- 
viously been  told  that  he  is  the  idol  of 
the  American  public.  I  have  taken 
Charlie  Chaplin  merely  because  of  his 
positively  world-wide  popularity.  The 
love  of  slap-stick  is  not  confined  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tribe,  though  I  believe  no 
other  tribe  likes  it  one  half  so  much.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  bored  to  tears  by  Charlie. 
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But  as  a  public,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
we  adore  him.  We  understand  perfectly 
that  our  peculiar  sense  of  humor  in  no 
wise  prevents  us  from  carrying  on  an 
enlightened  form  of  government  with  a 
good  deal  of  success.  Slap-stick  has  al- 
ways been  in  the  Anglo-Saxon's  blood. 
But  I  can  see  that  the  Brahmin  or  the 
Samurai,  who  gazes  on  Chariie  and  the 
custard  pie,  might  Intimately  wonder 
whether,  after  all,  Charlie  was  intend- 
ed by  the  Deity  to  govern  the  whole 
planet;  cannot  you? 

That  was,  in  a  sense,  a  digression. 
For  what  I  really  had  set  myself  to  do 
was  to  indicate  what,  it  seemed  to  me, 
were  some  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
moving  picture  —  the  moving  picture 
as  an  artistic  genre,  that  is.  I  luive  no 
means  of  knowing  what  technically 
may  be  achieved  in  another  decade  or 
two:  what  marvels  of  color,  of  scene- 
shifting,  and  the  like.  But  all  that  is 
stage-managing,  not  the  play  itself.  I 
fancy,  being  largely  Anglo-Saxon  still  in 
our  make-up,  we  shall  go  on  with  slap- 
stick to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Prob- 
ably the  alien  among  us  will  be  more 
quickly  educated  to  slap-stick  than  to 
any  other  of  our  ideals.  It  will  be  the 
first  step  in  Americanization.  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  develop  slap-stick  ex- 
cept along  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
It  can  only  go  a  little  further  all  the 
time,  and  become  a  little  more  so. 

But  the  movie  drama  has  a  more  seri- 
ous and  varied  future  than  that.  It  is 
important.  It  must  chuck  —  it  ought 
to  chuck  —  the  Aristotelian  unities 
overboard.  The  three  unities  have  long 
since  ceased  to  be  sacred,  yet  the  mem- 
ory of  them  has  overshadowed  the 
whole  of  European  play-writing.   Our 


serious  drama  has  violated  them,  but  it 
has  never  positively  contradicted  them 
—  flung  them  out  of  court.  Unity  of 
action  has  at  least  been  kept,  in  most 
cases.  Even  unity  of  time  has  often 
been  stuck  to;  and  in  rare  cases  of  late, 
unity  of  place.  There  has  been  no  vir- 
tue in  discarding  the  three  unities,  ex- 
cept the  virtue  that  is  made  of  necessity. 
But  the  screen-play  must  discard  them, 
in  order  to  find  itself.  Unity  of  time 
and  unity  of  place  alike  would  kill  the 
movie.  Even  unity  of  action  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  it.  At  least,  so  it 
seems  to  me;  but  then  I  am  very  strong 
for  the  picaresque,  the  epic  movie. 
Certainly,  unity  of  action  in  the  strict- 
est dramatic  sense  is  not  a  virtue  in  the 
screen-play.  It  is  precisely  the  movie's 
chance  to  give  the  larger,  looser  texture 
of  life  itself.  It  does  not,  at  its  best, 
have  to  artificialize  and  recast  life  as 
does  the  well-made  play.  Its  motto  not 
only  is,  but  ought  to  be,  *  Good-bye, 
Aristotle!'  This  may  seem  a  superflu- 
ous saying,  since  we  have  been  bidding 
that  gentleman  farewell  so  vociferously 
for  so  long.  Yet  the  drama  has,  up  to 
our  own  time,  been  on  speaking  terms 
with  him.  The  drama,  I  fancy,  will 
have  to  continue  to  be  on  speaking 
terms  with  him;  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  one-act  play,  which  has  so  much 
vogue  at  present,  has  not  actually  in- 
vited him  to  come  back  and  have  a  cup 
of  tea. 

The  movie  is  another  matter.  It  has 
its  own  quite  different  future;  and  pro- 
ducer, director,  actor,  and  author  will 
all  have  to  pull  together  to  make 
that  future  artistically  as  well  as  com- 
mercially brilliant.  More  power  to  their 
elbows  1 
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Thebe  is  moonlight  and  sunlight, 
diefe  ire  the  stars  and  the  sea.  Some 
(kvsare  gray  and  ribbed  with  the  white 
tnuble  of  the  surf.  Some  are  white 
ikj%  fan  of  a  sparkle  of  sunlight  like  a 
apny  above  the  water.  On  some  days 
DOiDtiiiis  that  have  been  long  lost  rise 
oat  of  the  sea;  at  noon  they  are  faint 
lad  kt  away;  but  with  evening  they 
ion  m  tnd  cast  anchor  before  the  little 
alb  where  you  live.  They  are  blue. 
Tin  beauty,  in  her  various  fashion, 
lutes  with  her  rod  the  rock  of  your 
noDotony,  and  water  does  indeed  gush 
M;you  drink  and  are  assuaged.  But 
sdl  you  kx)k  to  the  sea;  you  have  a 
^tt  hand,  —  it  is  a  ship's  glass,  — 
^  it  is  not  for  beauty  that  you  hunt 
*ith  your  ghiss:  it  is  for  excitement. 
Yw  are  hunting  for  the  very  heart  and 
fluoing  core  of  excitement,  and  that 
is  t  steamer.  Living  in  lonely  places 
Ue  this,  you  are  a  prey  to  obsessions; 
yoQ  are  obsessed  by  certain  sleepless 
thoughts;  they  stir  in  your  heart  while 
you  sleep,  and  they  speak  without  ceas- 
ing of  steamers.  It  is  they  that  drive 
^  in  the  morning  to  your  glass,  and 
^  be  h>oking  all  day  out  to  sea,  and 
at  flight  to  be  searching  the  dark  for  a 
little  duster  of  stars  that  are  low  upon 
tiie  horizon,  like  the  Pleiades  in  March; 
'wioh,  they  are  not  the  Pleiades — they 
Affle  with  a  difference:  they  are  the 
Sghts  of  a  steamer! 

How  diall  I  be  telling  of  steamers  to 
the  dwellers  in  great  harbor  towns, 
»hae  the  loveliest  ladies  of  the  sea 
come  and  go  without  applause?  Or  to 
lokuideis  who  never  see  a  mast  at  all» 


unless  it  is  the  superstructure  of  an  oil- 
well?  'You  whose  house  is  on  the  Hud- 
son, where  a  steamer  is  at  anchor  be- 
fore your  very  door  —  it  is  eight  bells; 
the  hour  was  struck,  and  did  you  hear 
the  bell?  The  signal  stands  in  the  en- 
gine-room at  *Full  Steam  Ahead,'  and 
did  you  hear  that  drumming?  A  week 
she  lay  in  the  river;  this  morning  she  is 
gone,  and  are  you  therefore  lonely  in 
the  world? 

In  the  lost  places  of  the  earth  a  steam- 
er is  the  great  Presence  —  she  furnishes 
the  empty  seas.  However  far  out  and 
dim,  with  her  little  plume  of  smoke,  she 
leaves  her  wake  in  the  heart.  There  are 
shores  where  from  every  white  man's 
cabin  her  passing  is  followed  with  a 
sigh;  speculation  broods  upon  her  all 
day  long.  Her  ports,  her  flags,  her  cargo, 
her  crew,  seem  a  little  while  to  live  in 
the  mind  after  she  has  gone  down  the 
slope  of  the  world.  She  may  be  a  poor, 
mean,  unkempt  cargo-boat,  dingy  upon 
a  bright  sea,  but  she  is  the  symbol  of 
migration,  and  a  winged  flutter  in  the 
heart. 

As  for  The  Steamer,  that  is  another 
matter  —  a  matter  of  Elijah  and  the 
ravens.  Be  sure  that  Elijah,  once  he  got 
the  ravens'  schedule,  was  not  caught 
napping.  He  was  up  and  had  his  glass 
out  before  the  ravens  were  overdue. 
And  be  sure  that  there  is  no  steamer  so 
mean,  so  obscure  in  her  listed  sailings, 
but  is  The  Steamer  to  prisoners  some- 
where, behind  a  barring  of  cocoanut 
palms  or  a  grating  of  ice.  Be  sure  that 
she  will  put  on  airs  once  she  has  dropped 
behind  her  betters,  and  will  go  swelling 
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into  little  empty  harbors  where  there 
is  only  one  calendar,  and  she  the  only 
saint  written  there.  Before  the  anchor 
falls,  white  men  are  off  to  her  between 
the  breaches  in  the.surf.  The  chain  is 
hardly  taut  when  the  little  canoes  and 
the  surf  boats  are  alongside,  and  white 
men  are  running  up  the  ladder.  And 
suddenly,  with  the  letting  go  of  the  an- 
chor, in  that  great  room  of  the  sea  and 
sky,  or  in  that  narrow  river-room  with 
its  forest  wall,  there  are  the  agitations 
of  traffic  and  of  conmierce.  The  winches 
fore  and  aft  thrum  and  clamor;  voices 
of  white  men  and  of  black  men  rise 
from  the  water  level  and  from  the  deck; 
cargo  is  slung  off  and  on,  dripping  with 
.  the  gilt  of  palm-oil  and  the  dust  of  rice- 
bags,  or  reeking  of  salt  fish. 

A  day  is  all  too  short  for  what  must 
be  done  with  the  barber  and  the  stew- 
ard and  the  purser  and  the  chief  and  the 
captain  of  The  Steamer.  All  the  white 
men  find  a  day  too  short.  Night  comes 
too  soon;  the  steamer  hangs  upon  the 
dark  like  a  bouquet  of  fireworks,  ar- 
rested. The  last  load  of  cargo  has  gone 
over  the  side;  the  ship's  launch  has 
ceased  to  sob  and  sleeps  in  her  berth  on 
deck;  the  second  officer  has  made  his 
last  bitter  comments  and  has  gone  be- 
low to  wash  himself,  and  the  time  has 
come  for  the  white  men  to  go  ashore. 
They  hang  over  the  railing  calling  to 
their  little  crews  that  are  asleep;  they 
negotiate  the  difficult  descent  into  their 
boats,  —  for  the  trade  swell  is  about  the 
ship  now,  —  and  they  go  off  into  the 
rain. 

There  is  this  about  The  Steamer  — 
she  comes  and  she  goes.  You  keep  your 
best  white  ducks  for  her;  you  keep  all 
your  dates  for  her;  you  set  your  watch 
by  her  chronometer  and  your  life  by  her 
schedule.  Your  letters  home  are  full  of 
her  worship.  But  she  has  such  sweet- 
hearts in  every  port;  the  rush  and  en- 
thusiasm of  her  advent  b  matched  by 
the  rush  and  enthusiasm  of  her  exit;  she 


carries  her  garland  of  lights  away  into 
the  darkness,  or  her  feather  of  smoke 
into  the  noon;  she  grows  smaller  and 
dinuner;  her  drums  grow  faihter,  and 
once  again  in  a  silence  and  a  void  you 
are  *ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life,'  you 
*can  have  no  note  unless  the  sun  were 
post.' 

You  see  how,  with  The  Steamer,  it  is 
a  kiss  and  a  blow.  Between  the  kiss  of 
her  coming  and  the  blow  of  her  going  is 
the  span  of  your  little  day  —  all  the 
honey  of  news  and  of  gossip,  all  the 
wine  of  excitement,  must  be  savored 
now.  I  think  of  the  many  little  settle- 
ments by  the  sea  waiting  to  hear  of  the 
war  from  The  Steamer,  on  a  day  of  her 
days.  I  think  of  the  first  camouflaged 
steamer  staggering  up  a  river  on  her 
accustomed  schedule,  like  a  fistful  of 
lightning  in  the  hand  of  Jove.  No  su- 
pernatural visitation  could  have  more 
astonished  her  worshipers,  all  unpre- 
pared. I  think  of  her  captain  shaping 
her  course  all  through  the  war,  in  the 
dark,  unarmed,  without  convoy  —  the 
very  idol  and  providence  of  the  out- 
posts of  the  earth.  And  of  the  captains 
young  and  old,  whose  riames  you  do  not 
know;  and  some  of  them,  for  their  serv- 
ice of  The  Steamer,  wear  medals,  and 
some  of  them  lie  in  the  waste  of  the  sea. 
For  all  you  do  not  know  their  names, 
their  names  are  known ;  living  and  dead, 
they  are  remembered.  Exiles  remember 
and  bless  them — steamer,  and  captain, 
and  the  engineers  in  the  vitals  of  the 
ship,  and  the  little  cabin-boys  who  did 
their  little  duties  when  the  steamer  was 
under  fire. 

In  my  heart  I  see  her  now,  and  she 
is  under  fire.  She  is  unarmed;  she  zig- 
zags before  her  smoke-screen,  trembling 
with  her  speed.  You  lean  on  the  iron 
wall  of  the  engine-house,  under  that 
bright  sky  where  it  is  morning,  and  you 
watch  the  great  fountains  play  upon  the 
level  of  the  sea  where  the  shells  strike 
the  water.  You  think  of  the  engineers^ 
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y^bo  win  never  come  on  deck  if  the  ship 
goes  down;  and  you  See  on  the  bridge 
the  legs  of  the  little  cabin-boy,  whose 
head,  inside  the  pilot-house  door,  waits 
<m  an  order.  All  the  life  of  the  ship, 
under  the  cover  of  the  smoke-screen 
and  the  sob  of  haste  and  the  scream  of 
the  exhaust,  waits  on  an  order.  That 
young  captain  biting  on  his  pipe,  his 
megaphone  in  his  hand,  is  a  symbol  of 
man's  will  to  order.  He  is  enshrined 
ibeFe  on  the  bridge  above  the  trouble 
of  the  Aip,  —  an  image  of  ultimate  re- 
sistance so  intense,  on  so  many  solitary 
seas,  that  his  astral  —  if  ever  at  all 
Hy&ce  is  an  astral  —  must  still  patrol 
the  course  of  the  steamer  he  saved,  or  of 
the  steamer  that  was  lost. 

Th«^  is  nothing  stranger  than  a  map 
—  with  its  understood  relation  to  a 
p&ce,  and  the  way  they  do  not  resem- 
ble. You  would  never  guess,  to  look  at 
a  place  on  a  map,  wbaX  its  aspect  really 
is.  Oft^i  I  go  to  the  map-room  in  the 
public  library,  where  I  ask  for  the 
Southern  Cameroun.  I  look  and  look 
at  that  symbol  of  the  African  forest,  un- 
til my  secret  knowledge  imfolds  in  my 
heart,  and  I  see  again  those  Uttle  moun- 
tains under  their  green  cloak;  I  cross 
those  rivers  in  canoes,  or  by  the  old,  old 
bridges  of  the  fallen  trees;  those  many 
little  ravines  are  blue  again  and  full  of 
the  trouble  of  drums.  Then  I  laugh  at 
the  map,  with  its  colors  and  its  names; 
and  it  is  as  if ,  in  a  group  of  strangers, 
you  have  met  the  eyes  of  your  friend. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  listed  sailings  of 
steam^s — so  many  and  so  broadcast: 
their  names  and  their  published  ports 
trouble  your  mind  as  little  as  the  birds 
that  migrate  in  the  autumn.  But  oh, 
let  them  be  but  due  where  you  are,  and 
they  touch  you  where  you  live.  And 
of  these  there  is  one  that  drops  her  an- 
chor in  your  very  heart  —  you  call  her 
My  Steamer.  You  name  her  so,  and  all 
your  fellow  exiles  call  her  yours;  your 
ardor  does  so  subjugate  your  little  world. 
VOL.  ita—NO,  t 
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For  My  Steamer  you  wait  and  wait, 
and  you  weary  waiting.  You  cease  to 
breathe,  lest  contrary  winds  blow  upon 
her.  But  your  ardor  has  spoked  the 
wheel  of  time;  it  slackens.  The  moons 
wax  and  wane  with  a  strange  and  cruel 
deliberation.  Well  I  remember  my  first 
affair  with  a  steamer,  and  that  the  sea- 
sons dragged,  and  then  the  days.  Long 
after,  I  came  upon  a  calendar  with  those 
days  crossed  off;  and  when  I  saw  that 
record  of  faint  hours,  I  felt  again  the 
sickening  arrest  and  backward  swing  of 
time. 

An  affair  with  a  steamer  is  not  always 
mutual.  There  she  is  at  Kribi  to  the 
north  of  you,  and  you  with  a  glass  under 
the  eaves  since  the  dawn  asking  her  by 
wireless,  —  the  wireless  of  the  heart,  — 
is  she  yours.  And  boys  running  north 
by  the  beach  to  ask  the  captain,  is 
she  yours.  And  boys  running  south 
by  the  beach  to  say  that  she  will  be 
down  by  two  o'clock  or  not  at  all.  And 
you,  packed  and  ready,  on  the  indigo 
shade  upon  the  sand  at  two  o'clock,  and 
still  on  the  sand  at  three  o'clock,  but 
driven  back  by  the  tide  at  four  o'clock; 
and  by  misgivings  at  five  o'clock  driven 
up  a  path  you  know  too  well,  to  a 
thatch  which  you  had  thought  you  need 
not  seek  again. 

And  now  boys  run  up  the  beach  to 
say,  'Steamer  live  for  come';  and  she 
anchors  well  in.  The  red  of  evening 
grows  behind  her,  her  lights  blossom 
on  the  dark,  but  no  boat  comes  ashore. 
You  are  going  to  bed,  when  you  are 
summoned  by  a  lantern  —  *Boat  live 
for  come';  and  you  race  back  to  the 
water's  edge,  all  your  zests  renewed. 

But  it  is  a  false  alarm.  There  on  the 
sand  you  find  a  black  man  streaming 
with  sea-water;  he  has  swum  ashore 
from  the  ship  in  search  of  the  launch, 
and  under  the  illusion  that  this  is 
Powell's  trading-post  and  that  you  are 
Powell.  With  his  wet  hand  he  urges 
upon  you  a  bill  of  lading,  incredibly  dry. 
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You  dismiss  him  coldly,  waving  him 
south,  and  hoping  that  you  are  never  to 
see  him  again.  Ypu  do  not  know  how 
often  and  often  he  is  to  accost  you  again 
in  memory,  his  wet  body  gilded  by  the 
light  of  the  lantern  and  his  bill  of  lading 
incredibly  dry. 

In  the  morning  that  steamer  is  gonel 
And  before  the  shocking  emptiness  of 
the  sea  your  friends  say,  *0h,  do  let's 
sit  down!'  And  they  tell  sad  stories  of 
the  defections  of  steamers:  of  how  Mr. 
Menkel,  in  a  canoe,  with  bag  and  bag- 
gage, tried  to  hold  up  a  steamer  with  a 
gesture,  like  a  traffic  policeman  —  and 
failed;  of  how  the  Gaults  waited  weeks 
and  weeks  for  a  steamer  that  did  not 
come,  because  she  had  blown  up  in  the 
Congo  River,  as  you  may  see  for  your- 
self between  Boma  and  Matadi;  of  how 
many  a  steamer  has  passed  by  on  pre- 
text of  quarantine;  of  how,  off  Quillu, 
when  the  surf  is  high,  the  steamer  will 
not  so  much  as  call.  Until,  what  with 
tales  of  the  coldness  of  steamers  and 
their  misadventures,  you  cannot  think 
how  you  are  to  get  home  at  all. 

Yes,  you  wonder  that.  Many  a  man 
has  wondered  that.  Betrayed  by  some 
steamer,  he  has  thought  of  his  little 
cabin,  with  its  million  roaches  —  that 
he  must  live  there  forever;  and  that  he 
is  never  to  escape  the  sound  of  the  reit- 
erant  surf  and  its  endless  pacings.  Long 
after,  he  will  sigh  when  he  thinks  of 
that  season,  rainy  or  dry;  he  will  r^ 
member  dark  thoughts  that  came  upon 
him  then,  and  his  sleepless  nights.  A 
trader  who  cut  the  vein  in  his  wrist  with 
the  scissors  off  his  counter  told  the  mis- 
sion doctor  that  he  knew  he  was  never 
to  go  home.  He  would  never  live  to  get 
home,  he  said.  And  he  could  no  longer 
endure  that  shanty  of  his,  with  its  store 
of  cotton  print  and  salt  fish  and  matches 
and  tobacco.  So  he  cut  his  wrist.  And 
then  he  sent,  as  you  see,  for  the  doctor. 
And  the  doctor,  a  long  time  wise  in  the 
things  of  exile,  sent  him  off  in  a  canoe, 


with  a  lantern  and  a  little  crew  who 
were  to  travel  with  their  *big  Massa' 
until  they  met  the  steamer  from  the 
south.  For  it  is  a  great  thing,  said  the 
doctor,  to  feel  water  under  the  keel. 

That  is  a  wonderful  feeling.  And  it  is 
wonderful,  when  you  have  lived  so  long 
by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  to  find  a  star 
in  your  ceiling.  For  there  it  is  in  the 
ceiling  of  your  cabin  —  a  star.  And 
there,  beneath  the  light  of  that  star,  is 
an  apple.  Because  you  look  as  he  had 
hoped  you  would  look  when  you  see  the 
star  shining  like  this  upon  the  apple,  the 
steward  tells  you  that,  yes,  he  likes  to 
have  an  apple  aboard  his  steamer.  He 
lets  you  know  at  once  that  he  is  proud 
of  his  steamer,  and  ashamed  where  there 
is  cause.  He  will  speak  to  you  often  of 
these  things. 

I  see  m3rself  stretched  at  ease  on  the 
deck  of  My  Steamer,  sunk  in  an  ex- 
cess of  languor  and  of  calm.  It  is  a 
night  as  bright  as  silver  and  as  clear  as 
glass.  We  are  moored  to  a  great  tree 
beside  a  bank  of  the  Congo  River;  a 
million  little  voices  speak  to  me  from 
the  sedges  on  the  margin,  and  the  stew- 
ard speaks  to  me.  He  has  brought  me 
my  coffee,  and  he  tells  me  of  the  shame 
he  feels.  He  is  ashamed  of  his  knives 
and  forks,  of  his  linen  and  the  bugs  in 
his  beds;  he  is  ashamed  of  his  captain, 
who  is  tipsy,  and  he  groans  there  in  the 
moonlight:  ^This  is  no  place  for  you, 
miss,  no  place  at  all!'  ^ 

But  oh,  what  does  he,  all  ashamed 
there  on  his  execrable  boat,  know  of  the 
ineffable  calm  that  is  the  atmosphere 
of  My  Steamer,  where  I  am  as  safe  from 
his  knives  and  forks  and  the  weevils 
in  lus  oatmeal  as  a  silly  silver  lamb  at 
the  heart  of  a  glass  ball!  Nottheclamor 
of  the  winches,  or  the  thunder  of  the 
great  mahogany  logs  as  they  come 
aboard,  or  the  dangor  of  iron  rails  as 
they  go  over  the  side,  can  break  that  in- 
sulation. Only  the  rattle  of  the  anchor- 
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diain  and  the  signal  to  the  engine-room 
can  do  this;  and  if  we  lie  off  every  set- 
tlement on  the  West  Coast  and  go  up 
every  stream  in  the  delta  of  the  Niger, 
for  every  time  the  anchor  is  weighed 
I  will  tremble,  and  will  tremble  in  my 
heart  whenever  the  ship  trembles  with 
that  shudder  of  getting  under  weigh, 
which  is  the  initial  throe  of  the  ecstasy 
of  going  home. 

When  last  I  went  to  Africa,  it  was 
in  war-time,  and  I  took  five  steamers. 
Five  steamers  I  took,  and  for  these  five 
steamers  I  waited  in  five  several  ports, 
for  five  8Bons  of  time;  until  at  last  I  said 
that,  if  ever  in  opening  a  book  I  came 
upon  a  traveler  waiting  on  a  dock,  open 
sea-beach,  or  river-bank,  for  a  galley, 
caracul,  frigate,  clipper,  or  steamer,  I 
would  then  close  the  book.  I  would 
nev^  read,  I  said,  of  Jason  and  the 
Argo,  or  of  Hero  and  Leander,  or  even 
ofEuropa  and  the  Bull.  All  adventures 
taking  account  of  transportation  by 
w&to'  would  be  for  me  forever  anath- 
ema. And  I  would  forever  forget  my 
^yage  of  the  five  steamers.  But  often 
and  often,  in  a  kind  of  little  flock,  the 
odd  assorted  lot  of  them  comes  back  to 
mind ;  I  see  them  in  my  heart  and  I  love 
them. 

Hiere  is  the  Montevideo,  and  she  is 
a  lady.  There  is  the  Delphin,  so  little, 
so  rolling,  and  so  dirty,  carrying  her 
cargo  of  flies  from  the  clean,  pale  alleys 
of  Cadiz  to  the  sea^based  mountains 
of  the  Canaries.  There  is  the  Cataluna, 


—  not  so  very  neutral,  —  with  her  mar- 
red romantic  beauty,  and  her  bright 
lacquers  in  her  cabins,  and  her  noble 
deck,  where  it  is  always  one  o'clock  of 
the  afternoon,  and  we  are  drawing  away 
from  the  Canaries.  The  afternoon 
clouds  are  gathering  on  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules;  gray  gulls  are  flying;  a  young 
priest  hangs  his  little  golden  bird  on 
the  port  side,  under  the  awning,  and  at 
once  and  forever  that  little  bird  casts  a 
tendril  of  song  out  to  sea.  There  is  the 
Burutu;  and  still  I  see  her  come  into 
the  harbor  of  Dakar  at  dusk,  her  lights 
fore  and  aft  the  color  of  primroses,  and 
her  signals  flat  in  the  wind  from  Tim- 
buctoo.  Still  I  see  her  pick  her  way  in 
the  dark  down  the  West  Coast,  or,  in 
the  safety  of  a  river,  paint  the  forest 
walls  with  her  light.  In  my  heart  I  save 
her  forever  from  that  betrayal  in  the 
English  Chaimel,  where  she  was  lost, 
and  her  crew.  And  still  I  remember 
that  last  little  steamer  of  all,  whose 
name  I  have  forgotten,  who  had  no 
cabins,  but  sufi'ered  her  passengers  on 
her  bridge,  where  they  idly  slept  while 
she  hurried  all  night  under  the  stars 
upon  the  errands  of  exiles.  For  them 
she  turned  the  furrow  and  cast  her  an- 
chor in  their  service  wherever  there  was 
a  lamp  at  night,  or  a  zinc  roof  to  shine 
in  the  sun.  She  was  for  them,  in  those 
irregular  war-times,  a  kind  of  miracle 

—  a  sweet  chariot  swinging  low  and 
coming  for  to  carry  them  home.  She 
was  Their  Steamer. 
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AT  NIGHT 

BY  LAURA  SPENCER  PORTOR 

Is  my  heart  ordered,  clean,  and  sweet, 
For  my  loved  Master's  hasting  feet? 

Is  my  heart  warm,  that,  when  He  stands 
Chilled,  He  may  stoop  and  warm  his  hands? 

And  quiet  that  He  may  be  blest  — 
Tired  from  all  turmoil  —  and  have  rest? 

And  lighted,  that  He  may  forget 

The  rough  road,  and  the  storm  and  wet? 

Garnished  with  fragrant  flowers,  that  might 
Recall  dear  joys  across  black  night? 

And  is  there  bread?  and  wine?  lest  He 
Should  thirst  —  or  should  be  hungry? 

Hark!    Who  is  there?    Oh,  enter  in! 
Enters  a  man  bowed  down  with  sin. 

Behind  him,  bent,  is  one  who  stands, 
A  broken  heart  within  her  hands; 

And  back  of  them  (oh,  shut  the  wild 
Night  out!)  a  shrinking  starvM  child. 

A  step!  O  Master  do  not  wake 

Thy  friends  who  sleep  here  for  thy  sake! 

Disturb  them  not,  O  Mighty  Guest! 
They  sleep!  They  have  such  need  of  rest! 

The  Master  smiles,  then  He  and  I 
Go  softly;  speak  but  whisperingly. 
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A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  EAST 


BY  L.  ADAMS  BECK 


There  are  strange  things  in  this 
story,  but,  so  far  as  I  understand  them, 
I  tcil  the  truth.  If  you  measure  the 
East  with  a  Western  foot-rule,  you  will 
say,  'Impossible/  I  should  have  said 
itmysdf. 

Of  mysdf  I  will  say  as  little  as  I  can, 
for  this  story  is  of  Vanna  Loring.  I  am 
an  incident  only,  though  I  did  not  know 
that  at  first. 

My  name  is  Stephen  Clifden,  and  I 
was  eight-and-thirty ;  plenty  of  money, 
sound  in  wind  and  limb.  I  had  been  by 
way  of  being  a  writer  before  the  war, 
the  hobby  of  a  rich  man;  but  if  I  picked 
op  anything  in  the  welter  in  France,  it 
was  that  real  work  is  the  only  salvation 
this  nuid  world  has  to  offer;  so  I  meant 
to  begm  at  the  beginning,  and  learn  my 
trade  like  a  journeyman  laborer. 

I  had  come  to  the  right  place.  Avery 
wonderfid  dty  is  Peshawar  —  the  Key 
of  India,  and  a  city  of  Romance,  which 
stands  at  every  comer,  and  cries  aloud 
in  the  market-place.  But  there  was 
society  here,  and  I  was  swept  into  it  — 
th»e  was  chatter,  and  it  galled  me. 

I  was  b^;inning  to  feel  that  I  had 
missed  my  mark,  and  must  go  farther 
«fi^,  perhaps  up  into  Central  Asia, 
wfaoi  I  met  Vanna  Loring.  If  I  say  that 
her  hair  was  soft  and  dark;  that  she  had 
the  deepest  hazel  eyes  I  have  ever  seen, 
ftnd  a  s^isitive,  tender  mouth;  that  she 
inoved  with  a  flowing  grace  like 'a  wave 


of  the  sea*  —  it  sounds  like  the  portrait 
of  a  beauty,  and  she  was  never  that. 
Also,  incidentally,  it  gives  none  of  her 
charm.  I  never  heard  anyone  get  any 
further  than  that  she  was  *  oddly  at- 
tractive* —  let  us  leave  it  at  that.  She 
was  certainly  attractive  to  me. 

She  was  the  governess  of  little  Wini- 
fred Meryon,  whose  father  held  the  auc 
gust  position  of  General  Conmianding 
the  rVontier  Forces,  and  her  mother  the 
more  commanding  position  of  the  reign- 
ing beauty  of  Northern  India,  generally 
speaking. 

But  Vanna  —  I  gleaned  her  story  by 
bits  when  I  came  across  her  with  the 
child  in  the  gardens.  I  was  beginning 
to  piece  it  together  now. 

Her  love  of  the  strange  and  beauti- 
ful she  had  inherited  from  a  young 
Italian  mother,  daughter  of  a  political 
refugee;  her  childhood  had  been  spent 
in  a  remote  little  village  in  the  West  of 
England;  half  reluctantly  she  told  me 
how  she  had  brought  herself  up  after 
her  mother's  death  and  her  father's 
second  marriage.  Little  was  said  of 
that,  but  I  gathered  that  it  had  been  a 
grief  to  her,  a  factor  in  her  flight  to  the 
East. 

*So  when  I  came  to  three-and- 
twenty,*  she  said  slowly,  *I  felt  I  must 
break  away  from  our  narrow  life.  I 
had  a  call  to  India  stronger  than  any- 
thing on  earth.  You  would  not  under- 
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stand,  but  that  was  80»  and  I  had  spent 
every  spare  moment  in  teaching  my- 
self India  —  its  history,  legends,  re- 
ligions, everything!  And  I  wasnot  want- 
ed at  home,  and  I  had  grown  afraid/ 

'What  were  you  afraid  of?' 

'Of  growing  old  and  missing  what 
was  waiting  for  me  out  here.  But  I 
could  not  get  away  like  other  people. 
No  money,  you  see.  So  I  thought  I 
would  come  out  and  teach  here.  Dare 
I?  Would  they  let  me?  I  knew  I  was 
fighting  life  and  chances  and  risks  if  I 
did  it ;  but  it  was  death  if  I  stayed  there. 
And  then  —  Do  you  really  care  to 
hear?' 

*0f  course.  Tell  me  how  you  broke 
your  chain.' 

'I  spcu^  you  the  family  quarrels.  I 
can  never  go  back.  But  I  was  spurred 
—  spurred  to  take  some  wild  leap;  and 
I  took  it.  So  six  years  ago  I  came  out. 
First  I  went  to  a  doctor  and  his  wife 
at  Cawnpore.  They  had  a  wonderful 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  peoples,  and 
there  I  learned  Hindustani  and  much 
else.  Then  he  died.  But  an  aunt  had 
left  me  two  hundred  pounds,  and  I 
could  wait  a  little  and  dioose;  and  so  I 
came  here.' 

It  interested  me.  The  courage  that 
pale  elastic  type  of  woman  hasi 

*Have  you  ever  regretted  it?  Would 
they  take  you  back  if  you  failed?' 

'Never,  to  both  questions,'  she  said, 
smiling.  'life  is  glorious.  I've  drunk  of 
a  cup  I  never  thought  to  taste;  and  if 
I  died  to-morrow  I  should  know  I  had 
done  right.  I  rejoice  in  every  moment 
I  live  —  even  when  Winifred  and  I  are 
wrestling  with  arithmetic' 

'I  should  n't  have  thought  life  was 
very  easy  with  Lady  Meryon.' 

'Oh,  she  is  kind  enou|^  in  an  indif- 
ferent sort  of  way.  I  am  not  the  perse- 
cuted Jane  Eyre  sort  of  governess  at  all. 
But  that  is  all  on  the  surface  and  does 
not  matter.  It  is  India  I  care  for  —  the 
people,  tiptfiik.  the  infinite  beauty.  It 


was  coming  home.  You  would  laugh  if 
I  told  you  I  knew  Peshawar  long  before 
I  came  here.  Knew  it  —  walked  here, 
lived.  Before  there  were  English  in  In- 
dia at  all.'  She  broke  off.  'You  won't 
understand.' 

'Oh,  I  have  had  that  feeling,  too,' 
I  said  patronizingly.  'If  one  has  read 
very  much  about  a  place  — ' 

'That  was  not  quite  what  I  meant. 
Never  mind.  The  people,  the  place  — 
that  is  the  real  thing  to  me.  All  this  is 
the  dream.' 

The  sweep  of  her  hand  took  in  not 
only  Winifred  and  myself,  but  the  gen- 
eral's stately  residence,  which  to  blas- 
pheme in  Peshawar  is  rank  infidelity. 

'By  George,  I  would  give  thousands 
to  feel  that!  I  can't  get  out  of  Europe 
here.  I  want  to  write.  Miss  Loring,'  I 
found  myself  sa3ring.  *I'd  done  a  bit, 
and  then  the  war  came  and  blew  my 
life  to  pieces.  Now  I  want  to  get  inside 
the  skin  of  the  East,  and  I  can't  do  it. 
I  see  it  from  outside,  with  a  pane  of 
glass  between.  No  life  in  it.  If  you 
feel  as  you  say,  for  God's  sake  be  my 
interpreter!' 

'Interpret?'  she  said,  looking  at  me 
with  clear  hazel  eyes;  'how  could  I? 
You  were  in  the  native  city  yesterday. 
What  did  you  miss?' 

'Everything!  I  saw  masses  of  color, 
light,  movement.  Brilliantly  pictur- 
esque people.  Children  like  Asiatic  an- 
gels. Magnificently  scowling  ruffians 
in  sheepskin  coats.  In  fact,  a  movie 
staged  for  my  benefit.  I  was  afraid  they 
woidd  ring  down  the  curtain  before  I 
had  had  enou^.  It  had  no  meaning. 
When  I  got  back  to  jny  diggings  I  tried 
to  put  down  ^diat  I  had  just  seen,  and 
I  swear  there's  more  iniquration  in  the 
guide-book.' 

'Did  you  go  alone?' 

'Yes,  I  certainly  would  not  go  sight- 
seeing with  the  Meryon  crowd.  Tell  me 
what  you  felt  when  you  saw  it  first.' 

'I  went  with  Sir  John's  uncle.   He 
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wu  a  great  traveler.  The  color  struck 
me  dumb.  It  flames  —  it  sings.  Think 
of  the  gray  pinched  life  in  the  WestI  I 
aw  a  grave  dark  potter  turning  his 
wiieel,  idiile  his  little  girl  stood  by, 
gM  at  our  pleasure,  her  head  veiled 
Eke  a  miniature  woman,  tiny  baggy 
troiserB,  and  a  silver  nose-stud,  like  a 
ittf,  in  one  delicate  nostril.  In  her  thin 
urns  die  held  a  heavy  baby  in  a  gilt 
cap,  Eke  a  monkey.  And  the  wheel 
tBiDed  and  whirled  until  it  seemed  to 
be  ipmning  dreams,  thick  as  motes  in 
tknn.  The  clay  rose  in  smooth  spi- 
nb  under  his  hand,  and  the  wheel  sang, 
"Sbafl  the  vessel  reprove  him  who 
mk  one  to  honor  and  one  to  dishon- 
or?" And  I  saw  the  potter  thumping 
Is  wet  day,  and  the  clay,  plastic  as 
dntm-stoff,  shaped  swift  as  light,  and 
tk  three  Yates  stood  at  his  shoulder. 
Dreams,  dreams,  and  all  in  the  spinning 
of  the  wheel,  and  the  rich  shadows  of 
the  old  broken  courtyard  where  he  sat. 
And  the  wheel  stopped  and  the  thread 
Ivoke,  and  the  little  new  shapes  he  had 
Bade  stood  all  about  him,  and  he  was 
floly  a  potter  in  Peshawar.' 

Ber  voice  was  like  a  song.  She  had 
otteriy  forgotten  my  existence.  I  did 
Bot  <^ike  it  at  the  moment,  for  I  want- 
ed to  hear  more,  and  the  impersonal  is 
theiirest  gift  a  woman  can  give  a  man. 

'Did  you  buy  anything?* 

*Be  gave  me  a  gift  —  a  flawed  jar  of 
tvrqixHse  blue,  faint  turquoise  green 
>w[  the  lip.  He  saw  I  understood. 
And  then  I  bou^t  a  little  gold  cap  and 
t  wooden  box  of  jade-green  Kabul 
pipes.  About  a  rupee,  all  told.  But  it 
VIS  Eastern  merchandise,  and  I  was 
ending  from  Balsora  and  Baghdad, 
and  £ieazar*8  camels  were  swaying 
^own  from  Damascus  along  the  Khy ber 
has,  and  coming  in  at  the  great  Dar- 
**ali.  and  friends'  eyes  met  me  every- 
vtee.  I  am  profoundly  happy  here.* 

Hie  sinking  sun  lit  an  almost  ecsta- 
tic face. 


*  It  may  be  very  beautiful  on  the  sur- 
face,' I  said  morosely;  *but  there's  a 
lot  of  misery  below  —  hateful,  they  tell 
me.' 

*0f  course,  I  shall  get  to  work  one 
day.  But  look  at  the  simset.  It  opens 
like  a  mysterious  flower.  I  must  take 
Winifred  home  now.' 

*One  moment,'  I  pleaded;  *I  can  only 
see  it  through  your  eyes.  I  feel  it  while 
you  speak,  and  then  the  good  minute 


She  laughed. 

*And  80  must  I.    Come,  Winifred. 
Look,  there's  an  owl;  not  like  the  owls 
in  the  summer  dark  in  England  — 
'Lovely  are  the  curves  of  the  white  owl  sweeping. 
Wavy  in  the  dark,  lit  by  one  low  star.' 

Suddenly  she  turned  again  and  look- 
ed at  me  half  wistfully. 

*It  is  good  to  talk  to  you.  You  want 
to  know.  You  are  so  near  it  all.  I  wish 
I  could  help  you;  I  am  so  exquisitely 
happy  m3r8elf.' 

My  writing  was  at  a  standstill.  It 
seemed  the  groping  of  a  blind  man  in  a 
radiant  world.  Once  perhaps  I  had  felt 
that  life  was  good  in  itself —  when  the 
guns  came  thundering  toward  the  Vimy 
Ridge  in  a  mad  gallop  of  horses,  and 
men  shouting  and  swearing  and  fran- 
ticaUy  urging  them  on.  Then,  riding 
for  more  than  life,  I  had  tasted  life  for 
an  instant.  Not  before  or  since.  But 
this  woman  had  the  secret. 

Lady  Meryon,  with  her  escort  of  girls 
and  subalterns,  came  daintily  past  the 
hotel  compound,  and  startled  me  from 
my  brooding  with  her  pretty  silvery 
voice. 

^Dreaming,  Mr.  Clifden?  It  is  n't  at 
all  wholesome  to  dream  in  the  East. 
Come  and  dine  with  us  to-morrow.  A 
tiny  dance  afterwards,  you  know;  or 
bridge  for  those  who  like  it.' 

I  had  not  the  faintest  notion  whether 
governesses  dined  with  the  family  or 
came  in  afterward  with  the  oofiee;  but 
it  was  a  sporting  chance,  and  I  tooV  *" 
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Then  Sir  John  came  up  and  joined  us. 
*You  can't  well  dance  to-morrow, 
Kitty,*  he  said  to  his  wife.  *  There's 
been  an  outpost  affair  in  the  Swat  Hills, 
and  young  Fitzgerald  has  been  shot. 
Come  to  dinner  of  course,  Clifden. 
Glad  to  see  you«  But  no  dancing,  I 
thinL* 


Next  ev^iing  I  wait  into  Lady  Meiy- 
on's  flower-scented  drawing-room. 

Governesses  dine,  it  appeared,  only  to 
fill  an  unexpected  place,  or  make  a  dec- 
orous entry  afterward,  to  play  accom- 
paniments. Fortunately  Kitty  Meryon 
sang,  in  a  pinched  little  soprano,  not 
nearly  so  pretty  as  her  silver  ripple  of 
talk. 

It  was  when  the  party  had  settled 
down  to  bridge  and  I  was  standing  out, 
that  I  ventured  to  go  up  to  her  as  she 
sat  knitting  by  a  window  —  not  un- 
watched  by  the  quick  blue  flash  of 
Lady  Meryon's  eyes  as  I  did  it. 

*I  think  you  hypnotize  me.  Miss 
Loring.  When  I  hear  anything,  I 
straightway  want  to  know  what  you 
will  say.  Have  you  heard  of  Fitzger- 
aU's  death?' 

'Hiat  is  why  we  aro  not  dancing  to- 
night. To-morrow  the  cable  will  reach 
his  home  in  England.  He  was  an  only 
child,  and  they  are  the  great  people  of 
the  village  where  we  are  little  people. 
I  knew  his  mother  as  one  knows  a  great 
kdy  who  is  kind  to  all  the  village  folk. 
It  may  kill  her.  It  is  traveling  to-night 
like  a  bullet  to  her  heart*  and  she  does 
not  know.* 

•His  lather?* 

'A  brave  man  —  a  soldier  himself. 
He  will  know  it  was  a  good  death  and 
that  Harry  would  not  fail.  He  did  not 
at  Ypres.  He  would  not  here.  But  all 
joy  and  hope  will  be  dead  in  that  house 
to-morrow.* 

'And  -what  do  you  think?* 

*I  am  not  sorry  for  Harry,  if  you 


mean  that.  He  knew — we  all  know — 
that  he  was  on  guard  here  holding  the 
outposts  against  blood  and  treachery 
and  terrible  things — playing  the  Great 
Game.  One  never  losies  at  that  game  if 
one  plays  it  straight,  and  I  am  sure  that 
at  the  last  it  was  joy  he  felt  and  not 
fear.  He  has  not  lost.  Did  you  notice 
in  the  church  a  niche  before  every  sol- 
dier's seat  to  hold  his  loaded  gun?  And 
the  tablets  on  the  walls:  '* Killed  at 
Kabu  River,  aged  22."  — "KiUed  on 
outpost  duty." — "  Murdered  by  an  Af- 
ghan fanatic."  This  will  be  one  mem- 
ory more.  Why  be  sorry?' 

Presently:  — 

*I  am  going  up  to  the  hills  to-morrow, 
to  the  A^ilakhand  Fort,  with  Mrs.  De- 
lany,  Lady  Meryon's  aunt,  and  we  shall 
see  the  wonderful  Tahkt-i-Bahi  Mon- 
astery on  the  way.  You  should  do  that 
run  before  you  go.  The  fort  is  the  last 
but  one  on  the  way  to  Chitral,  and  be- 
yond that  the  road  is  so  beset  that  only 
soldiers  may  go  farther,  and  indeed 
the  raiments  escort  each  other  up  and 
down.  But  it  is  an  early  start,  for  we 
must  be  back  in  Peshawar  at  six  for. 
fear  of  raiding  natives.* 

*I  know;  they  hauled  me  up  in  the 
dusk  the  other  day,  and  told  me  I  should 
be  swept  off  to  the  hills  if  I  fooled  about 
after  dusk.  But  I  say  —  is  it  safe  for 
you  to  go?  You  ought  to  have  a  man. 
Could  I  go,  too?' 

I  thought  she  did  not  look  enthusias- 
tic at  the  proposal. 

*A8k.  You  know  I  settle  nothing.  I 
go  where  I  am  sent.* 

She  left  the  room ;  and  when  the  bridge 
was  over,  I  made  my  request.  Lady 
Meryon  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
declared  it  would  be  a  terribly  dull  run 
—  the  scenery  nothing,  *and  only'  (she 
whispered)  *  Aunt  Selina  and  poor  Miss 
Loring.* 

Of  course  I  saw  at  once  that  she  did 
not  like  it;  but  Sir  John  was  all  for  my 
going,  and  that  saved  the  situation. 
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I  o^tainly  could  have  dispensed  with 
Aunt  Selina  when  the  automobile  drew 
up  in  the  golden  river  of  the  sunrise  at 
the  hotel.  There  were  only  the  driver, 
a  peisonal  servant,  and  the  two  ladies: 
Mn.  Delany,  comely,  pleasant,  talka^ 
tive,  and  Vanna  — 

We  glided  along  the  straight  military 
road  from  Peshawar  to  Nowshera,  the 
gold-bright  sun  dazzling  in  its  white- 
ness— a  strange  drive  throu^  the  flat, 
burned  country,  with  the  ominous 
Kabul  River  flowing  through  it.  Mili- 
tary preparations  everywhere,  and  the 
hills  looking  watchfully  down  —  alive, 
as  it  were,  with  keen,  hostile  eyes.  War 
was  as  present  about  us  as  behind  the 
lines  in  France;  and  when  we  crossed 
the  Kabul  River  on  a  bridge  of  boats, 
and  I  saw  its  haunted  waters,  I  b^an 
to  feel  the  atmosphere  of  the  place 
ck)sing  down  upon  me.  It  had  a  sinister 
beauty;  it  breathed  suspense;  and  I 
wished,  as  I  was  sure  Vanna  did,  for 
sOence  that  was  not  at  our  command. 

For  Mrs.  Delany  felt  nothing  of  it. 
A  bright  shallow  ripple  of  talk  was  her 
contribution  to  the  joys  of  the  day; 
though  it  was,  fortunately,  enough  for 
her  happiness  if  we  listened  and  agreed. 
I  knew  Vanna  listened  only  in  show. 
Her  intent  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Tahkt- 
i-Bahi  hills  after  we  had  swept  out  of 
Nowshera;  and  when  the  car  drew  up 
at  the  rough  track,  she  had  a  strange 
look  of  suspense  and  pallor.  I  remem- 
ber I  wondered  at  the  time  if  she  were 
nervous  in  the  wild  open  country. 

*Now  pray  don't  be  shocked,'  said 
Mrs.  Delany  comfortably;  *but  you 
two  young  people  may  go  up  to  the 
monastery,  and  I  shall  stay  here.  I  am 
dreadfully  ashamed  of  myself,  but  the 
ri^t  of  that  hill  is  enough  for  me. 
Don't  hurry.  I  may  have  a  little  doze, 
and  be  all  the  better  company  when  you 
get  bacL  No,  don't  try  to  persuade 
me,  Mr.  Clifden.  It  is  n't  the  part  of  a 
friend.' 


I  cannot  say  I  was  sorry,  though  I 
had  a  moment  of  panic  when  Vanna 
offered  to  stay  with  her  —  very  much, 
too,  as  if  she  really  meant  it.  So  we  set 
out  perforce,  Vanna  leading  steadily,  as 
if  she  knew  the  way.  She  never  looked 
up,  and  her  wish  for  silence  was  so  evi- 
dent, that  I  followed,  lending  my  hand 
mutely  when  the  diflUculties  obliged  it, 
she  accepting  absently,  and  as  if  her 
thoughts  were  far  away. 

Suddenly  she  quickened  her  pace. 
We  had  climbed  about  nine  hundred 
feet,  and  now  the  narrow  track  twisted 
through  the  rocks  —  a  track  that  look- 
ed as  age-worn  as  no  doubt  it  was.  We 
threaded  it,  and  struggled  over  the 
ridge,  and  looked  down  victorious  on 
the  other  side. 

There  she  stopped.  A  very  wonderful 
sight,  of  which  I  had  never  seen  the 
like,  lay  below  us.  Rock  and  waste  and 
towering  crags,  and  the  mighty  ruin  of 
the  monastery  set  in  the  fangs  of  the 
mountain  like  a  robber  baron's  castle, 
looking  far  away  to  the  blue  mountains 
of  the  Debatable  Land  —  the  land  of 
mystery  and  danger.  It  stood  there  — 
the  great  ruin  of  a  vast  habitation  of 
men.  Building  after  building,  mysteri- 
ous and  broken,  corridors,  halls,  refec- 
tories, cells;  the  dwelling  of  a  faith  so 
alien  that  I  could  not  reconstruct  the 
life  that  gave  it  being.  And  all  sinking 
gently  into  ruin  that  in  a  century  more 
would  confound  it  with  the  roots  of  the 
mountains.  Gray  and  wonderful,  it 
clung  to  the  heights  and  looked  with 
eyeless  windows  at  the  past.  Somehow 
I  found  it  infinitely  pathetic:  the  very 
faith  it  expressed  is  dead  in  India,  and 
none  left  so  poor  to  do  it  reverence. 

But  Vanna  knew  her  way.  Unerr- 
ingly she  led  me  from  point  to  point, 
and  she  was  visibly  at  home  in  the  in- 
tricacies. Such  knowledge  in  a  ydung 
woman  bewildered  me.  Could  she  have 
studied  the  plans  in  the  Museum?  How 
else  should  she  know  where  the  abbot 
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lived,  or  where  the  refractory  brothers 
were  punished? 

Once  I  missed  her,  while  I  stooped  to 
examine  some  scroll-work,  and  follow- 
ing, found  her  before  one  of  the  few 
images  of  the  Buddha  that  the  rapa^ 
cious  Museum  had  spared  —  a  singu- 
larly beautiful  bas-relief,  the  hand  rais- 
ed to  enforce  the  truth  the  calm  lips 
were  speaking,  the  drapery  falling  in 
stately  folds  to  the  bare  feet.  As  I  came 
up,  she  had  an  air  ^  if  she  had  just 
ceased  from  movement,  and  I  had  a  dis- 
tinct feeling  that  she  had  knelt  before 
it  —  I  saw  the  look  of  worship!  The 
thing  troubled  me  like  a  dream,  haunt- 
ing, impossible,  but  real. 

*How  beautiful!*  I  said  in  spite  of 
myself,  as  she  pointed  to  the  image. 
*In  this  utter  soUtude  it  seems  the  very 
spirit  of  the  place.* 

^He  was.  He  is,'  said  Vanna. 

'Explain  to  me.  I  don't  understand. 
I  know  so  little  of  him.  What  is  the 
subject?* 

She  hesitated;  then  chose  her  words 
as  if  for  a  beginner:  — 

'It  is  the  Blessed  One  preaching  to 
the  Tree-Spirits.  See  how  eagerly  they 
lean  from  the  boughs  to  listen.  This 
other  relief  represents  him  in  the  state 
of  mystic  vision.  Here  he  is  drowned  in 
peace.  See  how  it  overflows  from  the 
closed  eyes;  the  closed  lips.  The  air  is 
filled  with  his  quiet.* 

'What  is  he  dreaming?* 

'Not  dreaming  —  seeing.  Peace.  He 
sits  at  the  point  where  time  and  infin- 
ity meet.  To  attain  that  vision  was  the 
aim  of  the  monks  who  lived  here.' 

'Did  they  attain?*  I  found  myself 
speaking  as  if  she  could  certainly  an- 
swer. 

'A  few.  There  was  one,  Vasettha, 
the  Brahmin,  a  young  man  who  had  r^ 
nounced  all  his  possessions  and  riches, 
and  seated  here  before  this  image  of  the 
Blessed  One,  he  fell  often  into  the  mys- 
tic state.  He  had  a  strange  vision  at 


one  time  of  the  future  of  India,  which 
will  siu'ely  be  fulfilled.  He  did  not  for- 
get it  in  his  rebirths.  He  remembers — ' 

She  broke  ofi*  suddenly  and  said  with 
forced  indifference,  — 

'He  would  sit  here  often  looking  out 
over  the  mountains;  the  monks  sat  at 
his  feet  to  hear.  He  became  abbot  while 
still  young.  But  his  story  is  a  sad  one.' 

*I  entreat  you  to  tell  me.* 

She  looked  away  over  the  mountains. 

'While  he  was  abbot  here,  —  still  a 
young  man,  —  a  famous  Chinese  pil- 
grim came  down,  through  Kashmir  to 
visit  the  Holy  Pkices  in  India.  The  ab- 
bot went  forward  with  him  to  Pesha- 
war, that  he  might  make  him  welcome. 
And  there  came  a  dancer  to  Peshawar, 
named  Lilavanti,  most  beautiful !  I  dare 
not  tell.you  her  beauty.  I  tremble  now 
to  think — * 

Again  she  paused,  and  again  the  faint 
creeping  sense  of  mystery  invaded  me. 
She  resumed:  — 

'The  abbot  saw  her  and  he  loved 
her.  He  was  young  still,  you  remem- 
ber. She  was  a  woman  of  the  Hindu 
faith  and  hated  Buddhism.  It  swept  him 
down  into  the  lower  worlds  of  storm 
and  desire.  He  fled  with  Lilavanti  and 
never  returned  here.  So  in  his  rebirth 
he  fell— ' 

She  stopped  dead;  her  face  pale  as 
death. 

'How  do  you  know?  Where  have  you 
read  it?  If  I  could  only  find  what  you 
find  and  know  what  you  know!  The 
East  is  like  an  open  book  to  you.  Tell 
me  the  rest.* 

'How  should  I  know  any  more?* 
she  said  hurriedly.  'We  must  be  going 
back.  You  should  study  the  plans  of 
this  place  at  Peshawar.  They  were  very 
learned  monks  who  lived  here.  It  is 
famous  for  learning.* 

The  life  had  gone  out  of  her  words  — 
out  of  the  ruins.  There  was  no  more  to 
be  said. 

We  clambered  down  the  hill  in  the 
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hot  nmdune,  speaking  only  of  the  view, 
the  ttF&nge  shrubs  and  flowers,  and, 
once,  the  swift  gliding  of  a  snake,  and 
(rand  Mrs.  Delany  blissfully  asleep  in 
the  most  padded  comer  of  the  car. 
The  8|Nrit  of  the  East  vanished  in  her 
eomfbitable  presence,  and  luncheon 
Mmed  the  only  matter  of  moment. 

'I  wonder,  my  dears,'  she  said,  'if 
70a  would  be  very  disappointed  and 
dmk  me  very  dense  if  I  proposed  our 
giving  ap  the  Malakhand  Fort?  Mr. 
CBTdea  can  lundi  with  the  officers  at 
Mbwdient  and  come  any  day.  I  know 
lam  an  atrocity.' 

That  night  I  resolutely  b^an  my 
fidoDg,  and  wrote  a  note  of  farewell 
to  Ltdy  Meryon.  The  next  morning  I 
firioody  undid  it,  and  destroyed  tiie 
note.  And  that  afternoon  I  took  the 
ihortest  way  to  the  Sunset  Road  to 
bonge  about  and  wait  for  Vanna  and 
Winifred.  She  never  came,  and  I  was 
«  onreasonably  angry  as  if  I  had  de- 
nied the  blessing  of  her  presence. 
Not  day  I  could  see  that  she  tried, 
feotly  Ixit  clearly,  to  discourage  our 
iieedng;and  for  three  days  I  never  saw 
krataO.  Yetl  knew  that  in  her  solitary 
Kfe  our  talks  coimted  for  a  pleasure. 

m 

(^  the  day  when  things  became  clear 
tDme,I  was  walking  toward  the  Mery- 
oos' gates  when  I  met  her  coming  alone 
aiong  the  Sunset  Road,  in  the  late  gold 
of  the  afternoon.  She  looked  pale  and 
a  Ettfe  wearied,  and  I  remember  that  I 
viriied  I  did  not  know  every  change  of 
ber  bee  as  I  did. 

'So  you  have  been  up  the  Khyber 
f^  she  said  as  I  fell  into  step  at  her 
•dc.  *Tdl  me  —  was  it  as  wonderful 
» you  expected?' 

*No,  no  —  you  tell  me.  It  will  give 
Mwhat  I  missed.  B^in  at  the  bqgin- 
lUBg.  Tdl  me  what  I  saw.' 


I  could  not  miss  the  delight  of.  her 
words,  and  she  laughed,  knowing  my 
whim. 

*0h,  that  passi  But  did  you  go  on 
Tuesday  or  Friday?' 

For  these  are  the  only  two  days  in 
the  week  when  the  Khyber  can  be  safely 
entered.  The  British  then  turn  out  the 
Khyber  Rifles  and  man  every  crag, 
and  the  loaded  caravans  move  like  a 
tide,  and  go  up  and  down  the  narrow 
road  on  their  occasions. 

'Tuesday.  But  make  a  picture  for 
me.' 

*You  went  up  to  Jumrood  Fort  at 
the  entrance.  Did  they  tell  you  it  is  an 
old  Sikh  fort  and  has  been  on  duty  in 
that  turbulent  place  for  five  hundred 
years?  And  did  you  see  the  machine- 
guns  in  the  court?  And  everyone  arm- 
ed —  even  the  boys,  with  belts  of  cart- 
ridges? Then  you  went  up  the  narrow 
winding  track  between  the  mountains, 
and  you  said  to  yourself,  "This  is  the 
road  of  pure  romance.  It  goes  up  to 
silken  Samarcand,  and  I  can  ride  to 
Bokhara  of  the  beautiful  women,  and 
to  all  the  dreams.  Am  I  alive  and  is  it 
real?"  You  felt  that?' 

*A11,  every  bit.  Go  on!' 

She  smiled  with  pleasure. 

'And  you  saw  the  little  forts  on  the 
crags  and  the  men  on  guard  all  along  — 
rifles  ready!  You  could  hear  the  guns 
rattle  as  they  saluted.  Do  you  know 
that  up  there  men  plough  with  rifles 
loaded  beside  them?  They  have  to  be 
men,  indeed.' 

'Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  we  are 
not  men?' 

'Different  men,  at  least.  This  is  life 
in  a  Border  ballad.  Such  a  life  as  you 
knew  in  France,  but  beautiful  in  a  wild- 
hawk  sort  of  way.  Don't  the  Khyber 
Rifles  bewilder  you?  They  are  drawn 
from  these  very  Hill  tribes,  and  will 
shoot  their  own  fathers  and  brothers  in 
the  way  of  duty  as  comfortably  as  if 
they  wero  jackals.   Once  there  was  a 
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scrap  here  and  one  of  the  tribesmen 
sniped  our  men  mibearably.  What  do 
you  suppose  happened?  A  Khyber 
Rifle  came  to  the  colonel  and  said»  *'Let 
me  put  an  end  to  him.  Colonel  Sahib. 
I  know  exactly  where  he  sits.  He  is  my 
grandfather/'   And  he  did  it/ 

'The  bond  of  bread  and  salt?' 

'Yes,  and  discipline.  I'm  sometimes 
half  frightened  of  discipline.  It  moulds 
a  man  like  wax.  Even  God  doesn't 
do  that.  Well  —  then  you  saw  the 
traders:  wild  shaggy  men  in  sheepskin, 
and  women  in  massive  jewelry  of  silver 
and  turquoise  —  great  earrings,  heavy* 
bracelets  loading  their  arms,  wild, 
fierce,  handsome.  And  the  camels,  — 
thousands  of  them,  —  some  going  up, 
some  coming  down,  —  a  mass  of  human 
and  animal  life.  Above  you,  moving 
figures  against  the  keen  blue  sky,  or 
deep  below  you  in  the  ravines.  The 
camels  were  swaying  along  with  huge 
bales  of  goods,  and  with  dark  beautiful 
women  in  wicker  cages  perched  on 
them.  Silks  and  carpets  from  Bokhara, 
and  blue-eyed  Persian  cats,  and  bluer 
Persian  turquoises.  Wonderful!  And 
the  dust  —  ^ded  by  the  sunshine  — 
makes  a  vaporous  golden  atmosphere 
for  it  aU.' 

*  What  was  the  most  wonderful  thing 
you  saw  there?'  I  asked  her. 

'The  most  beautiful  of  all,  I  think, 
was  a  man  —  a  splendid  dark  rufiian, 
lounging  along.  He  wanted  to  show 
off,  and  his  swagger  was  perfect.  Long 
black  onyx  eyes,  and  a  tumble  of  black 
curis,  and  teeth  like  almonds.  But  what 
do  you  think  he  carried  on  his  wrist? 
A  hawk  with  fierce  yellow  eyes,  ringed 
and  chained.  Hawking  is  a  favorite 
sport  in  the  hills.  Oh,  why  does  n't  some 
great  painter  come  and  paint  it  all  be- 
fore they  take  to  trains  and  cars?  I  long 
to  see  it  all  again,  but  I  never  shall.' 

'  Surely  Sir  John  can  get  you  up  there 
any  day.' 

'I  am  leaving.' 


'Leaving?'  My  heart  gave  a  letLp. 
'Why?  Where?' 

'I  had  rathe!r  not  tell  you.* 

'I  shall  ask  Lady  Meryon.' 

*I  forbid  you.' 

And  then  the  unexpected  happened, 
and  an  unbearable  impulse  swept  me 
into  folly  —  or  was  it  wisdom? 

'Listen  to  me.  I  would  not  have  said 
it  yet,  but  this  settles  it.  I  want  you  to 
marry  me.  I  want  it  atrociously/' 

It  was  a  strange  word.  What  I  felt 
for  her  at  that  moment  was  difiicult  to 
describe. 

She  looked  at  me  in  transparent  as- 
tonishment. 

'Mr.  Clifden,  are  you  dreaming? 
You  can't  mean  what  you  say.' 

'Why  can't  I?  I  do.  I  want  you. 
You  have  the  key  of  all  I  care  for.' 

'Surely  you  have  all  the  world  can 
give?  What  do  you  want  more?' 

'The  power  to  enjoy  it  —  to  under- 
stand it.  I  want  you  always  with  me  to 
interpret,  like  a  guide  to  a  blind  fellow. 
I  am  no  better.* 

'Say  like  a  dog,  at  once!'  she  inter- 
rupted. 'At  least,  you  are  frank  enough 
to  put  it  on  that  ground.  You  have  not 
said  that  you  love  me.  You  could  not 
say  it.' 

'I  don't  know  whether  I  door  not. 
I  know  nothing  about  love.  I  want 
you.  Indescribably.  Perhaps  that  is 
love  —  is  it?  I  never  wanted  anyone 
before.  I  have  tried  to  get  away  and  I 
can't.' 

'Why  have  you  tried?' 

'Because  every  man  likes  freedom. 
But  I  like  you  better.' 

*I  can  tell  you  the  reason,'  she  said, 
in  her  gentle,  unwavering  voice.  '  I  am 
Lady  Meryon's  governess,  and  an  un- 
desirable. You  have  felt  that?' 

'Don't  make  me  out  such  a  snob. 
No  —  yes.  You  force  me  into  honesty. 
I  did  feel  it  at  first.  But  I  could  kick 
myself  when  I  think  of  that  now.  It  is 
utterly  forgotten.  Take  me  and  make 
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me  what  you  will,  and  forgive  me. 
Only  tell  me  your  secret  of  joy.  How 
is  it  you  understand  everything  alive 
or  dead?  I  want  to  live  —  to  see,  to 
know.* 

It  was  a  rhapsody  like  a  boy's.  Yet 
at  the  moment  I  was  not  even  ashamed 
of  it,  so  sharp  was  my  need. 

'I  think,'  she  said,  slowly,  looking 
straight  before  her,  'that  I  had  better 
be  quite  frank.  I  don't  love  you.  I 
don't  know  what  love  means  in  the 
Western  sense.  It  has  a  very  different 
meaning  for  me.  Your  voice  comes  to 
me  from  an  immense  distance  when 
you  speak  in  that  way.  You  want  me 
—  but  never  with  a  thought  of  what  / 
might  want.  Is  that  love?  I  like  you 
very  deeply  as  a  friend,  but  we  are  of 
different  races.   There  is  a  gulf.' 

*Agulf?  You  are  English.' 

'By  birth,  yes.  In  mind,  no.  And 
there  are  thii^  that  go  deeper,  that 
you  could  not  understand.  So  I  refuse 
quite  definitely,  and  our  ways  part  here, 
for  in  a  few  days  I  go.  I  shall  not  see 
you  again,  but  I  wished  to  say  good- 
bye.' 

I  fdt  as  if  my  all  were  deserting  me 
— a  sickening  feeling  of  loneliness. 

*I  oitreat  you  to  tell  me  why,  and 
where.* 

'Since  you  have  made  me  this  offer, 
I  will  tell  you  why.  Lady  Meryon  ob- 
jected to  my  friendship  with  you,  and 
objected  in  a  way  which  — ' 

^estopped,  flushing  palely.  I  caught 
her  hand. 

'That  settles  it,  that  she  should  have 
dared!  I'll  go  up  this  minute  and  tell 
her  we  are  engaged.  Vanna  —  Vannal' 

For  she  disengaged  her  hand. 

'On  no  account.  How  can  I  make  it 
mc»e  plain  to  you?  I  should  have  gone 
soon  in  any  case.  My  place  is  in  the 
native  city  —  that  is  the  life  I  want. 
I  have  work  there;  I  knew  it  before  I 
came  out.  My  sympathies  are  all  with 
them.  They  know  what  life  is  —  why, 


even  the  beggars,  poorer  than  poor,  are 
perfectly  happy,  basking  in  the  great 
generous  sun.  Oh,  the  splendor  and 
riot  of  life  and  color!  That 's  my  life  — 
I  sicken  of  this.' 

'But  I  will  give  it  to  you.  Marry 
me,  and  we  will  travel  till  you're  tired 
of  it.' 

'And  look  on  as  at  a  play.  No,  I'm 
going  to  work  there.* 

'For  Grod's  sake,  how?  Let  me  come 
too.' 

'You  can't.  You're  not  in  it.  I  am 
going  to  attach  myself  to  the  medical 
mission  at  Lahore  and  learn  nursing, 
and  then  I  shall  go  to  my  own  people.' 

'Missionaries?' 

'They  teach  what  I  want.  Mr.  Clif- 
den,  I  shall  not  come  this  way  again.  If 
I  remember — I'll  write  to  you,  and 
tell  you  what  the  real  world  is  like.' 

She  smiled,  the  absorbed  little  smile 
I  knew  and  feared. 

'Vanna,  before  you  go,  give  me  your 
gift  of  sight.  Interpret  for  me.  Stay 
with  me  a  little  and  make  me  see.' 

'What  do  you  mean,  exactly?'  she 
asked  in  her  gentlest  voice,  half  turning 
to  me. 

'Make  one  journey  with  me,  as  my 
sister,  if  you  will  do  no  more.  Though 
I  warn  you  that  all  the  time  I  shall  be 
trying  to  win  my  wife.  But  come  with 
me  once,  and  after  that  —  if  you  will 
go,  you  must.  Say  yes.' 

She  hesitated  —  a  hesitation  full  of 
hope  —  and  looked  at  me  with  intent 
eyes. 

'I  will  tell  you  frankly,'  she  said  at 
last,  'that  1  know  my  knowledge  of  the 
East  and  kinship  with  it  goes  far  be- 
yond mere  words.  In  my  case  the  doors 
were  not  shut.  I  believe  —  I  know  that 
long  ago  this  was  my  life.  If  I  spoke 
forever,  I  could  not  make  you  under- 
stand how  much  I  know,  and  why.  So 
I  shall  quite  certainly  go  back  to  it. 
Nothing  —  you,  least  of  all  —  can  hold 
me.  But  you  are  my  friend  —  that  is  a 
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true  bond.  And  if  you  would  wish  me 
to  give  you  two  months  before  I  go,  I 
might  do  that  if  it  would  in  any  way 
help  you.  As  your  friend  only  —  you 
clearly  understand.  You  would  not  re- 
proach me  afterward  when  I  left  you, 
as  I  should  most  certainly  do?' 

*I  swear  I  would  not.  I  swear  I 
would  protect  you  even  from  myself. 
I  want  you  forever;  but  if  you  will  only 
give  me  two  months  —  Come!  But 
have  you  thought  that  people  will  talk? 
I'm  not  worth  that,  God  knows.* 

She  spoke  very  quietly. 

^That  does  not  trouble  me.  It  would 
only  trouble  me  if  you  asked  what  I 
have  not  to  give.  For  two  months  I 
would  travel  with  you  as  a  friend,  if, 
like  a  friend,  I  paid  my  own  expenses. 
—  No,  I  must  do  as  I  say;  I  would 
go  on  no  other  terms.  It  would  be  hard 
if,  because  we  are  man  and  woman,  I 
might  not  do  one  act  of  friendship  for 
you  before  we  part.  For  though  I  re- 
fuse your  offer  utterly,  I  appreciate  it, 
and  I  would  make  what  little  return  I 
can.  It  would  be  a  sharp  pain  to  me 
to  distress  you.* 

Her  gentleness  and  calm,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  offer  she  was  making,  stun- 
ned me  so  that  I  could  scarcely  speak. 
She  gave  me  such  opportimities  as  the 
most  ardent  lover  might  in  his  wildest 
dream  desire,  and  with  the  remoteness 
in  her  eyes  and  her  still  voice  she  de- 
prived them  of  all  hope. 

'Vanna,  is  it  a  promise?  You  mean 
it?' 

*If  you  wish  it,  yes.  But  I  warn  you 
that  I  think  it  will  not  make  it  easier 
for  you  when  the  time  is  over.' 

*Why  two  months? ' 

*  Partly  because  I  can  afford  no  more. 
No!  I  know  what  jrou  would  say .  Part- 
ly because  I  can  spare  no  more  time.  I 
think  it  unwise  for  you.  I  would  pro- 
tect you  if  I  could  —  indeed  I  would!' 

It  was  my  turn  to  hesitate  now. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  let  her  go  be- 


fore she  had  become  a  part  of  my  daily 
experience?  I  b^an  to  fear  I  was  court- 
ing my  own  shipwreck.  She  read  my 
thoughts  clearly. 

*  Indeed  you  would  be  wise  to  decide 
against  it.  Release  me  from  my  promise. 
It  was  a  mad  scheme.' 

The  superiority  —  or  so  I  felt  it  — 
of  her  gentleness  maddened  me.  It 
might  have  been  I  who  needed  protec- 
tion, who  was  nmning  the  risk  of  mis- 
judgment  —  not  she,  a  lonely  woman. 
I  felt  utterly  exiled  from  the  real  pur- 
pose of  her  life. 

'I  will  never  release  you.  I  claim 
your  promise.  I  hold  to  it.* 

She  extended  her  hand,  cool  as  a  snow- 
flake,  and  was  gone,  walking  swiftly  up 
the  road.  Ah,  let  a  man  beware  wh^i 
his  wishes  fulfilled  rain  down  upon  him! 

To  what  had  I  conunitted  m3rself  ? 

StiBDge  she  is  and  secret, 
Stiange  her  eyes;  her  cheeks  ate  cold  and  as  cold 
sea-shells. 

Yet  I  would  risk  it. 
Next  day  this  reached  me:  — 

Dear  Mr.  Cufden,  — 

I  am  going  to  some  Indian  friends  for 
a  time.  On  the  15th  of  June  I  shall  be 
at  Srinagar  in  Kashmir.  A  friend  has 
allowed  me  to  take  her  little  houseboat* 
the  Kedamath.  If  you  like  this  plan, 
we  will  share  the  cost  for  two  months. 
I  warn  you  it  is  not  luxurious,  but  I 
think  you  will  like  it.  I  shall  do  this 
whether  you  come  or  no,  for  I  want  a 
quiet  time  before  I  take  up  my  nursing 
in  Lahore.  In  thinking  of  all  this,  will 
you  remember  that  I  am  not  a  girl  but 
a  woman?  I  shall  be  twenty-nine  my 
next  birthday. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Vanna  Lorino. 

P.S.  But  I  still  think  you  would  be 
wiser  not  to  come.  I  hope  to  hear  you 
will  not. 

I  replied  only  this:  — 
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Dear  Miss  LcmiNO,  — 

I  thinki  understand  thepositionfuUy. 
I  will  be  there.  I  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart. 

Gratefully  yours, 

Stephen  Clifden. 

IV 

On  the  15th  of  June,  I  found  my- 
self riding  into  Srinagar  in  Kashmir, 
through  the  pure,  tremulous  green  of  the 
mighty  poplars  that  hedge  the  road  into 
the  dty.  The  beauty  of  the  country 
had  half  stunned  me  when  I  entered 
the  mountain  barrier  of  Baramula  and 
saw  the  snowy  peaks  that  guard  the 
Happy  Valley,  with  the  Jhelum  flow- 
ing through  its  tranquil  loveliness. 
The  flush  of  the  almond-blossom  was 
over,  but  the  iris,  like  a  sea  of  peace, 
had  overflowed  the  world,  and  the  blue 
meadows  smiled  at  the  radiant  sky. 
Sach  blossom  1  the  blue  shading  into 
dear  violet,  like  a  shoaling  sea.  The 
earth,  like  a  cup  held  in  the  hand  of  a 
god,  brimmed  with  the  draught  of  youth 
and  sununer  and — love?  But  no.  For 
me  the  v^y  word  was  sinister.  Vanna's 
&ce,  immutably  calm,  confronted  it. 

The  night  I  had  slept  in  a  boat  at 
Sopor  had  been  my  first  in  Kashmir; 
and  I  remember  that,  waking  at  mid- 
night, I  looked  out  and  saw  a  mountain 
with  a  gbriole  of  hazy  silver  about  it, 
misty  and  faint  as  a  cobweb  threaded 
with  dew.  The  river,  there  spreading 
into  a  lake,  was  dark  under  it,  flowing 
in  a  deep,  smooth  blackness  of  shad- 
ow, and  everything  waited  —  for  what? 
Even  ^difle  I  looked,  the  moon  floated 
sevendy  above  the  peak,  and  all  was 
bathed  in  pure  light,  the  water  rippling 
in  lm>ken  silver  and  pearl.  SohadVan- 
na  floated  into  my  Ufe,  sweet,  remote, 
luminous. 

I  rode  past  the  lovely  wooden  bridges, 
where  the  balconied  houses  totter  to 
each  other  across  the  canals  in  a  dim 


splendor  of  carving  and  age;  where  the 
many-colored  native  life  crowds  down 
to  the  river-steps  and  cleanses  its  flower- 
bright  robes,  its  gold-bright  brass  ves- 
sels, in  the  shining  stream;  and  my  heart 
said  only,  *Vanna,  Vanna!' 

My  servant  dismounted  and  led  his 
horse,  asking  from  everyone  where  the 
Kedamath  could  be  found;  and  two 
little  bronze  images  detached  them- 
selves from  the  crowd  of  boys  and  ran, 
fleet  as  fauns,  before  us. 

Above  the  last  bridge  the  Jhelum 
broadens  out  into  a  stately  river,  con- 
trolled at  one  side  by  the  banked  walk 
known  as  the  Bund,  with  the  Club 
House  upon  it  and  the  line  of  house- 
boats beneath.  She  would  not  be  here; 
my  heart  told  me  that;  and  sure  enough 
the  bo3rs  were  leading  across  the  bridge, 
and  by  a  quiet  shady  way  to  one  of  the 
many  backwaters  that  the  great  river 
makes  in  the  enchanting  city.  There 
is  one  waterway  stretching  on  and  afar 
to  the  Dal  Lake.  It  looks  like  a  river  — 
it  is  the  very  haunt  of  peace.  Under 
those  mighty  chenar  or  plane  trees, 
that  are  the  glory  of  Kashmir,  clouding 
the  water  with  deep  green  shadows,  the 
sun  can  scarcely  pierce,  save  in  a  dip- 
ping sparkle  here  and  there,  to  inten- 
sify the  green  gloom.  The  murmur  of 
the  city,  the  chatter  of  the  club,  are 
himdreds  of  miles  away. 

We  rode  downward  under  the  tower- 
ing trees,  and  dismounting,  saw  a  little 
houseboat  tethered  to  the  bank.  It  was 
not  of  the  richer  sort  that  haunts  the 
Bund,  where  the  native  servants  fol- 
low in  a  separate  boat,  and  even  the 
electric  light  is  turned  on  as  part  of  the 
luxury.  This  was  a  long,  low  craft,  very 
broad,  thatched  like  a  country  cottage 
afloat.  In  the  afterpart  the  native  own- 
er and  his  family  lived  —  our  crew,  our 
cooks  and  servants;  for  they  played 
many  parts  in  our  service.  And  in  the 
forepart,  room  for  a  life,  a  dream,  the 
joy  or  curse  of  my  days  to  be. 
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I  But  then,  I  saw  only  one  thing  — 
Vanna  sat  under  the  trees,  readmg,  or 
looking  at  the  cool,  dim,  watery  vista, 
with  a  single  boat,  loaded  to  the  river's 
edge  with  melons  and  scarlet  tomatoes, 
punting  lazily  down  to  Srinagar  in  the 
sleepy  afternoon. 

For  .the  first  time  I  knew  she  was 
beautiful.  Beauty  shone  in  her  like  the 
flame  in  an  alaba^er  lamp,  serene,  dif- 
fused in  the  very  air  about  her,  so  that 
to  me  she  moved  in  a  mild  radiance. 
She  rose  to  meet  me  with  both  hands 
outstretched  —  the  kindest,  most  cor- 
dial welcome.  Not  an  eyelash  flickered, 
not  a  trace  of  self-consciousness. 

I  tried,  with  a  hopeless  pretence,  to 
follow  her  example  and  hide  what  I 
felt,  where  she  had  nothing  to  hide. 

*  What  a  place  you  have  found!  Why, 
it's  like  the  deep  heart  of  a  wood.* 

I  threw  myself  on  the  grass  beside 
her  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  rest. 

The  very  spirit  of  Quiet  seemed  to  be 
drowsing  in  those  branches  towering  up 
into  the  blue,  dipping  their  green  fin- 
gers into  the  crystal  of  the  water.  What 
a  heaven! 

I  shut  my  eyes  and  see  still  that  first 
meal  of  my  new  life.  The  little  table 
that  Pir  Baksh,  breathing  full  East  in 
his  jade-green  turban,  set  before  her, 
with  its  cloth  worked  in  a  pattern  of 
the  chenar  leaves  that  are  the  symbol 
of  Kashmir;  the  brown  cakes  made  by 
Ahmed  Khan  in  a  miraculous  kitchen 
of  his  own  invention  —  a  few  holes 
burrowed  in  the  river-bank,  a  smoulder- 
ing fire  beneath  them,  and  a  width  of 
canvas  for  a  roof .  But  it  served,  and  no 
more  need  be  asked  of  luxury.  And 
Vanna,  making  it  mysteriously  the  first 
home  I  ever  had  known,  the  central 
joy  of  it  all.  Oh,  wonderful  days  of  life 
that  breathe  the  spirit  of  immortality 
and  pass  so  quickly — surely  they  must 
be  treasured  somewhere  in  Eternity, 
that  we  may  look  upon  their  beloved 
light  once  more! 


*Now  you  must  see  the  boat.  The 
Kedamath  is  not  a  Dreadnought,  but 
she  is  broad  and  very  comfortable. 
And  we  have  many  chaperons.  They 
all  live  in  the  stem,  and  exist  simply  to 
protect  the  Sahib-log  from  all  discom- 
fort; and  very  well  they  do  it.  That  is 
Ahmed  Khan  by  the  kitchen.  He  cooks 
for  us.  Salama  owns  the  boat,  and 
steers  her  and  engages  the  men  to  tow 
us  when  we  move.  And  when  I  ar- 
rived, he  aired  a  little  English  and  said 
piously,  "The  Lord  help  me  to  give  you 
no  trouble,  and  the  Lord  help  you!" 
That  is  his  wife  sitting  on  the  bank. 
She  speaks  little  but  Kashmiri,  but  I 
know  a  little  of  that.  Look  at  the  hun- 
dred rat-tail  plaits  of  her  hair,  lengthen- 
ed with  wool;  and  see  her  silver  and 
turquoise  jewelry!  She  wears  much  of 
the  family  fortune  and  is  quite  a  walk- 
ing bank.  Salama,  Ahmed  Khan,  and 
I  talk  by  the  hour.  Ahmed  comes  from 
Fyzabad.  Look  at  Salama's  boy — I 
call  him  the  Orange  Imp.  Did  you  ever 
see  anything  so  beautiful?' 

I  looked  in  sheer  delight,  and  grasped 
my  camera.  Sitting  near  us  was  a  love- 
ly little  Kashmiri  boy  of  about  eight,  in 
a  faded  orange  coat,  and  a  turban  exact- 
ly like  his  father's.  His  curled  black 
eyelashes  were  so  long  that  they  made  a 
soft  gloom  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
little  golden  face.  The  perfect  bow  of 
the  scarlet  lips,  the  long  eyes,  the  shy 
smile,  suggested  an  Indian  Eros.  He 
sat  dipping  his  feet  in  the  water,  with 
little  pigeon-like  cries  of  content. 

*He  paddles  at  the  bow  of  our  lit^ 
tie  shikara  boat,  with  a  paddle  exactly 
like  a  water-lily  leaf.  Do  you  like  our 
friends?  I  love  them  already,  and  know 
all  their  affairs. — And  now  for  the  boat.' 

'Ong  moment.  If  we  are  friends  on  a 
great  adventure,  I  must  call  you  Vanna, 
and  you  me  Stephen.' 

*  Yes,  I  suppose^that  is  part  of  it,*  she 
said,  smiling.  /Come,  Stephen.' 

It  was  like  music,  but  a  cold  music 
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that  chilled  me.  She  should  have  hesi- 
tated»  should  have  flushed  —  it  was  I 
who  trembled. 

So  I  followed  her  across  the  broad 
plank  into  our  new  home. 

^Tliis  is  our  sitting-room.  Look,  how 
charming!' 

It  was  better  than  charming:  it  was 
home,  indeed.  Windows  at  each  side 
op^iing  down  almost  to  the  water;  a 
little  table  for  meals,  with  a  gray  pot  of 
irises  in  the  middle;  another  table  for 
writing,  photographing,  and  all  the  lit- 
tle pursuits  of  travel;  a  bookshelf,  with 
some  well-worn  friends;  two  low,  cush- 
ioned chairs,  two  others  for  meals,  and 
a  Bokhara  rug,  soft  and  pleasant  for 
the  feet.  The  interior  was  plain  un- 
painted  wood,  but  set  so  that  the  grain 
showed  like  satin  in  the  rippling  lights 
from  the  water. 

'It  is  perfect,'  was  all  I  said,  as  she 
waved  her  hand  proudly  to  show  it; 
*it  is  home.* 

We  dined  on  the  bank  that  evening, 
the  lamp  burning  steadily  in  the  still 
air  and  throwing  broken  reflections  in 
the  water,  while  the  moon  looked  in  up- 
<m  us  among  the  leaves.  I  felt  extraor- 
dinarily young  and  happy. 

Hie  quiet  of  her  voice  was  as  soft  as 
the  little  lap  of  water  against  the  bank; 
and  Kahdra,  the  Orange  Imp,  was  sing- 
ing a  little  wordless  song  to  himself  as 
he  washed  the  plates  beside  us. 

*The  wealth  of  the  world  could  not 
buy  this,'  I  said;  and  was  silent. 


And  so  b^an  a  life  of  sheer  enchant- 
menU  Looking  back,  I  know  inVhat  a 
wonder-world  I  was  privileged  to  live. 
Vanna  could  «talk  with  all  our  ship- 
mates. She  did  not  move  apart,  a  con- 
descending or  indifferent  foreigner.  Lit- 
tle Kahdra  would  come  to  her  knee 
and  chatter  to  her  of  the  great  snake 
that  lived  up  on  Mahadeo,  to  devour 
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erring  boys  who  omitted  to  say  their 
pmyers  at  proper  Moslem  intervals. 
She  would  sit  with  the  baby  in  her 
lap,  while  the  mother  busied  herself 
in  the  sunny  boat  with  the  mysterious 
dishes  that  smelt  so  good  to  a  hungry 
man. 

'I  am  graduating  as  a  nurse,'  she 
would  say  laughing,  as  she  bent  over 
the  lean  arm  of  some  weirdly  wrinkled 
old  lady,  bandaging  and  soothing  at 
the  same  time.  Her  reward  would  be 
some  bit  of  folk-lore,  some  quaintness 
of  gratitude,  which  I  noted  down  in  the 
little  book  I  kept  for  remembrance  — 
and  do  not  need,  for  every  word  is  in 
my  heart. 

We  pulled  down  through  the  city 
next  day,  Salama  rowing,  and  Kahdra 
lasdly  paddling  at  the  bow.  A  wonderful 
city,  with  its  narrow  ways  begrimed 
with  the  dirt  of  ages,  and  its  balconied 
houses  looking  as  if  disease  and  sin  had 
soaked  into  them  and  given  them  a 
vicious,  tottering  beauty,  horrible,  yet 
lovely  too.  We  saw  the  swarming  life 
of  the  bazaar;  the  white  turbans  coming 
and  going,  diversified  by  the  rose  and 
yellow  Hindu  turbans;  the  fine  aquiUne 
faces  and  the  caste-marks,  orange  and 
red,  on  the  dark  brows.  I  saw  two 
women  —  girls  —  painted  and  tired 
like  Jezebel,  looking  out  of  one  window 
carved  and  old,  and  the  gray  burnished 
doves  flying  about  it.  They  leaned  in- 
dolently, like  all  the  old,  old  wicked- 
ness of  the  East  that  yet  is  ever  young 
—  *  Flowers  of  Delight,'  with  smooth 
black  hair  braided  with  gold  and  blos- 
iBoms,  and  covered  with  pale-rose  veils, 
and  gold-embossed  disks  swinging  like 
lamps  beside  the  olive  cheeks,  the  great 
eyes  artificially  lengthened  and  dark- 
ened with  soormay  and  the  curves  of  the 
fbll  lips  emphasized  with  vermilion. 
They  looked  down  on  us  with  apathy, 
a  dull  weariness  that  held  all  the  old 
evil  of  the  wicked,  humming  city.  It 
had  taken  shape  in  those  indolent  bodies 
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and  heavy  eyes,  which  could  flash  into 
life  as  a  snake  wakes  into  fierce  darting 
energy  when  the  time  comes  to  spring 

—  direct  inheritrixes  from  Lilith,  in  the 
fittest  setting  in  the  world  —  the  al- 
most exhausted  vice  of  an  Oriental  city 
as  old  as  time. 

*Look  —  below  here/  said  Vanna, 
pointing  to  one  of  the  great  ghats 

—  long  rugged  steps  running  down  to 
the  river.  *When  I  came  yesterday,  a 
great  broken  crowd  was  collected,  al- 
most shouldering  each  other  into  the 
water,  where  a  boat  lay  rocking.  In  it 
was  the  body  of  a  man,  brutally  mur- 
dered for  the  sake  of  a  few  rupees  and 
flung  into  the  river.  I  could  see  the 
poor  brown  body  stark  in  the  boat, 
with  a  friend  weeping  beside  it.  On 
the  lovely  deodar  bridge  people  leaned 
over,  watching  with  grim,  open-mouthed 
curiosity,  and  business  went  on  gayly 
where  the  jewelers  make  the  silver 
bangles  for  slender  wrists,  and  the  rows 
of  silver  coins  that  make  the  necks  like 
*'the  Tower  of  Damascus  builded  for 
an  armory."  It  was  all  very  wild  and 
cruel.  I  went  down  to  them — * 

'Vanna  —  you  went  down?  Hor- 
rible!' 

'No;  you  see  I  heard  them  say  the 
wife  was  almost  a  child  and  needed 
help.  So  I  went.  Once,  long  ago,  at 
Peshawar,  I  saw  the  same  thing  happen, 
and  they  came  and  took  the  child  for 
the  service  of  the  gods,  for  she  was  most 
lovely,  and  she  clung  to  the  feet  of  a 
man  in  terror,  and  the  priest  stabbed 
her  to  the  heart.  She  died  in  my  arms.' 

'Good  Godr  I  said,  shuddering; 
'what  a  sight  for  youl  Did  they  never 
hang  him?' 

'He  was  not  punished.  I  told  you  it 
was  a  very  long  time  ago.' 

She  said  no  more.  But  in  her  words 
and  the  terrible  crowding  of  its  life, 
&inagar  seemed  to  me  more  of  a  night- 
mare than  anything  I  had  seen,  except- 
ing <Nily  Benares;  for  the  holy  Benares 


is  a  memory  of  horror,  with  a  sense  of 
blood  hidden  under  its  frantic,  crazy 
devotion,  and  not  far  hidden,  either. 

Our  own  green  shade,  when  we  pulled 
back  to  it  in  the  evening  cool,  was  a 
refuge  of  unspeakable  quiet.  She  read 
aloud  to  me  that  evening,  by  the  small 
light  of  our  lamp  beneath  the  trees; 
and,  singularly,  she  read  of  joy. 

'I  have  drunk  of  the  Cup  of  the  Ineffable, 

I  have  found  the  Key  df  the  Mystery; 

leveling  by  no  trade,  I  have  come  to  the  Sor- 
Towless  Land;  very  easily  has  the  mercy  of 
the  great  Lord  come  upon  me. 

Wonder  is  that  Land  of  rest  to  which  no  merit 
can  win. 

There  have  I  seen  joy  filled  to  the  brim,  perfec- 
tion of  joy. 

He  dances  in  rapture  and  waves  of  form  arise 
from  his  dance. 

He  holds  aU  within  his  bliss.* 

'What  is  that?'  I  asked,  when  the 
music  ceased  for  a  moment. 

*It  is  from  the  songs  of  the  great 
Indian  mystic  —  Kabir.  Let  me  read 
you  more.  It  is  like  the  singing  of  a  lark, 
lost  in  the  infinite  of  light  and  heaven.' 

So  in  the  soft  darkness  I  heard  for  the 
first  time  those  immortal  words;  and 
hearing,  a  faint  glimmer  of  understand- 
ing broke  upon  me  as  to  the  source  of 
the  peace  that  surrounded  her.  I  had 
accepted  it  as  an  emanation  of  her  own 
heart,  when  it  was  the  pulsing  of  the 
tide  of  the  Divine.  She  read,  choosing 
a  verse  here  and  there,  and  I  listened 
with  absorption.  Suppose  I  had  been 
wrong  in  believing  that  sorrow  is  the 
key-note  of  life;  that  pain  is  the  road  of 
ascent,  if  road  there  be;  that  an  implac- 
able Nature  presides  over  all  our  piti- 
ful struggles  and  writes  a  black  "Fhus* 
to  the  holograph  of  our  existence? 
What  then?  Was  she  teaching  me  that 
joy  is  the  only  truth,  —  the  only  real- 
ity,—  and  all  else  illusion?  Was  she 
the  Interpreter  of  a  Beauty  eternal  in 
the  heavens  and  reflected  in  broken 
prisms  in  the  beauty  that  walked  vis- 
ible beside  me?  I  listened  as  a  man  to 
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an  unknown  tongue;  but  I  listened, 
thou^  I  ventured  my  protest. 

^In  India,  in  this  strange  country 
where  men  have  time  and  will  for  spec- 
ulation, such  thoughts  may  be  natural 
Can  they  be  found  in  the  West?* 

'This  is  from  the  West  —  might  not 
Eabir  himself  have  said  it?  Certainly 
he  would  have  felt  it.  '"Happy  is  he 
who  seeks  not  to  understand  the  Mys- 
t^  of  God,  but  who,  merging  his  spirit 
into  thine,  sings  to  thy  Face,  O  Lord, 
Eke  a  harp,  understanding  how  diffi- 
cuk  it  is  to  know  —  how  easy  to  love 
Thee."  We  debate  and  argue,  and  the 
Visbn  passes  us  by.  We  try  to  prove 
it,  and  kill  it  in  the  laboratory  of  our 
minds,  when  on  the  altar  of  our  souls  it 
wiH  dwdl  forever.' 

SQenoe  —  and  I  pondered.  Finally 
she  laid  the  book  aside  and  repeated 
(rom  memory  and  in  a  tone  of  perfect 
music:  'Kabir  says,  '"I  shall  go  to  the 


House  of  my  Lord  with  my  Love  at  my 
side;  then  shall  I  sound  the  trumpet  of 
triumph.**' 

When  she  left  me  alone,  the  old  doubts 
came  back  —  the  fear  that  I  saw  only 
through  her  eyes;  and  I  began  to  believe 
in  joy,  only  because  I  loved  her.  I  r^ 
member  that  I  wrote  in  the  little  book 
that  I  kept  for  my  stray  thoughts  these 
words,  which  are  not  mine  but  reflect 
my  vision  of  her. 

'Thine  is  the  skill  of  the  Fairy  Wom- 
an, and  the  virtue  of  St.  Bride,  and  the 
faith  of  Mary  the  Mild,  and  the  gra- 
cious way  of  the  Greek  woman,  and  the 
beauty  of  lovely  Emer,  and  the  tender- 
ness of  heart-sweet  Deirdr6,  and  the 
courage  of  Maev  the  great  Queen,  and 
the  charm  of  Mouth-of-Music' 

Yes,  all  that  and  more;  but  I  feared 
lest  I  should  see  the  heaven  of  joy 
through  her  eyes  only,  and  find  it  mi- 
rage, as  I  had  found  so  much  else. 


{To  be  concluded) 
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PTERODACTTii  Pups  led  me  to  the 
wonderful  Attas  —  the  most  astound- 
ing of  the  jungle  labor-unions.  We  were 
all  sitting  on  the  Mazaruni  bank,  the 
night  bdbre  the  full  moon,  immediately 
in  front  of  my  British  Guiana  labora- 
tory. All  the  jimgle  was  silent  in  the 
white  light,  and  only  a  big  fish  broke 
now  and  then.  On  the  end  of  the  bench 
was  the  monosyllabic  Soot,  who  ceased 
the  exquisite  painting  of  mora  but- 


tresses and  jungle  shadows  only  for  the 
equal  fascination  of  searching  bats  for 
parasites.  Then  the  great  physician,  who 
had  come  six  thousand  miles  to  peer 
into  the  eyes  of  birds  and  lizards  in  my 
dark-room,  working  with  a  gentle  hyp- 
notic manner  that  made  the  little  be- 
ings seem  to  enjoy  the  experience.  On 
my  right  sat  an  army  captain,  who  had 
giv^i  more  thought  to  the  pos^ble 
secrets  of  French  chaflinches  than  to 
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the  approaching  barrage.  There  was 
also  the  artist,  who  could  draw  a  lizard's 
head  like  a  Japanese  print,  but  preferred 
to  depict  impressionistic  Laocoon  roots. 

These  and  others  sat  with  me  on  the 
long  bench  and  watched  the  moon- 
path.  The  conversation  had  begim 
with  possible  former  life  on  the  moon, 
then  shifted  to  Conan  Doyle's  Lost 
Worlds  based  on  the  great  Roraima 
plateau,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west 
of  where  we  were  sitting.  Then  we 
spoke  of  the  amusing  world-wide  ru- 
mor, which  had  started  no  one  knows 
how,  that  I  had  recently  discovered  a 
pterodactyl.  One  delightful  result  of 
this  had  been  a  letter  from  a  little  Eng- 
lish girl,  which  would  have  made  a 
worthy  chapter-subject  for  Dream  Days. 
For  years  ^e  and  her  little  sister  had 
peopled  a  wood  near  her  home  with 
pterodactyb,  but  had  somehow  never 
quite  seen  one;  and  would  I  tell  her 
a  little  about  them  —  whether  they  had 
scales,  or  made  nests;  so  that  those  in 
the  wood  might  be  a  little  easier  to 
recognize. 

When  strange  things  are  discussed 
for  a  long  time,  in  the  light  of  a  tropical 
moon,  at  the  edge  of  a  dark,  whispering 
jungle,  the  mind  becomes  singularly 
imaginative  and  receptive;  and,  as  I 
looked  through  powerful  binoculars  at 
the  great  suspended  globe,  the  dead 
craters  and  precipices  became  very- 
vivid  and  near.  Suddenly,  without 
warning,  there  flapped  into  my  field,  a 
huge  shapeless  creature.  It  was  no 
bird,  and  there  was  nothing  of  the  bat 
in  its  flight  —  the  wings  moved  with 
steady  rhythmical  beats,  and  drove  it 
straight  onward.  The  wings  were  skin- 
ny, the  body  large  and  of  a  pale  ashy 
hue.  For  a  moment  I  was  shaken.  One 
of  the  others  had  seen  it,  and  he,  too, 
did  not  speak,  but  concentrated  every 
sense  into  the  end  of  the  little  tubes. 
By  the  time  I  had  begun  to  find  words, 
I  realized  that  a  giant  fruit  bat  had 


flown  from  utter  darkness  across  my 
line  of  sight;  and  by  close  watching  we 
soon  saw  others.  But  for  a  very  few 
seconds  these  Pterodactyl  Pups,  as  I 
nicknamed  them,  gave  me  all  the  thrill 
of  a  sudden  glimpse  into  the  life  of  past 
ages.  The  last  time  I  had  seen  fruit 
bats  was  in  the  gardens  of  Perideni3ra» 
Ceylon.  I  had  forgotten  that  they  oc- 
curred in  Guiana,  and  was  wholly  un- 
prepared for  the  sight  of  bats  a  yard 
across,  with  a  heron's  flight,  passing 
high  over  the  Mazaruni  in  the  moon- 
li^t. 

The  talk  ended  on  the  misfortune  of 
the  configuration  of  himian  anatomy, 
which  makes  sky-searching  so  uncom- 
fortable a  habit.  This  outlook  was 
probably  developed  to  a  greater  extent 
during  the  war  than  ever  before;  and  I 
can  remember  many  evenings  in  Paris 
and  London  when  a  sinister  half-moon 
kept  the  faces  of  millions  turned  search- 
ingly  upward.  But  whether  in  city  or 
jungle,  sky-scanning  is  a  neck-aching 
affair. 

The  following  day  my  experience 
with  the  Pterodactyl  Pups  was  not  for- 
gotten, and  as  a  direct  result  of  looking 
out  for  soaring  vultures  and  eagles, 
with  hopes  of  again  seeing  a  white- 
plumaged  King  and  the  r^al  Harpy,  I 
caught  sight  of  a  tiny  mote  high  up  in 
mid-sky.  I  thought  at  first  it  was  a 
martin  or  swift;  but  it  descended,  slow- 
ly spiraling,  and  became  too  small  for 
any  bird.  With  a  final,  long,  descending 
curve,  it  alighted  in  the  compound  of 
our  bungalow  laboratory  and  rested 
quietly  —  a  great  queen  of  the  leaf- 
cutting  Attas  returning  from  her  mar- 
riage flight.  After  a  few  minutes  she 
stirred,  walked  a  few  steps,  cleaned  her 
antennse,  and  searched  nervously  about 
on  the  sand.  A  foot  away  was  a  tiny 
sprig  of  indigo,  the  offspring  of  some 
seed  planted  two  or  three  centuries  ago 
by  a  thrifty  Dutchman.  In  the  shade  of 
its  three  leaves  the  insect  paused,  and 
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It  oooe  began  scraping  at  the  sand  with 
her  jaws.  She  kx^sened  grain  after 
gum,  and  as  they  came  free  they  were 
moMteoed,  agglutinated,  and  pressed 
faick  against  her  fore-legs.  \\^en  at 
hA  a  good-sized  ball  was  formed,  she 
pidted  it  up,  turned  around  and,  after 
nme  fussy  indecision,  deposited  it  on 
tkBiid  behind  her.  Then  she  returned 
to  tlie  very  diallow,  round  depression, 
lad  bepn  to  gather  a  second  ball. 

1  thought  of  the  first  handful  of  sand 
thrown  out  for  the  base  of  Cheops,  of 
the  fist  brick  placed  in  position  for  the 
Gntf  Wall,  of  a  fresh-cut  trunk,  rough- 
hen  and  squared  for  a  log-cabin  on 
Uuhattan;  of  the  first  shovelful  of 
evth  fiung  out  of  the  line  of  the  Panama 
Cttd.  Yet  none  seemed  worthy  of  oom- 
puina  with  even  what  little  I  knew 
of  the  agnificance  of  this  ant's  labor, 
iorthiiifas  earnest  of  what  would  make 
tiral  the  engineering  skill  of  Egyp- 
toK,  of  Chinese  patience,  of  municipal 
pndeand  continental  schism. 

Imagine  sawing  ofi*  a  barn-door  at 
the  top  of  a  giant  sequoia,  growing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Grand  Canon,  and 
then,  with  five  or  six  chUdr^i  clinging 
to  it,  descending  the  tree,  and  carrying 
itiptfaecarkm  walls  against  a  subway 
nah  of  rude  people,  who  elbowed  and 
pBihed  blindly  against  you.  This  is 
vhat  hundreds  of  leaf-cutting  ants  ac- 
compliah  daily,  when  cutting  leaves 
from  a  tall  bush,  at  the  foot  of  the  bank 
>w  the  laboratory. 

There  are  three  dominant  labor- 
oaiaDs  in  the  jungle,  all  social  insects, 
t*o  of  them  ants,  never  interfering 
•ith  each  other's  field  of  action,  and  all 
«P«WDely  illustrative  of  conditions 
''■■hing  from  absolute  equality,  free- 
*''<^'«IinJness,  conununalism,  socialism 
^vried  to  the  (forgive  me!)  anth  power. 
The  Army  Ants  are  carnivorous,  preda- 
^t  militant  nomads;  the  Termites  are 
^^Vtarian  scav^igers,  sedentary,  nega^ 
tiv<»ttd  provindal;  the  Attas,  or  leaf- 


cutting  ants,  are  vegetarians,  active 
and  dominant,  and  in  many  ways  the 
most  interesting  of  all. 

The  casual  observer  becomes  aware 
of  them  through  their  raids  upon  gar- 
dens; and  indeed  the  Attas  are  a  very 
serious  menace  to  agriculture  in  many 
parts  of  the  tropics,  where  their  nests, 
although  imdergroimd,  may  be  as  large 
as  a  house  and  contain  millions  of  indi- 
viduals. While  their  choice  among  wild 
plants  is  exceedingly  varied,  it  seems 
that  there  are  certain  things  they 
will  not  touch;  but  when  any  human- 
reared  flower,  vegetable,  shrub,  vine,  or 
tree  is  planted,  the  Attas  rejoice,  and 
straightway  desert  the  native  vegeta- 
tion to  fall  upon  the  newcomers.  Their 
whims  and  irregular  feeding  habits 
make  it  difficult  to  guard  against  them. 
They  will  work  all  round  a  garden  for 
weeks,  perhaps  pass  through  it  en  rovie 
to  some  tree  that  they  are  defoliating, 
and  then  suddenly,  one  night,  every 
Atta  in  the  world  seems  possessed  with 
a  desiro  to  work  havoc,  and  at  daylight 
the  next  morning,  the  garden  looks  like 
winter  stubble  —  a  vast  expanse  of 
stems  and  twigs,  without  a  single  re- 
maining leaf.  Voliunes  have  been  writ- 
ten, and  a  whole  chemist's  shop  of  dead- 
ly concoctions  devised,  for  combating 
these  ants,  and  still  they  go  steadily  on, 
gathering  leaves  which,  as  we  shall  see* 
they  do  not  even  use  for  food. 

Although  essentially  a  tropical  fam- 
ily, Attas  have  pushed  as  far  north  as 
New  Jersey,  where  they  make  a  tiny 
nest,  a  few  inches  across,  and  bring  to  it 
bits  of  pine  needles. 

In  a  jimgle  Baedeker,  we  should 
double-«tar  these  insects,  and  paragraph 
them  as  'Atta,  named  by  Fabricius  in 
1804;  two  Kartabo  species,  sexdens  and 
cephaloles;  Leaf-cutting  or  Cushie  or 
Parasol  Ants;  very  abundant.  Atta,  a 
subgenus  of  Atta,  which  is  a  genus  of 
AttiU  which  is  a  tribe  of  MyrmicinoB^ 
which  is  a  subfamily  of  Formicidoe^^  etc. 
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feeling  of  slightly  greater  in- 
f  mental  possession,  we  set 
1  with  a  name  of  one  hundred 
teen  years'  standing,  and  find 
worker  carving  away  at  a  bit 
LCtly  as  his  ancestors  had  done 
bly  one  hundred  and  seven- 
sand  years. 

Ltly  lift  him  from  his  labor, 
)  of  chloroform  banishes  from 
\  all  memory  of  the  hundred 
years  of  pruning.  Under  the 
strange  personality  becomes 
and  we  wonder  whether  the 
h  zoologist  had  in  mind  the 
e-tips  which  support  him,  or 
ling  mood  made  him  a  nam&- 
.  Quintius  Atta.  A  close-up 
\rery  comic  little  being,  en- 
a  prickly,  chestnut-colored 
ich  should  make  him  fearless 
>f  a  hundred  anteaters.  The 
r  of  his  head  is  a  bit  mephis^ 
for  it  is  drawn  upward  into 
^  spines;  but  the  side  view  re- 
ie  girl  with  her  hair  brushed 
ly  up  and  back  from  her  face, 
nnection  between  Atta  and 
'.  about  him  is  furnished  by 
head:  two  huge,  flail-shaped 
arching  up  like  aerial,  de- 
rebrows  —  vehicles,  through 
en  pile,  of  senses  which  foil 
ddicate  tests.  Outside  of 
two  little  shoe-button  eyes; 
B  not  certain  whether  they  re- 
e  head  ganglion  two  or  three 
tits  of  leaf,  or  one  large  mosaic 
)w  all  is  swung  the  pair  of 
hes,  80  edged  and  hung  that 
function  as  jaws,  rip-saws, 
>rcep8,  and  clamps.  The  tho- 
he  head  of  a  tUanoikere^  bears 
B  of  horns  —  a  great  irregular 
f  tumbled,  rock-like  skin  and 
foundation  for  three  pairs  of 
and  sheltering  somewhere  in 
a  thread  of  ant-life;  Anally, 
pedicels  lead  to  a  rounded 


abdomen,  smaller  than  the  head.  This 
Third-of-an-inch  is  a  worker  Atta  to  the 
ph3rsical  eye;  and  if  we  catch  another,  or 
ten,  or  ten  million,  we  find  that  some  are 
small,  others  much  larger,  but  that  all 
are  cast  in  the  same  mould,  all  indistin- 
guishable except,  perhaps,  to  the  shoe- 
button  eyes. 

n 

When  a  worker  has  traveled  along  the 
Atta  trails,  and  has  followed  the  tempo- 
rary mob-instinct  and  climbed  bush  or 
tree,  the  same  irresistible  force  drives 
him  out  upon  a  leaf.  Here,  apparently, 
instinct  slightly  loosens  its  hold,  and  he 
seems  to  become  individual  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  look  about,  and  to  decide  upon 
a  suitable  edge  or  comer  of  green  leaf. 
But  even  in  this  he  probably  has  no 
choice.  At  any  rate,  he  secures  a  good 
hold  and  sinks  his  jaws  into  the  tissue. 
Standing  firmly  on  the  leaf,  he  meas- 
ures his  distance  by  cutting  across  a 
segment  of  a  circle,  with  one  of  his  hind 
feet  as  a  centre.  This  gives  a  very  true 
curve,  and  provides  a  leaf-load  of  suit- 
able size.  He  does  not  scissor  his  way 
across,  but  bit  by  bit  sinks  the  tip  of 
one  jaw,  hook-like,  into  the  surface, 
and  brings  the  other  up  to  it,  slicing 
through  the  tissue  with  surprising  ease. 
He  stands  upon  the  leaf,  and  I  alwa3r8 
expect  to  see  him  cut  himself  and  his 
load  free,  Lishman-wise.  But  one  or 
two  of  his  feet  have  invariably  secured 
a  grip  on  the  plant,  suflScient  to  hold 
him  safely.  Even  if  one  or  two  of  his 
fellows  are  at  work  farther  down  the 
leaf,  he  has  power  enough  in  his  slight 
grip  to  suspend  all  until  they  have 
finished  and  clambered  up  over  him 
with  their  loads. 

Holding  his  bit  of  leaf  edge-wise,  he 
bends  his  head  down  as  far  as  possible, 
and  secures  a  strong  purchase  along  the 
very  rim.  Then,  as  he  raises  his  head, 
the  leaf  rises  with  it,  suspended  high 
over  his  back,  out  of  the  way.  Down 
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tbestem  or  tree-trunk  he  trudges,  head 
fiist,  fighting  with  gravitation,  until  he 
readies  the  ground.  After  a  few  feet,  or, 
measured  by  his  stature,  several  hun- 
dred yards,  his  infallible  instinct  guides 
Hm  around  pebble  boulders,  mossy  or- 
dmrds,  and  grass  jungles  to  a  spedally 
pRfAred  path. 

Thus  in  words,  in  sentences,  we  may 
doaibe  the  cutting  of  a  single  leaf;  but 
(aly  in  the  imagination  can  we  visual- 
Be  the  o^-Iike  or  crystal-like  duplica- 
tioQof  this  throughout  all  the  great  for- 
cits  of  Guiana  and  of  South  America. 
As  I  write,  a  million  jaws  snip  through 
ihai  stint;  as  you  read,  ten  million 
Ams  begin  on  new  bits  of  leaf.  And 
al  m  silence  and  in  dim  light,  l^ons 
pumg  along  the  little  jungle  roads, 
QuendiDg  lines  of  trembling  banners, 
&  poBtical  parade  of  ultra  socialism, 
&  procession  of  chlorophyll  floats  il- 
Issdtting  unreasoning  unmorality,  a 
Uzy  replica  of  'Bimam  forest  come  to 
DinmMtne.' 

In  their  leaf-cutting,  Attas  ha ve  mas- 
tered mass,  but  not  form.  I  have  nev- 
ernen  <xie  cut  off  a  piece  too  heavy  to 
cuTj,  but  many  a  hard-eliced  bit  has 
lad  to  be  deserted  because  of  the  con- 
figontioa  of  the  upper  edge.  On  al- 
most any  trail,  an  ant  can  be  foimd  with 
&  tvo-inch  stem  of  grass,  attempting  to 
pHB  under  a  twig  an  inch  overhead. 
After  five  or  ten  minutes  of  pushing, 
bsckmg,  and  pushing,  he  may  acci- 
dntally  march  off  to  one  side,  or  reach 
opaad  dimb  over;  but  usually  he  drops 
im  burden.  His  little  works  have  been 
wound  up,  and  set  at  the  mark  *home'; 
lad  though  he  has  now  dropped  the 
pne  for  idiich  he  walked  a  dozen  ant- 
laSes,  yet  any  idea  of  cutting  another 
^em,  or  of  picking  up  a  slice  of  leaf 
from  those  lying  along  the  trail,  never 
oecm  to  him.  He  sets  off  homeward, 
■ad  if  any  onotion  of  sorrow,  regret, 
daappointment,  or  secret  relief  trou^ 
hies  his  gsngKa,  no  trace  of  it  appears 


in  antennae,  carriage,  or  speed.  I  can 
very  readily  conceive  of  his  trudging 
sturdily  all  the  way  back  to  the  nest, 
entering  it,  and  going  to  the  place 
where  he  would  have  dumped  his  load, 
having  fulfiUed  his  duty  in  the  spirit  at 
least.  Then,  if  there  comes  a  click  in 
his  internal  time-clock,  he  may  set  out 
upon  another  quest  —  more  cabined, 
cribbed,  and  confined  than  any  member 
of  a  Cook's  tourist  party. 

I  once  watched  an  ant  with  a  piece 
of  leaf  which  had  a  regular  shepherd's 
crook  at  the  top,  and  if  his  adventures 
of  fifty  feet  could  have  been  caught  on 
a  moving-picture  film,  Charlie  Chaplin 
would  have  had  an  arthropod  rival.  It 
hooked  on  stems  and  pulled  its  bearer 
off  his  feet,  it  careened  and  ensnared  the 
leaves  of  other  ants,  at  one  place  mixing 
up  with  half  a  dozen.  A  big  thistledown 
became  tangled  in  it,  and  well-nigh 
blew  away  with  leaf  and  all;  hardly  a 
foot  of  his  path  was  smooth-going.  But 
he  persisted,  and  I  watched  him  reach 
the  nest,  after  two  hours  of  tugging  and 
falling  and  interference  with  tmflSc. 

Occasionally  an  ant  will  slip  in  cross- 
ing a  twiggy  crevasse,  and  his  leaf  be- 
come tightly  wedged.  After  sprawling 
on  his  back  and  vainly  clawing  at  the 
air  for  a  while,  he  gets  up,  brushes  off 
his  antennae,  and  sets  to  work.  For 
fifteen  minutes  I  have  watched  an  Atta 
in  this  predicament,  stodgily  endeavor- 
ing to  lift  his  leaf  while  standing  on  it 
at  the  same  time.  The  equation  of  push 
equaling  pull  is  fourth  dimensional  to 
the  Attas. 

With  all  this  terrible  expenditure  of 
energy,  the  activities  of  these  ants  are 
functional  within  very  narrow  limits. 
The  blazing  sun  causes  them  to  drop 
their  burdens  and  flee  for  home;  a 
heavy  wind  frustrates  them,  for  they 
cannot  reef.  Whai  a  gale  arises  and 
sweeps  an  exposed  portion  of  the  trail, 
their  only  resource  is  to  cut  away  all 
sail  and  heave  it  overboard.  A  sudden 
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solid  phalanx  of  waving  green  banners, 
and  on  the  other  a  mob  of  empty-jawed 
work^s  with  wildly  waving  antennae. 
Scouts  froni  both  sides  slowly  wander 
forward,  and  finally  reach  one  another 
and  pass  across.  But  not  for  ten  min- 
utes does  anything  like  r^ular  trafiic 
begin  again. 

When  carrying  a  large  piece  of  leaf, 
and  traveling  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed,  the 
ants  average  about  a  foot  in  ten  seconds, 
although  many  go  the  same  distance  in 
five.  Itestedthespeedof  an  Atta,  and 
then  I  saw  that  its  leaf  seemed  to  have 
a  peculiar-shaped  bug  upon  it,  and 
picked  it  up  with  its  bearer.  Finding 
the  blemish  to  be  only  a  bit  of  fungus,  I 
rephoed  it.  Half  an  hour  later  I  was 
seated  by  a  trail  far  away,  when  sud- 
denly my  ant  with  the  blemished  spot 
appeared.  It  was  immistakable,  for  I 
bad  noticed  that  the  spot  was  exactly 
that  of  the  Egyptian  symbol  of  life.  I 
paced  the  trail,  and  found  that  seventy 
yards  away  it  joined  the  spot  where  I 
had  first  seen  my  friend.  So,  with  oc- 
casi<Hial  spurts,  he  had  done  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet  in  thirty  minutes,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
picked  up  a  supercargo. 

Two  parts  of  hydrogen  and  one  of 
oxygen,  under  the  proper  stimulus,  in- 
variably result  in  water;  two  and  two, 
oonsid^^  calmly  and  without  passion, 
combine  into  four;  the  workings  of  in- 
stinct, especially  in  social  insects,  is  so 
medianiced  that  its  results  can  almost 
be  demcmstrated  in  formula;  and  yet 
here  was  my  Atta  leaf-carrier  burdened 
with  a  nunim.  The  worker  Attas  vary 
greatly  in  size,  as  a  glance  at  a  populous 
trail  will  show.  They  have  been  chris- 
tened macrergateSf  desmergates  and 
micrergates;  or  we  may  call  the  largest 
maxims,  the  average  middle  class 
mediums,  and  the  tiny  chaps  minims, 
and  all  have  more  or  less  separate  func- 
ti<Mis  in  the  ecology  of  the  colony.  The 
minimg  are  replicas  in  miniature  of  the 


big  chaps,  except  that  their  armor  is 
pale  cinnamon  mther  than  chestnut. 
Although  they  can  bite  ferociously, 
they  are  too  small  to  cut  through 
leaves,  and  they  have  very  definite 
duties  in  the  nest;  yet  they  are  found 
with  every  leaf-cutting  gang,  hastening 
along  with  their  larger  brethren,  but 
never  doing  anything,  that  I  could  de- 
tect, at  their  journey's  end.  I  have  a 
suspicion  that  the  little  minims,  who 
are  very  numerous,  function  as  light 
cavalry;  for  in  case  of  danger  they  are 
as  eager  at  attack  as  the  great  soldiers, 
and  the  leaf-cutters,  absorbed  in  their 
arduous  labor,  would  benefit  greatly 
from  the  immunity  ensured  by  a  flying 
corps  of  their  little  bulldog  comrades. 

I  can  readily  imagine  that  these  nest- 
ling minims  become  weary  and  foot-sore 
(like  bank-clerks  guarding  a  reservoir), 
and  if  instinct  allows  such  abomin- 
able individuality,  they  must  often  wish 
themselves  back  at  the  nest,  for  every 
mile  of  a  medium  is  three  miles  to  them. 

Here  is  where  our  mechanical  for- 
mula breaks  down;  for,  often,  as  many 
as  one  in  every  five  leaves  that  pass 
bears  aloft  a  minim  or  two,  clinging 
desperately  to  the  waving  leaf  and  get- 
ting a  free  ride  at  the  expense  of  the 
already  overburdened  medium.  Ten  is 
the  extreme  number  seen,  but  six  to 
eight  minims  collected  on  a  single  leaf 
is  not  imcommon.  Several  times  I  have 
seen  one  of  these  little  banner-riders 
shift  deftly  from  leaf  to  leaf,  when  a 
swifter  carrier  passed  by,  as  a  circus 
bareback  rider  changes  steeds  at  full 
gallop. 

Once  I  saw  enacted  above  ground, 
and  in  the  light  of  day,  something 
which  may  have  had  its  roots  in  an 
Ardage  of  divine  discontent.  If  I  were 
describing  the  episode  half  a  century 
ago,  I  should  entitle  it,  'The  Battle  of 
the  Giants,  or  Emotion  Enthroned.' 
A  quadruple  line  of  leaf-carriers  was 
disappearing  down  a  hole  in  front  of 
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the  hboratory ,  bumped  and  pushed  by 
an  out-pouring,  empty-jawed  mass  of 
workers.  As  I  watched  them,  I  became 
aware  of  an  area  of  great  excitement 
beyond  the  hole.  Getting  down  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  ant  height,  I  wit- 
nessed a  terrible  struggle.  Two  giants 
—  of  the  largest  soldier  maxim  caste  — 
were  locked  in  each  other's  jaws,  and 
to  my  horror,  I  saw  that  each  had  lost 
his  abdomen.  The  antennae  and  the 
abdomen  petiole  are  the  only  vulner- 
able portions  of  an  Atta,  and  long  after 
he  has  lost  these  apparently  dispens- 
able portions  of  his  anatomy,  he  is  able 
to  walk,  fight,  and  continue  an  active 
but  erratic  life.  These  mighty-jawed 
fellows  seem  never  to  come  to  the  sur- 
face unless  danger  threatens;  and  my 
mind  went  down  into  the  black,  musty 
depths,  where  it  is  the  duty  of  these 
soldiers  to  walk  about  and  wait  for 
trouble.  What  could  have  raised  the 
ire  of  such  stolid  neuters  against  one 
another?  Was  it  sheer  lack  of  something 
to  do?  or  was  there  a  cell  or  two  of  the 
winged  caste  lying  fallow  within  their 
bodies,  which,  stirring  at  last,  inspired 
a  will  to  battle,  a  passing  echo  of  ro- 
mance, of  the  activities  of  the  male 
Atta? 

Their  unnatural  combat  had  stirred 
scores  of  smaller  workers  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  excitement.  Now  and  then,  out 
of  the  m616e,  a  medium  would  emerge, 
with  a  tiny  minim  in  his  jaws.  One^of 
these  carried  his  still  living  burden 
many  feet  away,  along  an  unused  tnul, 
and  dropped  it.  I  examined  the  small 
ant,  and  foimd  that  it  had  lost  an  an- 
tenna, and  its  body  was  crushed.  When 
the  ball  of  fighters  cleared,  twelve  small 
ants  were  seen  clinging  to  the  legs  and 
heads  of  the  mutilated  giants,  and  now 
and  then  these  would  loosen  their  hold 
on  each  other,  turn,  and  crush  one  of 


their  small  tormenters.  Several  times  I 
saw  a  medium  rush  up  and  tear  a  small 
ant  away,  apparently  quite  insane  with 
excitement. 

Occasionally  the  least  exhausted  giant 
would  stagger  to  his  four  and  a  half 
remaining  legs,  hoist  his  assailant,  to- 
gether with  a  mass  of  the  midgets,  high 
in  air,  and  stagger  for  a  few  steps,  be- 
fore falling  beneath  the  onrush  of  new 
attackers.  It  made  me  wish  to  help  the 
great  insect,  who,  for  aught  I  knew,  was 
doomed  because  he  was  different  —  be- 
cause he  had  dared  to  be  an  individual. 

I  left  them  struggling  there,  and  half 
an  hour  later,  when  I  retiuned,  the 
episode  was  just  coming  to  a  climax. 
My  Atta  hero  was  exerting  his  last 
strength,  flinging  off  the  pile  that  as- 
saulted him,  fighting  all  the  easier 
because  of  the  loss  of  his  heavy  body. 
He  lurched  forward,  dragging  the  sec- 
ond giant,  now  dead,  not  toward  the 
deserted  trail  or  the  world  of  jungle 
around  him,  but  headlong  into  the 
lines  of  stupid  leaf-carriers,  scattering 
green  leaves  and  flower-petab  in  all 
directions.  Only  when  dozens  of  ants 
threw  themselves  upon  him,  many  of 
them  biting  each  other  in  their  wild 
confusion,  did  he  rear  up  for  the  last 
time,  and,  with  the  whole  mob,  rolled 
down  into  the  yawning  mouth  of  the 
Atta  nesting-hole,  disappearing  from 
view,  and  carrying  with  him  all  those 
hurrying  up  the  steep  sides.  It  was  a 
great  battle.  I  was  breathing  fast  with 
sympathy,  and  whatever  his  cause,  I 
was  on  Us  side. 

The  next  day  both  giants  were  lying 
on  the  old,  disused  trail;  the  revolt 
against  absolute  democracy  was  over; 
ten  thousand  ants  passed  to  and  fro 
without  a  dissenting  thought,  or  any 
thought,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Attajs 
was  content. 
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WHAT  DO  BOYS  KNOW? 


BY  ALFRED  G.  ROLFE 


'All  men  are  liars,'  said  the  Psalm- 
ist, in  his  haste.  It  was  a  rash  stat&- 
moit,  which*  doubtless,  he  had  cause 
later  to  r^ret.  Were  he  living  now,  and 
a  teacher  of  youth,  he  might  well  be 
tempted  to  say  in  his  wrath,  ^  All  young 
people  are  fools';  and  again  he  would  be 
wrong,  at  least  so  far  as  boys  are  con- 
cerned. Girls  I  must  leave  to  those  who 
know  them  better  than  I.  They  look 
mtdligent;  but  appearances  are  deceit- 
fbl,  and  their  conversation,  while  pic- 
turesque, is  not  always  reassuring. 

Qnoe  there  was  a  girl  who,  through  all 
the  oourses  of  a  long  dinner,  entertained 
h^  neighbor  with  sprightly  talk.  At 
the  time  he  thought  that  he  had  never 
enjoyed  a  conversation  more;  but  when 
he  meditated  upon  it,  in  the  cold  night 
watches,  he  realized  that  he  had  done 
an  the  talking,  her  share  being  confined 
to  two  words,  *rippin**  and  *rath-«r.* 
The  rest  was  ^charm.'  That  is,  how- 
ev^,  another  story. 

I  have  a  theory  that  girls  know  better 
than  boys  how  to  make  a  little  informa- 
tion, as  wdl  as  a  limited  vocabulary,  go 
a  long  way.  It  is  a  theory  the  truth  of 
which  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  establish, 
and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  do  so.  Boys, 
on  the  other  hand,  seem  at  times  to 
g^ory  in  their  ignorance.  They  wear  it 
as  a  garm^it ;  they  flaunt  it  in  one's  face. 
'The  world  is  stUl  deceived  with  orna- 
ment,' but  not  by  them.  Knowledge  is 
theirs,  but  *  knowledge  never  learned  of 
sdiools,'  hidden  below  the  surface.  This 
makes  them  a  fascinating,  if  baflling, 
subject  of  study,  and  gives  point  to 
the  query,  'What  do  boys  know}' 


For  some  years  it  has  been  part  of 
my  job  as  master  in  a  large  preparatory 
school  for  boys,  to  make  out  each  year 
two  *  information  tests,'  and  to  super- 
intend the  correction  of  the  papers. 
Each  test  contains  one  hundred  ques- 
tions, and  presupposes  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil  a  bowing  acquaintance  with 
the  masterpieces  of  English  literature, 
including  the  Bible,  some  knowledge  of 
the  political  doings  of  the  day  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  a  smattering  of  what  is 
politely,  but  vaguely,  styled  'general  in- 
formation,' which  comes  from  the  habit 
of  keeping  open  the  eyes  and  ears. 

The  boys  who  take  the  tests  range 
from  twelve  to  nineteen  years  of  age 
and  are,  for  the  most  part,  sons  of 
wealthy  parents.  They  have  enjoyed  all  v, 
the  advantages  that  money  can  buy. 
Many  have  traveled  widely.  Not  a  few 
have  been  exposed  to  the  society  of  re- 
fined  and  cultured  persons. 

The  tests  are  anticipated  with  an  in- 
terest that  amounts  almost  to  enthusi- 
asm. There  are  book  prizes  for  the  win- 
ners, and  the  successful  ones  receive 
from  their  fellows  plaudits  not  usually 
given  in  this  day  and  generation  to 
those  whose  wits  are  nimbler  than  their 
heels. 

After  reading  some  hundreds  of  these 
'general  information'  papers,  I  am 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  average 
boy's  ignorance  of  literature,  especially 
of  the  Bible,  is  profound,  not  to  say 
abysmal.  The  unplumbed  depth  of  the 
ab3r8s  may,  perhaps,  be  assigned  to  the 
youth  who  gave  as  his  version  of  the 
third  conunandment,  'Thou  shalt  not 
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twelve  d^;ree8»  Fahrenheit;  and  one 
element  in  the  atmosphere  essential  to 
the  support  of  human  life  is  gasoline, 
the  other  being,  presumably/ Mobiloil.' 

The  female  of  the  species,  if  not  more 
deadly  than  the  male,  is,  in  the  boy's 
mind,  more  pervasive,  for  the  feminine 
of  ram  is  doe,  dam,  yew,  roe,  nanny- 
goat,  and  she-ram;  while  the  feminine 
of  fiumer  —  hardly  a  fair  question,  that 
—  is  milkmaid,  old  maid,  farmeuse, 
husband-woman,  and  Mrs.  Farmer. 

It  has  long  been  maintained  that  no 
English  word  rhjTnes  with  window,  but 
cme  test  brought  to  light  several  such 
rhymes,  among  them  widow,  Hindu, 
aldmbo,  shadow,  billow,  and  potato! 

When  the  history  and  geography  of 
the  United  States  are  in  question,  the 
answers  are  equally  astounding.  The 
largest  city  of  Ohio  is  Detroit,  St. 
Lcmis,  *Sinsinnatah,*  and  *Omerhaw.' 
(The  average  boy  refuses  to  be  a  slave 
to  orthography.)  Washington,  Lincoln, 
Garfield,  McKinley,  and  Roosevelt  were 
all  impeached^  Farragut  was  admiral  in 
the  Spanish  war,  and  Mr.  Taft  was  the 
third  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  youthful  mind  *a  hundred  years 
are  as  a  day,'  and  it  matters  little 
whether  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomat- 
tox or  at  Yorktown. 

There  is,  however,  a  brighter  side  of 
the  picture.  Mother-wit  often  comes  to 
the  aid  of  ignorance,  and  the  task  of  the 
examiner  is  lightened  by  many  a  gleam 
of  humor.  What,  for  instance,  could  be 
better  than  the  answer  which  one  boy 
gave  to  the  question,  *Who  discovered 
the  Fiacific  Ocean?'  His  natural  an- 
swer would  have  been,  *  You  can  search 
me ' ;  but  flippancy  is  not  encouraged ;  so 
he  replied,  'The  natives  who  lived  along 
the  shore.'  Another  defined  conjunctiv- 
itis as  'the  knack  of  getting  along  with 
people';  and  a  third  would  have  a  baV" 
racuda  *a,  feast  where  oxen  are  roasted 
whole.' 

'How  many  l^s  has  a  Kaffir?'  was  a 


staggerer.  Conjecture  ranged  from  two 
to  twelve,  the  majority  favoring  three, 
without  making  it  clear  what  the  tm- 
fortunate  creature  could  do  with  the 
odd  leg. 

What  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter?  May  we  say  in  our  haste  that 
all  boys  are  fools?  Prithee,  not  too  fast. 
•These  are  out-of-doors  boys,  living  in 
a  world  of  motor-cars,  air-planes,  and 
wireless.  Many  a  boy  who  could  not 
for  his  life  name  a  member  of  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's Cabinet,  can,  by  the  sound  of  the 
engine,  'spot'  every  motor-car  made  in 
this  country,  improvise  an  aerial  from 
the  springs  of  his  bed,  or  draw  a  model 
of  a  gasoline  engine  that  would  do 
credit  to  a  mechanical  engineer.  Child- 
ren of  Martha,  'they  are  concerned 
with  matters  hidden — under  the  earth- 
line  their  altars  lie.' 

Perhaps  they  have  chosen  the  better 
part.  Who  can  say?  At  any  rate,  they 
are  content  to  leave  letters  to  those 
who  love  them;  to  let  their  secretaries 
do  their  spelling,  and  politicians  man- 
age the  government,  'while  they  finger 
death  at  their  gloves*  end.' 

I,  who  can  distinguish  but  two  makes 
of  automobiles  without  giving  a  furtive 
glance  at  the  hub-caps,  am  thankful 
that  it  is  mine  to  ask  the  questions,  not 
to  answer  them.  I  know  full  well  that 
many  boys  who  cannot  say  whether 
Keats  is  a  poet  or  a  breakfast  food 
could  make  out  a  test  that  would  put 
their  masters  to  shame. 

Times  have  changed,  and  those  who 
aspire  to  ride  the  whirlwind  have  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  trudge  along 
the  dusty  paths  of  learning  that  their 
fathers  trod. 

Talents  differ;  all  is  well  and  wisely  put; 
If  I  cannot  carry  forests  on  my  back. 
Neither  can  you  crack  a  nut,  — 

and  he  who  judges  a  quarrel  between 
the  mountain  and  the  squirrel  has  no 
easy  task. 
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rZk2^  i:"^  tac  Isc-a  i:r  x  cur  «inr 
dttZ  iiic25  tae^  iL  lis  ^st^^  snr^fc- 

fays,  b  aTY^aso  ^  ix  5ks.  x 

nipir-jses 

tfc^iff.  liar  ci.3Ti  ">«L  tti  beea 


t  iwj  sad  irvr:**i  Sir  adlrarr 
^  lar  i^ey  bftd  bard  ac  belik 

lit  tin  «as  «>  fi^zw*.  «>  azocai::!; 

ici  !r*j;  odj  nj,  *Ufc.  sacosKcr  jc 

Be  i»;c>sl  *  Ak  EaELiecaccnle.  Ger* 
^XJK  paj  for  tbe  w^szzn  iesa^ac^ 
^•e  «r>::.2*il  m  ocr  i^ITa gg^.  bet,  of 
<VK.  «e  d^  HOC  kaov  Mbea  vp  caa 
ofet  :^  SKjoey ,  and  xa  the  ] 


^:ae>Eil  vas  ordered,  of  brooxe,  a 

t  B  aea;itifullv  cmbosBed  whk  the 
>*=:»  4  j(f  the  Bocnan  Chordi.  to  which 

^^  >^^^  acccMTiing  to  custom,  its 

Hfrl  a  with  the  cure's  sasg^s6on 

Qc  :2ie  be^  should  have  my  name;  bat 

r:  ttSK  B  Belle,  and  the  core  with  a 

rmfu  sfaue  of  his  head  objected  that 

m  mist  had  c%'er  been  named  Belle, 

ad  ciuidi  bells  must  bear  the  names 

^mioXM.  I  admitted  that  I  had  been 

Gntened  IsabeL    Smiling  approval, 

ad  with  a  splendid  disregard  of  the 

lAfirii  spelling,  the  cure  wrote  out, 

'faabeOe.* 

But  that  was  not  alL  A  bell,  it  seems, 
maast  hare  two  Christian  names. 

Hk  cure  kx>ked  at  me  inquiringly. 
I  wifxiMul  Rath,  my  other  name. 
With  m  deprecating  gesture  he  replied 


As  I  sac  ai  masr  lano:  ir  iiFr?.  'laf 
or*-  jwcnuLiH;  a^  zas  fcrriTTX.  jnc»* 
ztssTL"  Ti-rn«?rr  us  'sgd^  at  int  iLinf 
aoir  «  '?    ~r*£tst  3inn»  a  xasn*/ 
4-rTn*wr  ^w^rx  iar  laiL  zr?*iT*Ti:mc  I 

"Ail  SiTt.T  3a»  its^  «  t^t^L"  2»»  ?^- 
lutHt  scrvT".  soif  WTTC*  31  fiiL  ^StfU 

—  ^"*"  **  a  grrr  jr  Twr>arLy  £r»d 
scuiamr  Er:i  wzzjuzq:!  tie  5:oc^  W*y. 
I  wai»aa-cr  Sir  I  rii  »:c  *<i  i^ 
car*  I  str^y  bcrS^-  tt?»  wt*^  c:3»- 
txa&  WiiaL  I  aa.  a  par:  cf  iit  b:<2<e* 
kitii.  I  SsiL  liai  I  a=L  ii^-^rur  Bojac.  a=?i 
I  wccLJi  sec  ign:;je  lo  Sicw  aa  iaiis- 
cTKt  csTiosrr  ziti  =ijii  tc«A  the 


la  tbat  war-tcca  hocse  the  $w3  of 
tie  etdrteenth  cec:ur^  is  e^^ef>^beTe 
—  BE  tie  liiygjiAr  fitrstoces  of  the  cor- 
riizrs.  in  the  bits  of  £iied  wail-pap^r 
sdH  Kanr^y  here  acd  there,  e\>?n  in 
the  cheap  oak  centre  table  about  which 
we  sat  for  our  many  conferences  —  a 
soanze  company:  the  cure  alert,  re- 
sourcefuL  always  the  dominant  fi^re; 
the  mayor  shy,  silent,  determined;  the 
notary  looking  like  a  sketch  by  Thack- 
eray, and  talking  grand ikx^uently  — 
these  three  children  of  Hattonchatd 
breathing  forth  the  atmosphere  of  old 
France,  and  I  of  another  age  and  world, 
yet  feeling  through  them  the  antiquity, 
the  splendor,  and  the  genius  of  their 
country,  their  ideal  of  patriotism;  see- 
ing through  their  eyes  the  changeless 
character  and  fearless  courage  of  the 
men  and  women  of  Northern  France, 
who,  in  the  face  of  seemingly  insuper- 
able  difficulties  and  hardships,  are  al- 
ready beginning  life  anew  amid  the 

ruins.  _, 

Hattonch&tel  on  the  C6tc«wle-Mcu80. 
in  aU  its  quaint  beauty,  has  been  quite 
unknown  to  tourists.  Bejore  the  war 
the  only  way  of  visiting  the  village  was 
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on  foot.  Now  there  is  a  good  motor- 
road  to  the  top  of  the  hill;  but  the  vil- 
lage itself  remains  the  France  of  two 
hundred  years  ago»  unchanged.  Gen- 
eration after  generation  of  French  peas- 
ants have  lived  as  their  fathers  Uved, 
and  died  as  their  fathers  died,  within 
the  village  walls,  knowing  nothing  and 
defiring  nothing  but  Hattonch&tel. 

This  village,  then,  gave  the  setting 
for  the  medieeval  ceremony  of  the  chris- 
tening of  the  bell.  We  had  chosen  the 
date  —  September  the  thirteenth,  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of 
the  village  by  French  and  American 
troops,  the  two  armies  having  come  to- 
gether at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  exact 
point  of  meeting  is  marked  by  a  stone 
shaft  erected  about  a  year  ago,  by  the 
Salvation  Army,  to  the  memory  of  the 
First  Division,  the  first  of  our  troops  to 
engage  with  the  French  in  the  battle  for 
Hattonch&tel. 

Perhaps  because  the  hill  was  of  such 
military  importance  during  the  Great 
War,  perhaps  because  it  was  wrested 
from  the  Germans  by  the  help  of 
America,  perhaps,  too,  a  little  because 
the  new  church  bell  would  so  soon  and 
for  always  speak  of  America's  love  for 
France  —  perhaps  for  these  reasons  the 
authorities  decided  to  add  to  the  chris- 
tening ceremony  exercises  by  the  State 
in  celebration  of  the  partial  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  village,  especially  the  instal- 
lation of  the  water-system.  Greneral 
Berth61ot,  Govemor-CJeneral  of  Metz, 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  Army,  and 
the  Sous-Pr6fet  of  the  Meuse,  to  repre- 
sent the  Department. 

When  I  looked  out  of  my  window  in 
the  cur6's  house,  at  eight  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  great  day,  the  hill  was 
already  black  with  people  coming  to 
the  fSte.  Some  of  them  had  walked 
half  the  night,  so  eager  were  they  to  be 
present.  Up  the  hill  they  came,  in  fam- 
§^6,  in  pairs,  in  groups  of  eight  or  ten. 


old  and  young,  weak  and  strong,  many 
of  them  wearing  the  costumes  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  all  in  holiday  attire,  their 
worn  faces  aglow  with  pleasure  and  ex- 
citement —  coming  to  the  Christening. 

The  exercises  began  with  mass  at  ten 
o'clock,  at  which  a  tablet  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  the  soldier  dead  of  Hat- 
tonch&tel  was  unveiled.  This  cere- 
mony, conducted  by  Monseigneur  G6- 
nisty,  the  Bishop  of  Verdun,  took  place 
in  the  ruins  of  the  church.  There  was 
no  cover  over  our  heads.  Not  a  vestige 
of  roof  remains.  During  the  five  years 
that  the  interior  of  the  church  has  been 
exposed  to  the  weather,  shrubs  four  or 
five  feet  high  have  grown  up  in  the 
nave;  and  it  was  against  this  lovely 
background  of  green  that  we  built  a 
temporary  altar.  On  one  side  of  the  al- 
tar was  improvised  a  throne  for  the 
bishop;  on  the  other  the  peasant  choir 
was  grouped  about  a  little  portable 
organ. 

The  scene  amid  the  ruins:  the  bishop 
in  his  purple  robes,  the  acolytes  in 
crimson  slowly  swinging  the  golden  cen- 
sers, the  low  chanting  of  the  attendant 
priests  and  the  youthful  voices  of  the 
choir  in  response  —  this,  with  the  sun's 
rays  glinting  on  fnigments  of  precious 
old  glass  still  hanging  in  the  battered 
window-frames,  making  them  flash  like 
jewels,  and  every  available  nook  and 
comer  packed  with  peasants,  their  heads 
bowed  in  reverence,  made  an  unfor- 
gettable picture.  As  the  services  pro- 
ceeded and  the  prayers  were  read,  a 
fanfare  of  trumpets,  from  the  chcu- 
aeura-dr-jned  stationed  in  the  cloister, 
thrilled  us  with  the  thought  of  what  the 
French  army  had  meant  to  civilization, 
as  it  saddened  us  with  the  remembrance 
of  France's  terrible  losses  in  the  war, 
the  while  the  smoke  of  the  burning  in- 
cense rising  through  the  roofless  church 
to  heaven  made  us  feel  that  every  pray- 
er for  the  soldier  dead  was  mounting 
straight  to  the  Throne  of  God 
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The  mass  ended,  we  went  outside 
for  the  principal  event  of  the  day  —  the 
Christ^iing  of  the  Bell. 

This  ceremony  of  mediceval  origin, 
performed  with  all  the  pomp  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Roman  Church,  was  full 
of  picturesque  details.  Above  us  was 
the  cloudless  blue,  around  us  were  the 
wrecks  of  war  —  heaps  and  heaps  of 
stones  pOed  high,  the  tottering  walls  of 
Ae  churdi,  its  bell-tower  strangely  up- 
right; beyond,  on  all  sides,  the  peasants, 
the  black  Alsatian  bows  and  the  white 
caps  of  Lorraine  mingling  with  the  dull 
gray  gjuments  of  every  day,  all  eagerly 
crowding  in.  Against  these  sombre  col- 
on the  brilliant  uniforms  of  the  gen- 
eral and  his  staff  stood  out  in  vivid  con- 
trast; while  stretching  up  the  village 
street  and  fading  away  into  the  sky  were 
masses  of  horizon  blue,  the  imiform  of 
die  poilu  of  France. 

The  bell  was  placed  on  a  low  plat- 
form near  the  entrance  to  the  cloisters. 
It  was  hung  in  a  wooden  frame  en- 
twined with  green  garlands  and  pink 
roses,  and  surmounted  by  a  golden 
cross.  At  the  right  of  the  platform 
stood  the  godfather  and  godmother  of 
the  bdl.  On  the  other  side  were  the 
priests  and  the  choir.  Opposite,  and 
bdng  the  bell,  we  built  a  tribune  for 
the  speakers  and  invited  guests,  and 
decorated  it  with  the  flags  of  France 
and  America. 

But  the  bell  did  not  hang  in  the 
frame  in  its  naked  bronze:  it  was  draped 
in  a  white  lace  robe,  veiled  from  curious 
eyes  as  is  a  bride,  and  at  a  given  point 
in  the  ceremony,  the  veil  was  laid  back 
just  as  a  bride  is  unveiled  at  the  altar, 
and  the  bishop,  amid  the  low  chanting 
of  the  priests  and  the  burning  of  the 
incense,  touched  it  with  holy  water  and 
pronounced  its  name. 

'Je  m'appelle  Sarah  Isabelle.  JTai 
pour  parrain  Monsieur  Jules  Haldrech, 
Maire.  Pai  pour  marraine  Miss  Skin- 
ner. J'ai  ^  baptis^e  par  Monseigneur 


G6nisty,  ITfivSque  de  Verdun,  le  IS 
Septembre,  1920,  TAbbg  Thierry  6tant 
cur6  k  Hattonch&tel.' 

The  tongue  was  then  placed  in  the 
bell,  for  as  yet,  remember,  no  one  had 
heard  its  voice;  a  long  blue  ribbon  was 
attached  to  it,  which  the  bishop  pulled 
three  times,  announcing  in  loud  tones 
to  Hattonchd,tel  and  the  whole  coun- 
tryside the  advent,  let  us  hope,  of  haj)- 
pier  days  for  those  stricken  villages. 
His  Grace  then  passed  the  ribbon  to 
me,  and  I  too  sent  the  rich  tone  ringing 
out  across  the  valley ;  in  turn,  the  mayor 
and  the  cur6  followed. 

Then  to  the  music  of  the  Marche  Lor- 
raine  we  crossed  over  to  the  tribune, 
where  the  civil  exercises  were  opened  by 
General  Berth^lot.  The  general  paid 
a  graceful  tribute  to  America's  help  in 
the  St.  Mihiel  Salient,  with  particular 
reference  to  Hattonch8.tel;  after  which 
Monsieur  le  Sous-Pr6fet  spoke  elo- 
quently of  the  work  of  reconstruction 
in  the  Department  of  the  Meuse,  and  of 
what  had  already  been  accomplished 
there.  He  was  followed  by  Major  C!ot- 
chett,  representing  the  .Ajnerican  Em- 
bassy at  Paris. 

The  speeches  ended,  the  marraine  of 
the  bell,  as  a  part  of  the  christening 
ceremony  and  in  keeping  with  its  medi- 
ceval character,  stepped  out  from  the 
tribune  and,  amid  acclaims  and  huz- 
zas, quite  in  the  manner  of  a  feudal 
lord  giving  largesse,  scattered  dragSes 
to  the  crowds. 

So  ended  the  christening. 

Immediately  afterward  luncheon  was 
served.  It  was  like  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand,  with  the  miracle  left  out. 
The  peasants  of  the  village  were  served 
in  their  own  homes;  the  principal  guests 
were  seated  at  a  long  table  in  the  open 
square;  the  crowds  found  places  for 
themselves  among  the  ruins;  but  all 
were  served.  While  we  were  engaged  in 
eating,  the  newly  christened  bell  was 
hoisted  into  the  bdfry ,  and  a  little  later* 
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ost  as  the  cliam- 
xL  It  pealed  forth, 
^ean  of  suffering 
tivdy  the  musi- 
Sambre  ei  Meum^ 
Me  to  its  feet  and, 
[id  voioe»  saluted 

e  wait  down  the 


hflL  —  CO  foot,  like  jHlgrims  going  to  a 
shrine,  —  and  in  the  deep  shadow  we 
ptaoed  iqxxi  the  moniiment  to  the  Fint 
Division  a  bund  wreath.  Carried  as  it 
was  by  two  ccHnmon  soldiers,  a  dough- 
boy of  America  and  a  poilu  of  France, 
to  us  it  symbolized  the  close  union  of 
the  two  great  R^ublics  —  together  in 
war,  together  in  peace. 


INSTANCE  — PAUL  ZONBOR 


BY  HARRY  HUBERT  FIELD 


laly  to  heart  the  edr- 
eignJ}oms  we  shall 
he  consequences, 
^HN  J.  Pebshing. 


of  a  Hungarian 
small  village  near 
r,  where  German 

*aul  went  to  the 
as  he  saw  it  in 
ubject  of  enlight- 
al,  the  greatness 
ng  families  of  the 
igdoms,  and,  in 
:>f  each  and  every 
ron  of  the  Haps- 
itles,  their  great 
r,  their  still  great- 
I  at  large.  Super- 
ul  and  his  mates 
arth,  to  be  feared 

Ive,  Paul,  taken 
t  into  the  fields, 
lorers,  ho  worked 


for  a  wage  that  barely  bou^t  food 
enough  to  maintain  life,  leaving  the  ac- 
quisition of  clothing  to  kindly  hazard. 

As  to  the  fields  themselves,  they  be- 
longed to  a  wealthy  baron.  His  name 
the  laborers  knew,  but  not  his  face. 
What,  indeed,  should  such  a  fine  gentle- 
man do,  in  a  place  so  barbarous,  so  out- 
landish as  this  his  estate  on  the  Temes? 

Still,  it  appeared  he  had  need  of 
whatever  they  could  possibly  make  for 
him.  So  they  went  to  work  at  sunrise. 
And  when  the  sun  stood  over  their 
heads,  they  stopped  to  eat  their  midday 
meal.  And  when  the  sun  sank  low,  they 
stumbled  home,  dog-tired,  to  their  rest, 
only  to  rise  with  the  morrow's  sun  for 
another  day  like  the  last.  The  sky  was 
their  only  clock,  its  moods  their  only 
variety. 

Thus  the  years  passed,  until  the  time 
drew  near  when  Paul  must  follow  his 
brothers  and  his  friends  into  the  army, 
to  serve  his  two  years  of  compulsory 
training. 

Now,  the  chief  conscious  grievance 
among  the  peasant  inhabitants  of  the 
Temes  district  was  that  their  sons  were 
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fated  to  give  two  years  out  of  their 
joungHves  for  this  same  military  train- 
ing; forced  to  give  two  precious  years 
to  kam  to  defend  with  their  own  blood 
the  lands  of  their  princes  and  dukes; 
to  learn  to  fight  for  their  task-master's 
mke,  whenever  their  task-master's  lands 
or  privileges  might  be  endangered. 

Farth^,  the  men  conscripted  from 
the  Tones  district  must  join  a  regiment 
officered  by  Austrians,  who  neither  un- 
dentood  their  men  nor  were  in  the  least 
eoDoemed  about  their  lives  or  comforts. 
TTungarian  dogs,'  their  expression  ran, 
'what  are  they  fit  for  but  cannon-fod- 
der in  case  of  needl  Everything  to  its 

Then,  when  the  young  men  came 
faidL  to  the  village,  the  two  years  done, 
iBfuiably  they  brought  tales  of  brutal 
loggingB  und^gone,  of  long  sentences 
Hnred  in  unspeakable  prisons,  of  pro- 
digioas  cruelties  wantonly  inflicted  for 
offenns  that,  in  the  eyes  of  humane  of- 
fioers,  would  have  passed  imrecognized 
as  offenses  at  all.  Many  wore  disfigur- 
■^searB  —  the  marks  of  willful  blows 
from  Austrian  ofiicers.  And  so,  as  the 
time  came  near  when  Paul  must  stand 
hk  tnm,  his  ever-present  under-horror 
became  a  constant  obsession,  and  his 
nightly  dreams  were  of  conscription,  of 
Austrian  officers  striking  him  with 
•wds,  of  hideous  black  dungeons  in 
wUch  he  fought  for  his  food,  fought  for 
Ui  life,  fought  for  his  reason,  against 
battalions  of  rats. 

Then  came  a  Sunday  afternoon  when 
aa  cmcle  visited  the  Zonbors'  mean  little 
cottage,  bringing  a  letter  from  his  son, 
BuiTs  cousin,  who  had  dared  the  im- 
kufwn  and  c^iossed  the  sea.  The  letter 
9ffAe  ol  a  new  land  of  promise  —  of  a 
amntfy  of  the  free,  where  men  earned 
niore  tlian  a  mete  existing  wage;  a  coim- 
tiy  wfaoe  men  loer^  men,  not  mere  slaves 
to  the  earth. 

Thus  it  was  that  Paul  Zonbor  first 
heard  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


And  from  that  very  Sunday  he  deter- 
mined to  leave  to  the  Austrian  officers 
one  man  less  to  maltreat — to  follow 
his  bold  cousin  and  to  try  his  luck  in  the 
Country  of  the  Free. 


It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1906, 
to  be  exact,  that  a  ship  crowded  with 
emigrants  from  Southeastern  Europe, 
entering  New  York  Harbor,  brought  as 
an  atom  among  the  horde  this  son  of  a 
Hungarian  laborer,  from  the  little  vil- 
lage near  Temesvar. 

Onde  ashore,  the  atom  shared  a  com- 
mon lot  —  he  was  caught  by  one  of 
the  swarm  of  mercenary  employment 
agents,  who  are  always  alert  and  eager 
to  clutch  any  ignorant  victim,  to  suck 
out  his  all. 

These  labor  agencies  are  often  owned 
and  staffed  by  men  bom  in  Central 
Eiurope  —  men  who,  when  first  they 
set  foot  in  America,  were  themselves 
helpless  atoms  in  a  helpless  mass,  and 
who  themselves  fell  easy  prey  to  the 
sharks.  But,  their  own  sufferings  out- 
lived, they  draw  from  their  scars  no 
lesson  of  compassion  —  nothing  but 
a  sinister  shrewdness  in  doing  as  they 
were  done  by.  Posing  as  friends  of  the 
stranger  in  the  land,  they  exploit  the 
ignorance  of  their  own  countrymen,  and 
make  a  cannibal  livelihood  by  skinning 
them  alive. 

But  Paul  Zonbor  knew  nothing  of 
these  things.  And  now,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil,  he  had  arrived  in  the 
Promised  Land.  To-day,  years  later, — 
a  point  which  should  be  borne  well  in 
mind  throughout  this  account,  —  to- 
day, years  later,  Paul  Zonbor,  looking 
back  on  these  his  first  experiences,  en- 
tirely forgets  the  nationality  of  those 
who  skinned  him,  remembering  only 
that  it  was  in  America,  the  Land  of  the 
Free,  the  Promised  Land,  that  he  was 
so  skinned. 
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t  he  got  from  the  canni- 
ito  a  night  bakery,  in  the 
Here  again  his  mother- 
m,  greeted  him  —  was 
Btge  either  spoken  or  un- 
during  the  period  that 
t  only  worked,  but  lived, 
is  entire  being  among 
iking,  German-thinking 
ever  did  it  occur  to  him 
:  suggested  to  him  —  to 
lething  about  the  strange 
s  had  so  newly  made  his 
k  left  him  stupefied.  He 
J  neither  will  nor  energy 
n,  when  it  was  done,  to 
>nd  into  the  true  mean- 
that  might  be,  of  the 
I.  He  did  not  even  sus- 
a.d  another  aspect  than 
le  slaved.  To  all  intents, 
n  Hungary,  under  Aus- 
istiU. 

-day  he  does  not  realize 
hinks  that  America,  the 
I,  of  her  own  deliberate 
manity  shoved  him  into 

ii  the  haze  in  his  dull 
ng  did  arise  and  grow  — 
iter  longing  for  open  air. 
Mes  of  Central  Europe, 
I  in  an  underground  ba- 
nly  assumed,  were  soon 
1,  after  he  had  taken  his 
int  of  sleep,  the  rag  of 
tmained  was  not  enough, 
months  of  stifling,  the 
rring  himself,  made  shift 
changed  his  vocation  to 
for  a  contracting  com- 
see  the  like  of  him,  any 
y,  in  any  big  city,  han- 
shovel  in  the  excavation 
Draper.  And  so,  with  no 
us  life  wound  on. 
ning  came  an  incident: 
control  carelessly  push- 
ever.  BangI  CrashI  A 


cry  —  a  moan  —  silence.  The  crane 
had  dropped  its  load.  And  two  men 
who,  a  moment  before,  had  been  active 
bread-winners,  lay  motionless,  crushed 
to  death.  The  boss  came  along  to  gath- 
er the  story,  while  the  dead  men  lay  at 
his  feet. 

*0h,  well  —  they  *re  only  Hunkies!' 
he  exclaimed,  prefacing  his  orders  with 
that  one  phrase  of  relief. 

Paul  Zonbor  caught  the  words,  and, 
by  a  perverse  chance,  he  understood 
them  every  one.  Through  the  fogs  in 
his  brain  they  took  on  life  and  glowed 
dully,  with  an  evil  Are.  And  they  made 
his  first  clear  picture  of  the  concept  that 
he  was  finally  to  call  America. 

America,  he  perceived,  was  a  place 
where  *Hunkies*  did  not  matter,  alive 
or  dead.  American  bosses,  then,  were 
merely  Austrian  officers  in  another 
guise.  'Only  Hunkies'  and  *  cannon- 
fodder'  were  synonyms. 

The  laborers  had  no  right  under  the 
crane? 

The  incident  was  an  exceptional  one? 

Not  more  than  one  boss  in  a  thou- 
sand is  like  the  man  that  Paul  heard 
speak? 

True,  true,  true;  and  that  thousandth 
boss  was  probably  bom  anywhere  on 
earth  except  under  the  Ekigle  of  Liberty. 

All  true.  Yet  Paul  Zonbor,  living  in 
the  Promised  Land,  to  this  day  thinks 
of  that  early  boss  of  his  as  a  typical 
American,  and  believes  the  typical 
American  boss  to  be  a  cold-blooded 
slave-driver. 

To  be  sure,  he  himself  has  since  had 
bosses  who  have  treated  him  in  a  hu- 
mane and  friendly  way;  but  these,  he  is 
certain,  must  be  the  exceptions  that 
prove  the  rule,  as  the  only  ones  that 
he  hears  of  aside  from  his  own  exp^- 
ence  are  described  as  slave-drivers  and 
brutes. 

Next,  while  Paul  was  working  with 
the  spade,  came  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
Pittsburg,  at  better  wages.   He  went. 
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Oacb  arrived  in  the  great  iron  centre, 
again  be  found  whole  communities  liv- 
ing the  only  life  he  knew,  speaking  the 
only  tongue  he  understood,  and  being 
the  only  things  he  imagined  men  to  be. 
Bete  again,  it  was  as  if  a  piece  of  the 
Hapsburg  Empire  had  been  transplant- 
ed into  the  heart  of  the  United  States. 
Here,  to  such  a  community  he  naturally 
gyavitated,  and  was  at  once  submerged. 
Here,  too,  he  met  the  woman  he  made 
kb  wife  —  a  woman  differing  in  no  de- 
pee  or  habit  from  the  one  he  would 
kive  married  had  he  never  left  his  na^ 
tifeknd. 

By  and  by  bad  times  came  to  Pitts- 
boigh — strikes  and  riots,  want  and  mis- 
erj.  Men  were  tossed  about,  pawns  in 
1  gpine  they  did  not  understand.  Thus 
ve  find  Paul  Zonbor,  with  a  handful 
of  ik  countrymen,  again  casting  loose 
tad  moving  with  all  their  possessions 
—  this  time  to  Buffalo. 

Eae  Paul  locates  in  a  section  of  the 
city  where  he  is  able  to  buy  all  the  ne- 
oeaities  of  life  from  stores  owned  by 
im  coontrymen;  where  the  Austrians, 
the  Southern  Europeans,  the  Germans, 
have  their  own  saloons,  their  own  banks 
lad  chibs;  where  they  never  come  into 
eontftct  with  English-speaking  Amer- 
kaos  outside  their  laboring  hours. 

And  again  Pdul  is  swallowed  up  in  a 
Ettie  Central  Europe,  under  the  spray 
of  Niagara  Eallsl 

m 

Neverthdess,  what  with  the  passing 
of  years,  what  with  the  evolution  of  nat- 
ml  character,  Paul,  for  all  the  tightness 
of  the  shell  in  which  he  has  lived,  has 
grown.  He  has  a  certain  quality  now 
—  and  a  hdghtened  value.  He  can 
command  steady  work.  In  fiE^pt,  he  ac- 
tually tpent  dght  years  under  the  same 
roof,  in  the  great  Buffalo  plant  that 
empkyedhim.  He  has  climbed  upward 
in  the  respect  of  his  conununity;  has 


become  a  leader,  well-liked  and  trust- 
ed; is  the  elected  chairman  of  the  club. 

Moreover,  he  has  learned,  or  so  he 
believes,  about  America.  If  now  you 
were  to  ask  Paul  any  sort  of  questions 
about  present-day  politics,  you  would 
find  that  he  possesses  an  amazing 
familiarity  with  things  about  which  he 
knows  nothing  whatever.  His  know- 
ledge to-day  includes  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  history  of  the  Hapsburg  dy- 
nasty. He  is  ready  and  glib  in  discuss- 
ing Bolshevism,  Atheism,  Darwinism, 
Marxism,  Prohibition,  John  Brown, 
or  the  Mayflower.  The  names  of  labor 
leaders  the  world  over  are  common  to 
his  memory,  and  he  can  dilate  on  the 
particular  creed  and  preaching  of  each 
one. 

Where  did  he  gain  all  this  knowledge? 
In  America? 

Yes,  surely,  since  the  laborer  of  the 
Temes  knew  nothing  of  it. 

Prom  Americans? 

Most  emphatically,  no!  America  has 
not  concerned  herself  with  the  mental 
processes  of  Paul  Zonbor.  Using  his 
hands  as  vital  tools,  teaching  him  at 
most  a  little  English  in  order  to  direct 
these  tools,  she  has  taken  no  cognizance 
of  his  mental  processes  beyond  those 
used  in  shop  practice. 

It  appears,  however,  that  some  sort 
of  power  exists,  has  existed,  that  does 
see  a  use  for  Paul's  mentality.  This 
power  manifests  itself  in  several  shapes. 
For  example,  it  supplies  Paul  Zonbor 
with  weeldy  newspapers  printed  in  the 
language  he  best  understands  —  (Jer- 
man.  It  supplies  him  also  with  what- 
ever books  he  may  desire  to  read,  all 
written  in  that  same  language.  That 
those  books  heavily  tend  to  certain 
main  Knes,  are  chosen  with  purpose, 
and  that  his  desires  are  guided  toward 
them;  that  his  judgment  is  distorted 
by  them,  is  not  apparent  to  Paul.  His 
horizon  affords  so  restricted  a  vision, 
that  variety  of  conditions  and  compari- 
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part  there  and  how  more  schools  have  been  built 

ic  invader,  by  the  regime  of  the  last  order  than 

systematic  were  built  in  a  generation  of  Tsardom. 
And  above  all,  always  they  beseech, 

ted,  Paul  nay,  order,  their  audiences  not  to  be- 

;lub  has  a  lieve  one  word  that  is  printed  in  the 

members,  American  press. 

I  manufac-  *A11  that  it  says  is  lies,  danmed,  de- 

the  whole  liberate  lies,'  the  speaker  repeats,  with 

American  a  fire  and  an  eloquence  that  drives  his 

strange  to  words  deep.   'America  the  land  of  the 

within  its  free?  Bah!  Russia  is  the  only  free  coun- 

cceedingly  try  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to-day.    It 

as  endless  is  the  only  country  that  has  rid  itself 

ends.  But  of  the  High  Capitalist  —  the  gorging, 

dng  lot  of  wine-bibbing  High  Capitalist.    He  is 

concerts,  your  true  enemy,  with  his  wines  and  his 

leems,  are  women  —  as  bad,  and  a  hundred  times 

:h  a  steady  worse  than  the  officers  that  you  thought 

vithout.  abused  you  in  the  old  days  at  home. 

Q  any  way  Why,  look  at  the  hugeness  of  the  thing: 

Whether  the  men  you  see  around  you  —  the 
'  teaching,  plant  managers,  the  foremen  and  what- 
itrong  and  nots  —  are  scarcely  better  off,  in  prin- 
ciple, than  you  are  yourselves.  They 
Trom  some  are  only  the  tools  of  the  High  Capital- 
lecture  in  ist.  They  are  only  slave-gang  bosses, 
them  state  who  h(we  to  drive  you  in  order  to  keep 
IS  or  that  their  jobs.  Pity  them.  The  High  Capi- 
quite  re-  .  talists  are  nothing  else  than  blood-suck- 
L  that  and  ing  vampires,  forever  bleeding  every 
ost  exclu-  man  under  their  control,  from  the  firrt 
talk.  And  down,  in  order  to  make  a  few  more  dol- 
to  quicken  lars  to  keep  their  palaces  of  wickedness, 
t  the  em-  *Bvt  our  day  is  coming y  mind  you. 
try  in  the  Our  plans  are  laid,  our  hour  is  close  at 
hand.  When  the  moment  arrives,  we 
le  laborers  shall  strike  in  every  country  at  the 
to  rise  and  same  time.  Russia  has  already  set  us 
ley  can  be  our  example.  Germany  is  on  our  side. 
Ltes  a  ma-  Italy,  Canada,  France,  and  England  will 
!y  tell  how  rise  as  one  man  when  our  leaders  give 
re,  under  the  signal.  Here  in  the  United  States 
y  man  has  we  are  well  organized;  but  remember 
•  for  a  liv-  that  eacl^one  of  you  has  to  spread  our 
one  has  to  doctrine  each  hour  of  every  day.  So  our 
irs  a  day.  victory  is  assured.' 
profits  are  What  response  does  this  teaching, 
5  wealthy;  preached  day  by  day,  year  by  year. 
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amken  in  P^ul  Zonbor  and  the  like  of 
bim?  Keq>  si^t  of  the  fact  that  Paul 
Zonbor,  —  now  confessedly  a  Bol- 
ihevik, — like  nearly  all  Bolshe viki  and 
LW.W/s,  was  bom  in  an  environment 
ofhate.  In  his  earliest  childhood  he  saw 
hii  parents  and  all  their  world  hating, 
bitt^iy  hating,  the  rulers,  the  rich  men, 
theoflkialsof  his  native  land.  And  he, 
k  Ub  turn  and  on  his  own  account,  grew 
up  to  hate  them  as  bitterly. 

Then,  being  periiaps  something  more 
toSb  than  the  rest,  he  left  his  native 
knd  to  escape  the  exploiter  of  *  cannon- 
fodder,*  taking  refuge  in  the  Land  of  the 
Free.  He  had  expected  much  of  this 
Pnoused  Land.  He  had  been  taught, 
od  bad  taught  himself,  to  r^ard  it 
most  truly  as  heaven  on  a  new  earth, 
vkre  men  were  paid  fabulous  sums  for 
kifthe  work  that  on  the  Temes  barely 
bought  food  enough  to  maintain  life. 
Woe  not  the  dollars  huge  weekly,  nay, 
difly,  fortimes  when  translated  into  Ms 
mtive  currency? 

Yet  once  in  the  Promised  Land, 
vkt  had  he  found?  Was  it  not  the 
term  'cannon-fodder*  giving  place, 
vhen  the  crane  drops  its  load,  to  'only 
iHonkie,'  while  the  mill  grinds  on  over 
the  dead? 

Then  other  things  happened  — 
thmgi  that,  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
vorki  in  which  he  groped,  nobody  in- 
terpreted to  him — nobody,  until  *  they ' 
hooted  him  out  with  the  doctrine  that 
gives  fresh  direction  to  the  old,  fierce 
baity  of  hate.  So  that,  as  the  New 
WorU  increasingly  disappointed  him, 
•sthe  beauties  of  the  Old  World  grad- 
mSj  blotted  out,  in  his  memory,  the 
grievances  that  drove  him  across  the 
«t,  he  transferred  his  hatred,  strength- 
coed  with  the  strengdi  of  Ms  full  ma- 
tority,  to  objects  chosen  by  the  only 
teuhers  that  came  his  way. 

'Who  are  the  High  Capitalists?'  you 
know.  'Is  the  head  of  this  plant 

»?• 


'He?  No.  Be  works  himself.  You 
can  see  that.  He  is  only  a  slave,  driven 
like  the  rest  of  us.' 

'Is  the  president  of  the  corporation 
one?* 

Paul  hesitates.  'I  don't  know.  I 
should  have  to  see  how  much  stock  he 
owns.  Bid  I  can  find  aid.  In  two  days' 
time.  Do  you  want  to  know?* 

And  so  you  find  that  the  'High  Cap- 
italist* actually  has  no  other  name,  no 
definite  identity  in  Paul's  mind,  but  is, 
in  fact,  merely  an  imaginary  figure  con- 
jured behind  mists  by  paid  revolution- 
ary agitators. 

IV 

What  is  the  cure  for  this  prodigious 
ignorance  that  is  so  genuinely  misleading 
a  great  part  of  the  foreign-bom  labor  in 
America  to-day? 

As  for  those  who  make  their  liveli- 
hood by  preaching  a  foul  and  destruc- 
tive doctrine,  —  those  who  defile  the 
world  for  greed  and  defilement's  sake, — 
they  are  best  left  alone,  with  rope  enough 
to  hang  themselves,  since  hang  they  will, 
if  given  time  and  space. 

But  as  for  those  who  are  honestly  de- 
ceived and  misguided,  like  Paul  Zonbor, 
they,  surely,  have  a  just  claim  on  men 
of  better  understanding  to  be  shown  the 
truth,  the  way  to  right  thinking  and 
right  living  by  the  code  of  the  Golden 
Rule. 

If  a  right-thinking  man  sees  a  forest 
on  fire,  he  will  inunediately  take  steps 
to  quench  that  fire,  no  matter  to  whom 
the  forest  may  belong.  Yet  many  men 
who  do  themselves  see  outbreakings  of 
the  flame  started  in  Russia  and  smoul- 
dering the  world  over,  instead  of  jump- 
ing to  help  smother  it,  turn  their  heads 
away,  either  because  they  believe  it  to 
be  none  of  their  business,  or  because 
they  are  too  self-occupied  to  care  for 
the  world  at  large. 

That  is  to  say,  they  will  wai' 
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^bors  have  been  destroyed 
lames  have  reached  theur  o^m 
■ore  they  will  stir  in  their  com- 

r. 

the  Beds  of  Buffalo  were  ar- 
b  the  beginning  of  last  year, 
bor  was  overlooked.  Paul  had 
Grerman  in  his  sympathies  all 
:he  war,  although  not  at  that 
ctively  dangerous  man.  Since 
stice,  however,  the  multiplied 
r  Bolshevist  prop)aganda  di- 
x)n  him  as  a  key  man,  in- 
the  thought  of  his  fellows,  had 
imulative  effect.  He  was  now 
idition  where  any  spark  might 
1  to  translate  his  theories  into 
cts.  Yet  Paul  was  overlooked. 
Tests  of  the  Beds,  although 
his  friends  and  followers  went 
hence,  after  two  weeks  in  the 
r  were  released,  to  spread  with 

vigor  their  horrible  creed, 
he  rage  of  martyrs  to  a  cause, 
thorities  of  the  plant  in  which 
worked  for  eight  years,  having 
of  his  tendencies,  determined, 
to  act  for  themselves.  He  was 
irable  —  a  spreader  of  discon- 
ttg  his  fellow  workmen.  They 
ietly  dismiss  him  without  any 
to  the  cause.  They  did  not 
em  red  coals. 

ingly,  one  morning,  the  fore- 
he  department  informed  No. 
il  Zonbor,  that  another  man 
te  over  his  job. 

Don't  I  give  satisfaction?' 
111. 

)y  the  way,  was  one  of  the 
[able  men  in  his  line.  He  car- 
ing of  numbers  in  his  mind 
nto  the  thousands,  was  accu- 
tworthy,  and  in  times  of  spe- 
ire  had  scarcely  an  equal,  in  his 
,  among  the  plant's  personnel. 
Lction?  Oh,  yes,'  replied  the 
*but  we  have  decided  that  the 
r  worth  seventy  cents  an  hour. 


and  you  are  getting  seventy-fi' 
can  go  into  the  cleaning-room.  ' 
a  man  short  there.' 

Now  the  cleaning-room  \ 
worst  place  in  the  whole  plan 
the  job  that  Paul  held  was  by  n 
abadone.  In  fact,  he  ran  a  sort 
department  of  his  own,  with  t 
under  him. 

'That 's  not  the  real  reason 
canning  me,'  said  Paul.  *Tell 
truth  straight  out.  What 's  the 
with  me?* 

*I  tell  you  that's  all  there  i 
repeated  the  foreman. 

'Then  I  want  to  see  the  man] 

So  Paul  saw  the  manager, 
hear  the  same  statement,  unelal 

Therefore,  hot  with  rage,  b 
himself  the  victim  of  a  great  ii 
he  went  his  way,  and  actuall 
better-paying  job  on  the  U 
Monday  in  a  neighboring  but  < 
concern. 

There,  to-day,  with  an  increc 
lowing,  he  carries  on  his  cm 
revolution  with  increased  vigor 

To-day  Paul  Zonbor  is  indee< 
gerous  man.  He  is  personally 
He  has  no  weakening  vices.  ] 
not  drink  to  excess.  He  loves 
and  children  and  is  good  to  the 
like  the  mass  of  his  fellows,  h 
now  foul-mouthed,  whatever 
once  have  been.  He  is  thrifty, 
likeable,  square.  And  he  uses  hi 
to  the  best  of  the  only  light  t 
ever  been  given  him.  It  com< 
Bussia  and  it  is  Bed.  It  may  < 
burst  into  an  awful  flame. 

This  is  no  attempt  to  answ< 
questions  with  a  general  panaa 
just  the  story  —  the  literally  tn 
—  of  one  man  —  an  obscure  bi 
happens,  a  no  longer  quite  negli 
insignificant  man. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  profi 
corporation  if,  instead  of  allov 
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ttiai  to  remain  polluted  with  damnable 
Bes,  they  had  expended  time,  trouble, 
and  money  to  show  him  how,  step  by 
step,  he  has  been  deceived  and  then  de- 
cehred  again,  until  nothing  but  black- 
on  shows  in  front  of  him,  and  a  Red 
figbt  beyond  —  a  Red  light  whose  gos- 
pd  be  now  preaches  to  his  hungrily 
fatening,  deeply  trusting  fellow  work- 
cRi  18  the  Go«pel  of  Salvation. 

Many  labor  agencies  in  New  York 
kve  changed  since  1906,  although 
mneof  th^n  are  still  of  the  type  that 
opbitedPaaL  He  could  now  be  shown 
intkt  field  great  and  sincere  efforts  at 
BDprovement.  He  could  be  shown  Ellis 
UincTssdiools,  concerts,  Americaniza- 
tioi  lectures,  and  the  like.  He  could 
be  sbown  the  true  value  of  the  Work- 
in's  Compensation  laws,  which  he 
Bow&tntgts.  He  could  be  taught  the 
metttfflg  and  sincerity  of  the  many  legis- 
lithre  measures  passed  for  the  preven- 
tioQ  of  accidents.  If  done  in  the  right 
^vit,  a  course  in  economics  could  be 
»  presented  thai  even  the  one-time 
kborer  on  an  Austrian  baron's  estate, 
vk  has  since  learned  to  think,  could 
be  pefBoaded  that  capital  is  as  neces- 
wyaskbor.  Wholesome  changes  could 
oatainly  be  wrought  in  that  perverted 
mmd;  and  because  Paul  Zonbor  is 
booestat  heart,  is  true,  lovable,  square, 
and  deoent-minded,  the  truth  would 
strike  root  in  his  brain. 

But,  difficult  as  it  might  be  to  attain, 
that  is  one  conceivable  short  cut  that 
would  be  a  thousand  times  more  rapid 
aad  effective  than  all  this.  If  the  cor- 


poration, instead  of  handling  No.  1896, 
Paul  Zonbor,  as  it  did,  —  kicking  him 
out,  furious,  ready  for  any  revenge,  — 
had  spent  $2000  in  sending  him  to 
Russia,  it  would  have  been  repaid  many 
times  over.  There  let  him  see  the  actual 
want,  misery,  slavery,  brutality  to-day 
rampant  in  that  unhappy  country. 
There  let  him  realize  that  in  America 
he  has  suffered,  not  from  Americanism, 
but  merely  from  the  carrying  out,  in 
America,  by  Europeans,  of  European 
abuses,  to-day  in  Russia  pushed  to  their 
utmost  worst.  And  then  bring  him 
straight  back  to  the  plant  again,  where, 
after  such  an  experience,  he  would  be 
the  greatest  curative  force,  the  greatest 
force  of  true  Americanism  that  the 
corporation  could  possibly  secure  for  a 
lessened  labor  tiun-over  and  industrial 
peace. 

Employers  complain  that  the  cost  of 
production  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
yearly  labor  turn-over,  often  120  per 
cent.  And  nobody  can  dispute  the  fact. 
But  it  is  equally  indisputable  that,  in 
spite  of  any  improved  labor  conditions, 
in  spite  of  the  most  liberal  welfare 
work,  more  will  have  to  be  done  by  the 
majority  of  employers,  as  well  as  by 
the  government,  —  more  and  deeper 
thought  given,  more  intelligent  and 
further-reaching  measures  taken,  more 
present  profits  devoted  to  the  effective 
enlightenment  of  their  human  material, 
—  if  the  labor  turn-over  is  to  be  per- 
ceptibly reduced,  and  if  the  Red  activi- 
ties more  and  more  permeating  the 
personnel  are  to  be  overcome. 
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BY  GBOVER  CLARK 


'Equalttt  before  the  law'  has  been, 
and  still  is,  one  of  the  favorite  battle- 
cries  of  the  democracy.  'Class  legisla- 
tion' and  'special  privilege'  have  been 
equally  popular  as  objects  of  attack. 
But  there  has  not  been  a  corresponding 
unity  of  interpretation  of  these  phrases 
—  of  understanding  as  to  what  they  are 
to  mean  in  terms  of  specific  legislation 
and  social  organization. 

We  condemn  class  legislation  and 
special  privilege  as  severely  as  did  our 
predecessors.  Modem  industrial  and 
social  development,  however,  has  forced 
us  to  a  new  conception  of  what  belongs 
under  these  categories.  We  insist  as 
strongly  as  they  that  men  should  be 
equal,  before  the  law,  in  opportimity, 
and  in  all  their  relations  with  their 
fellows.  But  we  are  finding  that  a 
new  technique,  a  new  kind  of  legisla^ 
tion,  and  a  new  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  government  are  necessary,  if  that 
equality  is  to  be  real  and  not  merely 
theoretical. 


In  the  care-free  days  of  rampant  in- 
dividualism and  the  laissez-faire  theory 
in  industry,  the  government  was  sup- 
posed to  keep  its  hands  ofi*  the  organi- 
zation and  conduct  of  industry,  labor 
laws,  .factory  laws,  anti-trust  laws  — 
all  such  were  held  to  be  violations  of 
the  fundamental  right  of  individuals  to 
pursue  life,  liberty,  and  happiness  in 
equality  before  the  law.  If  some  were 
more  successful  than  others  in  securing 
financial  or  other  rewards  for  their  ef- 
forts, they  were  to  be  congratulated. 

74 


And  certainly  it  was  no  part  ofi 
of  the  government  to  handicap 
the  race  for  success.  Yet  to-< 
have  such  laws  in  profusion:  la 
put  a  special  handicap  on  son 
viduals,  or  give  special  advant 
others.  And  our  Supreme  Coi 
found  it  possible  to  approve,  as 
tutional,  such  measures. 

If  by  'class  legislation'  wc 
legislation  that  favors  or  restric 
special  group  in  the  communit; 
many  of  our  more  important  \ 
laws  must  plead  guilty  to  this 
Tariff  laws  are  designed  to  bene 
ticular  groups  —  the  manufat 
Labor  laws  benefit  the  workers, 
trust  laws  put  a  handicap  on  the 
izers  of  business.  Income  and 
taxes  are  collected  from  a  ver^ 
portion  of  the  whole  people.  E^ 
woman's  suffrage  amendment  w 
legislation,  since  it  benefited  onl^ 
of  the  community.  Yet  we  1 
great  difiiculty  in  approving  sue! 
ures,  because  we  feel  that,  whi 
may  apply  in  practice  to  special  \ 
they  benefit  the  community  as  a 
And  we  avoid  a  technical  infrini 
of  the  principle  of  equality  by 
the  special  privileges,  or  the 
prohibitions,  in  terms  of  ways  of 
rather  than  of  persons,  even  tho 
are  well  aware  that  in  practice 
specific  persons,  or  groups  of  p 
will  be  directly  affected. 

It  is  little  more  than  soothir 
delusion  to  say  that  in  this  i 
there  is  any  essential  differen 
tween  the  stipulation  in  the  C 
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Anti-Trust  Act  of  1914,  which  exempted 
labor  organizations  from  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  old  English  law,  by  which 
the  nobility  could  plead  exemption  from 
certain  penalties  of  the  law  for  the  com- 
mon people.  Nor  is  there,  from  this 
point  of  view,  any  essential  difference 
betwe^i  a  tariff  to  ^protect'  an  ^infant 
industry'  and  the  feudal  law  that  gave 
the  king  administration  of  the  estates 
of  minor  heirs.  In  each  case  special 
groups  are  given  special  advantages. 

The  differ^ice,  of  course,  is  in  the 
social  results.  We  approve  the  modem 
regulations  in  each  case,  —  if  we  do  ap- 
prove them,  —  and  condemn  the  an- 
cient, because,  as  I  have  suggested,  we 
think  the  community  as  a  whole  is  bene- 
fited, or  injured,  as  the  case  may  be. 
But  we  need  to  keep  clearly  in  mind, 
m  discussing  these  matters  of  special 
privilege  and  equality  before  the  law, 
that  most  of  the '  progressive '  measures 
on  which  we  are  inclined  to  pride  our- 
sdves  are  in  reality  class  legislation; 
and  while  we  may  not  approve  much 
of  the  Socialist  programme,  we  need  to 
be  careful  about  throwing  stones  while 
we  have  so  much  glass  in  the  walls  of 
our  own  house. 

We  condemn,  for  example,  the  seizure 
of  sodally  usable  property  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Bokheviki  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  class  legislation.  Yet  we  af)- 
prove  an  excess-profits  tax,  —  at  least, 
the  majority  of  us  do,  as  represented 
by  our  lawmakers  and  our  Supreme 
Court,  —  which  is  a  seizure,  in  essen- 
tially the  same  way,  of  socially  usable 
property.  We  deny  the  claim  of  a  mon- 
arch that  his  kingdom  is  his  private 
property  f  to  do  with  as  he  may  choose. 
Of  late,  like  the  Bolsheviki,  we  have 
b^un  to  deny  the  similar  claim  of  a 
manufiicturer  as  to  his  factory .  But  we 
grant  the  claim  to  private  control  of 
private  property  in  most  other  cases. 
Yet  there  is  no  essential  difference  be- 


tween these  claims.  The  difference  — 
as  in  the  cases  cited  above  —  is  not  one 
of  kind,  but  of  degree.  The  question  is 
not  whether  a  person  or  a  group  shall 
be  given  special  privileges  or  be  favored 
or  handicapped  by  class  legislation; 
rather  it  is,  how  far  the  principle  of 
favoring  one  group  is  to  be  carried,  and 
of  the  relative  size  of  the  group  favored. 
In  other  words,  we  are  learning  that 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  real  equal- 
ity between  men  on  an  individualiistic, 
Ittisaez^faire  basis.  And  in  actual  prac- 
tice we  are  seeking  that  equality  by 
various  sorts  of  special  legislation, 
which  favor  one  group  as  against  an- 
other. But  our  interpretation  of  the 
doctrine  of  equality  has  lagged  behind 
our  practice. 


This  inconsistency  between  the  older 
conception  of  equality  and  much  of  our 
recent  legislation  has  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  able  students  of  politics.  Nor 
have  some  of  them  failed  to  point  out 
the  growth  of  a  tendency  to  stratifica- 
tion of  the  American  people  into  classes 
delimited,  if  not  actually  created,  by 
legislation  which  definitely  grants,  or 
does  not  positively  deny,  special  priv- 
ileges to  special  groups.  This,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  point  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Alger's  article  on  *The  Menace  of 
New  Privilege,*  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

Many  see  in  this  tendency  a  grave 
danger  to  American  social  organization 
as  we  know  it,  and  a  fundamental  chal- 
lenge to  democracy,  just  because  it  runs 
counter  to  the  older,  and  even  now  more 
generally  accepted,  interpretation  of 
the  doctrine  of  equality.  Mr.  Alger  ex- 
presses this  point  of  view  most  effec- 
tively in  his  concluding  paragraph: — 

*In  thecal  analysis,  the  question 
resolves  itself  into  whether  we  desire 
the  development  in  America  of  class- 
war  by  recognizing  class-distinctions. 
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Wheth^  tliis  attempt  by  the  larger 
gioups,  made  up  of  the  individuaUy  less 
pow^ful,  to  secure  equality  by  insisting 
upon  'cla8&-rights  and  class-privileges' 
win  mean  'dass-war*  and  'inevitable 
conflict'  will  depaid  principally  on  the 
vigor  of  the  resistance  made  to  the 
attempt  by  those  who  are  favored  by 
the  i^esent  inequality.  Unquestionably, 
the  problem  must  be  faced  by  'the 
American  people,  not  as  classes,  but  as 
dtixeos.'  But  there  is  real  danger  in  the 
present  situation,  not  primarily  because 
the  large  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
1^  are  'petitioners  for  special  privi- 
leges,' but  because  a  small  minority, 
who  possess  special  privil^es,  are  reluc- 
tant to  give  ihem  up. 

At  present  the  attack  on  the  dtadel 
of  iHivilege  is  being  made  more  or  less 
independently  by  separate  groups;  and 
each  giaup,  of  defenders  as  well  as  of 
attackers,  is,  natiurally  enough,  more 
keenly  awake  to  its  own  immediate  in- 
terest —  that  of  securing  for  its  mem- 
bers fall  equality  with  the  most  favored 
individuals,  or  of  protecting  what  priv- 
ileges they  possess  —  than  to  the  inter- 
ests of  other  groups.  Hence  the  tend- 
ency to  stratification  into  classes.  But 
the  fundamental  cause  of  this  stratifica- 
tion is  not  a  lack  of  desire  for  equality 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  seeking 
advantages,  but  a  failure  to  unite  into  a 
single  army  the  different  bands  fighting 
in  this  cause.  M^i,  however,  are  realiz- 
ing that  this  lack  of  unity  delays  the 
final  victory  —  or  weakens  the  def^ise; 
for  there  is  a  similar  lack  of  unity 
amcmg  the  privil^ed  groups.  Conse- 
quently, we  are  hearing  more  and  more 
about  the  necessity  for  presenting  a 
united  frcmt  on  both  sides,  and  are  wit- 
nesring,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  throughout  the  whole  worid,  the 
steady  growth  of  the  tendency  toward  a 
merging  of  separate  classes  into  the  two 
great  groups  of  the  'haves'  and  the 
'have-nots.' 


IV 

The  fight  for  equality  is  not  new;  but 
the  recent  attempts  to  secure  equality 
have  been  along  a  somewhat  new  line. 
Instead  of  taking  the  negative  course 
of  denying  special  privileges,  as  our 
predecessors  did,  we  more  and  more  are 
positively  asserting  the  rights  of  special 
groups. 

When  men  first  tried  actually  to 
build  a  society  on  the  principle  of  equal- 
ity, the  most  pressing  problem  was  to 
clear  away  the  special  privileges  of  cer- 
tain classes.  Magna  Carta,  for  example, 
represented  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  nobles,  not  primarily  to  secure  pow- 
ers for  themselves,  but  rather  to  take 
powers  away  from  the  king.  Similarly, 
the  long  history  of  the  development  of 
democratic  control,  until  quite  recent- 
ly, is  a  record  of  progressively  success- 
ful efforts  on  the  part  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  to  wrest  power  from 
the  king  or  the  aristocracy.  When  the 
rights  of  the  people  were  positively  as- 
serted, it  was  not  so  much  from  lust 
for  power  as  such,  —  as  the  rights  of 
the  kings  and  the  aristocracy  had  been 
asserted  against  the  people,  —  as  from 
a  desire  to  secure  protection  from  the 
abuse  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. Equality  was  to  be  achieved, 
as  it  were,  by  taking  away  the  jewek 
and  rich  clothing  from  the  favored  few 
rather  than  by  giving  jewels  and  rich 
clothing  to  the  many. 

Utilitarian  individualism  and  the 
laissez-faire  doctrine  were  the  natural 
results  of  this  conception  of  how  the 
equality  of  men  was  to  be  realized.  To 
carry  on  the  figure:  business  practice 
and  social  legislation  generally,  for  a 
large  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
were  based  on  the  assumption  that 
everyone  started  out  with  a  full  suit 
of  clothes,  whUe,  if  anyone  was  clever 
enough  to  get  another  man's  coat  away 
from  him,  or  to  find  jewels  to  wear,  that  * 
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ONLY  A  MATTER  OF  TIME 

BY  CHBISTOPHER  MOBLEY 

Down-supping  Time»  sweet,  swift»  and  shallow  stream. 
Here,  like  a  boulder,  lies  this  afternoon 
Across  your  eager  flow.    So  you  shall  stay. 
Deepened  and  dammed,  to  let  me  breathe  and  be. 
Your  troubled  fluency,  your  running  gleam 
Shall  pause,  and  circle  idly,  still  and  dear: 
The  while  I  lie  and  search  your  glassy  pool 
Where,  gently  coiling  in  their  lazy  round, 
Unseparable  minutes  drift  and  swim, 
Eddy  and  rise  and  brim.    And  I  will  see 
How  many  crystal  bubbles  of  slack  Time 
The  mind  can  hold  and  cherish  in  one  Nowl 

Now,  for  one  conscious  vacancy  of  sense. 
The  stream  is  gathered  in  a  deepening  pond. 
Not  a  mere  moving  mirror.    Through  the  sharp 
Correct  reflection  of  the  standing  scene 
The  mind  can  dip,  and  cleanse  itself  with  rest. 
And  see,  slow  spinning  in  the  lucid  gold. 
Your  liquid  motes,  imperishable  Time. 

It  cannot  be.    The  runnel  slips  away: 
The  clear  smooth  downward  sluice  begins  again, 
More  brightly  slanting  for  that  trembling  pause. 
Leaving  the  sense  its  conscious  vague  unease 
As  when  a  sonnet  flashes  on  the  mind. 
Trembles  and  bums  an  instant,  and  is  gone. 
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*We  corrected  ourselves  a  little.  But 
vir  continued  endlessly.  Day  and  night 
we  were  filled  with  the  dreams  of  our 
homes,  and  we  walked  ceaselessly  in 
the  camp  like  diadows,  and  did  our 
service  very  badly.  Water  for  the  offi- 
cen  WAS  not  brought  always  in  time; 
boots  were  not  dried  at  fire  and  cleaned, 
u  they  ought  to  be.  And  again  and 
a^oflkers  remonstrated.  They  must 
kfe  complained  to  the  general.  One 
Dight  the  general  opened  our  tent,  look- 
ed in,  and  asked,  — 

•"Brothers,  are  you  all  right?" 

'He went  off.     And  I—' 

Hioe  Marko  stopped,  and  his  eyes 
woe  shining  with  tears. 

'And  I  said  loudly:  "Why  is  he  a 
geaml?  He  does  nothing.  We  are  do- 
ing everything.  It  is  easy  for  him.** 

*The  night  was  a  very  long  one,  but 
oar  deep  fast  and  our  dreams  of  home 
^  vivid. 

'"What  is  that?'*  we  all  asked,  as 
vkh  one  voice,  looking  at  a  marvel. 
And  the  marvel  was  this:  all  the  boots, 
both  of  the  oflScers  and  our  own,  were 
perfecdy  cleaned  and  arranged  at  our 
fcet  We  went  to  the  officers*  rooms. 
There,  again,  all  the  uniforms  nicely 
bag  up  and  cleaned,  water-jars  filled, 
ud  a  big  fire  made  in  the  hall,  and  the 
Wl  swept  and  put  in  order  properiy. 

["Whodidit?** 

*No  one  of  us  knew.  Of  course,  all 
day  we  were  talking  of  that. 

*The  next  morning  the  same  thing 
k»ppcned.  We  were  quite  startled  and 
ttnfosed.  **Is  God  perhaps  sending  an 
ttgel  to  do  this  service  for  us?*'  This 
««  asked  each  other,  and  retold  all  the 
Ury  tales  we  remembered  from  our 
dddhood 

'But  now,  behold. 

*We  decided  to  watch.  And  our  sen- 
tinel saw,  soon  after  midnight,  our 
JMoil  creeping  into  our  tent.  Oh, 
'iwnel  the  mystery  was  now  revealed 
^  the  lesson  learned. 

HiL  IJi-^O.  I 

d 


'That  day  the  general  asked  for  me. 
I  was  trembling  with  all  my  body  and 
soul.  It  was  clear  for  me  that  he  must 
have  heard  my  remark  about  him  two 
nights  before. 

'But,  O  Lord,  he  was  all  smiles. 

'"Brother  Marko,  did  you  ever  read 
the  Gospel?" 

'My  Ups  were  trembling,  and  I  an- 
swered nothing. 

'"Well,"  he  continued,  "take  it  once 
more  to-day  and  read  the  story  how  the 
Captain  of  men,  who  is  called  by  us  the 
Lord  of  Lords  and  the  King  of  Kings, 
was  the  perfect  servant  of  men.'* 

'I  cried  like  a  child  found  in  a  theft.* 

And  Marko  began  to  cry  once  again 
in  telling  his  story,  and  we  all  were  very 
much  moved. 

Then  he  took  courage  again,  and  con- 
tinued:— 

'Then  the  general  said:  "My  bro- 
ther, two  nights  ago  you  asked  a  ques- 
tion which  I  have  to  answer  now.  Lis- 
ten: I  am  your  general  because  I  am 
supposed  to  be  able  to  do  my  own 
'invisible'  and  'lordly'  duty,  but  also 
because  I  am  supposed  to  be  fit  to  do  in 
a  most  excellent  way  the  service  you, 
the  privates,  are  called  to  do." 

'The  general  stopped  and  closed  his 
eyes.  I  never  shall  forget  that  moment. 
I  wished  I  were  killed  instantly  by  a 
bullet,  so  overwhelming  was  the  pres- 
ence of  the  general.  I  stood  there  all 
misery  and  fear. 

'Finally  the  general  lifted  up  his  head 
and  said,  — 

'"You  must  try  your  hardest  to  do 
your  service  to  men  perfectly  and  joy- 
fully, now  and  always,  not  because  of 
the  severe  order  and  discipline,  but  be- 
cause of  joy  hidden  in  every  perfect 
service." 

'The  general  walked  two  or  three 
steps  toward  the  window  and  turned  to 
me  and  said,  — 

'"Now,  brother  Marko,  I  tell  you 
honestly,  I  enjoyed  greatly  cleaning 
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your  boots,  for  I  am  greatly  repaid  by 
doing  80.  Don't  forget,  every  perfect 
service  hides  a  perfect  payment  in 
itself,  because  —  because,  brother,  it 
hides  God  in  itself." 

*0f  course,  after  that,  the  service  in 
the  general's  camp  was  all  right,  and 
the  officers  never  since  had  to  com- 
plain.' 

Thus  finished  Marko  his  story.  The 
soft  words  of  his  good  general  were  soft- 
ened still  more,  and  all  the  time,  with 
Marko's  warm  tears. 

Later  on,  I  was  told  by  many  people 
that  Marko,  who  before  the  war  was 
not  at  all  considered  a  very  kind  man, 
and  much  less  a  man  of  stem  principles, 
has  become,  through  his  perfect  service 
to  everybody  within  a  time  of  existence 


of  eighteen  months,  the  most  beloved 
himian  being  in  his  mountains.  At  the 
last  election  the  people  unanimously 
asked  him  to  go  to  represent  them  in 
the  Parliament;  but  he  declined.  He 
said, — 

'That  post  is  for  the  generals,  and  I 
am  merely  a  private  still.' 
* 

This  is  Private  Marko's  lesson  from 
the  war,  through  which  he  has  become 
involuntarily  a  captain  of  men. 

Far  I  have  ffwen  you  an  example^  thai 
ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you.  VerUy^ 
verily y  I  say  unto  you^  the  servant  is  not 
greater  than  his  lord;  neither  he  that  is 
sent  greater  than  he  that  sent  him,.  If  ye 
know  these  things^  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do 
them.  —  »T.  John  13,  15-17. 
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BY  GERTRUDE  HENDERSON 


The  body  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Pennefather 
lay  on  the  bed,  and  her  spirit  linger- 
ed, considering  it.  'Curious  fashion  1' 
mused  the  spirit.  'I  wonder  I  could 
have  worn  it  all  these  years  I' 

The  spirit  was  only  this  moment  dis- 
encumbered. It  floated  above  its  late 
habiliments,  wavered,  and  loitered  still. 

'I  remember  being  proud  of  it  when 
it  was  new  —  comparatively  new.  The 
colors  I  thought  were  pretty.  They 
haven't  worn  well.  And  how  it  has 
wrinkled!  It  looks  incredibly  clumsy. 
One  sees  these  things  so  much  more 
clearly,  getting  a  little  away.  It's  been 
extremely  uncomfortable  lately  —  very 
ill-fitting.  I  wonder  I  put  up  with  it  so 


long.  You  patch  and  mend  and  freshen 
one  way  and  another,  and  try  to  make 
it  do  for  another  season  —  put  off  as 
long  as  you  can  throwing  it  aside  and 
getting  something  new  —  * 

The  spirit  drifted,  eddied,  not  quite 
yielding  yet  to  the  breeze  between  the 
worlds  that  impelled  it  away. 

*I  suppose  there's  really  nothing  I 
can  do  for  them  —  nothing  more. 
They'll  all  sleep  until  morning,  and  it 's 
really  much  better  they  should.  I*in 
glad  to  be  going  this  way,  without  any 
fuss.  Dear  children!  I  hope  they  won't 
be  unhappy.  Miss  me,  but  not  be  un- 
happy. They  have  their  lives  —  and  I 
must  go  on  with  mine.' 
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■^bnKaces:  zxbi  ixe-snTX' 
flilliiia:i:ii'r-t»  -aeU' 

ft  oEss  *  iDiKci  liT  —  tnnei 

vnHETSBaB  TI  illL  JlUiCClBSBeSI 

OB acip cc^e  ri  jir^^nrar^  and 

Bs^  kj  il  li^TiEi.  aad  tie  scirit 

rflt  hE&-i*.^i3'  sr  arcing  hso'  a£- 

^nw  3prar  in    >h?^  ^rmtennisait, 

wie':^?  T^s:  ^ijt^  :c  a.  hr:  -m  admir- 

*»  larrsL  a:i»i  exzijanilii:^  ideas 

'siir'cc  :{  ^tm  kiies  similariy 

nfati:".>c:se>.-*s  —  crcreniaJ  spir- 

fi^  Ois  3  ::k:i  -pazsed  in  ihe  obser- 

^te  ibe  m«  ar«:^r:  to  make.    Mrs. 

"^^^T  i:^^T^  her  poised  cup, 

^"cidi  IDC  aw  ir»  coarteous  attend- 

^  •t^  :]efer?ii:iaily. 

*ft2>  f:r  Mra.   Pennefather,'   he 

1^  fitest  possfDle  shade  crossed 
ifa.  P«af&:har's  Caice.  Sherose^and 

*A»>  kecD  the  trar  for  me,'  she 

lyhad 

ouija 
le  one 

of  the 
'She's 
!W  the 
never 
shshe 
ed  up 
he  got 
at  all. 
on  the 

id  an- 


•jdier.  " —  EC  xoBDS  a  little  harsh,  and 
perhaps  seitiafa*  —  but  I  do  almost  wish 
liiey  had  n't  put  in  the  ouija  connec- 
raonsL  It  was  so  much  more  peaceful 
before.' 

*Oh^  that  kind  of  peofJe!  If  it  were 
n't  the  ooija,  it  would  be  something 
else!  They  "re  alwa>'5  clamoring  for  at- 
tHtttion.  Why  don't  we  just  systemati- 
cally refuse  it?* 

'S>me  of  us  would/  said  a  third 
speaker.  *I  would  do  so  myself — at 
least,  I  think  I  would;  but  this  has  boon 
my  home  for  so  long,  there  is  no  ono 
who  would  now  be  at  all  likely  to  call 
me,  and  you  cannot  be  perfectly  suro 
what  \-ou  would  do  till  the  emerKcmcy 
arises.' 

There  was  a  subtle  suggestion  of 
Revolutionary  times  about  her,  dcofM^n- 
ing  as  she  talked  on.  You  could  Hcarcrly 
say  it  was  a  matter  of  costume,  for,  of 
course,  this  was  not  a  material  uni  vcrMi* ; 
but  in  some  indescribable,  othorrul  way 
she  conveyed  it.  It  may  have  hv,vn  per- 
sonality. She  impressed  ono  invnuH* 
ingly  as  a  Martha  Washington  kind  of 
lady,  though,  of  course,  not  Marltui 
Washington. 

*  Still,  I  think  I  myself  Mhould  rcfum*,* 
she  went  on.  'But  a  lady  lik«  Mnt, 
Pennefather,  with  her  w)ft,  warm  iMnrf , 
and  her  sense  of  reHf)onHiliility  and  lif<t- 
long  habit  of  regarding  otlu^N  ntllM^r 
than  herself,  —  so  lately  (umm  iiwuy, 
too,  and  loving  her  children  mt  tenderly, 
—  you  can  see  she  rmlly  r^)ijld  noh  ( 
can  scarcely  imagine  her  refiming  nny 
claim  that  might  bo  put  upon  her/ 

The  gentle  spirit  who  had  dejilored 
the  ouija  connections  *  hemmed '  ii|>olo' 
getically  and  was  about  to  Npenk  it^,nU\, 
She  might  have  been  from  (!rttnford» 
There  was  something  in  her  nmniier 
that  made  one  feel  it,  vaguely  likn 
the  perfume  emanating  from  (he  Mjiiril 
of  a  sprig  of  lavender. 

*0h,  I  suppose  you  can't  njunf'  Nald 
the  vehement  first  speaker,  bn^aking  In 
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'Oh,  yes^  and  worse.  All  the  ways. 
TTiey  Ve  evai  a  ouija  lately.  It's  one 
of  the  aggravated  cases.' 

•WeUI* 

'It  is  n*t  her  fault  at  all,  you  know. 
She  really  is  n't  here.  They  won't  let 
her  be.  They  keep  pulling  her  back  and 
back,  and  making  her  stay  with  them. 
She  is  having  to  spend  her  whole  time 
in  the  World  Before  —  that's  what  it 
amounts  to.  She  has  n't  had  a  chance, 
the  way  they  keep  interrupting  her. 
She  knows  it's  like  being  in  a  swarm 
of  gnats,  but  she  has  n't  the  heart  to 
brush  them  away  —  all  her  family's 
calls  and  calls  to  her.  She  loved  them, 
you  know,  and  her  heart  is  so  tender.' 

'And  yet  we  don't  want  to  keep  this 
life  firom  shining  through.  One  hesi- 
tates to  thick^i  the  barriers.' 

'Of  course,  that  is  true.  But  how  to 
keep  th^n  from  abusing  it  on  the  other 
side?  Now,  here's  this  case  of  Mrs. 
Pomefather.  It's  one  of  any  number. 
You  oould  duplicate  it  all  over  this  life 
and  the  other,  I'd  hate  to  say  how 
many  times.  Her  little  grandscm  has  a 
temper.  Many  boys  have;  it 's  not  un- 
common. Well,  one  day,  out  it  flies,  and 
another  small  boy  gets  knocked  down 
and  goes  home  crying.  What  does  his 
moth^do?  "Ambrose,"  she  says,  very 
gently,  "don't  you  remember  how 
Grandmother  hated  to  see  you  give 
way  to  your  temper?  You  don't  like 
to  do  ixdiat  pained  Grandmother  so, 
do  you?" 

'Now,  that 's  all  very  well;  sweet  and 
loyal  and  loving,  and  appeals  to  what's 
fine  in  the  boy  —  all  very  well,  if  she'd 
stop  there.  But  does  she?  Not  shel 
She  goes  on.  Just  listen  to  what  she 
says  to  the  youngster  —  and,  as  I  said, 
it's  not  just  Mrs.  Pennefather's  daugh- 
ter-in4aw.  It's  happening  every  day, 
an  ov^  Christendom. 

'"Grandmother  hasn't  gone  away 
frwn  us,"  she  says.  "We don't  see  her 
any  more,  but  she's  always  near  us 


—  nearer  than  she  ever  was  before! 
When  you  feel  your  bad  temper  coming 
up  you  just  stop  and  think  of  Grand- 
mother, and  she'U  help  you  get  the 
best  of  it." 

'Well!  There  it  is!  So  Mrs.  Penne- 
father  has  to  drop  all  the  big  things  she 
might  be  doing  and  go  back  and  stay 
around  and  help  Ambrose  take  care 
of  his  temper,  which  his  mother  ought 
to  be  perfectly  equal  to  doing  herself. 
Mrs.  Pennefather  did  it  for  Ambrose's 
father,  and  a  big  job  it  was  and  took 
years  of  patience;  but  she  did  it,  and 
now  it 's  Ambrose's  mother's  turn  to  do 
it  for  Ambrose. 

'And  even  that  isn't  so  bad.  One 
could  forgive  that.  There's  something 
fine  in  it  too,  of  course.  But  the  ones 
who  're  just  lonesome!  No  other  excuse 
in  the  world,  but  just  lonesome!  What 
are  they  thinkingabout?  Do  they  think 
these  Dead  have  n't  anything  else  to  do 
than  to  keep  hanging  about  their  poor 
little  lives  forever  and  ever?  IJon't 
they  know  they  have  their  own  great 
place  in  the  marvelous  universe  and 
can't  be  playing  at  midges'  work  any 
longer?  What  do  they  think  they  died 
for? 

'Excuse  me.  It  does  make  one  im- 
moderate. But  the  foolishness  of  it! 
The  lack  of  imagination!  The  belittling 
the  whole  scheme!* 

There  are  thoughts  that  demand  ex- 
pression before  the  ultinlate  authority. 
It  is  not  quite  honest  to  say  them  to 
anyone  else,  or  to  leave  them  imspoken. 

Mrs.  Pennefather  went  to  find  the 
very  oldest  residents.  They  might  know. 
Their  aspect  was  stately  and  somewhat 
awesome,  because  they  were  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  but  their  eyes 
were  kind  and  wise. 

'Can  anyone  see  Him?'  she  asked. 

'The  Maker  of  Plans?' 

'The  Thinker  of  Everything,'  she 
said. 
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L  veil  between,  then  I  can 
he  good  of  dying,  you  1 
they're  all  such  lUUe  tl 
I  n't  see  that  at  the  time. 
jy  matter,  and  so  you  're  "^ 
rour  soul  into  them.  But 
e  they  are  and  how  little 
md  just  when  you've  drs 
Lth,  then  to  feel  them  reac 
,  clinging  to  yoii,  holdinj 
vhen  you  see  it  does  n't  m\ 
low  can  you  let  them  inte 
lutiful  Death  like  that?' 

the  wind  that  blows  bet 
Ids  lifted  the  spirit  of 
her  and  swirled  it  awa> 
high  into  ecstasies  —  dee] 
ousness  —  far  and  far  thi 
inkable  realms  that  lie  bet 
ds.  After  the  ssons,  em< 
spaces,  she  lifted  eyelids 
s  and  looked  at  the  light  ( 
of  her  familiar  bedroom 
hter's  face  bending  over 
:  dead?'  said  the  living 
her,  slowly  moving  the  li 

ear — oh,  no!'  said  her  dt 

Li  've  been  sleeping  a  long 

D  late.* 

iw  it  could  n't  be  like  1 

I.  Pennefather  after  long 

od  would  n't  fool  anybod; 

med  her  head,  and  her  e^ 

jepily. 

'  she  murmured,  the  woi 

ath  scarcely  moving  her 

lest  thou  thy  servant  depi 
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MASTERING  THE  ARTS  OF  LIFE 


AS  EXEMPLIFIED  IN  A  NEW  SCHOOL 


BY  THEODORE  M.  KNAPPEN 


In  a  greenhouse  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
where  a  master  of  scientific  research 
once  experimented  with  plant-life,  there 
is  being  conducted  an  interesting  ex- 
pmment  in  juvenile  life,  conceived  by 
the  man  of  research  and  a  group  of 
friends  and  associates.  There  was  no 
significance  in  the  choice  of  the  green- 
house for  the  human  experiment.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  the  most  available  shelter 
for  the  new-old  school  that  the  group 
had  in  mind.  Yet  a  building  so  little 
suited  for  school  purposes  did  comple- 
ment an  idea  behind  the  school  —  that 
DOW,  as  in  Garfield's  time,  a  log  with 
a  lifark  Hopkins  on  one  end  and  the 
student  on  the  other  is  enough  material 
equipment  to  ensure  the  success  of  a 
sdiool. 

This  *  Moraine  Park  School '  began  as 
a  preparatory  school,  but  the  scheme 
has  now  been  projected  down  to  the 
tenderest  school-years;  so  that  it  is 
possible  for  220  of  the  more  fortimate  of 
the  Dayton  boys  and  girls  to  pass  all 
thdr  years,  from  kindergarten  to  col- 
lege aitrance,  in  the  pleasant  paths  of 
education  that  have  been  sketched  for 
them  by  the  founders.  The  paths  are 
many.  Someare  well-defined;  some  are 
merely  blazed  and  left  to  the  devel- 
opm^it  of  the  boys  and  girls  as  they 
move  forward  through  the  years;  but 
all  lead  up  toward  the  general  goal  of 
mastery  of  the  arts  of  life,  which  is  edu- 


cation according  to  the  Moraine  Park 
conception. 

The  definition  i&  important,  because 
it  shapes  the  scheme  of  this  novel  school. 
Manifestly  the  arts  of  life  cannot  be 
mastered  by  excising  the  boy  from  life. 
He  cannot  be  prepared  for  life  by  stay- 
ing out  of  life  for  twelve  or  sixteen 
years.  From  the  standpoint  of  this  def- 
inition, education  and  life  cannot  be 
kept  in  separate  compartments  for  a 
quarter,  or  a  third,  of  a  lifetime.  Edu- 
cation, regarded  as  something  wholly 
preliminary  to,  or  dissociated  from, 
practical  life,  could  thus  be  segregated, 
and  has  been  these  last  fifty  years  in 
America  —  or  ever  since  our  education- 
al system  spread  out  to  enclose  the 
youth  of  the  land  in  its  meshes  for  nine 
months  or  more  in  all  the  formative 
years.  The  arts  of  life,  like  any  tech- 
nical art,  are  mastered  by  doing,  not  by 
looking  on. 

But  what  are  these  arts  of  life,  whose 
mastery  constitutes  education  accord- 
ing to  the  Moraine  Park  way  of  think- 
ing? They  do  not  consist  of  technical 
expertness  in  any  particular  formal 
study,  or  in  any  craft.  They  are  not 
based  on  the  attainment  of  a  rating  of 
70  per  cent  in  algebra,  or  on  such  and 
such  a  rating  in  making  tools  and  ma- 
chines. On  the  contrary,  'the  arts  of 
life'  are  described  as  occupations,  ten 
in  number.  And  these  occupations  do 
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ig  are  set  down  as  ale 
^hness,  skill  in  observing 
^rimenting,  soundness  in 
,  and  geography. 
»wing  the  obscured  trail 
)nal  studies  through  the  'M 
irriculum,  we  find  French, 
1,  and  mathematics  set 
Ltributors  to  thought-e: 
ith  truthfulness  and  ac( 
head  of  them.  Unless  we 
[  training,  listed  under  ¥ 
ing,  this  completes  the 
ti  of  'studies'  in  the  or 
Ltion.  Grouped  with  n 
5  under  wealth-producir 
t  work,'  diligence,  perseve 
f,  initiative,  thriftiness. 
ler  'occupations,'  body-bi 
s  eating  carefully,  genera 
;h,  regular  exercise.  Spirit- 
lade  up  of  loyalty  to  high 
to  do  the  b^,  trustwortl 
:o  will  to  do  the  right.  Un( 
jrving  come  obedience,  r 
,  faithfulness  in  office,  ir 
community,  punctuality, 
dng  is  made  up  of  genei 
of  helpfulness,  home-m 
mting  to  comrade-  or  mate 
lity  are  the  elements  of 
»  courtesy,  agreeableness, 
Elements  of  the  mastery 
life-refreshing  are  play  in 
lanlike  spirit,  courage,  sel 
sourcefulness. 
report  card  really  tells  the 
Moraine  Park  School.  Th 
imines  it  to  learn  whethc 
3  child  is  progressing  in  hii 
the  art  of  living  and  its  o 
ts;  the  child  views  it  as  a  p 
progress  in  the  advei\ture  < 
•  worries  about  the  progi 
,  school-exercises,  or  me 
h  conceive  of  them  as  bu 
l1  and  means  of  educatioi 
le  so-called  studies,  which 
ied  on  for  drill  purposes,  i 
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ke^  up  the  articulation  of  the  school 
with  the  coU^es  and  universities,  and 
abo  to  keep  the  student  from  coming 
short  of  the  mastery  of  living  because 
of  lack  of  understanding  of  the  formal 
education  of  the  past  and  present,  are 
only  a  part  of  the  instruments  of  edu- 
caticHi  at  Moraine  Park.  Training  in 
businesB  and  in  citizenship  are  granted 
as  much  importance  and  as  much  time 
as  the  formal  studies;  and  beneath  all 
three  is  the  ever-considered  basic  oc- 
cupation of  being  physically  well  and 
strong. 

n 

The  method  of  the  school  varies  in 
(fetail  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to 
year,  from  class  to  class  and  pupil  to 
pupil,  but,  in  general,  it  seeks  always 
to  blend  studies  and  life,  mental  and 
moial  drill,  with  business  and  citizen- 
ship So  far  as  practicable,  all  things 
are  learned  or  acquired  by  doing.  Citi- 
senship  is  mastered  by  making  the 
school  democratically  self-governing, 
even  to  the  conducting  of  the  classes, 
wherein  one  of  the  class  presides  and 
does  the  *  paper  work,'  leaving  the 
teacher  free  to  be  'one  of  the  bunch/ 
Tlie  studies  are  absorbed  by  utilizing 
them.  This  utilization  may  be  through 
the  *  projects'  or  through  the  working 
out  of  real-life  problems.  The  book 
lesming  comes  in  as  a  tool  in  handling 
the  problem.  Instead  of  leading  a  boy 
up  to  a  textbook  on  arithmetic,  for 
example,  and  giving  him  so  many  rules 
to  learn  and  so  many  examples  to  do, 
the  textbook  is  arrived  at  by  indirec- 
tion. If  a  boy  is  going  through  all  the 
phases  of  a  duplication  of  earning 
money,  saving  it,  and  building  a  home 
on  the  installment  plan,  he  finds  him- 
self up  against  many  real-life  problems 
m  math^natics  and  naturally  wants 
to  know  how  to  meet  them.  At  this 
stage  he  is  eager  for  the  study  of  math- 
ematics.   He  takes  up  arithmetic  now 


because  he  has  a  compelling  interest 
in  it. 

Running  the  school  and  the  classes 
on  a  democratic  plan  inevitably  leads 
to  a  desire  to  study  civics  and  politics. 
In  these  ways  the  student  comes  to  get, 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  what  in  the  ordi- 
nary school  is  the  end  of  his  work.  He 
follows  his  interests.  He  acquires  with 
feverish  enthusiasm  the  things  that 
he  might  otherwise  rebel  against.  The 
idea  is,  not  to  lay  a  course  of  education 
before  a  boy  and  tell  him  to  swallow 
it,  nolens  volens^  but  to  lead  him  along 
to  a  point  where  he  demands  it.  He 
works  out  his  own  education.  The 
teacher  stays  in  the  backgroimd  as 
friend  and  adviser.  He  does  not  do  all 
the  swimming  himself,  but  gets  the  boy 
to  come  into  the  pool  with  him.  Educa- 
tion flows  from  the  irresistible  impul- 
sion of  his  own  activities  —  imtU  it 
becomes  his  life. 

So  wide  are  the  boundaries  within 
which  the  girls  and  boys  may  follow  the 
needle  of  their  own  inclinations  that 
if,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  class  votes 
to  pursue  a  study  in  the  conventional 
manner  of  study,  recitations,  and  ex- 
aminations, it  has  its  way;  for  the  old 
way  is  held  to  be  as  good  as  any  for 
those  who  like  it.  This  does  not  often 
occur.  Usually  the  indirect  route  is  the 
one  followed. 

Take  English,  for  example.  Spelling 
and  grammar  are  merely  incidental. 
The  pupils  read  pretty  much  what  they 
want  to  read,  fix  a  minimum  of  achieve- 
ment, and  choose  their  own  themes. 
Eager  to  write  or  to  understand,  they 
perceive  the  necessity  of  knowing  what 
is  correct  in  composition  and  rhetoric. 
Spelling,  grammar,  and  composition 
are  now  appealed  to.  Themes  written 
in  the  pursuance  of  any  study  or  oc- 
cupation serve  for  the  themes  of  the 
English  class.  A  boy  who  was  all  for  ag- 
riculture in  his  interests  was  utterly 
indifferent  to  literature.  But  to  acquire 
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the  facts  that  appealed  to  him,  he  had 
to  read  various  agricultural  papers  and 
bulletins.  Then  he  noticed  that  some 
of  these  publications  were  easy  to  read 
and  had  an  appealing  style,  while  others 
were  obscure  and  dull.  This  observa^ 
.tion  opened  the  door  of  English  and 
literature  to  him.  He  desired  to  learn 
how  to  write  lucidly  and  interestingly 
himself. 

The  learners  of  the  arts  of  life  can  go 
as  slowly  or  as  rapidly  as  their  abilities 
and  energies  determine.  They  receive 
credits,  not  on  the  basis  of  so  many 
hours  a  week  or  on  mere  memory  ex- 
aminations and  formal  recitations,  but 
rather  on  what  they  have  mastered  as 
shown  by  inquiry,  ability-testing  exam- 
inations, and  observation.  As  the  child 
progresses,  he  is  informally  appraised 
from  time  to  time,  and  fundamentally 
surveyed  and  checked  up  at  long  inter- 
vals. Many  children  are  notoriously 
slow  in  grasping  particular  drill  stud- 
ies, as,  for  example,  mathematics.  For 
them  there  are  no  despairing  moments 
of  agonizing  tests  and  torturing  exam- 
inations at  Moraine.  The  mastery  of 
mathematics  being  but  one  seventh 
of  the  mastery  of  'thought-expressing,* 
the  child  to  whom  numbers  come  but 
slowly  has  abundant  opportunity  to 
compensate  his  pride  and  defend  him- 
self from  mortification.  Left  to  his  own 
evolution  in  ample  time,  he  generally 
finds  himself  sufficiently  informed,  even 
in  the  most  backward  studies,  to  master 
minimum  requirements  before  the  day 
comes  for  him  to  be  graduated. 

The  so-called  projects  are  related  to 
all  the  ten  occupations.  They  are  real- 
life  enterprises,  in  the  development  of 
which  the  child  finds  imderstanding  of 
the  arts  of  life.  One  group  of  boys  has 
a  project  for  building  an  air-plane — a 
natural  enterprise  in  an  aeronautical 
centre  like  Da>ton.  This  project  has  its 
mechanical,  scientific,  and  business  as- 
pects. First,  of  all,  it  must  be  financed; 


and  the  financing  must  be  ea 
the  boys  rent  a  plot  of  land  ( 
popcorn,  which  they  tend,  hai 
sell.  This  involves  many  bui 
tivities  and  much  business  i 
Incidentally  they  learn  som< 
agriculture,  something  of  the 
business,  something  of  bankii 
thing  of  commercial  correspom 
each  stage  of  the  progress  of  tl 
they  have  to  do  something  tha 
in  everyday  life  —  and  theii 
prompting  is  to  find  out  how  t 
the  best  way.  They  are  turner 
position,  to  arithmetic,  to  typ 
to  bookkeeping.  The  mechai 
scientific  by-paths  are  many  i 
ous.  The  air-ship  boys  were 
nate  enough  to  purchase  an  en 
was  not  satisfactory.  In  tryii 
load  it,  they  fell  into  a  coi 
temptation.  They  bethought  tl 
to  ofi*er  it  to  the  school  bank, 
the  project  of  another  group, 
eral  for  a  loan,  leave  the  loar 
and  let  the  bank  take  possessi 
worthless  engine.  At  this  pc 
learned  something  of  busine 
and  morals. 

The  bank  project,  besides  I 
means  of  the  mastery  of  the  a 
for  its  shareholders  and  office 
portant  in  the  financing  of  t 
projects,  as  well  as  a  convenier 
students  in  general,  and  an  ope 
banking  practice.  It  has  abot 
dred  accounts  and  its  deposits 
to  one  thousand  dollars.  It  ma 
at  current  interest  rates,  and 
supported  by  collateral  or  good 
ments. 

The  projects  number  more 
hundred.  Usually  they  are  of  j 
earning  or  money-absorbing 
but  they  are  sometimes  purely 
or  educational,  and  may  be  w 
schooFs  purview  or  outside  it. 
them  are  a  school  drug-store; 
ing-shop;  a  newspaper;  mana 
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school   library;  toy-manufacturing;  a 
lunch-room;  a  law  firm  to  look  after 
the  legal  contacts  and  court  trials  that 
arise  under  the  self-established  govern- 
ment and  from  the  conflicts  of  projects; 
a  brokerage  company;  a  second-hand 
store  on  pawnshop  lines;  a  towel-supply 
service;  a  lost-and-found  office;  getting 
out  the  school  catalogue  (which  is  al- 
most entirely  performed  by  the  stu- 
dents); camera  shop;  serving  as  secre- 
taries to  the  director  and  instructors; 
advtttising  production  for  school  an- 
nouncements  and  business   projects; 
an  insurance  company,  which  protects 
against  various  losses,  including  broken 
panes  in  the  greenhouse  that  still  shel- 
ters the  larger  part  of  the  school;  an 
advertising  company;  a  bookstore;  a 
transfer  company;  a  construction  com- 
pany; and  so  on. 

What  with  the  handling  of  the  many 
and  diverse  projects,  and  the  work  of 
the  *  details*  that  perform  the  school 
chores,  —  such  as  janitoring,  —  the 
internal  business  administration  of  the 
sdMX^  and  some  of  its  external  rela- 
tions, are  largely  carried  on  by  the 
pupils.  There  are,  of  course,  various 
dubs,  and  sports  and  play  are  as  much 
a  part  of  the  daily  progranune  as  classes 
and  'projects.' 

m 

Hie  very  fact  that  the  school  began 
in  a  disused  greenhouse  and  without 
much  physical  equipment  opened  the 
way  for  many  projects  and  leaves  it  still 
open.  There  were,  and  are,  many  alter- 
aticms  to  be  made.  The  boys  plan 
dianges  in  their  environment,  and 
carry  them  out  with  saw  and  hanuner, 
plane  and  paint-brush.  Subject  to  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  the  instructors, 
they  make  their  way  through  school 
much  as  they  will  have  to  make  it 
when  the  designated  school  years  are 
over.  They  educate  themselves.  With- 
in qxuaoos  bounds  they  follow  the 


paths  of  their  own  interests  and  inclinq,- 
tions  through  the  studies  and  activities 
that  give  the  mastery  of  the  arts  of  life. 
They  are  driven  on  by  the  impulsions 
bom  of  what  they  do.  In  a  large  sense 
they  'run'  themselves  and  the  school. 
Thus  they  come  to  the  final  goal  of  the 
twelfth  grade,  —  though  grades  are  but 
shadowy  things  in  this  school,  which 
flows  steadily  rather  than  advances  by 
steps,  —  only  partly  by  virtue  of  the 
book-learning  that  is  revealed  by  set 
examinations,  but  as  men  progress  in 
daily  life;  and  they  show  their  progress 
by  their  deeds  rather  than  by  accounts 
of  what  they  have  memorized. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  four 
groups,  with  a  normal  allocation  of 
four  years  to  the  first  or  primary  group, 
two  years  to  the  second,  three  years  to 
the  third,  and  three  years  to  the  fourth. 
To  each  group  are  assigned  certain 
standards,  the  attainment  of  which  in- 
dicates eligibility  for  the  next  higher 
group.  The  standards  are  not  arbi- 
trary, but  are  used  as  goals,  and  are 
subject  to  change.  Just  now,  for  exam- 
ple, the  child  is  ready  to  emerge  from 
the  first  group  when  (1)  he  has  made 
definite  progress  in  physical  develop- 
ment toward  the  norm  for  his  age,  ac- 
cording to  standard  tables;  (2)  when 
he  has  attained  satisfactory  standing  in 
at  least  seven  of  the  personal  traits  of 
self-control,  thrift,  perseverance,  trust- 
worthiness, obedience,  truthfulness, 
helpfuhiess,  generosity,  courage,  initia- 
tive, self-reliance;  (8)  when  he  shows 
by  mental  tests  that  his  intelligence  is 
within  two  years  of  the  normal  for  his 
actual  age;  and  (4)  when  he  has  reached 
a  full  fourth-grade  standard  in  the 
'drill  subjects,'  namely,  reading,  spell- 
ing, numbers,  and  writing. 

To  complete  the  work  of  the  second 
group,  the  requisite  normal  physical 
progress  must  be  in  evidence;  there  must 
have  been  satisfactory  advancement  in 
the  personal  traits;  there  must  be  a  well- 
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blished  purpose  *  to  support  the  right 
oppose  the  wrong';  there  must 
n  intelligence  within  two  years  of 
indicated  as  normal  for  the  child's 
al  age,  and  the  attainment  of  a 
sixth-grade  proficiency  in  the  drill 

BCtS. 

>  pass  through  the  third  group  the 
1  must  keep  his  physique  up  to  the 
standard,  pass  mental  tests  indica- 

an  intelligence  within  two  years 
lat  for  his  age,  and  have  a  standing 
;ood'  in  at  least  seven  of  the  nine 
upations'  that  are  based  on  the 
lal  occupation  of  body-building  or 
th-preserving;  and  must  have  com- 
idt  with  a  grade  of  'good,'  at  least 
af  the  twelve  units  of  the  drill-sub- 
work  of  this  group  —  a  imit  being 
ar's  work. 

>  complete  the  fourth  group  (end  of 
ve  years  of  work),  the  physical 
dard  must  be  satisfied,  the  intelli- 
e  test  must  be  passed,  all  the  nine 
upations'  must  be  mastered  to  the 
nt  of  *good,*  and,  finally,  credit 
ed  for  twelve  imits  of  conventional 
ies  of  this  group,  and  a  total  sixteen 
3,  including  those  of  the  last  year 
he  third  group.  These  units  are 
en  so  that  they  *  equip  for  entrance 
)llege  or  for  a  life  occupation.' 

I  reviewing  these  progress-require- 
ts,  it  will  be  observed  that  in  each 
p  there  are  three  fields  of  appraisal 
ddition  to  the  conventional  ones, 
ghly,  it  might  be  said  that  at  Mo- 
3  the  work  of  the  typical  school 
its  only  as  one  fourth  of  the  pupil's 
incement;  and  that  statement  pre- 
j  briefly  the  difference  between  this 
ol  and  the  familiar  ones.  Were  it 
for  the  fact  that  Moraine  must 
}t  itself  to  the  general  educational 
me,  in  order  to  equip  its  graduates 
college  entrance  examinations  and 
lable  them  to  produce  the  accepted 
bols  of  education,  it  would  doubt- 
give  still  less  weigfit  to  the  conven- 


tional. It  is  the  hope  of  the  f 
and  director  to  persuade  colle 
universities  to  accept  Moraine 
ates  on  the  school's  recommei 
full  confidence  being  felt  that  t 
more  than  make  good.  Already 
gan,  Ohio  State,  and  some  othei 
sities  and  colleges  have  agreed  t 
Moraine  boys  for  the  full  valua 
school  accords  to  them.  A  nu 
boys,  by  their  college  records,  h 
tified  the  school's  confidence  i 
and  in  itself. 

Moraine  is  as  adaptable  and 
able  in  its  own  entrance-requi 
as  it  would  have  the  colleges  ii 
By  means  of  an  application 
which  is  an  elaborate  question] 
gets  a  survey  of  the  applican 
character,  disposition,  attainmei 
formance,  inclinations,  and 
The  parent,  not  the  child,  fills 
signs  this  blank.  The  last  tw 
tions  remind  him  sharply  of  th< 
tional  creed  he  subscribes  to  in 
his  child  to  Moraine.  They  an 

*Do  you  believe  that  self-di 
is  the  kind  for  children  to  i 
rather  than  that  they  be  trai 
force  of  the  will  of  adults?' 

*Do  you  believe  that  books, 
materials,  are  of  secondary  imp 
to  fimdamental  attitudes  and  c 
in  education?* 

IV 

The  pressure  of  Dayton  b( 
girls  to  get  into  this  school,  lure< 
glowing  accounts  of  its  fascina 
ventures  in  the  book  of  life,  sooi 
ped  the  original  scheme  of  a 
school  for  a  dozen  or  so  sons 
creators.  The  latter  are  all  den 
Americans,  and  they  abhor  ex 
ness.  They  had  no  intention  o 
lishing  a  school  that  should  seek 
age,  but  were  merely  trying  t< 
better  way  of  educating  their  < 
—  not  to  set  them  apart  froi 
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diildren.  Within  limits,  a  larger  num- 
ber of  pupils  would  contribute  to  the 
realization  of  their  ideas,  as  it  would 
create  a  community,  and  establish  op- 
portunity for  contacts  and  the  practice 
of  the  'occupations'  that  would  be  im- 
possible in  a  small  group.  Moreover,  a 
laig^  school  would  afford  a  desirable 
demonstration  of  the  applicability  of 
the  conception  to  the  public  schools. 
By  a  weighted  scale  of  tuition,  whereby 
wealthy  parents  pay  more  than  those 
less  fortimate,  it  has  become  possible  to 
keep  the  school  from  becoming  a  mere 
congregation  of  rich  men's  sons.  As  the 
school  is  a  self-governing  democracy, 
the 'citizens'  have  a  voice  in  the  matter 
of  admissions.  Newcomers  are  accepted 
on  probation  while  the  community  gets 
t  chance  to  give  them  the  *once  over.' 
No  snobs  or  mere  sons  of  their  fathers 
can  get  by  that  searching  scrutiny, 
akhough  hasty  judgments  are  often 
revised  after  taking  counsel  with  the 
instructors. 

The  democratic  spirit  of  the  school  is 
further  promoted  by  the  comradeship 
of  instructors  and  pupils.  The  for- 
mer have  no  pride  of  position.  They 
are  of,  for,  and  by  the  boys.  They 
stand  on  no  dignity  of  authority.  The 
boys  address  them  as  familiarly  as  they 
do  each  other,  and  they  maintain  their 
leadership  solely  by  virtue  of  their  en- 
gaging personalities  and  their  success  in 
helping  the  boys  to  explore  zestfully 
the  reahn  of  education.  The  teacher 
who  requires  the  support  of  authority 
cannot  remain  at  Moraine  Park. 

The  expansion  of  the  school,  now  but 
three  years  old,  has  compelled  an  en- 
higement  of  its  housing.  A  beautiful 
home  —  not  a  schoolhouse  —  has  been 
erected  in  Dayton  proper  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  little  tots,  a  cottage 
for  the  older  girls  has  been  erected  at 
the  Park,  and  soon  the  boys  will  have 
»  new  building  there;  but  the  green- 
house will  not  be  forsaken.   Moraine 


Park  is  out  in  the  country,  though  but 
a  few  miles  from  Dayton,  so  that  the 
older  children  have  the  advantage  of 
passing  all  their  school-work  and  play- 
hours  in  the  midst  of  fields  and  forests, 
though  their  homes  are  in  the  city.  So 
far.  Moraine  is  entirely  a  school  for 
Dayton,  there  being  no  accomodations 
for  children  who  do  not  live  with  their 
families.  The  long  waiting-list  makes 
it  doubtful  whether  Moraine  will  ever 
grow  away  from  Dayton.  Its  spirit  will 
doubtless  go  to  other  cities  in  like 
schools  to  be. 

The  admirers  of  the  conventional 
school  will  decry  Moraine  Park  as  one 
more  of  many  pedagogical  fads  and  edu- 
cational experiments,  and  *  practical' 
men  will  brand  it  as  a  doomed  child  of 
theory.  Yet  it  is  entirely  the  creation 
of  practical  men  —  self-made  men  — 
who  desired  a  thoroughly  practical 
school  for  their  boys.  When,  some  ten 
years  ago,  G>lonel  £.  A.  Deeds  and  Mr. 
C.  F.  Kettering,  men  whose  names  are 
of  much  import  in  the  American  auto- 
motive industries,  and  others,  were  de- 
veloping one  of  the  products  of  their 
genius,  two  boys,  imitating  their  fath-> 
ers,  developed  a  waste-paper  basket, 
and  manufactured  and  marketed  it 
with  such  success,  that,  though  they 
were  but  seven  or  eight  years  old,  they 
made  a  thousand  dollars.  This  venture 
being  woimd  up,  one  of  the  boys  took 
up  poultry-raising  and  made  a  corre- 
sponding success  of  it.  The  fathers,  per- 
ceiving that  the  boys  had  developed 
strong  commercial,  engineering,  and  in- 
dustrial tendencies,  and  were  educating 
themselves  in  the  *getting-on*  side  of 
life,  so  indispensable  to  happiness  in 
this  age,  bethought  themselves  whether 
it  was  possible  to  send  the  boys  on 
through  school  and  college,  and  give 
them  the  rest  of  the  equipment  of  a 
well-balanced  man  of  culture,  without 
checking  or  perverting  their  spontane- 
ous tendencies  to  learn  for  themselves. 
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words,  they  desired  their  sons 
Uege  educations  without  losing 
ate  practicality  and  their  one- 
I  life.  They  sought  a  prepara^ 
xA  that  would  make  the  boys 
to  the  diversion  of  college  life 
p  them  to  make  the  most  of  its 
ities. 

mg  along  similar  lines,  indi- 
for  his  own  son,  and  generally 
^r  educational  methods,  was 
lur  E.  Morgan,  an  eminent  en- 
ho  had  come  to  Dayton  to  di- 
^35,000,000  task  of  preventing 
ds  in  the  Miami  Valley  as  the 
cost  that  part  of  Ohio  several 
lives  and  a  property  loss  of 
n  $100,000,000  in  1913.  So  it 
mt  that  these  men,  and  others 
became  interested,  decided  to 
hool  of  their  own,  which  would 
their  ideas  of  what  education 
9.  Realizing  that  the  first  es- 
sis  the  finding  of  a  teacher  with 
Stic  conceptions  of  education, 
g  at  the  same  time  the  char- 
3rgy,  and  personality  to  be  an 
comrade  and  leader  for  nor- 
i,  the  searchers  for  something 
hooling  set  out  in  a  character- 
to  find  him.  Being  engineers 
ucers,  they  drew  up,  through 
rgan,  what  they  facetiously 
ins  and  specifications  for  the 
nan  they  desired.  They  pro- 
eliberately.  Just  as  they  had 
3  years  to  plan  their  huge  work 
prevention  before  they  put  a 
the  ground,  so  they  took  two 
find  the  man  who  would  fit 
ins  and  specifications.  The 
the  United  States  was  combed 
more  than  two  thousand  men 
lemselves  for  consideration  in 
to  the  circular  setting  forth 
irements  and  the  conceptions 
;he  proposed  school  should  be. 
:  be  inferred  that  these  busy 
rge  afiairs  were  seeking  merely 


to  establish  a  sort  of  exceptioi 
ness  or  technical  school  and  wei 
ing  not  at  all  of  cultural  value 
sentences  from  this  remarkable 
must  be  quoted,  with  regret  i 
whole  of  it  cannot  be  reprinte< 
Among  the  acquirements  whic 
the  embarrassments  and  ineffici 
everyday  material  life  are  an  exp 
knowledge  of  commercial  habits,  : 
methods;  of  the  art  of  being  solve: 
praising  accurately  one's  possess! 
of  making  correct  measurements  s 
ment  of  material  values.  .  .  .  The 
of  common-school  subjects  can 
woven  with  all  these  interests, 
such  methods  proficiency  in  elemei 
high-school  subjects,  as  well  as 
training,  to  some  extent,  may  be 
coincidentally  with  a  knowledge  of 
contacts  of  everyday  life,  whethei 
industrial,  domestic,  scientific,  or 
.  .  .  Any  education  is  vitally  at  fa 
does  not  develop  a  habit  of  enjo; 
the  finer  resources  of  life.  The  coi 
ship  of  the  teacher  should  result  ii 
eyes  and  minds  to  the  phenomena  < 
science  —  to  life-processes  and  1 
plants  and  animals;  to  the  data  of 
of  physics  and  of  astronomy;  an 
appeal  of  good  literature,  poetry, 
and  the  various  forms  of  art.  .  . 
tion  is  not  complete  if  its  aim  is  so  t 
the  attention  of  men  and  women, 
industrial,  professional,  or  social 
they  will  not  have  time  to  ask  tl 
the  question,  'What  is  it  all  abc 
have  asked  this  question  and  to  ha 
ed  a  satisfactory  attitude,  which  L 
of  harmony  with  present-day  ki 
is  necessary  to  a  teacher  who  is  wis 
rect  the  minds  of  boys.  Andunlese 
elusion  he  has  reached  results  in  h 
and  imparting  an  enthusiastic  fai 
worth-whileness  of  a  full  develoj 
the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
and  in  his  being  committed  to  con 
tellectual  and  spiritual  freedom,  1 
be  out  of  place  with  us.  As  a  coi 
this  attitude,  we  would  expect  thai 
trolling  necessity  of  life  would  be 
tual  and  moral  integrity,  with  coi 
sive  unity  of  puipose.  .  .  . 
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Beuing  in  iniiid  always  the  need  fw  main- 
taining  progreas  approzimaiely  equal  to 
that  of  our  graded  schools,  the  aims  should 
be,  not  first  of  all  to  impart  knowledge,  but 
to  open  the  boys'  eyes  and  minds;  to  arouse 
interest,  aspiration,  and  determination;  to 
develop  accuracy  of  observation  and  of  judg- 
ment. We  should  aim  at  vital  orderliness, 
not  dead  conformity;  at  self-reliance,  sdf- 
disdpline,  self-oontrol;  providing  enough 
routiDe  to  develop  patience  power  of  ad- 
justmoit.  and  habits  of  social  team-work. 

The  circular  lays  stress  on  the  teach- 
ing of  manners  bom  of '  considerateness 
ind  good-will  * ;  on  the  encouragement  of 
iiidepeideQce,  'so  that  a  boy  will  stand 
on  his  own  resources*;  on  the  conserva- . 
tXA  of  'the  spirit  of  daring  and  adven- 
ture so  nearly  imiversal  in  youth,  com- 
monly thwarted  at  every  turn  in  a  boy's 
Efe*;  and  adds:  'A  man  whose  personal- 
ity and  temperament  do  not  answer  to 
this  spirit  in  the  boy  would  be  out  of 
{dace  with  us/ 

While  the  Dayton  seekers  after  an 
ideal  education  were  advertising,  cor- 
responding, and  traveling  in  search  of 
th^  Moses,  a  group  of  educators  in 
Cokiado,  meeting  in  'shop*  conference 
every  six  weeks,  had  progressed  far  in 
thinking  out,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  professional  teacher,  a  programme 
of  education  that  the  Dayton  men  were 
groping  for  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
layman  familiar  with  the  shortcomings 
of  educational  systems  as  measured  in 
terms  of  actual  life.  They,  too,  had 
evolved  the  idea  of  the  'occupations'  of 
fife,  the  mastery  of  which  would  consti- 
tute education.  One  of  them  was  Frank 
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general  theory  to  the  actual  practice  of 
the  schoolroom'  has  been  evolved. 

After  three  years  of  such  practice, 
Mr.  Slutz  and  the  Dayton  citizens  who 
support  the  school  are  more  enamored 
than  ever  of  their  venture.  They  regard 
it  as  a  return  in  conscious  form  to  the 
unconscious  schooling  of  an  earlier 
American  day,  when  the  farm-boy  'had 
but  three  months  of  schooling  in  the 
year,  which  left  nine  months  for  him  to 
get  an  education.'  Now  that  the  three 
months  of  schooling  have  grown  to 
nine,  they  seek  to  make  them,  as  well  as 
the  other  three,  months  in  which  to  get 
an  education. 

'One  way  of  looking  at  our  school,' 
says  Mr.  Slutz,  'is  to  consider  it  as  a 
return  to  Americanism.  We  had  abun- 
dant education  in  this  country  of  a  very 
good  quality,  if  of  narrow  field,  when 
the  average  boy  got  two  or  three  months 
of  usually  distasteful  "book  lamin'," 
and  put  in  the  rest  of  the  year  getting 
his  education  in  the  bam,  the  shed,  and 
the  field.  With  the  taking  on  of  an 
elaborate  system  of  public  schools  that 
largely  copied  their  methods  from  the 
Germans  or  the  classic  English  public 
school,  and  with  the  extension  of  the 
scholastic  year  to  include  three  fourths 
of  the  calendar  year,  we  crowded  out 
the  American  sort  of  education,  which, 
as  Mr.  Morgan  says,  is  as  old  as  life. 
American  schools  should  make  Amer- 
icans. To  make  Americans,  you  must 
inculcate  and  strengthen  American 
traits.  That,  our  schools  are  not  doing. 
Initiative  is  a  prime  American  trait, 
but  our  schools  teach  conformity.  We 
are  an  ambitious  people,  but  our  schools 
put  a  premium  on  average  performance. 
We  are  a  sports-loving,  athletic  people, 
but  our  schools  tend  to  delegate  ath- 
letics to  specialists.  The  American  is 
many-sided,  but  our  educational  system 
aggrandizes  only  one  side  of  the  mas- 
tery of  living.  Business  shrewdness  is 
another  distinctive  American  trait,  but 
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>ur  education  does  not  give  us  business 
[X)wer.  We  believe  in  democracy  and 
lelf-govemment,  and  our  schools  are 
LUtocracies.  We  are  a  religious  people, 
md  our  schools  are  uiu-eligious,  repress- 
ing the  spiritual  element  in  education 
through   fear  of  offending  sectarian 


prejudices.  At  Moraine  Park 
trying  to  teach  Americanism  b; 
oping  the  American  type  —  ] 
English,  French,  Grerman,  o 
other  type.  You  can't  develop 
ing  dog  by  giving  it  the  trainin 
to  a  poodle.' 


THE  FEELING  OF  IRRITATION 


BY  FRANCES  LESTER  WARNER 


The  feeling  of  irritation  in  its  earliest 
form  once  overtook  a  little  girl  whose 
mother  had  enforced  a  wholesome  bit  of 
discipline.  In  a  great  state  of  wrath, 
the  little  girl  went  to  her  room,  got  out 
I  large  sheet  of  paper,  and  ruled  it 
leavily  down  the  middle.  Then  she 
leaded  one  column  'People  I  Like,'  and 
crowded  that  half  of  the  sheet  with  the 
lames  of  all  her  acquaintance  far  and 
lear.  The  other  half  of  the  page  she 
leaded  'People  I  Don't  Like,'  and  in 
;hat  column  listed  one  word  only  — 
Mamma.'  This  done,  she  locked  the 
^m  document  in  her  safe-deposit  box, 
ind  hid  the  key. 

That  glowering  deed  was  the  very 
itual  of  irritation.  The  feeling  of  irri- 
ation  is  not  merely  one  of  heat:  it  is  a 
all  wave  of  towering  dislike  that  goes 
nounting  up  our  blood.  When  we  have 
t,  it  feels  permanent.  Our  friend  is  not 
vhat  we  thought  he  was  —  our  family 
s  not  what  it  should  be  —  our  job  is  a 
ailure  —  we  have  placed  our  affections 
n  the  wrong  quarter.  When  young 
K>liticians  give  way  to  this  feeling,  they 
)olt  the  ticket;  when  young  employees 
lave  it,  they  resign.  The  first  time  that 
'oung  married  people  have  it,  they 


think  that  love  is  dead.  If  th< 
too  much  wealth  and  leisure,  1 
apart  and  eventually  get  a  deer 
in  households  where  the  budg 
not  cover  alimony,  they  coi 
stay  together  and  see  for  the 
how  the  wave  of  wrath  goes 
The  material  inconveniences  c 
nations,  abscondings,  law-suits, 
like,  have  been  a  great  safeg 
many  a  career.  Nothing  in 
plays  is  more  subtle  than  the 
moment  when  the  young  coupl< 
to  postpone  separation  until  tl 
dry  comes  home. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  *t< 
mental'  person,  or  a  fire-eater 
sort,  in  order  to  know  how  it  fe< 
irritated  —  and  irritating.  The] 
folk  are  capable  of  both  sen 
Anyone  who  has  seen  a  lovely  1 
liberately  stir  up  strife  in  the  1> 
a  genial  story-teller,  by  correci 
facts  for  him  and  exposing  his  i 
will  remember  the  tones  of  res 
choler  with  which  the  merry  U 
gressed.  Who  has  not  remark 
kind  relative,  *Well,  if  you  k 
much  about  it,  why  don't  yoi 
yourself?* 
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hing,  something  to  reckon  with,  and 
omething  from  which  we  eventually 
ecover  on  certain  ancient  and  well« 
ecognized  lines.  When  our  fury  is  at 
ts  height,  we  are  ready  to  smash  any- 
hing,  throw  away  anything,  bum  all 
fridges.  Nothing  is  too  valuable  to 
ast  into  the  tall  flame  of  our  everlast- 
ig  bonfire.  This  sounds  exaggerated. 
Emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity*  is 

pallid  thing.  But  it  is  hot  enough  at 
lie  time.  The  whole  round  of  sensation 
nd  emotion  may  be  traveled  in  an 
our,  at  a  pace  incredible  —  a  sort  of 
3und-trip  survey  of  the  soul. 

The  father  of  a  large  famUy  sat  in 
hurch  at  one  end  of  a  long  pew.  His 
rife  sat  at  the  other  end  of  the  pew, 
rith  a  row  of  sons,  daughters,  and 
uests  ranged  in  the  space  between, 
fear  the  close  of  the  sermon  one  mom- 
ig,  the  father  glanced  down  the  line, 
azed  for  a  horrified  moment  at  his 
Idest  daughter  Kate,  got  out  his  pen- 
il,  wrote  a  few  words  on  a  scrap  of 
aper,  put  the  paper  into  his  hat,  and 
assed  the  hat  down  the  line.  As  the 
at  went  from  hand  to  hand,  each 
lember  of  the  family  peered  in,  read 
be  message,  glanced  at  Kate,  and  be- 
an to  shake  as  inconspicuously  as  is 
ver  possible  in  an  open  pew.  Kate, 
bsorbed  in  the  sermon,  was  startled  by 

nudge  from  her  brother,  who  ofi'ered 
er  the  hat,  with  note  enclosed.  She 
K)ked  in  and  read,  'Tell  Kate  that  her 
louth  is  partly  open.* 

Kate  remembered  that  it  must  have 
een.  The  whole  pew  was  quivering 
ith  seven  concentrated  efforts  at  self- 
^ntrol. 

Now,  one  would  think  that  a  moment 
ke  this  would  be  jolly  even  for  the 
aiuse  of  laughter  in  others.  But  it  was 
ot.  Kate  knew  that  they  had  been 
LUghing  before  the  note  reached  her, 
tid  she  was  hurt.  If  they  loved  her  as 
lie  loved  them,  they  would  not  want  to 
Lugh.   She  set  her  jaw  like  iron  and 


gazed  straight  ahead.  This  s 
them  aU  off  again.  With  the  insti 
a  well-trained  elder  sister,  she 
that,  if  she  wanted  any  peace,  she 
to  tiun  and  smile  and  nod  cordis 
down  the  row,  as  at  a  reception, 
was  too  late  for  that.  She  had 
the  proud  line,  and  she  would  fol 
to  the  end. 

As  her  expression  grew  more  ai 
the  boys  grew  more  convulsed, 
now,  cut  off  from  her  kin  entirel 
sat  seething.  Floods  of  scarlet 
drowned  the  sermon's  end.  Thee 
hymn  was  given  out,  but  she  de 
the  offered  half  of  her  brother's 
nal.  'Tell  Kate  she  can  open  it 
telegraphed  one  of  the  boys  as  th 
gregation  began  to  sing.  Here  w 
chance  to  join  the  group  and  no 
smile  again,  but  she  was  too  far 
She  received  the  message  with 
eyebrows,  and  stood  with  cold 
profile  averted  until  after  the  be 
tion.  Then  she  turned  away  and  ¥ 
off  in  a  towering  passion.  Her 
was  not  at  her  father,  whose  note  c 
the  stir.  She  had  no  resentment  t 
him  at  all.  If  one's  mouth  is  opei 
would  wish  to  be  advised  of  the 
Her  feeUng  was  the  mighty  wrath 
person  who  has  been  laughed  at  I 
being  told  the  joke. 

When  she  reached  home,  the 
family  gathered  around  her  in  a  [ 
'I  think,'  said  one  of  the  boys,  *t 
the  cause  of  friendship  we  owe  Ki 
apology.' 

The  grand  manner  of  formal  ap 
from  one's  relatives  is  the  most  di 
ing  thing  in  the  world.  Friendl} 
versation  flowed  back  into  the  n 
at  once.  But  it  was  years  before  i 
quite  safe  for  Kate  to  rest  her  cl 
her  hand  in  church. 

Very  often  our  most  genuine  i 
tions  appear  unreasonable  to 
friends.  For  instance,  why  shoulc 
pie  object  to   being  called  by 
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nd  the  quiet  moon  comes 
Drever  afterward  we  have 
tily  around  that  territory 
^t.  It  is  still  there,  the 
ice  was  home. 

is  trifling  and  perverse  to 
ack  to  nature  and  to  child- 
arables.  But  sometimes 
ssurance  in  the  simplest 
real  war-god  in  one  family 
oy  named  Gordon.  When- 
Qger  sister  wanted  a  little 
\ed  to  take  her  dolls  to  the 
to  her  mother  as  she  went» 
is  meant,  *Keep  Gordon.* 
le  the  sister  was  very  ill. 
afraid  that  she  was  going 
showered  her  with  atten- 
y  kind.  He  even  gathered 
er  every  day.  The  trained 
uch  impressed.  One  after- 

the  crisis  was  past,  the 
jrordon  that  she  thought 

very  sweet  indeed  to  his 
ter.  Gordon  was  squatting 
of  the  sofa,  watching  his 
speculative  eye.  He  con- 
new  light  upon  his  char- 
oment,  and  then  remarked, 
ust  wait  till  she  gets  her 

cantankerous  days.  Any- 
LS  energy  enough  to  try  to 


do  anything  particular  in  the 
more  or  less  difficulty  in  g 
with  people.  Unless  he  choos 
his  dolls  to  the  attic,  he  is  in 
sional  criticism,  laughter,  inte 
and  even  the  experience  of  be 
by  names  that  are  not  his  < 
world  sends  flowers  to  the  c 
not  to  people  when  they 
strength.  It  is  the  very  rare  p 
goes  through  a  busy  life  wit 
to  ruffle  him  at  all. 

In  moments  of  irritation  c 
we  are  tempted  to  rule  off 
into  two  columns,  and  in  th( 
to  compile  two  lists  of  peop 
who  agree  with  us  and  peop 
not;  ^People  I  Like,'  and 
Don't  Like.'  This,  as  we  hav 
fore,  is  the  simple  ritual  of 
Unconsciously  we  make  the 
file  them  away.  If  we  could 
on  the  ghostly  files  of  twenty 
scan  the  blacklists  through, 
find  that  we  had,  not  a  cat 
permanent  and  bitter  hatred, 
of  Priendship  Calendar.  Pc 
should  not  find  our  mothen 
cently  among  the  blackballec 
chances  are  that,  if  our  rela 
friends  could  see  the  lists,  tt 
read  with  no  small  amazeme 
of  the  fine  old  names  that  < 
written  there. 
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tine?  Did  he  not  send-SirStiiart  Sam- 
uel to  *  investigate;  tl3[e!all^ed  pogroms 
in  Poland?  -Is  i;ot  Sir* Eric  Drutnmond» 
General  Secretary  of  the  League  of  Na- 
^tioh9,  Hebraic  by  origin?  Are  not  Lord 
'Reading  and  Lord  Montagu,  respec- 
.  tively  Viceroy  of  India  and  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  both  of  Jewish  de- 
scent? And  when  it  comes  to  that,  was 
it  not  Mayer  Amschel,  under  the  better 
known  name  of  Rothschild,  who  *  found- 
ed the  dynasty  of  the  secret  emperors 
of  Israel'?  The  Poles,  it  appears,  are 
so  afraid  of  the  power  of  the  English 
Jews,  that  they  have  actually  appointed 
a  Polish  Jew,  Professor  Szimon  Asken- 
azy,  as  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James's.  And  in  their  effort  to  prove 
that  even  the  British  labor  movement 
is  under  Jewish  control,  the  British 
anti-Semites,  nothing  daunted,  assert 
that  Smillie  is  merely  a  tool  of  the  Jew, 
Emanuel  Shinwell,  who  promoted  the 
strikes  in  the  Clyde  shipyards  during 
the  war;  that  Thomas  is  a  catspaw  of 
the  Jew,  Abraham;  that  Williams  is 
actually  married  to  a  Jewess,  and  that 
all  three  are  closely  associated  with  the 
'Lansbury-Fels-Zangwill  group.' 

In  France,  the  old  anti-Dreyfusards 
of  the  Adion  Frangaise  have  lately  re- 
doubled their  *  exposures'  of  the  'Jew- 
ish peril.*  'Throughout  Europe,' writes 
Charies  Maurras,  *  the  Jew  is  the  travel- 
ing-man of  the  revolution.'  Yiddish  is 
*the  Esperanto  of  revolutionists.'  All 
Jews,  we  are  assured,  are  anti-French 
and  pro-German;  they  are  Freemasons, 
and  enemies  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
Are  not  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  So- 
viet chid'tains  Jews?  Is  not  Viennese 
Socialism  Jewish  and  pro-German? 
Are  not  the  Jews  in  Upper  Silesia  work- 
ing exclusively  for  Germany?  It  was 
a  telegram  from  the  Jewish  financiers 
of  America,  dated  May  29,  1919,  and 
signed  by  that  'high  priest  of  Israel,' 
Jacob  Sdiiff  (bom  at  Frankfort),  which 
steeled  Wilson  to  force  concessions  from 


France  on  five  vital  points,  —  the 
Sa^r  Basin,  Upper  Silesia,  Dantzig, 
Fiume,  and  reparations,  —  or,  at  least, 
so  Maurras  writes.  This  same  Schiff, 
points  out  Roger  Lambelin,  founded 
the  New  York  Jewish  Theological 
Semiiiiary,  and  the  Semitic  Museum  at 
Harvard;  and  while  he,  in  the  interests 
of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  fostered  pro- 
Grerman  sentiment  during  the  war,  his 
partner  Otto  Kahn  (bom  at  Mann- 
heim) fostered  pro-Ally  sentiment;  thus 
an  iron  was  kept  hot  in  both  fires.  As 
for  'the  proJew,  Woodrow  Wilson,' 
pursues  Lambelin,  instead  of  flaying 
the  massacres  instigated  by  Bela  Kun, 
the  threatened  Russian  invasion  of 
Poland,  and  the  eviction  of  innocent 
Moslems  in  Palestine,  he  contented 
himself,  at  the  time  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, with  writing  a  letter  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  Eastern  European  Jews 
to  Rabbi  Stephen  Wise. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  the  sentiment  of 
anti-Semitism  is  not,  as  in  Western 
Europe,  confined  chiefly  to  conserva- 
tives and  chauvinists,  but  impregnates 
even  the  masses.  The  Magyar  peasants 
are  bitter  against  the  town-dwelling 
^communist '  Jews ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
Budapest  police  can  do,  bands  of  infu- 
riated Ma^gyars  make  a  grim  pastime 
of  beating  an  occasional  son  of  Israd 
whom  they  catch  in  the  street  after 
nightfall.  In  Poland,  the  Ukraine,  and, 
to  a  less  extent,  in  Roumania,  the  medi-* 
aeval  l^end  of  the  ritual  murder,  for 
which  the  Jews  are  supposed  to  take 
the  blood  of  a  Christian  babe  at  each 
Passover,  has  been  revived;  and  all 
Eastern  European  Jews  are  suspected* 
by  their  Christian  neighbors,  of  Com- 
munism. The  Ukrainian  Nationalist 
bands  have  apparently  been  guilty  of 
serious  and  repeated  pogroms.  The 
Poles  are  unanimous  in  their  ardent  and 
patriotic  hostility  to  the  four  or  five 
million  Jews  included  within  their  fron- 
tiers. All  Jews,  they  firmly  believe,  aie 
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liese  heavy  intellec- 
shackles,  the  Jews  of 
;ill  live,  for  the  most 
"dance  with  the  letter 
I  the  Tabnud. 
»  being  not  only  the- 
,  but  agrarian,  civil, 
dl,  no  sooner  did  the 
I  abroad  than  it  be- 
them,  if  they  would 
3n,  to  draw  together 
unities,  and  to  beg 
ies,  in  the  name  of 
tain  exceptions  and 
they  are  demanding 
>r  the  rubric  of  *mi- 
)land  and  Boumania. 
y  could  not  be  haled 
urday;  in  Alexandria 
ject  to  the  common 
>ns,  but  had  their  own 
mayors. 

olerant;  but  not  so 
There  came  a  time 
r  dissolution  of  feud- 
peoples  of  Europe, 
of  the  Roman  Cath- 
i  to  cohere  into  na- 
Europe  the  question 
identified  with  the 
,  as  it  still  is  in  East- 
le  Balkans.  If  you 
le  Church,  you  were 
ly  of  the  State.  Ob- 
em  a  people  who 
behaved  dUTerently 
wrho  claimed  privi- 
Ls,  and  desired  to  live 
3  of  the  Church  vin- 
liat  the  Jews  hence- 
iged  to  dress  differ- 
apart;  and  instead, 
s  granted  to  them, 
ider  a  regime  of  spe- 
le  Ghetto,  which  the 
f  their  own  free  will, 
on  them  by  force, 
to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
3  all  heretical  sects, 


were  persecuted,  tortured,  bu 
ed,  expeUed;  and  in  their  bitt 
drawing  together  more  closely 
they  gradually  forged  that 
sense  of  solidarity  which  is  stil 
their  greatest  source  of  stren 

The  Protestants  of  the  Rel 
after  trying  vainly  to  convert 
turned  angrily  against  them, 
are  brutes,'  cried  Luther,  in 
^  Their  synagogues  are  pig-st 
must  be  burned,  for  Moses  w 
if  he  came  back  to  the  woi 
drag  the  divine  word  in  the  i 
live  by  rapine  and  evil,  they  e 
beasts  who  ought  to  be  drive 
mad  dogs.* 

But  the  religious  wars  had  ] 
begun,  and  in  the  heat  of  th 
between  Catholic  and  Prote 
Jews,  greatly  to  their  good,  y 
nigh  forgotten.  For  them, 
was  over.  In  the  seventeentl 
though  a  number  of  onerous  r< 
were  put  back  into  effect  by  th 
the  return  of  the  Jews  within 
tian  faith,  so  long  desired,  i 
dently,  though  vainly,  expect 

The  eighteenth  century,  1 
quity,  was  tolerant.  In  Hoi 
England,  no  less  than  in  Tur! 
the  Jews  were  happy  and  pi 
In  1791,  the  French  Constil 
sembly  voted  full  rights  of  c 
to  the  Jews.  It  was  the  first  i 
emancipation,  which  was  now 
rapidly  in  Central  as  well  as  ir 
Europe.  Napoleon,  at  the  he 
armies,  freed  the  Jews  of  1 
Grermany.  The  Jewish  cult  wi 
into  the  French  budget  in  W 
emancipation  was  completed 
tria,  Germany,  Sweden,  Denn 
Greece  by  the  Revolution  of 
was  completed  in  England  in  ' 
in  Hungary  in  1867.  The  last 
European  Ghetto  was  abolishe 
with  the  fall  of  the  Pope's 
power. 
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traffic.^  This,  again,  was  forced  upon 
them  rather  than  of  their  own  seeking; 
but  as  in  periods  of  recurrent  wars,  bad 
crops,  and  famine  the  need  for  loans 
and  credit  was  very  great,  it  was  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  necessary  bank- 
ing business  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  Jews.  Not  infrequently,  the  Jewish 
money-lender  was  merely  the  agent  of 
some  Christian  merchant  or  noble,  who 
did  not  dare  lend  money  in  person,  for 
fear  of  excommunication.  At  the  same 
time,  the  growing  power  of  the  guilds, 
each  with  its  patron  saint,  began,  on 
religious  grounds,  to  force  the  exclusion 
of  the  Jews  from  most  of  the  principal 
branches  of  trade  and  conmierce.  The 
second-hand  trade  and  the  banking 
business  were  about  all  that  remained. 
The  latter,  moreover,  was  congenial  td 
the  Jews;  for  in  that  day  of  persecution 
and  expulsion  they  were  very  glad  to  be 
able  to  keep  their  wealth  in  a  compact, 
easily  hidden,  and  easily  transportable 
form. 

If,  therefore,  in  modem  times,  the 
Jews  appear  to  be  a  people  of  town- 
dwellers,  practising,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  social  scale,  peddling,  petty-retail- 
ing, pawnbrokerage,  the  poorer  trades, 
and,  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  banking  and 
corporate  commerce,  the  cause,  evident- 
ly, is  less  innate  than  historic.  Even 
the  remarkable  success  of  individual 
Jews  in  modem  finance  can  perhaps  be 
attributed  less  to  any  special  racial  fit- 
ness than  to  a  business  tradition,  to  a 
freedom  from  local  prejudice, and  to  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  clearly  visible  be- 
tween scattered  Jewish  individuals  and 
communities  —  a  cooperation  which 
other  peoples  have  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  attain  in  anything  like  the  same  de- 
gree. I  myself  am  inclined  to  subordi- 
nate economic  anti-Semitism  to  politi- 

^  Their  fibrst  real  specialty  was  that  of  slave- 
dealers,  in  which  they  were  greatly  encouraged 
both  by  Charlemagne  and  by  the  Caliphs. — 
The  Author. 


cal  anti-Semitism;  for,  if  the  la 
unsustained,  the  former,  I  f 
would  soon  cease  to  exist. 

The  political  argument  agi 
Jews  is  that  they  are  an  *inte] 
nation,'  more  attached  to  th 
cause,  in  whatever  part  of  tl 
than  to  the  ideals  and  interes 
country  in  which  they  live,  a 
which  they  claim  the  privilege 
tection  without  according  ii 
their  political  allegiance.  Totl 
frequently  added,  as  a  corolk 
the  Jew  is  a  *bom  revolution 
are  here,  as  I  have  already  indi 
the  very  heart  of  the  Jewish  ( 
for  there  is  no  state,  there  is  n 
so  good-natured  and  so  confide 
own  strength,  that  it  will  unpr 
ly  tolerate  in  its  midst  a  bod 
tently  and  willfully  foreign,  e 
when  this  body  at  the  same 
pires  to  take  a  leading  part  in 
tional  economic  or  political  lil 
the  Jews,  after  their  dispersl 
originally  such  a  tenaciously) 
body,  in  every  community  wh 
settled,  is  beyond  dispute.  Tl 
remained  so,  partly  of  their  c 
partly  under  compulsion,  up 
time  of  the  emancipation,  fil 
hundred  years  ago,  is  equall; 
testable.  The  point  that  rer 
be  determined  is,  to  what  exte 
the  emancipation,  a  true  assi 
of  the  Jews  has  been  efi'ectei 
United  States  and  in  the  vario 
tries  of  Westem  Europe.  To  tl 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  return 
ly.  Meanwhile,  the  corollary, 
Jew  is  a  *bom  revolutionist,'  h 
of  careful  consideration. 

Abstractly,  there  is  certain! 
thing  in  this  assertion -r-sometl 
found,  which  reaches  to  the  vei 
of  the  ancient  Hebraic  religious 
tion.  The  sturdy  monotheism  < 
teaching  that  man  shall  obey 
alone,  carries  by  implication 
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in  the  general  council,  Karl  Marx 
secretary  for  Grermany  and  Russia, 
James  Cohen  was  secretary  for 
imark. 

he  work  of  Jewish  agitators  in  the 
is  Communewasthesubject  of  much 
ment.  Among  the  leaders  of  mod- 
Socialism  were  not  only  Marx 
Lassalle  in  Grermany,  but  the  Jews 
sr  and  libermann  in  Austria,  and 
»rojanu  Gherea  in  Roumania;  while 
role  of  the  Russian  Jews  in  the  re- 
;  Russian  Revolution  is  known  to 
yone.  All  these  facts  have  tended 
;eep  alive  the  old  yam  of  a  Jewish 
rld-conspiracy.* 

IV 

xact  statistics  are,  of  course,  un- ' 
lable;  but  there  are  supposed  to  be 
le  world,  at  the  present  time,  from 
ve  to  fourteen  million  Jews,  of 
m  about  a  fourth  are  in  the  United 
es,  a  fourth  scattered  in  various 
itries,  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
e  the  remaining  half  are  concen- 
^  in  Eastern  Europe,  or,  more  " 
ifically,  in  Poland,  Bessarabia,  and 
Ukraine.  Poland  alone  is  believed 
ave  four  or  five  million  Jews,  and 
\  becomes  by  far  the  greatest  Jewish 
3  of  the  day.  It  is  precisely  in  East- 
Burope,  moreover,  that  the  Jewish 
quality  is  to  be  observed  in  its  pur- 
'orm,  for  here  there  is  scarcely  so 
h  as  the  beginning  of  even  a  politi- 
Lssimilation;  though  indigenous  for 
uries,  the  children  of  Israel  still 
I  a  large  and  entirely  distinct  for- 
minority.  The  fact  that,  in  East- 
Burope,  religion  and  nationality  — 
1  mcdiseval  times  throughout  the 
le  of  Europe  —  are  still  regarded  as 
tically  inseparable,  is  not  a  suffi- 
t  explanation  of  this  phenomenon, 
restrictive  measures  of  the  prevail- 
govemments  have  merely  served 
rccentuate  a  distinction  ardently 


desired  by  the  Jews  themsel 
devotion  to  both  the  civil  an 
aspects  of  the  Jewish  Law 
fervent  as  it  is  complete.  Th< 
is  that  the  typical  Polish  Je 
Lithuanian,  Bessarabian,  an 
ian  Jew,  is  a  being  absolutely  \ 
his  Christian  neighbors.  1 
should  peruse,  in  this  connc 
remarkably  intimate  and  sy 
studies  of  Jewish  life  recently 
in  Paris  by  Jean  and  Jerdme 
which  will  unveil  to  his  occi 
sion  a  world  undreamed  of. 
these  vivid  distinctions  are 
economic  and  racial  differen 
have  already  been  described 
ing  the  more  or  less  assimila 
em  European  Jews,  it  b  diffic 
a  single  remaining  trait  wl 
Eastern  Jews  may  be  said  tc 
the  Christian  Pole,  Lithuan 
sian,  or  Roumanian.  Those 
not  seen  this  community  ch 
themselves  can  scarcely  imi 
thorough  it  is,  or  what  profc 
pathy  it  instinctively  engend 


So  much  having  been  said, 
explanation  of  the  present  ; 
anti-Semitism  is  almost  super 
Russia  the  majority  of  Jews, 
ous  reasons,  have  rallied  to  t 
government,  thus  excitingaga 
selves  the  always  latent  hati 
anti-Bolshevist  parties.  The 
Poland  and  Roumania,  being 
not  altogether  without  reaso 
eigners  inclining  to  sympat 
the  enemy  (Soviet  Russia), 
jected  to  all  the  consequent 
similar  situation  provoked  in 
during  the  war,  between  Amei 
Grermans.  As  for  the  half-as 
Jews  of  Hungary,  they  eamec 
ing  enmity  of  the  peasants 
administrative  caste  by  flock 
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There  is  a  class  of  Western  Jews,  how- 
5ver,  who,  while  approving  the  theory 
»f  assimilation  in  the  abstract,  give  to 
he  word  a  meaning  quite  different  from 
hat  generally  accepted.  In  the  minds 
»f  these  Jews,  it  would  be  a  calamity 
f  Israel,  by  intermarrying  with  other 
lationalities,  should  lose  its  distinctive 
character.  They  assert,  therefore,  that 
t  is  entirely  possible  for  the  Jews  to 
emain  Jews  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
ind  at  the  same  time  become  good 
^rmans  or  Britons,  or  Frenchmen,  or 
Americans,  as  the  case  may  be.  Roman 
]!atholics,  they  argue,  are  forbidden  to 
ntermarry  with  Protestants;  why  must 
he  Jews  be  exj)ected  to  intermarry 
vdth  peoples  of  other  religions? 

But  there  is  in  this  otherwise  fair- 
eeming  comparison  a  slight  miscon- 
eption.  If  Israel  were  merely  a  reli- 
;ion,  then,  when  a  Jew  ceased  to  observe 
he  forms  of  this  religion,  he  would 
ease  to  be  a  Jew.  But  Israel  is  not 
nerely  a  religion,  but  a  nationality  as 
irell.  The  problem  of  assimilation  is  not 
,  religious  but  a  political  problem;  and 
o  shift  it  arbitrarily  to  the  religious 
round  is  to  distort  it  from  its  true  re- 
itions.  If  the  reply  be  made  that  the 
rthodox  Jews  are  absolutely  forbidden 
0  marry  outside  of  Israel,  I  would  re- 
om  merely  that  this  fails  to  explain  why 

0  many  unorthodox  Jews  also  hold  in 
lorror  the  idea  of  marrying  Gentiles. 

In  the  present  day  of  intense  nation- 
lism,  when  the  forces  of  interior  cohe- 
ion  are  engaged  in  a  silent  and  bitter 
truggle  with  the  forces  of  intemation- 

1  dissolution,  the  Jews,  who  by  their 
istory  have  become  a  cosmopolitan 
ace  in  everything  except  their  devotion 
0  Israel,  must  make  a  choice.   They 


cannot  give  political  allegii 
banners,  even  though  this 
giance  be  defended  in  the 
ligion.    The  official  anti-£ 
some  Eastern  European  < 
course  makes  assimilation 
but  in  Western  states,  whc 
enjoy  the  same  privileges 
one  else,  they  must  expect 
return  the  same  undivided 

This  is  particularly  true 
who  is  now  being  asked 
her  hospitality  to  thousandf 
sands  of  Israelites,  whose 
from  Eastern  Europe  is  be 
aged  by  every  possible  im 
burdened  already  with  Gei 
icans  whose  hearts  are  ir 
with  Irish-Americans  whos 
in  Ireland,  and  with  num 
varieties  of  half-digested  foi 
would  like  to  be  able  to  co 
on  the  full  dllegiance  of  her 
zens,  whose  record  in  the  ^ 
cellent,  and  to  feel  that,  ho^ 
they  may  be  drawn  by  a  f 
ment  with  distant  coreligic 
hearts,  nevertheless,  have 
nitely  surrendered  to  the  k 
election,  even  to  the  point 
imperious  religious  reasons  i 
of  accepting  the  idea  of  mt 
non-Jewish  fellow  citizens. 

I  myself  have  great  faith 
alty  of  the  vast  majority  c 
Jews.  To  those  few  who  sin 
pie  to  give  to  America,  or  t 
Gentile  state,  their  single  a 
more  generous  welcome  w< 
less  be  extended  in  the  por 
tine,  imder  the  flag  of  Israel 
in  the  gateways  of  the  war- 
em  world. 
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sider  oil,  coal,  steel,  dye-stuffs,  and  so 
forth,  as  sinews  of  national  strength. 
Our  growing  population  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  demand  increasing 
food-supplies,  and  more  wool,  cotton, 
hides,  and  the  rest.  With  the  disap- 
pearance of  free  or  cheap  fertile  land, 
additional  acreage  and  increased  yields 
can  come  only  from  costly  effort.  This 
we  need  not  expect  from  an  impover- 
ished or  unhappy  rural  population. 
It  will  not  do  to  take  a  narrow  view 

^of  the  rural  discontent,  or  to  appraise 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  yesterday. 
This  is  peculiarly  an  age  of  flux  and 
change  and  new  deals.  Because  a  thing 
always  has  been  so  no  longer  means 
that  it  is  righteous,  or  always  shall  be 
so.  More,  perhaps,  than  ever  before, 
there  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  all 
human  relations  can  be  improved  by 
taking  thought,  and  that  it  is  not  be- 
coming for  the  reasoning  animal  to 
leave  his  destiny  largely  to  chance  and 
natural  incidence. 

Prudent  and  orderly  adjustment  of 
production  and  distribution  in  accord- 
ance with  consumption  is  recognized 
as  wise  management  in  every  business 
but  that  of  farming.  Yet,  I  venture  to 
say,  there  is  no  other  industry  in  which 
it  is  so  important  to   the   public  — 

"SLto  the  city-dweller  —  that  production 
should  be  sure,  steady,  and  increasing,  * 
and  that  distribution  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  need.  The  unorganized 
farmers  naturally  act  blindly  and  im- 
pulsively and,  in  consequence,  surfeit 
and  dearth,  accompanied  by  discon- 
certing price-variations,  harass  the  con- 
sumer. One  year  potatoes  rot  in  the 
fields  because  of  excess  production,  and 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  the  things  that 
have  been  displaced  to  make  way  for 
the  expansion  of  the  potato  acreage; 
next  year  the  punished  farmers  mass 
their  fields  on  some  other  crop,  and 
potatoes  enter  t  le  class  of  luxuries;  and 
so  on. 


Agriculture  is  the  greates 
mentally  the  most  impor 
American  industries.  Thee 
the  branches  of  the  tree  of  i 
the  roots  of  .which  go  dee] 
land.  We  all  flourish  or  < 
the  farmer.  So,  when  we  < 
read  of  the  present  univei 
of  the  farmers,  of  a  slump 
lion  dolhirs  in  the  farm-va 
crops  in  a  single  year,  of 
ity  to  meet  mortgages  or 
rent  bills,  and  how,  seeking 
their  ills,  they  are  planni 
pools,  inaugurate  farmers' 
demand  legislation  abolish! 
changes,  private  cattle  marl 
like,  we  ought  not  hastil 
them  as  economic  heretici 
waymen,  and  hurl  at  them 
of  being  seekers  of  specii 
Rather,  we  should  ask  if  t 
is  not  ours,  and  see  what  < 
to  improve  the  situation.  ] 
self-interest,  if  for  no  highei 
should  help  them.  All  of  us 
back  permanently  to  *  norm 
it  reasonable  to  hope  for  th 
unless  our  greatest  arid 
industry  can  be  put  on  a 
solid  permanei)t  foundation 
ers  are  not  entitled  to  s] 
l^es;  but  are  they  not  right 
^ing  that  they  be  placed  c 
footing  with  the  buyers  of  th 
and  with  other  industries? 

n 

Let  us,  then,  consider  s 
farmer's  grievances,  and  i 
they  are  real.  In  doing  so 
remember  that,  while  then 
and  still  are,  instances  of 
abuse,  the  subject  should 
proached  with  any  general 
to  existing  distributive  age 
liberately  intentional  oppi 
rather  with  the  conceptic 
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roducts  has  not 


three  months  of  the  year,  while  financial 
and  storage  limitations  generally  com- 
pel him  to  sell  them  at  the  same  time. 
As  a  rule,  other  industries  are  in  a  con* 
tinuous  process  of  finishing  goods  for 
the  markets;  they  distribute  as  they 
produce,  and  they  can  curtail  produc- 
tion without  too  great  injury  to  them- 
selves or  the  community;  but  if  the 
farmer  restricts  his  output,  it  is  with ' 
disastrous  consequences,  both  to  him- 
self and  to  the  commimity. 

The  average  farmer  is  busy  with  pro- 
duction for  the  major  part  of  the  year, 
many  as  No.  2  Kiand  has  nothing  to  sell.  The  bulk  of  his 
id  of  grossly  in-     output  comes  on  at  the  market  at  once. 
Because  of  lack  of  storage  facilities  and 
of  financial  support,  the  farmer  cannot 
carry  his  goods  through  the  year  and 
dispose  of  them  as  they  are  current- 
ly needed.    In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  farmers  have  to  entrust  storage — 
in  warehouses  and  elevators — and  the 
financial  carrying  of  their  products  to 
others. 
Farm  products  are  generally  market- 
ttle  or  no  control^  ed  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  congestion 
litions  of  market-     of  both  transportation  and  finance  — 
when  cars  and  money  are  scarce.  The 
outcome,  in  many  instances,  is  that  the 
farmers  not  only  sell  imder  pressure, 
2e  between  what  .^and  therefore  at  a  disadvantage,  but  are^ 
id  what  the  con-     compelled  to  take  fiulher  reductions  in 
net  returns,  in  order  to  meet  the  charges 
for  the  services  of  storing,  transporting, 
financing,  and  ultimate  marketing  — 
which  charges,  they  claim,  are  often  ex- 
cessive, bear  heavily  on  both  consumer 
and  producer,  and  are  under  the  control 
of  those  performing  the  services.  It  is 
true  that  they  are  relieved  of  the  risks 
of  a  changing  market  by  selling  at  once; 
but  they  are  quite  willing  to  take  the  im- 
favorable  chance,  if  the  favorable  one 
also  is  theirs  and  they  can  retain  for 
themselves  a  part  of  the  service  charges 
that  are  uniform,  in  good  years  and  bad, 
with  high  prices  and  low. 
While,  in  the  main,  the  farmer  must 


a  persistent  one, 
f  farm  products, 
irhat  the  farmers 
is  resold  as  of  a 
)rt  of  chicanery 
tnportant  scale  in 
I  integrity  would 
le,  but  there  is 
:  does  so  persist, 
newspapers  an- 
[  of  several  firms 
roduce  Exchange 


boats,  chaff,  and 

it  of  inaccurate 
lucts,  which,  it  is 
a  matter  of  dis- 
ometimes  of  pro- 
part  of  the  local 
:  he  may  ^weigh 
sighs  in.' 
is  that  at  present 


1  the  result  that 

for  his  products 

ed  for  marketing 


eds  all  possibility 
e  a  single  illustra- 
iing  to  figures  at- 
and  the  growers, 
iisers  received  on 
for  a  mdon,  the* 
ts  for  carrying  it 
e  consumer  paid 
^.8  cents  for  the 
and  its  risks,  as 
or  growing  and 
d  annals  of  farm- 
ich  commentaries 
resent  practices, 
that  the  farmer's 
led  within  two  or 
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ell,  regardless  of  market  conditions,  at 
be  time  of  the  maturity  of  crops,  he 
annot  suspend  production  in  tato.  He 
lust  go  on  producing  if  he  is  to  go  on 
iving,  and  if  the  world  \&  to  exist.  The 
lost  he  can  do  is  to  curtail  production  a 
Ittle,  or  alter  its  form,  and  that  —  be- 
ause  he  is  in  the  dark  as  to  the  probable 
lemand  for  his  goods  —  may  be  only  to 
ump  from  the  fr3ring-pan  into  the  fire, 
Eiking  the  consumer  with  him. 

Even  the  dairy  farmers,  whose  out- 
lut  is  not  seasonal,  complain  that  they 


farmers  to  unite  for  the  m 
their  common  products,  eitli 
in  several  selling  agencies?  ^ 
it  be  right  for  a  hundred  th< 
porate  shareholders  to  dire 
or  40  per  cent  of  an  ind 
wrong  for  a  hundred  thousai 
tive  farmers  to  control  a  no 
portion  of  the  wheat  crop,  o 
any  other  product? 

The  Department  of  Ag 
often  spoken  of  as  a  special 
to  the  farmers,  but  in  its 
results,  it  is  of  as  much  be: 


ind  themselves  at  a  disadvantage  in  the     , 

larketing  of  their  productions,  espe-^  buyers  and  consumers  of 
ially  raw  milk,  because  of  the  high     products  as  to  the  produce 
osts  of  distribution,  which  they  must 
itimately  bear. 


m 


Now  that  the  farmers  are  stirring, 
hinking,  and  imiting  as  never  before 
o  eradicate  these  inequalities,  they  are 
ubjected  to  stern  economic  lectures, 
jid  are  met  with  the  accusation  that 

hey  are  demanding,  and  are  the  recipi«  ^  and  economic  condition,  and 
ints  of,  special  privileges.    Let  us  see     practical  measures  for  the 


more.  I  do  not  suppose  tl 
opposes  the  benefits  that  the 
rive  from  the  educational  a: 
work  of  the  Department,  or  t 
it  gives  them  in  working  oi 
cultural  methods  and  practic 
oping  better-yielding  variet 
breeding  and  selection,  in 
new  varieties  from  remote  ] 
world  and  adapting  them  to 


irhat  privileges  the  government  has 
onferred  on  the  farmers.  Much  has 
)een  made  of  Section  6  of  the  Clayton 
Lnti-Trust  Act,  which  purported  to. 
)ermit  them  to  combine  with  immun- 
ty,  imder  certain  conditions.  Admit- 
ing  that,  nominally,  this  exemption  was 
n  the  nature  of  a  special  privil^e,  — 
hough  I  think  it  was  so  in  appearance 
ather  than  in  fact,  —  we  find  that  the 
lourts  have  nullified  it  by  judicial  inter- 
>retation.  Why  should  not  the  farmers 
)e  permitted  to  accomplish  by  coopera- 
ive  methods  what  other  businesses  are 
iready  doing  by  cooperation  in  the 
brm  of  incorporation?  If  it  be  proj)er 
or  men  to  form,  by  fusion  of  existing 
^rporations  or  otherwise,  a  corpora^ 
ion  that  controls  the  entire  production 
»f  a  commodity,  or  a  large  part  of  it, 
¥hy  is  it  not  proper  for  a  group  of 


or  control  of  dangerous  and 
animal  and  plant  diseases,  i 
and  the  like.  All  these  thingi 
tend  to  stimulate  and  enlai 
tion,  and  their  general  bene 
are  obvious. 

It  is  complained  that,  ^ 
law  restricts  Pederal  Reser 
three  months'  time  for 
«  paper,  the  farmer  is  allowed 
*on  his  notes.  This  is  not  a  s 
ilege,  but  merely  such  a  re< 
business  conditions  as  make 
for  country  banks  to  do  bi 
country  people.  The  crop- 
only  one  tiuTi-over  a  year 
merchant  and  manufacturer 
Incidentally,  I  note  that  t 
Reserve  Board  has  just  aut 
Pederal  Reserve  banks  to  c 
port  paper  for  a  period  of  i 
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First:  storage  warehouses  for  cotton, 
wool,  and  tobacco,  and  elevators  for 
grain,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  meet  the 
maximum  demand  on  them  at  the  peak 
of  the  marketing  period.  The  farmer 
thinks  that  either  private  capital  must 
furnish  these  facilities,  or  the  state  must 
erect  and  own  the  elevators  and  ware- 
houses. 

Second :  weighing  and  grading  of  agri-^ 
cultural  products,  and  certification 
thereof,  to  be  done  by  impartial  and  dis- 
interested public  inspectors  (this  is  al- 
ready accomplished  to  some  extent  by 
the  federal  licensing  of  weighers  and 
graders) ,  to  eUminate  underpaying,  over- 
charging, and  unfair  grading,  and  to 
facilitate  the  utilization  of  the  stored 
products  as  the  basis  of  credit. 

Third:  a  certainty  of  credit  sufficient 
to  enable  the  marketing  of  products  in 
an  orderly  manner. 

Fourth:  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture should  collect,  tabulate,  summar- 
^  ize,  and  regularly  and  frequently  pub- 
lish and  distribute  to  the  farmers,  full 
information  from  all  the  markets  of  the 
world,  so  that  they  shall  be  as  well  in- 
formed of  their  selling  position  as  buy- 
ers now  are  of  their  buying  position. 

Fifth:  freedom  to  integrate  the  busi- 
ness of  agriculture  by  means  of  consol- 
idated selling  agencies,  coordinating 
and  cooperating  in  such  way  as  to  put 
the  farmer  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
large  buyers  of  his  products  and  with 
commercial  relations  in  other  industries. 

When  a  business  requires  specialized 
talent,  it  has  to  buy  it.  So  will  the 
farmers;  and  perhaps  the  best  way  for 
them  to  get  it  would  be  to  utilize  some 
of  the  present  machinery  of  the  largest 
established  agencies  dealing  in  farm 
products.  Of  course,  if  he  wishes,  the 
farmer  may  go  further  and  engage  in 
fiour-milling  and  other  manufactures 
of  food  products.  In  my  opinion,  how- 
ever, he  would  be  wise  to  stop  short  of 
that.   Public  interest  may  be  opposed 


to  all  great  integrations;  but,  in  justice, 
should  they  be  forbidden  to  the  fanner 
and  permitted  to  others?  The  corporate 
form  of  association  cannot  now  be  whol- 
ly adapted  to  his  objects  and  condi- 
tions. The  looser  cooperative  form 
seems  more  generally  suitable.  There- 
fore, he  wishes  to  be  free,  if  he  finds  it 
desirable  and  feasible,  to  resort  to  co- 
-operation with  his  fellows  and  neigh- 
bors, without  running  afoul  of  the  law. 
To  urge  that  the  farmers  should  have 
the  same  liberty  to  consolidate  and  co- 
ordinate their  peculiar  economic  func- 
tions, which  other  industries  in  their 
fields  enjoy,  is  not,  however,  to  concede 
that  any  business  integration  should 
have  legislative  sanction  to  exercise 
monopolistic  power.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  as  firmly  opposed  to  industrial 
as  to  political  autocracy,  whether  at- 
tempt^ by  rural  or  by  urban  industry. 
For  lack  of  uniteAefTort  the  farmers, 
as  a  whole,  are  still  marketing  their 
^rops  by  antiquated  methods,  or  by  no 
methods  at  all;  but  they  are  surrounded 
by  a  business  world  that  has  been  mod- 
ernized to  the  last  minute  and  is  tire- 
lessly striving  for  efficiency.  This  ef- 
ficiency is  due  in  large  measure  to  big 
business,  to  united  business,  to  inte- 
grated business.  The  farmers  now  seek 
the  benefits  of  such  largeness,  union, 
and  integration. 

The  American  farmer  is  a  modem  of 
the  modems  in  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery,  and  he  has  made  vast  strides 
in  recent  years  in  scientific  tillage  ajid 
efficient  farm  management;  but  as  a 
business  in  contact  with  other  busi- 
nesses, agriculture  is  a  'on^horse  shay' 
in  competition  with  high-power  auto- 
mobiles. The  American  farmer  is  the 
greatest  and  most  intractable  of  indi- 
vidualists. While  industrial  production 
and  all  phases  of  the  huge  commercial 
mechanism  and  its  myriad  accessocies 
have  articulated  and  coordinated  thoHB- 
sdves,  all  the  way  from  oatur^  msw 
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nor  does  the  latter  hold  the  scales.  In 
this  single  int^ration  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration is  represented  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  steel  production  of  America. 
The  rest  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
large  companies.  In  ordinary  times  the 
Steel  Corporation,  by  example,  stabil- 
izes all  steel  prices.  If  this  is  permissible 
(it  is  even  desirable,  because  ;3table  and 
fair  prices  are  essential  to  solid  and  con- 
tinued prosperity),  why  would  it  be 
wrong  for  the  farmers  to  utilize  central 
agencies  that  would  have  similar  effects 
on  agricultural  products?  Something 
like  that  is  what  they  are  aiming  a^ 

Some  farmers,  favored  by  r^ional 
compactness  and  contiguity,  such  as 
the  citrus-fruit-raisers  of  California, 
already  have  found  a  way  l^ally  to 
merge  and  sell  their  products  integrally 
and  in  accordance  with  seasonal  and 
local  demand,  thus  improving  their  po- 
sition and  rendering  the  consumer  a  re- 
liable service  of  ensured  quality,  certain 
supply,  and  reasonable  and  relatively 
steady  prices.  They  have  not  found  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  any  special  priv-  ^.* 
ilege,  or  to  claim  any  exemption  un^^r 
the  anti-trust  legislation  of  the  state^ 
nation.  Without  removing  local  con- 
trol, they  have  built  up  a  very  efficient 
marketing  agency.  The  grain,  cotton, 
and  tobacco  farmers,  and  the  producers 
of  hides  and  wool,  because  of  their  num- 
bers and  the  vastness  of  their  regions, 
and  for  other  reasons,  have  found  inte- 
gration a  more  difficult  task;  though 
there  are  now  some  thousands  of  farm- 
er's cooperative  elevators,  warehouses, 
creameries,  and  other  enterprises  of 
one  sort  and  another,  with  a  turn-over 
of  a'  billion  dollars  a  year.  They  are 
giving  the  farmers  business  experience 
and  training,  and,  so  far  as  they  go, 
they  meet  the  need  of  honest  weighing 
and  fair  grading;  but  they  do  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  rationally  adjusted 
marketing  in  any  large  and  fundament- 
al way. 
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The  next  8tep»  which  will  be  a  pattern 
for  other  groups,  is  now  being  prepared 
by  the  grain-raisers  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  sales  media  which  shall 
handle  grain  separately  or  collectively, 
as  the  individual  farmer  may  elect.  It 
is  this  step  —  the  plan  of  the  Commiti- 
tee  of  Seventeen  —  which  has  created 
so  much  opposition  and  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Though  there  is  now  before 
Congress  a  measure  designed  to  clear 
up  doubt  on  this  point,  the  grain-pro- 
ducers are  not  relying  on  any  immunity 
from  anti-trust  legislation.  They  de- 
sire, and  they  are  entitled,  to  coordi- 
nate their  efforts  just  as  effectively  as 
the  large  business  interests  of  the  coun- 
try have  done.  In  connection  with  the 
selling  organizations,  the  United  States 
Grain  Growers  Incorporated  is  draft- 
ing a  scheme  of  financing  instrumentali- 
ties and  auxiliary  agencies  which  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  successful  utilization 
of  modem  business  methods. 

It  is  essential  that  the  farmers  should 
proceed  gradually  with  these  plans,  and 
aim  to  avoid  the  error  of  scrapping  the 
existing  marketing  machinery,  which 
has  been  so  laboriously  built  up  by  long 
experience,  before  they  have  a  tried  and 
proved  substitute  or  supplementary 
mechanism.  They  must  be  careful  not 
to  become  enmeshed  in  their  own  re- 
forms and  lose  the  perspective  of  their 
place  in  the  national  system.  They 
must  guard  against  fanatical  devotion 
to  new  doctrines,  and  should  seek  ar- 
ticulation with  the  general  economic 
system  rather  than  its  reckless  destruc- 
tion as  it  relates  to  them. 


To  take  a  tolerant  and  sympathetic 
view  of  the  farmers'  strivings  for  better 
things  is  not  to  give  a  blanket  indorse- 
ment to  any  specific  plan,  and  still  less 
to  applaud  the  vagaries  of  some  of 


their  leaders  and  gi 
should  we,  on  the  other 
froth  of  bitter  agitatioi 
ics,  and  mistaken  radic 
the  facts  of  the  farmers 
and  the  practicability 
them  by  well-considerc 
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It  \s  contended  that,  i 
organizations  be  perfe 
ated,  the  farmers  will 
hands  an  instrument  t 
pable  of  dangerous  abui 
that  it  will  be  possible 
arbitrary  and  oppress 
from  its  legitimate  use 
stabilizing  the  flow  of  ff 
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producer  and  consumer 
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In  the  first  place,  a 
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In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
farmers  are  chiefly  striving  for  a  gener- 
ally beneficial  integration  of  their  busi- 
ness, of  the  same  kind  and  character 
that  other  business  enjoys.  If  it  should 
be  found,  on  examination,  that  the  at- 
tainment of  this  end  requires  methods 
different  from  those  which  other  activi- 
ties have  followed  for  the  same  purpose, 
should  we  not  sympathetically  consider 
the  plea  for  the  right  to  cooperate,  if 
only  from  our  own  enlightened  self- 
interest,  in  obtaining  an  abundant  and 
steady  flow  of  farm  products? 

In  examining  the  agricultural  ^tua- 
tion  with  a  view  to  its  improvement, 
we  shall  be  most  helpful  if  we  maintain 
a  detached  and  judicial  viewpoint,  re- 
membering that  existing  wrongs  may 
be  chiefly  an  accident  of  imsymmetrical 
economic  growth,  instead  of  a  creation 
of  malevolent  design  and  conspiracy. 
We  Americans  are  prone,  as  Professor 
David  Friday  well  says  in  his  admirable 
book.  Profits,  Wages  and  Prices,  to  seek 
a  'criminal  intent  behind  every  difficult  ^ 
and  undesirable  economic  situation.'  I 
can  positively  assert,  from  my  contact '" 
with  men  of  large  affairs,  including 
bankers,  that,  as  a  whole,  they  are  en- 
deavoring to  fulfill,  as  they  see  them, 
the  obligations  that  go  with  their  power. 
Preoccupied  with  the  grave  problems 
and  heavy  tasks  of  their  own  immediate 
affairs,  they  have  not  turned  their 
thoughtful  personal  attention  or  their 
constructive  abilities  to  the  deficiencies 
of  agricultural  business  organization. 
Agriculture,  it  may  be  said,  suffers 
from  their  preoccupation  and  neglect 
rather  than  from  any  purposeful  exploi- 
tation by  them.  They  ought  now  to  be- 
gin to  respond  to  the  farmers'  difficul- 
ties, which  they  must  realize  are  their 
own. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  contacts  with 
the  farmers  have  filled  me  with  respect 
for  them  —  for  their  sanity,  their  pa- 
tience, their  balance.    Within  the  last 
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year — and  particularly  at  a  meeting 
called  by  the  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  at  another  called  by 
the  Committee  of  Seventeen  —  I  have 
met  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  new 
farm  movement,  and  I  testify,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, that  they  are  endeavoring  to  deal 
with  their  problems,  not  as  promoters 


of  a  narrow  class-interest, 
ploiters  of  the  hapless  consi 
merciless  monopolists,  but 
men  bent  on  the  improvet 
common  weal. 

We  can  and  must  meet  su 
such  a  cause  half-way.  Th 
b  our  business  —  the  natioi 
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It  is  more  than  eighteen  months 
since  the  writer  described  in  these  pages 
naval  competition  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  as  the  great- 
est danger  that  threatened  civilization. 
We  were  then  in  the  first  enthusiasm  of 
our  relief  from  war,  and  hope  ran  high 
that  the  United  States,  within  or  with- 
out the  League  of  Nations,  would  help 
the  Old  World  to  nurse  the  ideal  of 
peace  through  freedom  for  which  the 
war  had  been  fought;  and  the  danger  of 
naval  rivalry  between  us  was  then  only 
just  visible.  But  in  the  disappoint- 
ments of  the  past  year  it  has  gathered 
form  and  body,  and  it  is  now  no  longer 
a  vague  apprehension  but  a  rapidly  ma- 
turing problem,  with  well-marked  polit- 
ical lineaments.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  our  two  govern- 
ments (as  is  the  way  with  all  govern- 
ments, if  they  are  left  alone),  instead 
of  going  to  meet  it,  may  wait  until  it  is 
on  their  backs.  We  are  told  that  we 
must  not  hurry  or  unduly  press  pro- 
jects of  appeasement;  but  if  precipitate 
action  is  to  be  feared,  what  other  insur- 


ance can  we  have  against 
timely  discussion? 

Our  discussion  must  be 
practical,  for  this  problem  ii 
be  solved  along  the  lines  o 
agitation.  There  are  forces 
in  America  than  in  Great 
that  are  working  for  the  esi 
of  the  two  countries;  but  in 
is  an  immense  preponderan 
will  capable  of  removing  nu 
only  some  convenient  fulci 
activity  can  be  devised.  Wl 
back  is  not  the  want  of  a 
sentiment,  but  the  fact  that, 
tions  toward  each  other  a 
service  to  the  general  good,  < 
held  in  snares  from  which  th 
freed  before  we  can  accomp] 
doubted  will  of  the  vast  i 
both  countries. 

One  of  these  snares  is  the : 
prehension  that  the  United 
on  the  side  of  Japan.  Theoc 
differences  between  them  n 
discussed  here;  Englishmen 
appreciate  them,  from  the 
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gant margin ;  and  one  can  readily  under- 
stand those  who  are  responsible  for 
American  defense  at  sea  insisting  that 
this  margin  is  the  minimum. 

Unfortunately,  this  increase  of  Amer- 
ican shipbuilding  has  an  automatic 
effect  on  the  British  programme.  Great 
Britain  ceased  building  capital  ships  in 
1917,  and  has  only  one  ship,  the  Hood, 
which  can  be  said  to  embody  the  lessons 
of  Jutland  —  whatever  these  may  be. 
In  this  year's  programme  four  such 
ships  are  sanctioned;  but  they  will  not 
be  begun  till  next  year,  and  not  finished, 
in  all  probability,  till  1924.  It  follows 
that,  in  order  to  attain  an  equality  with 
Japan  in  these  new  ships  in  1925, 
Great  Britain  will  have  to  lay  down  six 
ships  next  year;  and  equality  with  the 
United  States  will  demand  an  even 
greater  effort  next  year  than  ever  was 
made  in  one  year  during  the  competi- 
tion with  Germany. 

Thus,  with  the  best  good-will  in  the 
world  and  many  protestations  of  mu- 
tual regard,  we  are  drifting  helplessly 
into  a  meaningless  rivalry,  which  could 
not  be  worse  in  its  effects  on  the  welfare 
of  the  people  if  our  two  countries  were 
enemies.  And  worse  even  than  its  ef- 
fects on  material  prosperity  would  be 
the  by-products  of  thw  rivalry  in  po- 
litical discord,  and  even,  it  might  be, 
in  active  enmity.  The  government,  in 
introducing  its  naval  estimates,  had  to 
face  a  great  deal  of  criticism  because 
its  shipbuilding  estimate  was  so  small; 
and  this  came,  not  from  political  mis- 
chief-makers, but  from  many  moderate 
men.  Take  the  following  passage  from 
the  speech  on  this  year's  estimates  of 
Mr.  Prettyman,  a  former  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  a  man  who  speaks 
with  care  and  exactness:  — 

'Everyone  will  agree  that  agree- 
ment and  international  arrangement 
are  far  better  than  building  one  against 
another.  The  practical  question  that 
we  have  to  consider  on  this  estimate 
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l^iliMs.  Thit  being  so,  would  it  npt 
be  ponibie  to  internationalize  the  high 
mu  outside  temtorial  waters,  which 
for  this  purpose  might  be  extended 
book  tlie  threMnile  limit  to  one  of  ten, 
or  even  twenty  miles,  exc^t  in  straits 
tbtt  are  too  oanow  to  admit  of  this  ex- 
tonoa?  And  might  not  all  the  Great 
P^yvostgree  to  police  the  international 
■Bs-eoBBDon  thus  created,  in  acoord- 
ttoewithaoodeof  law  mutually  agreed 
npoa) 

If  SQdk  a  plan  had  be^i  practicable, 
it  ii  ofafvious  that  the  immediate  result 
'wiU  have  been  a  great  reduction  of 
naiil  amaments  and  the  removal  of 
thieelbarthsof  the  earth's  surface  from 
theduh  of  national  rivalries  and  jeal- 
<w»-  But  thae  were  two  great  diffi- 
oikieiinthewayofsuchasdieme.  In 
the  first  pboe,  the  majority  of  expert 
ofimi.  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
Anerici,  still  believes  in  the  capital 
riup.  And.  secondly,  the  United  States 
i|  not  a  member  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tion^  aula  whose  authority  and  flag 
the  new  intanational  naval  police 
wDoIdkvetoadminister  the  laws  of  the 
gXtfiBmwi.  Clearly,  in  existing  con- 
<fitifl«a,  it  i8  necessary  to  approach  the 
pwUem  from  a  different  angle. 

Bodi  m  Great  Britain  and  in  Amer- 
ica offiekl  qwkesmen  have  indicated 
thdr  lillingDess  to  enter  an  interna^ 
tkaal OQoferenoe  on  disarmament;  and 
if  the  project  has  got  no  further,  it  is 
beeuw  of  the  fretful  difficulty  of 
«nW»  basis  for  general  discussion. 
^  ^^  lot  mdentuB.  All  similar 
»0«»pt8  m  the  past  have  failed,  and 
befare  making  another  attempt,  the 
"**■  that  makes  a  move  wants  to  be 
■■■wiof  Sfbettw  prospect  of  success, 
*^  ■  the  absoiee  of  such  assurance 
thchihitual  procrastination  of  all  gov- 
^»ttt8  geu  its  way.  The  theory  of 
J™^^  has,  in  the  past,  usually  been 
^  rf  simple  division.  You  start  on 
theannqition  that  the  relative  pow^ 


must  not  be  altered,  and  you  begin  the 
search  for  a  common  divisor.  Suppos- 
ing that  the  ratios  of  naval  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  leaders  are  as  18  to  12 
and  6  —  you  can  divide  by  2  or  by  3 
or  by  6  and  still  leave  the  relative 
power  unchanged.  It  all  sounds  so  sim- 
ple. But  in  fact,  the  common  denomi- 
nator has  always  eluded  definition;  for 
it  is  not  only  the  number  of  capital  and 
other  ships  that  constitutes  naval  pow- 
er, but  a  host  of  naval  imponderabiUoy 
which  defy  expression  in  numbers  that 
can  be  divided. 

A  still  more  important  reason  for 
past  failiu'es  is  that  the  causes  of  the 
unstable  equilibrium  that  make  for 
naval  rivalry  are  political,  and  cannot 
be  discussed  in  any  general  conference 
with  the  remotest  chance  of  coming  to 
an  agreement  within  a  reasonable  time. 
This  has  been  the  unvarying  history 
of  all  previous  attempts  to  legislate 
for  a  reduction  of  armaments  by  a  gen- 
eral international  agreement.  The  in- 
dispensable conditions  of  success,  which 
have  never  yet  been  fulfilled,  are  these. 
First,  two  powers  should  hold  a  pre- 
liminary conference  and  submit  their 
agreement  to  a  general  conference;  they 
should  be  two  powers  whose  views  are 
sufficiently  dose  to  promise  agreement, 
and  who  together  exercise  a  prepon^- ' 
derant  influence  in  the  world's  coimcils 
on  the  subject  under  discussion.  Second- 
ly, these  two  powers  should  not  confine 
their  discussion  to  the  purely  technical 
aspects  of  disarmament,  but  should  be 
authorized  to  take  into  consideration 
the  political  questions  that  may  be 
.  relevant. 

The  only  two  powers  that  could  pos- 
sibly satisfy  these  conditions  are  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain;  and 
it  is  therefore  suggested,  as  the  pre- 
liminary which  alone  promises  any 
chance  of  success,  that  there  should 
first  be  a  conference  between  repre- 
sentatives of  Britain  and   America, 
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empowered  to  discuss  all  the  questions 
bearing  on  disarmament,  to  make  a 
report  to  their  governments,  and,  if  it 
is  approved,  to  submit  that,  as  a  draft 
basis  for  discussion,  to  any  further  con- 
ference for  which  invitations  might  be 
issued  to  other  powers.  If  Britain  and 
America  cannot  agree,  neither  can  any 
larger  conference;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  can  and  do  agree,  we  can  play  a  tune 
to  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
dance. 

It  may  be  that  the  Anglo-American 
conference,  when  it  meets,  might  think 
it  desirable  to  limit  its  discussions  to 
what  is  called  the  problem  of  the  Pa- 
cific; and  that  the  general  conference, 
which  should  be  sunmioned  later  to  dis- 
cuss its  draft  proposals  and  probably  to 
ratify  them,  should  be  restricted  to  the 
powers  that  border  on  the  Pacific  —  the 
United  States,  England,  Canada,  and 
Australia,  Japan,  China,  and  Siam, 
Russia,  France,  and  the  Pacific  States 
of  South  America.  If  so  restricted,  the 
problem  would  be  more  manageable 
and  the  ratification  of  any  agreement 
that  Great  Britain  and  America  might 
reach  would  be  much  easier.  This,  at 
any  rate,  one  is  convinced,  should  be 
the  first  step  to  disarmament. 

The  question  then  arises,  what  the 
progranmie  of  this  preliminary  Anglo- 
American  conference  should  be.  Nei- 
ther of  these  powers  would  wish  to  be 
advised  how  to  defend  its  own  coasts 
against  invasion,  and  therefore  the 
principal  subject  that  suggests  itself 
for  discussion  is,  how  they  should  pro- 
tect their  communications  overseas. 
Now,  on  this  question  there  is  a  long 
history  of  controversy  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Where- 
as  the  former  has  always  stood  out  for 
the  ex^cise  of  extreme  belligerent 
rights  on  the  high  seas,  the  United 
States,  in  theory  if  not  in  practice,  has 
always  argued  for  the  milder  practice 
of  respecting  the  rights  of  neutrals  and 


the  private  trading  of  th 
nations  with  neutrals.  '. 
versy  goes  back  to  the  ver} 
of  the  American  Republ 
jamin  Franklin  was  one 
champions  of  the  exemptic 
property  at  sea  from  the  < 
war;  and  it  will  not  have  b< 
that  one  of  the  arguments 
Bemstorff  was  fondest  of, 
bled  months  before  Ameri 
the  war,  was  that  she  and 
once  concluded  a  treaty  em 
principle  against  what  h 
'navalism'  (a  word  formec 
ogy  of  'militarism')  of  G 

The  suggestion  of  the  v 
this  old  controversy  shoulc 
in  a  sense  favorable  to  tl 
view,  and  that  the  confer 
as  its  first  business,  draft 
declaring  that  in  the  even 
non-contraband  commerce 
and  of  belligerents,  and,  ( 
private  property  on  the 
should  be  exempt  from 
destruction.  That  would  ] 
only  a  submarine  war  or 
but  also  a  cruiser  guerre  h 
the  high  seas.  It  would  dc 
erents  of  the  excuse  that 
are  necessary  for  the  prote< 
sea-borne  commerce  and  c 
ping  in  war-time. 

Those  who  know  the  1 
of  the  controversy  betwc 
and  America  on  this  subje< 
ciate  how  great  the  sentim 
cance  of  a  concession  by 
this  question  would  be.  Its 
be  that  American  comn 
continue  free  from  molesta 
the  event  of  war  —  a  trem< 
from  the  anxieties  of  th 
Admiralty.  The  losses  of 
submarine  campaign  have 
way  toward  convincing  G 
that  a  reform  in  the  law 
which  she  has  always  re 
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.  general  conference  later.  There 
rould  be  no  exclusive  alliance,  but  a 
eclaration  of  agreed  principles,  to 
rhich  other  powers,  including  Japan, 
/ould  be  invited  to  subscribe.  But  if 
bey  did  not,  it  would  be  a  warning  to 
he  rest  of  us  to  prepare,  and  we  should 

0  so. 

The  whole  matter  may  be  put  still 
lore  simply.  Two  things  have  kept 
lie  American  continent,  so  far,  clean 
rom  the  curse  of  militarism,  which  has 
rought  Europe  to  its  present  plight, 
^e  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In  effect, 
rhat  is  now  proposed  is  an  extension 
f  the  Monroe  Doctrine  so  as  to  include 
lie  eastern  as  well  as  the  western 
liore  of  the  Pacific.  In  Canning's  and 
lonroe's  days,  the  danger  threatened 
"om  Europe;  now  the  danger  threat- 
ns  from  Japan ;  but  the  Doctrine  in  its 
nJarged  form  would  still  apply,  at  any 
ite  so  far  as  America's  commitments 

1  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  or  even  on 
be  mainland  of  Eastern  Asia  were 
^ncemed.  As  surely  as  she  went  to 
ur  with  Germany  to  prevent  France 
"om  being  overwhelmed,  or  England 
"om  being  reduced  to  the  position  of 

satellite  of  Gemyiny  (as  she  would 
ave  been  had  France  been  defeated), 
>  surely  must  she  go  to  war  with  Ja- 
EU)  to  prevent  China  from  becoming  a 
Bipanese  province.  That  may  seem  a 
rude  way  of  putting  it,  with  the  din 
r  the  European  war  still  in  our  ears; 
ut  if  we  had  spoken  with  the  same 
lainness  to  Germany  before  the  war, 
erhaps  there  would  have  been  no  war 
t  all.  And  so  with  Japan  in  the  hemi- 
)here  of  the  Pacific. 
The  other  thing  that  has  kept  the 
merican  continent  free  of  militarism  is 
le  neutralization  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
iThat  in  effect  is  proposed  by  the  sug- 
ssted  changes  in  the  naval  law  of  war 

the  neutralization  of  the  Pto-cific. 
acked  by  the  combined  will  of  Great 
ritain  and  the  United  States,  this  can 


be  achieved,  but  in  no  other  wa} 
policy  that  is  now  proposed  is 
fore  no  innovation,  but  only  an 
tation  to  the  times  of  the  old  S 
Doctrine  and  of  the  neutraliza' 
the  Great  Lakes,  which  have  doi 
enormous  services  to  the  liberty 
New  World  in  the  past. 

Moreover,  vague  as  the  Pres 
indications  of  his  policy  have  b 
to  the  present,  what  he  has  said 
tainly  not  inconsistent  with  the 
that  is  here  suggested.  In  hi 
Presidential  Message  he  declare 
he  was  willing  Ho  recommend 
to  approximate  disarmament,'  ai 
*to  join  in  writing  the  laws  of  ii 
tional  relationship.'  His  opposi 
confined  to  proposals  that  woulc 
over  any  part  of  American  sovei 
to  an  international  council,  or 
way  hamper  the  free  determi 
of  American  policy  by  the  An 
people. 

This  objection  does  not  hold  f 
the  free  association  of  cono 
wills  that  is  proposed  in  this  t 
It  is  one  thing  to  ask  the  Air 
people  to  commit  themselves  1 
hand  to  resolutions  of  uncertain  i 
and  unlimited  responsibility  tha 
be  passed  by  a  body  in  which  th< 
may  be  in  a  small  minority.  1 
totally  different  thing  to  ask  A 
(as  is  done  here)  to  join  in  a 
based  on  ancient  traditions  of  Am 
policy,  and  embodying  wjiat  is  tl 
manent  will  of  the  people. 

Nor,  again,  is  the  suggestioi 
made  open  to  the  opposite  reprc 
Imperialism,  for  the  intuition  is, 
set  up  an  exclusive  alliance,  but 
to  lay  down  ideas  to  which  all  wl 
may  accede.  Does  it  not  rather  li 
nize  with  the  President's  policy  o 
ing  a  way  to  disarmament  by  v 
in  conference  the  laws  of  interna 
relationship?  'Suppose,'  an  E 
writer  commented  on  the  Pred 
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pprehensions  and  unburied  memories. 

The  t«i»on  touched  even  the  four 
ravelere  escaping  from  the  troubled 
European  mamland  to  a  half-forgotten 
Vench  outpost  in  the  Mediterranean, 
ki  that  dark  little  platform  on  the 
ranquil  and  careless  sea  were  reitera- 
sd  the  same  arguments,  complaints, 
ational  irritations  and  dissatisfactions 
[iat  the  American  had  heard  over  and 
ver  again  in  France  and  England.  The 
Venchman  and  the  Englishman  might 
ave  been  echoes  of  the  querulous 
oices  of  their  countries.  The  English- 
woman was  more  than  that.  A  hint  of 
le  public  manner  made  evident  before 
le  admitted  it  that  she  was  a  leader  in 
hat  she  called  the  constitutional  wing 
r  the  woman's  movement,  and  she 
lerefore  expressed  a  point  of  view 
lore  international  than  the  men. 

The  talk,  like  all  talk  of  American 
dlitics  abroad,  was  more  concerned 
ith  the  old  President  than  the  new. 
[r.  Wilson  is  as  cordially  hated  by 
lany  Europeans  as  any  of  their  own 
atesmen  —  which  is  saying  a  good 
eal!  He  is  more  extravagantly  ad- 
lired  by  many  others  than  any  world- 
;ure  except  Marshal  Foch.  But 
unned  or  canonized,  the  ex-President 
^en  now  is  to  Europeans  by  far  the 
ost  interesting  American.  Everybody 
ho  talks  about  America  at  all  talks 
y>uX  Wilson.  He  is  a  sign  of  contra^ 
ction  and  of  controversy  —  a  prophet 
'  a  quack,  an  autocrat  or  a  dupe,  ao- 
»rding  to  the  point  of  view;  but  it  is  as 
ipossible  to  escape  him  as  the  text  of 
)litical  debate  in  Europe  as  it  was  to 
^oid  making  him  the  issue  of  the  pr^ 
dential  campaign  at  home. 
The  Britishers,  representing  the  Wil- 
nian  school  of  thought,  discussed  the 
tiring  President  more  sympathetically 
an  would  any  but  his  most  devoted 
therents  in  America.  They  were  not 
uch  interested  in  Mr.  Harding,  who  is 
ill  a  nebulous  figure  in  Europe,  mak- 


ing no  appeal  to  the  popular  h 
tion  and  confusing  the  politic 
his  attitude  toward  European 
The  Frenchman  did  not  agrc 
what  he  called  'Wilson's  im] 
phantasm  of  an  impossible  wor 
he  dismissed  Mr.  Harding  with 
of  his  shoulders,  as  one  'who  i 
from  his  speeches  not  to  knc 
world,  possible  or  impossible 
only  point  on  which  the  three 
was  in  blaming  all  their  trouble! 
American.  That  is  Europe's  i 
method  just  now  of  fixing  respor 
for  her  political  and  economic  \i 
America  were  only  with  them, 
constant  cry,  they  could  have 
Germany  would  know  she  was  1 
and  every  malcontent  would  n< 
an  American  text  for  his  ag 
Above  all,  —  and  that  is  the  re 
and  front  of  all  our  offending,  - 
could  stabili2se  the  exchange  I 

*  America  has  been  Germany 
ally  since  the  end  of  the  war,'  ^ 
bitter  complaint  of  the  English 
ship-builder  from  the  Tyne.  *I  \ 
talking  so  much  about  the  ena 
ment  she  has  given  to  all  the  fc 
disintegration  and  discontent  by 
to  back  the  peace.  My  chief  gri 
is  that  she  has  abandoned  Eui 
the  European  politicians.' 

'Wilson  was  the  one  hope  w 
added  the  Englishwoman.  'He  ( 
the  air  for  us  all.  He  was  able  to  4 
what  the  English  people,  what 
confused  and  suffering  people 
here,  were  really  fighting  for. 
was  not  what  our  government, 
other  government,  was  fightin 
And  then,  when  we  thought  we' 
America  repudiated  Wilson  and 
promises,  and  left  us  to  the  mc 
the  old  bargainers.' 

'  Consider  how  he  misled  us,'  si 
Frenchman.  'We  let  him  rebuk( 
his  doctrinaire  fashion  for  try 
look  out  for  ourselves.  We  let  hi 
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Corsica  is  not  troubled  by  any  dis- 
content, industrial,  political,  or  eco- 
nomic. It  is  quite  as  indifferent  to  Eu- 
ropean, as  the  rest  of  Europe  is  to 
American,  affairs.  Yet  twice  in  Corsica 
I  heard  shrewd  native  judgments  of 
the  ex-President  of  the  United  States. 
Once  was  when  I  had  lost  my  way  in 
the  hills  behind  Ajaccio,  and  asked  a 
direction  of  two  pedestrians,  in  a  stony 
lane  far  from  any  house  or  landmark. 
They  wore  capes  and  slouch  hats,  were 
armed  with  guns,  and  might  have 
served  as  the  brigands  of  the  story  if  it 
had  only  occurred  to  them  to  act  the 
part  they  looked.  Instead,  they  turned 
from  their  rabbit  hunt  to  walk  part  of 
the  way  down  the  hill,  to  be  sure  that  I 
was  headed  toward  the  town. 

*You  come  from  the  country  of  Pr^ 
sident  Wilson,'  one  of  them  guessed. 
*A  good  man,  but  simple.  When  my 
son  here  talks  about  going  to  Paris,  I 
always  tell  him  that  even  a  man  of  in- 
telligence like  your  President  cannot  go 
to  a  place  like  that  without  having  his 
head  turned  or  his  neck  twisted." 

The  other  time  was  at  Calvi,  a  town 
out  of  a  mediceval  canvas  for  color  and 
picturesqueness,  its  squalor  guarded  by 
a  fortress  as  formidable  as  Verdun. 
Under  the  fort,  in  the  newer  town,  near 
the  harbor  where  Casabianca  made  his 
famous  stand  against  the  naval  power 
of  Britain,  I  noticed  that  the  main 
street  was  named  Boulevard  President 
Wilson.  It  is  a  sequestered  little  thor- 
oughfare, with  the  sea  at  each  end;  as 
out  of  the  world  as  a  street  in  a  picture- 
book,  or  Corsica  itself. 

I  was  looking  up  at  the  name  with 
some  thought  of  the  curious  power  of 
personified  ideas  to  penetrate  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  when  I  was  joined  by  a 
townsman,  to  whom  I  made  my  Amer- 
ican acknowledgment  of  the  honor  done 
by  Calvi  to  an  American. 

'In  Corsica,*  he  assured  me  with  a 
flourishing  bow»  *we  understand  Amer- 


ica better  than  they  do  in  Frai 
admire  Wilson.  We  like  Don  ( 
You  know  we  have  a  claim  to 
pher  Columbus.  Go  up  the  ] 
they  will  show  you  the  ruin 
house  where  we  think  he  was  I 
course,  Genoa  disputes  it.  B 
ever  he  came  from,  he  waB  or 
and  he  discovered  America.  ! 
feels  an  interest  in  America.' 

He  said  it  with  an  air,  that 
survivor  in  a  fading  village  o 
gotten  strand,  the  air  of  a  gra 
toward  one  of  his  colonies,  rati 
gering  even  to  a  traveler  accusi 
getting  strange  views  of  her 
through  foreign  eyes. 

*As  to  Mr.  Wilson,*  he  wen 
think  he  made  some  discoveric 
rope,  too.  He  did  n't  accompl 
much,  when  all  is  said;  but  tli 
he  could  n't  do  —  well,  they 
good  many  people  over  there, 
gesture  toward  the  mainland, ' 
think.  He  did  not  come  for 
but  he  should  have  come  to  Co 
is  a  very  good  place  to  study  hi 
see  wimt  happens  to  heroes, 
learn  that  everything  takes  tin 

To  enter  Corsica,  on  the  very 
of  President  Harding's  adminif 
to  the  accompaniment  of  an 
French  discussion  of  President 
and  to  leave  it,  a  week  later,  to 
of  a  Corsican  contribution  to  t 
discussion,  is  an  experience  rn 
out  amusement  and  significance 
was  a  world  between  the  two  j 
view;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  1 
tleman  of  leisure  who  did  the 
of  the  Boulevard  President  IW 
the  town  of  Calvi,  in  an  island  \ 
less,  strikeless,  newsless,  mc 
and  generally  idyllic,  as  Cors 
not  occupy  a  better  post  for  i 
tion  than  those  commentators  ^ 
amid  the  confusion  of  events 
conflict  of  reports. 
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'Don't  you  admire  shoe-men's  sym- 
pathy?' 

She  looked  alarmed  for  my  reason. 
'Schwnann's  Symphony?'  she  mur- 
mured vaguely.  *  Why,  yes,  I  think  it's 
beautiful,  if  you  mean  the  one  in  D 
minor.' 

This  would  never  do.  *It's  no  use 
trying  to  talk  in  a  shoeshop,'  I  yelled, 
bcLcking  away. 

'Did  you  say  you  had  shell-shock?' 
my  deaf  friend  inquired  again. 

I  nodded  violently  and  withdrew  to 
continue  my  observations. 

'Is  this  the  new  democracy?'  I  asked 
myself  in  a  daze.  But  no.  I  had  been 
to  other  mark-down  sales.  I  have  trav- 
eled from  automatic  attics  to  bargain 
basements,  and  ever3rwhere  the  old  or- 
der prevailed  to  the  extent  of  the  pur- 
chaser and  the  dispenser  of  wares  being 
separated  by  that  imaginary  equator 
which  divides  the  seller  and  the  sold. 
Perhaps  the  absence  of  that  symbol  of 
separation,  the  counter,  explains  the 
greater  freedom  of  intercourse  in  the 
shoestore.  But  as  I  had  come  to  buy 
boots  and  not  to  moralize,  I  decided  to 
be  very  up-to-date  and  '  cut  in '  on  some 
confidential  couple.  Accordingly  I  bold- 
ly placed  myself  beside  a  seal-skinned  si- 
ren who  was  discussing  with  her  chosen 
partner  a  movie  she  had  seen  the  night 
before,  and  said  firmly,  *I  have  come  to 
buy  some  boots.  Will  you  please  wait 
on  me  when  you  are  quite  through  talk- 
ing to  this  lady?' 

My  sarcasm  passed  unheeded.  With- 
out glancing  my  way,  the  clerk  merely 
pointed  to  a  distant  corner  and  replied, 
*I  am  busy.  Perhaps  one  of  those  other 
gentlemen  can  attend  to  you.' 

It  was  in  that  corner,  neglected  and 
alone,  that  I  evolved  the  theory  that 
the  shoeman  is  as  yet  in  a  state  of  trans- 
ition. He  is  an  unclassified  animal, 
a  sort  of  social  Soko,  or  missing  link. 
Perhaps  eventually  he  will  arise  from 
lus '  probably  arboreal '  crouch,  and  will 


stand  upright  on  two  l^s  and  p 
himself  either  a  man  or  a  gen 
Perhaps  he  will  have  a  consulti 
lor,  in  which  ladies  may  lay  ba 
souls  (I  repudiate  the  obvious  p 
publicly  than  at  present.  But 
moment  the  shoe^pecialist  is  o 
in  an  anomalous  position,  into  ¥ 
has  been  pushed  by  the  incred 
timacy  of  his  rich  and  commo 
patronesses.  Perhaps  there  is  so 
chological  reason  why,  in  remoi 
shoe,  one  removes  also  a  shell  of 
(perhaps  shell-shocked  sensibilit 
caused  it  to  disintegrate)  whik 
sole-protector  is  being  tested. 

It  always  establishes  a  pie 
cordial  relation  to  find  one's  se 
and  glove  with  a  courteous  clerl 
other  side  of  the  counter;  but 
most  startling  to  find  one's  self  f 
boot  —  so  to  speak  —  with  an 
sioned  salesman  kneeling  at  on< 

THE   HIGH   COST   OP  TAU 

Speech  lightens  toil,  and  soothes  the  ard 
With  pleasant  converse  all  along  the  wa 
Some  talk  all  day;  and  others  take  ddi 
To  keep  on  talking  in  their  sleep  all  nif 

It  is  a  difiicult  problem,  but 
cost  of  labor  continues  to  inci 
point  will  be  reached  at  which  1 
ployer  must  seriously  consid< 
much  irrelevant  conversation  t 
employees,  or  between  an  emplo; 
friends  or  acquaintances  who  si 
society  but  not  his  toil,  he  can  a 
pay  for;  and,  having  so  deci( 
must  find  a  way  to  make  his  c 
operative.  Already,  for  exampl 
with  an  indescribable  emotion  t 
smaller  employers  of  labor  —  ^ 
need  the  carpenter,  the  plumb 
man-who-takes-care-of-the-lawn 
scrub-lady,  or  other  members 
newest  new  rich  —  listen  to  the  ( 
sation  of  our  nominal  hirelings,  t 
ure  in  our  troubled  minds  ho? 
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ment  of  self-consciousness  and  conven- 
tions, speech  has  taken  the  place  of 
romping  and  frolicking  whenever  two 
or  more  human  beings  get  together. 
The  literary-minded  reader  will  recall 
the  poet  Thompson's  fine  pastoral:  — 

Soon  as  the  Morning  trembles  o'er  the  sky. 

And,  unperceived,  unfolds  the  spreading  day; 

Before  the  ripened  fields  the  Reapers  stand. 

In  fair  array,  each  by  the  lass  he  loves* 

To  bear  the  rougher  part,  and  mitigate^ 

By  countless  gentle  offices,  her  toil. 

At  once  they  stoop  and  swell  the  lusty  sheaves; 

WhUe  through  their  cheerful  band  the  rural  talk 

Tlie  rural  scandal  and  the  rural  jest. 

Fly  harmless,  to  deceive  the  tedious  tim^ 

And  steal  unfelt  the  sultry  hours  away. 

And  although  the  poet  waB  thinking  of 
agriculture  in  a  coeducational  phase 
that  is  no  longer  common,  the  most  cas- 
ual observation  must  realize  that  iu*ban 
and  suburban  scandal  equally  well  de- 
ceive the  tedious  time»  that  reaping  is 
here  symbolic  of  many  another  occupa- 
tion, and  that  neither  sex  is  reduced  to 
noticeable  taciturnity  by  the  absence  of 
the  other.  I  have  seen,  and  heard,  ten 
or  a  dozen  men,  nominally  busy  at 
mending  a  highway  outside  my  window; 
and,  although  neither  the  so-called  gen- 
tler sex  nor  the  social  beverage  was  pres- 
ent, the  affair  sounded,  and  was  in  effect, 
very  much  like  a  tea^-party  —  except 
that  now  and  again  one  of  the  guests 
stopped  talking,  and  scattered  a  shovel- 
ful of  gravel,  with  a  free,  graceful,  and 
generous  gesture,  over  the  roadbed. 
This  they  did  in  rotation,  so  that  usu- 
ally one  guest  was  scattering  gravel, 
and  the  function  waB  progressive.  It 
came  leisiu*ely  into  view  far  down  the 
road  to  the  east;  it  went  leisurely  out  of 
sight  far  down  the  road  to  the  west, 
leaving  a  pleasant  impression  of  human 
companionship,  though  less  romantic 
than  the  reapers  made  on  Thompson. 
It  may  yet  happen,  as  things  are  go- 
ing, that  such  toil  as  this  will  become 
coeducational  also,  that  towns  will  re- 
cruit their  street  departments  impar- 


tially from  the  new  electorate,  an< 
these  stiu*dy  highwaymen,  each  I 
lass  he  loves,  will  besur  the  roughei 
and  mitigiite  her  toil.  There  were, 
sure,  contingencies  that  did  not 
to  the  superficially  observant  poe 
member  of  the  cheerful  band  : 
have  set  himself  to  mitigate  the  1 
a  lass  whom  some  other  member  1 
and  then,  as  Mr.  Thompson  : 
(more  ably)  have  put  it,  — 

Across  the  ripened  field  the  Reaper  leap^ 
yfith  bloodshot  eyes,  and  tears  the  lass  h 
IVom  him  who  would  her  labor  mitigate; 
And  e'er  that  other  can  defend  himself » 
^ith  jealous  sickle  reaps  his  hated  life. 

This,  however,  would  be  an  ex 
case,  and  fruitless  efforts  to  kill  i 
pointed  look  would  be  more  likel; 
Under  conditions  that  are  still 
wistful  optimism  referred  to  as '  no 
no  essayist  with  a  heart  could 
wished  to  change  an  industrial  oo 
tioii  by  which  conversation  has 
accepted  (and  paid  for)  as  the  coi 
ion  of  toil.  It  has  been  take 
granted  that  carpenters  on  a  n 
plumbers  in  a  ceUar  would  decer 
tedious  time,  that  the  man-who- 
care-of-the-lawn  would  hold  inf 
receptions  for  all  passing  friend 
acquaintances,  and  so  on  througl 
ous  employments,  male,  female 
mixed.  The  tongue  of  man  and  tl 
of  dog,  it  has  been  tacitly  agreed, 
this  in  conmion  —  each  wags  wh( 
owner  is  happy;  and  weU  it  woulc 
the  tongue,  IHsie  the  tail,  ceased  wt 
under  other  temperamental  condi 
Talk  and  toil,  it  has  been  held, , 
gether,  separate  yet  inseparable 
the  Siamese  twins;  nor  is  it  remai 
that  this  phenomenon  should  hav< 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course;  for  ea< 
man  repeats  in  his  or  her  own  pei 
experience  the  history  of  human 
bom  speechless,  discovers  with  su 
and  wonder  the  pleasure  of  con 
tion,  and  never  wearies  of  practis 
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Words,  moreover,  are  the  only  currency 
m  which  the  poorest  can  afford  to  be 
eztravBgant:  each  has  a  Fortunatus's 
pone,  and,  however  he  plays  the  spend- 
thrift, the  purse  is  as  full  as  ever. 

Y^  it  most  be  admitted  that  a  wid- 
ower iriio  does  not  dance,  though  he 
my  with  equanimity  once  a  year  piu*- 
dHJR  a  ticket  for  himself  and  wife  to 
tiie  Policeman's  Ball,  would  be  dis- 
torbed  if  policemen,  summoned  at  night 
to  capture  a  burglar  in  the  second  story, 
stopped  on  the  way  for  an  informal 
duce  in  the  dining-room.  The  case  is 
not  80  radically  different  from  that  of 
carpenters  who  pause  in  their  carpen- 
toing  for  a  pleasant  chat,  or  of  the  man- 
who-take9-care-of-th&-lawn  who  uses 
Us  rake  to  lean  on  whfle  he  discusses 
tlie  political  situation  with  the  ashman, 
hall  justice  it  becomes  more  and  more 
erident  that  only  the  industrial  occupa- 
tion of  his  premises  should  be  paid  for 
by  an  employer,  and  that  the  social  oc- 
cupation should  be  paid  for  by  the  em- 
pbyee.  In  the  case  of  the  highwaymen's 
party  that  I  have  mentioned,  a  distino- 
tioD  should  be  made  between  gossiping 
tad  graveling.  But  unfortunately  this 
axmd  truth  is  not  likely  to  be  recog- 
aiied  by  the  conversationalists  in  soviet. 

NEW  LIGHTS  ON   BROADWAY 

It  is  queer  how  you  can  meet  old 
tuniliar  wayside  acquaintances  day 
after  day,  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  then, 
suddenly,  some  little  incident  will  pop 
out  of  the  unexpected  and  reveal  to  you 
tbeir  whole  personalities,  setting,  and 
responsibility  to  the  universe. 

I  went  down  to  mail  a  letter  and  get 
a  paper,  and  walked  back  through  the 
woods.  I  turned  off  the  lane  at  a  place 
that  is  n't  usual,  going  over  the  wall 
instead  of  through  the  legitimate  gap 
ukI  walking  through  wet  wild  asters 
And  poison  ivy,  and  by  way  of  various 
outooppingiB  of  rock,  on  which  I  sat 


down  experimentally  from  time  to  time, 
to  open  my  paper,  combat  the  mos- 
quitoes briefly,  and  withdraw.  This 
departure  from  the  path  may  have 
been  the  reason  for  the  general  change 
in  the  face  of  things,  although  I  came 
back  before  long  to  the  usual  open  spot, 
and  found  the  usual  two  horses  grazing 
there,  went  up  the  little  hill  past  them 
and  through  the  usual  sagged  place  in 
their  wir&-fence.  On  the  edge  of  the 
sunny  open  space  on  top  of  the  hill,  in 
the  fringy  edge  of  the  sumach  and  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  with  goldenrod  adorn- 
ing the  prospect,  I  recognized  the  des- 
tined ledge  of  rock  on  which  to  read  my 
paper;  so  I  sat  down  to  consider  Cox 
and  Harding  in  parallel  columns. 

Other  voices  not  political  began  to 
get  my  attention,  but  I  did  n't  listen 
much.  They  were  wdl  away  on  the 
other  side  of  the  trees,  and  it  was  n't 
my  business.  After  a  while  the  two 
horses  came  plunging  out  of  the  thicket 
and  across  the  lower  edge  of  the  grassy 
space  and  into  the  thicket  on  the  other 
side,  shouts  pursuing;  and  then  a  man 
in  a  whitish  shirt  and  no^colored  trou- 
sers, with  a  long  stick  in  his  hand,  came 
after.  He'd  been  'chasing  those  horses 
all  morning,  lady,'  he  explained  as  he 
went  by.  'It's  hard  to  catch  horses. 
You  think  you  have  them  cornered  and 
they  get  away  from  you.' 

I  wished  him  success  this  time,  and 
thought  he  had  it;  but  he  had  n't.  Then 
another  man  appeared  —  a  long,  lean 
man  who  left  an  impression  of  blue 
gingham  shirt  in  the  general  color-effect 
of  the  landscape  as  he  went  across  it. 
Had  the  horses  gone  up  by  here?  he 
wanted  to  know.  No,  not  up  by  here; 
they  had  gone  doum  by  here,  I  told  him, 
with  the  other  man  after  them,  but 
they  had  n't  passed  again.  So  he  went 
off  to  beat  the  woods. 

From  that  time  my  reading-room 
was  the  scene  of  crossings  and  recross- 
ings,  of  pursuit,  escape,  bewilderment. 
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of  explosions  of  baffled  wrath  from  the 
White  Shirt  and  mild  perplexity  from 
the  Blue  Gingham.  They  ran  across  it, 
shouting;  they  walked  across  it,  puz- 
zled. They  collapsed  on  it,  to  pant  and 
rest.  They  called  across  it  from  oppo- 
site thickets  to  each  other,  to  ask  what 
luck.  They  stood  in  the  middle  of  it 
and  scratched  their  heads.  And  once  in 
a  long  while,  the  horses  crossed  it — now 
a  brown  streak  moving  above  the  green 
leafage  where  the  bushes  were  low,  now 
cantering  into  the  open,  flicking  their 
tails  and  having  a  very  happy  time. 

They  weren't  his  horses,  said  the 
Blue  Gingham.  They  were  the  other 
man's.  He  just  thought  he'd  give  him 
a  hand.  The  White  Shirt  had  a  great 
deal  more  to  say.  Not  that  he  loitered 
to  say  it  —  in  fact,  he  was  generally 
running  all  the  way  across.  But  he 
somehow  managed  in  passing  to  convey 
a  great  deal.  He'd  been  after  those 
horses  since  eight  o'clock  this  morning, 
lady.  He  was  tired  out,  running.  He 
did  n't  know  when  he'd  been  so  tired. 
He  was  winded.  He'd  like  to  know 
where  the  devil  those  horses  went.  He 
was  to  bring  them  in  this  morning,  and 
here  it  was  eleven  o'clock,  and  his  folks 
were  moving  to-day  and  he  had  to 
go  home.  He  did  n't  know  what  he 
was  going  to  do.  Those  horses  were 
foxy.  They  were  the  coach-horses,  and 
they'd  always  been  here  and  knew  ev- 
ery lane. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  me  before  to 
think  of  those  horses  as  belonging  to 
anyone.  I  had  just  thought  of  them  as 
independent  personalities  roaming  the 
woods  at  will  —  within  the  limitation 
of  certain  fences,  perhaps;  we  all  have 
our  barriers  somewhere.  And  here  they 
were  flooded  with  a  whole  new  light, 
creatures  of  duties,  subject  to  a  fore- 
man, a  boss  —  to  who  knows  what  hier- 
archy of  authority?  —  maybe  to  Her 
in  the  end.  Here  they  were  shown  as 
unreliable,  sly,  selfish,  lazy  —  no  con- 


sideration for  anybody's  con 
reasonableness — no  gratitud 
strike  at  present,  for  shorter 
more  time  to  eat,  and  who  < 
becomes  of  the  established  i 
tem!  How  little  you  really 
people  you  meet  every  day! 

Well,  White  Shirt  was  wine 
said,  he'd  been  at  it  since  ei^ 
this  morning,  and  he  was  tin 
all  the  time.  He  dropped  € 
under  a  tree.  He  mopped  hi 
his  wide-open  neck  and  chest, 
nothing  to  do  but  run  and  ea 
*0n  our  place  you  just  hold  ( 
pie  and  the  horses  *11  come  ri^ 
We  don't  ever  tie  the  cows.  I 
to.  Milk  them  right  out  in 
field,  and  they'll  stand.  Con 
you  when  you  call  them,  anc 
their  milk.  They  know  when 
ing-time.  If  they  were  my  he 
White  Shirt  vindictively,  *I'c 
to  the  plough.  I'd  work  so 
fat  oflF  'em.  Work  'em  eigl 
day.  Then  I  guess  they  wou 
Keep  'em  at  it  about  two  wc 

Once,  for  a  long  time,  there 
and  I  supposed  the  wicked  wc 
But  they  were  n't.  White  £ 
peared  with  a  paper-bag  und 
and  a  hunk  of  bread  and  an  a] 
hand.  I  supposed  it  was  lure, 
really  lunch. 

*It's  hard  to  have  to  eat 
nm,'  he  said.  'Have  those  h 
by?' 

No,  they  had  n't  been  by. 

'I'm  going  down  that  wa> 
*If  they  come  along,  will  yc 
me  know,  please?' 

I  would,  willingly.  But 
White  Shirt  did  loiter.  WitI 
on  my  rock  just  above  where 
out  of  the  grass,  he  hung,  p 
we  exchanged  the  stories  of 
All  the  while  he  fancied  hir 
down  that  way,  hotfoot  after 
—  mopped  his  brow  at  intc 
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►lor  as  the  maple  syrup  —  well  — 
j'd  give  any  man  five  dollars. 
As  I  was  going  home,  I  met  him  down 
here  the  path  goes  over  the  wall.  He 
lied  to  me  as  soon  as  I  came  in  sight, 
know  whether  they'd  been  up  there 
my  direction;  but  they  had  n't. 
e'd  mended  the  fence  down  here,  and 
)  did  n't  believe  they  could  have  got 
^er  —  he  wondered  if  they  could.  I 
d  n't  believe  they  could,  either,  for 
e  low  place  in  the  wall  was  so  built  up 
at  I  did  n't  recognize  it,  and  there  are 
w  barbed  wires  across,  besides. 
And  all  this  in  New  York  City,  just 
r  Broadway,  and  three  blocks  from 
e  subway  station! 

ASTRONOMY 

'ter  the  sun  has  gone  to  bed, 
le  stars  come  out.  All  overhead 
ve  seen  them  twinkling.  It  was  late, 
>r  sometimes  I  stay  up  till  eight. 

I  stayed  up  till  half-past  ten, 
50uld  n't  count  them,  even  then. 
It  when  the  moon  is  shining  bright, 
ost  of  the  stars  keep  out  of  sight. 

id  one  nighty  when  the  moon  was 

gone, 
bought  I  saw  them  on  the  lawn, 
I  if  from  out  my  window  I 
BIS  looking  right  down  at  the  sky. 

it  that  was  ignorant  of  me: 
Ley  were  not  stars  at  all,  you  see, 
it  little  flies  that  fly  at  night, 
ich  carrying  a  tiny  light. 

A  QUEER   THING 

ire  got  a  shadow  —  and  I  think 
looks  like  when  I  spilled  the  ink, 
id  made  a  spot  upon  the  floor 
lat  won't  come  off  forevermore. 

le  first  time  that  I  noticed  it, 
fxu  astonished,  I  admit. 


I  wondered  what  that  thing  a 
That  went  along  in  front  of  m 

They  tell  me  that  because  the 
Can't  shine  through  me,  or  an 
I  make  this  shadow  on  the  Ian 
But  how,  I  do  not  understand 

So  when  the  sun  is  shining  cle 
My  shadow's  always  somewh 
And  every  little  thhig  I  do 
My  shadow  goes  and  does  it  t 

And  if  my  shadow's  not  in  sig 
In  front  of  me,  or  left,  or  right 
I  quickly  turn  about  and  find 
My  shadow  tagging  on  behinc 

And  sometimes  it  is  thin  and  t 
Along  the  grass  or  on  the  wall 
And  sometimes  it  is  short  and 
And  always  it  is  very  flat. 

It  never  makes  the  slightest  sc 
To  let  me  know  that  it  is  roun 
And  cloudy  days  I  look  in  vaii 
For  it.  I  guess  it  fears  the  rain 

JOHN 

On  January  IS,  1820,  Keats 
his  sister-in-law,  in  America, 
should  have  a  boy,  do  not  chri 
John,  and  persuade  George  n 
his  partiality  for  me  come  acn 
a  bad  name,  and  goes  against  8 
my  name  had  been  Edmund, 
have  been  more  fortunate.* 

Whether  or  not  this  was  tr 
John  Keats,  the  principle  is  tr 
many  other  names  foisted  i 
fenseless  children,  who  grow  n 
tered  by  a  real  malediction,  a  i 
liked.  We  can  learn  to  endure 
featiu*es  and  our  other  limitat 
a  name  cannot  be  lived  down 
ways  being  spoken  or  written, 
say  what  an  incentive  there  mi 
Edmund?  Who  knows  what 
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World  War  broke  out,  Pftul 
ving  in  Petrograd.  Unable  to 
sical  examination  required  by 
took  advantage  of  his  accurate 
the  Russian  language  and  peo- 
nteered  for  the  British  Secret 
was  assigned  to  the  place  of  a 
at  recently  murdered  by  the 
ad  for  the  better  part  of  a  year 
ich  as  any  master  of  detective 
profit  by.  Dukes  served  in  a 
itory,  and  subsequently  was 
he  Red  army  itself .  Heorgan- 
isive  courier  service  and  sent 
Dn  of  great  value.  Subsequent- 
ighted  for  his  services.  This 
le  describes  in  detail  the  open- 
'  his  extraordinary  adventures. 
Sharp  is  Professor  of  English 
iversity.  Katharine  FuUerton 
irtunately,  a  frequent  contrib- 
[>ages.  JeanKenyonMacken- 
[-loved  author  of  Black  Sheep, 
recent  Fortunate  FouM,  which 
e  from  reconmiending  to  every 

*  *  * 

sneer  Portor  (Mrs.  Francis 
lected  with  a  leading  women's 
wYork.  L.  Adams  Beck  is  an 
ar  and  traveler,  now  living  in 
West.  William  Beebe  has  re- 
one  of  his  most  profitable  so- 
Fungle  Laboratory  in  Kartabo: 
is  glad  to  announce  that  the 
four  gorgeous  volumes  of  his 
n  the  pheasant  is  now  off  the 
11  them  'gorgeous'  advisedly, 
erhaps,  no  more  intense  beau- 
lan  a  pheasant's  plumage ;  and 
and  pictures  that  beauty  is 
;ld  to  an  extent  which,  to  us, 
iema  quite  incredible.  Alfred 
lior  master  at  the  Hill  School, 
ennsylvania. 
*  *  * 

ler,  who  has '  adopted '  the  vil- 
ach&tel,  is  an  American  who 
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[lappy '  columnist ' 
yg  Post.  Nicholai 
aljevo»  Serbia,  the 
He  was  educated 
le  College  of  Bd- 
•  in  Switzerland, 
y,  and  Russia.  He 
»logy  at  Belgrade, 
t;  in  1919  he  was 
k,  and  in  Novem- 
irida.  In  the  re- 
>ing  on  in  Serbia, 
[e  is  President  ci 
re  Association  ol 
eration  with  the 
rrying  out  a  most 
ve  programme  ol 
wetfare.  In  1915 
i  States,  to  recall 
le  defense  of  their 
Diade  addresses  in 
tates  and  Canada, 
found  impression, 
ent  making  a  sec- 
he  interest  of  his 


mds  her  first  con- 
from  New  York 
[>pen  is  connected 
reau  of  the  New 
Lester  Warner, 
glish  at  Wellesley 
he  Atlantic's  per- 
t  Mowrer  is  the 
ol   the    Chicago 


est  roused  by  the 
r's  paper  on  the 
y  American  f arm- 
vite  Mr.  Bernard 
•ticle  representing 
w.  Though  not  a 
ch's  broad  experi- 
pathy  and  public 
irable  spokesman 
s  in  the  United 
s,  of  course,  of  his 
le  War  Industries 
perhaps,  has  not 
"^ery  useful  report 
the  request  of  the 


Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  his 
opinion  on  cooperative  buying.  Herbert 
Sidebotfaam,  for  many  years  an  important 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Manchester 
Gtuirdian,  became  a  'student  of  war'  in  the 
service  of  that  paper.  The  keenness  and 
comprehension  of  his  articles  brought  him 
wide  reputation,  and  in  1918  he  joined  the 
Times,  in  direct  succession  to  its  military 
correspondent,  the  famous  Colonel  Reping- 
ton.  At  present  he  is  a '  student  of  politics ' 
on  the  Times  staff.  Anne  O'Hare  McCor- 
mick,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  sends  this  informing 
little  contribution  from  abroad. 
*  *  * 

It  is  the  Ailardic*s  oft-expressed  opinion 
that  many  of  the '  roads  to  Ainericanization' 
lead  to  something  both  different  and  unde- 
sirable. Contrast,  please,  these  two  descrip- 
tions. 

This  from  Springfield,  Massachusetts:  — 

Dear  Atiantic,  — 

Every  fair-minded  person  will  admit  that  the 
United  States  government  has  provided  laws 
which,  consistent  with  the  safety  ol  the  nation, 
aid  the  alien  to  become  a  f  ull-flec^ged  citizen,  with 
the  rights,  duties,  and  Te«x>nsibilities — save  only 
digibility  to  the  office  of  president  —  of  the  na- 
tive bom.  .  .  . 

It  is  unfortunate,  therefore,  when  the  execu- 
tion of  these  laws  is  entrusted  ...  to  judges 
who,  by  their  treatment  .  .  .  breed  in  the  heart 
and  mind  of  a  petitioner,  not  affection  for  this 
country,  but  fear  and  distrust. 

For  instance,  thirty  alien  men  and  I  went  to  the 
G>urt  to  take  out  our  Declaration  of  Intention  to 
become  citizens.  We  had  been  led  to  take  this  step 
through  daily  contact  with  men  and  women  who 
had  typified  to  us  the  fine  qualities  of  true,  loyal 
Americans.  We  were  conducted  immediately  to 
the  office,  where  the  fee  was  collected.  This  was 
only  a  trivial  matter,  but  I  know  that  it  impressed 
me  with  the  idea  that '  pay  as  you  enter'  could  ap- 
ply to  more  than  street-cars.  However,  after  this 
introduction,  we  were  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  the  judge  before  whom  we  were  to  be  sworn  in, 
and  from  whom  we  were  to  receive  our  certificates. 

Surely,  this  ceremony  would  be  impressive,  I 
thought.  But,  no,  we  were  only  foreigners  to  the 
judge,  who  evidently  thought  that  since  the  ma- 
jority knew  little  English,  they  required  but  little 
courtesy.  We  stood  before  the  bar,  for  there  wm 
no  seats  on  our  side  of  it,  for  over  an  hour,  while 
the  judge,  with  his  feet  on  his  desk,  smoked,  and 
talked  casuaUy  to  other  men  in  the  office.  No  ex- 
planation was  vouchsafed  to  us  for  the  delay.  We 
simply  stood,  and  waited  his  pleasure.  After  an 
hour  had  elapsed,  I  asked  a  nearby  clerk  if  he 
could  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  dday.  This  was  his 
answer:  'Oh,  you'll  have  to  wait  till  the  )ud(gb 
^ets  ready.' 
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The  judge  finally  decided  that  he  was  too  busy 
»  attend  to  us  and  turned  the  affair  over  to  his 
sputy.  This  was  the  impressive  ceremony  I 
sard:  the  deputy  read  my  name,  —  which  for- 
mately  for  me  was*  the  fint  on  the  list,  —  said, 
lold  up  your  right  hand,'  read  the  Oath  of  Alle- 
ance^  which  he  mispronounced  and  mumbled  so 
lat  I  had  difficulty  m  recognizing  it,  handed  me 
ly  •  First  Piper.'  and  said.  ^Next/ 
The  undue  haste  in  administering  the  oath,  the 
iscourtesy  shown  to  us  because  we  were  fordgn- 
^m,  imbued  me.  not  with  respect  for  the  court,  but 
ith  relief  that  the  transaction  wasover.  and  indig- 
ition  that  one  man  had  misrepresented  to  thirty- 
Be  potential  citizens  the  ideals  and  traditions  oi 

lie  Af¥y»fM*%nMnn- 

DoBA  M.  Bbioob. 

And  this  other  from  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

>EAR  Atlantic, — 

You  may  be  interested  in  an  account  of  the  wd- 
>me  given  sixteen  new  citizens  last  week  in  Naah- 
iUe,  Tennessee. 

The  social  took  place  in  the  assembly  hall  oi 
^atldns's  Free  Ni^t  School,  where  there  was  an 
idience  ol  over  600,  mostly  fordgn-bom. 
Addresses  were  made  by  the  judge,  who  had 
ranted  dtizenship  papers,  the  mayor  of  the  dty, 
a  immigrant  of  many  years  standmg,  and  one  oi 
le  new  Americans. 

After  the  four  addresses  the  band  played  the 
[ational  airs  of  all  the  countries  represented,  while 
le  audience  visited  the  booths  slong  the  side  of 
le  wall,  where  French,  Austrians,  Uoumanians, 
Russians,  Italians,  Swiss,  Syrians,  and  Hungan- 
Qs,  dressed  in  the  national  costumes,  served  their 
&tive  dishes  and  greeted  us  in  their  mother 
»ngues. 

Tms  unioue  gathering  was  the  work  of  the  local 
hapter  of  Colonial  Dames,  the  Council  of  Jewish 
^omen,  and  the  Bertha  Fensterwald  Settlement. 
Yours  veiy  truly. 


With  even-handed  justice,  we  print  the 
>llowing:  — 

South  Hadubt,  Mass. 

^KAB  Atlantic. — 

Since  you  have  gone  into  the  advertising  bud- 
ess  with  such  happy  results  for  the  spinster  who 
ished  a  ready-nuuie,  self-supporting  family,  do 
ou  think  you  can  conscientiously  refuse  other 
pplications  of  a  soul-stirring  description? 
As  expressing,  perhaps,  the  suppressed  desires 
f  a  majority  oi  your  raiders,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
Bst  t^  foQowing  advertisements  which  might 
isult  in  untold  happiness  for  so  many. 
I.  I  am  an  earnest  student,  who  has  completed 
1  the  woric  which  can  be  done  in  my  line  m  this 
>untry.  I  have  always  wanted  to  tnivd.  and  as 
0  institution  seems  eager  to  ^ve  me  a  f eUowship 
»r  foreign  research,  I  am  anxious  to  find  someone 
ho  wmsupply  the  financial  backing  and  permit 
le  to  go  to  Europe  for  an  tiuit^nife  tune.  Arvgu- 
\r  income  during  my  absence  would  be  necessary, 
n.  I  am  a  young  woman,  thirty  years  of  age, 


who  has  grown  tired  oi  wearing  hi 
and  years  and  years,  and  mendii 
her  clothes.  I  am  very  good-look 
a  suitable  setting  for  my  beaut\ 
vided  before  it  fades  away.  Wil 
touch  with  a  wonum  whose  jewel 
no  longer  a  shrine  for  beauty. 

in.  I  am  a  poet  whose  poem 
cepted  by  the  leading  magazines 
fiuusM  are  repellent  to  my  sendti 
fear  the  effect  on  my  genius.  Thei 
one  who,  if  my  pU^t  were  knon 

Sive,  that  my  poems  might  be  p] 
eltixe, 

TV,  Well-educated  college  pro 
usual  salaiy),  devoted  reader  of  tl 
special  pleasure  in  an  unintem 
browsing.  Tricking  the  subscript 
favorite  periodical,  a  walk  to  the 
is  now  necessaiy.  in  order  to  pro 
stimulation  at  the  price  of  breald 
ning.  Will  some  kind  person  supply 
Very  truly  yours, 

CATHAROa 


We  are  glad  to  give  space  t 
communication  from  one  of  < 
low  citizens  who  happens  to 
the  statements  of  a  contribul 
litteraiim  from  this  '  America 

CmcAGO.  III.  i 

The  EnrroR,  Atlantic  Monthl 

Inclosed  you'll  find  a  page  fi 

dovak  Renew  exposing  your  lyin 

your  magazine. 

Liers  are  the  neatest  danger  t 
oi  the  worid  and  you  are  one  of  i 
I  hope  you'll  die  like  a  dirty  d(^ 
Yours  truly 

a  Amc 
of  Czechodov] 


Regarding  the  prejudice  a£ 
sensibly  discussed  by  Mr.  Be 
Atlantic^  many  Americans  oi 
origin  may  listen  with  profit 
the  Captains  of  Israd,  called 
teresting  letter  from  E.  J.  Do 
M.  R.  C,  United  SUtes  Arm 

...  It  seems  our  narrow-mii 
ists  have  forgotten  the  Jewish  sail 
of  the  Qumian  rdigion.  They 
heard  of  Sir  William  Herschd,  I 
and  W.  Meyerbeer,  the  astronoi 
Cohn  and  Victor  Meyer,  the  che 
Ricardo  and  Ferdinand  Lassalle. 
of  Geiger  and  Sir  Frauds  Cohn  P 
torians;  of  Ezekiel.  Israds,  and  £p 
tors;  of  Madame  Rachd.  Edmu 
fidd.  and  Sarah  Bernhardt,  the  d] 
George  Jessd  and  Asser,  the  ji 
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erary  fame;  oi 
kube,  Abraham 
acobi  and  Ein- 
delssohn,  Mey- 
i  musiciaiu;  of 
le  philosophers; 
Bernard  Abra- 
lirsch  and  Pro- 
iTopists;  nor  of 
ice  of  England; 
ed  SUtes  Su- 
Juliiis  Rosen- 
efense;  Jacques 
inder,  the  econ- 
;.  Warburg,  the 
he  Rockdeller 

alienism  in  this 
lire,  unadulter- 


ion  Pictures,* 

0,  comes  from 

and  as  the  ed- 

rs,  •  There  must 
•ut  to  add  —  in 
:H00LS.  The 
the  State  must 
Anding  between 
e  better  class  of 
oblem,  nor  even 
problem.  There 
y  as  there  is  for 
onship  between 
good  deal  of  the 

1,  as  Mr.  Snyder 

(rious  Democrat- 
»ple  is  so  filthy, 
ferent  to  life,  so 
\  those  described 
r  Central  Missis- 
but  in  a  measure 
of  circumstance, 
lack  to  Charles 

m*s  slime,  not  a 
in  which  he  lives, 
1  about  him,  not 
lot  a  brutality  of 
I  its  retribution 
p  to  the  proudest 
I  the  hi^.* 


Poet's  call.  A 
jnerican  Navy 
Eddy's  poetic 


>lish  the  letters  of 
would  not  pay  to 
ind  Jesse,  is  that, 
leniences  of  Wil- 


liam and  Henry,  only  Frank  and  Jesse  James 
themselves  ever  hung  upon  their  own  sentences. 
(As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jesse  was  killed  by  a  Ford — 
Bob,  not  Henry.) 
In  other  words:  — 

THE  REASON  WHY 

The  reason  why  it  would  not  pay 

To  print  the  sentences  imoosed 
On  Fnnk  and  Jesse  James  that  day 

Is  very  readily  disclosed. 

Uncounted  thousands  hang  upon 

The  sentences  of  WiUiam  James* 
And  Henry  is  another  son 

A  host  adoring  stiU  acclaims. 

The  sentences  of  Frank  and  Jesse 

Were  tJioee  on  which  they  both  were  himg; 

And  since  they  ceased  to  be  'in  esse,' 
Their  sentences  are  best  unsung. 

S.    E.    Ma 

•  •  • 

This  comment  on  the  *new  schools,'  by  a 
conservative,  voices  the  natural  doubts  of 
many  teachers  and  parents. 

Deab  Atlantic, — 

The  articles  in  the  Atlantic  have  interested  me. 
I  have  a  desire  to  ask  questions.  We  hear  much 
about  fitting  the  boys  and  girls  for  life.  That 
means,  or  should  mean,  fitting  them  to  become 
good  citizens  of  a  great  country.  Will  these  pro- 
gressive schools  do  that.'^  What  are  some  of  the 
fundamental  lessons  children  should  learn?  What 
does  a  schoolroom  need  for  eflfective  work? 

The  most  important  lesson  is  that  of  obedienc^ 
If  not  learned  m  childhood,  like  some  diseases  of 
children  it  comes  hard  later  in  life.  Amencan 
children  of  the  present  day  are  not  famed  for  their 
respect  for  authority.  Will  these  methods  de- 
velop that  quality?  If  so,  welcome  freedom  m  the 
classroom,  socialized  recitation,  student  govern- 
ment, and  all  the  rest.  ,     J  .        . 

A  second  lesson  is  perseverance  —  the  domgol 
a  task  whether  we  feel  like  doing  it  or  not.  We 
cannot  go  far  in  life  without  comine  nght  up 
acainst  that  necessity.  Here  is  somethmg  to  be 
done.  The  chUd  dislikes  to  do  it.  Devices  to 
arouse  interest  fail,  as  they  sometimes  wUl.  What 
then?  Does  this  continual  appeal  to  the  ^terest 
of  the  child  develop  and  strengthen  the  nght  kmd 
of  fibre  in  his  character?  Is  *the  irksomeness  of 
the  steady  grind' altogether  to  be  deplored? 

The  musician  knows  what  the  steady  gnnd 
means  early  in  life.  The  hours  at  the  piano  or 
violin  are  a  strain  upon  muscles  and  nerv^.  Is  it 
phvsically  more  harmful  for  a  child  to  sit  on  a 
chair  adjusted  to  his  needs  and  give  courteous  at- 
tention to  class  recitations  and  discussions?  Ihe 
writer  of  one  article  speaks  of  the  temperamental 
child  who  suffered  so  much  under  this  strain  that 
he  jumped  out  of  the  window  and  went  home.  Is 
it  not  possible  that  there  may  be  children  who  wiU 
be  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  carpentry  bench 
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in  the  oorner  of  the  room,  *to  which  the  boy  may 
repair  when  tired  ol  mental  work?' 

Not  only  the  musician,  but  the  arUst,  the  arti- 
san, the  scientist,  the  athlete,  the  farmer,  and  the 
home-keeper  know  the  weariness  of  routine.  They 
know,  too,  that  the  world's  business  must  be  done, 
and  they  set  themselves  to  the  task.  Is  that  not 
the  attitude  of  a  good  citizen? 

And  now,  what  about  the  schoolroom?  What 
is  needed  there?  Air  and  sunlight,  certainly,  but 
why  luxury?  An  artist's  studio  is  not  a  place  ol 
ease  and  luxury;  it  is  a  place  suited  to  his  work. 
The  laboratory  ol  a  scientist  may  not  be  beauti- 
ful: it  is  a  workshop.  A  glance  at  either  of  these 
places  shows  the  nature  of  the  work  done  there. 

A  schoolroom  is  a  pUce  where  the  child  learns 
to  do  things,  where  he  discovers  things  by  his  own 
thinlcing  and  experimenting,  and  where  —  after 
some  patient  drudgery,  it  may  be  —  he  experi- 
ences the  joy  of  accomplishment.  Does  it  need  to 
suggest  the  luxury  ol  a  cultured  home,  so  that 
some  children'need  not  stepdown  when  they  leave 
their  homes  for  school '?  If  they  do  'step  down' 
from  these  homes,  and  touch  elbows  with  others 
who  step  up  when  they  enter  the  school,  it  seems 
to  me  a  whdesome  preparation  for  citizenship. 

Too  conservative?  Perhaps  so;  though  pro- 
lects  and  motivation  are  a  part  of  my  creeid.  out 
has  not  the  educational  pendulum  swung  far 
enough  in  this  direction?  M.  T.  H. 


of  Bostonians  by  the  operation  oi  th 
ural  selection  or  the  survival  of  the 
unfit  are  either  in  jail  —  or  Heaven. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  L 


*From  Missouri'  comes  this  p 
tribution  to  a  current  discussion 

Dkar  Atlantic;  — 
What  do  teachers  know? 
One  of  them  who  is  taking  an  exte 
in  English  asked  me  not  long  ago  foi 
mation  regarding  modern  poets.  I 
authority,  l>ut  I  gave  her  a  few  nam 
took  notes  industriously. 

'Grace  FaUow  Norton,'  I  said,  ' 
has  a  poem  in  the  AtlanHc' 
She  carefullv  put  down,  'Norton  - 
I  would  n't  have  spoiled  that  for  \h 
wmt  on  hastily,  though  somewhat  c 
say  that  Amy  Lowell  is  periiaps  at  th 
school  of  free  verse  in  this  country. 

She  was  very  businesslike.  'Amy 
lotted  down,  'school  of  free  verse, 
looked  up,  pencil  poised,  —  'And  n 
school  located? '  she  asked. 

Sincerely, 

Mabt  F.  I 


"Rngliflli  as  she  is  spoke  in  Boston,  we  have 
fully  discussed;  but  of  English  as  Boston 
writes  her,  the  publication  of  the  following 
example  may  be  of  educational  interest  to 
Chicago  and  way  stations. 

KxukMAZoo,  Michigan. 
Dear  Atlantic, — 

The  wonderful  tales  which  have  been  related 
by  your  correspondents  concerning  the  super-ed- 
ucated proletariat  of  Boston  are  b^  no  means  in- 
credible to  me.  Of  course  Bostonians  are  expert 
linguists  —  they  have  to  be,  in  order  to  get  about 
their  city  and  keep  out  of  jail. 

For  example,  on  a  visit  to  your  city,  my  eye 
lighted  on  this  si^n:  'Smoking  allowed  on  this  car 
only  when  weauier  permits  running  cars  with 
windows  open,  and  then  only  back  of  cross  seats, 
when  at  least  four  windows  on  each  side,  includ- 
ing windows  back  of  cross  seats,  are  open.' 

I  repressed  my  desire.  But  suppose  some  un- 
fortunate, more  venturesome  than  I,  had  decided 
to  take  a  chance.  Suppose  that,  after  reading  this 
lign  carefully,  he  had  taken  his  place  as  dir^^ted* 
back  of  the  cross  seats,  and  that  the  four  win- 
dows on  each  side  were  open,  including  the  win- 
dows ba(^  of  the  cross  seats.  But  suppose  that, 
baving  onlv  a  single-track  mind,  he  had  failed  to 
QoteUiat  it  was  raining  outside,  and  hence,  al- 
though the  windows  were  open,  the  weather 
really  would  not  permit  running  the  cars  with 
windows  open.  He  would  of  course  be  violating 
the  regulation  by  smoking,  and  the  poor  devil 
would  be  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment.  Per- 
lonally  I  am  inclined  to  account  for  the  culture 


And  ^hile  we  are  on  the  subjec 
ing,  perhaps  it  is  appropriate  t 
certain  attitude  toward  it  on  t 
some  parents.  We  print  this  i 
example  sent  us  from  a  famous  sc 

Dear  Atlantic,  — 

Behold  the  trials  of  the  secondary  a 
endeavors  to  teach  the  youth  of  to-di 
English  Composition.  The  paragra] 
the  reaction,  m  part,  of  a  lawyer  d 
City  whose  son  nad  failed  to  meet 
ments.  The  name  of  the  boy  and  of  tl 
changed,  the  rest  i»4^ii  exact  transcrip 

'Just  how  a  boy, pa i;  ffiil  in  the  sub 
lish,  even  I  today  M)it£.  ly  own  expc 
not  see  or  understand,  siSH  without  1: 
fear  of  possible  successful  .o  itradict 
that  no  man  lives  today  who  could  n 
as  havinff  failed  or  succeeded  in  En^ 
on  possibly  definitions  or  lack  of 
something  to  memory;  the  subject  o 
too  broad  to  be  marked  down  that  wi 
one  miffht  be  very  learned  in  Englis] 
line  and  be  utteriy  dumb  about  anoth< 
could  8a.y  failure,  it  seems  incrediUe  t 
even,  but  for  fear  you  may  not  undei 
wish  to  say  definitely  that  I  am  raisi 
with  you  or  Kensington.  I  do  not  < 
position  to  do  that,  but  it  is  such  an  al 
element  to  all  growing  young  men  thai 
of  any  person  might  be  valuable  even 
ton  when  submitted  by  fair  impartial 
am  trying  to  do  that,  notwithstand 
involved.  • 
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It  is  not  often  that  new  books  by  a  brother  and 
sstcr  appear  on  the  same  publishing  list  at  al- 
noft  the  tame  moment.  This  is  occurring  in  the 
caaeol  SkackUd  Youths  by  Edward  Yeemans,  of 
duc^D,  and  The  IaUU  Garden,  by  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Flrancis  King,  of  Alma,  Michigan.  Mrs. 
\ja%  is  abeady  well  known  as  an  authority  on 
Kiidening.  For  some  time  she  has  been  an  official 
d  Uie  Garden  Club  of  America,  and  is  now  presi- 
drat  ol  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Aaocktion.  She  is,  besides,  the  author  of  two 
important  books  on  gardens  and  gardening,  one 
of  them  published  several  years  ago,  the  other 
wHldn  tivo  months.  But  her  new  book,  scheduled 
at  tUs  writing  for  June  publication  by  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  Press,  —  in  these  days  of*  upheaval 
among  printers  and  bookbinders  one  says  *  sched- 
uled* instead  of  *  to  be  published,*  —  is  quite  dif- 
(rrent  in  that  it  is  far  more  compact,  more  delib- 
nately  practical,  and  less  expensive  than  either 
d  ber  previous  books.  The  spirit  of  it  is  clearly 
irrealed  in  two  paragraphs  from  her  Preface:  — 

'The  fittk  garden  will  save  the  children.  In  it 
tbe  diiklren  are  the  first  to  feel  at  home;  for 
wiiere  is  the  baby  who  does  not  love  a  flower? 
And  where  is  the  four-year-old  who  will  not  plant 
ud  watch  a  seed.'  If  our  children  grow  to  man- 
be  d  and  womanhood  without  the  love  of  beauty, 
«v  are  a  nation  lost.  I  quote  the  words  of  a 
friokl.  a  fine  woman  farmer:  "There  never  was  a 
time  when  so  much  ^ns  being  done  to  foster  the 
(wnraerdal  spirit  on  the  farm  in  the  children. 
I^nk  at  the  pig  clubs,  the  baby-beef  clubs,  the 
pooltiy  dubs,  the  canninf?  clubs,  i^!iich  the  gov- 
'Tunent  is  promoting.  eauty,  too,  should  be 
<TJtivated  in  the  yoir  .  ^^  the  children  do  not 
pow  up  with  flower    ^>w     never  will  fully  enjoy 

'When,  throughout  this  country,  the  flower- 
piden  on  the  farm  —  when  the  snudl  place,  well 
pluoed  and  planted  —  shall  have  become  the 
rule,  not  the  exception,  we  shall  possess  a  per- 
vading loveliness  in  a  land  where  to-day  such 
loveliDeis  is  sadly  lacking.  In  the  successful 
treatment  ol  ground  small  in  dimension,  in  the 
Icaatifal  quality  of  the  little  garden,  lies  the  true 
'oture  beauty  ci  America.* 

With  suggestiN-e  pictures,  plans,  and 'tables 
M».  King  tells,  out  of  her  omti  experience,  how 
^  fittk  garden  on  which  so  much  depends  can 
t«  made  in  almost  any  surroimdings.  After  all, 
the  fatother  and  sister  are  working  in  precisely 
^  «ttne  direction  —  one  for  the  unshackling  of 


youth  in  the  schoolroom,  the  other  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  human  spirit  through  a  loving  inti- 
macy with  flowers. 

«  *  * 

Speaking  of  shackled  youth  —  an  inmate  of  a 
state  prison  in  the  Middle  West  has  recently 
shown  his  interest  in  the  publications  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  Press  by  asking  whether  he 
might  not  secure  even  an  imperfect  copy  of  The 
Letters  of  William  James  in  exchange  for  speci- 
mens of  the  artistic  handiwork  of  his  fellow  pris- 
oners. It  was  fortunately  possible  to  place  a  copy 
of  the  book  in  the  hands  of  this  correspondent. 
It  is  always  a  pleasant  exercise  of  the  imagination 
to  follow  a  book  from  the  place  of  its  production 
to  that  of  its  reading,  and  to  observe  in  fancy  the 
impression  it  produces.  The  Letters  of  William 
James  have  carried  delight  and  liberation  to 
many  persons,  but  there  is  no  copy  of  the  book 
the  reading  of  which  would  have  been  more  inter- 
esting to  watch  and  to  discuss  than  the  copy 
sent  forth  in  res]K)nse  to  our  correspondent's 
inquiry. 

*  «  * 

The  name  of  Miss  Edith  M.  Patch  seems  dear- 
ly destined  to  become  widely  knoi^vn  and  highly 
valued  in  connection  i;\ith  her  books  of  nature 
stories  for  children.  About  a  year  ago  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  Press  published  the  first  volume, 
Hexapod  Stories,  in  her  Little  Gateways  to  Science 
series.  (We  live  in  perpetual  terror  that  Gateways 
will  be  misprinted  Getaways!)  In  May  the  second 
volume.  Bird  Stories,  made  its  appearance,  and 
it  b  meeting  with  a  reception  which  justifies  our 
confident  belief  that  the  work  of  a  real  naturalist 
who  knows  how  to  write,  supplemented  by  the 
illustrations  of  another  real  naturalist  who  knows 
how  to  draw,  is  sure  to  win  the  recognition  it  de- 
serves. WTiat  Mr.  Robert  J.  Sim  has  done  for  her 
two  books  by  means  of  his  illustrations  should 
carry  his  name,  like  ^isa  Patch's,  far  outside  the 
sdentific  drcles  in  which  their  reputations  were 
first  established. 

It  seems  a  far  cry  from  Bird  Stories  to  'potato 
mosaic'  The  first  term  requires  no  explanation; 
the  second  suggests  to  the  uninitiated  an  amazing 
blend  of  Ireland  and  Byzantium.  But  it  is  from 
Bird  Stories  to  *  potato  mosaic'  that  Miss  Patch, 
in  her  professional  capacity  of  Entomologist  of 
the  University  of  Maine,  has  turned  for  the  sum- 
mer. At  Aroostook  Farm,  Presque  Isle,  Maine, 
she  is  now  devoting  herself,  at  the  request  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at  Washington  and 
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;ment  of  Plant  Patholog>'  at  the  Maine 
il  Experiment  Station,  to  a  study  of 
le  connection  between  rose  and  other 
1  the  plant  disease  bearing  the  Irish- 
name.  The  rescue  of  the  potato-see<l 
'  Maine  is  the  extremely  important  ob- 
'.  work  for  which  she  has  temporarily 
1  the  pleasures  of  authorship.  But  her 
rays  to  Science  are  evidently  swinging 
lender  open. 

*  *  * 

the  last  industries  of  Mr.  A.  Edward 
?fore  he  sailed  for  Europe  late  in  May 
■ribe  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  book- 
ents  and  his  own  autograph  on  pages 
id  ^ith  the  limited  edition  of  hb  new 
Magnificent  Farce,  and  Other  Dirersions 
-Collector,  which  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
publish  early  in  the  autunm.  Collec- 
already  got  wind  of  this  volume,  and 
ce  orders  for  the  two  hundred  and 
1  to  be  offered  for  sale  are  accumulating' 
lat  seems  sure  to  place  the  book  among 
rities  of  the  *when,  as,  and  if  issued* 
ti  rapidly  go  above  par.  Mr.  Newton 
juished  between  quotations  from  the 
\  othera  and  of  himself  by  the  use  of 
marks  in  the  first  instance  and  not  in 
;  but  in  the  quotations  from  others  he 
indicated  the  source  from  which  he  has 
"his  amounts  to  the  invention  of  a 
ne  for  nearly  every  possessor  of  the 
I  trace  the  sentiment  ^nth  which  it  is 
o  its  lair.  From  Bacon  and  Dr.  John- 
to  Mr.  Newton's  own  contemporaries, 
of  books  sound  their  praises  in  memnr- 
.  The  only  pity  is  that  one  volume  can 
a  single  quotation  of  Mr.  Newton's 
[1  not  the  entire  collection. 


nmer  Schools  of  the  country  will  soon 
swing,  and  just  what  this  means  is  but 
lized  by  many  Americans.  There  are 
i  who  do  realize  it,  for  it  is  in  terms  of 
5  that  the  enrollments  in  those  depart- 
5ur  colleges  and  universities  are  num- 
ley  have  indeed  become  a  definite  and 
element  in  the  national  scheme  of  edu- 
Tiat  separates  them  most  sharply  from 
tutions  of  learning  is  that  nearly  all  the 
ire  themselves  teachers.  The  flocking 
isy  men  and  women  to  Summer  Schools, 
•  the  sake  of  liecoming  better  teachers, 
le  study  either  of  educational  methmis 
own  special  subjects,  is  a  phenomenon 
mise  for  the  teaching  profession. 


Among  the  bits  of  knowledge  which  t 
pick  up  to  the  greatest  advantage  we  cai 
hoping  that  the  learning  teachers  will  lea 
thing  this  summer  about  the  newer  sort 
published  for  educational  purposes  — 
particular,  the  textbooks  that  proceed  1 
Atlantic  Monthly  Press.  It  has  been  ou 
desire  that  vhese  books  should  embody 
spirit  in  education,  the  spirit  that  relai 
ing  directly  to  life.  It  is  not  to  the  pund 
blue-stocking  that  they  are  addressed 
the  person  whose  mind  is  open  to  the  re 
that  liten  lure,  history,  science,  and  ari 
remote*  \eatioas,  to  be  studied  by  Pet 
but  yr  1  portions  of  life  itself,  the  life  ^ 
are  capable  of  leading.  Mr.  Edward  Y 
has  said  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  besid< 
Shackled  YotUh;  we  believe  that  our  sd 
college  texts  put  the  general  theory  into 
But  what  is  this?  Is  our  Shop-Talk  mei 
perceptibly  into  a  Sunmier-School  lectu 
bh  the  thought! 

*  *  * 

The  gradual  entrance  of  phrases  into 
speech  is  one  of  the  interesting  phenc 
language.  It  was  recently  illustrated  at  t 
sellers'  Convention  at  Atlantic  City,  wb 
complLshed  bookseller  of  Chicago,  Mi 
Kroch,  addressed  his  fellow-workers  on  1 
tice  of  their  calling.  *  From  my  eariy  y 
said,  *  I  felt  the  amenities  of  book-collec 
this  incomparable  joy  taught  me  the  ps 
of  the  book-buyers.'  WTien,  later  on, 
casually  of  *  another  Newton,'  it  was  ea 
where  the  *  amenities'  phrase  came  fron 

It  was  in  a  few  sentences  about  the  j 
that  control  his  own  selling  of  books  ' 
Kroch  answered  many  questions  that  h 
raised  about  the  decline  of  bookshops 
he  asked,  could  he  self  books  to  Strang 
became  his  friends,  and  returned  for  moi 
*  Because  I  offered  them  something  I  knc 
thing  I  loved,  and  because  I  transmittec 
my  honest  enthusiasm.  AH  this  was  uno 
genuine,  and  not  forced.  And  here  you 
first  three  points  of  the  successful  Ix 
know  your  lxx)ks;  become  enthusiastic  o^ 
transmit  this  enthusiasm  to  your  client 

This  *  slogan '  for  booksellers  is  not  so  c 
that  motto  for  purcha^sers,  *  Buy  a  Book 
which  Mr.  Newton  himself  launched  ii 
lantic.  But  if  Mr.  Kroch's  *  points'  coul< 
even  more  widely  operative  than  they  a 
side  of  the  book-counters,  and  Mr.  ] 
principle  on  the  other,  how  happil} 
troubles  of  publishers,  booksellers,  and 
ing  public  might  be  resolved! 
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»rge,  then  Speaking  recently  in  the  House  of 

in  the  As-  Commons,  the  British  Prime  Minister, 

it  the  di-  in  referring  to  the  origin  of  the  war» 

countries  said,  — 

ne  no  less  ^The  more  one  reads  the  memoirs 

and  were  and  books  written  in  the  different  coun- 

Id  double  tries  upon  what  happened  before  Au- 

predicted  gust  1, 1914,  the  more  one  realizes  that 

le  nations  no  one  at  the  head  of  affairs  quite 

lin;  and  it  meant  war  at  that  stage.  It  was  some- 

1.  Within  thing  towards  which  they  glided,  or 

^  midst  of  rather  staggered  and  stumbled,  perhaps 

recorded  through  folly.' 

ice.  President  Wilson  was  savagely  cen- 

nany  has  sured  in  1916  for  a  speech  in  which  he 

s  conflict,  said  that  he  did  not  know  just  what  the 

■mally  ac-  War  was  about,  and  had  never  been  able 

Versailles,  to  find  anybody  who  could  tell  hinu 

ly  was  re-  To  his  exasperated  critics  there  was  no 

that  Ger-  mystery  whatever  about  it.  Europe  was 

tionsthat  at  war  because  the  Germans  were  a 

that  Ger-  wicked  and  depraved  folk,  who  had 

s  that  in-  taken  diabolical  advantage  of  the  un^ 

*he  record  suspecting  innocence  of  the  Russians, 

main,  the  the  French,  and  the  British.  An  opin- 

mment  in  ion  of  that  sort  does  well  enough  for  the 

if ter  Lord  temporary  purposes  of  propaganda,  but 

he  British  it  hardly  serves  the  ends  of  history;  and 

;n  Affairs,  curiously  enough  we  are  still  without 

3ur-power  authentic  information  as  to  the  final  ar- 

BLtion  that  gument  that  swung  the  Imperial  Gov- 

oations  at  emment  to  one  of  the  most  reckless  and 
disastrous  decisions  in  all  history.   All 
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the  Gennan  war  memoir^  biographies, 
and  reooUections  that  have  appeared 
since  the  war  are  strangely  vague  when 
they  arrive  at  that  fateful  moment 
when  the  sword  was  thrown  into  the 
balance.  They  do  not  tdl  us  precisely 


When  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer made  the  speech  referred  to, 
the  $2,250,000,000  which  the  nations 
were  spending  every  year  for  past  and 
future  wars  represented  $50,000,000,- 
000  of  wealth,  on  a  basisof  five  per  cent 


who  was  in  favor  of  and  who  was  op-^^in  other  words,  $50,000,000,000  of  the 
posed  to  war,  and  what  the  final  argu-     world's  assets  were  for  all  practical  pur- 


ment  was  that  determined  the  course 
of  the  Government. 

Yet  it  is  possible  to  piece  together 
certain  scraps  of  information  that  are 
available,  and  arri\T  at  a  (airly  satis- 
factory conclusioQ*  In  order  to  sustain 
its  enkneed  military  cstabBsfament,  the 
(^Hrman  Go\^iNnment  had  been  com- 
pelkd  to  impoev  what  was  eqm^^akiit  to 
ataxoncapitaL  Thb  tax  was  most  bar- 
ficcMome  tt^  Gunman  commerre  mmd  in- 
dustrr  uihW  the  int«t>i\r  o>mprtitioB 
lowWtlitWeywiPfrscbjecteA  Xotoohr 
W9t^  tke  S^vial  IVtmwrats^  the  most 
iMUNMpn^ME^  p*rt>  in  iSe  Fjrrtww  pnmr- 
ii^  K^  rrc«si  ;he  nf«>rKJu  o«  liie  =r«l;atfT 
««<ulM^ras^  b«it  iWffniiia  b<a<iaAis^ 
r«ya«M%cN  ry«4;xv  >f?o«rr  ::>t  Mi  of ; 

*%-vv\»svt  .V  .K"  itv*v»t.  7«*!jv>f'-'C  x  aa>^ 

\N^  %^  K>i«v  >%* »  fc  1  1*^ >,*v»  *u.  i>jm  —  wtii:^ 

X'K*   Mv.^  »«v,s  »x*,\*  irw  *  Af^W*."^  V  r*-*!*?^ 


poses  segr^ated  and  devoted  to  the 
task  of  earning  income  to  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  supporting  military  ad- 
ventures of  one  kind  or  another. 

After  a  war  that  cost  approximately 
$348,000,000,000  in  property  and  pro- 
duction, nobody  quite  knows  the  ag- 
gregate war  budget  of  the  nations.  It 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
eight  to  ten  billion  dollars  a  year.  If  we 
take  the  smaller  figure  and  capitalise 
it  at  the  modest  rate  of  five  p^oent, 
the  amount  is  $160,000,000,000  — 
which  means  that,  after  extinguidiing 
|S4a.OOO,000,000  of  the  worki's  wealth, 
$160,000,000,000  of  what  is  l^t  is  now 
set  aside  to  pay  the  reckoning  and  make 
ready  for  new  wars. 

It  k  nwrifcjw  to  say  that  labor  and 
'  cannot  carry  that  burden,  and 
government  attempts  to  sweat 
iWm  to  that  extent,  it  is  defeating  the 
very  cads  of  national  defense  whkh  it 
pidkjam  to  serve.  War  is  no  longer  a 
<«MiKct  belwem  unilScMined  f&rces  of 
fgirfffirwi  combatants.  It  is  a  con- 
tart  of  al  the  resources  of  the  beOiger- 
«KS3^  of  whatsoever  kind  and  nature. 
What  ended  this  war  was  the  over- 
force  of  the  United 
What  ma  hied  Gemuuiy  to 
iu::i^:  aZ  Earope  to  a  standstill  on  two 


K-w^ 


■ot  its  superior  military  es- 
bat  its  superior  economic 


amy  was  undoubtedly 

perfect  Bufitary  macbine  evo* 

h^r  the  genius  of  man,  but 

within  six  weeks  after 

«f  the  war.  Alltheehib- 

of  the  General 
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Stiff  were  frustrated  at  the  battle  of 
tlie  Mtrne,  after  von  Kluck  had  out- 
marched his  communications.  The 
remainder  of  the  war  was  a  series  of 
desperate  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Gennan  high  command  to  adjust  it- 
self to  conditions  that  it  had  never  con- 
teoiplated;  and  in  the  end  it  was  the 
ecoDomic  collapse  of  internal  Grermany 
wUch  left  LudendorflTs  armies  a  defense-* 
ksi  shell.  So  much  for  military  pre- 
paredness at  its  best  and  its  worst. 

While  military  experts  are  acrimoni- 
oQsiy  discussing  the  lessons  of  the  war» 
the  most  important  lesson  attracts  prac- 
tically no  attention  on  their  part.  It  is 
the  lesson  that  was  demonstrated  in  its 
most  dramatic  form  by  the  American) 
mtervention  —  that  is,  that  economic 
Rsouroes  can   be  easily  and  quickly  \ 
tnndated  into  military  resources;  that ) 
t  soand  eoonomic  system  is  the  essen-^ 
tid  element  in  any  extensive  military  | 
ondertaldng.   But  these  resources  are ' 
oot  interchangeable.  Economic  energy  > 
can  be  speedily  converted  into  military 
energy,  bat  noilitary  energy  is  not  r^! 
eontrovertible   into  economic  energy/^ 
Like  the  radiated  heat  of  the  sun,  it  is 
lost  It  can  never  be  reassembled  and 
wekM  into  another  sun. 

The  white  man's  civilization  is  an 
eomomic  civilization.  It  is  sustained 
by  eoonomic  supremacy,  and  by  that 
alone.  It  is  that  which  has  given  to  the 
xxaUed  Nordic  races  their  dominion 
over  hind  and  sea.  In  point  of  numbers 
they  are  inferior  to  the  brown  and  yel- 
bw  races.  In  point  of  physical  courage 
they  are  likewise  inferior,  for  the  Orien- 
tal £M:es  both  torture  and  death  with  a 
resignation  and  a  fataUsm  that  the  white 
roan  either  had  never  attained  or  has 
kngagolost.  In  ability  to  endure  hard- 
ship, to  exist  on  a  minimum  of  nour- 
ishment, and  to  survive  in  the  midst 
of  an  evfl  environment,  the  swarming 
miOioas  of  Asia  are  superior  to  the 
Europeaa  or  the  American.  As  for  in- 


tellectual power,  dismissing  the  uses  to 
which  that  power  is  applied,  the  East- 
em  mind  has  attained  a  discipline  and  a 
subtlety  of  reasoning  that  the  Western 
mind  has  never  yet  achieved.  It  is  th^ 
white  man's  economic  accomplishment^ 
which  have  been  the  magic  carpet  thai 
transported  him  everywhere,  and  th^ 
armor  that  none  could  penetrate.  While 
this  economic  supremacy  exists,  no  oth-|r 
er  race  can  challenge  the  white  man's\ 
civilization.  Whenever  that  supremacy 
has  been  weakened,  the  white  man's) 
civilization  has  been  menaced.  It 
again  in  peril. 

Three  great  military  empires  were 
extinguished  in  the  war,  but  three  great 
economic  empires  were  wrecked,  as 
well.  Russia  has  been  rightly  described 
as  an  ^economic  vacuum.'  Austria^ 
Hungary  is  practically  in  ruins;  and 
whether  the  great  German  economic 
machine  will  ever  be  permitted  to  func- 
tion freely  again  is  still  a  matter  of 
speculation.  We  are  only  beginning  to 
comprehend  the  terrific  impact  of  the 
blow  that  the  war  dealt  to  the  economic  , 
structure  of  Europe;  and  from  the  day' 
the  Armistice  was  signed/  conditions 
have  grown  steadily  worse.  It  must  be 
apparent  to  anybody  who  will  examine 
the  situation  dispassionately  that,  un-( 
less  this  economic  fabric  can  be  speed-l 
ily  restored,  modem  civilization  may| 
slowly  disintegrate,  to  its  utter  ruin,  as( 
preceding  civilizations  have  disinte-^ 
grated. 

Obviously  the  place  to  begin  the  work 
of  reconstruction,  so  far  as  the  govern- 
ment is  concerned,  is  with  the  burden 
of  taxation  under  which  all  the  great 
nations  are  groaning.  The  one  point  aj: 
which  an  extensive  reduction  of  taxat 
tion  can  be  made,  which  reduction  will 
have  an  instantaneous  economic  effect^ 
is  military  expenditure.  * 

The  United  States  is  spending  on  fu4 
tture  wars  alone  more  than  the  entire 
net  expense3  of  the  Federal  govern** 
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^e  years  ago.  It  is  spending  as 
B  the  aggregate  net  earnings  of 
uilroads  of  the  country  in  their 
osperous  year.  Nobody  has  yet 
vherein  there  is  a  shadow  of  an 
br  this  exhausting  strain  on  the 
I  economic  resources,  or  what 
policy  of  government  can  war- 
h  expenditure.  To  say  that  it  is 
r  the  national  defense  is  silly, 
ional  defense  is  weakened,  not 
lened,  by  this  excessive  drain. 
1  the  nonsense  that  is  talked 
reparedness,  no  other  nonsense 
uches  the  depths  of  imbecility 
re  reached  by  the  prattle  about 
that  are  'rich  but  defenseless.* 

that  are  rich  are  not  defense- 
ley  contain  in  themselves  all  the 
s  for  defense.  They  may  have 
[enseless  in  times  when  war  was 
lusive  business  of  professional 

but  all  that  has  been  changed, 
ments  of  national  defense  are 

sum  total  of  all  the  economic 
s  of  the  country  plus  all  the  man 
In  time  of  imminent  danger, 
ilization  of  a  thousand  chemists 
J  infUiitely  more  important  than 
lilization  of  a  million  troops, 
conventional  argument  that 
nt  is  a  form  of  national  insur- 
ne  that  is  not  highly  impressive 
circumstances.    Insurance  does 

parallel  with  competitive  ar- 
,  and  it  is  with  competitive  ar- 

that  the  world  is  dealing.  No 
^-owner  feels  compelled  to  take 
policies  because  a  business  rival 
eased  his  insurance.  Nor  does 
'eel  impelled  to  establish  a  two- 
r  three-policy  standard  in  re- 
other  property  owners,  or  sol- 
>  announce  as  a  measure  of  life 
I  that,  come  what  may,  his  in- 
must  equal  that  of  any  of  his 
tors,  whether  he  occupies  a  fire- 
lilding  or  not. 
>ver,  if  a  manufacturer  devoted 


jeighty  per  cent  of  his  tota 
Ithe  United  States  govern 
ing,  to  paying  insurance  p 
creditors  would  soon  inten 
case  would  also  receive  th 
tention  of  an  expert  alienis 
be  solvent,  and  he  might 
neither  his  solvency  nor  his 
be  taken  for  granted.  Wha 
ual  could  not  do  withou 
himself  to  court  proceeding 
ery  government  is  doing  in 
national  defense. 
'  No  nation  can  be  asked  t 
of  all  defense  —  that  is 
bounds  of  reason;  but  th 
competitive  armament  has 

Sustain  it  except  the  incoi 
tatesmanship.  Most  wai 
by  politicians  engaged  in 
^ce-prejudices  and  interns 
ties  for  their  own  advan 
that  spring  from  the  peopli 
are  few,  indeed;  and  most  c 
that  is  now  spent  in  prepe 
other  war  among  the  wli 
doubly  wasted.  If  there  is 
^uring  the  lifetime  of  the  i 
^on,  on  a  scale  equal  to  th 
|;ent  war,  it  makes  no  dif 

friumphs  or  who  is  defea 
nd  vanquished  alike  will  ] 
Liins  of  the  civilization  tha 
destroyed. 

Spending  money  on  con 
mament  at  this  time,  undei 
of  providing  for  national  de 
drawing  blood  from  a  pal 
suffering  from  pernicious  ai 
disease  may  not  be  fatal  i 
the  remedy  is  sure  to  be.  \ 
rope  can  recover  from  the  e 
inconceivably  disastrous  ii* 
debatable  question.  No  j 
reasonably  familiar  with  tl 
in  which  mankind  finds  itsel 
ture  to  predict  the  general 
ilization  five  years  hence, 
still  hanging  in  the  balana 
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trine  of  Weli^  petition  of  armament  that  has  been 

s  taken  on  a»-  stimulated  beyond  the  wildest  dreams 

reamed  of  by  of  ante-bellum  imperialism^Unless  the^ 

Staff.  It  has  statesmanship   of  the  world   can   be 

stem  civiliza-  brought  to  a  realization  of  the  impera- 

it  comes  from  tive  necessity  of  economic  rehabiUta- 

3pment,  or  the  tion  and  of  the  immediate  need  of  sacri- 

suit  from  eco-  ficing  everything  that  stands  in  the  way 

se  is  inevitable  of  that  rehabilitation,  then  indeed  was  I 

of  the  world  this  war  the  Gotterdammerung  —  the 

d  by  the  com-  twilight  of  the  white  man's  gods.  \ 


EACfflNG  IN  LONDON 

\Y  JOSEPH  FORT  NEWTON 


iter  was  Minister  of  the  City  Temple,  in  London,  following  the 
lis  ministry  was  not  intended  to  be  permanent,  but  was  under- 

ambassadorship  of  good-wiU  from  the  churches  of  America  to 
as  an  adventure  in  Anglo-American  friendship.  It  was  a  great 
ss-roads  of  the  centuries  at  such  a  time,  a  teacher  of  Christian 
le  spirit  and  genius  of  our  country  to  the  motherland.  The  fol- 
:ept  during  those  years  of  the  great  war  and  the  little  peace, 
sions,  and  reflections,  of  men,  women,  and  movements,  of 
»f  affairs,  of  issues  still  imsettled,  and  events  that  seem  to 
ianing,  and  of  beauty-spots  in  one  of  the  loveliest  lands  on  earth, 
endship  of  English-speaking  peoples  I  am  still  convinced;  but 
manifest  as  it  seemed  to  be.  Once  I  discussed  this  matter  with 
man  of  England  over  the  tea-cups;  and  to  my  suggestion  that 
lour  for  relaxation  from  the  strain  and  hurry  of  its  life,  he  re- 
)ffered  you  tea  once  and  you  would  not  take  it!*  His  thought 
mericans  need  is  *a  smoking-room  acquaintance* — something 
rmality,  and  enable  them  to  mingle  in  freedom  and  fellowship. 
i  cannot  meet  in  a  smoking-room,  and  in  this  instance  their  ig- 
lalling.  Still,  if  each  one  who  journeys  from  one  country  to  the 
Kxl-will,  the  sum  of  our  efforts  wiD  be  felt  at  last, 
ress  my  deep  gratitude  for  the  cordial  and  fraternal  reception 

England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  to  renew  the  hope  that, 
ifusion  of  war  and  reaction  have  passed  away,  the  two  great 
ly  be  drawn  into  an  intelligent  and  enduring  friendship.] 

Ion!   If  I  had  all  things  turn  to  the  left,  as  they  do  in 

anywhere,  or  the  Inferno  of  Dante.  And  how  quiet! 

have  known  Compared  with  the  din  of  New  York,  or 

1  town,*  where  the  hideous  nightmare  of  the  Chicago 
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p»  London  is  as  quiet  as  a  country 
lage.  There  are  no  sky-scrapers  to  be 
n,  but  the  picture  spread  out  like 
panorama  from  Primrose  Hill  is  not 
be  forgotten.  Slowly  it  works  its 
^ient  spell,  —  equally  on  long  sun- 
inched  afternoons,  and  on  those 
isive  evenings  of  not  insistent  rain, 
everywhere  the  hauntings  of  history, 
»rywhere  the  stir  and  throb  of  hi&- 
y  in  the  making.  From  a  low,  dim 
^  a  gentle  rain  was  falling  when  I  ar- 
sd,  and  a  soft  wind,  burdened  with  a 
np  fragrance,  came  as  a  delicate 
»mise  of  the  purity  at  the  heart  of 
tigs.  Along  the  aloof  avenues  of  the 
1,  and  the  drab  streets  of  the  poor, 
.t  little  wind  wandered,  like  a  breath 
God  bringing  a  sudden  tenderness 
1  sad  beauty  to  an  imaginative  soul, 
such  times  the  essential  spirit  of 
idon  is  revealed,  —  its  mysterious 
imise  of  half-hidden  things  becoming 
lost  palpable,  —  and  I  feel  strangely 
lome  in  its  quiet  excitement,  its  vivid 
nulations,  and  its  thousand  evoca- 
3  appeals.  London  has  seen  war  be- 
s;  it  is  a  very  old  city,  weary  with 
ch  experience,  and  willing  to  forgive 
ch  because  it  understands  much, 
fes,  it  is  London;  but  the  question  is, 
ich  London  is  it?  For  there  are 
ny  Londons  —  the  London  of  the 
nrer  and  the  Abbey,  of  Soho  and  the 
Buid,  of  Downing  Street  and  White- 
ipel,  of  Piccadilly  and  Leicester 
lare.  There  is  the  London  of  Whit- 
5ton  and  his  Cat,  of  Goody  Two- 
es  and  the  Canterbury  Shades,  of 
ikespeare  and  Chatterton,  of  Nell 
ynne  and  Dick  Steele  —  aye,  the 
idon  of  all  that  is  bizarre  in  history 
1  strange  in  romance.  They  are  all 
e,  in  this  gigantic  medley  of  past  and 
Bent,  of  misery  and  magnificence, 
netimes,  for  me,  it  is  hard  to  know 
ich  holds  closest,  the  London  of  fic- 
1  or  the  London  of  fact,  or  the  Lon- 
\  of  literature,  which  is  a  blending  of 


both.  Anyway,  as  I  see  it,  ( 
carouses  with  Tom  Jones,  ai 
Fielding  discusses  philosophy 
Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Nicholas 
makes  bold  to  sp)eak  to  Mi 
Thackeray,  and  to  ask  his  fa^ 
half  of  a  poor  artist  of  the  nan 
ner;  and  'Boz,'  as  he  passes 
Longacre,  is  tripped  up  by  t 
Dodger,  and  falls  into  the  ar 
Charles  Lamb  on  his  way  t 
Lady  Beatrix  Esmond.  No  c 
London  is  in  large  part  a  drea 
is  most  enchanting. 

May  20.  — Attended  thi 
Weigh  House  Church  to-day, 
famous  by  Dr.  Binney,  —  a 
Dr.  Orchard  preach.  He  is  ai 
dinary  preacher,  of  vital  min 
thentic  insight,  and  of  challer 
sonality.  From  an  advance 
position  he  has  swung  toward 
Catholicism,  and  by  an  elabor 
symbols  is  seeking  to  lead  mc 
sacramental  approach  to  the 
experience.  Only  a  tiny  wisp  < 
seldom  have  I  heard  a  preac 
searching,  more  aglow  with  t! 
passion.  He  does  not  simply  1 
imagination:  he  gives  one  a  vi 
of  reality.  He  has  a  dangeroi 
humor,  which  often  sharpens  ii 
but  he  uses  it  as  a  whip  of  cord 
sham  out  of  the  temple.  He 
preaching  in  the  Anglican  CI 
really  worse  than  necessary, 
was  sure  that  in  reordination 
enough  for  the  bishop  to  lay  I 
on  the  preacher;  the  servant 
the  tram-driver  ought  also  to  i 
consecration.  With  his  face  i 
cried,  *  You  need  Christ,  and  I 
Him  to  you.'  Surely  that  is 
mate  grace  of  the  pulpit.  It 
the  oft-repeated  record  in  the 
of  Wesley,  in  respect  to  the  a 
to  whom  he  preached:  'I  ga 
Christ.'  It  was  not  merely  ax 
was  a  sacrament  of  communio 
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rit  of  rever- 
glish  church 
:he  too  free 
lerican  wor- 
3f  quiet,  of 
lly  poignant 
atmosphere 
ion  and  in- 
a  different 
;e  and  moral 
nee  between 
«x;hing,  but 
rhe  English 
nd  edify  his 
)f  their  faith 
preacher  is 
cation  of  re- 
oment.  The 
2h,  as  to  a 
X)  forget  the 
refreshed  in 
)ackgrounds 
56  the  prob- 
Ls  been  said 
f  the  Amer- 
English  pul- 
li  has  some- 
sr. 

y  ever  hope 
ne  than  was 
n  to  the  City 
,  Something 
ps  because  I 
I  was  asked 
the  Temple, 
n  of  Joseph 
ike  a  young 
le  mistake  of 
Ae  which  he 
r,  the  better 
iences.  The 
tack  to  the 
5  top  gallery 
in  the  area. 
It  was  ter- 
floor  in  my 
the  naughty 
are  wont  to 
rs  —  how  we 


talk  through  the  nose,  and  the  like.  My 
sermon,  and  almost  my  wits,  began  to 
leave  me.  There  was  a  vase  of  flowers 
on  the  vestry  desk,  and  in  the  midst  of 
my  agony,  as  I  bent  over  it  to  enjoy  the 
fragrance,  I  saw  a  dainty  envelope  tuck- 
ed down  in  it.  Lifting  it  out,  I  saw  that 
it  was  addressed  to  me,  and,  opening  it, 
this  is  what  I  read:  — 

Welcome!  God  bless  you.  We  haoe 
not  come  to  criticize^  bud  to  pray  for  you 
and  pray  wUh  you.  —  The  City  Tem- 
ple Church. 

At  once  all  my  nervousness  was  for- 
gotten; and  if  that  day  was  a  victory,  it 
was  due,  not  to  myself,  but  to  those  who 
knew  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  and  whose  good-will  made  me  feel 
at  home  in  a  Temple  made  mellow  by  the 
richness  of  its  experience,  like  an  old 
violin  which  remembers  all  the  melo- 
dies it  has  heard. 

May  28.  —  Every  day,  almost  any- 
where, one  sees  a  little  tragedy  of  the 
war.  Here  is  an  example.  Scene  I:  a 
tube  train  standing  at  Blackfriars  Sta- 
tion. Enter  a  tired-looking  man  with  a 
'cello  in  its  cimibrous  case.  He  sinks 
heavily  into  a  seat  and  closes  his  eyes. 
People  passing  stumble  against  his  in- 
strument and  are,  in  about  equal  num- 
bers, apologetic,  annoyed,  and  indifier- 
ent.  Enter  a  tall  New  Zealander.  He 
sits  opposite  the  tired  'cellist,  and  looks 
lovingly  at  the  instrument.  Scene  Hi 
the  same,  four  stations  west.  The  New 
Zealander  rises  to  leave  the  car.  The 
musician  looks  up,  and  his  eyes  meet 
those  of  the  soldier.  The  latter  smiles 
faintly,  trying  to  be  light-hearted,  and 
pointing  to  the  'cello-case,  says:  *No 
more  of  that  for  me.  It  was  my  favorite 
instrument.*  He  goes  out,  and  the  'cell- 
ist sees  that  his  right  sleeve  is  empty. 
He  flushes  slightly  and,  after  a  moment, 
blows  his  nose  defiantly,  looking  round 
furtively  to  see  if  anyone  has  had  the 
indecency  to  notice  his  emotion.  No 
one  has. 
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fune  4.  —  Went  down  to-day  to  see 
lite  Horse  Hill,  near  Uffington,  and 
for  hours  on  the  June  grass  near  the 
id  of  that  huge  horse  carved  in  the 
ilk.  What  a  superb  panorama  of 
ithem,  Western,  and  Midland  shires 
spread  out,  with  the  Hampshire  and 
Itshire  downs  to  the  south,  clipped 
;  on  the  skyline.  Just  below  is  the 
e  of  White  Horse,  which  Michael 
iyton,  no  mean  judge  of  such  mat- 
3,  held  to  be  the  queen  of  English 
es.  The  great  creating  tide  of  sum- 
r  is  nearing  its  zenith.  Everything 
>rinuning  over  with  sap,  scent,  and 
g.  Yet  one  is  conscious  of  the  infi- 
3ly  old  all  around,  of  the  remote  and 
mdary.  The  Horse  himself,  for  in- 
ice  —  who  cut  him  out  of  the  turf? 
ten?  To  what  heroic  or  religious 
I?  There  is  nothing  to  tell  us.  How 
brent  Nature  is  in  a  land  where  man 
mingled  his  being  with  hers  for 
mtless  generations;  where  every  field 
teeped  in  history  and  every  crag  is 
d  with  legend.  Such  places  give  me  a 
mge  sense  of  kinship  with  the  dead, 
[)  were  not  as  we  are;  the  Mong,  long 
d,  the  men  who  knew  not  life  in 
ms,  and  felt  no  strangeness  in  sun 
I  wind  and  rain.'  Ufiington  Castle, 
h  its  huge  earth  walls  and  ditches, 
lear  by.  Perhaps  the  men  of  the 
ne  Age  fortified  it.  Perhaps  King 
red  fought  the  Danes  there.  Nobody 
»ws,  and  a  day  in  June  is  no  time  to 
estigate.  But  what  is  that  faint, 
thmic  throb?  The  guns  in  France! 
tme  9.  —  Spent  yesterday  afternoon 
I  evening  at  the  country  house  of 

d  and  Lady  M ,  with  an  oddly 

>rted  group  of  journalists,  labor 
lers,  socialists,  radicals,  conserva- 
»,  moderates,  and  what  not.  It  was 
Giinbow  club,  having  all  colors  of 
oion,  and  yet,  as  Carlyle  said  of  his 
[  with  Sterling,  *  except  in  opinion 
disagreeing.'  They  discussed  many 
tters,   formally  on   the   lawn,  or 


informally  in  groups,  with 
frankness,  and  thoroughness 
were  not  afraid  of  names  c 
They  cracked  the  nut  of  ever 
idea  and  got  the  kernel.  Th 
course,  was  a  topic,  but  m( 
the  background  of  other  topi 
light  and  shadow  of  which  ms 
were  discussed,  such  as  Irelan 
American  relations,  industria 
racy,  socialism,  religion,  and 
The  Government  was  mercile 
cized  —  not  merely  abused,  1 
with  intelligently,  with  con 
suggestion,  and  all  in  good  sp 
to  imagine  such  discussions  at 
table  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

It  was  a  revelation  to  me, 
that  there  is  more  freedom  of  tl 
England  than  in  America.  Li 
fact,  means  a  different  thing  in 
from  what  it  does  with  us.  In 
it  signifies  the  right  to  think, 
act  differently  from  other  peo 
us  it  is  the  right  to  develop  ace 
a  standardized  attitude  of  th 
conduct.  If  one  deviates  fr 
standard,  he  is  scourged  into  li 
lash  of  opinion.  We  think  in 
lock-step  movement.  Nor  is 
formity  imposed  from  without 
herent  in  our  social  growth  ai 
An  average  American  knows  t 
as  many  people  as  the  average 
man,  and  talks  ten  times  as  m 
are  gregarious;  we  gossip;  anc 
everyone  knows  the  affairs  ( 
one  else,  we  are  afraid  of  one 
For  that  reason,  even  in  time 
public  opinion  moves  with  a  i 
ed  ruthlessness  unknown  in  '. 
where  the  majority  has  no  such 
tyranny  as  it  has  with  us. 

June  11.  —  More  than  once 
I  have  heard  Dr.  Forsyth  lecti 
am  as  much  puzzled  by  his  sp< 
I  have  long  been  by  his  writir 
time  I  found  myself  intereste 
his  thesis  than  in  the  curiously 
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low  several  citement,  —  in  which  my  will  floated 

s  article  on  like  a  tiny  boat  on  a  sea.  There  was  an 

^ce,  if  it  is  unmistakable  current  of  thought,  how 

lemy,  if  he  engendered  and  how  acting  I  know  not; 

think  of  ac-  but  I  was  inside  it  and  swept  along  by  it. 

ige.  I  have  While  my  mind  was  alert,  my  individu- 

h  has  writ-  ality  seemed  to  abdicate  in  favor  of 

1 1  have  no  something  greater  than  itself.    I  shall 

it.   As  was  never  forget  the  sense  of  unity  and  fu- 

5  sentences  sion  of  purpose,  a  wave  of  conunon 

—  many  of  humanity,  which  drew  us  all  together 

digrams,  —  in  a  trustful  and  direct  comradeship, 

like  a  Scot-  June  18.  —  Met  H.  G.  Wells  at  lunch 

[oimt  Cal-  to-day,  his  invitation  being  a  response 

tm  of  Eras-  to  my  sermon  on  his  book,  Gody  the  In^ 

s  day,  that  visible  King.  He  entered  with  a  jigging 

ty  from  the  sort  of  gait,  perspiring  profusely, — 

len  one  ex-  in  fact,  doing  everything  profusely,  — 

tricate   his  all  fussed  up  about  the  heat,  saying  that 

the  mystic  he  feared  it  would  exterminate  him. 

L.   But  per-  In  personal  appearance  he  is  not  dis- 

le  writes  on  tinguished,  except  his  eyes,  where  one 

ire  and  art,  divines  the  strength  of  the  man.  Eager, 

ng  as  he  is  friendly,  companionable,  his  talk,  thin- 
ly uttered,  is  not  unlike  his  writing  — 

L  soft,  hazy  vivid,  stimulating,  at  times  all-ques- 

3ndon;  and  tioning.  Just  now  he  is  all  aglow  with 

IS  a  rain  of  his  discovery  of  God, '  the  happy  God  of 

^sions  were  the  heart,'  to  use  his  words.  He  looked 

J,  windows  surprised  when  I  suggested  that  he  had 

and  it  was  found  what  the  Bible  means  by  the 

\  soon  filled  Holy  Spirit,  as  if  he  had  thought  his  di&- 

xcited,  but  covery  entirely  new.   What  if  this  in- 

ckly  ambu-  teresting  man,  —  whose  genius  is  like  a 

r  and  yon.  magic  mirror  reflecting  what  is  in  the 

pie  I  saw  a  minds  of  men  before  they  are  aware  of 

ining  hands  it  themselves,  —  so  long  a  member  of 

jd  house,  as  the  Sect  of  Seekers,  should  join  the  Fel- 

-one  little  lowship  of  the  Finders.  Stranger  things 

were  being  have  happened,  but  his  rushing  into 

e  prevailed,  print  with  his  discovery  fills  me  with 

1  firm.  Ev-  misgiving.  The  writing  man  is  an  odd 

,  practical,  species,  but  I  recall  the  saying  of  the 

to  and  fro,  Samoan  chief  to  the  missionary:  *We 

t  all.  I  find  know  that  at  night  Some  One  goes  by 

less  to  ana^  among  the  trees,  but  we  never  speak  of 

jemed  to  be  it.'  Anyway,  we  had  a  nutritiouaitime. 

tide  of  emo-  Two  ministers  have  just  told  me  how, 

ger,  nor  ex-  at  a  meeting  of  ministers  some  time  ago. 
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which  they  attended,  a  resolution  was 
offered,  and  nearly  passed,  to  the  effect 
that  not  one  of  them  would  darken  the 
doors  of  the  City  Temple  during  my 
ministry.  My  visitors  told  it  with 
shame,  confessing  that  they,  too,  had 
been  prejudiced  against  me  as  an 
American.  It  recalled  how,  thirty 
years  ago,  when  Dr.  John  Hall  was 
called  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York,  he  received  a  letter 
from  an  American  friend  saying,  *You 
will  find  a  prejudice  against  you  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  smaller  men  here. 
It  is  natural  that  they  should  feel  slight- 
ed by  a  call  being  given  to  you,  a  foreign- 
er, which  to  some  extent  will  be  strength- 
ened by  the  prejudice  against  Irishmen 
in  particular.'  Evidently  human  nature 
is  much  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the 
sea;  but  that  was  long  ago,  and  our  two 
countries  were  not  then  allies  in  the 
great  war.  I  do  not  recall  that  in  recent 
years  any  British  minister  working  in 
America  —  of  whom  there  are  many, 
but  not  half  enough  —  has  had  to  face 
such  a  feeling. 

July  18.  —  Joined  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don at  luncheon  with  the  Lord  Mayor 
at  the  Mansion  House,  and  he  was  much 
interested  in  the  ministry  of  my  col- 
league. Miss  Maude  Royden.  The  two 
grave  questions  in  his  mind  seemed  to 
be,  first,  does  she  actually  stand  in  the 
pulpit  where  I  stand  when  I  preach? 
second,  does  she  wear  a  hat?  If  I  had  to 
wear  the  gaiters  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, I  should  be  concerned,  not  about 
Miss  Boyden's  hat,  but  about  what  she 
is  doing  with  the  brains  under  her  hat. 
Like  John  Wesley,  she  may  remain  all 
her  days  in  the  Anglican  fold,  but  she 
will  be  there  only  in  her  private  capac- 
ity, and  her  influence  will  be  centrifugal. 
The  Bishop,  moreover,  though  his  fore- 
sight is  not  abnormal,  ought  to  suspect 
the  elGstence  of  the  forces  gathering 
about  the  greatest  woman  preacher  of 
our  generation  outside  his  jurisdiction. 


Had  he  been  wise,  instead  of  k 
to  consort  with  feminists,  int 
and  social  revolutionaries  ox 
church,  he  would  have  set  he 
of  bringing  them  inside.  As 
little  dark  woman  in  the  big } 
pit  is  a  note  of  interrogation 
ture  of  the  Church  of  Englani 
sign  of  its  failure  to  meet  a  gr 
ment;  but  the  Bishop  can  se 
but  her  hat  I 

Frail  of  figure,  slight  uns 
with  a  limp  in  her  gait,  as  i 
Miss  Royden  is  singularly  el 
her  simplicity  and  directness, 
no  shrillness  in  her  eloquenc 
pression  of  strain.  In  style 
tional  rather  than  oratorical,  i 
with  the  inevitable  ease  of  lon| 
Some  of  her  epigrams  are  unfi 
in  their  quick-sighted  summ 
situations;  as  when  she  said  r 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall:  *The  < 
England  is  the  Conservative 
prayer.'  She  is  an  authority  o 
ters  pertaining  to  woman  s 
holding  much  the  same  positi< 
land  that  Miss  Jane  Addanu 
held  in  America.  Untrained 
ogy,  —  which  some  hold  to 
vantage,  —  she  deals  with  t 
sues  of  faith  as  an  educated,  i 
minded  woman  in  sensitiv< 
with  life,  albeit  casting  aside 
fled  Christianity*  that  Wells 
scribed  as  the  religion  of  the 
classes.  Not  the  least  importf 
her  work  is  what  I  call  her  *c 
service  as  guide,  confidant,  i 
to  hundreds  of  women,  and  as 
to  not  a  few.  Here  she  doei 
man  may  ever  hope  to  do,  do 
a  time  when  England  is  a 
women  who  are  entering  u] 
new,  strange,  and  difiicult.  j 
mains  a  loyal  Anglican,  at  1« 
giving  an  example  of  that 
unity  of  which  we  hear  so  mu( 
so  little. 
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h  people  can 
k1  Americans 
re  the  merits 
>ective  lands, 
(t  in  his  coun- 
he  other,  and 
a  that  differ- 
1  be  amusing. 
One  sees  so 
roops  are  be- 
detachments, 
hat  contacts 
mericansand 
ther  askance, 
have  a  dim 
played  and 
lot  sure  that 
ds.  Both  are 
ins  are  thick 
,  and  it  takes 
spots.  £ach 
le  right  time, 
e  reticence  of 
for  snobbish- 
i  English  are 
kughter  that 
ee  the  dimin- 
locomotives, 
if  they  were 
they  fall  into 
arrivals  were 
in  wise,  who 
;  failed,  it  was 
trick.'  They 
^y  did  harm, 
er  before  the 
can  keep  our 
se  of  humor, 
e  neither  un- 
he  other,  re- 
mericans  and 
h  other  quick- 
3ubt  because 
te.    We  shall 

zism  actually 
5  other  day  I 
I  in  the  morn- 
ftemoon,  and 


an  Englishman  in  the  evening.  It  was 
most  interesting,  and  the  differences  of 
accent  and  emphasis  were  very  striking. 
The  American  was  topical  and  oratori- 
cal, the  Scotchman  expository  and  ana- 
lytical, the  Englishman  polished  and 
persuasive.  After  the  evening  service  a 
dear  old  Scotchman  confided  to  me  that 
no  Englishman  had  ever  preached  a  real 
sermon  in  his  life,  and  that  the  sermon 
to  which  we  had  just  listened  would  be 
resented  by  a  village  congregation  in 
Scotland.  On  my  objecting  that  there 
are  great  preachers  in  England,  he  in- 
sisted that  *an  Englishman  either  reads 
an  essay,  or  he  talks  nonsense;  and 
neither  of  these  is  preaching.'  As  a  rule, 
a  good  English  sermon  is,  if  not  an  es- 
say, at  least  of  the  essay  type;  but  the 
Scotchman  exaggerated.  When  I  made 
bold  to  ask  him  what  he  thought  of 
American  preaching,  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye  he  quoted  the  words  of  Herbert: 

*Do  not  grudge 
To  pick  tieasurea  out  of  an  earthen  pot. 
The  worst  speaks  something  good:  if  all  want 

aense^ 
God  takes  a  text,  and  preacheth  patience.* 

Not  wishing  to  tempt  providence,  I  did 
not  press  the  matter;  but  we  did  agree, 
diplomatically,  that  neither  type  of 
preaching  is  what  it  ought  to  be.  The 
people  are  not  astonished  at  the  teach- 
ing, as  of  old,  nor  do  the  rulers  tremble 
with  rage. 

July  24.  —  Had  a  delightful  chat  over 
a  chop  with  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  and  a 
good  'row*  about  Henry  James.  When 
I  called  James's  renunciation  of  his 
American  for  British  citizenship  an 
apostasy,  my  host  was  *  wicked '  enough 
to  describe  it  as  an  apotheosis.  It  was 
in  vain  that  I  argued  that  James  was 
not  a  true  cosmopolitan,  else  he  would 
have  been  at  home  anywhere,  even  in 
his  own  country.  The  talk  then  turned 
to  the  bad  manners  of  the  two  countries, 
ours  being  chiefly  diplomatic,  theirs 
literary.  Indeed,  if  one  takes  the  trouble 
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to  read  whiat  Englishmen  have  written 
about  America,  —  from  the  days  long 
gone  when  they  used  to  venture  across 
the  Atlantic  to  enlighten  us  with  lec- 
tures in  words  of  one  syllable,  to  the 
days  of  Dickens,  and  how  Britishers 
have  gone  sniffing  their  way  through 
America,  finding  everything  wrong  be- 
cause un-English,  —  it  is  a  wonder  there 
has  not  been  war  every  five  years. 
This  attitude  of  supercilious  and  thinly 
veiled  contempt  has  continued  until  it 
has  hardened  into  a  habit.  Nor  could 
we  recall  any  books  written  in  America 
in  ridicule  of  England.  Meanwhile,  our 
diplomatic  atrocities  have  been  out- 
rageous. Such  antics  and  attitudes,  we 
agreed,  would  make  friendship  impos- 
sible between  individuals,  and  they  de- 
mand an  improvement  in  manners,  as 
well  as  in  morals,  on  both  sides.  In  the 
midst  of  the  question  whether  Watts- 
Dunton  saved  Swinburne  or  extin- 
guished him,  there  was  an  air-raid 
warning  —  and  so  we  reached  no  con- 
clusion. 

July  27.  —  Received  the  following 
letter  from  a  City  Temple  boy  in  the 
trenches:  — 

SOMEWHEBK  IN  HeLU  J^  16. 

Dbab  Preacher,  — 

The  luck  is  all  on  your  side;  you  still  be- 
lieve in  things.  Good  for  you.  Itistopping»   ! 
if  one  can  do  it  But  war  is  such  a  devil's 
nursery.  I  got  knocked  over,  but  I  am  up 
and  at  it  again.  I*m  tough.  They  started  - 
toughening  me  the  first  day.  My  bayonet  : 
instructor  was  an  ex-pug,  just  the  man  to  '\ 
devek>p  one's  innate  chivalry.  They  hung 
out  the  bunting  and  gave  me  a  big  send-off, 
when  we  came  out  here  to  scatter  the  Hun*s 
guts.  Forgive  me  writing  so.  I  know  you  . 
will  forgive  me,  but  who  will  forgive  God?  - 
Not  I  —  not  I!  This  war  makes  me  hate 
God.  I  don't  know  whether  He  is  the  (rod  of 
batUes  and  enjoys  the  show,  as  He  is  said  l 
to  have  done  long  ago.  .  .  .  If  so,  there  are  \ 
smoking  hokxaustsenou^  to  please  Him  in  .' 
No  Man's  Land.   But,  anyway.  He  let  it  t 
happen!  Omnqxytent!  and  —  He  let  it  hap-  / 


pen!  Omniscient!  Knew  it  in  ad 
let  it  happen!  I  hate  Him.  You 
to  me  than  (rod  has  been.  Good 

The  religious  reactions  of  r 
the  pressure  and  horror  of  wai 
terrifying.  The  general  rule— 
of  course,  there  are  many  < 
both  ways  —  is  that  those  i 
pious,  with  a  kind  of  traditic 
come  out  hard  and  indifferent, 
times  militantly  skeptical;  w 
who  were  careless  emerge  di 
ous  —  religious,  but  hardly 
with  a  primitive  pantheism  n 
fatalism.  Many,  to  be  sure, 
firmed  in  a  mood  such  as  h 
stories  of  Conrad,  in  which  the 
bad  alike  sink  into  a  'vast  ind 
or  the  mood  of  Hardy,  in  wh 
mism  is  mitigated  by  pity.  ( 
back  upon  the  'hard,  imyic 
spair '  of  Russell,  and  their  he 
me  with  awe.  Huxley,  I  knov 
the  great  Force  that  rules  th( 
a  force  to  be  fought,  and  he  ^ 
to  fight  it.  It  may  be  magnii 
it  is  not  war.  The  odds  are  s 
the  fight  so  futile.  And  still  o1 
learned,  at  last,  the  meanu 
Cross. 

(In  the  interval  between  the 
tries,  I  went  along  the  war-front, 
of  the  British  Government;  and  a 
ing  some  time  speaking  to  the 
turned  to  America.  I  discovere< 
ing  America,  the  like  of  which  i 
ever  seen,  or  evai  imagined,  befo 
where  one  heard  the  sound  of 
marching,  marching;  and  I,  wh 
seen  what  they  were  marching  int 
it  all  with  an  infinite  ache  in 
Hardly  less  terrifying  was  the  blei 
anger,  hate,  knight-errantry,  hys1 
ism,  cynicism,  moralistic  fervor 
bafflemait,  which  made  up  the 
of  America.  One  felt  the  altniis 
humanity,  the  sincerity  and  she 
ness  lurking  undo*  all  our  law 
long  sleeked  over  by  prosperity 
unto  we  were  scarody  aware  dt 
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Texas  to  Boston  I 
IT  people  what  the 
:^  I  returned  to 

a  group  of  Free 
irivate  breakfast 
nister  at  No.  10 
as  the  most  ex- 
[  have  ever  at- 
guests  as  for  its 
e  spoke  to  us  for 
1  we  saw  him  at 
timacy  of 'a  self- 
ming.  What  a 
by  the  lifting  of 
ug  of  the  shoul- 
pause,  volumes 
11.  He  feels  that 
m  are  estranged, 
lin  matters  and 
.ddress  was  very 
iggestion  of  cun- 
r,  despite  a  win- 
like a  man  in  a 
as  unable  to  do 
ike  to  do.  Ashe 

enormous  diffi- 
Jace,  —  the  pull 
grests,  —  his  in- 
the  vast  issues 
3al.  No  wonder 
iis  hair  almost 
lies  in  his  face, 
-length  painting 
;  of  the  two  to- 
s  country  in  an 

I  thought  him 
pany,  —  though 
e  tradition,  —  a 
in  of  principles, 
terious  force  of 
>r  Peel,  but  lack- 
eternal  fascina- 
men  are  usually 
[atan  and  half- 
e  Minister  does 
te. 

Idress  there  was 
the  Prime  Min- 


ister, during  which  he  learned  that 
Nonconformity  had  been  estranged  to 
some  extent  —  and  he  also  learned  why. 
One  of  the  urgent  questions  before  the 
country  is  an  actual  choice  between 
Bread  and  Beer,  and  the  Government 
has  been  unable,  apparently,  to  decide. 
The  food-hogging  brewery  interests 
seem  to  be  sovereign,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  is  tied  —  too  willingly,  per- 
haps. When  asked  why,  imlike  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  he  avoids  the  use  of  the 
word  God  in  his  addresses,  I  thought 
his  reply  neat.  It  is  done  deliberately, 
he  said,  lest  he  seem  to  come  into  com- 
petition with  the  blasphemous  mouth- 
ings  of  the  German  Emperor.  His  final 
plea  was  that,  as  Britain  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  war  until  America  is  ready, 
—  as  Russia  bore  it  until  Britain  was 
ready,  —  she  must  muster  all  her  cour- 
age, her  patience,  and  her  moral  forti- 
tude. 

As  I  left  the  house,  a  group  of  lynx- 
eyed,  sleuth-like  press-men  —  good  fel- 
lows, all  —  waylaid  and  assailed  me  for 
some  hint  of  the  meaning  of  such  a  gath- 
ering; but  I  was  dumb.  They  were  dis- 
appointed, saying  that  *  after  a  minister 
has  had  breakfast  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister he  ought  to  be  a  well-primed  min- 
ister'; but  as  I  declined  to  be  pumped, 
they  let  me  go.  When  the  supply  of 
truth  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  the 
temptation  is  to  manufacture,  and 
speculations  in  the  afternoon  papers  as 
to  the  significance  of  the  breakfast  were 
amazing.  It  was  called  *A  Parson's 
Peace,'  in  which  the  Prime  Minister 
had  called  a  prayer-meeting  to  patch  up 
a  peace  with  the  enemy  —  which  is 
about  as  neair  as  some  journals  ever 
arrive  at  the  truth. 

November  6.  —  Under  cover  of  a 
dense  fog — a  dirty  apron  which  Mother 
Nature  flung  over  us  to  hide  us  from  the 
air-raiders  —  I  went  down  last  night 
into  Essex,  to  preach  in  a  village  chapel 
for  a  brother  who  is  discouraged  in  his 
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work.  I  found  the  chapel  hidden  away 
on  a  back  street,  telling  of  a  time  when 
these  little  altars  of  faith  and  liberty 
dared  not  show  themselves  on  the  main 
street  of  a  town.  It  was  named  Bethes- 
da,  bringing  to  mind  the  words  of  Dis- 
raeli, in  Sybils  where  he  speaks  of '  little 
plain  buildings  of  pale  brick,  with 
names  painted  on  them  of  Zion,  Bethel, 
Bethesda;  names  of  a  distant  land,  and 
the  language  of  a  persecuted  and  ancient 
race;  yet  such  is  the  mysterious  power 
of  their  divine  quality,  breathing  con- 
solation in  the  nineteenth  century  to 
the  harassed  forms  and  harrowed  souls 
of  a  Saxon  peasantry.'  Nor  is  that  all. 
They  have  been  the  permanent  foun- 
tains of  religious  life  on  this  island;  and, 
in  any  grand  reunion  of  the  Church 
hereafter  to  be  realized,  their  faith, 
their  patience,  their  heroic  tenacity  to 
principle  must  be  conserved,  else  some- 
thing precious  will  perish.  Tribute  is 
paid  to  the  folk  of  the  Mayflower  for 
their  daring  of  adventure  in  facing  an 
unknown  continent  for  the  right  to 
worship;  but  no  less  heroic  were  the 
men  who  remained  in  the  homeland, 
fighting,  suffering,  and  waiting  for  the 
freedom  of  faith  and  the  liberty  of 
prayer. 

November  10.  —  So,  at  last,  it  is  de- 
cided that  we  are  to  be  rationed  as  to 
bread,  sugar,  and  fats  of  all  kinds,  and 
everybody  must  have  a  coupon.  It  is  a 
democratic  arrangement,  since  all  will 
share  equally  as  long  as  the  supply 
lasts.  Unfortunately  the  Truth  has 
"been  rationed  for  a  long  time,  and  no 
coupons  are  to  be  had.  It  is  a  war  fought 
in  the  dark  by  a  people  fed  on  lies./Pne 
recalls  the  line  in  the  Iliad,  whicifmight 
have  been  written  this  morning:  *We 
mortals  hear  only  the  news,  and  know 
nothing  at  all.'  No  one  wishes  to  pub- 
lish information  which  would  be  of  aid 
to  the  enemy;  but  that  obvious  precau- 
tion is  made  the  convenient  cover  of 
every  kind  of  stupidity  and  inefliciency. 


Propaganda  is  the  most  terribl 
so  far  developed  by  the  war.  I 
than  poison  gas.  If  the  wind 
right  direction,  gas  may  kill  a 
injure  others;  but  the  possil 
manipulating  the  public  mind, 
holding  or  discoloring  the  fact 
palling.  One  is  so  helpless  in  i 
No  one  can  think  intelligentl> 
knowing  the  facts;  and  if  the 
controUeS  by  interested  men, 
idea  of  democracy  is  destroyec 
comes  ^a  farce.  This,  and  the 
tion  of  parliamentary  goven 
every  democratic  land,  are 
dangers  of  a  political  kind  m 
dreaded. 

November  17.  —  Dean  Ing( 
Paul's,  is  one  of  the  greatest  i 
this  island,  and  an  effective  pi 
one  forgets  the  manner  and  a 
the  matter  of  his  discourse, 
tocrat  by  temper,  he  is  a  pes 
philosophy  and  a  Christian  i 
faith  —  what  a  combination 
actually  a  pessimist,  he  is  at  let 
Sandra,  and  we  need  one  such 
if  no  more,  in  every  general 
wonder  he  won  the  title  of  *th 
Dean.'  Without  wasting  a  w 
style  as  incisive  as  his  thought, 
keen-cutting,  —  he  sets  forth 
as  he  sees  it,  careless  as  to  whc 
received  or  not.  There  is  no  u 
his  preaching;  no  pathos.  It  i 
tellect,  with  never  a  touch  o 
ness.  Nor  is  he  the  first  glooi 
of  St.  Paul's.  There  was  I 
mighty  preacher  in  his  day 
known  now  chiefly  as  a  poet,  wl 
ton  described  as  'enticing  otl 
sacred  art  and  courtship  to  am 
lives.'  Yet  surely  the  tha 
Donne  was  terrifying  rather 
ticing.  There  is  very  little  of  tl 
Dean  Inge,  and  none  of  thi 
theology  of  Donne,  who  was 
equally  by  the  terrors  of  hell  ai 
horrors  of  physical  decay  in  dc 
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no  city  can  have  the  same  place  in  the 
spiritual  geography  of  mankind  that 
Jerusalem  has.  For  four  thousand  years 
it  has  been  an  altar  and  a  confessional 
of  the  race.  Religiously,  it  is  the  capital 
of  the  world,  if  only  because  Jesus  walked 
in  it  and  wept  over  it.  O  Jerusalem,  if 
we  forget  thee,  Athens  fails,  Rome  fails, 
London  fails!  Without  the  faith  and 
vision  that  burned  in  the  city  on  Mount 
Moriah,  our  race  will  lose  its  way  in  the 
dim  country  of  this  world.  Berlin  does 
not  mean  much.  Jerusalem  means 
everything.  If  only  we  could  agree  that, 
hereafter,  when  we  have  disagree- 
ments, we  will  make  our  way  to  the 
ancient  City  of  God»  and  arbitrate 
them! 


LN  FOLK 

:OUDENHOVE 


their  intercourse  with  the  white  man 
who  has  gained — or  thinks  he  has 
gained  —  their  confidence  the  trustful- 
ness of  children.  But  these  are  about 
all  the  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  two. 

There  are,  however,  a  great  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  natives 
and  Europeans,  irrespective  of  age;  and 
these  are  the  more  striking  by  contrast 
with  the  many  points  of  difference. 
But  it  is  in  the  character  of  the  native 
himself  that  the  greatest  contrasts 
occur.  As  regards  taste,  for  instance: 
one  and  the  same  individual  will  on  one 
occasion  show  remarkable  artistic  in- 
stinct, and  on  another  he  will  exhibit 
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le  greatest  ddight  in  things  which,  to  a 
hite  man,  appear  both  inartistic  and 
^y.  In  many  tribes  men  and  women 
re  fond  of  decorating  their  heads  with 
owers,  and  in  doing  so  show  a  just  ap- 
reciation  of  the  effects  of  form  and 
)lor.  And  yet  the  very  men  and  women 
ho  display  exquisite  judgment  when 
ley  adorn  themselves  with  the  means 
hich  Nature  has  put  at  their  disposal, 
irfeit  all  their  artistic  sense  the  mo- 
lent  they  come  in  touch  with  Euro- 
»Ln  wearing  apparel,  and  walk  about, 
>jects  of  abject  ridicule,  with  flayed 
opical  helmets,  in  torn  coats  and 
ousers  either  three  times  too  large  or 
tree  times  too  small  for  their  size, 
once  tore  off  the  worn  black-cloth 
>ver  of  my  diary.  When  my  cook  ap- 
^red  before  me  on  the  following  mom- 
g,  he  was  wearing  it  round  his  neck  as 
1  ornament. 

Years  ago,  when  I  was  living  in  Ta- 
$ta,  in  British  East  Africa,  Malikanoi, 
le  of  the  two  paramount  chiefs  of  the 
^ataveta,  wore  a  shock  of  unusually 
ng,  unkempt  hair.  He  was  supposed 
)  be  a  magician,  and  his  subjects  he- 
aved that  his  occult  powers,  like  those 
Samson  as  an  athlete,  lay  in  his 
lir.  As  he  dressed,  besides,  in  non- 
^script  old  discolored  European  gar- 
ents,  his  appearance  could  not  be 
lUed  either  prepossessing  or  dignified. 
s  the  time  came  near  when  his  son  — 
splendid  lad,  who,  at  the  age  of  six- 
en,  had  killed  a  lion  single-handed 
ith  his  spear  —  was  to  come  of  age, 
[alikanoi  announced  that,  in  honor  of 
le  occasion,  he  would  shave  off  his 
dr. 

I  was  invited  to  the  festivities  as  a 
lest;  and,  in  consequence,  on  the  day 
^pointed,  I  repaired  to  the  Taveta  for- 
t,  where  the  dances  took  place.  There, 
Lting  on  an  old  deck-chair,  I  found  the 
ief ;  and  my  surprise  was  as  great  as 
ust  have  been,  in  Mr.  Locke's  novel, 
at  of  Ephraim's  guests,  when  Clemen- 


tina Wing  made  her  appi 
hundred-guinea  gown  anc 
His  head  and  face  were  c 
and  I  noticed  for  the  fii 
Cesarean  outline  of  his  clea 
He  was  wrapped  in  the  am] 
toga,  dyed  the  color  of  an 
he  had  wound  round  his  bal 
gle  string  of  glass  beads 
color  as  the  toga.  He  pres 
feet  picture,  and  I  said  to 
the  mere  imagining  of  sucli 
tion  as  the  toga  and  the  gl 
one  and  the  same  color  in 
found  artistic  feeling.  Y< 
that  man  had  walked  aboul 
a  buffoon* 

n 

Another  field  where  thi 
tions  in  a  negro's  a^thetic 
very  apparent  is  that  of 
Some  are  very  beautiful, 
very  ugly ;  yet  the  performer 
do  not  appear  to  see  an] 
The  Wakinga  of  the  Livings 
for  instance,  have  a  dano 
which  might  have  been,  i 
—  who  knows?  —  was  pe 
fore  the  shrine  of  some  Gr 
the  days  of  Pericles.  Nc 
beautiful,  from  a  choregrap 
view,  could  be  imagined.  A 
same  people  have  anothei 
regret  to  say  it  is  the  mon 
the  two  —  which,  so  far  as  u 
baffles  description.  After  a 
bade  it  in  my  camp,  where  f 
were  frequently  performL 
wish  was  respected,  but,  c 
ment,  I  suppose,  for  my  wj 
the  other,  the  beautiful  dan 
er  again  executed  in  my  | 
though  I  repeatedly  asked 

It  is  the  same  with  their  b 
natives,  as  is  well  known,  hi 
voices,  mostly  baritone  and 
ly  bass.  Some  of  their  chc 
pleasure  to  listen  to.  But  i 
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g8,  no  matter 
ming  singly  or 
;e,  all  of  a  sud- 

falsetto,  with- 
)nscious  of  any 

'singing  with 
rotests  are  re- 

s  the  incons&- 
e  native  more 
cleanliness  is 
the  waterless 
.re  in  the  habit 
ith  oil  and  red 
ally,  coincides 
natives  are  ex- 
.  This  is  espe- 
countries  tra- 
.  They  do  not 
d  in  the  least, 
Iwinter  before 
[ike  that  of  the 
ight  be  said  to 
)athing.  They 
ties  a  day,  and 
cessity  to  them 

i  of  this  admir- 
n  several  occa^- 
ire  of  attempts 
jle  of  skin  dis- 
3  with  diseases 
seping  on  of  an 
nsecutive  days 
at  least  once  a 
that  they  were 
ess,  of  all  the 
them  health  or 
id  not  be  pre- 
while  bathing, 
been  carefully 
lbs  an  hour  or 
ie  garments  of 
)me  of  whom 
e  than  go,  for 
heir  daily  bath 
rly  when  they 
^rb,  teem  with 
with  bugs  and. 


too  often,  also,  with  the  dangerous  re- 
current fever-ticks. 

Besides  being,  to  all  appearance, 
quite  indifferent  to  vermin,  they  lack 
the  most  rudimentary  notions  of  hy- 
giene and  sanitation,  even  in  countries 
long  inhabited  by  white  men,  and  do 
not  seem  to  feel  the  slightest  disgust 
when  they  come  into  contact  with 
those  nameless  things  which  fill  every 
European  with  horror.  In  this  respect 
they  are  simply  exasperating:  to  treat 
people  with  ulcers,  a  duty  which,  now 
and  then,  falls  to  the  lot  of  every 
traveler  in  Tropical  Africa,  is  a  most 
thankless  task.  They  will  drop  the 
soiled  cotton-wool  just  detached  from 
their  sores  anywhere  near,  and  put 
their  hands  or  their  feet  in  it  with  the 
greatest  unconcern.  Once  I  actually 
found  a  man,  a  Ngoni,  washing  his 
soiled  bandage  in  his  cooking-pot,  with 
the  stream  rimning  past  not  a  hundred 
yards  away. 

The  mention  of  this  incident  reminds 
me  of  a  native  peculiarity  against 
which  every  traveler  and  every  settler 
in  Tropical  Africa  has  been  fighting 
from  time  immemorial,  and  will  prob- 
ably go  on  fighting  until  the  end  of 
time.  No  matter  how  near  to  the  camp- 
ing-place or  to  the  house  the  stream 
passes,  the  servants  will  never  carry  the 
cups,  pots,  and  plates  to  it,  in  order  to 
wash  them  in  the  running  water:  they 
will,  instead,  carry  a  bucket  with  water 
to  the  kitchen  or  to  the  cooking-place, 
and  here  wash  everything  in  the  same 
water. 

The  single  inland  tribe  of  my  ac- 
quaintance that  forms  an  exception 
to  this  general  rule  of  indifference  to 
the  cleanliness  of  their  surroundings  is 
the  Wasokiri  to  the  north  of  Lake 
Nyasa.  They  might  have  been  to  school 
in  Holland. 

It  is  often  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of 
the  native's  tacit  admission  of  the  white 
man's  superiority,  that  he  will  always. 
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hen  he  has  the  choice,  come  to  the 
tter  for  cure  of  disease,  in  preference 
» his  own  doctors.  But  his  ineradicable 
ejection  to  hospitals,  where  such  exist, 
3e8  not  support  this  opinion.  It  is  a 
irious  fact  that  many  natives  share 
ith  a  considerable  number  of  the  poor 
asses  among  white  people  the  idea 
lat,  in  hospital,  they  are  being  experi- 
lented  upon;  while  others  are  con- 
inced  that  a  stay  in  the  hospital  in- 
.dtably  means  the  loss  of  a  limb.  I 
ive  known  many  cases  of  natives  who, 
Lther  than  agree  to  being  taken  into 
>spital,  would  resign  themselves  to  the 
rospect  of  endless  suffering  or  death; 
id  many  moVe  where  the  patients, 
'ter  being  told  that  they  would  be  sent 
>  the  hospital,  simply  vanished. 
On  closer  examination,  this  apparent 
reference  of  the  native  for  European 
imedies,  where  their  use  does  not  im- 
[y  a  visit  to  the  hospital,  reduces  itself, 
ke  most  native  questions,  to  one  of 
>und8,  shillings,  and  pence.  Europe- 
is  generally  charge  nothing  at  all,  or 
ily  nominally,  for  their  assistance, 
hile  native  doctors  are  very  expensive, 
^mparatively  speaking.  The  fees  vary 
om  three  to  fifteen  shillings  and  more; 
',  where  coin  is  not  yet  in  general  use, 
le  equivalent  in  goods.  In  Nyasaland 
le  fee  for  curing  an  ulcer  is  three  shil- 
igs;  for  relieving  an  impaired  dige&- 
3n,  six;  for  more  dangerous  diseases, 
teen.  This  fee  is  never  paid  in  ad- 
uice,  and  —  a  detail  which  might  be 
commended  for  adoption  in  civilized 
mmunities  —  only  when  the  cure  has 
«n  a  total  success.  When  natives  are 
ked  what  would  happen  if  they  did 
it  pay  up  after  being  cured,  they  de- 
ire  that  the  cured  patient  would  im- 
ediately  fall  ill  again,  and,  if  he  per- 
sted  in  his  refusal,  die. 
Many  writers  on  African  affairs,  and 
e  majority  of  settlers,  are  of  opinion 
at  the  marked  changes  that  appear  in 
e  general  behavior  of  male  African 


negroes  when  they  first  sta 
are  of  a  ()athological  natui 
many  years  I  shared  this  vi( 
late  I  have  come  to  ask  mys 
these  changes  are  not  simpl 
of  various  drugs,  to  the  use  < 
that  particular  period  of  thei 
natives  are  much  addicted,  a 
they  partake  with  that  shoe] 
eration  which  characterizes  1 
ever  it  is  a  question  of  gra 


Several  of  these  elixirs  ai 
that  country;  the  one  repul 
the  most  effect  is  made  by 
inner  bark  of  a  tree  which  i 
ous,  where  it  occurs,  by  the 
of  its  small  leaves,  in  contra 
lighter  green  of  the  MyomI 
general. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  c 
effects  of  this  drug,  almost  d 
on  a  young  fellow  in  my  sen 
who  had  resolved  to  marry,  i 
ion,  a  pretty  young  wido^ 
somewhat  older  than  he.  Ar 
of  course,  never  have  told  i 
was  drugging  himself,  but 
trayed  to  me  by  the  man  wl 
viding  him  with  the  stuff, 
of  the  drug  on  the  lad  were  i 
indeed.  For  several  days  h 
to  be  in  a  kind  of  waking  t 
Mrs.  Gramp,  walking  about  ^ 
extended  neck,  a  fixed  stare, 
ing  a  kind  of  saUo-wxe  recits 
state  was  interrupted  fror 
time  by  intermezzos  of  buoyi 
After  about  a  week,  he  com] 
his  memory:  when  I  sent  hin 
a  message,  he  sat  down  in  f 
house;  and,  when  I  followed 
about  half  an  hour  later,  he 
ered  no  message,  totally  u 
of  the  fact  that  the  person  tG 
message  was  sent  sat  not  five ; 
from  him.  He  had  forgottei 
it.  Shortly  afterward  we  pi 
pany,  by  mutual  consent. 
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»poeia,  though 
practices,  com- 
3medies  for  all 
^hen  the  time 
Lted  thorough- 

probably  add 
ite  unforeseen 
nedical  know- 
re  notoriously 
German  East 
tried  in  vain 

the  Wahehe 
cure  which,  at 
Lrd  symptoms 
fully  effective. 
Etmong  native 
bout  which  we 
asionally,  and 
Its  which  give 
n. 
may  be  men- 

the  spirillum 
The  Great  Plan 
3ay:*Aninter- 
infortunately, 
ed  for— is  that 
5,  by  repeated 
er  generation, 
iserve  this  im- 
and  with  the 
mity  to  their 

0  carry  these 
jm,  from  place 
;,  to  which  the 
lot  appear  to 
rt  from  sound- 
ir  as  the  tame 
d,  rather  ob- 

domesticated 
ike  household 

journey  finds 
on^  unknown. 
List  quoted,  in 

1  in  the  Reign 
Tied  of  Robert 

slave,  attrib- 
He  tells  ex- 


actly the  same  story  about  one  of  the 
Madagascar  tribes  and  their  ticks  or 
bugs,  which  must  have  been  the  iden- 
tical spirillum  ticks. 

The  expression  'cowardly  native'  is  a 
household  word  among  Europeans  in 
Africa,  and  yet,  instances  of  courageous 
actions  of  natives,  such  as,  to  my  know- 
ledge, no  white  man  ever  performed,  are 
innumerable.  The  reason  for  this  entire- 
ly unmerited  reputation  probably  lies  in 
the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  in 
the  least  ashamed  to  admit  that  they 
are,  or  that  they  have  been,  afraid, 
while  a  white  man,  unless  he  is  a  recog- 
nized hero,  will  die  rather  than  make 
such  an  avowal.  Another  reason,  no 
doubt,  lies  in  their  many  idiosyncrasies 
and  the  superstitious  awe  with  which 
j)erfectly  harmless  things  inspire  them. 
Almost  all  the  natives,  for  instance, 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  lakes, 
fear  chameleons  much  more  than  they 
fear  snakes. 

It  is  very  common  to  hear  travelers 
complain  about  the  cowardice  of  native 
followers,  who,  when  the  caravan  was 
charged  by  a  rhino,  threw  down  their 
loads  and  fled.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  else,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  they  ought  to  have  done  —  sat 
down  and  awaited  developments?  Na- 
tive experience  of  wild  animals  and  their 
ways  is  far  more  extensive  and  thorough 
than  ours,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  behave, 
in  an  emergency  brought  about  by  an 
encounter  with  wild  animals,  in  a  per- 
fectly rational  manner,  based  on  a  know- 
ledge of  that  particular  creature's  hab- 
its. They  will  run  away  fr6m  a  rhino 
and  jump  aside,  well  aware  that  its  im- 
p)etus  will  carry  it  past.  But  they  know 
better  than  to  run  away  from  elephants. 
I  have  seen  natives,  under  a  charge  of 
these,  lie  down  and  remain  motionless 
on  the  ground,  knowing  that  the  short- 
sighted giants  would  mistake  them  for 
logs  and  step  over  them.  I  have  seen 
Wataweta  killing  elephants  with  bows 
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and  arrows.  There  were  a  lot  of  men, 
it  is  true;  still,  their  audacity  was  mar- 
velous; they  were  like  king  crows.  The 
same  people  also  hunt  elephants  by 
hamstringing  them  and  then  finishing 
them  off  with  spears. 

Not  many  years  ago,  an  English  of- 
ficer in  Uganda,  who  had  been  seized  by 
a  lion,  was  rescued  by  his  own  native 
servant,  who  beat  the  animal  off  with  a 
whip  of  hippo  hide;  and  a  little  later,  in 
German  East,  a  German  officer  whom  I 
personally  knew  was  saved  in  the  same 
way  by  an  Askari,  who,  afraid  to  shoot, 
drove  the  lion  away  with  the  butt-end 
of  his  rifle. 

A  missionary  told  me  how,  in  Konde- 
land,  an  unarmed  native  saved  a  little 
girl  who  had  been  seized  by  a  lion.  The 
latter  was  playing  with  the  child  as  a 
cat  plays  with  a  mouse,  carrying  her  in 
its  mouth  for  a  few  yards  without  hurt- 
ing her,  then  putting  her  down  and  mov- 
ing away  to  some  distance,  to  sit  down 
and  watch.  The  native  picked  up  the 
child  and  walked  slowly  backward, 
step  by  step,  stopping  dead  still  when- 
ever the  lion  made  a  rush,  and  so  at 
last  reached  a  place  of  safety.  I  know 
of  several  instances  when  natives  have 
beaten  off  adult  leopards  with  cudgels, 
and  in  the  great,  lion-infested  plains 
of  East  Africa,  the  killing  of  lions  with 
spears  by  natives,  as  was  done  by  Mali- 
kanoi's  young  son,  is  by  no  means  un- 
common. 

When  the  Masai,  bravest  and  most 
romantic  of  natives,  walk  through  the 
Nyika  alone  at  night,  and  become 
aware  that  lions  are  near,  they  sit  down 
and  pull  their  mantles  over  their  heads. 
They  assert  that  no  lion  in  the  open  at- 
tBcks  a  motionless  man  whose  face  he 
cannot  see.  The  hunting  offshoot  of  the 
Masai  people,  the  Wandorobbo,  who 
roam  through  the  Nyika  in  search  of 
game  as  the  Redskins  roamed  through 
the  American  prairie,  never  sleep  in 
their  huts,  —  temporary  shelters  meant 


to  last  but  a  few  days,  —  but  always  in 
the  open,  between  the  huts,  and  with- 
out fires.  They  pretend  that  no  wild 
beast  has  ever  carried  one  of  them 
away  at  night. 

Very  few  natives  fear  snakes,  that 
last  resource  of  the  adventureless  trav- 
eler, although,  as  a  rule,  they  kill  them, 
as  they  kill  lizards  or  rats.  In  certain 
tribes  natives  exist  who  have  been  for- 
bidden by  their  doctor,  after  a  success- 
ful cure,  not  necessarily  from  the  effects 
of  snake-bite,  never  again  to  kill  a  snake, 
and  they  religiously  obey  the  command. 
The  dreaded  puff-adder,  no  doubt  on  ac- 
count of  its  sluggishness,  is  everywhere 
treated  with  contempt.  This  snake  is  to 
some  a  fetish,  and  these  will  not  molest 
it,  even  if  it  chooses  to  take  up  its  tem- 
porary residence  in  one  of  their  huts.  I 
have  known  one  living  under  these  hap- 
py circumstances,  and  growing  fat  on 
the  ubiquitous  rat.  The  Wanyamwesi 
and  Warukuma,  bom  snake-charmers, 
handle  puff-adders  without  the  slightest 
fear.  Many  of  these  people,  it  is  true, 
are,  or  believe  themselves  to  be,  immune 
against  snake  poison,  having  undergone, 
at  the  hand  of  their  medicine-men,  a  pro- 
longed and  dangerous  treatment  result- 
ing in  Mithradatism. 

Where  crocodiles  abound,  natives,  in 
accordance  with  the  saying  that  famil- 
iarity breeds  contempt,  grow  exasper- 
atingly  foolhardy,  women  as  well  as 
men,  and  frequently  have  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  imprudence.  Relations 
between  the  natives  and  the  crocodile, 
however,  are  of  a  complicated  and  even 
mysterious  nature.  Some  wear  charms 
against  the  monsters,  in  which  the> 
implicitly  believe;  and  I  must  admit 
that  I  have  never  heard  of  any  one  oi 
them  coming  to  grief.  Also,  there  un^ 
doubtedly  are  crocodiles  that  are  not 
man-eaters,  although  the  common  asJ 
sertion  that  crocodiles  that  get  plenty 
of  fish  will  not  eat  man  falls  flat  befon 
the  many  casualties  on  the  great  lakes 
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S.  curious  phe- 
re  well-defined 
African  rivers 
)erfectly  harm- 
ow  these  sanc- 
lie  abov6-men- 
,  can  enter  the 

I  accompanied 
le  battalion  of 
is  stationed  in 
the  Juba  Riv- 
d  government 
besides  native 
ofcommunica- 
steamer  had  to 
e  every  night; 
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upon  as  a  sort 
the  crocodiles 
so  it  was  said, 
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bold  a  Baraza, 
our  arrival  in 
ashore,  where 
hief,  whom  we 
there.  He  said 
nting  to  a  man 
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the  young  fel- 
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son  himself  if 
truth;  and,  on 
itive,  we  asked 
swim  through 
his  he  readily 


assented,  and  we  asked  Ali  Sungura  if  it 
was  really  safe. 

Ali  Sungura  laughed  and  declared 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger. 
So  we  promised  the  man  his  rupee,  and 
he,  after  fastening  tight  around  his 
body  the  white  cloth  he  was  wearing, 
immediately  walked  into  the  water, 
while  Lieutenant  W cocked  his  ri- 
fle and  stood  ready  to  shoot. 

The  wizard's  son  soon  got  out  of  his 
depth  and  took  to  swimming.  He  swam 
toward  the  opposite  side,  deliberately, 
without  displaying  any  hurry  and  right 
across  the  school  of  crocs,  some,  hut  not 
all,  of  which  dived  on  his  approach.  He 
scrambled  ashore,  and,  after  a  short 
rest,  came  back  the  same  way.  He  took 
his  rupee  with  obvious  pleasure. 

The  chief,  Ali  Sungura  himself,  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  mchavn,  or 
wizard,  specializing  as  a  werewolf.  Ac- 
cording to  rumor,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  walking  about,  at  night,  in  the  shape 
of  a  wolf,  and  of  doing,  in  this  dis- 
guise, as  the  wolf  does.  The  old  su- 
j)erstition,  that  certain  people  have  the 
power  to  assume  the  shape  of  some  ani- 
mal, is  as  widespread  in  Tropical  Africa, 
as  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  world;  and 
the  natives  of  a  village  can  be  very  posi- 
tive and  quite  convinced  when  they  as- 
sure you  that  such  and  such  a  lion,  or 
such  and  such  a  leopard,  is  not  really  an 
animal,  but  a  mchawi,  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  taking  its  shape. 

Not  long  ago,  in  Nyasaland,  I  asked 
an  old  Yao,  who  had  just  returned  from 
Fort  Johnston,  if  the  lions  had  made 
themselves  very  unpleasant  there  of 
late.  He  replied  that  only  one  had  com- 
mitted depredations,  and  even  killed 
people,  but  that  he  was  known  to  be  a 
mchawi.  He  added :  'They  have  caught 
the  man,  they  will  take  him  to  the  Res- 
ident.' 

*And  what  will  happen  to  him?*  I 
asked. 

*0h,  nothing/  he  replied  with  a  sigh. 
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hey  will  do  nothing  to  him;  the  Eng- 
sh  always  want  to  see  evaything/  put- 
ng  the  emphasis  on  the  word  'see.' 
I  said  to  myself  that  it  was  rather  for- 
mate for  that  wer&-lion  that  the  Eng- 
ih  always  want  to  *see  everything.' 

IV 

That  there  exists,  principally  in  the 
gion  of  the  great  lakes,  a  category,  or 
Bss,  or  sect,  of  people  who  habitually 
dulge  in  satisfying  a  perverse  inclina- 
3n  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  hmnan 
»rpses  is  an  indisputable  fact,  to  which 
veral  administrators  and  explorers 
Lve  bom  testimony.  I  need  mention 
jre,  chosen  from  many  others,  only  Sir 
any  Johnston,  Mr.  J.  F.  Cunning- 
im,  and  Mr.  Dutkevich,  in  his  contri- 
ition  to  Mr.  Peter  Macqueen's  book, 
I  Wildest  Africa.  The  best  known  are 
le  Bachichi,  an  org9.nized  secret  soci- 
y  on  the  Sese  Islands  in  Lake  Victo- 
at,  who  have  for  many  years  occupied 
ie  authorities.  But  they  are  by  no 
eans  isolated.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
lat  in  other  parts  of  Tropical  Africa, 
here  these  ghouls  occur,  they,  too, 
rm  a  fraternity  among  themselves, 
his  is  undoubtedly  the  case  in  Buanji, 
;  the  northern  end  of  the  Livingstone 
ange,  where  they  are  known  as  Niam- 
iddas.  These,  however,  according  to 
itive  report,  differ  from  their  col- 
Bigues  in  other  countries  by  the  sinister 
^tail,  that  they  kill,  and  then  season 
a  pool  of  water,  those  whom  they 
Lve  selected  as  their  victims  and  de- 
yed  with  all  the  artifices  of  a  thug. 
i  Buanji,  no  man  dares,  at  night,  to 
>  however  short  a  distance  from  the 
.mp  or  village  by  himself,  while  across 
le  boundary,  in  Ukinga,  the  same 
an  will  walk  about  alone,  at  night, 
ith  as  little  fear  as  if  it  were  day. 
The  Bachichi  and  other  corpse-eaters 
g  out  the  bodies  of  people  who  have 
ed  a  natural  death,  and  then  eat 


them.  They  may,  otherwise, 
fectly  harmless  members  of  t 
munity.  In  Nyasaland  a  corpse 
called  a  mchawi,  although  that 
the  Swahili  name  for  wizard.  I 
less  otherwise  explained,  the  fii 
pretation  is  always  that  of  corp 
As  in  the  case  of  the  were-ca] 
so  in  this  latter  case, — but  he 
afraid,  with  more  justification, 
lie  opinion  always  pretends  to 
rately  posted  concerning  the  id( 
the  mchawi.  Although  feared,  i 
and  treated  with  a  measure  of 
they  are  not  always  d^nonst 
shunned.  I  know  of  one  case  in 
whole  village  transported  its 
half  a  mile  away  from  the  li 
mchawi,  after  it  had  burned 
ground  all  its  own  dwellings, 
currence  that  gave  rise  to  thii 
sale  desertion  was,  so  I  was  tol 
people  themselves,  that  some  ti 
the  death  and  burial  of  one 
mchawi's  two  wives,  the  second 
away,  giving  as  a  reason  that,  t 
before,  her  husband  had  brou^ 
into  the  hut  the  lifeless  body  ol 
ceased.  Perhaps  a  friendly  n 
who  did  not  weigh  overmut 
helped  in  a  stratagem  to  get  ri 
runaway.  But  the  man's  little 
ran  away;  he  said  that  his  fat] 
him  walking  about  all  night,  anc 
could  not  stand  the  fatigue.  £ 
went  back  to  his  old  home  to 
knew  the  whole  family,  and  m 
often.  The  mchawi  married 
wife,  who,  as  long  as  I  knew 
peared  to  be  perfectly  contc 
happy;  but  then,  people  say  t 
shares  her  husband's  tastes, 
this  as  it  may,  Ndalawisi  —  su< 
man's  name  —  had  undoubt 
physique  de  Vemploi:  bloodshc 
lantern-jaws,  and  a  large  mou 
protruding  yellow  fangs  and 
gums. 
All  the  men  Yfho  have  been 
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visions  permit.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  as  if  the  effects  of  intoxication  on 
a  native  were  different  from  what  they 
are  on  a  European.  They  may  be  sim- 
ilar when  he  gets  hold  of  whiskey;  but 
they  undoubtedly  differ  in  cases  of 
drunkenness  produced  by  pombe.  In  a 
native  who  has  got  drunkon  pombe,  the 
effect  is  none  the  less  violent  because  it 
is  less  apparent  in  the  beginning.  Its 
climax  is  reached  some  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours  after  the  libation  has 
ceased,  and  manifests  itself  in  a  nervous 
irritability  which  often  leads  to  disas- 
trous consequences.  Some  individuals 
in  this  state,  although  sober  to  all  ap- 
pearances, become  a  grave  danger  to 
their  neighbors.  It  was  in  this  condi- 
tion, as  I  have  been  informed  on  good 
authority,  that  the  Police  Askaris  in  a 
certain  East  African  colony  conmiitted 
all  those  wanton  acts  of  cruelty  which 
created  such  a  sensation  in  Europe  a 
few  years  before  the  war.  One  need 
not  go  very  far,  perhaps,  to  recover  the 
recipe  of  the   famous   drink  of   the 


It  is  probable  that  the  shortness  of 
memory,  with  which  most  natives  are 
afflicted  to  quite  a  remarkable  degree 
as  regards  things  which  do  not  touch 
them  directly,  is  due  in  part  to  this 
racial  vice  and  in  part  to  the  abuse 
of  the  elixirs  mentioned  above.  This 
deficiency  of  memory  is  a  palpable  evil, 
not,  I  think,  sufficiently  recognized  as 
such  by  those  who  employ  natives,  and 
is  the  source  of  many  mistakes  and  acci- 
dents that  are  attributed  to  culpable 
neglect  or  evil  intent.  The  very  tone  of 
voice  in  which  a  native  says,  'Nimesa- 
hau*  (I  have  forgotten),  implies  that, 
for  him  at  least,  to  forget  is  a  conclusive^ 
excuse,  which  precludes  all  possibility 
of  guilt  and  desert  of  reproach.  Very 
frequently  they  do  not  remember  what 
they  have  said  a  few  minutes  before; 
they  will  give  you  half  a  dozen  different 
names  in  succession  for  the  same  moun- 


tain or  river,  and  look  quit 
when,  glancing  at  your  not 
tell  them  that  they  have  gi' 
entirely  different  name  a  litt 
the  day.  This  weak  mem( 
to  the  difficulty  which,  lik< 
Aborigines  of  the  Terra  del  I 
comparatively  civilized  negr 
'understanding  the  simplei 
tive,'  is  the  chief  obstacle  thj 
encounter  to  getting  correc 
tion.  And  yet,  —  another  a 
African  negroes  are  the  gi 
guists  on  earth. 

It  has  happened  to  me,  not 
but  repeatedly,  that  I  have  a 
a  tribe  accompanied  by  mei 
never  heard  its  idiom;  and 
month  was  over,  they  were, 
single  exception,  able  to  co 
ently  with  the  inhabitants, 
even  when  that  particulai 
differed  from  their  own  as  mi 
English  from  Italian. 

But  not  that  only;  althou 
very  indifferent  Swidiili,  —  i 
which  it  is  very  easy  to  lear 
badly,  and  almost  impossibl 
ropean  to  learn  to  speak  fan 
new  servants  who  entered  e 
learned  to  speak  it  in  a  few 
ply  by  my  talking  to  them, 
learned  it  from  me  was  qui 
from  the  fact  that  they  acqu 
mistakes!  This  facility  in  let 
languages  is,  perhaps,  conn( 
the  extraordinary  mimetic 
natives,  which  Darwin  also 
with  regard  to  Kaffirs  as  wi 
gians  and  Australians. 

Besides  their  facility  in  lei 
languages,  n^roes  also  have 
able  gift  for  conmiunicating 
other  by  signs.  I  have  ofte 
tounded  to  notice  how  all  t 
tants  of  a  village,  including  tli 
were  able  to  converse  fluen 
deaf-mute.  A  few  signs  wil 
and  the  fingers  were  sufficient 
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they  could  find  a  measure  of  justifica- 
tion in  the  writings  of  more  than  one 
philosopher. 

For  their  lies,  they  have  the  funniest 
excuses.  Some  time  ago  I  missed  one 
of  my  men,  and  when  I  inquired  after 
him,  I  got,  from  a  lad  named  Moham- 
mad, the  answer:  *He  has  gone  into  the 
forest  to  dig  for  medicine.' 

'What  is  the  matter  with  him?'  I 
asked. 

*He  has  great  pains  in  his  head  and 
stomach.' 

Sometime  later,  Wasi  —  that  was 
the  absent  man's  name  —  came  back, 
carrying  firewood,  and  when  I  asked 
him  why  he  had  not  told  me  that  he 
was  ill,  he  was  very  much  surprised. 
There  was  absolutely  nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  him.  I  then  soundly  rated  Mo- 
hammad for  telling  such  lies,  when  my 
head-boy  interfered  by  saying  in  a  con- 
ciliatory tone,  *He  did  not  lie,  master. 
He  said  it  only  to  make  conversation.' 

Native  logic  runs  in  grooves  difi'erent 
from  ours,  often  in  an  exactly  contrary 
direction.  When  I  listen  to  their  argu- 
ments, I  am  often  reminded  of  Leonard 
da  Vinci's  famous  reversed  drawing  of 
the  castle  of  Amboise.  On  one  occasion, 
one  of  my  boys  told  me  that  another 
boy  had  told  him  something,  which,  al- 
though a  matter  of  small  importance, 
he  was  not  supposed  to  communicate  to 
others.  I  tax^  this  other  boy  with  hav- 
ing betrayed  my  confidence,  but  he  flat- 
ly denied  having  spoken.  I  confronted 
them  both,  and  a  friendly  dispute  en- 
sued, which  led  to  no  result.  I  then 
said  to  the  boy  who,  according  to  the 
other,  had  spoken  without  leave,  *  Why 
are  you  not  angry  with  Soliman  for  tell- 
ing such  a  lie  about  you? '  To  which  he 
smilingly  replied,  *No!  I  am  not  angry! 
Why  should  I  be  angry?  He  lied!  If  he 
had  spoken  the  truth,  then  I  should  be 
angry.' 

hvdenJwve  wiU  appear  later.) 
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He  came  out  of  the  Stmda  Mezzodi 
running,  shoulders  back,  gloves  and 
cane  held  bosom-high  in  his  clenched 
fists,  like  an  athlete's  corks,  the  whole 
body  of  the  man  pulsing  and  glowing 
from  the  ascent  of  that  precipitous 
slot.  Came  out  into  the  Strada  Reale, 
and  brought  up  against  me  with'  a 
squashing  thump  that  left  us  limp  and 
uncertain  of  the  future. 

He  took  off  his  cap  and  mopped  his 
swiftly  sloping  forehead  with  the  heel 
of  his  hand  —  an  original  and  unfor- 
gettable gesture.  There  he  was,  un- 
changed and  unchangeable,  a  knotty 
sliver  of  England,  exactly  the  same, 
save  for  the  Naval  Reserve  uniform, 
as  when,  some  nine  years  before,  I  had 
seen  him  barging  his  way  into  the  ship- 
ping office  in  North  Shields,  to  sign  off 
articles,  for  he  was  going  away  home 
to  Newcastle,  to  get  married. 

There  he  was,  ready-witted  as  ever, 
for  he  demanded  with  incredible  ra- 
pidity of  utterance  what  the  h I 

thought  I  was  doing,  and  recognized  me 
even  as  he  asked.  He  was,  for  all  his 
doeskin  uniform  and  characteristically 
shabby  lace  and  gloves,  the  same  scorn- 
ful, black-browed,  hook-nosed  trucu- 
lent personality.  Small,  yet  filling  the 
picture  Uke  bigger  men  by  reason  of 
his  plunging  restlessness,  his  discon- 
certing circumlocution  of  body,  he  vi- 
brated before  me,  even  now,  an  incar- 
nate figure  of  interrogation.  He  found 
breath  and  voice,  and  shook  my  hand 
in  a  limp,  lifeless  fashion  that  convey- 
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ed  an  uncanny  impression  ( 
his  first  timorous  experimei 
shaking  —  another  peculiai 
doxical  by-product  of  his  ] 

He  turned  me  round  an 
me  back  along  the  Strada 
said  the  man  I  wanted  to 
Base  Office  was  away  playin 
I  could  see  him  in  the  m< 
asked  where  my  baggage 
when  I  told  him,  he  sayl 
was  the  worst  hotel  in  towi 
was  a  room  vacant  next  tc 
Angleterre.  He  turned  m 
into  the  entrance  hall  of  a 
ture  of  stone,  where  in  the 
ness  diminished  humans  £ 
chairs  and  read  the  news-t< 
microscopic  notice-boards, 
inscription  informed  me  tha 
had  been  the  auberge  of  t; 
of  the  Tongue  of  Provence; 
it  was  the  Union  Club.  H 
a  row  of  pigeonholes  and  toe 
letters. 

We  sallied  forth  into  tb 
sunlight  again,  and  he  I 
along  toward  the  Piazza  dc 
gio.  A  captain  and  two  o 
passed,  and  I  saluted,  bui 
panion  spun  round  a  com 
declivity  called  the  Strada 
and  muttered  that  his  salul 
over  and  done  with.  Scam 
suspecting  in  my  unr^en( 
that  here  lay  a  tale  that  mi 
in  the  twilight,  I  made  no 
other  turn  into  the  fitly  nai 
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regation  of 
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ms  whine, 
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;  shock  of 

wielded  a 
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St  and  in 
iritions,  — 
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right  gold, 
nbled  and 
y  descend- 
aven  polls 
1  and  thin 
ir  of  some- 
unbrations 

ruin  and 
led  silence, 
ic  doorway 
1  we  edged 

isk.  I  was 
,  for  exam- 
ronial  halls 
ad  a  legiti- 
the  superb 
,  in  medisfr- 
t  wings  of 
[  was  wish- 
jry  of  Mr. 
second  en- 
AoreSf  late 


engineer  lieutenant,  and  now  before 
my  eyes  tearing  off  his  coat  and  vest 
and  pants,  and  bent  double  over  a  long 
black  coffin-like  steel  chest,  whence  he 
drew  a  suit  of  undeniable  tweeds.  But 
it  was  only  when  he  had  abolished  the 
last  remaining  trace  of  naval  garniture 
by  substituting  a  cerise  poplin  cravat 
for  the  black  affair  worn  in  memory  of 
the  late  Lord  Nelson,  and  a  pair  of 
brown  brogues  for  the  puritanical  mess- 
boots  of  recent  years,  that  Heatly  turned 
to  where  I  sat  on  the  bed  and  looked 
searchingly  at  me  from  under  his  high- 
arched,  semi-circular  black  eyebrows. 

He  was  extraordinarily  imlike  a  na- 
val officer  now.  Indeed,  he  was  un- 
like the  accepted  Englishman.  He  had 
one  of  those  perplexing  personalities 
that  are  as  indigenous  to  England  as 
the  Pennine  Range  and  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds,  as  authentic  as  Stonehenge; 
yet,  by  virtue  of  their  very  perplexity, 
have  a  difficulty  in  getting  into  litera^- 
ture.  There  was  nothing  of  the  tall, 
blond,  silent  Englishman  about  this 
man,  at  all.  Yet  there  was  probably  no 
mingling  of  foreign  blood  in  him  since 
Phoenician  times.  He  was  entirely  and 
utterly  English.  He  can  be  found  in 
no  other  land,  and  yet  is  to  be  found 
in  all  lands,  generally  with  a  concession 
from  the  government  and  a  turbulent 
band  of  assistants.  His  sloping  simian 
forehead  was  growing  bald,  and  it 
gleamed  as  he  came  over  to  where  I 
sat.  His  jaws,  blue  from  the  razor, 
creased  as  he  drew  back  his  chin  and 
began  his  inevitable  movement  of  the 
shoulders  that  preluded  speech.  He 
was  English,  and  was  about  to  prove 
his  racial  affinity  beyond  all  cavil. 

*But  why  get  yourself  demobilized 
out  here?'  I  demanded,  when  he  had 
explained.   *Is  there  a  job  to  be  had?' 

*Job!'  he  echoed,  eyebrows  raised, 
as  he  looked  over  his  shoulder  with 
apparent  animosity.  *  Job!  There  's  a 
fortune  out  here!  See  this/ 
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is  was  not  demobilized, 

le  ship  in  dock-yard  han( 

ly  had  no  five  hundred  tc 

[!•  He  did  not  press  the  ] 

r-  to  me  that  he  had  s 

>  temporary  vehicle  of  s 

it  of  sentiment.  We  had 

ts  in  the  old  days.  He  h 

d  friend  of  mine,  it  must 

ig  We  had  wrangled  and 

ig  other  over  hot  and  dirt 

re  gone  our  separate  way 

s.  had   rushed   from   the 

r-  that  day  in  Shields  and 

d  good-bye  ere  he  caug 

A  Newcastle  and  matrin 

»-  now,   after   nine  year 

s,  offered  me  a  fortune!  *! 

le  able  passage  of  time  ] 

s,  the  ephemeral  scoria  ( 

1,  and  laid  bare  an  une: 

3-  durable  esteem.   Even 

he  did  not  press  the 

1,  loath  to  admit  any  en 

le  gruff  solicitude  for  m 

n  grandizement. 

is  While   we  were   bic 

;o  on  these  lines,  the  hig 

opened,  and  the  bux< 

le  peared  with  a  tea-tray, 

n  went  over  to  the  embi 

1,  where  there  stood  a  tal 

1.  there,  in  her  neat  black 

rs  apron,  her  dark  hair  d 

convolutions  about  he 

0  her  eyes  declined  upoi 
1-  on  the  tray,  she  had  tl 

sophistication  and  sail 

h  to   be   found  in  lady 

d  mother  superiors  whe 

secular  aliens.    She  wc 

;e  anomaly  in  this  strong 
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e  'This  is  Emma,'  sai 

.'  indicating  a  natural  bi 
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Duty  and  pleasure  melt  into  one  suf- 
fusing emotion  and  earth  holds  for  her 
no  holier  achievement.  And  so,  as  the 
reader  is  ready  enough  to  believe,  there 
were  no  games.  Apart  from  her  com- 
mon urbane  humanity,  Emma's  lot  in 
life,  as  the  deserted  wife  of  a  Highland 
sergeant  deficient  in  emotional  stability, 
had  endowed  her  with  the  smooth  effi- 
ciency of  a  character  in  a  novel.  She 
credited  me  with  a  complete  inventory 
of  normal  virtues  and  experiences,  and 
proceeded  to  increase  my  knowledge 
of  life. 

n 

The  point  of  her  story,  as  I  gathered, 
was  this.  My  friend  Heatly,  in  the 
course  of  the  years,  had  completed  the 
cycle  of  existence  without  in  any  degree 
losing  the  interest  of  women.  I  knew 
he  was  married.  Emma  informed  me 
that  they  had  seven  children.  The 
youngest  had  been  born  six  months 
before.  Where?  Why,  in  the  house  in 
Gateshead,  of  course.  Did  I  know 
Gateshead?  I  did.  As  I  sat  in  that 
embrasured  window  and  looked  down 
the  thin,  deep  slit  of  the  Strada  Lucia, 
past  green  and  saffron  balconies  and 
jutting  shrines,  to  where  the  Harbor 
of  Marsamuscetto  showed  a  patch  of 
solid  dark  blue  below  the  distant  per- 
fection of  Sheina,  I  thought  of  Gates- 
head, with  the  piercing  East  Coast 
wind  ravening  along  its  gray,  dirty 
streets,  with  its  frowsy  fringe  of  coal- 
staithes  standing  black  and  stark  above 
the  icy  river,  and  I  heard  the  grind  and 
yanuner  of  the  grimy  street-cars  striv- 
ing to  drown  the  harsh  boom  and  crash 
from  the  great  yards  of  Elswick  on  the 
far  bank.  I  saw  myself  again  hurrying 
along  in  the  rain,  a  tired  young  man  in 
overalls,  making  hurried  purchases  of 
gear  and  tobacco  and  rough  gray  blank- 
ets, for  the  ship  was  to  sail  on  the  turn 
of  the  tide.  And  I  found  it  easy  to 
see  the  small  two-story  house  half-way 
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lown  one  of  those  incredibly  ignoble 
treets,  the  rain,  driven  by  the  cruel 
mid,  whipping  against  sidewalk  and 
idndow,  the  front  garden  a  mere  pud- 
lie  of  mud,  and  indoors  a  harassed, 
logged  woman  fighting  her  way  to 
he  day's  end,  while  a  horde  of  robust 
hildren  romped  and  gorged  and  blub- 
ered  around  her. 

*  Seven,'  I  murmured,  and  the  bells 
f  a  herd  of  goats  made  a  musical  com- 
lotion  in  the  street  below. 

*  Seven,'  said  Emma,  refilling  my  cup. 
*And  he's  not  going  home  yet,  even 

[lOugh  he  has  got  out  of  the  navy,*  I 
bserved  with  tactful  abstraction. 

*  That's  just  it,'  said  Emma,  *not 
oing  home.  He's  gone  into  this  sal- 
age  business,  you  see.   I  believe  it's 

very  good  thing.' 

*  Of  course  his  wife  gets  her  half-pay/ 
mused. 

'She  gets  all  his  'pay!  accented 
Imma.  'He  sends  it  all.  He  has  other 
^ys  —  you  understand.  Resources, 
ut  he  won't  go  home.  You  know, 
lere's  somebody  here.' 

So  here  we  were  coming  to  it.  It 
Bid  been  dawning  on  me,  as  I  stared 
3wn  at  the  blue  of  the  Marsamuscet- 
),  that  possibly  Heatly's  interest  for 
mma  had  been  heightened  by  the  fact 
lat  he  was  a  widower.  Nothing  so 
'ude  as  that,  however.  Something 
luch  more  interesting  to  the  high  gods, 
etween  maturity  and  second  child- 
xkI,  if  events  are  propitious,  men 
>me  to  a  period  of  augmented  curios- 
y  fortified  by  a  vague  sense  of  duties 
xx)mplished.  They  acquire  a  convic- 
3n  that,  beyond  the  comfortable  and 
iimdrum  vales  of  domestic  felicity, 
here  they  have  lived  so  long,  there 
3  peaks  of  ecstasy  and  mountain- 
inges  of  perilous  dalliance.  I  roused 
iddenly. 

'But  now  he's  out  of  the  navy,'  I 
^marked. 

'You    mustn't    think    that,'    said 


Emma.    'He  isn't  that 
I  tell  you,  she's  all  right 

'Who?  The  somebody 

'No,  his  wife's  all  rij 
money  goes.  But  there's 
between  them.  A  man  e 
his  life  without  sympath'' 

'What  is  she  like?'  Ii 
sure  of  this. 

'Oh,  I'm  not  defendii 
Emma  with  her  eyes  fixed 
bowl.  'Goodness knows/ 
to  think  well  of  men,  ai 
alike.  Only,  he's  thro^ 
away  on  a  —  Well,  never  \ 
see  her.  Here's  your  roo 
have  this  connecting  doo 
Uke.' 

'Fine,'  I  said,  looking 
then  walking  into  a  sort 
comfortable  crypt.  Them 
thick,  were  pierced  on  o 
as  for  cannon,  and  one  lo 
tively  for  the  inscriptions 
and  ribald  witticisms  by  se 
was  the  Strada  Lucia  ap 
delicious  green  railing;  an< 
another  recess,  from  whc 
aperture  one  beheld  the 
yard,  with  a  giant  tree  sw 
almost  touching  the  yell 
looked  at  the  groined  rool 
white-curtained  bed,  the  i 
black  wood,  the  tiled  flooi 
worn  mats.  I  looked  out  o 
into  the  street,  and  was  st 
unexpectedly  near  view  oi 
blue  niche  by  the  window, 
a  long  sneering  nose  and  a 
expression  as  she  looked  d< 
stony  eyes  on  the  Strac 
looked  across  the  Strada 
saw  dark  eyes  and  disdai 
at  magic  casements.  And! 
that  I  would  take  the  apa 
'You  '11  find  Mr.  Head) 
de  la  Heine,'  she  remai 
'he's  there  with  Captain 
But  I  wanted  to  see  ne 
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St  yet.    I  said 
iner,  and  took 


mt  the  town, 
>poIitan  crowd 
ts,  and  musing 
ipon  deserted 
msbands,  and 
- 1  approached 
eatly  seated  at 
r  men,  in  the 
^eat  columns, 
oung  Maltese 
g-haired  goat, 
swiftly  into  a 
9mer.  Heatly, 
dng  milk.  He 
I  three  of  them 
;ether  over  the 
irble  table,  so 
k  no  notice  at 
out  them. 
e  men  an  aura 
[n  the  light  of 
lit  fresh  ciga- 
^wed  up  harsh 
ss  of  men  who 
>r  in  emotions, 
instincts  and 
irned  and  saw 
>lation  was  out 


e  tale  they  told 
1  by  the  alert 
L  roseate  glam- 
of  memories. 
>f  exalted  emo- 
sloquence.  We 
i  and  returned 
1  were  the  gen- 
^s,  the  heroes 
J,  and  the  con- 
autiful  women. 


From  the  swaying  platforms  of  the 
Fourth  Dimension  we  caught  glimpses 
of  starry  destinies.  We  stood  on  the 
shoulders  of  tfie  lesser  gods,  to  see  our 
enemies  confounded.  And  out  of  the 
mist  and  fume  of  the  evening  emerges 
a  shadowy  legend  of  the  sea. 

By  a  legerdemain  which  seemed  timely 
and  agreeably  inexplicable,  the  marble 
table  under  the  arcade  of  the  Libreria 
became  a  linen-covered  table  in  an  im- 
mense and  lofty  chamber.  We  were  at 
dinner.  The  ceiling  was  a  gilded  frame- 
work of  paneled  paintings.  Looking 
down  upon  us  from  afar  were  well-fed 
anchorites  and  buxom  saints.  Their 
faces  gleamed  from  out  a  dark  and 
polished  obscurity,  and  their  ivory 
arms  emerged  from  the  convolutions 
of  ruby  and  turquoise- velvet  draperies. 
Tall  candelabra  supported  colored 
globes,  which  shed  a  mellow  radiance 
upon  the  glitter  of  silver  and  crystal. 
There  was  a  sound  of  music,  which 
rose  and  fell  as  some  distant  door 
swung  to  and  fro;  the  air  still  trembled 
with  the  pulsing  reverberations  of  a 
great  gong,  and  a  thin  whine,  which 
was  the  food-elevator  ascending  in  dry 
grooves  from  the  kitchen,  seemed  to 
spur  the  fleet-footed  waiters  to  a  frenzy 
of  service.  High  cabinets  of  dark  wood 
stood  between  tall  narrow  windows 
housing  collections  of  sumptuous  plates 
and  gilded  wares.  On  side  tables  heaps 
of  bread  and  fruit  made  great  masses 
of  solid  color,  of  gamboge,  saff'ron,  and 
tawny  orange.  Long-necked  bottles 
appeared  reclining  luxuriously  in  wick- 
er cradles,  like  philosophic  pagans  about 
to  bleed  to  death. 

At  a  table  by  the  distant  door  sits 
the  little  boy  with  the  freckled  nose 
and  beautiful  gray  eyes.  He  writes  in 
a  large  book  as  the  waiters  pause  on 
tip-toe,  dishes  held  as  if  in  votive  offer- 
ing to  a  red  Chinese  dragon  on  the 
mantel  above  the  boy's  head.  He 
writes,  and  looking  out  down  the  en- 
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le  Ouzel.  Side- 
3  excursionists. 
Devonport  and 
d.  Imagine  it! 
from  one  moun- 
r,  off  Finisterre. 
over  and  over, 
.  Vincent.  Fine 
t.  Heatly  here 
e  was  Mate.  It 
>ility. 

jhed  Port  Said, 
ly  loaded  with 
it  out  again  to 
re  laying  a  com- 
>ut  fifty  miles 
one  day  in.  It 
,  being  one  of  a 
It  signaling  and 
But  later,  when 
\  in  an  immense 
jky,  they  began 
IS  took  the  com- 
of  discovering, 
3r's  weaknesses, 
hem  in  secret, 
her  most  firmly 
sort  of  sophisti- 
men.  Not  in  so 
Gosnell  assures 
•  granted,  they 
nd  in  *  Keeping 
was  a  bachelor, 
lad  no  intention 
se.  Marks  had 
to  understand. 
>  sits  opposite  to 
und  face,  clean- 
an  actor's.  His 
;k,  solid-looking 
ly  impresses  me 
jngruity.  As  I 
3  up  his  hand, 
ip  over  his  fore- 
ing  a  pink  scalp, 
jice  from  side  to 
;k  to  its  normal 

in  anything  else. 


Captain  Gosnell  assures  me,  for  nobody 
is  deceived  by  a  wig  like  that.  What  is 
a  man  to  do  when  he  has  pretty  near 
the  whole  top  of  his  head  blown  off 
by  a  gasometer  exploding  on  the  West- 
em  Front?  There 's  Marks,  minus  his 
hair  and  everything  else,  pretty  well 
buried  in  a  pit  of  loose  cinders.  Lamp- 
post blown  over,  lying  across  him. 
Marks  lay  quiet  enough,  thinking.  He 
was  n't  dead,  he  could  breathe,  and  one 
hand  moved  easily  in  the  cinders.  Be- 
gan to  paddle  with  that  hand.  Went  on 
thinking  and  paddling.  Soon  he  could 
move  the  other  hand.  Head  knock- 
ing against  the  lamp-post,  he  pad- 
dled downward.  Found  he  was  moving 
slowly  forward.  Head  clear  of  the  lamp- 
post. Gritty  work,  swimming,  as  it 
were,  in  loose  ashes.  Hands  in  shock- 
ing condition.  Scalp  painful.  Lost 
his  hair,  but  kept  his  head.  Suddenly 
his  industriously  paddling  hands  swirl- 
ed into  the  air,  jerking  legs  drove  him 
upward,  and  he  spewed  the  abrasive 
element  from  his  lips.  He  had  come 
back.  And  had  brought  an  idea  with 
him.  Before  he  went  into  the  army, 
Marks  was  second  officer  in  the  Mar- 
chioness Line,  afflicted  with  dreams  of 
inventing  unsinkable  ships  and  collap- 
sible life-boats.  Now  he  came  back  to 
life  with  a  brand-new  notion.  What  was 
it?  Well,  we  'd  be  having  a  run  over 
to  the  ship  bye-and-bye  and  I  would 
see  it.  It  could  do  everything  except 
sing  a  comic  song. 

'We  had  been  relieved  one  evening,* 
Captain  Gosnell  observes,  *and  were 
about  hu)l  down  and  under,  when  I 
ordered  dead  slow  for  a  few  hours. 
The  reason  for  this  was  that,  at  full 
speed,  we  would  reach  Port  Said  about 
three  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  gen- 
erally advised  to  arrive  after  sunset,  or 
even  after  dark.  Besides  this,  I  set  a 
course  to  pass  round  to  the  east'ard  of 
a  field  we  had  laid  a  week  or  so  before, 
instead  of  to  the  westward.    This  is  a 
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simple  enough  matter  of  running  off 
the  correct  distances,  for  the  current, 
if  anything,  increased  the  margin  of 
safety.  We  were  making  about  four 
knots,  with  the  mine-field  on  the  star- 
board bow,  as  I  calculated,  and  we 
were  enjoying  a  very  pleasant  supper 
in  my  cabin,  which  had  been  the  pas- 
senger saloon  in  the  Ouzel's  excursion 
days  —  a  fine  large  room  on  the  upper 
deck,  with  big  windows,  like  a  house 
ashore.  The  old  bus  was  chugging 
along,  and  from  my  table  you  could 
see  the  horizon  all  round,  except  just 
astern,  which  was  hid  by  the  funnel. 
Nothing  there,  however,  but  good  salt 
water,  and  the  Holy  Land  a  long  way 
behind.  It  was  like  sitting  in  a  conserv- 
atory. The  sea  was  as  smooth  as  glass, 
with  a  fine  haze  to  the  south'ard.  This 
haze,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  was  mov- 
ing north  at  about  the  same  speed  as 
we  were  going  south,  which  would 
make  it  eight  knots,  and  in  an  hour 
we  would  be  in  it.  I  mention  this  be- 
cause it  explains  why  the  three  of  us, 
sitting  in  a  cabin  on  an  upper  deck, 
saw  the  battleship  all  together,  all  at 
once,  and  quite  near.  We  all  went  on 
the  bridge. 

'Now  you  must  understand,'  went 
on  Captain  Gosnell,  *that  the  subject 
of  conversation  between  us  while  we 
were  at  supper  was  money.  We  were 
discussing  the  best  way  of  getting  hold 
of  money,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  capital  after  the  war,  if  we  were  to 
get  anywhere.  This  war,  you  know, 
has  been  a  three-ringed  circus  for  the 
young  fellows.  But  to  men  like  us  it 
has  n't  been  anything  of  the  sort.  We 
have  a  very  strong  conviction  that 
some  of  us  are  going  to  feel  the  draft. 
We  are  n't  so  young  as  we  used  to  be, 
and  a  little  money  would  be  a  bless- 
ing. Well,  we  were  talking  about  our 
chances  —  of  salvage,  prize-money, 
bonuses,  and  so  forth.  Our  principal 
notion,  if  I  remember,  that  evening, 


was  to  go  into  business  ai 
resources.  For  one  thing, 
to  keep  up  the  association, 
out  of  the  Lord  knows  whei 
great  gray  warship  heading 

Captain  Gosnell  paused 
ed  me  with  an  austere  g 
Marks  and  Heatly  were  li 
looking  at  us  watchfully. 
Mr.  Marks's  shoulder  I  cc 
three  officers  with  their  po 
imiforms  gleaming  in  the 
radiance  of  shaded  lamps. 

*You  understand  what 
said  Captain  Gosnell.  *\^ 
the  bridge  watching  that  si 
on  us,  watching  her  through 
and  we  did  not  attach  an; 
importance  to  her  appeara 
we  saw  the  Russian  ensig 
did  not  mean  a  great  deal 
was  as  much  an  anomaly  i 
rible  waters  as  a  line-of-ba 
Nelson's  day.  That  was 
gered  us.  An  enormous  vi 
like  that  coming  out  into 
Suddenly  the  value  of  her, 
she  cost,  the  money  she  wt 
near  and  yet  so  far,  came  1 
I  had  an  imaginary  view 
imderstand,  for  a  momem 
thing  I  could  sell;  a  sort 
picture  of  her  possibilities 
line.  Trtiink  of  the  brass 
alone,  in  a  ship  like  that!  A 
all  simultaneously  realized 
was  happening.  I  had 
stretched  out  to  the  whis 
when  there  was  a  heavj/ 
grunt,  and  she  rolled  over 
as  if  some  invisible  hand  ha 
a  push.  She  rolled  back  to  c 
and  began  pitching  a  very 
was  due,  I  believe,  to  the  si 
astern  of  her  engines,  coupl 
mine  throwing  her  over.  Pi 
tie,  and,  for  some  extraordir 
her  forward  twelve-inch 
rapidly  elevated  as  if  some 
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t  the  their  placid  demeanor  almost  paralyzed 
From  us.  We  began  to  wonder  if  we  had  n't 
were  dreamed  .what  had  gone  before,  if  we 
h  are  were  n't  still  dreaming.  But  she  con- 
B  was  tinued  to  swing  and  we  continued  to 
tons  come  up  on  her,  so  that  soon  we  had 
er  of  a  view  along  her  decks  again,  and  we 
attle-  knew  well  enough  we  were  n't  dream- 
bows,  ing  very  much. 

their  *Her  decks  were  alive  with  men. 
while  They  moved  continually,  replacing 
as  if  each  other  like  a  mass  of  insects  on  a 
at  us  beam.  It  appeared,  from  where  we 
1  she  were,  a  cable's  length  or  so,  like  an 
that,  orderly  panic.  There  must  have  been 
ed  us  five  or  six  hundred  of  them  climbing, 
inter,  running,  walking,  pushing,  pulling,  like 
little  one  of  those  football  matches  at  the 
And  big  schools,  where  everybody  plays  at 
ing  in  once.  And  then  our  whistle  blew.  I 
>re  or  give  you  my  word  I  did  it  quite  uncon- 
r,  you  sciously,  in  my  excitement.  If  it  had 
that,  been  Gabriel's  trumpet,  it  could  not 
lad  a  have  caused  greater  consternation.  I 
illery.  think  a  good  many  of  them  thought 
itting  it  wds  Gabriel's  trumpet.  It  amounted 
gold  to  that  almost,  for  the  Fontanka  took 
oking  a  sort  of  slide  forward  at  that  moment 
chair  and  sank  several  feet  by  the  head.  All 
them  those  hundreds  of  men  mounted  the 
(\  and  rails  and  put  up  their  hands  and  shouts 
:,  and  ed.  It  was  the  most  horrible  thing. 
I  very  They  stood  there  with  uplifted  hands 
ng  on  and  their  boats  half-lowered,  and  shout- 
walk-  ed.  I  believe  they  imagined  that  I 
it  all.  was  going  alongside  to  take  them  off. 
I  two-  But  I  had  no  such  intention.  The 
pecu-  Ouzel's  sponsons  would  have  been 
ivhich  smashed,  her  paddles  wrecked,  and 
And  we  would  probably  have  gone  to  the 
with  bottom  along  with  them.  We  looked 
large  at  each  other  and  shouted  in  sheer  fury 
point-  at  their  folly.  We  bawled  and  made 
[twas  motions  to  lower  their  boats.  I  put 
lehind  the  helm  over  and  moved  off  a  little, 
ound,  and  ordered  our  own  boat  down.  The 
t  of  a  fog  was  coming  up  and  the  sun  was 
litter-  going  down.  The  only  thinj:^  that  was 
B  you,  calm  was  the  sea.    It  was  like  a  lake. 
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Suddenly,  several  of.  the  Fontanka's 
boats  almost  dropped  into  the  water, 
and  the  men  began  to  slide  down  the 
falls  like  strings  of  blue  and  white 
beads.  She  took  another  slide,  very 
slow  but  very  sickening  to  see. 

*I  fixed  my  glasses  on  the  super- 
structure between  the  funnels,  where 
a  large  steel  crane  curved  over  a  couple 
of  launches  with  polished  brass  funnels. 
And  I  was  simply  appalled  to  fihd  a 
woman  sitting  in  one  of  the  launches, 
with  her  arms  round  a  little  boy.  She 
was  quite  composed,  apparently,  and 
was  watching  three  men  who  were 
working  very  hard  about  the  crane. 
The  launch  began  to  rise  in  the  air, 
and  two  of  the  men  climbed  into  her. 
She  rose,  and  the  crane  swung  outward. 
We  cheered  like  maniacs  when  she 
floated.  In  a  flash  the  other  man  was 
climbing  up  the  curve  of  the  crane,  and 
we  saw  him  slide  down  the  wire  into 
the  launch. 

'By  this  time,  you  must  understand, 
the  other  boats  were  full  of  men,  and 
one  of  them  was  cast  off  while  more 
men  were  sliding  down  the  falls.  They 
held  on  with  one  hand  and  waved  the 
other  at  the  men  above,  who  proceeded 
in  a  very  systematic  way  to  slide  on 
top  of  them,  and  then  the  whole  bunch 
would  carry  away  altogether  and  van- 
ish with  a  sort  of  compound  splash. 
And  then  men  began  to  come  out  of 
side-scuttles.  They  were  in  a  great 
hurry,  these  chaps.  A  head  would 
appear,  and  then  shoulders  and  arms 
working  violently.  The  man  would  be 
just  getting  his  knees  in  a  purchase  on 
the  scuttle  frame,  when  he  would  shoot 
out  clean  head-first  into  the  sea.  And 
another  head,  the  head  of  the  man  who 
had  pushed  him,  would  come  out. 

*But  don't  forget,'  warned  Captain 
Gosnell,  *  that  all  these  things  were  hap- 
pening at  once.  Don't  forget  that  the 
Fontanka  was  still  swarming  with  men, 
that  the  sun  was  just  disappearing,  very 


red,  in  the  west,  that  tl 
were  about  level  with  the 
forget  all  this,'  urged  Ca 
*and  then,  when  you  'v 
firmly  fixed  in  your  mi 
right  over,  shows  the  g 
of  her  for  perhaps  twent; 
sinks.' 

Captain  Gosnell  held 
a  moment  longer  to  hii 
the  stick  on  the  floor,  a 
the  room,  leaving  me  t 
thing  he  had  described. 


And  these  three,  in  th< 
died  and  slow-moving  lau 
incredible  passengers,  th( 
her  arms  round  a  little 
first  to  board  the  Ouzel, 
nell  had  stopped  his  engii 
was  thick  with  swimmin 
men.  They  explained  tl 
who  had  climbed  down  t 
man  of  extended  experi 
regions,  —  that  they  w< 
the  Imperial  Russian  Ar 
with  the  safe-conduct  of 
her  child,  and  therefore  ( 
dence  over  naval  ratings. 

That  was  all  very  well, 
the  naval  ratings  were  aire 
up  the  low  fenders  of  the 
ing  the  paddle-boxes  and 
lent  use  of  the  ropes  and 
them  by  the  Ouzel's  cre^ 
ratings  were  displaying  t 
tivity  on  their  own  accoi 
mediately  manned  the  la 
off  to  gamer  the  occupan 
gratings.  Even  in  her  ei 
the  Ouzel  had  never  had 
sengers.  Captain  Gosnel 
have  believed,  if  he  had  n< 
five-hundred-odd  souls  coi 
room  to  breathe  on  hef  de 
alleyways.  All  drippings 

Captain  Gosnell,  leanii 
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I  drawing  at 
the  talented 
ing  an  intri- 
%*  with  many 
hat  he  had  to 
.  The  senior 
mtleman  who 
and  drawers 
aving  slipped 
)ridge  before 
no  English, 
od  English/ 
itly.  Having 
tie  boy,  who 
kled  nose,  in- 
,  he  drew  the 
Bd  to  him  the 
securing  the 
mdered  ship; 
s  found  pos- 

id  transferred 
had  made  my 
iformation  to 
I  don't  think 
mselves  what 
aking  for  the 
sengers,  they 
l11,  so  of  course 
iw  my  conclu- 
ley  had  been 
t,  whence  his 
aris.  Now  he 
»ages  to  Mar- 
n  the  Marina 
s  and  banks, 
had  uniforms 
tailor  in  the 
t  the  Marina 
so  it  was  easy 
Heatly ,  there, 
nth  the  lady, 
inell  with  per- 

0  my  look  of 

1  very  slightest 
If  you  ask  me, 
)f  —  chivalry, 
lere  was  ever 
ou  suggest  — 


has  no  conception  of  the  real  facts  of 
the  case.' 

This  was  surprising.  It  seemed  to 
put  Emma  in  an  equivocal  position, 
and  my  respect  for  that  woman  made 
me  reluctant  to  doubt  her  intelligence. 
But  Captain  Gosnell  was  in  a  better 
position  than  Emma  to  give  evidence. 
Captain  Gosnell  was  conscious  that  a 
man  can  run  right  through  the  hazards 
of  existence  and  come  out  on  the  other 
side  with  his  fundamental  virtues  unim- 
paired. They  all  shared  this  sentiment, 
I  gathered,  for  this  lovely  woman  with 
the  bronze  hair  and  gray  eyes;  but 
Heatly's  imagination  had  been  touched 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  In  their  in- 
terminable discussions  concerning  their 
future  movements,  discussions  highly 
technical  in  their  nature,  because  inves- 
tigating a  sunken  armored  warship  is 
a  highly  technical  affair,  Heatly  would 
occasionally  interpret  a  word,  empha- 
sizing the  importance  of  giving  ber  a 
fair  deal. 

*But  she  never  reached  Marseilles. 
They  were  two  days  off  Malta  when 
an  Austrian  submarine  torpedoed  the 
French  liner  and  sank  her.  They  did 
not  fire  on  the  boats.  And  our  lady 
friend  found  herself  being  rowed  slowly 
toward  a  place  of  which  she  had  no 
knowledge  whatever.  Serge  told  us 
they  were  pulling  for  eighteen  hours 
before  they  were  picked  up.* 

*And  she  is  here  now?'  I  asked  cau- 
tiously. 

*Hefe  now,'  said  Captain  Gosnell. 
*She  usually  comes  down  here  for  an 
hour  in  the  evening.  If  she's  here,  I'll 
introduce  you.' 

VI 

She  was  sitting  on  a  plush  lounge  at 
the  extreme  rear  of  the  cafe,  and  when 
I  first  set  eyes  on  her,  I  was  disappoint- 
ed. I  had  imagined  something  much 
more  magnificent,  more  alluring,  than 
this.    In   spite   of  Captain   Gosnell's 
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ely  prosaic  narrative  of  concrete 

he  had  been  unable  to  keep  from 
le  real  inspiration  of  the  whole  ad- 
ire.    I  was  prepared  to  murmur, 

this  the  face  that  launched  a 
and  ships?'  and  so  on,  as  much  as 
Id  remember  of  that  famous  bit  of 

One  gets  an  exalted  notion  of 
5n  who  are  credited  with  such  pow- 
irho  preserve  some  vestige  of  the 
z  that  can  make  men  "inunortal 
Bikiss.'  Bionda,  in  a  large  fur  coat 
L  broad-brimm^  hat  of  black  vel- 
lad  cloaked  her  divinity,  and  the 
impression  was  Christian  rather 
pagan.  'A  tired  saint/  I  thought. 
It  down  after  the  introduction  and 
d  at  the  pale  bronze  hair  and  the 
igent  gray  eyes. 

5  had  a  very  subtle  and  pretty  way 
pressing  her  appreciation  of  the 
ge  rendered  by  these  diverse  mas- 
3  personalities.  Her  hands,  emerg- 
rom  the  heavy  fur  sleeves,  were 
I  and  extremely  thin,  with  several 
rings.  She  had  nothing  to  say  to 
mger,  which  was  natural  enough, 
'.  sat  in  silence  watching  her.  She 
)  English  with  musical  delibera- 
rolling  the  r's  and  hesitating  at 

in  a  choice  of  words,  so  that  one 
d  with  pleasure  upon  her  pauses 
ivined  the  rhythm  of  her  thoughts, 
reserved  in  all  its  admirable  com- 
less  that  mystery  concerning  their 
ate  purpose  in  the  world  which  is 
ential  to  women  in  the  society  of 

And  it  was  therefore  with  some 
ise  that  I  heard  her  enunciate  with 
;e  feeling,  *0h,  never,  never,  nev- 
There  was  an  expression  of  sad 
;y  about  it.  She  was  conveying  to 
her  fixed  resolve  never  to  board  a 
Lgain.  Ships  had  been  altogether 
iuch  for  her.  She  had  been  inland 
r  life,  and  her  recent  catastrophes 
3bbed  her  of  her  reserves  of  forti- 

She  would  remain  here  in  this 
[.   She  sat  staring  at  the  marble 


table  as  if  she  saw  in  imag 
finite  reaches  of  the  oceai 
gray,  or  black,  forever  flu 
erous,  a  sinister  superf 
which  the  bodies  and  acl 
men  disappeared  as  into  s 
lower  region. 

Women  have  many  val 
hating  the  sea;  and  this  ¥ 
dimly  aware  of  a  certai 
it  —  that  alluring  masci 
which  destroys  men  wit 
from  women  at  all.  Her 
had  not  suffered  shipwri 
as  foundered. 

They  were  all  agreed, 
the  opinion  that,  if  the] 
tenth  of  the  bullion  whicli 
who  had  a  platinum  con 
Asiatic  Urals,  had  consign 
in  Paris,  there  would  b 
all.  Serge,  in  short,  beca 
spirit  of  the  enterprise.  ] 
to  obtain  funds  from  m)/ 
who  had  quiet  offices  dow 
leys  near  Copthall  Court  j 
Helens,  in  London.  He  i 
and  explained  where  tl 
stowed,  and,  presuming  t 
in  such  and  such  a  positic 
heads  had  to  be  penetrat 
her.  He  obtained  permiss 
pany  the  Ouzel  on  her  fou 
and  they  never  had  a  dull 
brought  water-colors  aloi 
at  immense  expense  from 
tortioners,  and  made  asto 
ings  of  his  hosts  and  tli 
steamer.  He  sang  songs  i 
a  musical  snarl  —  songs  ii 
lects,  songs  in  indecent  Fr 
booming  Russian.  He  d 
Russian  dances,  and  the 
heels  was  like  a  pneumati 
at  work  on  a  rush  job.  His 
face,  with  the  long,  finely 
the  sensitive  mouth,  the  i 
suddenly  illuminated  b> 
smile,  the  innumerable  ti 
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and  the  others  had  a  little  of  their  own; 
but  hers  was  mostly  in  an  ammunition 
chamber  on  B  deck  in  a  foundered  war- 
ship, along  with  the  bullion,  bound  to 
the  Siberian  Bank.  She  was  n't  worry- 
ing about  money  at  all.  She  was  wish- 
ing she  was  in  Marseilles,  for  her  experi- 
ences on  ships  had  n't  given  her  a  very 
strong  confidence  in  their  safety.  And 
Serge  was  anxious  to  get  her  to  Paris, 
to  her  relatives,  before  what  money  she 
had  ran  out.' 

Suddenly  she  gathered  up  her  gloves 
and  trinkets  and  said  she  must  be  going. 
She  had  worked  hard  that  day  and  was 
tired.  We  rose  and,  as  if  by  precon- 
certed arrangement,  divided  into  two 
parties.  It  was  the  general  rule,  I  gath- 
ered, that  the  gentlemen  who  had  acted 
as  her  bodyguard  for  so  long  should 
undertake  this  nightly  escort.  We  filed 
out  into  the  deserted  square,  and  the 
last  view  we  had  of  them  was  the  small 
fur-clad  figure  tripping  away  up  the 
empty  and  romantic  street,  while  over 
her  towered  the  three  tall  soldiers,  look- 
ing like  benevolent  brigands  in  their 
dark  cloaks. 

As  we  turned  toward  the  Grand 
Harbor,  Captain  Grosnell  remarked 
that,  if  I  cared  to  come,  they  could 
show  me  something  I  had  probably 
never  seen  before.  We  descended  the 
stone  stairs  leading  to  the  Custom 
House  Quay.  To  see  them  diving  with 
long  strides  down  those  broad,  shallow 
steps,  the  solitary  lamps,  burning  before 
dim  shrines  high  up,  lighting  their  forms 
as  for  some  religious  mystery,  they  ap- 
peared as  men  plunging  in  the  grip  of 
powerful  and  diverse  emotions.  The 
captain  was  plain  enough  to  any  intel- 
ligence. He  desired  money  that  he 
might  maintain  his  position  in  England 
—  a  country  where  it  is  almost  better 
to  lose  one's  soul  than  one's  position. 
Mr.  Marks,  beneath  the  genial  falsity 
of  a  wig,  concealed  an  implacable  fidel- 
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ity  to  a  mechanical  ideal.  Heatly,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  not  so  easily  ana- 
lyzed as  Emma  had  suggested.  He  ap- 
peared the  inarticulate  victim  of  a  re- 
mote  and  magnificent  devotion.  He 
^ve  the  impression  of  a  sort  of  proud 
disgust  that  he  should  have  been  thus 
stfUicted. 

So  we  came  down  to  the  water,  and 
vtralked  along  the  quay  until  we  hailed 
31  small,  broad-beamed  steamer,  very 
brightly  lighted  but  solitary,  so  that 
Captain  Gosnell  had  to  use  a  silver 
schistic  that  he  carried,  and  the  shrill 
blast  echoed  from  the  high  ramparts  of 
the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo. 

A  boat  came  slowly  toward  us,  and 
nre  went  aboard.  She  was  a  strange  blend 
>f  expensive  untidiness.  Great  pumps 
md  hoses,  costly  even  when  purchased 
second-hand,  lay  red  and  rusty  and 
slathered  with  dry  mud  about  her  decks. 
iYe  descended  a  foul  ladder  through  an 
ron  scuttle  leading  to  the  one  great 
lold  forward.  The  'tween-decks  were 
vorkshops,  with  lathes,  drills,  and  sav- 
Lge-looking  torch-furnaces.  Things  that 
ooked  like  lawn-mowers  afflicted  with 
elephantiasis  revealed  themselves  on  in- 
ipection  as  submersible  boring-heads 
ind  cutters  that  went  down  into  inac- 
le^ible  places,  like  marine  ferrets,  and 
lid  execution  there. 

In  the  centre,  however,  suspended 
rom  a  beam,  was  the  masterpiece.  It 
irould  be  vain  to  describe  the  indescrib- 
ible.  It  resembled  in  a  disturbing  way 
I  giant  spider  with  its  legs  curled  semi- 
ircularly  about  its  body.  A  formidable 
lomed  thing,  with  circular  glass  eyes 
et  in  it,  and  a  door  as  of  a  safe  or  the 
»reech-block  of  a  gun.  From  this  pro- 
ruded  a  number  of  odd-looking  mech- 
.nisms,  and  below  it,  flanked  by  cat- 
rpillar  belts,  on  which  the  contrivance 
tralked  with  dignity  upon  the  bed  of  the 
cean,  were  large,  sharp-bladed  cutters, 
ike  steel  whorls. 

While  I  gazed  at  this,  endeavoring  to 


decide  how  much  was  re 
much  merely  excited  imi 
Marks  went  down  and  pr 
a  ladder  against  the  side  c 
He  grasped  wheels  and  le 
with  vehemence  to  Heatl 
a  switchboard  and  eno 
in  a  kind  of  listening  I 
Mr.  Marks  climbed  nimb 
aperture  and  drew  the  d 
cUck.  A  light  appeared  ^ 
through  the  enormously 
and  showing  a  fantastic  t 
Marks  moving  about  in  h 
Captain  Grosnell  indicate( 
ant  perfection  of  this  thir 
in  constant  telephonic  co 
him.  He  could  direct  a  b 
any  direction,  and  he  coul 
one  or  all  of  the  extraord 
the  machine.  Suppose  a  si 
shale,  mud,  or  gravel, 
himself  under  her,  drag^ 
which  could  be  made  fasi 
each  side.  He  could  fastei 
portion  of  the  hull,  drill  it 
time  crawl  inside  on  the  a 
He  had  food,  hot  and  col 
oxygen  for  two  days.  He 
read  if  he  liked,  or  talk  to 
the  ship.  And  quite  sal 
how  deep.  Wonderful! 

I  dare  say  it  was.  It  wi 
looking  thing,  anyhow, 
Marks,  moving  like  a  visi 
transparent  skull,  started 
his  alarming  extremities; 
that  humanity  was  in  da 
scending  itself  at  last.  It 
to  come  up  on  deck  again 
Angelo  in  the  moonlight  1 
cloth  of  an  Italian  opdra. 
fort  to  hear  that  one  of  t 
ought  to  have  been  on  dut 
Perhaps  he  had  found  tl 
too  powerful  for  his  poor 
soul  and  had  fled  ashore 
nightmare  of  mechanism  i 
could  imagine  the  men-at 
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I  stone  nouncement  board  bore  the  legend  *  To- 
dy in-     night  —  Faust/ 

clang,  *  You  want  tea?'  said  the  boy,  with  a 
eather  forward  dart  of  his  head,  like  an  in- 
L  night     quisitive  bird. 

I  nodded, 
funda-         'Toast?' 

in  this  I  nodded  again.  *I  thought  you  were 
Bp  wa-  at  the  hotel,'  I  remarked, 
cham-  *Only  in  the  evenings,'  he  explained, 
releas-  lifting  his  tray.  *  You  want  cakes,  too  ? ' 
I  in  the  I  nodded  again,  and  he  seemed  to  ap- 
;  in  the     prove  of  my  catholic  taste.  A  low  voice 

said,  *  Karl ! '  and  he  hurried  down  out  of 
ng?'  I     sight. 

I  was  sitting  there  munching  a  bun 
K)rway  and  enjoying  some  really  well-made  tea 
ead  of     (with  lemon) ,  and  watching  a  number  of 

cheerful  well-dressed  people  emerging 
Opera  from  the  theatre,  when  something  caus- 
there;  ed  me  to  look  round,  and  I  saw  the  face 
n't  be     of  Bionda  just  above  the  floor.    She 

was  standing  at  a  turn  in  the  stair,  re- 
sted, garding  me  attentively.  I  rose,  and  she 
he  as-     came  on  up. 

sroom.  'I  thought,'  she  said  without  raising 
I  went     her  eyes,  'that  I  had  seen  you  before. 

Have  you  everything  you  wish?' 
'Everything  except  someone  to  talk 

to,'  I  said. 

She  raised  her  eyes  with  a  serious  ex- 
pression in  them.    *I  will  talk  if  you 
)lotte*s     wish,'  she  said  gravely, 
ium  of         *  Do  sit  down,'  I  begged. 
St  door         I  wished  to  sit  down  myself,  for  the 
simple     window  was  low.  She  complied. 
3  print.         ^I  am  a  friend  of  Mr.  Heatly,'  I  went 
couple     on. 

il  lace.  Her  face  lighted  up.  *  He  is  a  very 
le  little  nice  man,' she  said,  laughing.  'He  likes 
reckled  me  very  much.  He  told  me  he  was 
d  with     going  to  look  after  me  for  the  rest  of 

my  Ufe.  He  makes  me  laugh  very 
rushed     much.   You  like  him?' 

*I  used  to  be  on  the  same  ship  with 
cleared  him,'  I  said;  *  years  ago,  before  he  was 
OSS  the     married.' 

iful  fa-  *Ah,  yes,  before  he  was  married.  I 
he  an-     see.  Now  you  go  on  a  ship  again?' 
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*When  she  arrives  from  Odessa/ 
*From — '  She  looked  hard  at  me. 

Perhaps  there  will  be  news,  if  she 

>mes  from  Odessa.' 

*  Maybe.'  (She  sighed.)  *You  have 
Eld  no  news,  then,  since  the  Revolu- 
on?' 

*  Nothing.  Not  one  single  word.  In 
lere,  it  is  all  dark.  When  your  ship 
>mes,  there  will  be  passengers,  no?' 

*Ah,  I  could  n't  say,'  I  replied.  *We 
lust  wait.  If  there  are  any,  I  will  let 
3U  know.' 

'Thank  you.'  Her  gaze  wandered 
cross  the  street.  *They  have  finished 
le  play.  What  do  you  call  when  they 
ng  —  before?' 

'A  rehearsal,  you  mean.* 

*Yes.  Well,  they  have  finished.  There 

Mephistopheles  coming  out  now.' 
be  nodded  toward  a  tall  gentleman 
i  tweeds,  who  was  smoking  a  cigarette 
[id  swinging  a  cane  on  the  upper  ter- 
Lce.  'He  waits  for  Margarita.  There 
le  is.' 

A  robust  creature  emerged,  putting 
A  long  gloves,  and  the  two  descended 
>  the  sidewalk.  Bionda  laughed. 

*Does  Margarita  usually  walk  out 
ith  Mephisto?'  I  asked. 

*0h,  they  are  married,'  she  informed 
le  with  a  whimsical  grimace,  *and  very 

ippy' 

*  What  are  you? '  I  demanded  abrupt- 
.  *Not  a  Slav,  I  am  sure.' 

^Me?  No,  I  am  a  Bohemian,'  she 
id. 

*How  appropriate!  How  exquisitely 
jpropriate!'   I  murmured. 
*From  Prague,'  she  added,  sighing  a 
:tle. 

*  An  enemy?'  (She  nodded.)  *  But  if 
)u  will  only  consider  yourself  Czecho- 
3vak  —  '  I  suggested. 

She  made  a  gesture  of  dissent  and 
►se.    *Let  me  know  when  your  ship 
»mes  in,'  she  said;  and  I  promised. 
Three  young  naval  lieutenants  in 
nnis  undress  came  up  the  stairs  and 


called  for  tea.  The  little  fa 
to  take  their  order;  and  I  p 
went  out. 

Our  intimacy  increased, 
the  days  passed,  and  I  b^ 
der  whether  or  not  I  too  v 
pass  under  the  spell  and  de 
to  the  amelioration  of  her 
my  ship  went  back  to  Ode 
be  the  bearer  of  messages, 
inquiry  seeking  news  of  a 
sionnaire  in  the  Asiatic  Ui 
extensive  promises,  chiefl; 
was  pretty  sure  my  ship 
ably  go  somewhere  else- 
Tunis. 

The  simple  sailor  man  ir 
ops  a  species  of  simple  cum 
tect  himself  from  being  too 
exploited.  But  it  is  practi 
sible  to  rid  a  woman  of  the 
she  is  imposing  upon  a 
Emma  thought  it  well  to 
my  danger.   She  heard  m 
tliat  woman.    Where  had 
money  to  start  her  tea^ho 
when  all  the  officers  had 
where  would  she  get  custc 
80  on. 

These  questions  did  noi 
Bionda  herself,  however.  S 
but  her  sadness  was  the  ir 
suit  of  delightful  memori< 
had  been  full  and  animated 
only  natural,  since  fate  1 
stranded  on  a  pleasant  isla 
should  indulge  her  desire  fc 
before  rousing  to  do  hersel 
in  the  new  environment.  1 
ity  of  regaining  the  wealth  tl 
lost  did  not  seem  to  interei 
She  never  spoke  of  the  e: 
Captain  Grosnell  and  his  fc 
turers.  It  seemed  doubtf 
whether  she  understood  an; 
about  it.  A  shrug,  and  she 
subject. 

And  then  one  day  I  was 
two  of  the  Russian  officers  s 
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nd  they  told  me 

r  orders  at  last. 

Paris. 

iv^-  Marseilles,* 
jingled  as 
i  it  in  the 
y  he  made 
ould  give 
ny  power 
3  gone.    I 
Lnce  I  my- 
sand  miles 
id  the  little 
r  him,  too. 
before  my 
Monday,  I 
linGosnell 
]afe  de  la 
ly  yet  dec- 
Lo  sail  the 
mmed  to  a 
id  through 
sed  public 
the   orgy, 
atures  had 
though  he 
even  noisy, 
eached  an- 
there  may 
the  grandi- 
isedaglass 

d.— 

idore,  who 
.  Our  mas- 

n  a  puzzled 
e  gradually 
jlped  me  to 
VIr.  Marks, 
ed.   Heatly 

om  of  power.* 

hey  turned 
ligh,  windy 

ed  her  throne; 
rth  alone '  — 


Next  morning,  after  Early  Mass,  as 
we  walked  slowly  up  the  rampe  and 
came  to  a  pause  on  the  ramparts  of  the 
Iiower  Barracca,  I  was  curious  to  dis- 
cover whether  this  departure  of  her 
champions  would  make  any  authentic 
impression  upon  her  spirits. 

'Suppose,'  I  was  saying,  'we  had  a 
message  from  Odessa,  that  your  hus- 
band had  arrived.  And  suppose  he  sent 
for  you?  Or  that  he  had  reached  Paris 
and  wanted  you  there?' 

•  Oh,  I  should  go,  of  course.  It  would 
be  like  life  agam,  after  being  dead.' 

Here  was  a  fine  state  of   affairs! 
We  were  all  ghosts  to  her,  phantoms 
inhabiting  another  shadowy  world,  cut 
off  from  life  by  an  immense,  pitiless  blue 
sea.   Compared  with  that  distant  and 
possibly  defunct  concessionnaire  in  the 
Asiatic  Urals,  we  were  all  unpalpable 
spectres!   Our  benevolence  had  about 
as  much  conscious  significance  for  her 
as  the  sunlight  upon  a  plant.  I  did  not 
speak  again  until  the  little  steamer,  with 
a  croak  of  her  whistle,  passed  out  be- 
tween the  guns  of  the  harbor-mouth 
and  began  slowly  to  recede  across  the 
mighty  blue  floors,  a  great  quantity  of 
foul  smoke  belching  from  her  funnel 
and  drifting  across  the  rocks.  And  then 
I  mentioned  casually  what  was  hap- 
pening —  that  those  men  were  bound 
upon  her  affairs,  seeking  treasure  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  devoted  to  an  ex- 
travagant quest. 

She  made  no  reply.  The  steamer  r^ 
ceded  yet  further.  It  became  a  black 
blob  on  the  blue  water,  a  blob  from 
which  smoke  issued,  as  if  it  were  a  bomb 
which  might  explode  suddenly  with  a 
tremendous  detonation,  and  leave  no 
trace.  But  Bionda's  eyes  were  not  fixed 
upon  the  steamer.  She  was  gazing  mu- 
singly upon  the  great  cannon  frowning 
down  from  the  further  fortress.  And 
after  a  while  she  sighed. 

•Like  life,  after  being  dead!'  she  mur- 
mured  again. 
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It  was  as  if  she  haxl  forgotten  us.  She  she  had  engaged  their  i 

was  like  a  departed  spirit,  discontented  nopolized  their  time,  establ 

with  the  conveniences  and  society  of  in  defiance  of  all  the  rules 

paradise,  who  desires  to  return,  but  midst  of  their  alien  affecti< 

dreads  the  journey.  And  it  became  an  know  or  care  how  they  to 

acute  question,  whether  at  any  time  fered,  and  perhaps  sinned, 

she  had  achieved  any  real  grasp  of  her  she  ever  imagine  herself 

position.  Had  she  ever  realized  how  she  not  resting  on  the  inert  et 

had  inspired  these  men  to  unsuspected  dining  in  comfort  on  U 

sentiments  and  released  the  streams  of  anxious  bodies  of  men? 

heroic  energy  imprisoned  in  their  hearts?  Or  one  may  put  the  c 

Did  she  suspect  even  for  a  moment  how  way  —  Does  any  woman? 


SOMETIMES  WE  HARDLY  WANTED  Y( 

BY  FANNIE  STEABNS  GIFFOBD 

Sometimes  we  hardly  wanted  you, 

Our  days  together  were  so  rare: 
Hill-tops,  brook-hollows,  and  the  blue 

Castles  of  windless  simny  air; 
Camp-fires  by  certain  secret  springs. 

Green  trails  that  only  we  could  trace  — 
Love  made  us  misers  of  these  things. 

And  you,  still  wandering  in  space, 
Little  and  lone  and  undiscemed  — 

We  did  not  know  we  needed  you. 

Strange!  —  For  your  bright  warm  self  is  bume< 
Into  our  hearts,  till  all  that  blue 

Of  morning,  and  pearl-mist  of  night. 
Wind,  water,  sun,  —  those  secret  ways,  — 

Mean  You;  our  youth  and  lovely  light. 
Our  laughter  and  our  length  of  days! 
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»  go  back  to  the 
mngestof  afam- 
ten  row  of  boys 
isin  farm  a  mile 
er  was  a  man  of 
sion;  and  in  that 
X  farms  occupied 

bearing  his  sur- 
f  the  Methodist 
their  father  and 
n  honor  to  his 
o  the  land  which 
lad  given  them. 

part  for  the  size 
[  was  born.  The 
sed  by  the  addi- 
rs,  and  these  in 
d  the  size  of  the 

Pilgrim  Father 
^ican  conditions 
J  covered  by  his 

At  the  age  of 
ded  his  father  to 
tral  farm  in  the 
son  out  into  the 
,tion  was  only  as 
i  York,  a  region 
westerly  by  peo- 
son.  But  seven 
3red  together  the 
joods  that  fell  to 
ley  into  the  land 
IS,  staking  out  a 

the  big  timber 

of  Milwaukee, 
ears  before  Wis- 
3  the  Union. 


Two  years  later,  to  his  cabin  and 
clearing  in  the  big  woods  he  brought 
as  his  bride  a  Bochester  schoolmistress 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  child  of 
Methodist  parents.  Nine  years  later, 
finding  themselves  in  a  community  un- 
congenial and  irreligious,  they,  with 
their  accumulated  substance  and  four 
little  sons,  migrated  again  —  this  time 
to  the  farm  where  I  was  born.  Their 
settling  here  was  largely  determined  by 
the  fact  that  not  far  away,  and  just 
across  the  Illinois  line,  was  a  Methodist 
society,  which  had  given  the  name 
of  *  Christian  Hollow'  to  the  section 
about  it. 

This  church  being  too  far  away  for 
our  convenient  attendance,  Methodist 
preaching  service  was  set  up  in  father's 
cabin.  Here,  also,  the  first  public 
school  in  our  neighborhood  was  opened, 
with  mother  as  teacher.  When  the  pub- 
lic schoolhouse  was  biiilt,  a  year  or  two 
later,  it  was  made  larger  by  a  few  square 
feet  than  the  community  thought  neces- 
sary, because  of  father's  offer  to  give 
$100  for  such  an  enlargement,  on  con- 
dition that  religious  meetings  be  per- 
mitted in  the  building. 

Wherever  father  halted  in  his  pil- 
grimages, 'there  builded  he  an  altar 
unto  the  Lord';  and  wherever  mother 
spread  the  table,  thither  came  presently 
the  Methodist  circuit-rider.  In  both  of 
father's  Wisconsin  homes  his  house  was 
the  first  Methodist  preaching-place  in 
the  community;  and  on  both  farms 
Methodist  camp-meetings  were  held,  to 
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which  both  father  and  mother  devoted 
unstinted  time  and  provision. 

Of  the  Methodist  society  in  our  neigh- 
borhood, father  was  made  class  leader, 
which  office  in  those  days  carried  with 
it  the  authority  and  responsibility  of 
vice-pastor.  He  also  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  Sunday  School.  These  being 
the  days  before  Sunday-School  helps, 
the  exercises  consisted  chiefly  of  com- 
mitting to^  memory  Scripture  and  the 
Methodist  catechism.  I  have  but  the 
faintest  memory  of  father's  method  of 
officiating;  but  his  way  of  drilling  the 
Ten  G)mmandments  into  the  mind  of 
a  child  could  hardly  be  excelled.  It  ran 
like  this:  — 

'Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name,  thou 
shalt  not  take  the  name,  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  vain,  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
vain,  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless,  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless,  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain, 
that  taketh  his  name  in  vain.* 

The  commandment  given  for  the 
day's  advance  lesson  was  repeated  by 
the  school  in  concert,  and  the  drill  was 
made  cumulative,  the  school  reviewing 
each  Sunday,  in  this  double4)arreled 
fashion,  all  the  commandments  previ- 
ously committed.  This  solemn  drum- 
ming, drumming  in  the  ears  of  the  child- 
ren added  not  a  little,  I  suppose,  to  the 
weight  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures: 
But  the  children  of  our  family  were 
more  impressed,  I  think,  by  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  worship  in  the  home. 
To  us  small  folk  on  this  large  farm,  the 
greatest  item  in  the  business  of  farming 
was  family  prayers.  At  least,  this  was 
the  only  portion  of  the  day's  programme 
that  might  not  be  omitted,  or  at  least 
shifted  about  to  suit  circumstances. 

This  ser\nce  consisted  of  a  chapter 
from  the  Bible  read  by  father,  two 
verses  of  a  hymn,  led  by  mother,  foU 
k>wed  by  a  prayer  by  father.  Evening 
worship  consisted  of  a  hynm  led  by 
nK>ther  and  a  prayer  by  mother.  We  all 


knelt  in  prayer.  No  meal  was  ever 
begun  without  a  blessing  being  asked. 
So,  according  to  this  programme,  the 
whole  family  came  together  formally 
into  the  presence  of  the  Almighty  five 
times  a  day.  Besides  this,  there  were 
the  individual  morning  and  evening 
prayers  at  the  bedside. 

Morning  worship  inmiediately  pre- 
ceded breakfast.  The  salt  pork  fried, 
the  gravy  made,  the  potatoes  drained, 
and  all  set  back  on  the  stove  to  keep 
warm;  the  big  stack  of  buckwheat  cakes 
on  the  hearth  covered  to  prevent  their 
cooling  off — these  are  a  well-defined 
niemory  of  the  morning  programme. 
Then  father  sat  down  with  the  big 
Bible  in  his  lap,  and  mother  with  the 
baby  in  her  lap;  the  circle  of  children 
came  to  order,  and  worship  wholly  oc- 
cupied the  next  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
It  was  never  hurried  and  never  per- 
functorily done.  Though  father's  pray- 
ers were  much  the  same  from  day  to 
day,  they  were  not  seldom  varied  to 
cover  the  spiritual  needs  of  some  of  us 
delinquent  children,  particularly  the 
youngs  pair  of  boys  —  the  'little 
boys,'  as  father  designated  us. 

The  chastening  rod  was  an  estab- 
lished institution  in  our  home.  It  was 
not  a  vulgar  gad,  but  a  sprout  of  that 
ancient  and  honorable  rod  spoken  of  in 
the  Scriptures  as  being  so  wholesome 
and  necessary  to  the  spiritual  upbring- 
ing of  the  children  of  Israel.  It  was 
rarely  applied  without  a  preparatory 
lecture,  in  which  father's  eyes  would 
usually  fill  with  tears,  or  threaten  to. 
But  whipping  ynks  not  so  dreaded  by  us 
two  small  offenders  as  the  process  of 
being  'carried  to  a  throne  of  grace*  on 
the  wings  of  father's  petitions.  In  these 
pleadings  father's  voice  would  often 
tremble,  his  throat  choke,  and  pauses 
in  the  prayer,  painful  beyond  telling, 
would  occur.  It  did  sometimes  seem  to 
me  that  a  big  man  like  father  ought  not 
to  take  advantage  like  that  of  a  little 
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presence  of  the 
an  audience  in 
>pings,  however, 
f  private;  except 
nd  myself,  com- 
sins  by  two  and 
m  in  pairs.  But 
igs  did  have  their 
Tect  on  our  daily 
;o  pretty  steadily 
trength  of  such  a 

3h  our  farm  lay 
*oak  openings,' 
between  woods, 
ie  land — a  little 
»t  farming,  but 
Lir  section  faced 
ie  beautiful  roU- 
1  Illinois;  and  to 
dulated  away  in 
^hich  we  called 
heavy  hardwood 
stward  from  the 
►nica  River  —  a 
sh  stream.  Much 
not  yet  under 
[lasturage  in  the 
3  settlers'  small 

lilking,  the  farm- 
5  into  the  fenced 
I  run  in  the  de- 
\  aid  of  dogs  or 
find  their  way  to 
called  these  un- 
the  cattle  kept 
I  the  lead  of  the 
zed  and  roamed 
)metimes  joining 
B  neighbor  herds. 
Jren  from  eacb 
o  find  and  fetch 

ally  fell  in  with 

ited    in    groups, 

hat.  as  the  habit- 

1  at  the  time 

Id  thus  trail 


the  cattle  through  groves  and  brush- 
land,  looking  for  fresh  marks  in  the 
cowpaths,  stopping  to  listen  for  the 
bells,  and  determining  by  their  tone 
which  was  Crosby's,  which  Ia  Due's, 
which  Nelson's,  which  Beedy's,  and 
which  Ballinger's.  Sometimes  the  herd 
would  shift  their  feeding-grounds  for 
the  day  by  the  space  of  a  mile  or  more. 
Sometimes  the  cows,  well  fed,  and  not 
being  such  heavy  milkers  as  to  feel  an 
urge  toward  the  milking-yard,  would  be 
found  in  the  high  brush,  standing  stock- 
still,  with  mute  bells.  On  occasions  like 
these  the  children  would  often  wander 
till  nightfall,  coming  home  tired  and 
sleepy,  to  tired,  sleepy  men-folk,  forced 
to  sit  up  late  and  add  the  work  of  milk- 
ing to  an  already  overworked  day. 

Among  these  little  cow-hunters  were 
girls  of  nine  or  ten  years  and  boys  of 
four  or  five.  Rarely  did  children  above 
the  age  of  twelve  go  after  the  cows,  if 
there  were  younger  ones  to  send.  A 
child  old  enough  to  wear  shoes  in  sum- 
mer was  considered  rather  mature  to 
send  for  the  cows. 

These  herds  commonly  consisted  of 
not  more  than  a  dozen  cattle,  young 
and  old;  and,  fortunately  for  us,  each 
herd  separated  easily  from  the  flock  on 
the  way  home,  as  they  passed  the  cow- 
yards  where  they  belonged.  But  should 
an  animal  stray,  and  fail  to  come  up 
with  the  herd  at  night,  it  was  a  serious 
matter.  Not  seldom  it  happened  that 
it  was  never  seen  again.  It  was  there- 
fore one  of  our  greatest  cares  to  know 
that  the  herd  we  brought  home  was 
intact. 

Our  schoolhouse  stood  at  the  junc- 
tion of  two  roads,  in  an  acre  plot  set  off 
from  the  corner  of  a  cultivated  field. 
Here,  a  highway  running  east  and  west 
was  joined  by  one  running  south.  A 
half-mile  south  on  this  road  father  had 
built,  in  the  spring  of  1865,  a  temporary 
cow-pen  to  serve  as  a  milking-yard. 
Here  our  cattle  were  penned  at  night. 
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id  from  here  driven,  after  the  morning 
ilking,  to  the  schooihouse  corner  and 
nt  running  east.  The  country  to  the 
est  was  more  difficult  ground  for  cow- 
mting,  and  so  long  as  pasture  was 
)od  to  the  east,  we  were  careful  to 
»p  our  cows  from  'going  west.* 

n 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  of  a  July 
'ternoon,  I  being  then  aged  'five,  go- 
g  on  six,'  that,  sitting  at  my  desk  in 
le  schooihouse,  I  saw  through  the 
yen  door,  a  red-roan  steer  come  trot- 
ng  down  the  east  road  and  into  the 
hoolhouse  yard.  It  was  our  big  three- 
)ar-old.  My  hand  shot  up. 
'Teacher,'  I  said,  'it's  our  steer, 
e's  strayed.  Can  me  and  Orill  be  ex- 
ised  to  drive  him  home?' 
At  her  prompt  assent,  we  seized  our 
raw  hats  and  tin  lunch-pails,  and  ran 
It.  I  rushed  to  block  the  west  road, 
hUe  Orill  ran  to  the  east.  It  was  com- 
uratively  easy  to  head  the  animal  into 
le  lane  going  south,  for  he  seemed 
mself  to  have  chosen  to  travel  that 

Now,  impounding  in  a  roadside  pen 
I  the  prairie  a  three-year-old  steer  of 
le  type  prevailing  in  Wisconsin  in  the 
or  1865,  gone  astray  from  his  herd 
id  nervous  with  nostalgia,  was  a  prob- 
m  serious  enough  for  a  cowboy  much 
tyond  five  years  of  age;  though  at  the 
me  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact.  My 
an  of  campaign  was  based  on  the  pfe- 
imption  that,  reaching  the  yard,  the 
eer  would  go  directly  into  it.  Then  I 
[>uld  rush  up  behind  him  and  put  up 
e  bars,  and  there  he  would  be  caught 
id  safely  held  till  we  should  bring  the 
Bt  of  the  herd  from  the  commons  in 
e  evening.  In  the  event  that  the 
eer  ran  past  the  bars,  I  would  duck 
ider  the  fence,  run  through  the  field 
I  the  east  of  the  road,  and  head  him 
r,  while  Orill,  with  lifted  club  and 


voice,  would  bar  his  ret 
north.  Seeing  himself  thi 
and  fairly  trapped,  thesteei 
his  horns  and  tail  and  eni 

Now,  though  I  must  at  t 
been  a  fairly  well-seasoned  < 
a  year  or  more  of  cow-pur 
credit,  this  was  the  first  i 
tion  in  cowboy  strategy  of 
had  immediate  comman 
enough  of  the  functioning 
brain  to  know  that  the  cha 
ing  the  brute  were  at  least 
favor.  By  this  time  the  st 
ting  down  the  south  road, 
much  ado  to  keep  up  wi 
gait. 

Hot,  excited,  and  blown 
the  cow-pen,  the  bars  of  w 
vitingly  down.  But  the  & 
see  the  yard  at  all.  He  ra 
then  slowed  his  speed  a  lit! 
into  the  cornfield  to  the 
road,  and,  by  hard  running 
and  headed  him  back.  I 
again  past  the  bars,  but  Or 
cries  turned  him. 

Now  thoroughly  flustere 
dicament,  the  steer  headed 
run,  while  I,  dancing,  yellin 
ing  my  dirmer-pail,  haltec 
But  instead  of  charging 
Orill,  he  wheeled  to  the  wee 
vaulted  the  old  rail-fence, 
down  with  a  crash,  hour 
a  forty-acre  field  of  green 
wheat. 

As  he  came  down  on 
fence,  I,  bursting  with  hot 
rage,  shouted,  'God  damn 

All  I  remember  furthei 
steer  is  how  he  looked  as 
antly  headed  westward,  ti 
the  slope  through  the  wa 
spoiling  valuable  grain. 

I  was  dazed,  terrified  a1 
done.  I  had  said  the  vei 
possible  swear-word.  I  ha 
name  of  God  in  vain.  I  h; 
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or  even  enter- 
»oneofourfam- 
:)ne  so  wicked  a 
5  to  wickedness, 
)resence  of  Orill 
5  parents.  I  re- 
ead  down  on  a 
/ing,  and  Oriirs 
ne. 

it  just  once/  he 
y  it  all  the  time 

>  comforted  by 
*s  theology  con- 
ing clause.  It 
1  with  the  least 
believed  myself 
5rs,  all  unaware 
^as  telling  me  a 

dried  my  eyes, 
ill  never  to  tell 
mnly  promised. 
k1,  I  went  about 
L  a  leaden  lump 
ly  little  hickory 
D  more  of  the 
ept  that  I  kept 

torment.  I  rode 

h  the  family  to 

a  condemned 

jffin  to  the  gal- 

to  myself  the 
zuT  in  Sunday 
peat  the  Third 
ert:  'Thou  shalt 
u  shalt  not  take 
hy  God  in  vain, 
I  vain' — and  at 
turn  to  me  and 
the  name  of  the 

and  I  had  fully 
elf  to  answer  up 

and  firmness  I 

do?  Could  one 
n,  before  the  as- 
Yes,  sir,  I  swore 


at  the  steer  when  he  jumped  over  the 
fence'?  Such  a  thing  was  unthinkable. 
There  was  but  one  way  of  escape  from 
the  dilemma,  and  that  was  boldly  to  lie 
my  way  out.  Nor  would  this  have  been 
the  first  time  I  had  found  a  lie  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble. 

Before  the  exercises  began,  as  I  was 
sitting  in  fear  and  trembling,  down  the 
east  road  came  a  wagon  with  the  whole 
Huntley  family  in  it.  They  were  com- 
ing to  Sunday  School.  Orill  would  be 
with  them,  of  course,  and  when  father 
would  put  his  awful  question,  *Did  you 
ever  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
in  vain?'  and  I  answered,  *No,  sir,' 
Orill  would  rise  and  in  a  loud  voice 
would  say,  *Yes,  you  did!  You  swore 
at  the  steer  "when  he  jumped  over  the 
fence!' 

For  about  the  space  of  one  mortal, 
interminable  minute,  'the  fear  of  death 
encompassed  me  and  the  pains  of  hell 
gat  hold  upon  me.'  I  had  never  before, 
nor  have  I  since,  experienced  such  re- 
finement of  terror  as  I  suffered  then. 
Punishment  of  that  quality  after  death 
would  be  sufiicient  penalty  for  any  mor- 
tal sin  in  the  category. 

But  the  wagon  passed.  It  was  not 
the  Huntleys'  wagon  at  all.  The  Hunt^ 
leys  had  never  attended  our  Sunday 
School.  Father  did  not  ask  us  to  repeat 
any  of  the  commandments  that  day; 
nor,  of  course,  was  the  awful  question 
asked.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  then  that 
there  was  not  the  remotest  possibility 
that  father  would  ask  such  a  question. 
I  went  home  relieved  and  reprieved, 
but  not  pardoned.  I  carried  my  dark 
secret  safely  but  heavily  for  what  seem 
to  me  to  have  been  long  years,  during 
which  period  I  entertained  for  a  time 
the  fear  that  I  had  committed  the  'un- 
pardonable sin.' 

It  never  occurred  to  me  then  that  my 
determination  to  add  bold  and  willful 
lying  to  profanity  was  the  only  really 
wicked  act  of  the  whole  sad  affair^  But 
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had  I  known  it  well,  I  doubt  not  that  I 
should  have  been  willing  to  assume  the 
risk  of  lying  in  order  to  escape  the  pun- 
ishment that  would  probably  have  been 
meted  out  to  me,  had  my  fault  been  dis- 
covered. What  that  punishment  might 
have  been  I  had  reason  later  to  guess, 
from  the  ill  luck  that  befell  brother 
Willet  some  two  years  after. 

One  evening,  when  Willet,  coming 
from  school,  was  being  badgered  be- 
yond endurance  by  some  bullying 
neighbor  boy,  he  turned  on  his  tormen- 
tor and  told  him  to  'go  to  hell.'  The  re- 
port of  this  dreadful  lapse  flew  on  swift 
wings  to  our  parents'  ears.  Then  the 
wheels  of  industry  on  our  farm  stopped 
stock-still.  There  was  a  star-chamber 
session  in  the  West  Room  —  father  and 
modier  in  prayer  with  the  little  culprit, 
asking  God  for  mercy  and  pardon  for 
him;  and  following  this,  sentence 
passed  on  him  by  father,  without  mercy 
or  pardon.  One  of  the  items  of  the  sen- 
tence was  that  Willet  must  read  noth- 
ing for  two  weeks  but  the  Bible  and 
the  Methodist  hymn-book.  But  the 
peak  of  the  punishment  was  reserved 
for  the  class-meeting  on  the  following 
Sunday. 

At  these  class-meetings  the  lay  mem- 
bers were  waited  on  in  turn  by  the  class 
leader  and  asked  to  'testify.'  Each  rose 
in  his  seat  and  gave  his  religious  experi- 
ence for  the  week  last  past,  and  usually 
added  his  hopes  and  good  resolves  for 
the  week  to  come  —  all  spoken  in  a 
more  or  less  formal  and  solemn  way,  as 
if  a  punishment  were  being  endured  in 
the  process.  The  leader  advised,  com- 
mended, rebuked,  or  encouraged,  as  the 
case  might  require,  then  passed  on  to 
the  next  victim. 

When  father  came  to  his  little  shamed 
and  penitent  boy,  he  prefaced  his  call 
for  a  testimony  by  the  general  informa- 
tion to  the  house  that  Willet  had  been 


a  very  wicked  boy  that  week,  but  he 
hoped  he  had  asked  the  Lord  to  for- 
give him. 

Willet  did  not  respond  to  the  call  to 
testify,  but  hid  his  burning  face  in  his 
arms  on  the  school-desk  and  kept  si- 
lence. Willet  was  nine  years  old.  Mo- 
ther made  no  interf^^nce.  I  wonder 
she  did  not.  But  from  what  I  learned 
later  of  her  tender  heart,  she  must  have 
suffered  anguish  for  her  sinful  little  son 
during  this  inquisitional  torture;  and 
knowing  her,  later,  so  well,  I  wonder 
that  some  good  angel  had  not  sent 
blaspheming  me  to  her  on  that  ill- 
starred  summer  day,  to  weep  my  sin 
out  in  her  gentle  arms  instead  of  on  a 
fence-rail. 

The  terrible  conscientiousness  of  a 
parent,  which  could  stir  up  such  storm 
and  stress  of  soul  in  a  child's  young  life, 
may  seem  beyond  any  justification. 
But  looking  back  now  over  a  half-cen- 
tury of  the  world  as  it  is,  I  am  convinced 
that  freedom  from  the  habit  of  irrever- 
ence may  be  cheaply  bought,  even  at 
that.  Indeed,  I  came  to  that  conclusion 
before  I  was  a  grown  youth. 

Ten  years  or  so  after  my  adventure 
in  profanity,  I  was  sent  on  an  early 
morning  errand  to  the  house  of  a  neigh- 
boring farmer.  A  group  of  rough  young 
men  were  in  the  kitchen,  waiting  for 
breakfast.  It  was  the  very  hour  when 
father,  in  our  home,  was  praying  in  the 
midst  of  his  children.  One  of  the  men 
had  on  his  knee  a  prattling  child,  evi- 
dently struggling  with  his  first  coherent 
speech.  There  was  loud  laughter  and 
great  merriment  among  the  men.  A  girl 
of  about  fourteen  years  called  to  her 
mother  in  the  next  room,  — 

'Maw,  O  maw!  come  hear  baby!  Oh, 
ain't  he  cunnin'?' 

The  baby  was  practising  the  same 
high  explosive  I  had  used  when  the  steer 
jumped  over  the  fence. 
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the  tact  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Perhaps  the  total  effect  can  best  be  con- 
veyed in  the  form  of  a  colloquy  by  the 
members  of  the  class,  with  the  author 
of  'What  Do  Teachers  Know?' as  the 
object  of  the  inquiries.  The  general  im- 
pression was  somewhat  as  follows:  — 

Question.  *The  writer  says,  "The  an- 
cients were  interested  in  interpreting 
facts,  not  in  accumulating  them."  How 
could  they  interpret  what  they  had  not 
accumulated  and  therefore  did  not 
have?' 

Ansuoer.  Silence. 

Question.  'If  "intelligence  is  insensi- 
tive to  mere  facts,  and  reacts  only  to 
ideas,"  where  does  it  get  the  ideas  to 
react  from?  What  is  an  idea  but  a  de- 
duction from  two  or  more  facts?' 

Ansv)er.  Silence. 

Question.  *If  "artichokes  and  cha- 
meleons and  Yale  and  the  date  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington  have  very  little 
place  in  the  production  of  understand- 
ing and  intelligence  and  critical  power," 
what  has?* 

Anstoer.  *A  benevolent  and  human- 
istic skepticism,  and  a  willingness  to 
weigh  and  balance,  to  expound  and  elu- 
cidate, are  all  that  is  needed.' 

Question.  *But  what  is  there  to  be 
skeptical  about  but  facts?  What  is 
there  to  put  in  the  balance  and  weigh? 
W^hat  to  expound  and  elucidate  about? 

Answer.  Silence. 

Question  (from  a  demure  maid  in  the 
back  row).  'Doesn't  Professor  Boas 
seem  to  have  a  good  many  facts  at  his 
command,  and  use  them  pretty  freely 
in  this  very  anathema  against  them?' 
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Answer,  *They  speak  for  themselves/ 

Question.  'Socrates  is  eulogized  for 
his  ''sublime  ignorance."  Was  it  hon- 
est-to-goodness  ignorance  or  a  sublime 
assumption  of  it?' 

Answer.  Silence  from  the  Oracle, 
broken  by  a  modest  voice  from  over  by 
the  window.  'Seems  to  me  I  read  some- 
where that  the  Socratic  method  was 
simply  the  wise  man's  pretense  of  an 
ignorance  that  longed  for  enlighten- 
ment, and  that  "on  this  baited  hook 
were  caught  the  unwary  whose  pretense 
was  to  a  wisdom  when  tfiey  had  it  not."  * 

Question.  'In  what  "mysterious 
way"  does  information  come  when  it 
is  needed?' 

Answer  (from  a  sad  Sophomore). 
'Sometimes,  inmycaseanyhow,  through 
•chagrin  and  bitterness,  by  first  having 
my  ignorance  exposed.' 

Question.  'The  Ph.D.  is  rebuked  for 
writing  a  treatise  on  something  that  no- 
body had  ever  thought  of  before.  What 
would  be  its  value  if  somebody  had 
thought  of  it  before  and  done  it?' 

Answer.  Silence. 

Question.  'In  that  connection,  if  no- 
body ever  did  an  unthought-of  thing, 
what  would  become  of  pioneering  and 
progress?  Who  would  be  in  the  van  and 
blaze  the  trail?' 

Answer.  Silence. 

Question.  'When  did  the  Ph.D.  can- 
didate begin  being  ignorant  of  every- 
thing else  in  order  to  write  his  disserta- 
tion?' 

Ansu)er  (from  an  irreverent  youth 
next  the  radiator).  'Since  no  credit  is 
given  him  for  the  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  of  education  from  the  kindergar- 
ten through  the  Master's  degree,  he 
must  have  risen  right  up  from  his  cradle 
to  "  bore,  face  downward,  into  his  prob- 
lem, while  the  world  floated  by  in 
clouds,  and  he  as  unaware  as  a  lamprey 
of  logarithmic  functions."  He  could 
have  had  no  more  information  or  cul- 
ture to  start  in  with  than  a  Hottentot.' 


Question.  'Even  if  a 
"melancholy,"  by  perm 
pathetic  fallacy  and  in  sp 
how  can  it  be  "evasive"! 

Answer  (from  the  em 
disregarding  mere  facts.' 

Question.  'All  these  £i 
that  are  listed  as  a  wast< 
money  —  does  any  one  st 
swallow  them  all?  And  i 
have  a  honing  to  know  al 
Bible,  or  Johnson  and  his 
tic  poetry,  or  the  America 
should  it  be  forbidden  hi 
not  all  honorable  subjects 
sumes  his  beef  and  bread,  < 
salad,  an  entr6e,  or  a  de« 

Answer  (from  the  tea* 
has  a  good  digestion  and  i 
tite,  he  may  go  right  throi 
menu,  with  impunity  anc 
cocktail  to  cheese  and  coi 
the  elect  there  are  still  c 
and  ginger  shall  be  hot  ii 

Question.  *K  to  one  wh 
the  army  "the  universit 
kingdom  of  shadows  ^ 
teach  living  men,"  do  t 
who  were  in  the  army  seei 
and  the  students  who  ne\ 
like  living  men?' 

Anstver.  Silence. 

Question  (from  a  Sophor 
cynical  Seniors  have  foun< 
"nothing  in  it,"  why  doi 
the  word  down  and  stav( 
this  stampede  toward  hall 
Most  failures  don't  keep  c 
and  more  popular,  as  the 
to  be  doing.' 

Answer  (from  a  strauj 
Senior).  'Pure  maliciou 
like  to  see  more  silly  flies 
same  spider's  web. 

Question  (from  the  tei 
grand  climax  of  the  whc 
ment  before  us  is  one  o 
should  be  able  to  testify.  I 
own  experience  goes,  is  it  t 
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his  'The  Everlasting  Feminine,'  that 
any  statement  whatever  made  about 
Woman  is  true.  So  is  any  generaliza- 
tion about  students  and  professors. 
Some  Freshmen  are  indeed  wonderfully 
keen  and  eager;  others  are  an  incredible 
miracle  of  sodden  stupidity  and  indif- 
ference. Some  Seniors  are  flaccid  and 
unstrung;  others  are  just  being  keyed 
up  to  concert  pitch.  Some  teachers  are 
—  anything  you  like;  others  are  every- 
thing you  cio  not  like.  Accordingly, 
when  it  comes  to  students  versus  teach- 
ers, or  facts  versus  ideas,  or  information 
versus  intelligence,  or  summer  versus 
winter,  or  food  versu>s  fresh  air,  the  dia- 
lectician may  well  take  a  cue  from  the 
canny  Ruggles  girl,  confronted  with  a 
choice  between  hard  versus  soft  sauce, 
and  take  'a  little  of  both,  please.' 

For  in  the  logical  realm  there  re- 
maineth  classification,  interpretation, 
and  discrimination,  of  parent  facts  and 
progeny  ideas;  and  the  greatest  of  these 
is  discrimination. 
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sense  is  true  of  all  philosophers,  though 
they  are  not  always  aware  of  it;  but 
James  knew  it  and  accepted  it  as  one 
of  his  guides  to  the  meaning  of  Truth. 
His  *  will  tO|  believe '  is  fundamentally 
nothing  else  than  the  right  to  be  your- 
self, and  to  express  yourself  in  your  own 
way,  without  entangling  your  freedom 
in  alliances  with  those  big  classifica^ 
tions  or  abstractions  which  reduce  man- 
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kind  to  the  dead  levels  of  thought,  ax> 
tion,  and  character.  Or,  to  put  it  from 
the  other  side,  the  Universe  that  he  in- 
terprets is  just  the  same  kind  of  high- 
spirited,  restless,  inconsistent,  adven- 
turous, unaccountable  being  that  each 
man  who  has  attained  to  self-knowledge 
finds  within  his  own  breast.  Against 
the  idea  of  the  Universe  as  a  Big  Insti- 
tution, *  governed'  by  a  system  of  in- 
violable law,  —  the  idea  which  has  be- 
come so  dear  to  those  who  are  bewitched 
by  the  catchwords  of  modern  science, 
—  James  reacted  with  the  strongest 
aversion;  and  the  reason  for  the  reac- 
tion lay  in  his  temperamental  inability 
to  live  in  such  a  world  himself,  or  to 
conceive  that  any  free  spirit  would  be 
at  home  under  its  cast-iron  conditions. 
Writing  to  Theodore  Flournoy  in  1895, 
the  year  before  the  publication  of 
The  Will  to  Believe^  he  says,  *I  do  hope 
[your  daughters]  are  being  educated  in 
a  thoroughly  emancipated  way,  just  like 
true  American  girls,  with  no  laws  ex- 
cept those  imposed  by  their  own  sense 
of  fitness.'  There  are  those,  perhaps,  to 
whom  a  statement  such  as  this  will  ap- 
pear as  heralding  a  general  disrespect 
for  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  best 
answer  to  their  fears  is  the  picture  of 
James  revealed  in  these  letters.  It  is 
the  picture  of  a  very  perfect  gentleman, 
of  a  finely  tempered  ethical  nature,  of  a 
large  and  tender  heart,  and  of  personal 
loyalty  raised  to  the  highest  power. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  service  rendered 
by  James  to  the  spiritual  life  of  his  age 
is  that  he  makes  philosophy  interesting 
to  everybody.  Whatever  the  merits  of 
his  doctrine  may  be,  —  and  that  is  a 
question  into  which  the  present  writer 
does  not  propose  to  enter,  —  there  is 
not  a  doubt  that  philosophy  in  his 
hands  is  always  something  that  'makes 
a  difference,'  a  vitally  important  exer- 
cise, which  no  man  who  would  live  a  full 
life  can  afford  to  neglect.  Its  problems 
are  not  mere  themes  for  discussion,  but 


critical  points  in  the  battl 
work,  in  consequence,  has 
mense  impetus  to  philoso] 
over  the  world.  What  tl 
his  actual  disciples  may 
course  be  said,  though  il 
very  large;  but  that  he  hf 
osophic  study  to  a  highei 
portance,  increased  the 
those  who  pursue  it,  and 
new  zest  upon  the  pursu 
question.  There  are  few 
the  subject  who  do  not 
heavy  debt  for  redeeming 
dullness  and  futility  into 
otherwise  falling. 

And  the  secret  of  his  in: 
mistakable.  Long  before 
appeared,  readers  of  his 
conscious  of  being  in  coi 
mind  whose  insight  was  tl 
come  of  the  breadth  and 
human  sympathy.  That 
now  confirmed.  Thanks  t 
able  selection  that  has  beei 
letters,  and  to.  the  unol 
with  which  they  have  hen 
gether,  the. reader  has  noi 
prehension  of  the  man  wh 
ity  he  had  dimly  felt  or  im 
published  works.  The  eff 
as  if  James's  philosophy  h 
bly  acted  on  the  stage.  W 
separably  connected  the  i 
doctrine  were.  The  only  d 
mains  is  as  to  which  is  t 
which  the  commentary. 
'  Itisnotas*adisinteresi 
of  the  imi verse'  that  Jan 
himself  to  the  great  proble 
cem  us  all.  On  the  contra 
of  his  appeal  springs  precL 
profound  and  living  inte 
took  in  the  universe,  and 
that  part  of  it  which  consi 
low  men.  He  appears  befc 
a  'spectator'  at  all,  but  a 
the  drama  of  life;  and  we 
philosophy  is  merdy  his  ' 
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to  the  world.  The  truth  is  that,  until 
we  have  explained  why  individuals  are 
who  they  are,  and  not  somebody  else, 
we  have  explained  nothing.  All  that 
we  can  say  of  each  is,  in  the  last  resort, 
*by  the  grace  of  God  he  is  what  he  is.' 
And  we  say  it  with  peculiar  emphasis 
and  fervor  when  William  James  is  the 
name  before  us. 

•  The  philosophy  ofWilliam  James  took 
its  rise  in  the  question  raised  by  the 
last  paragraph.  He  was  himself,  if  one 
may  say  so,  flagrantly  unique,  and  his 
imiqueness  was  manifest  in  nothing  so 
much  as  in  the  power  he  possessed  of  dis- 
cerning the  disguised  or  hidden  unique- 
ness of  other  people,  and,  indeed,  of  ev- 
ery single  thing,  great  and  small,  which 
the  universe  contains.  He  was  intensely 
alive  to  the  queemess  of  things,  and  to 
those  inalienable  qualities  in  men  and 
women  which  make  each  one  of  them 
an  astonishment  and  a  portent.  Once, 
speaking  to  him  of  the  men  who  were 
going  into  a  certain  profession,  I  said, 
'They  all  appear  to  be  lopsided  men.' 
His  answer  was:  'My  dear  fellow,  did 
you  ever  meet  a  man  who  was  not  lop- 
sided?' This  uniqueness  of  the  man, 
displaying  itself  most  of  all  in  his  rec- 
ognition of  uniqueness  in  everybody 
else,  is  what  makes  these  letters  of 
James  an  admirable  introduction  to  his 
philosophy.  His  problem,  so  to  speak, 
is  incarnate  in  his  own  person,  and  it  is 
suggested  by  his  attitude  to  his  cor- 
respondents. 

Deeply  interesting  it  is  to  observe 
the  wide  variations  in  the  tone,  the 
style,  the  matter  of  the  letters,  accord- 
ing to  the  correspondent  whom  James 
is  addressing.  Among  collections  of 
letters  recently  published  several  could 
be  named  off-hand  which  serve  only  to 
reveal  the  uniformity  of  the  writer's 
own  personality.  But  these  letters  re- 
veal also  the  personalities  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  addressed.  They  intro- 
duce us  effectively,  not  only  to  William 
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James,  but  to  his  circle  of  friends. 
After  a  little  practice  you  can  put  your 
hand  over  the  name  at  the  head  of  the 
letter  and,  reading  a  few  sentences, 
make  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  the  man, 
or  woman,  he  is  addressing.  And,  of 
course,  in  revealing  his  correspondent, 
James  reveals  himself  far  more  clearly 
than  if  he  wrote  from  the  egocentric 
position.  Unconsciously  he  acted  in  his 
correspondence  on  the  principle,  which 
id  the  rule  of  all  fine  and  chivalrous 
spirits,  of  *so  helping  others  to  aflirm 
their  personalities  as  to  affirm  one's 
own  at  the  same  time.* 

In  this  way  the  letters  become  an 
introduction,  not  only  to  James's 
Pragmatism,  but  to  his  ethics  and  to  his 
religion:  for  in  spite  of  his  own  hesita^ 
tions  on  the  point,  or  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
save  to  those  whose  minds  are  obsessed 
by  narrow  definitions,  that  he  was  a 
profoundly  religious  man.  To  recognize 
the  uniqueness  of  one's  neighbor,  and 
to  concede  him  his  rights  as  a  unique 
individual,  is  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
claim the  doctrine  of  Free  Will  by  put- 
ting it  into  action  as  the  law  of  our 
human  relationships  —  the  one  form  in 
which  freedom  can  never  be  over- 
thrown. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  not  without 
significance  that  one  of  the  closest 
friendships  revealed  by  these  letters  is 
that  which  subsisted  between  James  and 
the  most  formidable  of  his  philosoph- 
ical opponents — Josiah  Royce.  One 
has  only  to  look  at  the  photograph  in 
which  they  are  presented  together,  to 
realize  that  these  two  high-souled  an- 
tagonists welcomed  each  other's  pres- 
ence in  the  universe.  In  the  view  of 
James,  the  form  of  philosophy  was  es- 
sentially dramatic  —  no  monologue  of 
a  solitary  sage,  but  a  partnership  of 
reciprocally  interacting  minds,  each 
bringing  its  own  contribution  in  re^ 
sponse  to  some  definite  need  of  the  hu- 


man spirit,  and  deriving  < 
meaning  from  its  conti 
others.  Behind  them  al 
*will  to  believe,'  or  the 
lieve,  as  the  case  might  be 
his  perception  of  this  of tei 
ponents  in  their  attitude 
its  effect  upon  his  att 
them  was  to  raise  his  tol( 
point  of  positive  sympatl 

'It's  a  will-to-believe  o 
he  wrote  to  Charles  H.  Si 
*I  am  perfectly  willing 
should  disbelieve:  why  si 
be  tolerantly  interested  in 
of  my  belief?  .  .  .  Mean 
delight,  or  shall  take  deli| 
forts  you  may  make  to  n^ 
human  consciousness,  for 
attempts  can  a  satisfact< 
vendi  be  established.'  H< 
the  severe  logician  will 
consistency.  Why  shouk 
who  desires  his  own  work 
tend  a  warm  welcome  to  a 
er  who  says  the  flat  oppc 
sportsman  can  answer 
though  his  answer,  when 
quite  unintelligible  to  the 
The  sportsman  desires  to 
is  a  true  sportsman,  he 
rather  than  sorry  when  1 
steps  into  the  competin 
highly  trained  as  his  own. 
inconsistent.  Bynodevic 
genuity  can  you  reconcile 
win  with  your  preference 
nent  who  has  a  fair  chan 
you.  It  is  a  paradox  whi 
covered  in  philosophy,  8 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  He 
master  in  things  apperti 
sportsmanship  of  the  SpL 

*  He  looks  more  like  a  sp 
a  professor,'  said  one  of  1 
which  we  may  add  that  h 
he  was,  and  that  it  wc 
for  philosophy  if  more  of 
looked  like  him. 
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Both  from  the  tone  and  from  the  sub- 
stance of  these  letters  it  is  abundant- 
ly evident  that  for  James  the  critical 
thinp  of  life  were  the  personal  relations. 
More  than  once  he  says  so,  toHdem  ver-^ 
hii.  'Ideality  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
personal  relations.'  *  The  best  things  in 
life  are  its  friendships.'  One  can  imag- 
ine him  subscribing  without  much  hesi- 
tation to  the  saying  of  William  Blake: 
'The  general  good  is  the  plea  of  the 
scoundrel,  the  h3rpocrite  and  the  flat^ 
terer.  He  who  would  do  good,  let  him 
do  it  in  minute  particulars.'  From  this 
nying  the  distance  is  not  great  to  the 
following  sentences  from  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Henry  Whitman:  'Let  us  all  be  as 
we  are,  save  when  we  want  to  reform 
oorsdves.  The  only  unpardonable 
crime  b  that  of  wanting  to  reform  one 
mother.*  His  rejection  of  the  concep- 
tual mode  of  arriving  at  truth  is  here 
reflected  in  his  distrust  of  regimenta^ 
tion  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  good  con- 
duct For  a  striking  passage,  which  r^ 
veak  his  inner  mind  6n  this  subject, 
take  the  following  from  another  letter 
to  the  last-named  correspondent:  — 

*As  for  me,  my  bed  is  made:  I  am 
agwst  bigness  and  greatness  in  all 
their  forms,  and  with  the  invisible  mo- 
knilar  forces  that  work  from  individuai] 
to  individual,  stealing  in  through  the 
crannies  of  the  world  like  so  many  soft 
rootlets,  or  like  the  capillary  oozing  of 
water,  and  yet  rending  the  hardest 
monuments  of  man's  pride  if  you  give 
them  time.  The  bigger  the  unit  you 
dttl  with,  the  hollower,  the  more  brutal, 
tlie  more  mendacious,  is  the  life  dis- 
played. So  I  am  against  all  the  big  or- 
ganisations as  such,  national  ones  first 
tad  foranost;  against  all  big  successes 
and  big  results;  and  in  favor  of  the 
eternal  forces  of  truth  which  always 
work  in  the  individual  and  immediately 
ODSQccessful  way  —  under-dogs  always. 


till  history  comes,  after  they  are  long 
dead,  and  puts  them  on  the  top.' 

Had  James  lived  ten  years  longer  and 
witnessed  the  war,  and  the  hideous  con- 
fusion sequent  upon  it  to  which  the 
blundering  blindness  of  the  *big  organ- 
izations' has  brought  the  world,  he 
would  not  have  found  it  necessary  to 
add,  as  he  does,  that  his  words  on  this 
subject  would  probably  be  *  quite  un- 
intelligible to  anybody  but  myself.' 
The  truth  they  tell  is  precisely  what  the 
war  and  its  after-effects  have  made  in- 
telligible to  everybody.  We  see,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  big  organizations,  *  espe- 
cially the  national  ones,'  everywhere 
confronted  by  problems  with  which 
they  are  wholly  incapable  of  coping;  at^ 
tempting  to  govern  the  action  of  forces 
which  are  intrinsically  beyond  human 
control  both  in  their  vastness  and  in 
their  infinite  complexity;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pretense  of  coping  with 
them  surrounds  the  whole  operation 
with  an  atmosphere  of  make-believe 
and  mendacity,  which  not  only  dis- 
credits government  as  such,  but  de- 
moralizes the  character  of  the  politician 
and  of  the  citizen  who  follows  him.  In 
the  attempt  to  keep  up  this  fiction,  on 
which  the  very  life  of  the  big  organiza- 
tions depends,  the  politics  of  the  world, 
both  national  and  international,  be- 
come, for  the  most  part,  a  mere  struggle 
for  power  among  those  who  are  ambi- 
tious to  sit  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty; 
and  to  this  struggle  the  real  interests  of 
mankind,  which  government  is  sup- 
posed to  serve,  are  sacrificed  wholesale. 

Against  the  regimental  mode  of 
thought  which,  beginning  in  the  realms 
of  speculative  philosophy,  ends  by 
staging  this  fatal  force  on  the  boards 
of  history,  William  James  was,  by  both 
temperament  and  conviction,  a  rebel. 
For  ages  past  our  civilization  has  been 
obsessed  by  the  notion  that  man  is  a 
being  whose  first  and  outstanding  need 
is  the  need  to  be  governed.  But  we  have 
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only  to  read  over  the  first  essay  in  The 
WtU  to  Believe  to  satisfy  ourselves  that 
this  is  precisely  the  conception  of  man 
which  James  challenges  from  the  out- 
set. The  first  need  of  man  is  the  need 
to  be  taught  and  not  the  need  to  be 
governed,  iiu/oru^  man  is  an  ungovern- 
able being,  who,  in  the  last  resort,  sub- 
mits to  no  law  'save  that  which  is  im- 
posed by  his  own  sense  of  fitness.'  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  *  keeping  him  in  his 
place,'  for  the  simple  reason  that  his 
life  consists  in  the  process  of  moving 
3Ut  of  his  pkce  and  finding  a  new  one, 
in  obedience  to  a  creative  impulse  which 
it  were  a  sin  to  deny  and  a  crime  to 
restrain. 

That  this  is  the  position  to  which  the 
loctrine  of  *the  will  to  believe'  ulti- 
nately  leads  up  is,  I  think,  abundantly 
:lear  from  the  passage  I  have  just 
quoted  from  the  Letters.  At  this  point 
fames's  'Humanism'  and  his  *Amer- 
canism'  are  two  names  for  the  same 
:hing.  Unlike  his  brother  Henry,  his 
leart  was  always  with  the  American 
■ather  than  the  European  type  of  civ- 
lization,  and  the  root  of  his  prefer- 
ence, so  far  as  it  was  the  result  of  reflec- 
ion,  lay  in  the  fact  that  America  gives 
o  'the  molecular  forces'  a  wider  free- 
lom  to  play  their  part. 

*My  dear  Mack,'  he  writes  to  his 
)rother-in-law,  *we  "intellectuals"  in 
America  must  all  work  to  keep  our 
precious  birthright  of  individualism, 
,nd  of  freedom  from  these  institutions. 
Svery  great  institution  is  perforce  a 
neans  of  corruption  —  whatever  good 
t  may  also  do.' 

And  again,  to  Miss  Frances  R.  Morse, 
God  bless  the  American  climate,  with 
ts  transparent,  passionate,  impulsive 
uriety  and  headlong  fling.  .  .  .  God 
Jess  America  in  general.  .  .  .  Talk  of 
orruptionl  We  don't  know  what  the 
irord  corruption  means  at  home,  with 
ur  improvised  and  shifting  agencies  of 
rude  pecuniary  bribery,  compared  with 


the  solidly  entrenched  and  per 
organized  corruptive  geniuses 
archy,  nobility,  church,  army,  1 
trate  the  very  bosom  of  the  hi| 
as  well  as  the  lower  kinds  of  pe 
the  European  States  (except 
land)  and  sophisticate  their 
away  from  the  impulse  to  sti 
ward  handling  of  any  simple  < 
These  words  were  written  n 
twenty  years  ago.  How  far 
may  still  deserve  the  blessin 
James  here  invokes  upon  her 
the  present  writer  to  say.  But 
war  and  the  sequel  to  the  war 
the  'great  institutions'  of  Eur 
exposed  than  ever  to  capture  b 
forces  hardly  admits  of  a  doul 
the  League  of  Nations,  design 
first  authors  for  the  express  p 
countering  these  forces,  seem 
present  moment,  to  be  in  no  L 
ger  of  yielding  to  them.  Whal 
would  James  have  said  afa 
well-meant  eflbrt  to  cure  *th( 
ganizations'  of  their  inhere 
by  creating  a  yet  bigger  om 
shall  include  them  all?  There  ii 
in  these  letters  to  indicate 
would  have  blessed  it.  That 
lover  of  peace  is,  of  course, 
enough;  and  if  further  proof  i^ 
it  can  be  found  in  his  Moral  E 
for  War.  But  in  this  matter, 
many  others,  we  should  ha\ 
him,  I  imagine,  with  the  mole( 
ces  and  against  the  big  organi 

IV 

To  the  present  writer  Willia 
appears  as  the  forerunner  of 
when  Education  will  have  bee 
primary  concern  of  mankind  a 
emment  secondary,  when  '  ligh 
esteemed  more  highly  than  'p 
an  order  which  reverses  their 
positions  at  the  present  momen 
his  whole  view  of  the  universe 
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ever-increasing  part  in  moulding  the 
civilization  of  the  future.  William 
James  is  probably  the  best  contribu- 
tion America  has  so  far  made  toward 
establishing  the  final  community  of 
mankind.  But  it  will  not  be  a  commun- 
ity after  the  type  of  any  of  the  *  big  or- 
ganizations'  now  in  existence. 

I  may  be  reminded  that  what  we  are 
here  concerned  with  is  not  the  teaching, 
but  the  man.  For  answer,  I  would  re- 
peat that  the  two  are  essentially  one. 
In  revealing  that  unity,  Mr.  Henry 
James  has  shown  us  his  father  as  he  es- 
sentially was,  has  paid  a  tribute  to  his 
memory  than  which  none  could  be  more 
fitting,  and  at  the  same  time  has  made  a 
contribution  of  great  importance  to  the 
literature  of  his  native  land.  The  pic- 
ture that  he  has  presented  reinforces  at 
all  points  the  essential  values  of  the  life 
and  work  of  William  James,  and  leaves 
upon  those  who  knew  him  the  impres- 
sion of  a  living  portrait. 

In  the  well-known  sermon  of  Phillips 
Brooks,  named  *The  Candle  of  the 
Lord,'  there  are  a  few  sentences  that 
seem  to  me  to  sum  up  the  man  as  he  is 
here  presented  to  us,  and  perhaps  I  may 
be  forgiven  for  quoting  them  at  length. 

'There  is  in  a  community  a  man  of 
large  character,  whose  influence  runs 
everywhere.  You  cannot  talk  with  any 
man  in  all  the  city  but  you  get,  shown 
in  that  man's  own  way,  the  thought, 
the  feeling  of  that  central  man  who 
teaches  all  the  community  to  think,  to 
feel.  The  very  boys  catch  something  of 
his  power,  and  have  something  about 
them  that  would  not  be  there  if  he  were 
not  living  in  the  town.  What  better 
description  can  you  give  of  all  that  than 
to  say  that  that  man's  life  was  fire,  and 
that  all  those  men's  lives  were  candles 
that  he  lighted,  which  gave  to  the  rich, 
warm,  live,  fertile  nature  that  was  in 
him  multiplied  points  of  exhibition,  so 
that  he  lighted  the  town  through  them  ? ' 
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Toward  evening  the  wind  died  awky 
to  a  little  breeze  from  the  southeast; 
barely  enough  to  fill  the  sails  of  the 
schooner  and  ruffle  gently  the  calm 
surface  of  the  sea.  Banks  of  cloud» 
gold-rimmed  and  flushing  in  the  sunset, 
were  piled  above  the  horizon,  aiid  be- 
neath them  loomed  a  purplish  blur  of 
land  —  the  skyline  of  Huahine,  first 
of  the  Leeward  Islands. 

I  was  stretched  on  the  after-deck, 
listening  to  the  faint  lap  and  gurgle  of 
water  under  the  counter.  The  sound  of 
subdued  laughter  came  from  the  fore- 
castle, breaking  a  murmur  of  voices 
speaking  softly  in  the  native  tongue. 
The  ship's  bell  sounded  twice,  seemed 
to  hesitate,  and  rang  twice  again.  A 
sailor  in  dungarees  and  a  ragged  straw 
hat  came  aft  to  replace  the  helmsman, 
who  yawned  as  he  stepped  aside  from 
the  wheel,  stretching  huge  bare  arms 
in  a  gesture  of  relief.  I  noticed  for 
the  first  time  that  he  was  of  a  type  rar^ 
ly  seen  in  the  islands  to-day:  a  hand's- 
breadth  taller  than  what  we  count  a  tall 
man;  superbly  proportioned  on  a  giant 
scale,  and  light«kinned  as  a  Sicilian  or 
Catalan. 

The  white  man  beside  me  looked  up 
with  a  scowl.  He  was  a  lean  and 
bilious  gentleman,  with  eyebrows  that 
twitched  unpleasantly  when  he  spoke, 
and  the  air  of  perpetual  discontent 
that  goes  with  a  dyspeptic  mouth.  I 
used  to  wonder  why  the  directors  had 
selected  him  for  his  task  —  the  collec- 
tion of  Polynesian  material  for  the 
cases  of  an  American  museum. 

*Have  a  look  at  that  boy,'  he  re- 

S04 


marked;  *I've  collected 
many  parts  of  the  world, 
had  to  deal  with  such  pei 
Kanakas.  They're  liars 
every  one  of  them,  and  thi 
rascal  Teriiaro  is  the  wor 
He  took  me  in  for  a  wl 
quite  warmed  up  over  hi 
burial-cave  at  Opoa. 

*I  was  sent  here  to  get  t 
of  weapons  and  bowls  an 

—  genuine  old  stufl*.  No 
all  stowed  away  in  the 
there  must  be  hundreds  c 
tered  through  the  islands 
think  it  is  easy  to  find  one 
day!  I  don't  want  to  earn 

—  the  French  government 
that;  all  I  want  is  the  ethn 
and  measurements  of  a  i 
skulls.  Living  specimens 
much,  because  the  mode 
saturated  with  white  fa 
among  the  natives  the  s< 
burial-caves  are  closely  gu 
covered  that  after  I'd  \ 
months  without  getting  or 
one.  By  that  time  ever 
beach  knew  what  I  was  af 
I  was  offering  a  thousand 
man  who  would  show  me  \ 
ed  to  see.  Then  one  mon 
knocked  at  my  door,  shali 
eyed  at  the  end  of  a  seve 
He  speaks  a  little  English, 

'His  proposition  was  s 
thousand  francs  down  ( 
thousand  when  the  job  ws 
my  satisfaction,  he  would 
burial-cave  at  Opoa  —  tk 
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^^e  were  to  run 
rent  boats,  and 
a,  he  would  go 
Dast  was  clear, 
B  stuff  he  could 
,ke  me  around 
his  canoe.  I 
e  him  away, 
ne  on  the  boy. 
Iiim  for  a  guide 
be  interior  of 
ew  the  island 
'  Opoa;  chiefs 
Veil,  I  took  a 
roa  and  finally 
e  that  he  had 
lad  known  the 
I  n't  find  it  — 
blocked  it  up. 
ken  my  money 
;  but  I  raised 
lousand  francs 
I  to  Tahiti,  he 
—  Ah,  here's 

imas  was  com- 
i  blue  regarded 
at  once  kindly 
■ved  pipe  —  so 
t  it  seemed  as 
lis  nose  —  pro- 
ain  of  a  white 
er  of  the  Atoll 
known  to  re- 
then,  in  order 
and  fill  it;  and 
remain  in  his 
but  at  other 
i  place,  trailing 
ind  lending  to 
meed  between 
by  a  quarter- 
■an  individual 
is  a  person  of 
and  probably 
der  in  eastern 
vs  more  of  the 
dered  good  for 
down  carefully 


beside  me,  settling  his  back  against  the 
rail,  the  collector  rose  to  go  below.  The 
trader  smiled  behind  his  moustache. 

'Still  croaking  about  his  thousand 
francs,  eh?'  he  said,  when  the  other 
was  gone.  'Teriiaro  paid  that  long  ago 
—  I  lent  him  the  money  myself.  I 
fancy  he 's  been  telling  you  what  a  lot 
of  thieves  and  liars  the  natives  are  — 
a  conclusion  based  on  a  single  exjje- 
rience.  No  doubt  he 's  right  —  the  na- 
tive does  n't  differ  very  mukh  from 
the  rest  of  us.  But  Teriiaro,  though 
he  does  drink  a  bit,  is  not  a  bad  boy; 
I  've  known  his  grandfather  for  twenty 
years,  and  you  won't  come  across  a 
finer  old  chap.  The  men  of  the  family 
were  hereditary  high  priests  at  Opoa 
for  centuries,  and  the  missionaries  still 
suspect  the  old  man  of  dabbling  in 
heathenism.  The  boy  was  probably 
lying  when  he  told  this  collector  person 
he  could  n't  find  the  cave;  he  admitted 
as  much  to  me  when  he  asked  me  to 
lend  him  the  money  to  make  good  his 
advance.  I  '11  give  you  his  side  of  the 
story  as  he  told  it  to  me  that  day;  you 
can  believe  what  you  like  —  the  native 
yarn,  at  any  rate,  is  the  more  enter- 
taining of  the  two. 

*From  the  time  of  his  birth,  Teriiaro 
lived  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of 
Opoa,  —  at  the  foot  of  Faneuhi,  the 
sacred  mountain,  —  in  the  house  of  his 
grandfather,  Matatua.  There  is  not  a 
drop  of  white  blood  in  the  family,  which 
is  of  the  highest  aristocracy,  as  natives 
go;  you  've  seen  the  boy  —  a  much 
bigger  man,  and  lighter-colored,  than 
the  run  of  them.  Before  the  mission- 
aries came,  Opoa,  on  the  island  of 
Raiatea,  was  the  holiest  place  in  the 
Eastern  Pacific:  Oro,  the  war-god,  was 
born  there,  and  human  sacrifices  were 
brought  from  distant  islands  to  be  slain 
before  the  platform  of  rock  in  the  grove 
of  ironwood  trees.  When  a  high  chief 
died,  his  body,  embalmed  by  rubbing 
with  cocoanut  oil  and  the  juices  of 
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erbs,  was  laid  on  the  marae  for  the 
sremonies  which  would  admit  his 
pirit  to  Rohutu  Noanoa  —  the  Sweet- 
cented  Heaven.  After  that,  the  corpse 
us  borne,  secretly  and  by  night,  far 
ito  the  recesses  of  the  valley,  to  a  cave 
nown  only  to  the  few  who  were  its 
uardians.  Nowadays  the  forest  has 
rown  thick  about  the  neglected  marae, 
nd  the  natives  fear  the  place  as  the 
aunt  of  evil  spirits,  saying  that  the 
unter  |f  a  wild  pig  or  gatherer  of  fire- 
ood  who  sets  foot  on  that  ground  will 
e  afflicted  with  a  palsy,  or  break  out 
ith  loathsome  sores  like  those  of  a 
per. 

'Matatua,  the  grandfather  of  Terii- 
ro,  is  a  wizard  of  great  repute  among 
le  people.  They  believe  that  he  can 
^retell  the  future,  invoke  the  spirits  ' 
f  the  dead,  and  lay  spells  which  cause 
lose  who  incur  his  displeasure  to 
cken  and  die.  He  alone  on  the  island 
m  subdue  the  fury  of  the  fire  in  the 
^mutit  and  by  the  power  of  his  incan- 
Ltions  pass  unharmed  —  with  those  to 
hom  he  gives  leave  —  over  the  white- 
:>t  stones.  The  missionary  at  Uturoa, 
»  whom  Matatua  is  a  thorn  in  the 
3sh,  came  once  to  view  this  fire-walk- 
ig;  but  he  could  make  nothing  of 
and  said  that  it  was  devil's  work  — 
lat  Mata|;ua  was  an  unholy  man,  to 
3  avoided  like  the  devil  himself, 
evertheless,  the  people  still  come  from 
•eat  distances  to  consult  Matatua  — 
lough  secretly,  for  fear  the  missionary 
light  hear  of  it. 

'During  the  boyhood  of  Teriiaro, 
lere  were  times  of  year  when  strange 
isitors  came  to  the  old  man's  house  — 
-ay-haired  men  of  stately  carriage  and 
[)w  speech.  No  one  could  say  whence 
ley  came,  and  the  boy  —  dozing  on 
s  mat  —  could  hear  them  until  far 
to  the  night,  speaking  with  his  grand- 
ther  in  an  old  language  he  could  not 
iderstand.  Sometimes,  when  the  talk- 
g  was  finished,  they  passed  quietly 


out  into  the  darkness;  son 
boy  fell  asleep,  and  awoke  a 
to  find  them  gone  and  Mai 
ing  heavily  in  his  comer.  ( 
the  moon  was  in  its  last  q 
he  could  see  dimly,  he  ro 
went  out  and  followed  secre 
saw  them  disappear  in  the  f 
the  skulls  lie  by  the  mara< 
overcame  him  then,  and 
back.  On  those  nights,  fis 
the  barrier  reef  saw  aweso 
glowing  masses  of  flame, 
comets,  rushing  down  the  mo 
fitful  glares  on  the  tree-tops 
suddenly  fed  and  as  suddi 
guished;  and  sometimes,  if 
breeze  blew  strongly  from  th< 
heard  the  faint  deep  throb 

*As  Teriiaro  grew  older, 
father  began  to  tell  him  sU 
old  days:  of  forays  agair 
islands;  of  heroes,  chiefs, 
omore  —  short  club-like  sp 
ioned  by  wizards  and  hs 
fires  kindled  at  the  ever-bu 
of  Miru.  The  names  of  th 
together  with  legends  of  tl 
who  bore  them,  have  lived  f 
ation  to  generation  in  the 
handed  down  in  traditions 
of  Excalibur,  or  the  magic 
Roland. 

'Once  the  old  man  took  tli 
him,  far  up  into  the  valley, 
herbs.  At  a  place  where  t 
miro  trees  grew  apart  from 
the  forest,  Matatua  led  the 
base  of  a  cliff.  Directing  hii 
to  bind  dry  cocoanut  fronds  i 
he  moved  aside  a  thin  slat 
disclosing  a  passage  into  t 
of  the  mountain.  Presently 
in  a  lofty  cavern,  its  ceili 
shadows  that  advanced  anc 
in  the  flickering  torchlig] 
niches  about  the  rocky  wc 
out  the  skulls  of  men  long  de 
dry  sandy  floor,  in  ordered 
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bound  *Had  such  a  proposal  been  made  to 
plaited  him  when  he  first  arrived  in  Tahiti,  he 
rarrior  would  have  dismissed  the  idea  with 
wood,  horror.  But  he  had  been  a  long  time  in 
n  one  Papeete  and  had  heard  white  men, 
f  men  whose  wisdom  he  had  no  reason  to 
B,  and  doubt,  ridicule  the  old  beliefs  —  call- 
words  ing  them  heathen  nonsense,  fit  only 
to  deceive  the  ignorant.    The  offer  of 

know  money  in  advance  was  an  irresistible 

hi  ac-  temptation;   he   spent   the   thousand 

luse  of  francs  on  drink  and  dresses  for  Tetua, 

Tahiti,  before  his  departure  for  the  Leeward 

in  the  Group. 

y  face  *The  collector  stopped   in  Uturoa, 

Her  as  they  had  agreed,  while  Teriiaro  went 

ociety  on  to  the  house  of  his  grandfather. 

)elieve  The  old  man  received  him  gravely,  say- 

riginal  ing  that  he  had  done  well  to  come  home, 

1  than  for  reports  of  his  bad  habits  in  Tahiti 

itatua  had  reached  Raiatea.   If  he  suspected 

e  gulf  the  object  of  Teriiaro's  visit,  he  gave 

great,  no  sign,  and  the  boy  began  to  fancy, 

d,  and  with  a  faint  new-born  contempt,  — 

vay  to  even  here,  in  the  shadow  of  Faneuhi, 

ige  on  the  sacred  mountain,  —  that,  after  all, 
white  men  were  right.    But  he  pre- 

came  tended  interest  when  Matatua  spoke 

As  it  of  a  desire  to  initiate  him  in  the  wisdom 

jid  to  of  the  ancients,  and  suggested  that  he 

le  and  leave  home  no  more. 

Then  *0n  the  third  morning  the  old  man 

dering  launched  his  canoe,  telling  his  grandson 

com-  that  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  trip  to 

le  rum  Tevaitoa,  on  the  far  side  of  the  island, 

5  stop  where  he  owned  land.  There  was  copra 

ivollen  to  be  weighed  and  sold  —  he  might  be 

I't  do  gone  a  week.    Teriiaro  stood  on  the 

sband  beach  until  the  canoe  had  rounded  a* 
distant  wooded  point.  His  chance  had 

it  him  come, 

trough  *It  was  still  early  when  he  started 

clean  on  his  journey  inland.   The  grass  was 

i;  but  still  damp  with  dew;  the  air  was  cool, 

!  story  and  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  pua  blos- 

it  the  soms.   He  was  thinking  of  the  things 

at  he  he  would  buy  with  the  second  thousand 

up  his  francs:  a  new  guitar,  bright  with  pearl 

ve.  inlay,  which  would  mark  him  as  a  man 
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of  substance  among  his  friends;  the 
long-coveted  watch  with  a  luminous 
dial;  a  pair  of  shoes  for  Tetua,  the  kind 
with  high  heels,  such  as  the  half-caste 
girls  in  Papeete  wear.  His  feet  were  as 
nimble  as  his  thoughts;  he  glanced  up, 
and  the  three  great  miro  trees,  stately 
and  sombre  as  in  the  days  of  his  boy- 
hood, stood  before  him.  The  rest  of  the 
story  I  can  tell  you  only  as  he  told  it 
to  me. 

*  When  he  had  bound  torches  of  dried 
cocoanut  frond,  he  walked  toward  the 
base  of  the  cliff,  where  years  before  his 
grandfather  had  shown  him  the  en- 
trance of  the  cavern.  As  he  drew  near 
the  place,  he  saw  a  thing  that  made 
him  pause.  There,  on  a  great  rock,  — 
glaring  at  him  and  seeming  to  oppose 
his  passage,  —  was  a  lizard  far  larger 
than  any  known  in  the  islands  to-day. 
"Ah,"  thought  the  boy ,  in  half-terrified 
bravado,  '*does  my  grandfather  leave 
the  king  of  all  the  lizards  to  guard 
his  dry  bones  when  he  is  away?"  But 
when  he  cast  a  stone  at  the  lizard,  it 
vanished,  and  in  its  place  stood  an  old 
man  with  hair  as  white  as  coral  long 
bleached  in  the  sun.  His  eyes  were  ter- 
rible to  see;  they  held  the  eyes  of 
Teriiaro  with  a  strange  power,  causing 
his  courage  to  melt  away,  and  the 
strength  to  flow  from  his  limbs.  Then 
the  life  went  out  of  him,  and  he  knew 
no  more  until  he  became  aware  of  a 
beating  in  his  brain  —  a  sound  which 
changed  to  the  throbbing  of  a  great 
drum. 

•  *When  his  eyes  opened  he  saw  what 
chilled  his  blood.  There  was  the  marae 
with  its  row  of  skulls,  lighted  from 
either  side  by  torches  which  seemed 
trees  aflame.  On  the  platform  of  rock 
lay  a  shapeless  thing,  like  an  unhewn 
log,  wound  about  with  fine  cinnet  and 
decked  with  tufts  of  red  feathers.  At 
the  foot  of  the  marae  was  gathered  a 
company  of  tall  old  men,  dressed  in  the 
fashion  of  the  ancient  days,  and  in  their 


midst  one  knelt  by  the  ( 
the  Praying-Stone  —  int 
chant.  It  seemed  to  Te 
priest  was  offering  up  s 
lay  before  him.  At  time 
his  chanting,  and  held  i 
toward  the  image  on  th( 
the  drums  thundered  an 
the  burning  trees  seem 
with  redoubled  brightnei 
head  a  little,  the  boy  saw 
ing  was  the  dead  body  ol 
that  moment  the  priest  ] 
eye  and  held  it  above  h 
the  drums  throbbed  lou( 
than  before,  and  the 
which  seemed  never  to 
sent  flames  leaping  to  t 
ironwood  trees. 

*As  full  consciousnes 
him,  Teriiaro  realized  i 
pang  of  terror  that  his  1 
were  bound,  and  that  t^ 
with  axes  of  dolerite  ii 
stood  over  him.  Was  he 
where  the  body  of  that 
now  —  an  offering  to  the 
shapeless  god?  He  near 
the  thought;  and  when  '. 
seized  and  lifted  by  ma 
senses  left  him  for  the  sc 

*A  blinding  light  aw£ 
the  morning  sun,  shini 
familiar  doorway,  was  fi 
Pilled  with  wonder  a 
glanced  about.  Therein 
sleeping  peacefully  on  a  r 
tua,  his  grandfather.  1 
to  hope  that  he  had  on 
strangely  vivid  and  ten 
but  presently  he  noticed 
loop  of  cinnet,  tied  in  a  ci 
and  as  he  puzzled  over  tl 
ing  memory  came  back  h 
ing  of  his  grandfather  tl 
days  a  victim  destined 
was  thus  distinguished. 

'Stealthily  and  in  hast 
\  his  canoe  and  paddled  s 
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nkles  about  his  eyes  and  the 
pv^hite  eyebrows  and  mous- 
s  pipe  had  burned  out;  I 
Im  fumble  for  a  moment  be- 
k  it  from  his  mouth  with  an 
den  resolution.  Without  a 
filled  it  from  an  enormous 
ich  and  replaced  it  hastily 
s  teeth.  When  the  tobacco 
ig,  he  spoke  again. 
[)w  what  a  row  this  collector 
said;  'the  boy  was  so  badly 
t  I  advanced  the  money 
Eivoid  a  fuss.  Teriiaro  is  a 
ind  on  a  schooner,  but  he's 
[  making  this  Raiatea  trip  — 
to-morrow,  and  you'll  see 
ti't  set  foot  ashore.' 


[ER 


[arian  had  just  flung  impa- 
nd  her,  *  Hurry  up,  mamma, 
my  hair —  there's  the  blue 
ion  going.' 

rter  to  eight,  five  mornings 
veek,  the  brown  Miss  Shan- 
1  west  up  the  square  to  the 
here  the  car  ran  north;  at 
;k,  the  blue  Miss  Shannon 
t  up  the  square  to  the  Avenue 
•  going  south;  and  at  eight- 
green  Miss  Shannon  walked 
le  end  of  the  square  to  the 

herself  lived  east,  over  the 
of  the  school  and  the  car- 
rhich  the  cars  went  clanging 
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id  banging  and  whizzing  under  the 
hool's  east  windows,  and  from  which 
ost  of  the  teachers  alighted  mornings, 
'om  this  squatty  and  grimy  locality 
airmilla  escaped,  across  the  strip  of 
phalt  drive,  to  the  cement  walk  and 
e  steps  down  which  the  green  Miss 
lannon  was  awaited,  to  the  brilliant 
ot  of  grass  and  new-blown  elms  of  the 
uare,  to  the  red  and  yellow  tulips  set 
it  in  their  bed  to  welcome  the  spring. 

some  whimsical  gardener  had  set 
Eirmilla,  in  slim  green  dress  and  round 
d-and-yellow  hat,  down  among  them, 
le  would  have  made  a  flaunting  little 
unan  tulip.  Instead,  in  her  little  fa^ 
id  cotton  slip,  with  mop  of  dark  hair 
^er  forehead  and  neck,  black  eyes  big 
id  sad,  Carmilla  was  an  appealing 
nail  waif  of  a  child  as  she  waited  there 
f  the  flower-bed  for  her  teacher. 
Theresa  Steffanelli,  now  breathlessly 
^costing  the  big  boy,  *Is  teacher  gone 
/  de  school?'  was  in  better  harmony 
ith  the  color-scheme.  Her  bright-blue 
neater  over  a  scarlet  skirt,  plump  pink 
leeks  under  an  outstanding  crop  of 
irk  hair  tied  with  a  flaring  bow  of  red 
bbon,  made  a  brilliant  splotch  against 
le  gray  of  the  walk.  The  splotch  be- 
ime  a  streak  as  Dominic  appeared 
inting  behind  Theresa,  in  his  green 
theater  banded  with  red;  and  Jassa- 
ine,  following,  contributed  the  yellow 

her  long,  overhanging  sweater.  A 
tie  farther  along  the  walk,  Angelo,  in 
Birtling  new  greeh  pants  (fastened  with . 
me  uncertainty  by  safety-pins  to  his 
irt),  bore  down  upon  the  common 
al,  and  Mary  formed  a  drab  tail  in 
T  washed-out  print  gown.  As  she 
srched  herself  on  the  green  Miss  Shan- 
»n's  lowest  step,  Mary  explained  de- 
urely,  *  I  dot  a  sweat-uh,  but  I  not  dot 
on  now.'  Marian,  flying  from  across 
e  square,  in  white  apron,  her  bright 
ifl'y  curls  contrasting  with  Jassamine's 
ack  tresses  slicked  back  from  the  part- 
g  to  the  two  buttons  of  coiled  pigtails. 


came  in  time  for  the  flu 
in  the  bevy  of  childre 
nounced  the  green  Miss 
scending  the  steps. 

At  tRe  moment,  in  he 
fair  hair  coiled  high  on  1 
smiling  face,  the  green  ] 
might  have  been  mistak 
The  old-fashioned  house 
fashioned  square  were  so  i 
that  she  had  no  more  nee 
morning  than  had  the  Ita 
the  neighborhood,  or  Thei 
and  Jassamine.  Likeabr 
she  blew  the  bambinos  be 
*Now  see  who  can  get 
first.' 

Another  bit  of  bright; 
with  the  green  Miss  Shai 
rear  and  caught  step  —  * 
Room  15,'  whose  house  vi 
comer  of  the  square.  ! 
eyes  and  satiny  black  hai 
her  ears,  thin  beau-catcl 
in  the  middle  of  her  f( 
powdered  nose,  modish  ( 
taffeta  gown  above  her 
French-heeled  boots,  th( 
O'Callahan  seemed  to  I 
*  Teachers  are  not  going 
any  longer.'  Miss  O'Cal 
her  second-year  salary,  bi 
home,  and  managed  by  ct 
to  keep  her  clothes  pai< 
squeeze  out  five  dollars  l 
Teachers' Association — n 
did.  She  was  an  inte! 
woman,  and  twice  as  goo 
she  looked. 

Walking  over  from  tl 
Avenue,  and  nearing  then 
were  Miss  Fletcher,  tall  a 
mar  grade.  Miss  Marie  '. 
and  dark,  primary,  bot 
ously  and  economically 
Miss  Jarvis,  domestic  sci 
tired.  Miss  Jarvis  was  a 
on  higher  salary.  Teache 
science  had  originally  put 
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3W  went  through 
the  elementary 
3erior  rank  had 
\e  elementaries. 
I  subsisted  on 
jvar,  when  their 
n  the  classroom 
md  speedy  but 
dr  salaries,  with 
'  the  higher-paid 
established  idea 
3  lowest  paid  in 

raining  men  get 
I't  the  domestic- 
ipologist  might 

the  singing,  and 
What  I  want  to 
natter  with  the 
works  harder 
tary  would  mus- 
lery  that  could 
,  and  the  thing 

O'Callahan  was 
rough  the  morn- 
loolhouse,  *says 
r  —  not  on  your 
er  to  go  to  Nor- 
3  going  to  busi- 

declares,'  joined 


'Say,  if  anything  should  separate  you 
two  from  the  service,'  Miss  O'Callahan 
protested,  'what's  to  become  of  me, 
and  Miss  Polonski,  and  the  rest  of  us 
sweet  young  things?  We  think  we  know 
the  game  when  we  come  out  of  Normal, 
but  we  can't  stand  long  before  our 
classes  without  running  to  you  to  ask 
what's  the  next  move.' 

*  So  I've  observed,'  Miss  Fletcher  re- 
joined, as  they  went  in  at  the  teachers' 
entrance,  and  on  to  the  office  key-board 
to  take  down  their  keys. 

Speeding  down  the  hall  with  her 
bright  troop,  the  green  Miss  Shannon 
espied  the  diminutive  Salvadore  Del- 
monico,  contrary  to  rules,  waiting  at 
the  door  of  Room  16.  His  small  body 
was  agitated  by  an  emotion  beyond 
his  present  expression  in  English,  as 
he  poured  out,  'Teacher  —  de  big  boy 
come  —  teacher,  de  big  boy  he  go  by  de 
desk  —  de  big  boy  he  swipe  all  de 
marbles  on  you  —  he  runs  away  — 
runs  down  dat  way  — ' 

The  marbles!  That  treasured  collec- 
tion, held  in  trust.   For  every  marble 
that  went  thump,  thump,  thump  on  the 
floor  in  school-time,  custody  in  that 
safe  repository,  the  right-hand  drawer 
of  teacher's  desk;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  restoration.  Now  many  pairs  of 
big  dark  eyes  of  rightful  owners  will 
5SS  of  recapture.   And 
Eth,  the  nine  cents  of 
:ed  to   teacher's  care 
forgotten  —  what    of 
oul  of  the  big  boy  — 
rescued  from  such  a 


yr,'  into  the  boys'  base- 
,  hurries  teacher;  gets 
Lsquale  Pappa,  hales 
6  ere  the  nine  o'clock 
at  of  the  marbles.  Pas- 
hat  of  the  nine  cents? 
I  accusingly  upon  Sal- 

►ring  de  waste-basket 
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le  sweepers.  I  see  him/ 
vadore,  'swipe  de  marble 
s  desk,  an'  he  give  me  one 
Ack.  I  tell  him  if  he  do 
r'U  holler  on  him.' 
Y  mudder,'  screams  Sal- 
ludder,  my  mudder,  my 

s  up.   But  the  marbles, 

marbles?   'Rafael    has 

*No,  teacher,  Sal  vadore 

B.'  —  *  Who  else  has  the 

and  in  a  row  —  Michael, 
Rafael,  Dominic,  Jaspar. 
eil vadore  give  de  marble.' 
e  they  now?  *  —  Lost, 
wiped  —  scattered.  And 
t  nine  cents? 

,  I  did  n't  rob  de  moneys 
1  a  sin  to  rob  de  moneys 
.'  His  father  Salvadore 
is  mother  he  can  hoax, 
5  cannot.  'Where  is  the 
at  home  hidden  in  *my 
ater  pocket.  *Go  home 
manuel,  the  largest  boy 
inducts  him. 

n 

irk  little  boys  come  in 
per  slips  to  teacher.  Al- 
fifty-three  bambinos  for 
seats.  A  fiction  prevails 
s  (obtained  from  aver- 
eight  pupils  to  a  room, 
y  of  forty-two  to  a  room, 
he  elastic  small  chairs, 
ur  name?  John  Scully? 
name,'  laughs  the  green 

lys  John;  for  only  *yes, 

lot  Irish,'  the  nice  teach- 


lan. 


'How  do  you  spell  it?  1 
reads  the  green  Miss  Sb 
Brosseau.  You're  a  littU 
aren't  you?" 

*No,  ma'am  —  Catholc 
Max  brings  a  note :  — 

'Dear  Teacher, 

All  of  your  children  ai 
Maxie  on  the  way  home, 
stopped.  I'll  tell  the  pr 
they  make  noses  on  him. 
stopped.  Another  thing, 
take  his  things,  and  I  want 
Your  loving 
Mrs.  R 

The  Italian  parents  < 
notes,  not  so  much  as  exci 
ness.  The  laggards  are 
must  be  punished;  they  n 
sorry  fate  of  the  sluggar 
not  sing  with  the  others; 
in  a  row  on  low  chairs  bad 
er  till  the  singing  is  over, 
me,'  the  culprits  complai 
They  sing  at  them,  *A 
yellow  bill,'  and  point  an 
forefingers.  'Ain't  you  ' 
sleepy  head?'  They  sii 
*Tick-tock,  tick-tock,  clc 
ing,'  and  at  'Then  come 
—  don't— be— late,'  *De 
fingers  on  me,'  Anthony  sa 
more.' 

Will  he  be  sitting  on  this 
ing  bench  to-morrow?  No 
early,  and  stand  up  by  his 
and  point  and  shake  his 
woeful  mites  who  will  be  s 
he  is  sitting.  The  joy  of 
be  his,  and  the  fun  of  bein 
lieve  car  of  the  six  make-l 
in  the  room,  seven  cars  1 
first  child  is  an  engine.  A 
shoulders  in  front,  imitati 
fling,  left  hand  for  a  whistl 
rings  the  bell,  off  goes  the 

'Chu,  diu,  chu,  chu,  chu, 
I  am  a  diu-diu  train; 
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w  dime  and  make  inquiries 
%  and  Salvadore  shall  sit  in 
[til  Peter  returns,  and  shall 
ion. 

does  not  wish  to  read  his 
loves  to  sing,  he  loves  to 
3S  not  love  to  read.  He  has 
t.  Phena  too  has  forgotten 
)ominic  has  torn  his.  Jas- 
5wed  the  corners  off  his. 
1  very  dirty.  Carmilla's  is  a 
se  pages,  which  she  care- 
in  order  and  reads  like  a 
:er  turning  the  pages  of  his 

Teacher  has  found  an- 
br  Salvadore  to  read  from, 
nay  sit  with  Marian,  whose 
ully  covered  with  brown 
!lean  and  untorn.  Teacher 
aright  eyes  on  Marian,  and 
words  of  her  book.  But  the 
>t  'make  nice  their  books 
says.'  They  get  them  *off 
dder,*  or  *by  de  principal,' 
/ere  they  as  Marian's. 

buy  dem  off  de    candy 
iunteers  Theresa. 
Iiat  should  you  say?*  re- 
ler. 

little  toss  of  her  head, 
leresa  corrects  herself.  So 
y  does  teacher  struggle  to 
lould  of  environment, 
ds  the  picture-lesson  page 
re  —  the  picture  of  many 
)  sees  a  new  word?  Salya- 
'eacher,  I  know  —  bug.' 
acher  must  not  tell  the  new 
new  word  was  sacred  to 
[lis  year  the  principal  says 
ft  tell  the  new  word.  No, 
not  *bug.'  It  is  what  bees 
t  are  bees?'  —  'They  are 
s  Phena,  looking  at  the 
ey  have  wings.  'Who  has 
country?'  Tony.  Every- 
to  Tony.  '  Tony  wuz  by  de 
ut  neither  does  Tony  know 
Eiiries. 
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So  teacher  tells  and  Marian  reads. 
Carmilla  listens  and  reads  just  as 
Marian  has  read.  'Now  read  the  last 
sentence,  Carmilla.'  Carmilla  must 
read  from  the  top,  swiftly,  with  a  little 
hum,  till  she  comes  to  it.  'Do  you  like 
to  make  honey?'  she  reads  glibly,  and 
looks  up  to  find  that  teacher's  eyes 
have  the  little  jokes  in  them.  Like  Sal- 
vadore,  Carmilla  cannot  fool  teacher. 
Now  Salvadore  will  read:  — 

*"Bugs,  bugs,  little  bees.  Do  you 
like  to  fly  sunshines?  You  are  busy 
little  bees  to  make  moneys  for  me.  Do 
you  like  to  make  moneys?"'  Money 
means  something  to  Salvadore,  honey 
does  not. 

Down  falls  Jimmie's  marble,  thump, 
thump,  thump,  rolling  on  the  floor  to 
teacher.  Teacher  says,  *Um!  Another 
lovely  marble  I  have  for  my  collection.' 
Carmilla  sees  that  teacher  looks  with 
bright  eyes  upon  the  marble.  It  must 
be  that  teacher  likes  the  beautiful 
marble.  Carmilla  has  no  beautiful 
marble  to  give  to  teacher,  but  she  has 
the  glass  pendant  she  found  in  the  al- 
ley, which  Jaspar  offered  to  trade  for 
two  marbles.  The  glass  pendant  is  a 
fine  thing  to  have,  to  make  rainbows  by 
—  still,  she  would  like  to  give  teacher 
the  beautiful  marbles. 

Now  comes  Peter  back  with  the  nine 
cents  for  Theresa.  The  father  'says 
like  this'  to  teacher  for  Salvadore  — 
'Teacher  shall  close  him  up  in  a  dark 
room.'  The  suggested  punishment  not 
being  in  accord  with  modem  methods, 
teacher  is  wondering  what  she  shall  do 
with  Salvadore  and  with  Salvadore's 
class.  Teacher  has  asked  for  kinder- 
garten material  for  Room  16,  to  keep 
busy  half  the  tiny  restless  folk,  while 
the  other  tiny  restless  folk  read;  but  no 
kindergarten  material  has  come  for 
teacher;  for  different  things  has  teacher 
asked  in  vain.  Five  rooms  use  the  scis- 
sors, and  it  is  not  now  the  turn  of  Room 
16.   Salvadore's  class  go  to  the  board  .. 


and  make '  two  hills,'  whicl 
'three  hills,'  which  is  an  i 
first-reader  class  read  abou 
ing  of  the  Sheep.' 

*0h,  I  know  a  sheep, 
claims  Joseph.  *We  got 
house.' 

*Are  you  sure  you  ha 
Joseph?' 

*No,  teacher,  he  got  nc 
got  a  dog.  I  seed  it,  teache 

Jassamine's  reading  of  i 
Black  Sheep'  is  a  sort  of 
tion  into  understandable  1 

'One  for  de  fahder. 
One  for  de  mudder. 
And  one  for  de  little  boy  da 

Teacher  can  use  the  rest  oi 
minutes'  reading  period  in 
the  minds  of  the  A  Class 
a  'master,'  a  Mame,'  and  a 
after  starting  this  same  cla£ 
lesson  of  the  book,  beginnii 

Ply  the  spade  and  ply  the 
Plant  the  seed  and  it  will 

teacher's  enthusiasm  mus 
cible.  One  child  had  indeed 
dim,  associated  notion  of  i 
what  you  sprinkles  water  w 
Teacher  did  not  write  tl 
adopt  it  as  the  standard  re 
schools;  teacher 's  business  ii 

As  the  C  Class  do  not  us 
their  reading  lesson,  of  U 
vising,  is  more  flexible.  *Sta 
says,  and  shows  the  word  [ 
card.  At  the  first  lesson  no 
and  teacher  lifts  a  child 
Then  a  few  have  learned  ai 
other  children  by  actions.  ' 
'Jump.'  So  they  work  at 
vocabulary  until  recess. 

The  substitute  in  Room 
ginning  First,  —  an  experiei 
grade  teacher,  is  trying  to  ^ 
into  ranks  in  the  hall.  The 
Shannon  goes  to  her  assista 

'They  can't  understand 
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3lains,  in  comic 
lift  them  out  of 
them  into  the 
one's  hat  is  lost, 
ts  my  mudder." 
,  where?  "Why 
ittle  smart  thing 
en  — Well,  I'm 
to-morrow.' 
cher,  farther  up 
>  say  a  friendly 

r  sup)erintendent 
she  rejoins,  and 
y.  '"AH children 
four  children  are 
)ther  districts,  it 
her.'" 

>etter  entertain- 

omments,  ^than 

sup)erintendents 

I  should  start 

eing  merry,  the 
IS  on  to  tell  them 
ias  just  now  im- 
1  a  kid  say  youze 
ize  is  n't  fat.' 
ut  short  by  the 
ibstitute  signals 
n  Miss  Shannon, 
nes  of  wriggling, 
nbinos  advance 
)ressible  are  the 
3t  teacher  speak 


has  the  red  tongue  been  wet  with  tears. 

They  dramatize  the  Three  Bears. 
Marian  is  Golden  Locks,  Peter  is  the 
big  *fah-der'  bear,  Becky  is  the  middle- 
sized  'mudder'  bear,  Dominic  is  the 
*  littlest'  baby  bear.  They  draw  the 
Three  Bears.  There  is  writing,  sp)elling, 
dismissal  of  the  B  and  C  classes,  calis- 
thenics, games,  sight-reading  from  the 
dilapidated  sets  of  books  furnished  by 
the  Board,  —  books,  pages,  parts  miss- 
ing,—  doubling  up  in  seats,  skipping 
pupils  who  draw  blanks.  —  Noon. 

Teacher  sees  the  lines  out,  locks  the 
door,  and  races  for  the  penny-lunch 
room.  The  teachers  volunteer  to  help 
serve  the  swarms  of  children,  as  at  this 
hour  the  employees  paid  by  the  Board 
are  swamped.  Carmilla  comes  for  the 
bowl  of  soup,  the  glass  of  milk,  the 
sandwich  —  The  pennies  to  pay  for 
them?  That  is  the  green  Miss  Shan- 
non's secret.  When  Carmilla  first  came 
to  Room  16,  she  was  thinner  than  now, 
and  whiter.  The  green  Miss  Shannon 
watched,  wondered;  then  one  morning 
Carmilla  fainted.  Teacher  sent  quickly 
for  the  school  doctor.  Carmilla  was 
under-nourished,  the  school  doctor 
said.  Teacher  brought  a  bowl  of  soup 
from  the  penny-lunch  room.  Yes,  soup 
was  all  the  medicine  Carmilla  needed. 
The  school  nurse  went  to  where  Car- 
milla lived  —  the  father  dead,  the  mo- 
ther all  day  away  at  the  laundry;  in 
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thing  off  de  peddler.'  What  should  a 
head  of  cabbage  be  doing  in  Tony  Ap- 
pals desk?  'Where  did  you  get  that, 
Tony? '  —  *  I  buyed  it  for  two  cent  off  de 
peddler.'  —  *No,  teacher,  he  never  did. 
We  seed  him  swipe  it  off  de  peddler.' 
Witnesses  go  with  Tony  to  restore  the 
cabbage  to  the  peddler,  while  the  room 
is  at  work  constructing  the  cardboard 
house  aAd  furniture  of  the  Three  Bears. 

A  bambino  comes  from  the  substitute 
teacher  in  Room  14,  and  teacher  goes 
with  him,  only  for  a  little  while.  A 
man,  a  strange  man,  opens  the  door  and 
looks  on  them  with  sharp  eyes,  and 
goes  away.  Rosie  stands  up. 

'Teacher,'  Rosie  bursts  out  as  the 
green  Miss  Shannon  returns,  'a  man 
comes  by  us  and  he  looks  on  us.' 

'How  did  he  look?' 

*My  God,  I  don't  know.  You  bet^ 
ter  stay  in  here.' 

Teacher  'looks  on  Rosie,'  but  Car- 
milla  does  not  know  what  teacher  is 
thinking.  She  is  thinking  of  the  strange 
things  Rosie  says,  and  is  remembering 
about  Rosie  and  the  Christmas  party. 
The  day  of  the  Christmas  party  Rosie 
came  to  school  much  too  early,  and 
when  she  saw  the  green  Miss  Shannon 
approaching,  ran  to  her  and  asked  whoi 
it  would  be  time  for  the  Christmas 
party  to  begin. 

'Not  yet.  After  a  while.* 

Then  at  recess  Rosie  asked  again. 

'Not  yet  After  a  while.' 

And  at  noon,  and  between  times, 
when  would  it  be  time  for  the  Christ- 
mas party  to  begin? 

'Not  yet.  After  a  while.' 

More  and  more  incredulous  and  sus- 
picious of  teacher's  assurances  Rosie 
was  growing.  Time  dragged  to  after- 
noon recess,  lessons  going  on  as  usual. 
It  was  proper  to  rebuke  and  caution 
teacher  as  Rosie  herself  had  been  re- 
buked and  cautioned ;  yet  with  restraint. 

'I'm  afraid  you  lie  some,  teacher;  it's 
an  awful  sin.' 


But  how  should  Rosie  reinstate  her- 
self after  the  party,  which  came  off  af- 
ter ail,  in  the  kindergarten  room,  with 
a  trimmed  tree,  and  candy  and  red 
apples  from  teacher,  and  games  and 
singing. 

'O  teacher,  youze  so  lovely  to  us  by 
your  party,'  said  Rosie;  'just  like  a 
mudder.' 

'Yes,  just  like  a  mudder,'  agreed 
Joseph. 

'Yes,  teacher,'  Dominic  hesitated; 
'  but  so  many  childrens  and  no  fah-der ? ' 

m 

Again  Carmilla  does  not  know.  Why 
is  teacher  smiling?  But  she  likes  to 
look  on  teacher  when  she  smiles,  and 
when  the  little  jokes  are  in  her  ey^s, 
and  upon  her  green  dress.  Carmilla  is 
a  sort  of  small  moon  to  teacher's  sun. 
Carmilla  goes  on  with  the  construction 
lesson,  cutting  and  pasting  the  table  on 
which  are  to  stand  the  three  bowls  of 
broth  of  the  Three  Bears. 

But  this  is  not  all  of  school*  what 
they  have  been  doing  to-day.  No  — 
no.  Sometimes  the  superintendent 
comes.  Then  they  all  sit  up  very 
straight,  just  as  the  green  Miss  Shan- 
non stands.  They  do  not  whisper,  not 
even  Theresa.  She  will  certainly  have 
the  red  tongue  pinned  upon  her  if  she 
whispers  before  the  big,  prim,  sad  man 
who  is  the  superintendent.  Some- 
times the  smart  young  man  in  the  office 
—  he  must  be  smart  because  he  is 
the  principal  —  comes  in  swiftly  and 
goes  out  swiftly.  Sometimes  the  man 
who  does  not  wear  his  coat  comes  in 
and  looks  at  the  fixture  on  the  wall 
(which  is  a  thermostat)  and  goes  out 
again.  Sometimes  the  lady  in  the  pret- 
ty dress  and  beads,  —  a  black  one  on. 
each  side  and  a  green  one  in  the  middle, 

like  an  eye,  three  of  them  on  a  chain, 

comes  in  briskly  and  smiles  at  teacher, 
and  sits  in  the  chair,  and  the  bambino^ 
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Nout  tendent  says  that  the  only  part  any- 

ip  up  one  else  has  in  the  system  is  to  help 

ongs;  teacher.    But  the  stout  dark  primary 

licely  teacher  and  the  tall  fair  grammar  teach- 

.cher,  er  and  the  green  Miss  Shannon,  who  no 

longer  care  for  words,  and  the  young 

utall  Miss  O'Callahan  and  Miss  Polonski, 

rings  who  never  will  care  for  words,  reflect 

puts  that  they  who  would  help  should  ask, 

lady  not  always  tell,  the  doers  what  to  do, 

r  and  and  they  question  why  teacher's  must 

nilla,  always  be  the  lowest  place.    Carmilla 

0  is  a  does  not  know  that  the  green  Miss 
pass  Shannon,  and  the  blessed  ones  like  her, 

Idren  are  growing  rarer  and  rarer.    She  is 

h  the  conscious  in  her  small  soul,  as  are  the 

vings  simple  foreign  folk  about  her,  that  the 
one  who  knows  her,  and  who  is  her  light 

i  the  and  hop)e,  is  her  teacher  —  Carmilla's 

go  to  teacher. 

1  the  On  the  way  home  with  teacher,  across 
iano,  the  strip  of  asphalt  drive,  along  the 

skip  cement  walk  toward  the  tulip-bed, 
rings,  Carmilla  opens  her  little  grimy  fist, 
jr  for  disclosing  the  two  bright  glass  marbles 
icher  traded  by  Jaspar  for  the  pendant  that 
mes.  makes  rainbows.  Wriggly  coils  of  col- 
times  ors  inside  the  crystal  spheres,  tiny 
ways  rainbows  imprisoned,  the  marbles  wink 
!  not  up  at  Carmilla.  Almost  does  the  little 
,  and  fist  close  again  on  their  shimmer, 
estic-  *Here,  teacher.  Here's  two  marbles 
)elow  for  you.' 

1  the  *0  Carmilla  —  forme!   Thank  you, 

^nn  dear.    Um,   two   such  nice  marbles.' 

fnuch  The  little  jokes  are  in  teacher's  eyes, 

gures  *But  you  know  Miss  Shannon  cannot 

e  im-  have  any  marbles  except  those  that  go 
thump,   thump,   thump  — '  Now  the 

gs  of  little  jokes  are  in  Carmilla's  eyes,  too. 

►t  go,  *You  keep  them,  Carmilla.   Mind  you 

—  of  hold  tight.'  She  bends  down  and  closes 

I  self-  the  little  fist  over  the  gleaming  bits, 

i  the  There  is  a  sweet  and  tender  light  in  the 

)erin-  eyes  of  Carmilla's  teacher. 
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BY  RALPH  BARTON  PERRY 


Superstitions  are  perpetuated  main- 
ly in  the  church  and  the  home,  because 
whatever  is  said  out  loud  in  either  place 
is  intended  to  edify  those  who  hear  it. 
Parents  and  other  adult  members  of  the 
family  belong  to  the  priestly  caste.  It 
is  their  business  to  preach  the  doctrine 
and  to  be  ostentatiously  on  their  good 
behavior.  Like  their  colleagues  of  the 
church,  they  feel  the  strain  and  find  it 
necessary  to  enjoy  stolen  hours  of  un- 
frocked relaxation,  which  they  spend 
with  others  of  the  profession  who  are 
pledged  not  to  betray  them.  There  are 
so  many  whom  circumstance  has 
placed  in  this  position,  but  who  feel  un- 
equal to  its  duties,  that  there  is  a  wide- 
spread tendency  to  centralize  the  work 
of  edification  in  the  boarding-school, 
where  it  can  be  done  by  paid  experts. 
As  yet,  however,  this  relief  is  too  ex- 
pensive to  be  generally  enjoyed,  and  it 
still  falls  to  the  common  lot  of  the 
adult  to  work,  to  pay  taxes,  and  to  offi- 
ciate in  the  home. 

Edification  breeds  superstition  sim- 
ply because  fictions  having  sentimental 
value  have  to  be  preferred  to  facts.  Li 
the  home  this  begins  with  the  myths  of 
Santa  Claus  and  fairyland,  and  ends 
with  the  myth  of  the  Perfect  Gentle- 
man and  the  Perfect  Lady.  In  the 
home,  as  in  the  church,  there  are  ecclesi- 
astical as  well  as  doctrinal  superstitions 
—  that  is,  superstitions  having  the 
function  of  protecting  the  prestige  of  the 
authorities.  In  the  case  of  the  home 
these  superstitions  have  to  do  particu- 
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larly  with  the  pure  bene^ 
plary  rectitude,  and  perfi 
the  parents.  This  ideal! 
parent  may  vary  to  an; 
the  real  parent.  His  ad 
stage,  the  friends  with  i? 
ciates  there,  and  even  hi 
are  constructed  and  rec 
r61e  of  paragon  which  he  j 
domestic  drama. 

Despite  the  weakness 
otherwise,  the  adult  m 
home  enjoys  this  great  ac 
he  fixes  its  superstition] 
which  they  finally  assum 
the  experiences,  deeds, 
comments  of  the  childrei 
own  interpretation  on  tl 
adult  who  tells  the  story 
from  motives  of  pride  or 
other  adults  of  rival  dom< 
ments;  sometimes,  for  pui 
cation,  to  one  of  the  child 
case  the  moral  that  ador 
comes  its  dominant  feal 
the  adult  saga-maker  w 
moral.  He  enjoys  this  ad 
peril,  however.  For  he  ii 
fenseless  victim  of  his  o 
His  rivals  do  not  believ< 
they  possess  prior  domesti 
of  their  own.  The  chil 
tected  by  their  inattentic 
worldly  wisdom.  But  he 
himself  so  often,  and  tal 
seriously,  that  he  is  like  i 
only  thoroughly  orthodo 
his  own  teaching.    It  is  i 
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lult,  content  earlier  in  the  day,  and  now  it  is 

sidi-  his  turn  to  be  indulged.    It  is  under- 

that  stood  that  he,  and  he  alone,  is  tired. 
Any  attentions  or  amiability  on  his 

read  part  are  gratefully  appreciated,   but 

resi-  they  are  not  demanded,  or  even  ex- 

t  fe-  pected,  of  him.  After  dinner,  there  is  a 

[  the  certain  comfortable  chair  waiting  for 

:ural  him  in  an  accustomed  spot  near  a  read- 

pre-  ing-lamp.    The  contour  of  the  uphol- 

^ran-  stery  is  his  perfect  complement.    He 

hole  fits  himself  to  the  chair,  reaches  for  the 

I,  on  evening  pap)er,  and  then  experiences 

3  by  the  purest  rapture  of  domestic  bliss.  It 

mal.  consists  in  a  sense  of  being  Met  alone,' 

3om-  of  snugness,  relaxation,  and  a  hovering 

'  the  protection.  But,  like  all  ecstasies,  it  is 

the  essentially  indescribable, 

lis  is  This  is  man's  sustaining  vision.  It  is 

fthe  only  a  vision,  but,  like  all  visions,  it 

cir-  shows  where  the  heart  lies, 

airy.  Now,  why  is  it  only  a  vision?  Because 

'  the  it  leaves  out  approximately  seventy- 

r  the  five  per  cent  of  the  facts.  All  the  other 

t  the  members  of  the  household  are  tired,  also, 

ve  of  and  are  as  conscious  of  having  acquired 

)f  in-  merit  and  earned  indulgence  as  is  the 

T  to  male  wage-earner.  Each,  like  the  adult 

earn  male,  forms  his  own  conception  of  the 

s  by  end  of  a  perfect  day  by  the  simple 
method  of  opposition.    The  children, 

gree  having  spent  most  of  the  day  in  a  re- 

tter.  strained  posture  on  a  school-bench,  in- 

of  a  cline  to  riot.  The  woman,  having  spent 

lom-  the  day  indoors,  desires  to  go  out;  and 

ages  having  seen  no  one  during  the  day  ex- 

e  to  cept  the  postman,  the  milkman,  and  the 

•eat-  iceman,  desires  to  associate  more  exten- 

krhen  sively  with  her  kind.  She,  too,  has  been 

very  sustained  during  the  day  by  a  vision 

sus-  — children  tucked    in  bed,   her  hus- 

hich  band  fired  with  social  zeal,  best  clothes, 

,  or  a  taxicab,  a  meal  prepared  by  somebody 

He  elsey  and  then  a  dance  or  the  theatre, 

use-  friends,  gayety,  and  late  to  bed !  Hence, 

hing  while  for  the  man  the  symbol  of  home 

e  to  is  the  armchair,  for  the  woman  it  is  the 

e  all  dressing-table.  When  the  inward-bound 

irts'  man  and  the  outward-bound  woman 
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ie  away  from  home.   Quit 

t-  He  goes  to  his  club  bee 

the  nearest  approximat 

IT  of  home  that  is  availal 

1-  homelike  than  home.  A 

9-  not  exist  for  the  pron 

)r  life,  but  for  the  purpose 

1-  It  is  essentially  a  place 

;o  holstery  is  deep,  when 

;o  newspapers  and  eat,  an 

1-  safe  from  intrusion.  In 

s,  man  goes  out  to  his  clul 

)f  of  having  to  go  farther 

le  Or,  consider  the  pop 

>f  women  are  more  religi 

d  The  real  point  seems  to 

J-  are  more  inclined  thar 

n  church;  which  is  a  very 

is  Sunday  is  related  to  tl 

d  evening  to  the  day.  Fo 

L-  fore,  it  is  a  day  at  he 

»  woman,  a  day  out.   A 

d  Sunday  is  to  surround 

3.  barbed-wire,   lock  and 

d  doors  and  windows,  disc 

p  phone,  put  on  his  slipp 

k  suit,  and  then  devote  tl 

g  ing    the    pap)er   and    * 

«  woman's  idea  of  Sund 

everything  cleaned  an< 

T  including  the  children; 

it  best  clothes;  and  then  I 

h-  friends  in  in  the  aftemoc 

^  other  half  in  the  evening 

is  difficult  to  see  which  p 

e  mood  most  easily  accoi 

►f  to  public  worship.  Ifyoi 

>-  up  and  socially  inclinec 

>-  more  natural  and  agreet 

0  to  church?  And  if  you  i 
e  in  old  clothes,  building  I 

of  a  packing-box,  whal 

I-  impossible? 

1  According  to  the  oi 
d  stition,  woman,  as  inw 
r  religion  and  the  home, 
1  conservative.  She  is  r^ 
t  stinctive  exponent  of  est 
it  — of  convention,  auth( 
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irritability  —  the  latter  depending  on 
conditions  of  age,  digestion,  fatigue, 
temperamental  irascibility,  and  person- 
al idiosyncrasy. 

Why  should  scolding  be  peculiar  to 
the  home?  Not  because  the  home  is 
dedicated  to  benevolent  admonition, 
but  because  the  family  circle  provides 
perpetual,  inescapable,  intimate,  and 
unseasonable  human  contacts.  Indi- 
viduals of  the  same  species  are  brought 
together  in  every  f)ermutation  and  com- 
bination of  conflicting  interests  and  in- 
compatible moods.  There  is  no  other 
grouping  of  human  beings  which  pro- 
vides so  many  stimuli  for  the  combative 
instinct.  When  this  instinct  is  aroused 
among  the  children,  it  is  called  quarrel- 
someness, and  is  greatly  deprecated  by 
adults.  When  it  is  aroused  in  the  adult 
himself,  it  assumes  the  more  or  less 
sublimated  form  of  scolding.  It  flour- 
ishes in  the  home  because  it  is  both 
aroused  and  protected  there.  Scold- 
ing provides  a  reputable  method  of 
venting  spleen  when  other  outlets  are 
stopped  by  law  and  convention.  In  the 
home,  scolding  can  be  indulged  in  with 
impunity  so  long  as  it  does  not  arouse 
the  neighbors.  Its  victims  are  defense- 
less ;  and  the  corporate  pride  of  the  fam- 
ily seals  the  mouths  of  its  members,  so 
that  a  decent  repute  may  be  preserved 
before  the  world.  It  is  this  conspiracy 
of  silence  and  regard  for  appearances 
that  has  created  the  fiction  of  the  hap- 
py fireside  choir,  where  all  voices  carol 
in  perpetual  unison. 

There  would  be  no  merit  in  this  ex- 
posure, did  it  not  serve  to  bring  to  light 
the  real  disciplinary  value  of  home  life, 
which  consists,  not  in  the  eloquence  and 
light  of  admonition,  but  rather  in  the 
aggravation  of  social  experience.  An  in- 
dividual who  learns  how  to  Uve  cheer- 
fully, or  even  how  to  live  at  all,  in  a 
home,  finds  little  diflSculty  in  living 
with  his  fellows  anywhere  else.  The 
scolding  of  children  teaches  them  not  so 
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much  the  error  of  their  ways,  as  a  prac- 
tised skill  in  getting  on  with  irritable 
adults,  many  of  whom  they  will  meet 
in  real  life  later  on.  Perhaps  the  most 
superb  manifestation  of  domestic  life 
is  the  magnanimity  of  children  —  their 
swift  forgetfulness  of  injury  and  their 
indulgence  even  of  those  human  weak- 
nesses of  which  they  are  themselves  the 
victims.  Both  children  and  adults,  con- 
sorting with  one  another  in  every  com- 
bination of  age  and  sex,  in  every  condi- 
tion of  health,  at  every  hour  of  the  day, 
and  in  a  great  variety  of  moods  and 
temf)eraments,  exhaust  the  whole  reper- 
tory of  human  relations  and  learn  how 
to  live  together.  The  best  name  for  this 
is  patience.  It  is  the  lack  of  this  which 
distinguishes  the  bachelor,  the  maid, 
the  orphan,  and  in  some  degree  the  only 
child. 

In  the  family,  as  elsewhere,  example 
is  said  to  be  better  than  precept.  The 
idea  is  that  the  child,  carefully  noting 
the  heroic  or  saintly  qualities  of  the  fa- 
ther, mother,  or  resident  aunt,  —  those 
qualities  particularly  celebrated  in  do- 
mestic song  and  story,  —  models  his 
action  closely  thereon,  and  so  of  his  own 
accord  grows  in  wisdom  and  in  favor  at 
the  same  time  that  he  grows  in  stature. 
But  the  observed  results  are  so  unlike 
this  as  to  justify  suspicion  that  here, 
too,  we  have  to  do  with  a  superstition. 
And  such  is,  indeed,  unhappily  the 
case.  While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the 
exemplar  is  better  than  the  preceptor, 
in  the  family,  at  least,  there  is  no  groimd 
for  believing  that  example  toorks  any 
better  than  precept.  What  the  child 
gives  particular  attention  to  in  the 
domestic  adult  is  the  genial  weakness, 
the  human  errancy,  the  comic  relief,  the 
discomfiture  of  dignity.  He  carefully 
notes  that  his  father  smokes  and  swears, 
and  puts  his  feet  on  the  table;  and  that 
his  mother  or  resident  aunt  eats  candy, 
uses  slang,  and  puts  her  elbows  on  the 
table.  He  thereupon  does  these  things 


himself,  not  because  he  is 
model,  but  because,  having 
tion  to  do  them  anyway,  1 
vantage  of  the  fact  that  hi 
for  the  moment  disarmed. 
It  is  not  that  the  child  i 
to  example,  but  that  he  fine 
pies  elsewhere.  The  dome 
not  in  his  line  at  all.  He  w 
think  of  imitating  him  as  t 
adult  himself  would  think 
the  Emperor  of  Japan  or 
Llama  of  Thibet.  He  has  1 
theon  and  hierarchy  of  ht 
real  world  outside.  Thes( 
times  adults,  more  often  t 
his  own  tribe.  In  any  easel 
from  that  odor  of  sanctity  t 
posture  of  edification  whic 
the  domestic  adult.  Itshoi 
that  this  discontinuity,  th( 
prevent  emulation,  does 
but  rather  promotes,  a  cerl 
critical  observation;  so  tl 
may  find  himself  presently 
the  complementary  opposii 
types  of  character  that  hav 
Ikrly  familiar  to  him  in  1 
environment. 

m 

Many  minor  superstitior 
domestic  myopia.  The  in 
the  close  propinquity  of  tl 
drama  exaggerates  all  its  ^ 
positive  and  negative.  ^ 
genius  of  childhood  is  n 
individual  distinction;  and 
limitations  for  individual  c 
Within  the  family  all  chil< 
markable;  generic  traits  dis 
view  altogether.  The  pare 
laugh  heartily  at  a  cartoc 
the  characteristic  greedinc 
truancy,  disobedience,  noi 
sponsibility,  and  general  ba 
fictitious  boy  or  girl,  will  at 
into  apprehensive  sobriety  v 
child  betrays  the  least  of 
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Viewiiig  human  life  as  a  whole, 
beobseiYes  that  children  grow  and  out- 
grow, and  that  mischievous  children 
have  been  known  to  spend  their  adult 
yctra  outside  the  penitentiary;  he  may 
e\ien  recollect  that  he  had  a  fault  or  two 
kimelf  in  early  years;  but  as  r^ards  his 
oim  chfldren,  every  offense  is  a  crime, 
e\iery  evil  a  calamity,  and  every  inci- 
dent a  crisis.  His  only  salvation  lies  in 
frequent,  unannounced  visits  to  other 

TV 

We  have  finally  to  examine  a  fimda- 
nentil  superstition  relating  to  the  seat 
of  domestic  authority.  In  so  far  as  the 
feakl  principle,  or  the  theocratic  prin- 
ciple, or  the  autocratic  principle,  or  the 
phtoaatic  principle,  survives  here  and 
iliere,  owing  to  the  conservatism  of 
tinliome,  the  father  does  manage  to  ro- 
ta some  semblance  of  authority.  But 
pttriardiy  is  on  its  last  legs.  There  is 
btle  to  it  now  but  outward  form  and 
oU  court  ritual.  The  father  still  gives 
his  name  to  the  family,  sits  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  and  —  oh,  yes,  pays  the 
Mb!  But  there  is  more  service  than 
^^'thority  m  the  second  and  third  of 
^  prwDgatives,  since  someone  has 
to  cure,  and  it  is  the  making  rather 
tlan  the  paying  of  bills  that  really 
<»ant8.  Of  course,  he  can  still  tyran- 
«"«  over  the  family  by  making  himself 
ndiaagreeable  that  he  has  to  be  bought 
off;  but  in  a  family  anybody  can  do 
tittt  It  is  not  a  power  that  attaches  to 
^nale  parent  as  such.  Asfather,heis 
^  the  tituhu*  monarch,  and  that  is 
»l»utall.  If  he  were  formally  to  abdi- 
cate, it  would  not  alter  the  actual  bal- 
ance of  domestic  forces  in  the  least. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he 
^  »me  ext^t  exploits  the  pathos  of 
kis  fallen  greatness,  and  wrings  from 
the  feelings  of  his  wife,  children,  or  si*- 
t^-in-law  various  minor  concessions 
effecting  his  comfort.  Nothing  can  ex- 


ceed the  scrupulousness  with  which  ap- 
pearances are  preserved  in  public.  He 
still  takes  the  curb  when  the  family 
uses  the  sidewalk,  and  is  the  last  to  en- 
ter and  the  first  to  leave  a  public  or 
private  conveyance.  But  to  one  who 
knows  life  as  it  is,  the  irony  and  bathos 
of  the  modem  age  are  summed  up  in  two 
spectacles:  Kaiser  Wilhelm  chopping 
wood  at  Amerongen,  and  the  paterfa- 
milias washing  dishes  in  the  pantry. 

If  the  father  has  fallen  from  author- 
ity, who  has  superseded  him?  The  mo- 
ther? Not  at  all.  The  popular  impres- 
sion to  that  effect  has  no  basis  except 
the  fact  that  the  power  of  the  mother 
has  increased  relatively  to  that  of  the 
father.  But  this  is  due  to  the  fall  of  the 
father  rather  than  to  any  notable  rise 
of  the  mother.  No,  the  new  domestic 
polity  is  neither  the  patriarchy  nor  the 
matriarchy,  but  the  pediarchy. 

That  the  children  should  encroach 
upon,  and  eventually  seize,  the  author- 
ity of  the  parents  is  not  so  strange  as 
might  at  first  appear.  After  all,  it  is 
only  the  domestic  manifestation  of  the 
most  characteristic  social  and  politi- 
cal movement  of  modem  times,  the 
rise,  namely,  of  the  proletarian  masses. 
Within  the  family  the  children  consti- 
tute the  majority,  the  unpropertied,  the 
unskilled,  and  the  unprivileged.  They 
are  intensely  class-conscious,  and  have 
come  to  a  clearer  and  clearer  recogni- 
tion of  the  conflict  of  interest  that 
divides  them  from  the  owners  and  man- 
agers. Their  methods  have  been  sim- 
ilar to  those  employed  in  the  industrial 
revolution  —  the  strike,  passive  resist- 
ance, malingering,  restriction  of  out- 
put, and,  occasionally,  direct  action. 

Within  the  family,  as  in  the  modem 
democracy,  the  control  is  by  public 
opinion.  It  is  government  of  the  child- 
ren, by  the  children,  and  for  the  child- 
ren. But  this  juvenile  sovereignty  is  ex- 
ercised indirectly  rather  than  directly. 
The  ofl[ice-holders  are  adults,  whose 
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power  is  proportional  to  their  juvenile 
support.  The  real  (though  largely  un- 
seen and  unacknowledged)  principle  of 
domestic  politics  is  the  struggle  for 
prestige  among  the  adults.  Some  em- 
ploy the  methods  of  decadent  Rome, 
the  panem  et  circenses;  others,  the  arts 
of  the  military  hero  or  of  the  popular 
orator.  But  all  acknowledge  the  need 
of  conciliating  the  juvenile  masses. 

The  power  of  juvenile  opinion  is  due, 
not  merely  to  its  mass,  and  to  the  bold- 
ness and  unscrupulousness  with  which 
it  is  asserted,  but  to  its  reinforcement 
from  outside.  It  is  more  than  a  domes- 
tic movement:  it  is  an  interdomestic 
movement.  The  opinion  of  the  children 
is  thus  less  provincial  than  that  of 
domestic  adults.  It  has,  furthermore,  a 
force  which  it  derives  from  its  more  in- 
timate contact  with  the  main  currents 
of  history.  The  domestic  adult  is  in  a 
sort  of  backwash.  He  is  looking  toward 
the  past,  while  the  children  are  thinking 
the  thoughts  and  speaking  the  language 
of  to-morrow.  They  are  in  closer  touch 
with  reality,  and  cannot  fail,  however 
indulgent,  to  feel  that  their  parents  and 
resident  aunt  are  antiquated .  The  child- 
ren's end  of  the  family  is  its  budding, 
forward-looking  end;  the  adults'  end  is, 
at  best,  its  root.  There  is  a  profound 
law  of  life  by  which  buds  and  roots 
grow  in  opposite  directions. 

The  domestic  conflict  is  in  many  of 
its  notable  features  parallel  to  the  in- 
dustrial conflict;  and  they  may  be  of 
common  origin.  It  is  natural  that  simi- 


lar remedies  should  be  ] 
Taylor  system  and  other 
tems  have  already  brokei 
cases.  Conservatives  w 
meet  the  domestic  prob 
allowances  and  shorter 
with  perhaps  time  and  a 
time  and  a  bit  of  profit- 
erals  will  propose  boards 
with  child  representatioi 
link  study  and  chores  v 
tive*  impulses,  and  expe 
vided  management.  Ra 
mestic  revolutionists  will 
half-way  measures  as  u 
tual,  because  they  presei 
tal  system  in  its  essentii 
aim  to  consunmiate  the 
soon  as  possible  by  violc 
to  bring  a  new  order  into 
a  dictatorship  of  a  secta 
This  new  order  would 
exact  inversion  of  the  p 
Whereas,  imder  the  prese 
parents  are  supposed  t 
home  for  the  benefit  of 
providing  them  with  the 
life,  and  giving  them  wo 
for  their  own  good,  unde 
tem,  the  children  woul 
home  for  the  benefit  of  tl 
other  adults,  assuming  fi 
ity  for  their  living,  and  ei 
expert  servicesonly  as  mig 
However  difficult  it  may 
a  change  into  effect,  thei 
adults'  point  of  view,  mi 
for  it. 
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30uld  be  excused  from  escorting 
Ives  to  the  opera,  would  cheer- 
ake  a  substantial  contribution 
worthy  —  or  even  imworthy — 

ghts  such  as  these,  if  thoughts 
ly  be  called,  surged  through  my 
I  rapidly  dressed,  and  prepared 
through  the  streets  in  search  of 
nts'  fumishing-goods'  shop  that 
chance  to  be  open  at  that  hour. 
d  such  articles  of  commerce  as 
mable  me  to  make  myself  pre- 
e  at  the  opera,  and  I  needed 
t  once.  It  was  raining,  and  as  I 
up  one  street  and  down  another, 
^ered  that  the  difference  between 

I  umbrella  and  a  parachute  is 
Je;  so  I  closed  mine,  with  the  re- 

I I  was  thoroughly  drenched  be- 
had  secured  what  I  needed.  I 
le  best  of  wives,  but  truth  com- 
!  to  say  that  when,  upon  my  re- 
le  greeted  me  with  the  remark 
lat  she  wanted  especially  to  hear 
3  overture  and  that  we  should 
y  be  late,  I  almost  —  I  say  I  aU 
lost  my  temper. 

necessary  for  me  to  remark  that 
lot  go  to  the  opera  frequently? 
ny  wife's  evening,  not  mine;  and 
t  on  the  side  of  a  bed,  eating  a 
ih  and  struggling  to  insert  square 
igs  in  round  holes,  to  the  gently 
3d  motif  that  we  should  surely 
g  overture,  I  thought  of  home,  of 
ks,  of  a  fire  of  logs  crackling,  of 
e,  and  I  wondered  who  it  was 
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that  said  when  anything  untoward  hap- 
pened, 'All  this  could  have  been  avoid- 
ed if  I  had  stayed  at  home.' 

Finally,  after  doing  up  my  wife's 
back,  *  hooking  them  in  the  lace,'  I  fin- 
ished my  own  unsatisfactory  toilet,  feel- 
ing, and  doubtless  looking,  very  much 
as  Joe  Gargery  did  when  he  went  to  see 
Miss  Havisham.  But  at  last  we  were 
ready,  and  we  descended  to  the  lobby 
of  our  hotel,  having  in  the  confusion 
quite  overlooked  the  fact  that  we  should 
require  a  taxi.  It  was  still  raining,  and 
not  a  taxi  or  other  conveyance  was  to 
be  had!  I  was  quite  nonplussed  for  the 
moment,  and  felt  deeply  grieved  when 
my  wife  remarked  that  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  now  to  leave  the  hotel  — 
we  were  so  late  that  we  should  miss  the 
overture  anyway;  to  which  I  replied  — 
but  never  mind  specifically  what  I  said : 
it  was  to  the  effect  that  we  would  go  to 
the  opera  or  bust. 

But  how?  Standing  at  the  door  of 
the  hotel,  I  waited  my  chance,  and  fin- 
ally a  taxi  arrived;  but  quite  unexpect- 
edly a  man  appeared  from  nowhere  and 
was  about  to  enter  it,  saying  as  he  did 
'  so,  in  a  fine  rolling  English  voice, '  I  wish 
to  go  to  the  opera  house.'  There  was  no 
time  to  lose;  quickly  brushing  the  man 
aside,  I  called  to  my  wife  and  passed  her 
into  the  taxi;  and  then, turning  to  the 
stranger,  I  explained  to  him  that  we, 
too,  were  going  to  the  opera,  and  that 
he  was  to  be  our  guest,  pushed  the  as- 
tonished man  into  the  machine,  told  the 

driver  to  go  like  h (to  drive  rapidly), 

and,  entering  myself,  pulled  the  door  to 
and  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  We  were 
off. 

For  a  moment  nothing  was  said.  We 
were  all  more  or  less  surprised  to  find 
ourselves  together.  I  think  I  may  say 
that  my  newly  discovered  friend  was 
astonished.  Something  had  to  be  said, 
and  it  was  up  to  me.  *My  name  is  New- 
ton,' I  said;  and  gently  waving  toward 
Mrs.  Newton  a  white-kid-gloved  hand. 


which  in  the  darkness  loo 
small  ham,  I  explained  that 
ton  was  very  musical  and  tv 
larly  anxious  to  hear  the  ove 
opera  and  I  was  unavoidal 
added  that  I  hoped  he  wo 
my  rudeness;  then,  rememi 
I  was  speaking  to  an  Engl 
man,  who  probably  though 
I  inquired  if  he  was  not  a 
Philadelphia. 

*Yes,'  he  replied,  *I  only 
the  city  this  evening.' 

*  And  have  you  friends  hen 

His  reply  almost  discon 
'Present  company  excepted 

*0h,  come  now,'  I  said;  * 
for  an  Englishman,  but  no  I 
could  possibly  make  so  grace 
on  such  short  notice.  You  i 
be  Scotch  or  Irish;  whenevei 
a  particularly  charming  Eng] 
invariably  turns  out  to  be  S 
Irish.' 

'Well,  the  fact  is,  I'm  & 
friend  replied;  *my  name 
Frank  Craig;  I'm  an  artist.' 

'Don't  apologize,'  I  said 
probably  not  a  very  great  ar 
business  man,  and  not  a  ver> 
iness  man  either,  and  as  we  a 
friends  you  have  in  the  city 
have  supper  with  us  after 
Don't  decline;  I'm  very  mu< 
in  our  hotel,  as  perhaps  yc 
Ask  for  me  at  the  door  of  t 
room.  Don't  forget  my  nam( 
are  at  the  opera  house,  in  go< 
the  overture  after  all.' 

And  I  passed  my  friend 
taxi,  and  he,  assuring  me  the 
join  us  at  supper,  went  his  ^ 
ours. 

During  the  performance, 
miserable,  I  chuckled  gently 
and  wondered  what  my  Sec 
thought  of  the  affair  and  v 
would  keep  his  appointment, 
was  late,  there  was  the  usui 
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almost  mid-  the  picture-gallery  of  a  Mr.  Weednaar, 
;er  conducted  with  a  friend  who  has  secured  cards  for 
r table.  Then  us.  I'm  not  invited  to  the  luncheon, 
,  good  look  at  but  I'm  keen  to  see  the  pictures.' 
h  other  how  *Very  well,'  I  said,  Met  me  make 
V  unexpected  plans  for  you.  I  tell  you  what  we'll  do: 
excellent  sup-  I'll  make  it  a  holiday;  I  shall  get  my 
igne,  followed  motor  in  from  the  country,  and  go 
gars,  —  for  I  around  with  you  and  show  you  the 
igwell,  —  we  sights.  You  want  to  see  "Georgian" 
ted  of  life  and  Philadelphia,  you  say  —  we  call  it  **  Co- 
X)urse,  about     lonial";  I  know  it  well;  I'll  be  your 

guide,  you  shall  take  your  photographs 
oth  Tarking-  and  make  your  sketches,  and  in  the  af- 
Ihad.  Did  I  ternoon  we,  too,  will  go  out  and  see 
-aig  had  been  Mr.  Widener's  pictures,  —  his  name,  by 
napolis.  Had  the  way,  is  Widener,  not  Weednaar,  — 
inett?  I  had.  and  if  I  can  find  Harry  Widener,  a  scion 
?  I  did.  He  of  that  house  and  a  friend  of  mine,  I'll 
1  Booth  Tar-  get  him  to  ask  us  out  for  lunch,  and  we 
in  fact,  Ben-  will  be  there  to  welcome  Bennett  and 
g  together  at  his  friend  with  their  cards  on  their  arri- 
val. What,  by  the  way,  is  the  name  of 
i  for  the  Har-  your  friend  to  whom  you  owe  your  in- 
^nited  States,*  troduction  to  Mr." Widener?' 
,  Craig,  was  *A  Mr.  Hellman  of  New  York;  a  book- 
it.  seller,  I  believe;  perhaps  you  know  him 
ennett  now?  *     too.' 

*  Perfectly,'  I  said;  *I  probably  owe 
Jeep,  I  hope.*     him  money  at  this  very  minute. ' 
oing  to-mor-         With  this  understanding,  and  much 

pleased  with  each  other,  we  parted  for 
ling  with  the     the  night. 
I'm  going  to  jj 

lake  sketches 
1  on  our  own.         The  next  morning,  at  half-past  nine, 

we  met  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  and  I 
e  city,'  I  re-  was  presented  to  Arnold  Bennett.  I  do 
a.t  would  be  not  remember  that  at  that  time  I  had 
and  Dr.  Fur-  ever  seen  a  photograph  of  him,  and  I 
nd  who  else? *  was  rather  disillusioned  by  seeing  a  per- 
iterati  at  the  son  quite  lacking  in  distinction,  dressed 
and  I  hoped     in  ill-fitting  clothes,  and  with  two  very 

prominent  upper  teeth,  which  would 
had  not  been     have  been  invaluable  had  he  taken  to 

whistling,  professionally. 
I,  what  next?'         *So  you  are  the  man,'  he  said,  *who 

has  so  captivated  my  friend  Craig.  He 
e  are  to  go  to     told  me  all  about  your  escapade  last 
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night,  over  the  breakfast^table,  and  in 
the  excitement  of  narration  he  ate  my 


*No  matter,'  said  I;  *you  are  going  to 
lunch  with  the  literati  of  the  city;  you 
ought  not  to  worry  over  the  loss  of  your 
eggs.  But  what  is  quite  as  important, 
who  is  giving  the  luncheon?' 

*  George  Horace  Lorimer,'  he  replied. 

*  Then,'  said  I,  *  you  certainly  need  not 
worryover  thelossofapairof  eggs.  In 
an  hour  or  two  you  '11  be  glad  you  did 
not  eat  them,  for  Lorimer  understands 
ordering  a  luncheon,  no  man  better. 
I'm  sorry  for  Craig,  for  he's  lunching 
with  me;  but  we  shall  join  you  during 
the  afternoon  at  Mr.  Widener's.' 

This  seemed  to  upset  Bennett  com- 
pletely. *But  we  are  going  to  Mr. 
Weednaar's  by  appointment  —  we  have 
cards  — ' 

'I  know,  from  George  Hellman,'  I  in- 
terrupted; *I  don't  need  any  cards.  If 
Harry  Widener  is  at  home,  we  will 
lunch  with  him;  tf  not,  we  will  join  you 
some  time  during  the  afternoon.' 

Bennett  looked  at  me  with  astonish- 
ment. He  had  doubtless  been  warned 
of  bunco-steerers,  card-sharks,  and  con- 
fidence men  generally:  I  appeared  to 
him  a  very  finished  specimen,  probably 
all  the  more  dangerous  on  that  account. 
We  left  him  bewildered;  he  evidently 
thought  that  his  friend  would  be  the 
victim  of  some  very  real  experiences  be- 
fore he  saw  him  again.  As  we  parted,  he 
looked  as  if  he  wanted  to  say  to  Craig, 
'If  you  play  poker  with  that  man,  you 
are  lost';  but  he  did  n't. 

in 

We  Philadelphians  do  not  boast  of 
the  climate  of  our  city.  During  the 
summer  months  we  usually  tie  with 
some  town  in  Texas  —  Waco,  I  believe 
—  for  the  honor  of  being  the  hottest 
place  in  the  country:  but  in  November 
it  is  delightful,  and  we  have  the  finest 


suburbs  in  the  world.  If  it  were  not 
for  its  outlying  districts,  Philadelphia 
would  be  intolerable.  But  the  day  was 
fine,  we  were  in  high  spirits,  like  boys 
out  for  a  lark,  which  indeed  we  were, 
and  I  determined  that  our  sightseeing 
should  begin  at  the  'Old  Swedes,'  or,  to 
give  it  its  proper  name,  'Gloria  Dei/ 
Church,  and  work  our  way  north  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  city,  stopping 
at  such  old  landmarks  as  would  seem 
to  afibrd  material  for  Craig's  pencil. 

What  a  wonderful  day  it  was!  Agree- 
able at  the  time,  and  in  retrospect  de- 
lightful, if  somewhat  tinged  with  met- 
ancholy,  for  I  chanced  to  read  in  an 
English  newspaper  not  long  ago  of  the 
death  of  my  friend  Craig,  in  some  way 
a  victim  of  the  war.  But  looking  back 
upon  that  day,  everything  seemed  as 
joyous  as  the  two  quaintly  carved  and 
colored  angek'  heads,  a  bit  of  old  Swed- 
ish decoration,  which  peered  down  upon 
us  from  the  organ-loft  of  the  old  church 
about  which  Craig  went  into  ecstasies 
of  delight  —  as  well  he  might,  for  it  is  a 
quaint  little  church  almost  lost  in  the 
shipping  and  conmierce  that  surrounds 
it.  Built  by  the  Swedes  in  1700,  it 
stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Delaware,  on 
the  site  of  a  block-house  in  which  reli- 
gious services  had  been  held  more  than 
half  a  century  before  its  erection. 

Too  few  Philadelphians  know  tMs 
tiny  church  or  attend  its  services:  it  is 
out  of  the  beaten  track  of  the  tourist; 
but  some  of  us,  not  entirely  forgetful 
of  old  Philadelphia,  k)ve  to  visit  it  oc- 
casionally, and  if  the  sermon  gets  weari- 
some, as  sermons  sometimes  do,  we  can 
creep  out  stealthily  and  spend  a  few 
minutes  prowling  around  the  grave- 
yard,—  where  interments  are  still 
made  occasionally,  —  looking  at  the 
tombstones,  on  which  are  curiously  cut 
the  now  almost  illegible  names  of  devout 
men  and  women  who  departed  this  life 
in  faith  and  fear  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago. 
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ly,  necessary  sounding-board  surmounting 

\UT  them  like  a  benediction. 

3t.  *How   dignified   and   exclusive   the 

square  pews  are ! '  said  Craig.  *  They  look 

to  for  all  the  world  like  the  lord  of  the 

nd  manor's,  at  home.' 

on  *  Yes,'  said  I,  *and  not  half  so  exclu- 

/O-  sive  as  the  people  who  occupy  them, 

a.  You  could  have  made  a  very  pretty  pic- 

,ve  ture  of  this  church  crowded  with  wealth 

nd  and  fashion  and  beauty  a  hundred  and 

>rk  fifty  years  ago,  if  you  had  been  lucky 

enough  to  live  when  there  was  color 

nd  in  the  world;  now  we  all  look  alike.' 

an  *I  know,'  said  Craig;  'it's  too  bad.' 

lin  I  could  have  told  him  a  good  deal  of 

ve  the  history  of  Christ  Church,  which  we 

ng  next  visited.  It  is  only  a  short  distance 

lid  from  St.  Peter's;  indeed,  in  the  early 

be  days,  Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter's 

lot  formed  one  parish.  The  present  struc- 

jy  ture  was  built  in  1727,  of  bricks  brought 

of  over  from  England.  Architecturally,  it 

;,  I  is  the  finest  church  in  Philadelphia;  and 

)n,  so  expensive  was  it  for  the  congregation 

of  of  two  hundred  years  ago  that,  in  order 

m-  to  finish  its  steeple  and  provide  it  with 

its  fine  chime  of  bells,  recourse  was  had 

do  to  a  lottery!  Indeed,  two  lotteries  were 

ou  held  before  the  work  was  completed. 

Philadelphians  all  felt  that  they  had  a 

lot  stake  in  the  enterprise,  and  for  a  long 

m-  time  the  bells  were  rung  on  every  possi- 

el-  ble  occasion.   Queen  Anne  sent  over  a 

ng  solid-silver  communion  service,  which  is 

m-  still  in  use,  and  its  rector.  Dr.  William 

ily  White,  after  the  Revolution,  became 

ig.  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church 

ng  in  the  United  States  of  America,  hav- 

j  a  ing  finally  been  consecrated  at  Lambeth 

3t.  after  years  of  discussion  as  to  how  the 

jnt  episcopacy  was  to  be  carried  on.    So 

its  'Old   Christ,'   as   it   is   afTectionately 

led  called,  may  properly  be  regarded  as  the 

in-  Mother  Church  in  this  country.  When 

;he  Philadelphia  was  the  national  capital, 

[jh,  Washington  attended  it,  as  did  John 

ig-  Adams,  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  occa- 

m-  sionally  —  perhaps  not  often  enough. 
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But  our  time  was  limited  and  there 
was  much  to  see:  Carpenter's  Hall,  and 
the  State  House  with  its  beautiful  win- 
dows, which  Craig  called  Palladian,  and 
its  splendid  Colonial  staircase,  from 
which  I  was  powerless  to  draw  his  at- 
tention to  the  far-famed  Liberty  Bell. 

'I  know  all  about  that,'  said  Craig; 
*I've  been  reading  it  up;  but  if  you  can 
tell  me  in  what  single  respect  an  Eng- 
lishman has  n't  just  as  much  liberty  as 
an  American,  I  shall  be  glad  to  listen.' 

Having  forgotten  to  point  out  the 
grave  of  our  greatest  citizen,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who,  we  love  to  tell  Boston- 
ians,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  at  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  we  retraced  our  steps 
—  if  one  .can  be  said  to  retrace  one's 
steps  in  a  motor — to  the  Christ  Church 
burying-ground  at  Fifth  and  Arch 
Streets.  There,  peering  through  the 
iron  railing,  we  read  the  simple  inscrip- 
tion carved  according  to  his  wish  on  the 
flat  tomb:  ^Benjamin  and  Deborah 
Franklin,  1790.'  I  have  always  r^ret- 
ted  that  I  had  not  availed  myself  of  the 
opportunity  once  offered  me  of  buying 
the  manuscript  in  Franklin's  hand  of 
the  famous  epitaph  which  he  composed 
in  a  rather  flippant  moment  in  1728  for 
his  tombstone.  The  original  is,  I  be- 
lieve, among  the  Franklin  papers  in  the 
State  Department  at  Washington,  but 
he  made  at  least  one  copy,  and  possibly 
several.  The  one  I  saw  reads:  — 

The  Body 

of 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

Printer 

(Like  the  cover  of  an  old  book 

Its  contents  torn  out 

And  stript  of  its  lettering  and  gilding) 

lies  here,  food  for  worms. 

But  the  work  shall  not  be  lost 

For  it  will  (as  he  believed)  appear  once  more 

In  a  new  and  more  elegant  edition 

Revised  and  corrected 

by 

The  Axtthor. 


No  doubt  the  plain  mai 
the  simple  name  and  date 
needs  no  epitaph  in  Phi 
more  dignified,  but  I  have 
ed  that  his  first  idea  had 
out. 

As  we  were  only  a  stone 
the  Quaker  Meeting-Hou 
a  hasty  visit,  and  I  confe 
to  the  question,  that,  of 
passed  the  austere  old  bri 
had  never  entered  it  befoi 
had  always  intended  to. 

At  last  I  looked  at  my 
necessarily,  for  somethin 
was  lunch-time.  We  hac 
morning;  Craig  had  made 
incredible  rapidity  while  ] 
tographs  and  picture-po 
score.  We  had  not  been  i 
ment,  but  there  was  moi 
Fairmount  —  not  the  Pai 
no  time  for  that,  and  all  p 
or  less  alike,  although  ours 
tiful;  but  the  old-time  *' 
beautifully  situated  on 
terraced  and  turreted,  ^ 
Greek  temples,  so  faultl 
tioned  and  placed  as  to  fc 
Pennell  says  is  one  of  the  1 
in  America,  and  which,  h< 
tically  adds,  we  in  Philad 
appreciate. 

But  Craig  did.  It  was  a 
in  mid-November,  the  t 
their  full  autumn  regalii 
gold,  the  Schuylkill  glistei 
in  the  sun,  and  in  the  dista 
with  a  gentle  murmur  of 
ing  disturbed,  over  its  d 
lower  level,  where  it  becoi 
use  if  not  of  beauty.    I 
seldom  do  we  business  mei 
middle  of  the  day  to  look  a 
free  from  complications 
My  factory  was  within 
walk;  there,  penned  up  a 
noise,  I  spend  most  of  my  ^ 
discussing  ways  and  mean 
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canny power  of  observation,  had  seen 
and  doubtless  understood  and  appre- 
ciated everything  in  the  gallery,  but 
had  remained  mute;  an  'Oh'  or  an  *  Ah* 
had  been  all  that  Mr.  Widener  was  able 
to  extract  from  him.  The  old  gentle- 
man had  seemingly  been  playing  to  an 
empty  house,  and  it  irked  him.  Craig 
had  the  gift  of  expression;  knew  that  he 
was  looldng  at  some  of  the  masterpieces 
of  the  world,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  so. 

We  strolled  from  one  gallery  to  an- 
other, and  then  it  was  suggested  that 
perhaps  we  would  care  to  see  —  But  the 
afternoon  was  going;  Bennett  had  to  be 
in  New  York  at  a  certain  hour;  it  was 
time  to  move  on. 

*  Spend  another  night  in  Philadel- 
phia,' I  said  to  Craig;  *you  must  not  go 
without  seeing  Harry's  books.  After  a 
while  there  will  be  tea  and  toast  ayd 
marmalade  and  Scotch  and  soda;  life 
will  never  be  any  better  than  it  is  at 
this  minute.' 

Craig  did  not  require  much  urging. 
Why  should  he?  We  were  honored 
guests  in  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  the 
country,  in  a  museum,  in  fact,  filled  to 
overflowing  with  everything  that  taste 
could  suggest  and  money  buy;  and  for 
host  we  had  the  eldest  son  of  the  eldest 
son  of  the  house,  a  young  man  distin- 
guished for  his  knowledge,  modesty, 
and  courtesy.  We  went  to  Harry's 
apartment,  where  his  books  were  kept, 
where  I  was  most  of  all  at  home,  and 
where  finally  his  mother  joined  us.  In 
the  easy  give-and-take  of  conversation 
time  passed  rapidly,  until  finally  it  was 
time  to  go,  and  we  said  good-bye.  It 
was  my  last  visit  to  Lynnewood  Hall, 
as  Harry's  guest.  Five  months  later, 
almost  to  a  day,  he  found  his  watery 
grave  in  the  Atlantic,  a  victim  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Titanic. 

On  our  way  back  to  our  hotel  we 
agreed  that  we  would  go  to  the  theatre 
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.nd  have  supper  afterward;  there  was 
ast  time  to  change,  once  again  gnawing 
,  sandwich.  By  great  good  fortune 
here  was  a  real  comedy  playing  at  one 
f  the  theatres;  seats  were  secured  with- 
ut  unusual  difficulty,  and  we  were  soon 
[uietly  awaiting  the  rise  of  the  curtain, 
ifter  the  performance  we  had  supper, 
v^hich  had  been  ordered  in  advance. 
Ve  were  at  the  end  of  a  perfect  day,  a 
ed-letter  day,  a  day  never  to  be  forgot- 
en,  Craig  said.  We  had  known  each 
ther  something  like  twenty-four  hours, 
et  we  seemed  like  old  friends. 

*I  can't  hope  to  give  you  such  a  day 
s  we  have  had,  when  you  come  to  Lon- 
on;  but  you  *11  look  me  up,  won't  you? ' 

*  Yes,  of  course,  and  meantime  I  want 
ou  to  do  something  for  me.' 


*  Anything,  my  dear  boy;  y 

*  I  want  a  presentation  cop; 
AlipCf  with  an  inscription 
Arnold  Bennett,  and  on  a 
want  a  little  pencil  sketch  b 

'Right-o.  I'llsenditdirec 
New  York.' 

But  I  had  to  wait  several  c 
I  received  a  small  package  1 
which,  on  opening,  I  found  to 
tiful  little  water-color  paintir 
of  the  picturesque  old  stc 
over  the  Thames  at  Sonning; 
other  package,  the  book,  Bt 
with  a  characteristic  inscrip 
author  was  doubtful  of  my  ] 
the  very  last,  for  he  wrote 
Newton  of  Philadelphia,  I  be 
best  wishes  from  Arnold  Bei 


WOOD  NUPTIAL 

BY  JOSEPH   AUSLANDER 

The  woods  are  still;  the  scent  of  old  rain  stirs 
Out  of  the  trampled  fronds  and  over  us; 
And  now  the  evening  air  is  glamorous 
With  parley  of  the  bramble  gossipers. 
And  fireflies  who  trace  diameters 
Of  light  along  a  winking  radius. 
And  rasping  saws,  and  the  continuous 
Insistence  of  the  thicket  carpenters. 

The  architects  of  night  are  scaffolding 

Our  minster  to  a  pandemonium 

Of  flute  and  timbrel,  warmth  of  brass  and  string. 

And  thrill  of  triangle  and  tympanum; 

The  Reverend  Beetle  hems  his  fd*s  and  do's. 

And  frogs  intone  their  oratorios. 
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thus  upon  his  coins:  *By  order  of  King 
Jehangir,  gold  has  a  hundred  splendors 
added  to  it  by  receiving  the  name  of 
Nur-Jahan  the  Queen/ 

Has  any  woman  ever  had  a  more 
royal  homage  than  this  most  royal 
woman  —  known  first  as  Mihr-u-Nis- 
sa.  Sun  of  Women ;  later,  as  Nur-Mahal, 
Light  of  the  Palace;  and,  latest,  Nur- 
Jahan-Begam,  Queen,  Light  of  the 
World? 

Here,  in  these  gardens,  she  had  lived 
—  had  seen  the  snow  mountains  change 
from  the  silver  of  dawn  to  the  illimit^ 
able  rose  of  sunset.  The  life,  the  color 
beat  insistently  upon  my  brain.  They 
built  a  world  of  magic  where  every 
moment  was  pure  gold.  Surely  —  sure- 
ly to  Vanna  it  must  be  the  same!  I  be- 
lieved in  my  very  soul  that  she  who 
gave  and  shared  such  joy  could  not  be 
utterly  apart  from  me. 

Just  then,  in  the  sunset,  she  was  sit- 
ting on  deck,  singing  under  her  breath 
and  looking  absently  away  to  the  Gar- 
dens across  the  Lake.  I  could  hear  the 
words  here  and  there,  and  knew  them. 

'Pble  hands  I  loved  beside  the  Shalimar, 
Where   are   you  now  —  who  lies   beneath 

your  spell? 
Whom  do  you  lead  on  Rapture's  roadway 

far. 
Before  you  agonize  them  in  farewell?  * 

'Don't!'  I  said  abruptly.  'You  did 
that  on  purpose!' 

283 
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3  to     herself  here  by  the  lake,  she  was  so  ter- 
rified that  she  flung  herself  in  and  was 
3  in-     drowned.  They  held  her  back,  but  she 

in-     died/ 
gar-         *How  do  you  know?' 
;hty         *  Because  a  wandering  monk  came  to 
>uld     the  abbey  of  Tahk-i-Bahi  near  Pesha;- 

war,  and  told  Vasettha  the  Abbot.' 
'  the         I  had  nearly  spoiled  it  all  by  an  ex- 
nost     clamation,  but  I  held  myself  back.   I 
3red     saw  she  was  dreaming  awake  and  was 
iver     unconscious  of  what  she  said. 

*The  Abbot  said,  "Do  not  describe 
her.   What  talk  is  this  for  holy  men? 
The  young  monks  must  not  hear.  Some 
of  them  have  never  seen  a  woman, 
hill     Should  a  monk  speak  of  such  toys?" 
cian     But  the  wanderer  disobeyed  and  spoke, 
y  to     and  there  was  a  great  tumult,  and  the 
Iden     monks  threw  him  out  at  the  command 
id  I     of  the  young  Abbot,  and  he  wandered 
pest     down  to  Peshawar;  and  it  was  he  later 
the      — the  evil  one! — that  brought  his 
lows     sister,  Lilavanti  the  Dancer,  to  Pesha- 
low-     war,  and  the  Abbot  fell  into  her  snare, 
eau-     That  was  his  revenge !  * 
rted         Her  face  was  fixed  and  strange;  for  a 
the     moment  her  cheeks  looked  hollow,  her 
I  the     eyes  dim  and  grief-worn.  What  was  she 
>ken     seeing?  what  remembering?   Was  it  a 
like     story  —  a  memory?  What  was  it? 
men         *Men  have  said  so;  but  for  it  he  sur- 
nder     rendered  the  Peace.    Do  not  speak  of 
wide     her  accursed  beauty.' 
lory,         Her  voice  died  away  to  a  drowsy  mur- 
iging     mur;  her  head  dropped  on  my  shoulder; 
and  for  the  mere  delight  of  contact  I  sat 
lerbs     still  and  scarcely  breathed,  praying  that 
oked     she  might  speak  again.   But  the  good 
minute  was  gone.  She  drew  one  or  two 
light     deep  breaths,  and  sat  up  with  a  bewil- 
dered look,  which  quickly  passed,  and 
3.     I     left  only  a  painful  knitting  of  the  brows. 
I  not         *I  was  quite  sleepy  for  a  minute, 
in  a     The  climb  was  so  strenuous.  Hark  —  I 

hear  the  Flute  of  Krishna  again.' 
s  the         Again  I  could  hear  nothing,  but  she 
J  was     said  it  was  sounding  from  the  trees  at 
ound     the  base  of  the  hill.    Later,  when  we 
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in 

A  few  days  later  we  started  on  what 
was  to  be  the  most  exquisite  memory 
of  my  life.  In  the  cool  gray  of  a  divine 
morning,  with  little  rosy  clouds  fleck- 
ing the  eastern  sky,  we  set  out  from 
Islamabad  for  Vernag.  And  this  was 
the  order  of  our  going.  She  and  I  led  the 
way,  attended  by  a  sais  (groom),  and  a 
coolie  carrying  the  luncheon  basket. 
Half-way  we  would  stop  in  some  green 
dell,  or  by  some  rushing  stream,  and 
there  rest  and  eat  our  little  meal,  while 
the  rest  of  the  cavalcade  passed  on  to 
the  appointed  camping-place;  and  in  the 
late  afternoon  we  would  follow,  riding 
slowly,  and  find  the  tents  pitched. 

It  was  strange  that,  later,  much  of 
what  she  said  escaped  me.  Some  I  noted 
down  at  the  time,  but  there  were  hints, 
shadows  of  lovelier  things  beyond,  that 
eluded  all  but  the  fringes  of  memory 
when  I  tried  to  piece  them  together  and 
make  a  coherence  of  a  living  wonder. 
For  that  reason,  the  best  things  cannot 
be  told  in  this  history.  It  is  only  the 
cruder,  grosser  matters  that  words  will 
hold.  The  half-touchings  —  vanishing 
looks,  breaths  —  O  God,  I  know  them, 
but  cannot  tell! 

In  the  smaller  villages,  the  headman 
came  often  to  greet  us  and  make  us  wel- 
come, bearing  on  a  flat  dish  a  little  of- 
fering of  cakes  and  fruit,  the  produce  of 
the  place.  One  evening  a  headman  so 
approached,  stately  in  white  robes  and 
turban,  attended  by  a  little  lad  who 
carried  the  patriarchal  gift  beside  him. 
Our  tents  were  pitched  under  a  glorious 
walnut  tree,  with  a  running  stream  at 
our  feet. 

Vanna,  of  course,  was  the  interpreter, 
and  I  called  her  from  her  tent  as  the 
man  stood  salaaming  before  me.  It  was 
strange  that,  when  she  came,  dressed  in 
white,  he  stopped  in  his  salutation,  and 
gazed  at  her  in  what,  I  thought,  was 
silent  wonder.  She  spoke  earnestly  to 
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him,  standing  before  him  with  clasped 
hands  —  almost,  I  could  think,  in  the 
attitude  of  a  suppliant. 

The  man  listened  gravely,  with  only 
an  interjection  now  and  again;  and 
once  he  turned  and  looked  curiously  at 
me.  Then,  in  his  turn,  he  spoke,  evi- 
dently making  some  announcement, 
which  she  received  with  bowed  head; 
and  when  he  turned  to  go  with  a  grave 
salute,  she  performed  a  very  singular 
ceremony,  walking  slowly  round  him 
three  times,  keeping  him  always  on  the 
right.  He  repaid  it  with  the  usual  sa- 
laam and  greeting  of  peace,  which  he  be- 
stowed also  on  me,  and  then  departed 
in  deep  meditation,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground. 

I  ventured  to  ask  what  it  all  meant, 
and  she  looked  thoughtfully  at  me  be- 
fore replying. 

^It  was  a  strange  thing.  I  fear  you 
will  not  altogether  understand,  but  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  can.  That  man, 
though  living  here  among  Mohamme- 
dans, is  a  Brahmin  from  Benares,  and, 
what  is  very  rare  in  India,  a  Buddhist. 
And  when  he  saw  me,  he  believed  he 
remembered  me  in  a  former  birth.  The 
ceremony  you  saw  me  perform  is  one 
of  honor  in  India.  It  was  his  due.' 

*  Did  you  remember  him? '  I  knew  my 
voice  was  incredulous. 

^Very  well.  He  has  changed  little, 
but  is  further  on  the  upward  path.  I 
saw  him  with  dread,  for  he  holds  the 
memory  of  a  great  wrong  I  did.  Yet  he 
told  me  a  thing  that  has  filled  my  heart 
with  joy.' 

*  Vanna  —  what  is  it?* 

She  had  a  clear,  uplifted  look  which 
startled  me.  There  was  suddenly  a  chill 
air  blowing  between  us. 

*  I  must  not  tell  you  yet,  but  you  will 
know  soon.  He  was  a  good  man.  I  am 
glad  we  have  met.' 

She  buried  herself  in  writing  in  a 
small  book  that  I  had  noticed  and  long- 
ed to  look  into,  and  no  more  was  said. 


We  struck  camp  next  d 
on  toward  Vernag  —  a 
but  one  of  great  beaut; 
shade  of  forest  trees,  ^ 
pale  roses  that  climbed' 
bough  and  tossed  trium 
into  the  uppermost  blue 
noon  thimder  was  flappij 
off  in  the  mountains,  ai 
fell  while  we  were  limchi 
tree.  I  was  considering 
to  shelter  Vanna,  when  a 
us  to  his  house  —  a  sa 
hospitality  that  delighte 
led  us  up  some  breakne 
to  a  large  bare  room,  op( 
air  all  around  the  roof,  a 
of  rough  enclosure  on  tb 
where  the  family  slept  ai 
he  opened  our  basket,  a 
anxious  care,  hung  clot! 
draperies  about  us,  that  c 
be  unwatched  by  one  c 
who  had  followed  us  in  ^ 
interest. 

Still  further  to  enterti 
rarity  was  brought  out  ai 
na's  feet,  as  something  w 
watch  —  a  curious  bird  i 
brightly  barred  wings  a 
cry.  She  fed  it  with  a  fn 
tered  to  her  hand.  Jusi 
might  have  welcomed  h 
when  we  left,  with  wor 
gratitude,  our  host  made 
obeisance  of  touching 
with  joined  hands  as  he 

To  me  the  whole  incidi 
traordinary.  beauty,  and  ( 
host  and  guest.  But  wen 
ing  scale  of  beauty,  so  vi 
pects  that  I  passed  fron 
to  another,  and  knew  no 

That  afternoon  the  can 
at  the  foot  of  a  mighty  1 
waving  pyramids  of  the  cl 
ing  their  green  like  the  r 
dess.  Near  by  was  a  hal 
arches  falling  into  ruin,  a 
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Irous  *I  wish  you  would  try  to  write  a 

made  story  of  him  —  one  on  more  human 

Lo  r^  lines  than  has  been  done  yet.   No  one 

pring  has  accounted  for  the  passionate  quest 

been  of  truth  that  was  the  real  secret  of  his 

And  life.  Strange  in  an  Oriental  despot  if  you 

it  is  think  of  it!  It  really  can  be  understood 
only  from  the  Buddhist  belief  (which, 

toved  curiously,    seems    to    have    been   the 

.n  see  only  one  he  neglected)  that  a  mysteri- 

irved  ous  Karma  influenced  all  his  thoughts. 

3  and  If  I  tell  you,  as  a  key-note  for  your 

J,  lost  story,  that  in  a  past  life  he  had  been  a 

while  Buddhist  priest,  —  one  who  had  fallen 

'eam.  away,  —  would  that  at  all  account  to 

*  you  for  attempts  to  recover  the  lost 

royal  Way?   Try  to  think  that  out,  and  to 

river  write  the  story,  not  as  a  Western  mind 

ibove  sees  it,  but  pure  East.' 

'That  would  be  a  great  book  to  write 

idia,*  if  one  could  catch  the  voices  of  the  past, 

vords  But  how  to  do  that?' 

East  *I  will  give  you  one  day  a  little  book 

The  that  may  help  you.  The  other  story  I 

)n's  wish  you  would  write  is  the  story  of  a 

^  ,  dancer  of  Peshawar.    There  is  a  con- 
nection between  the  two  —  a  story  of 

since  ruin  and  repentance.' 

rban.  *  Will  you  tell  it  to  me? ' 

it  is  *A  part.  In  this  same  book  you  will 

ihes  a  find  much  more,  but  not  all.   All  can- 

;y  the  not  be  told.  You  must  imagine  much; 

J  only  but  I  think  your  imagination  will  be 

nd  it.  true.' 

,  too.  *  Why  do  you  think  so?' 

yards  'Because  in  these  few  days  you  have 

head  learned  so  much.   You  have  seen  the 

min-  Ninefold  flower,  and  the  rain-spirits, 

order  You  will  soon  hear  the  Flute  of  Krish- 

)f  the  na,  which  none  can  hear  who  cannot 

they  dream  true.' 

nting  That  night  I  heard  it.  I  waked,  sud- 

tem-  denly,  to  music,  and  standing  in  the 

1.'  door  of  my  tent,  in  the  dead  silence  of 

pvhile,  the  night,  lit  only  by  a  few  low  stars,  I 

r,  and  heard  the  poignant  notes  of  a  flute.  If 

:)f  the  it  had  called  my  name,  it  could  not 

3  per-  have  summoned  me  more  clearly,  and 
I  followed  without  a  thought  of  delay. 
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figure,  the  clear  olive  skin,  the  dark 
level  brows,  the  long  lashes  that  make  a 
soft  gloom  about  the  eyes,  —  eyes  that 
have  the  fathomless  depth  of  a  deer's, 
—  the  proud  arch  of  the  Up.  I  think 
there  is  no  country  where  aristocracy 
is  more  clearly  marked  than  in  India. 
The  Brahmins  are  the  aristocrats  of  the 
world.  You  see,  it  is  a  religious  aristoc- 
racy as  well.  It  has  everything  that  can 
foster  pride  and  exclusiveness.  They 
spring  from  the  Mouth  of  Deity.  They 
are  his  word  incarnate.  Not  many  kings 
are  of  the  Brahmin  caste,  and  the  Brah- 
mins look  down  upon  those  who  are  not, 
from  sovereign  heights.* 

And  so,  in  marches  of  about  ten  miles 
a  day,  we  came  to  Pahlgam  on  the  banks 
of  the  dancing  Lidar.  There  were  now 
only  three  weeks  left  of  the  time  she  had 
promised.  After  a  few  days  at  Pahlgam 
the  march  would  turn  and  bend  its  way 
back  to  Srinagar,  and  to  —  what?  I 
could  not  believe  it  was  to  separation: 
in  her  lovely  kindness  she  had  grown 
so  close  to  me  that,  even  for  the  sake 
of  friendship,  I  believed  bur  paths  must 
run  together  to  the  end;  and  there  were 
moments  when  I  could  still  half  con- 
vince myself  that  I  had  grown  as  neces- 
sary to  her  as  she  was  to  me.  No  —  not 
as  necessary,  for  she  was  life  and  soul  to 
me;  but  perhaps  a  part  of  her  daily  ex- 
perience that  she  valued  and  would  not 
easily  part  with. 

That  evening  we  were  sitting  outside 
the  tents,  near  the  camf>-fire  of  pine 
logs  and  cones.  The  men,  in  various 
attitudes  of  rest,  were  lying  about,  and 
one  had  been  telling  a  story,  which  had 
just  ended  in  excitement  and  loud 
applause. 

'These  are  Mohammedans,*  said 
Vanna,  *and  it  is  only  a  story  of  love 
and  fighting,  like  the  Arabian  Nights. 
If  they  had  been  Hindus,  it  might  well 
have  been  of  Krishna  or  of  Rama  and 
Sita.  Their  faith  comes  from  an  earlier 
time,  and  they  still  see  visions.   The 
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Moslem  is  a  hard  practical  faith  for 
men  —  men  of  the  world,  too.  It  is  not 
visionary/ 

*I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  the  visions  or  apparitions  of 
the  Gods  that  are  seen  here.  Is  it  all 
illusion?  Tell  me  your  thought.' 

'How  difficult  that  is  to  answer!  I 
suppose  that,  if  love  and  faith  are  strong 
enough,  they  will  always  create  the 
vibrations  to  which  the  greater  vibra- 
tions respond,  and  so  create  God  in 
their  own  image  at  any  time  or  place. 
But  that  they  call  up  what  is  the  truest 
reality,  I  have  never  doubted.  There  is 
no  shadow  without  a  substance.  The 
substance  is  beyond  us,  but  under  cer- 
tain conditions  the  shadow  is  projected 
and  we  see  it.' 

'Have  I  seen,  or  has  it  been  dream?' 

'I  cannot  tell.  It  may  have  been  the 
impress  of  my  mind  on  yours,  for  I  see 
such  things  always.  You  say  I  took 
your  hand?' 

•Take  it  now.' 

She  obeyed,  and  instantly,  as  I  felt 
the  firm  cool  clasp,  I  heard  the  rain  of 
music  through  the  pines  —  the  Flut&- 
Player  was  passing!  She  dropped  it, 
smiling,  and  the  sweet  sound  ceased. 

'You  seel  How  can  I  tell  what  you 
have  seen?  You  will  know  better  when 
I  am  gone.  You  will  stand  alone  then.' 

'You  will  not  go  —  you  cannot!  I 
have  seen  how  you  have  loved  all  this 
wonderful  time.  I  believe  it  has  been 
as  dear  to  you  as  to  me.  And  every  day 
I  have  loved  you  more.  You  could  not 
—  you  who  are  so  gentle  —  you  could 
not  commit  the  senseless  cruelty  of 
leaving  me  when  you  have  taught  me  to 
love  you  with  every  beat  of  my  heart. 
I  have  been  patient  —  I  have  held 
myself  in;  but  I  must  speak  now.  Mar- 
ry me,  and  teach  me.  I  know  nothing. 
You  know  all  I  need  to  know.  For 
pity's  sake,  be  my  wife.'         ^ 

I  had  not  meant  to  say  it;  it  broke 
from  me  in  the  firelit  moonlight  with  a 


power  that  I  could  not  stay. 

at  me  with  a  discerning  gent 

'Is  this  fair?  Do  you  rem 

at  Peshawar  I  told  you  I  tho 

a  dangerous  experiment,  a 

would  make  things  hardei 

But  you  took  the  risk  like  a  I 

because  you  felt  there  were  t 

gained  —  knowledge,  insigl 

Have  you  not  gained  them? 

'Yes.  Absolutely.' 

'Then  — is  it  all  loss  if  I 

'Not  all.  But  loss  I  dare  ] 

'I  will  tell  you  this.  Icon 

if  I  would.  Do  you  rememi 

man  on  the  way  to  Vernag? 

that  I  must  very  soon  take 

tirely  new  life.  Ihavenochoi 

if  I  had,  I  would  still  do  it.' 

There  was  silence,  and  d( 

arcade,  without  any  touch  o 

I  heard  the  music,  recedin 

quisite  modulations  to  a  ver 

tance;  and  between  the  pills 

I  saw  a  faint  light. 

'Do  you  wish  to  go?' 

'Entirely.  But  I  shall  not 

Stephen.    I  will  tell  you  \ 

For  me,  since  I  came  to  Indi 

that  shuts  us  out  at  birth  h 

How  shall  I  explain?  Do  you 

Kipling's  "  Finest  Story  in  th< 

'Yes:  fiction!' 

'  Not  fiction — true,  wheth 

it  or  no.  But  for  me  the  dooi 

ed  wide.    First,  I  rememlx 

meal,  with  wide  gaps;  then 

nectedly.  Then,  at  the  end 

year,  I  met  one  day  at  Ca 

ascetic,  an  old  man  of  great  I 

wisdom,  and  he  was  able  b 

knowledge   to   enlighten   n 

wholly  —  much  has  come  s 

has  come,  some  of  it,  in  ways 

not  imderstand  now,  but  m 

rect  sight  and  hearing.  Lon; 

I  lived  in  Peshawar,  and  m> 

a  sorrowful  one.  I  will  tell  i 

before  I  go.' 
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What  course  as  far  as  he  could.  He  said  he 

^ou  tell  had  seen  the  Dream  of  the  God! 

>u  alto-  'Doyouthinkhehadseenanythmg?' 

lere  no  *What  do  I  know?  Will  you  eat  the 

Emories  seeds?  The  Night  of  No  Moon  will  soon 

?  Give  be  here.* 

eternal  She  held  out  the  seed-vessels,  laugh- 

etween  ing.  I  write  that  down;  but  how  record 

^e  may  the  lovely  light  of  kindliness  in  her  eyes 

—  the  almost  submissive  gentleness  that 

fore  we  yet  was  a  defense  stronger  than  steel? 

latyou  I    never    knew  —  how    should    I?  — 

B  some-  whether  she  was  sitting  by  my  side  or 

le.'  heavens  away  from  me  in  her  own 

Am  I  strange  world.   But  always  she  was  a 

sweetness  that  I  could  not  reach,  a  cup 

aid  her  of  nectar  that  I  might  not  drink,  unal- 

lien  she  terably  her  own  and  never  mine,  and 

be  pre-  yet  —  my  friend, 

tephen.  She  showed  me  the  wild  track  up  into 

t  really  the  mountains,  where  the  pilgrims  go 

ven  the  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  Great 

le  early  God's  shrine  in  the  awful  heights. 

Shiva,  Above  where  we  were  sitting,  the  riv- 

I    their  er  fell  in  a  tormented  white  cascade, 

le.  The  crashing  and  feathering  into  spray-dust 

3r  any-  of  diamonds.  An  eagle  was  flying  above 

lust  go  it,  with  a  mighty  spread  of  wings  that 

seemed  almost  double-jointed  in  the 

pent  in  middle,  they  curved  and  flapped  so  wide 

to  the  and  free.    The  fierce  head  was  out- 

the  as-  stretched  with  the  rake  of  a  plundering 

sat,  one  galley,  as  he  swept  down  the  wind,  seek- 

Iptured  ing  his  meat  from  God,  and  passed  ma- 

of  some  jestic  from  our  sight, 

iris  be-  Vanna  spoke,  and  as  she  spoke  I  saw. 

L  in  the  What  are  her  words  as  I  record  them? 

in  the  Stray  dead  leaves  pressed  in  a  book  — 

the  life  and  grace  dead.  Yet  I  record, 

md  eat  for  she  taught  me,  what  I  believe  the 

^  Moon,  world  should  learn,  that  the  Buddhist 

thistle-  philosophers  are  right  when  they  teach 

f  Hara-  that  all  forms  of  what  we  call  matter 

as  you  are  really  but  aggregates  of  spiritual 

Is  dwell,  units,  and  that  life  itself  is  a  curtain 

this  en-  hiding  reality,  as  the  vast  veil  of  day 

nan  for-  conceals  from  our  sight  the  countless 

ering  to  orbs  of  space.  So  that  the  purified  mind, 

n  inter-  even  while  prisoned  in  the  body,  may 
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enter  into  union  with  the  Real  and,  ac- 
cording to  attainment,  see  it  as  it  is. 

She  was  an  interpreter  because  she 
believed  this  truth  profoundly.  She 
saw  the  spiritual  essence  beneath  the 
lovely  illusion  of  matter,  and  the  air 
about  her  was  radiant  with  the  motion 
of  strange  forces  for  which  the  dull 
world  has  many  names,  aiming  indeed 
at  the  truth,  but  falling,  oh,  how  far 
short  of  her  calm  perception!  She  was 
of  a  House  higher  than  the  Household 
of  Faith.  She  had  received  enlighten- 
ment. She  believed  because  she  had 
seen. 


Next  day  our  camp  was  struck,  and 
we  turned  our  faces  again  to  Srinagar 
and  to  the  day  of  parting.  I  set  down 
but  one  strange  incident  of  our  journey, 
of  which  I  did  not  speak  even  to  her. 

We  were  camping  at  Bij  behara,  await- 
ing our  house-boat,  and  the  site  was  by 
the  Maharaja's  lodge  above  the  little 
town.  It  was  midnight  and  I  was  sleep- 
less —  the  shadow  of  the  near  future 
was  upon  me.  I  wandered  down  to  the 
lovely  old  wooden  bridge  across  the 
Jhelum,  where  the  strong  young  trees 
grow  up  from  the  piles.  Beyond  it  the 
moon  was  shining  on  the  ancient  Hindu 
remains  close  to  the  new  temple;  and 
as  I  stood  on  the  bridge,  I  could  see  the 
figure  of  a  man  in  deepest  meditation 
by  the  ruins.  He  was  no  European.  I 
could  see  the  straight,  dignified  folds  of 
the  robes.  But  it  was  not  surprising  that 
he  should  be  there,  and  I  should  have 
thought  no  more  of  it,  had  I  not  heard 
at  that  instant  from  the  farther  side  of 
the  river  the  music  of  the  Flute.  I  can- 
not hope  to  describe  that  music  to  any 
who  have  not  heard  it.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  where  it  calls,  he  who  hears  must 
follow,  whether  in  the  body  or  the  spirit. 
Nor  can  I  now  tell  in  which  I  followed. 
One  day  it  will  call  me  across  the  River 
of  Death,  and  I  shall  ford  it  or  sink  in 


the  immeasurable  depths,  a 
will  be  well. 

But  immediately  I  was  at 
side  of  the  river,  standing  by 
Bull  of  Shiva  where  he  kneels 
Symbol,  and  looking  steadfa 
me  a  few  paces  away  was  a  n 
dress  of  a  Buddhist  monk.  H 
yellow  robe  that  leaves  one 
bare;  his  head  was  bare,  als 
held  in  one  hand  a  small  be 
stemless  chalice.  I  knew  I  y 
a  very  strange  and  inexplica 
—  one  that  in  Kashmir  shoi 
credible,  —  but  I  put  wonder 
I  knew  now  that  I  was  mov 
sphere  where  the  incredible 
be  the  actual.  His  expression 
most  unbroken  calm.  If  I  o 
to  the  passionless  gaze  of  tt 
I  misrepresent,  for  the  Rid( 
Sphinx  still  awaits  solution,  I 
face  was  a  noble  acquiescei 
content  which,  had  it  vibra 
have  passed  into  joy. 

Words  or  their  equivalent  ] 
tween  us.  I  felt  his  voice. 

'You  have  heard  the  mui 
Flute?' 

'I  have  heard.' 

*  What  has  it  given?' 
'A  consuming  longing.' 
'It  is  the  music  of  the  Ete 

creeds  and  the  faiths  are  the  \ 
men  have  set  to  that  melod} 
ing,  it  will  lead  you  to  Wisd 
by  day  you  will  interpret  moi 
'I  cannot  stand  alone.' 

*  You  will  not  need.  Whath 
will  lead  you  still.  Throu 
births  it  has  led  you.  How 
fail?' 

•What  should  I  do?' 

*Go  forward.' 

*What  should  I  shun?' 

'Sorrow  and  fear.' 

'What  should  I  seek?' 

*Joy.' 

'And  the  end?' 
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ley  are  the  Light 
le/ 

1  and  touched  my 
standing  in  the 
above  the  water 
ind  there  was  no 
liva.  I  was  alone. 
)  tents,  with  the 
fear  but  akin  to 
w  that  I  had  been 
a  from  what  we 
e  return  is  dread. 

we  floated  down 

math,  now  lying 
dath  the  chenars, 
the  city,  the  last 
morning  I  should 
>  Baramula,  and 
r  the  Happy  Val- 
and  the  Punjab, 
neither  knew  nor 
\  before  me  to  be 
to  detach  myself 
—  to  say  to  my 
a,  loan  and  a  gift, 
the  imperishable, 
ainly  know  more 
hard  doctrine  by 
2ue  vivre  est  diffir- 
el — An  immense 
me  —  a   passive 


N  later  with  the 
3r.  I  believed  she 
re;  but  on  that 
ipoken  certainly. 
Id  not  meet  again, 
ing  was  finished, 
;essions  went,  the 
DuUess  emptiness 
Tture. 

^t  I  could.  If  she 
r  pact,  could  I  do 
ime  for  my  wild 
she  would  relent 
household  levels 


She  sat  by  the  window  —  th 
time  I  should  see  the  moonlit 
and  her  clear  face  against  the 
made  and  won  my  fight  for  the  cc 
of  words. 

'And  now  I've  finished  ever^- 
thank  goodness!  and  we  can 
Vanna  —  you  will  write  to  me?' 

*Once.  I  promise  that.' 

*Only  once?  Why?  I  count 
your  words.' 

'  I  want  to  speak  to  you  of  som4 
else  now.  I  want  to  tell  you  a  me 
But  look  first  at  the  pale  light  t 
the  Takht-i-Suliman.' 

So  I  had  seen  it  with  her.  So  I  s 
not  see  it  again.  We  watched  v 
line  of  silver  sparkled  on  the  blac 
ter,  and  then  she  spoke. 

*  Stephen,  do  you  remember  i 
ruined  monastery  near  Peshawai 
I  told  you  of  the  young  Abbot 
came  down  to  Peshawar  with  a  C 
pilgrim?  And  he  never  returned.' 

*  I  remember.  There  was  a  dan< 
'There  was  a  dancer.  She  was 

vanti,  and  was  brought  there  t< 
him;  but  when  she  saw  him  she 
him,  and  that  was  his  ruin  and 
Trickery  he  would  have  known  a 
caped.  Love  caught  him  in  an  unl 
able  net,  and  they  fled  down  the 
jab,  and  no  one  knew  any  more, 
know.  For  two  years  they  liv< 
gether,  and  she  saw  the  agony 
heart  —  the  anguish  of  his  I 
vows,  the  face  of  the  Blessed  0 
ceding  into  an  infinite  distance 
knew  that  every  day  added  a  li 
the  heavy  Karma  that  was  bound 
the  feet  she  loved,  and  her  soul 
"Set  him  free,"  and  her  heart  n 
the  torture.  But  her  soul  was  the  s 
er.  She  set  him  free.' 

•How?' 

*She  took  poison.  He  became 
cetic  in  the  hills,  and  died  in  peac 
with  a  long  expiation  upon  him.' 

•And  she?' 
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'I  am  she/ 

*Youl'  Iheardmy  voiceasif  itwere 
another  man's.  Was  it  possible  that  I 

—  a  man  of  the  twentieth  century  — 
believed  this  impossible  thing?  Im- 
possible, and  yet  —  What  had  I  learned 
if  not  the  unity  of  Time,  the  illusion  of 
matter?  What  is  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, what  the  first?  Do  they  not  lie 
before  the  Supreme  as  one,  and  clean 
from  our  petty  divisions?  And  I  my- 
self had  seen  what,  if  I  could  trust  it, 
asserted  the  marvels  that  are  no  mar- 
vels to  those  who  know. 

*You  loved  him?' 
•    *I  love  him.' 

'Then  there  is  nothing  at  all  for  me.* 

She  resumed  as  if  she  had  heard 
nothing. 

'I  have  lost  him  for  many  lives.  He 
stepped  above  me  at  once;  for  he  was 
clean  gold,  though  he  fell;  and  though 
I  have  followed,  I  have  not  found. 
But  that  Buddhist  beyond  Islamabad 

—  you  shall  hear  now  what  he  said.  It 
was  this.  "The  shut  door  opens,  and 
this  time  he  waits."  I  cannot  yet  say 
all  it  means,  but  there  is  no  Lahore  for 
me.  I  shall  meet  him  soon.' 

*Vanna,  you  would  not  harm  your- 
self again?' 

*  Never.  I  should  not  meet  him.  But 
you  will  see.  Now  I  can  talk  no  more. 
I  will  be  there  to-morrow  when  you  go, 
and  ride  with  you  to  the  poplar  road.' 

She  passed  like  a  shadow  into  her 
little  dark  cabin,  and  I  was  left  alone. 
I  will  not  dwell  on  that  black  loneliness 
of  the  spirit,  for  it  has  passed  —  it  was 
the  darkness  of  hell,  a  madness  of  jeal- 
ousy, and  could  have  no  enduring  life 
in  any  heart  that  had  known  her.  But 
it  was  death  while  it  lasted.  I  had  mo- 
ments of  horrible  belief,  of  horrible  dis- 
belief; but  however  it  might  be,  I  knew 
that  she  was  out  of  reach  forever.  Near 
me  —  yes!  but  only  as  the  silver  image 
of  the  moon  floating  in  the  water  by  the 
boat,  with  the  moon  herself  cold  myri- 


ads of  miles  away.  I  wiU  i 
of  that  last  eclipse  of  wl 
wrought  in  me. 

The  bright  morning  can 
if  my  joys  were  beginning 
ending.  Vanna  mounted  he 
led  the  way  from  the  boat 
long  look  at  the  little  Kec 
home  of  those  perfect  we< 
joy  and  sorrow  as  would  I 
impossible  to  me  in  the  chr 
former  existence.  Little  K 
crying  bitterly  on  the  bank 
folk  who  had  served  us  we 
saddened  and  quiet. 

How  dear  she  looked,  ho' 
gentle  her  appealing  eyes,  s 
beside  herl  She  knew  what 
the  sight  of  little  Kahdra, 
said  good-bye,  was  the  last 
sore  heart.  Still  she  rode 
and  still  I  followed.  Once 

'Stephen,  there  was  a  mt 
war,  kind  and  true,  who  love 
vanti,  who  had  no  heart  fo 
when  she  died,  it  was  in  hi 
sister  might  cling  to  a  brot 
man  she  loved  had  left  he 
that  will  not  be  in  this  life, 
think  I  have  been  so  blind 
not  know  my  friend.' 

I  could  not  answer  —  itvt 
zation  of  the  utmost  I  coul 
it  came  like  healing  to  my 
ter  that  bond  between  us,  sli 
men  might  think  it,  than 
and  closest  with  a  woman 
It  was  the  first  thrill  of  a  ne 
heart  —  the  first,  I  thank  1 
of  many  and  steadily  growi 
hopes  tiiat  cannot  be  uttere 

I  bent  to  take  the  hand  si 
to  me;  but  even  as  our  han 
I  saw,  passing  behind  the  t 
road,  the  young  man  I  had 
garden  at  Vemag  —  most  1 
the  strange  mitre  of  his  jewe 
His  Flute  was  at  his  lips,  an 
rang  out  sudden  and  crysta 
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I  'Believe  what  I  have  told  you.  For 
we  shall  meet  again/ 

t        I  repeated,  *  We  shall  meet  again.* 

a         In  my  arms  she  died. 

Later,  when  all  was  over,  I  asked  my- 
self if  I  believed  this,  and  answered  with 
full  assurance.  Yes. 

II  If  the  story  thus  told  sounds  incred- 
r  ible,  it  was  not  incredible  to  me.  I  had 
e  had  a  profound  experience.  What  is  a 
r  miracle?  It  is  simply  the  vision  of  the 
3  Divine  behind  nature.  It  will  come  in 
o  different  forms  according  to  the  eyes 
);  that  see,  but  the  soul  will  know  that  its 
t  perception  is  authentic. 

e         I  could  not  leave  Kashmir,  nor  was 
s     there  any  need.  On  the  contrary,  I  saw 
e     that  there  was  work  for  me  here  among 
n     the  people  she  had  loved,  and  my  first 
aim  was  to  fit  myself  for  that  and  for 
d     the  writing  I  now  felt  was  to  be  my 
i     career  in  life.   After  much  thought,  I 
li     bought  the  little  Kedarnath  and  made 
I,     it  my  home,  very  greatly  to  the  satis- 
ir     faction  of  little  Kahdra  and  all  the 
friendly  people  to  whom  I  owed  so 
much, 
d         Vanna's  cabin  I  made  my  sleeping- 
f     room,  and  it  is  the  simple  truth  that 
s     the  first  night  I  slept  in  the  place  that 
e     was  a  Temple  of  Peace  in  my  thoughts 
d     I  had  a  dream  of  wordless  bliss,  and 
g     starting  awake  for  sheer  joy,  I  saw  her 
face  in  the  night,  human  and  dear, 
looking  upon  me  with  that  poignant 
r,     sweetness   which   would   seem   to  be 
le     the  utmost  revelation  of  love  and  pity. 
1,     And  as  I  stretched  my  hands,  another 
h     face  dawned  solemnly  from  the  shadow 
3.     beside  her,  with  grave  brows  bent  on 
mine  —  one  I  had  known  and  seen  in 
the  ruins  at  Bijbehara.    Outside,  and 
very  near,  I  could  hear  the  silver  weav- 
ing of  the  Flute  that  in  India  is  the  sym- 
y     bol  of  the  call  of  the  Divine.  A  dream; 
-     but  it  taught  me  to  live. 

he  End) 
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THE  TWILIGHT  OF  PABLIAMENT 


BY  A.  G.  GARDINER 


It  is  a  fact  of  universal  admission  that 
the  prestige  of  the  British  Parliament 
has  not  been  at  so  low  an  ebb  in  living 
memory  as  it  is  to-day.  We  should  have, 
I  think,  to  go  back  to  the  time  when 
George  III,  in  his  pursuit  of  personal 
government,  packed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  his  creatures,  to  parallel  the 
disrepute  into  which  the  present  Parlia^ 
ment  has  fallen.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons has  lost  its  authority  over  the 
public  mind  and  its  influence  upon 
events.  The  press  has  largely  ceased  to 
report  its  proceedings,  and  the  scrappy 
descriptive  summary  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  full-dress  verbatim  reports 
with  which  we  were  familiar  a  few  years 
ago.  This  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the 
revolution  in  the  press  which  has  re- 
placed the  sober  seriousness  of  the  past 
by  a  tendency  to  keep  the  public  amused 
with  sensation  and  stunts.  But  the  fact 
does  reflect  the  public  sense  of  the  de- 
cadence of  Parliament. 

And  there  is  an  odd  touch  of  irony  in 
this  —  that  the  depreciation  affects  the 
popular  House  much  more  than  the 
House  of  Lords.  For  generations  the 
latter  has  been  a  threatened  institu- 
tion, the  last  hope  of  impossible  causes 
and  the  bugbear  of  the  reformer.  Its 
record  of  stupid  opposition  to  every 
movement  of  enlightened  and  rational 
change  has  been  the  tradition  of  a  cen- 
tury; but  it  seemed  that,  with  the  great 
Budget  fight  of  1910  and  the  passing  of 
the  Parliament  Act,  its  power  for  mis- 
chief had  been  finally  controlled.    It 
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was  an  ogre  that  had  lost 
its  claws,  and  was  hencefi 
And  behold!  Just  at  the  i 
the  representative  Hou 
based  on  the  broadest 
chise,  when  the  sufi'ragi 
and  women  have  the  vot( 
fronted  with  the  spectacle 
Commons  so  negligible  ai 
beneath  contempt,  and 
servile  that,  by  comparisc 
tary  Chamber  stands  out 
the  guardian  of  public 
free  institutions.  For  loi 
erals  have  been  fighting 
oughly  representative  s}' 
imposing  restraint  upon 
ary  tendencies  of  the  1 
And  having  accomplish^ 
they  find  that  they  hav< 
the  experience  of  whatev 
enlightened  and  liberal-m 
there  remains,  from  the  E 
mons  to  the  House  of  Lo 
least  an  occasional  wei| 
heard  in  protest  against  tl 
government.  There  at  '. 
reminiscence  of  the  spirit  o 
criticism,  which  has  certa 
from  a  House  of  Comn 
ists  simply  to  register  th< 
ministry. 

If  we  seek  to  discover 
the  decline  of  the  Parliai 
tution,  the  most  general  c 
be  that  it  is  an  incident  i 
sion  of  the  war.  There  c 
be  no  doubt  on  this  point 
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ler,  or,  at  least, 
the  exercise  of 
•  outside.  The 
this  movement 
s  an  institution 
ratio  its  basis, 

instrument  of 
,  and  that  the 
nust  pass  to  the 
sses  before  La- 
^hieve  the  aims 
in  the  mutually 
ssessing  Parlia* 
Parliament,  La- 
t  its  way.  The 
ement,  I  think, 
I  favor  of  a  Par- 
the  intellectual 

the  new  school 
credit  that  has 
Parliament  has 
^e  of  direct  ac- 
^een  disastrous 
arliament.  The 
{more  and  more 
d  Capital,  with 
Parliament  and 
y  disposed  to 
side  by  the  in- 
ses  of  industry. 
;ition  of  the  ad- 
r  is  aggravated 
the  press  to  the 
esent  condition 
tion  makes  it 
for  newspapers 
sts  of  the  men; 

both  the  press 
inst  them  gives 
lings  of  direct 

1  that  has  help- 
iist  Parliament 
Parliamentary 
seventy  Labor 
House  of  Com- 
s  that  they  are, 
Ificient  body  in 
t  is  due  to  two 


things.  While  it  is  the  intellectual  who 
dictates  the  abstract  policy  of  the  party, 
it  is  the  mass  of  the  party  that  nomi- 
nates and  elects  the  members;  and  it  is 
the  practice  to  send  to  Westminster 
trade-unionsecretariesofthird-rateabil- 
ity  and  generally  without  either  politi- 
cal training  or  Parliamentary  instinct. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  handicap.  They 
are  deprived  of  all  independent  action, 
and  enter  the  House  committed  to  a 
certain  collective  course  on  any  given 
issue,  regardless  of  what  the  debates 
may  reveal.  All  this  has  made  Labor 
a  singularly  negligible  influence  in  the 
House,  and  has  increased  its  disposi- 
tion to  distrust  an  instnunent  it  has 
failed  to  use. 

m 

And  there  is  another  cause  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  Parliamentary  institution. 
I  do  not  think  it  can  be  doubted  that  it 
is  not  to-day  attracting  the  best  intel- 
lectual and  moral  material  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  extent  to  which  it  attracted 
it  a  generation  or  two  ago.  The  push- 
ful and  clever  lawyer  is  still  there  in 
abundance;  but  the  great  public-spirit- 
ed citizen,  who  entered  Parliament,  not 
for  what  he  could  make  out  of  it,  but 
from  a  disinterested  passion  for  the  com- 
monwealth, —  the  man  of  the  type  of 
Cobden  and  Bright, — has  disappeared. 
No  first-rate  Parliamentary  figure,  has 
emerged  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Churchill,  a 
mere  swashbuckler  of  politics. 

This,  I  fear,  is  not  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance. It  is  due  to  the  changed 
conditions.  In  the  past  the  private 
member  of  distinction  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  his  influence  felt, 
which  is  no  longer  possible.  If  he  had 
anything  to  say,  he  was  able  to  say  it, 
and  he  was  assured  that  through  the 
press  he  would  reach  the  mind  of  the 
coimtry.  All  this  is  changed.  The  pri- 
vate member  has  few  chances  of  being 
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heard  and  no  chance  of  bemg  reported. 
Though  he  speak  with  the  tongue  of 
angels»  the  popular  press*  occupied  with 
important  matters  like  the  forthcoming 
prize-fight  or  the  latest  society  divorce 
suit,  will  be  deaf  to  his  pleadings.  If  he 
is  to  make  any  impression,  he  must  be 
a  noisy  nuisance,  who  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed. The  effect  of  this  is  to  make 
Parliament  increasingly  unattractive  to 
the  men  who  would  give  it  distinction, 
but  who  are  not  prepared  to  devote 
their  time  and  their  energies  to  an  un- 
profitable and  not  very  elevating  service. 

I  remember  Lord  Morley,  when  he 
was  at  the  India  Office,  deploring  the 
disappearance  of  the  great  private  mem- 
ber, who  consecrated  distinguished  abil- 
ities of  mind  and  character  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  State  without  any  desire  for 
office. 

*You  mean  a  man  of  the  type  of 
Cobden,'  I  said. 

*No,'  he  replied,  *I  would  be  satis- 
fied with  something  less  than  Cobden. 
I  would  be  content  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons produced  one  private  member 
of  the  type  of  Bradlaugh:  powerful  in 
speech,  courageous  in  action,  with  a 
large  understanding  of  affairs,  and  no 
eye  upon  the  front  bench.  But  there  is 
no  such  man  to-day.' 

There  is  no  such  man,  because  there 
is  no  room  for  such  a  man.  Burke  would 
be  almost  as  much  out  of  his  element  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to-day  as  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  would  be 
out  of  his  element  on  the  race-course. 
The  change  in  the  character  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is,  of  course,  largely 
due  to  the  enormously  increased  ac- 
tivities which  modem  developments 
have  imposed  upon  it.  The  tide  of 
business  that  flows  through  the  House 
is  so  impetuous,  that  the  large  issues  of 
conduct  are  lost  in  the  mass  of  multi- 
tudinous detail,  and  the  appeal  to  the 
moral  standards  of  public  conduct  has 
become  almost  as  irrelevant  as  a  sermon 


on  the  stock  exchange.  '. 
concerned  about  these 
more  fruitful  field  for  t 
in  the  social  and  intellect 
side  than  they  could  hop< 
House  of  Conunons  of  t( 
But  in  spite  of  these  g 
cies,  which  have  slowly  \ 
transformed  the  spirit  an 
Parliament,  it  remains  tri 
esteem  in  which  it  is  I: 
mainly  due  to  the  war. 
August,  1914,  the  House 
was  put  into  cold  stora 
that  condition  of  frozen 
has  never  emerged.  Rea 
forgettable  scene  when 
Grey  made  the  speech  tl 
England  to  the  war,  one 
across  a  gulf  that  can  n 
spanned.  Power  so  com] 
from  the  House  of  Con 
executive,  that  the  mere 
criticism  was  enough  to  s 
to  political  exile  for  the  re 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonalc 
murmur  when  Sir  Ekiw 
down,  and  he  has  not  n 
the  consequences  to  this 
marked  with  the  indelible 
ing  said  what  half  the  Cal 
ing  in  private  the  day  bef 
many  of  them,  includin 
George,  were  saying  onl; 
before.  Fbr  four  years  x 
iron  law  of  unquestioni 
was  imposed  on  the  H( 
mons.  It  became  a  registc 
It  was  drilled  and  disci 
service  of  the  executive, 
initiative  vanished.  Th< 
the  opposition  to  oppose  i 
The  liberties  of  the  Cham 
ted  out,  and  the  House  loi 
stinct  of  free  criticism  an( 
thought.  This  paralysis 
long  that  it  became  the  t 
minds.  They  were  unconi 
chains.  It  would  almost  I 
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lains  out  of  existence,  and  in  its  place,  Na- 

iotic  tionalist  Ireland  elected  a  solid  phalanx 

tiked  of  Sinn  Fein  candidates,  who,  adopting 

r  de-  the  policy  of  repudiating  the  English 

radi-  Parliament,  have  made  no  appearance 

uy.  at  Westminster.  Mr.  George  was  there- 

1  re-  fore  left  in  possession  of  Parliament 

ower  with  a  completeness  unlike  anything  in 

rev-  history.  Not  only  was  there  no  opposi- 
tion, tion  confronting  him,  but  the  unwieldy 
posi-  mob  of  members  sent  to  support  him 
ipre-  came,  not  as  free  representatives  freely 
s  war  elected,  but  as  his  personal  adherents 
Par-  who,  in  accepting  his  *  coupon,'  had 
f  the  practically  undertaken  to  disestablish 
them  Parliament  and  endorse  his  personal 

had  dictatorship  without  challenge. 

The  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  House  of 

It  he  Commons  elected  in  these  circumstances 

iand  and  under  these  conditions  was  of  a 

ma-  quality  new  to  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's, 

it  of  It  was  composed  for  the  most  part  of 

f  the  men  who  had  done  well  out  of  the  war 

tbled  and  expected  to  do  still  better  out  of  the 

nons  peace.  The  wiser  mind  of  the  nation 
was  wholly  absent  from  it,  and  the  scum 

elec-  thrown  up  by  the  war  was  left  in  un- 

the  disputed  possession.  Owing  their  seats 

mili-  entirely  to  the  strategy  of  Mr.  George, 

in  a  depending  for  the  retention  of  these 
hout  seats  entirely  upon  his  maintenance  in 
)cket  office,  at  once  ignorant  of  and  indifTer- 
ates-  ent  to  the  traditions  of  Parliament, 
rned,  they  provided  a  perfect  instrument  for 
mals  his  purpose.  In  the  previous  Parlia- 
mih'  ment,  opposition  had  been  silenced  by 
jmall  the  supposed  requirements  of  the  war; 
<abor  but  in  this  Parliament  it  has  been  sup- 
con-  pressed  as  a  sort  of  blasphemy  against 
men,  the  divine  right  of  dictatorship.  No 
jmall  proposal  has  been  too  grotesque  to  be 
iup-  swallowed  with  servile  and  uncom- 
plaining obedience.  Even  Mr.  George's 

was  fantastic  fifty-per-cent  tax  on  German 

3f  af-  imports  —  every  copper  of  which  came 

Darty  out  of  English  pockets  —  was  accepted 

•mid-  almost  without  discussion,  although  the 

;  but  whole  business  community  was  panic- 

mrty  stricken  at  so  inconceivable  a  form  of 
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commercial  suicide.  The  folly  perish- 
ed by  its  own  silliness  within  a  fort- 
night, but  it  has  been  duly  followed  by 
other  follies,  like  the  Anti-Dumping 
bill,  which  has  been  received  with  the 
same  complacent  imbecility.  Cabinet 
responsibility  has  ceased  to  exist,  the 
safeguards  of  the  constitution  have 
gone  one  by  one;  ministers  have  de- 
clined into  mere  clerks,  responsible,  not 
to  Parliament,  but  to  their  chief;  treas- 
ury control  has  vanished  from  finance, 
and  an  orgy  of  unchecked  extravagance 
nms  riot  through  the  departments;  the 
benches  of  the  House  are  crowded  with 
placemen,  for  whom  new  offices  have 
been  created  in  such  abundance  that 
Mr.  George  can  vote  down  the  feeble 
opposition  with  his  salaried  supporters 
alone.  We  are  in  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
periment in  personal  government  which 
would  have  been  unthinkable  a  decade 
ago. 

Two  issues  will  show  how  completely 
F^liament  has  abdicated.  The  story 
of  the  events  in  Ireland  during  the  past 
year  has  no  parallel  in  our  annals  for 
more  than  a  century.  The  facts,  denied 
or  travestied  with  impudent  effrontery 
by  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood,  are  no  longer 
in  doubt.  Every  day  adds  its  dreadful 
chapter  to  an  indictment  such  as  no 
civilized  government  in  modem  times 
has  been  subjected  to.  In  other  and 
better  days  one  incident  of  the  thousand 
that  have  occurred  would  have  stung 
F^liament  to  an  indignant  anger  that 
would  have  swept  the  government  that 
authorized  it  from  office.  One  has  only 
to  invoke  the  great  name  of  Gladstone 
to  appreciate  the  moral  death  that  has 
fallen  upon  an  institution  that  sits  day 
by  day  and  month  by  month  in  guilty 
and  approving  complicity  with  the  chi^ 
authors  of  this  indelible  crime. 

Or  take  the  enormous  disaster  that 
has  paralyzed  industrial  England  this 
summer.  Whatever  share  of  respon- 
sibility the  uaioQ9  h^VQ  for  that  cata9^ 


trophe,  it  is  small  in  comp 
the  share  of  the  governm 
made  vast  profits  by  cont 
coal-trade,  and  used  them 
the  deficiency  in  their  accov 
ing  was  set  aside  from  the 
for  the  purpose  of  restorinj 
to  normal  conditions  when 
came.  It  came  as  the  result 
Mr.  George's  surrender  to 
demands  at  Spa,  which  glut 
with  German  coal  and  bro 
the  collap>se  of  the  English 
And  with  this  collapse,  al 
moment's  notice,  coal  was  d< 
and  the  miner  was  left  to  bea 
burden  of  the  government*! 
providence.  The  wrong  wa 
palpable,  but  the  House  of 
in  this  as  in  every  other  c 
abdicated  all  its  functions  ( 
and  appeasement.  It  was 
sympathy  with  the  idea  oJ 
occasion  to  destroy  organi 
at  whatever  cost  to  the  c 
Probably  the  idea  will  pre\ 
may  be  left  beaten,  impove 
sullen.  But  in  thus  destroy! 
element  of  confidence  amonf 
ing-classes  in  its  good  fai 
ment  will  have  suffered  no  1( 
blow. 

The  future  is  incalculab 
mentary  government,  of  co 
will  continue  to  be;  but  whet 
ment  can  recover  from  the 
years  of  war  and  the  ignoml 
of  peace  to  anything  appro 
prestige  of  other  days  is 
doubtful.  The  rot  has  gone  1 
are  in  the  presence  of  disruf 
which  cannot  be  measured.  ' 
ism  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  < 
hand,  and  the  challenge  of  di 
on  the  other,  seem  to  be  cr 
institution  between  the  ha 
the  anvil.  Apart  from  the 
happenings  of  the  past  sever 
aocial  and  industrial  changes 
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»uched  Parliament.  It  would  have 
iffered  less  had  there  been  a  great 
loral  influence,  to  which  the  constitu- 
onal  idea  was  as  sacred  as  it  was 
»  Hampden,  or  Burke,  or  Gladstone, 
L  control  of  afiairs  when  the  tempest 
une.  But  the  upheaval  of  the  war  left 
the  sport  of  a  nimble  genius  to  whom 
le  soul  of  Parliament  is  nothing  and 
le  manipulation  of  mob  emotion 
trough  the  press  the  only  vehicle  of 
atesmanship. 


IN  HAWAII 


>ING  CARTER 


runigration,  Honorable  William  Nev- 
s  Armstrong,  initiated  negotiations 
ith  the  Japanese  government  on  the 
ibject  of  emigration  of  laborers  from 
ipan  to  Hawaii. 

In  1883  Colonel  C.  P.  laukea  was 
jcredited  to  the  Court  of  Japan  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary,  for  the  special 
irpose  of  arranging  for  Japanese  im- 
igration,  and  was  instructed  by  the 
awaiian  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs, 
onorable  Walter  Murray  Gibson,  in 
is  remarkable  manner:  — 
*You  will  please  impress  upon  the 
ind  of  the  Minister  the  very  excep- 
)nal  character  of  these  proposals,  and 
e  evidence  they  afibrd  of  the  high 
Jue  His  Majesty's  government  places 
x)n  the  friendly  alliance  between  this 
untry  and  Japan,  and  upon  the  Jap- 
lese  race  as  a  repopvlaiing  element.* 
Later,  under  date  of  July  22,  1885, 
J.  Gibson  wrote  to  Count  Inouye:  — 
*I  desire  in  the  first  place  to  assure 
our  Excellency  that,  owing  to  the 
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strong  desire  of  Hawaii  to  settle  upon 
her  soil  a  kindred  and  kindly  people 
like  the  Japanese,  this  government  is 
most  anxious  to  meet  the  views  and 
requirements  of  Japan  on  all  points/ 

Under  date  of  January  21,  1886,  the 
Hawaiian  Consul-General  at  Tokyo,  Mr. 
R.  W.  Irwin,  wrote  to  Count  Liouye: 
*I  accept  unreservedly  the  terms  and 
conditions  laid  down  in  Your  Excellen- 
cy's communication  of  yesterday,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  sign  the  immigration 
convention.' 

The  Hawaiian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  under  date  of  March  5,  1886, 
wrote  to  Count  Inouye:  *Mr.  Irwin  un- 
reservedly accepted  these  stipulations, 
and  I  have  now  the  honor  to  accept  his 
engagement  and  to  confirm  on  the  part 
of  His  Majesty's  government  the  sev- 
eral subsidiary  agreements  referred  to, 
in  so  far  as  may  be  consonant  with  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdom  and  His 
Majesty's  treaty  obligations  with  for- 
eign powers.* 

Count  Okuma  in  reply  informed  Mr. 
Irwin:  *I  accept  your  assurances  in 
these  regards,  as  well  as  other  particu- 
lars specified  in  your  conununication, 
as  an  authorized  statement  of  the  ob- 
ligations which  your  government  as- 
sumes in  the  premises,  and  I  shall  so 
regard  the  understanding  as  binding  on 
our  respective  governments,  subject  to 
the  right  of  revoking  same,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  which  is  specifically 
reserved  to  me.' 

In  1885  there  were  less  than  fifty  Jaj>- 
anese  in  Hawaii;  but  under  the  encour- 
agement of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the 
number  increased  to  twenty  thousand 
in  ten  years,  at  which  time  Japan  de- 
manded the  exclusion  of  any  more  Chi- 
nese laborers. 

Foreseeing  future  complications,  the 
Constitution  of  1887  was  made  to  limit 
the  franchise  to  'every  male  resident  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Hawaiian,  of  American 
or  European  birth  or  descent,  who  shall 


have  taken  an  oath  to  suppc 
stitution  and  laws,  and  shall 
to  read  or  write  either  the 
English,  or  some  European 

In  the  following  year,  1881 
for  the  franchise  for  the  Ja 
gan,  and  continued,  as  a 
bone  of  contention  along  1 
favored-nation  clauses,  until 
Mr.  Fujii,  Consul-General,  r 
egorical  demand  upon  Pres 
for  the  granting  of  the  franc! 
Provisional  Government  — 
superseded  the  Monarchy  — 
anese  in  Hawaii,  including  fi( 
brought  under  contract,  ovei 
Japanese  government  retail 
by  withholding  25  per  cei 
wages. 

President  Dole  explained 
could  be  no  foundation  in  1 
or  the  usages  of  nations  for 
to  demand  of  another,  as  a 
mission  for  its  subjects  t 
their  allegiance  and  acquire 
in  another  country.  The 
sovereign  and  subject,  state  \ 
comprises  an  obligation  b 
governing  authority  and  tl 
ual;  otherwise,  an  overcrowc 
could  unload  its  surplus  pop 
on  a  smaller  country,  and  by 
tion  of  the  enforced  franchise 
and  legally  absorb  the  small 
This,  in  the  last  analysis,  vi 
from  the  democratic  theory 
emment  should  follow  from 
of  the  governed. 

Following  the  establishn 
Republic  of  Hawaii,  the  ii 
convention  lapsed,  but  Jaf 
tinued  to  arrive  as  free  imi 
greater  numbers  than  be 
having  arrived  in  1896.  M 
reaching  a  serious  condition  I 
the  heavy  inmiigration.  It 
sary  to  end  a  situation  whic 
ed  to  jeopardize  the  contii 
opment  of  Hawaii  along  A 
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ms  of  the  general 
uly  1500  Japan- 
denied  entrance. 
a  population  has 
about  the  same 
the  Japanese  has 
e  early  explorers 
)opulation  of  the 
li  as  250,000;  but 
iken,  and  showed 
r  years  later  the 
led  to  71,019,  of 
piers.  Improved 
!,  incident  to  the 
ith  the  United 
,  and  in  1896  the 
09,020,  of  whom 
aiians.  The  cen- 
ly  26,041  Hawai- 
»us,  that  of  1920, 
^r  of  natives  has 

lawaiian  race  is 
it  still  exercises 
matters  through 
^r  of  half-castes, 
s  of  whites  and 
LS,  who  now  num- 
^ily  increasing. 
3ne  of  the  popu- 
aces,  anticipated 
re  invited  to  set- 
le  Japanese  men 


marry  only  Japanese  women,  and  their 
children  are  habitually  registered  as 
Japanese  with  officials  of  their  own  gov- 
ernment. A  large  proportion  of  them 
are  sent  back  to  Japan  for  part  of  their 
education.  The  younger  children  at- 
tend both  the  public  schools  of  Hawaii 
and  private  Japanese  schools.  The 
number  of  Japanese  women  in  Hawaii 
has  increased  rapidly,  —  the  ratio  of 
women  to  men  having  nearly  doubled 
since  1900,  —  and  now  is  42.7  per  cent. 
The  Japanese  have  increased  in  num- 
ber since  the  census  of  1910  by  29,599, 
and  with  Filipinos  comprise  three  fourths 
of  the  total  increase. 

The  main  elements  of  population, 
other  than  Hawaiians  and  Japanese, 
are  Chinese,  Portugese,  Filipinos,  Por- 
to Ricans,  and  Spaniards.  Americans, 
British  and  Germans  have  been  more 
powerful  in  commercial  and  financial 
interests  than  in  numbers. 

The  islands  are  fertile,  their  location 
is  of  inunense  and  growing  importance, 
and  altogether  they  constitute  a  vital 
element  in  the  future  problems  of  the 
Pacific.  The  United  States  arrived  at 
their  possession  through  a  process  of 
stumbling,  and  doubtless  the  great  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  commercial  and 
strategic  position  of  the  islands  will  be 
met  in  the  same  way. 


I 
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which  land  the  load-factor  on  a  freight  car  is 

d  ade-  certainly  less  than  5  per  cent,  the  above 

ot  the  figures  are  wholly  unreasonable.    If  a 

roposi-  load-factor  of  20  per  cent  were  obtained, 

trans-  it  would  indeed  be  remarkable.  At  this 

which  load-factor,  operating  costs  per  ton- 

nufac-  mile,  without  profit,  will  vary  from  30 

Bw  the  to  40  cents,  according  to  conditions, 

yrwild.  To  this  figure  the  intelligent  critic 

may  object,  on  the  ground  that,  the 

sed  to  truck  being  a  relatively  new  device, 

years'  great  economies  in  fuel  are  to  be  looked 

alone,  for;  but  in  the  first  place,  fuel  is  a  rela- 

hways  tively  small  item,  and  in  the  second 

irpose,  •  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as 

lile,  or  time  goes  on,  the  wages  cost,  which  even 

;um  of  now  is  a  large  item,  will  tend  to  increase. 

>nomi-  Compared  with  railroad  wages  to-day, 

f  time  this  cost  is  very  low,  and  it  is  practi- 

done;  cally  certain  that  operators  cannot  be 

mptly,  found  in  large  numbers  who  will  work 

mgled.  regularly  for  the  wages  and  under  the 

result  working  conditions  now  in  efi'ect.  Look- 

tion  so  ing  five  years  ahead,  therefore,  and 

bitive.  adding  to  the  operating  cost  the  fixed 

iidling  charges  and  maintenance  of  way  and 

5  more  structures,  it  seems  clear  that  the  aver- 

if  the  age  cost  per  ton-mile  of  this  method 

would  of  transportation  will  not  fall  below  50 

by  fig-  cents.    The  present  cost  of  way  and 

much  structures  is  estimated  at  33  cents  per 

r    the  ton-mile.   If  in  the  next  five  years  the 

trafiic  doubles  annually,  which  would 
Its  per  mean  a  traflfic  of  60,000,000  ton-miles, 
>n,  de-  this  might  come  down  to  ten  cents.  If 
he  dis-  the  trucks  were  taxed  ten  cents  per  ton- 
load-  mile,  this  would  produce  an  income  of 
It  the  $6,000,000  per  year,  which,  added  to 
iber  of  the  $3,500,000  in  fees  now  assessed,  is 
trans-  hardly  enough  to  meet  the  necessary  ex- 
f  ton-  penditures.  But  at  this  rate,  assuming 
tbit  of  a  20  per  cent  load-factor,  about  10,000 
opera-  trucks  would  be  required,  and  the  tax 
I  or  60  per  truck  would  be  $600  per  year.  Com- 
)  high,  pare  the  present  license  fee,  and  note 
ixactly  what  the  tax-payer  is  contributing, 
t  con-  We  are,  then,  in  this  position:  in 
eplace  order  to  provide  and  maintain  the  nec- 
V  Eng-  essary  right  of  way  to  do  the  business, 
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an  annual  expenditure  of  more  than 
$10,000,000  during  the  next  five  years 
will  be  necessary;  and  when  the  job  is 
done,  we  shall  have  created  a  system, 
the  operating  cost  of  which  will  be 
prohibitive.  Obviously,  this  is  no  solur- 
tion  of  our  problem.  Better  to  pay  the 
money  to  the  present  owners  of  the 
railroads,  whose  rights  of  way  have 
already  cost  twice  the  sum  which  it  is 
now  proposed  to  spend  in  duplicating 
them,  and  are  far  better  adapted  for 
the  purpose. 

This  is  not  a  fact,  however,  which 
should  cause  the  legitimate  and  far- 
sighted  truck-manufacturer  any  alarm. 
He  is  engaged  in  a  great  permanent 
industry,  not  in  raising  mushrooms. 
Sound,  steady  expansion  upon  a  firm 
foimdation  is  his  watchword  and  his 
goal,  and  any  movement  which  tends 
to  throw  upon  him  a  sudden  but  ephem- 
eral demand  will  damage  him.  A  great 
structure,  built  upon  a  quicksand,  that 
will  topple  over  and  crush  him,  would 
be  an  unmitigated  misfortune,  which 
he  will  be  the  last  to  encourage.  He  is 
to-day  painfully  digging  himself  out  of 
such  a  crumbling  ruin  resulting  from 
the  war  boom,  and  he  will  not  need  a 
second  object-lesson.  The  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire. 

We  are  clearly  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  only  way  out  of  the  di- 
lemma (if  there  be  any)  is  by  improv- 
ing and  cheapening  our  local  railroad 
freight-service.  Perhaps  this  is  impos- 
sible; perhaps  we  are  in  a  blind  alley 
from  which  there  is  no  way  out.  But 
have  we  really  tried  to  escape?  Have 
we  put  our  bc»t  brains  and  energy  into 
a  desperate  effort  to  improve  our  rail- 
road service?  Have  we  employed  the 
best  methods  that  the  keenest  business 
imagination  can  devise  to  help  us?  Of 
course  we  have  done  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Look  at  the  railroads  of  New 
England  to-day  and  the  conditions  im- 
der  which  they  operate. 


n 

The  railroad  S3rstem  of  I 
—  into  which  the  investir 
already  poured  the  best  pa 
dollars,  to  which  should  be 
ally  $25,000,000  more  to  I 
date  —  is  the  greatest  sir 
we  have.  At  the  head  ar 
over-driven  slaves,  beatei 
to  post  by  government 
labor-union  leaders,  and  i 
small  army  of  operating  m 
mutinous  condition,  wh( 
aim  at  the  present  time  sc 
secure  as  high  wages  and 
work  as  possible.  Here  is 
the  management  of  whicl 
degree  of  skill,  cooperatio 
inative  power  must  be  ei 
allowed  to  ftmction  in  the  i 
manner.  But  we  have  eit 
show  great  skill  in  selectii 
tive  ofRcers,  or  have  for 
work  under  impossible  coi 

The  freight-traffic  of  ^ 
is  peculiar.  Unlike  that 
Western  states  (or  even 
the  great  trunk  lines  hand 
ness  of  New  England  is  k 
than  car-load  lots.  New  I 
fact,  far  more  like  old  f 
has  properly  been  compar 
terminal.  In  the  conduct 
ness,  we  have  allowed  ou 
dominated  —  one  might 
hypnotized  —  by  the  ideas 
and  motive  power  associa 
great  name  of  James  J.  Hil 
ers  have  selected  Western 
erate  our  systems,  with 
politicians  of  the  old  N 
school  for  their  adjutants  i 

It  is  a  fundamental  axioi 
no  great  operation  can  b 
without  team-work  —  the 
and  loyal  cooperation  betiw 
bers  of  the  organization, 
bottom.   The  capacity  foi 
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perative  effort  ex- 
litant  soul)  is  the 
ion,  of  the  rise  of 
\  the  brute.  This  is 
BLxiomatic;  but  to 
een  achieved  in  the 
No  one  who  will 
talk  with  the  rait 
ed  long  remain  in 
e  of  the  great  rail- 
be  individual  opera- 
[iscontent,  or  active 
jutive  officers.  The 
working  conditions 
sist  seems  primarily 
be  operation  of  the 
and  inefficient  as 
idustry  where  the 
3n  the  life,  of  the 
ds  maximum  effi- 
un  cost,  the  great 
rs  spend  their  best 
rustrate  both.  Is  it 
rvice  is  unsatisfao- 
are  high?  It  would 
ere  otherwise.  One 
ng  that  the  business 
1  from  top  to  bot- 
mction  properly, 
sible.  Many  of  us 
time,  a  generation 
le  of  mind  of  these 
as  radically  differ- 
5  proud  of  the  com- 
loyal  to  their  inter- 
th  bated  breath  of 
as 'the old  man, 'a 
sverence,  affection, 
1  remember  the  fine 
tor  of  the  fast  train, 
guished  passengers, 
lim  by  name.  That 
ary  for  success,  but 
day  by  its  absence, 
a  great  local  enter- 
ed, and  operated  by 
1  the  responsibility 
m  squarely  placed, 
Uowed  relative  free- 


dom of  action.  They  breathed  the  free 
air  of  their  native  hills,  were  honored 
and  respected  by  their  fellow  citizens, 
and,  feeling  the  full  weight  of  responsi- 
bility with  power,  met  the  test. 

The  conditions  which  have  produced 
the  ruin  that  we  now  face  belong,  per- 
haps, in  the  province  of  the  philosopher 
rather  than  the  statesman,  but  some 
comprehension  of  them  is  essential;  for 
the  men  who  must  to-day  get  us  out  of 
this  tangle  are  like  the  doctor  who  must 
diagnose  the  disease  before  he  can  cure 
it. 

The  public  mind  has  been  directed 
during  recent  years  to  blunders  and 
scandals  of  a  financial  character,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  root  cause  of  the 
present  collapse;  and  doubtless  they 
have  contributed  to  it.  But  they  are 
not  the  main  cause.  The  failure  is  in 
management,  not  in  finance.  Either 
this  great  industry  has  assumed  propor- 
tions beyond  the  power  of  men  to  deal 
with,  or  through  lack  of  sufficient  imag- 
ination and  grasp  of  the  nature  of  the 
problem,  the  owners  and  the  public 
have  failed  to  attract,  or  have  driven  to 
distraction,  the  type  of  man  that  was 
needed.  That  the  industry  has  become 
very  large,  that  such  men  as  are  needed 
to  run  it  successfully  are  rare,  no  one 
will  deny.  But  we  cannot  afford  to 
admit  that  the  job  is  beyond  our  power. 
The  word  'impossible'  is  not  popular 
with  our  people.  Where  there 's  a  will, 
there 's  a  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  we  have 
failed  to  get  the  right  managers,  or 
that,  having  got  them,  we  have  not 
allowed  them  to  do  their  work,  is  also 
clear;  and  before  we  discharge  them  as 
incompetent,  we  are  bound  in  fairness 
to  consider  the  conditions  under  which 
we  have  placed  them. 

Public  regulation  of  the  industry 
began  fifty  years  ago;  but  only  within 
twenty-five  years  did  it  become  gene- 
ral and  of  decisive  importance.   During 
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the  latter  period,  however,  the  raUroad 
systems  of  New  England  have  been 
under  the  strictest  supervision  of  eight 
independent  regulative  commissions, 
each  supreme  in  its  own  jurisdiction 
(the  limits  of  which  were  not  always 
clear),  each  holding  divergent  views  as 
to  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  and  unani- 
mous only  in  this,  that  railroad  execu- 
tives were  naughty  boys,  who  needed 
stem  discipline ;  and  the  rod  has  not  been 
spared.  As  a  result,  the  major  portion 
of  these  men's  time  has  been  spent  in 
attending  public  hearings,  in  preparing 
to  attend  them,  or  in  endeavoring  to 
act  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  not 
have  to.  Little  time  or  energy  has  been 
left  them  to  consider  how  to  run  the 
business  so  as  to  meet  the  rapidly 
changing  conditions;  and  they  have  had 
less  than  no  encouragement  to  look  into 
the  future  with  the  keen  constructive 
insight  which  was  essential  to  success. 
They  have  been  forced  into  the  ignoble 
position  of  holding  responsibility  with- 
out real  power,  of  being  accountable 
for  results  which  they  did  not  cause, 
and  of  being  blamed  for  every  failure, 
whether  brought  about  by  them  or 
by  others. 

Note,  also,  that  men  browbeaten  as 
these  men  have  been  are  not  likely  to 
overflow  with  the  milk  of  human  Idnd- 
ness,  and  may  pass  on  similar  treatment 
to  their  subordinates.  Whatever  the  na- 
tive capacity  of  the  railroad  executives, 
therefore,  clearly  they  have  labored 
under  insuperable  obstacles.  The  power 
to  regulate,  like  the  power  to  tax,  is  the 
power  to  destroy,  and  public  regulation 
in  New  England  has  in  this  respect 
achieved  a  notable  success. 

m 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when 
the  business  men  of  New  England  must 
make  radical  improvements  in  the 
whole  railroad  situation,  or  we  die. 


Freight  rates  and  servic 
lesser  degree)  passenger  I 
be  cheapened  and  impro 
England  industries  will  p 
tem  of  motor-transport 
remedy,  nor  is  governme 
and  operation.  The  colla] 
primarily  to  financial  fa 
failure  of  the  human  ele 
this  respect,  government  c 
present  conditions,  will 
more  vision,  intelligence 
than  private  oflicials.  ' 
thing  is  that  the  public 
tax-payer)  should  clearly . 
that  this  is  a  matter  of 
and  determine  to  meet  it 
perate  energy  which  alo 
success. 

The  two  main  issues  1 
grasped  are:  first,  that 
industry  (like  all  others) 
ducted  by  a  group  of  mei 
cally  interested  in  their  w 
to  it  and  to  each  other  fro 
tom;  and  second,  that  t 
of  traflic  of  New  Englanc 
those  of  the  West  and  Soi 
like  those  of  Europe,  8 
studied  and  dealt  with  as 

It  is  the  industrial  life 
land  that  is  at  stake,  and  c 
rest  on  New  England  me 
has  its  own  problems  to  w( 
the  type  of  brains  and  ( 
have  made  New  Englan< 
great  must  save  us  now. 
We  must  rely  on  Easter 
men  steeped  i/i  and  hypn 
ideas  of  train-load  and  i 
invented  by  Jim  Hill  to  sol 
problems  of  the  great-plaii 
observe  that  the  local  ti 
England  is  much  of  it  in 
load  lots.  Freight  cars  of 
tons'  capacity  are  not  wl 
requires.  The  five-ton  na 
the  five-ton  railway-van 
land,  is  more  suited  to  oi 
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However,  it  is  not  by  the  increased 
use  of  machinery  alone  that  the  cost 
of  handling  freight  can  be  cut  down. 
Better  organization  of  man-power  and 
a  better  spirit  in  the  men  can  result  in 
an  increased  efficiency  which  would  cut 
the  handling  cost  in  two.  No  freight- 
handler  need  fear  the  loss  of  his  job. 
His  future  is  in  his  own  hands;  for,  if  he 
will  use  his  head  as  well  as  his  hands, 
and  put  will-power  behind  both,  no 
machine  can  displace  him.  But  he  must 
now  face  the  music,  for  the  tax-payer, 
once  thoroughly  aroused,  will  insist  that 
he  shall  handsomely  earn  his  pay  or 
give  way  to  a  machine  that  will. 

Just  what  the  cost  of  handling  local 
freight  by  rail  ought  to  be,  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  say;  but  some  approxi- 
mation to  the  point  where  the  dividing 
line  between  motor-truck  transport  and 
rail  transport  will  come  can  be  made  in 
this  way.  Assuming  a  price  of  15  cents 
per  hundredweight  for  cost  of  delivery 
at  the  freight-3'ard  and  removal  there- 
from, or  about  three  dollars  per  ton  at 
each  end,  we  have  a  fixed  charge  of  six 
dollars  per  ton  on  every  ton  moved, 
however  far  it  goes.  At  a  cost  of  50 
cents  per  ton-mile  for  motor  transport, 
six  dollars  will  move  a  ton  twelve  miles; 
so  that  for  this  and  shorter  distances 
the  railroad  cannot  compete.  This  dis- 
tance, amounting  to  six  miles  at  each 
end  of  the  operation,  fairly  represents 
the  area  of  the  larger  industrial  com- 
munities, where  streets  designed  for 
heavy  traffic  have  already  been  pro- 
vided; and  within  these  areas  the  truck 
will  clearly  be  supreme.  Beyond  this 
point,  however,  the  railroad  costs 
should  be  less,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Class  H  rate,  within  which  class 
most  of  the  local  traffic  could  with  skill- 
ful readjustment  be  made  to  come,  is 
now  only  five  and  a  half  cents,  with  all 
the  terminal  cost  upon  its  head.  Even 
if  the  cost  for  hauling  local  freight  is  as 
high  as  five  cents,  plus  the  cost  of  hand- 
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ling  at  taminals,  it  is  clear  that,  above 
the  twelve-mile  limit,  a  saving  over  the 
50  cents  per  ton-mile  for  motor  costs 
can  be  shown. 

But  there  is  one  feature  essential  to 
the  success  of  this  or  any  other  scheme. 
The  railroads  must  be  efficiently  oper- 
ated. Ix)yalty,  team-work,  and  dis- 
cipline in  railroad  operations — all  are 
absolutely  vital  to  any  improvement 
whatsoever.  Without  these  no  system, 
no  industrial  operation,  can  succeed. 
Scientific  management  and  the  best  of 
methods  are  futile  if  the  human  ele- 
ment fails.  The  army  of  75,000  men 
who  operate  the  railroads  of  New  Eng- 
land must  be  loyal  to  its  commander,  or 
the  enemy  (high  taxes  and  high  man- 
ufacturing costs)  will  drive  us  from  the 
field. 

At  the  present  moment  the  nation  is 
much  agitated  by  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  railroad  executives  and  the 
railroad  unions,  over  the  question  of 
wages  and  working  conditions  —  the 
unions  demanding  that  all  such  ques- 
tions shall  be  settled  on  a  national 
basis,  while  the  executives  plead  for  the 
privilege  of  dealing  directly  with  their 
own  employees.  It  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  article  to  analyze  the  merits  of 
this  controversy;  but  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  point  out  that,  in  the  heat  of 
battle,  the  parties  are  in  danger  of  los- 
ing sight  of  the  real  issue  —  the  shadow 
may  be  mistaken  for  the  substance. 
Effective  team-work  requires  loyalty 
and  discipline.  Industrial  organizations 
that  survive  the  test  of  time  are  organ- 
ized upon  the  same  principles  as  an 
army,  in  which  there  must  be  supreme 
command  and  also  subdivision  into 
units,  to  the  commanders  of  which 
much  liberty  of  action  is  allowed.  The 
organization  of  the  National  Baseball 
League  forms  an  analogy  which  is  in- 
structive, for  the  business  as  a  whole  is 
recognized  as  a  close  monopoly,  con- 
trolled absolutely  by  a  small  group  of 


men;  while  at  the  same 
viduality  of  the  clubs  is  i 
petition  is  of  the  keenest  < 
discipline  is  preserved. 

But  whatever  be  the  fc 
zation,  it  is  essential  to 
each  individual  who  com 
be  interested  in  his  work 
job,  and  loyal  to  it  and  t 
officer.  That  it  is  easy  to 
condition,  it  would  be  idle 
it  will  be  impossible  with< 
and  most  intimate  relal 
officers  and  men,  and  any 
tends  to  keep  them  apart 
This  is,  perhaps,  the 
objection  to  the  schemi 
agreements,  for  which  the 
railroad  unions  contend. 

The  transportation  < 
New  England  are  peculi 
wholly  different  from  the 
the  South  or  the  West, 
official  living  in  Cleveland 
and  is  likely  to  care  le 
special  problems  of  oui 
The  railroads  of  New  En; 
owned,  managed,  and  ope 
whose  homes  and  heart 
their  heads,  are  in  New  I 
operating  men,  from  th( 
the  freight-handler,  must 
that  the  success  and  the 
operation  of  the  roads  is 
own  lives;  that  when  the 
strike  their  own  wives  c 
that,  if  costs  are  high,  tl 
them;  and  that,  if  the  bui 
ure,  they  and  theirs  will  hi 

K,  in  the  process  of  reoi 
which  we  must  now  emb 
are  required  in  responsi 
they  should  be  sought, 
found,  among  the  rank  s 
present  operating  force, 
team-play,  which  is  esse 
created  and  kept  alive  on 
it  clear  to  every  man,  fn 
to  president,  that  promot 
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and  in  addition 
tion  must  be  so 
sponsibility  and 
irorced;  that  the 
Bsults  shall  have 
ithin  reasonable 
,  chance  to  show 

hese  apparently 
itirely  fallacious, 
idicate  the  solu- 
^uping  the  New 
is  now  so  hotly 
;ument  is  largely 
3  directed  by  the 
the  problem  is  a 
tied  like  a  sum  in 
mding  the  crop 
method  has  pro- 
it  one  is  tempted 
jeriment  in  deal- 
is  a  human  prob- 
orse  failure,  and 

ien  to  industrial 
>w  provincialism, 
motive-forces  of 
onal  loyalties  to 
o  State  and  to 
ve  can  be  enlist- 
and  will  sweep 
baffle  the  econo- 
So  that  it  might 
he  slogan,  *New 
¥  England  men, 
will  lead  us  to  a 
kers  in  New  York 
ies  of  the  Trunk- 
ot  achieve. 
f  England  must 
ether  or  parceled 
tern  trunk-lines, 
the  latter  course; 
x)pular  instinct, 
s  in  the  past,  rests 
vhat  inarticulate) 
ngland  railroads 
were  local  enter- 
le  loyalty  of  New 


England.  As  they  slipped  from  this 
basis,  they  began  to  fail,  and  they  have 
now  collapsed.  To  our  old  rock-founda- 
tion we  must  now  painfully  return. 

It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  contro- 
versies which  have  destroyed  the  morale 
of  our  railroad  organizations  are  be- 
tween Labor  and  Capital,  or  that  one 
class  in  the  community  is  more  vitally 
interested  in  their  solution  than  an- 
other. The  penalty  of  failure  will  not 
fall  most  heavily  upon  the  big  business 
man  or  the  banker.  These  can,  and 
will,  escape  and  win  a  livelihood  in  oth- 
er fields.  It  is  the  workingman  —  the 
man  in  the  street — who  will  suffer.  New 
England  is  his  home;  its  future  and 
his  are  one.  If  New  England  suffers 
from  the  failure  of  its  transportation- 
system,  these  men  and  their  wives  and 
children  must  bear  the  consequences. 
And  if  these  men  fail  to  realize  the 
true  nature  of  the  problem,  as  they 
have  failed  hitherto,  and  to  cooperate 
in  its  solution,  they,  and  chiefly  they, 
will  suffer. 

The  present  attitude  of  railroad  labor, 
which  seems  to  be  striving  for  high 
wages  and  limited  output,  is  suicidal. 
These  men  behave  as  if  efficient  and 
economical  operation  of  the  railroads 
were  somebody  else's  business.  In  fact, 
it  is  their  own.  If  they  maintain  their 
present  attitude,  they  will  destroy  them- 
selves and  force  their  fellow  citizens  to 
shatter  them  and  their  organizations  as 
a  measure  of  self-preservation.  The 
remedies  will  have  to  be  drastic,  for  it 
is  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

To  sum  up  the  situation,  then,  and 
put  a  point  upon  the  spear,  we  are 
faced  with  a  vital  problem,  upon  the 
successful  solution  of  which  hangs  the 
future  of  New  England.  We  are  to-day 
a  manufacturing  community,  to  which 
cheap  and  rapid  local  transportation  is 
essential.  Owing  to  the  collapse  of  our 
railroad  system,  we  have  not  got  it. 
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Transportation  by  motor-truck,  except 
for  short  distances,  is  too  expensive. 
Our  goods  must  be  transported  by 
rail,  if  at  ail,  and  we  must  either  pro- 
vide cheap  and  rapid  raih-oad  transpor- 
tation, or  perish  as  a  manufacturing 
centre. 

This  conclusion  does  not  imply  that 
the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  regard- 
ing the  construction  of  state  roads  has 
been  unwise.  On  the  contrary,  such 
construction,  properly  planned  and 
administered  on  the  basis  of  payment 
by  the  automobile  of  its  share  of  cost 
and  maintenance,  through  a  system  of 
registration  fees,  is  sound  and  popular. 
But  these  roads  were  designed  for  rela^ 
tively  light  traffic;  their  foundations 
and  bridges  are  wholly  inadequate  to 
withstand  the  blows  of  a  five-ton  truck, 
and  their  use  for  freight-service  of  this 
character  is  wantonly  wasteful.  The 
$25,000,000  investment  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  is  being  destroyed  by  a 
use  that  was  never  intended.  Your 
pocket-knife  makes  a  poor  claw-ham- 
mer, to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  on  the 
knife. 

That  the  task  is  no  t  beyond  our  power, 
there  is  no  question.  Brains  and  energy 
of  the  sort  that  have  made  New  England, 
if  applied  to  this  problem,  will  solve  it. 
A  small  commission,  composed  of  the 
leaders  of  our  industrial  life,  could,  in  a 
very  short  time,  verify  the  facts  of  the 
case  and  draw  up  a  statement  which 


every  citizen  in  New  England  could 
understand,  and  which  should  be  pub- 
lished and  advertised  in  such  a  way  as 
to  drive  it  home  in  every  section  and 
in  every  class.  The  tax-payers,  once 
aroused,  will  then  insist  that  the  neces- 
sary steps  be  taken  at  once.  Different 
methods  of  handling  goods  and  of  hand- 
ling men  must  be  put  in  operation,  but 
these  methods  need  not  of  necessity  be 
invented.  To  a  large  extent,  the  labor- 
saving  devices  which  we  need  are  al- 
ready in  existence  and  in  use  in  other 
industrial  or  construction  organiza- 
tions. The  future  methods  of  handling 
men  need  not,  in  fact  must  not,  be  new. 
They  must  be  the  methods  now  in  use 
in  other  great,  efficient,  and  successful 
industries. 

Whether  these  changes  can  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  men  who  now  operate 
the  roads  remains  to  be  seen.  With  a 
clear  mandate  and  a  fair  chance,  which 
they  have  not  had  heretofore,  they 
should  be  given  time  to  show  what  they 
can  do.  If  they  fail,  they  must  be  re- 
placed by  men  who  will  not  fail.  Needs 
must  when  the  Devil  drives.  Our  need 
is  desperate,  and  the  right  men  can  be 
found.  Management,  and  not  money, 
is  what  we  need.  The  motor-trucks  for 
local  deliveries,  the  terminals,  the  rail- 
roads, and  a  large  part  of  the  necessary- 
equipment  are  at  hand.  We  have  the 
tools  —  our  problem  is  to  use  them 
with  the  requisite  skill. 
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[INTER  MILLER 


east:  the  many  islands,  often  with  con- 
cealed channels  and  with  an  indented 
shore  behind  them,  protected  by  an  al- 
most impassable  mountain  range  along 
the  coast,  not  only  are  beyond  all 
attack,  but,  with  their  deep  harbors 
and  their  hiding-places,  make  an  ideal 
haven  for  warships;  but  the  unbroken 
coast-line  on  the  Italian  side,  with  its 
shallow  waters  and  almost  no  ports,  af- 
fords no  naval  base.  Moreover,  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Italian  shores  are  shallow, 
while  those  leading  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean by  the  Straits  of  Otranto  are  deep 
and  the  currents  swift,  so  that  mines  in 
that  twenty  miles  of  channel  are  hardly 
possible.  No  wonder  that,  despite  the 
Allied  fleets,  Austria  controlled  the 
Adriatic  throughout  the  war. 

But  the  Adriatic  problem  meant 
more  than  this.  The  shores  of  the  Adri- 
atic that  were  not  Italian  were  largely 
within  the  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary. 
Before  the  war,  the  peninsula  of  Istria, 
coming  down  east  of  Venice,  had  to  the 
north  the  great  Austrian  port  of  Trieste 
and  near  its  southern  tip  the  famous 
naval  base  of  Pola.  Hungary  reached 
the  sea  just  below,  at  Fiume,  thd  outlet 
for  a  hinterland  of  varied  races  under 
difl*erent  governments.  Farther  south, 
Austrian  territory  extended  along  the 
coast,  in  the  narrow  strip  of  Dalmatia, 
that  Adriatic  wall  along  which  Serbia 
was  looking  for  a  window.  And  when 
one  thought  of  the  Adriatic,  one  could 
not  but  think  of  the  provinces  of  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina,  annexed  by  Aus^ 
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^Hungary  with  a  cynical  contempt 
treaties;  and  one  must  think  also  of 
>  other  countries  on  the  sea  bebw 
imatia  —  Monten^ro,  that  superb 
maly  of  independence,  and  Albcinia, 
ind  that  had  always  lived  its  own 
in  the  Balkans,  but  apart  from  the 

of  the  world  and  of  Europe  till 
5. 

ITith  its  memories  of  Italian  civili- 
on  and  culture,  where  Italian  power 
long  since  lost  sway;  with  its  med- 
of  races,  of  religions,  and  of  govem- 
its;  with  the  conflicting  strategic 
tions  and  ambitions  of  the  great 
ers  bordering  on  its  waters;  with  its 
8-currents  of  commercial  rivalries, 

with  ancient  hatreds  smouldering 
er  modem  injustice,  the  Adriatic 
tented  a  situation  which,  at  any 
ic  stage,  it  might  well  seem  impos- 
3  to  change  without  disaster,  but 
zh,  in  the  state  of  flux  created  by  a 
it  war,  became  a  problem  whose 
tion  was  well  worthy  of  any  wisdom. 

n 

he  diplomatic  history  of  the  Adri- 
in  the  World  War  is  usually  dated 
1  the  Pact  of  London.  But  I  put  it 
ber  back.  I  date  it  from  that  night 
.ugust,  1914,  when  the  Italian  Am- 
ador at  Paris  woke  the  French 
lister  of  Foreign  AflTairs  in  his  bed- 
ti,  and  told  him  that  the  attacks  by 
many  on  France  and  on  Russia 
3  not  a  casus  fcederis  within  the 
IS  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  that 
y  would  remain  neutral.  Then  was 
in  the  great  decision  by  Italy,  a 
sion  which  really  put  the  Adriatic 
(tion  on  the  lap  of  the  gods,  and 
A,  by  permitting  the  withdrawal  of 
ich  troops  from  the  Italian  frontier, 
te  possible  the  iirst  victory  of  the 
Tie. 

ow,  the  Pact  of  London  has  been 
}imced  by  almost  every  recent  crit- 


ic; and,  in  particular,  it 
noimced  by  every  sonca] 
term  which  seems  to  me 
one  who  is  very  tolenu 
point  of  view.  We  have 
the  Pact  of  London  was 
was  a  bargain  —  a  ha 
driven  by  Italy  with  the  1 
it  violated  every  principl 
mination  and  of  justice, 
the  critics  and  despite  the 
charged  me  at  Paris  wit 
being  pro-Italian,  I  thii 
sider  the  Pact  of  Londor 
nation  of  its  provisions 
the  circumstances  surrou 
tion;  and  that  is  how  an^ 
document  should  be  con 

That  treaty  was  signe 
1915,  between  Italy,  ( 
France,  and  Russia;  ai 
provisions  was  that  Ital; 
the  war  on  the  side  of  th 
one  month  thereafter.  1 
repels  all  criticism  on  1 
secrecy  at  the  time;  for  i 
be  expected  that  public  i 
would  be  made  of  a  f utui 
war. 

Of  course,  no  one  can 
treaties  in  principle,  for  t 
secrecy  in  diplomacy  is  ar 
the  evil  was  not  generally 
Europe  in  1915;  we  are 
the  great  change  which  h 
in  world-sentiment  in  thL 
Covenant  of  the  League  o 
tains  a  clause  for  the  publ 
of  treaties;  any  such  ide 
been  wholly  illusory  and  : 
ly  a  few  years  ago,  for  th( 
law  of  almost  every  con 
made  provision  for  secret 
deed,  if  we  go  back  a  cent 
history,  we  find  the  Co 
United  States  under  Ma 
secret  laws,  which  for  ye 
off  our  statute-books. 

By  the  rest  of  the  Pkcl 
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hould  have  vari- 
ions  in  the  Adri- 
1  that  she  should 
don  of  £50,000,. 
t  sum  from  the 
ar finance.  lam 
ctionofaremark 
ge  is  reported  to 

0  the  effect  that 
itaintogiveTur- 
»000  in  1914  was 
economy  known 

torial  ckiuses  of 
Bre  a  bargain  be- 
llies; but  I  fail  to 
L  harsh  bargain, 
nt,  any  question 
of  the  clauses, 
eat  Britain  were 
■shly;  they  were 
ling  of  their  own, 
f  view  simply  of 
Id  well  afford  to 
territory  of  their 
vere  just;  it  was 
3  being  gored  in 

1  clauses  of  the 
luch  a  direct  rela^ 

negotiations  at 
isary  to  examine 
^  detail;  perhaps 
ice  has  become  a 
al  moment;  but 
I  to  consider  that 
or  otherwise  the 
'aris  negotiations 

light. 

I  of  an  act  are  to 
lie  and  not  from 

not  only  admit, 
19  it  would  have 
st,  as  well  as  un- 
to carry  out  the 

London;  but,  to 
ituation  of  1915, 
knowledge  of  sub- 
lit  as  that  is  to  do. 


In  the  spring  of  1915,  when  Italy  en- 
tered the  war,  the  cause  of  the  Allies 
was  not  going  well.  They  were  making 
no  progress  on  the  Western  Front,  and 
in  the  East,  Russia  was  about  to  meet 
with  a  severe  defeat.  No  one  dreamed 
of  a  rout  of  Germany  or  of  a  complete 
remaking  of  the  map  of  Europe.  A 
continuance  of  the  former  European 
alignment  seemed  reasonable  to  expect, 
in  a  modified  form,  perhaps,  but  cer- 
tainly with  no  overturn  of  the  situation. 
Italy  had  lived  her  national  life  of 
two  generations  in  a  continuous  and 
justified  state  of  fear  —  a  sentiment  al- 
most unknown  to  American  statesmen, 
but  which  has  had,  and  has,  a  more 
profound  influence  on  European  thought 
and  action  than  can  well  be  imagined. 
The  door  in  the  Alps  was  open.  Italy 
visualized  a  German  empire  and  an 
Austro-Hungarian  empire  existing  after 
the  war,  the  former  probably,  and  the 
latter  certainly,  deeply  hostile  to  her; 
and  so  Italy  sought  safety,  sought  to 
acquire  a  frontier  as  impregnable  as 
possible,  together  with  the  control  of 
the  Adriatic.  Most  of  the  questioned 
territorial  gains  secured  by  Italy  in  the 
Pact  of  London  in  the  region  we  are 
now  considering  were  of  comparatively 
little  material  value;  their  worth  was 
chiefly  as  a  defense  against  attack. 

Furthermore,  unless  the  Empire  of 
Austriap-Hungary  was  to  collapse,  the 
future  of  the  Jugo-Slav  movement  was 
problematical.  In  1915,  one  might,  per- 
haps, have  predicted  a  greater  Serbia, 
but  hardly  a  union  of  all  the  Jugo-Slavs. 
Certainly,  there  was  no  heaven-sent 
reason  why  any  of  those  p)eoples  should 
be  governed  from  Vienna  or  from  Buda^ 
pest  rather  than  from  Rome,  if  they 
were  not  to  have  their  own  capital  at 
Belgrade.  And  while  Serbia  did  not 
sign  the  Pact  of  London,  Russia,  the 
self-constituted  protector  of  the  Balkan 
Slavs,  was  a  consenting  party. 

So,  while  the  terms  of  the  Pact  of 
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[x>ndon  were  drawn  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Ad  and  now  discredited  diplomacy, 
itill  Italy,  from  the  standpoint  of  1915, 
vas  largely  justified  in  signing  that 
reaty,  although  the  same  treaty  in 
.919  would  have  been  imrighteous  and 
mjust. 

By  the  Pact  of  London,  while  a  part 
f  the  coast  toward  the  north  of  the 
Ldriatic,  including  specifically  Fiume 
ind  all  the  coast  of  Croatia,  was  not  to 
)e  Italian,  the  whole  of  the  Istrian  pen- 
isula  was  to  go  to  Italy,  and  in  addi- 
ion  an  extensive  strip  of  Dalmatia 
bove  Spalato,  with  nearly  all  the  is- 
inds  ofi*  the  coast;  and  when  to  these 
TBS  added  Valona  and  its  gulf,  almost 
pposite  Brindisi  and  the  heel  of  the 
talian  boot,  the  control  of  the  Adriatic 
^as  complete;  it  would  have  been  whol- 
/  Italian  in  all  but  name. 

But  by  the  time  the  Conference  of 
*aris  met,  a  change  had  come  over  the 
pirit  of  the  political  dream  of  Eastern 
Jurope.  The  ancient  empire,  which 
ad  been  the  natural  enemy  of  Italy, 
ad  vanished.  And  here  let  me  say  that 
;  is  a  common  criticism,  born  of  com- 
lon  ignorance,  to  charge  the  Confer- 
nce  of  Paris  with  the  Balkanization  of 
iastern  Europe,  that  catching  phrase. 
t  was  no  treaty  that  set  up  separate 
overnments  at  Prague,  at  Budapest 
nd  at  Vienna,  for  those  separate  gov- 
rnments  had  existed  since  before  the 
rerman  Armistice.  And  no  Peace  Con- 
jrence  could  have  joined  together  these 
agments  of  an  empire  which  its  peo- 
les  had  put  asunder. 

Nor  was  it  any  outside  influence 
hich  brought  to  a  conclusion  that  na- 
onal  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
tiion  of  the  three  Jugo-Slav  peoples  — 
Boples  of  different  religions,  indeed, 
nd  under  different  governments,  some 
f  whom  had  been  imder  alien  rule  for 
mturies,  but  who  were  all  of  nearly 
le  same  blood  and  of  nearly  the  same 
seech. 


It  has  recently  been  m 
perhaps  some  had  earli 
that  iK)t  all  the  Americans 
of  one  mind  with  their  cl 
principle  of  self-determini 
appears  that  there  were 
pressed  and  private  thou 
to  the  effect  that  self-del 
a  rather  unsettling  doct 
not  based  on  sufl[iciently 
precedents;  but  surely  € 
is  at  all  familiar  with  the 
Jugo-Slav  movement  wi 
Woodrow  Wilson  that  *s( 
tion  is  not  a  mere  phrase.' 

For  in  place  of  Serbia  w 
Greater  Serbia,  but  a  new 
kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  th( 
the  Slovenes;  a  kingdom  i 
bia  and  Montenegro,  an 
taken  in  not  only  Bosnii 
govina,  but  also  Croatia  i 
and  other  parts  of  Austrii 
kingdom  which  regarded 
Dalmatia  and  the  adjacc 
perfect,  and  which  had  as 
only  to  Istria  but  even  to 

And  the  change  that  fa 
not  a  change  in  fact  and  ii 
but  also  in  law.  The  Ju( 
not  bound  technically  or 
sense  by  the  Pact  of  Lon< 
it  as  void  from  their  point 
claimed  that  it  had  been 
the  so-called  'Pact  of  Roi 
1918,  a  claim  which  had  i 
more  of  equity  than  of 
curacy.  But  more  impoi 
cally,  was  the  fact  that 
States  was  certainly  not  I 
Pact  of  London,  to  which 
directly  or  indirectly  assei 
the  American  legal  view 
Pact  of  London,  so  far  as 
with  the  Fourteen  Point 
body  at  all;  for  the  Fou 
had  in  substance  been 
Italy  as  well  as  by  Fran( 
Britain,  even  though  they 
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that  one  branch  of  the  newly  formed 
union  had  been  sacrificed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  others  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  meet.  The  difficulties  of  their 
situation  were  illustrated  by  a  sjmi- 
bolic  remark  made  by  one  of  their  dele- 
gates in  Paris,  that  he  was  negotiating 
with  a  dagger  at  his  back,  held  by  his 
own  colleagues. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  my  attempted 
outline  of  the  geography  of  the  Adri- 
atic, it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  four 
regions  there  where  the  Italian  and 
Jugo-Slav  views  and  aspirations  clashed : 
Istria,  the  islands  belonging  partly  to 
Istria  and  partly  to  Dalmatia,  the  Dal- 
matian mainland,  and  Fiume.  Doubt- 
less, if  the  question  were  asked  of  any- 
one which  of  these  four  was  the  cause 
of  the  final  difficulty  between  President 
Wilson  and  the  Italians,  the  answer 
would  be  Fiume;  but  that  answer  would 
be  wrong.  It  was  not  Fiume  that  prov- 
ed the  finally  impossible  point,  but  an- 
other region,  very  closely  related  to  that 
of  Fiume,  it  is  true,  but  still  distinct: 
it  was  a  little  strip  of  territory  running 
along  the  Gulf  of  Fiume  and  then  down 
the  Istrian  coast,  with  a  hinterland  of 
small  importance  —  a  strip  which  a 
New  York  journalist  at  Paris  wittily 
called  the  'Riverside  Drive  of  Istria'; 
a  strip  which  the  Italians  valued  highly, 
but  only  because  it  would  bring  Italian 
territory  up  to  Fiume  itself. 

During  President  Wilson's  first  visit 
to  Europe,  little  progress  was  made 
toward  any  settlement  of  the  Adriatic 
question.  Signor  Orlando,  the  Italian 
Prime  Minister,  had,  indeed,  during 
that  time,  most  actively  and  heartily 
worked  with  President  Wilson  in  the 
drafting  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  the  relations  between 
the  two  chiefs  of  state  were  most  cordial. 
But  the  Adriatic  was  not  directly  re- 
lated to  a  f)eace  with  Germany,  with 
which  all  the  delegations  were  then 
more  particularly  occupied. 
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It  was  not  until  President  Wilson 
came  to  Paris  for  the  second  time  that 
the  whole  matter  was  taken  up  directly 
between  him  and  Signor  Orlando,  in 
great  detail.  The  Italians  naturally 
wanted  settled  a  question  which  was  of 
more  direct  interest  to  them  than  the 
terms  of  the  peace  with  Germany,  even 
including  reparations. 

In  the  negotiations,  President  Wilson 
rested  almost  wholly,  I  think  I  may  say 
wholly,  on  the  opinions  of  his  territorial 
advisers  on  all  details  of  the  various 
proposals.  He  was,  indeed,  willing  to 
accept  any  agreement  freely  entered  in- 
to between  Italy  and. the  Jugo-Slavs; 
but  no  such  agreement  was  possible, 
perhaps  for  the  reasons  I  have  indi- 
cated, perhaps,  partly,  because  of  the 
very  natural  hostility  then  existing  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  Serbs 
had,  of  course,  fought  valiantly  and  de- 
votedly on  the  side  of  the  Allies;  but 
the  Croats  and  the  Sk)venes  had  been 
subjects  of  Austria^Hungary,  and  while 
many  of  them  had  in  fact  supported  the 
Allied  cause,  still  the  Italians  did  not 
then  feel  very  kindly  toward  peoples, 
some  of  whom  had,  a  few  short  months 
before,  fought  against  Italian  troops  on 
the  Piave. 

The  American  point  of  view,  as  I  have 
said,  necessarily  was  that  the  subject 
must  be  considered  wholly  independent- 
ly of  the  Pact  of  London;  and  the  opin- 
ion of  Professor  Douglas  Johnson,  the 
eminent  geographer  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  the  American  territorial 
adviser,  in  this  matter  supported  the 
Italian  claims  as  to  Fiume  not  at  all, 
practically  not  at  all  as  to  the  Dalma- 
tian mainland,  to  a  very  limited  extent 
as  to  the  islands,  and  in  Istria  up  to, 
but  only  up  to,  the  line  drawn  by  Pro- 
fessor Johnson,  which  became  known 
as  the  Wilson  line. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  verbally  the 
Wilson  line,  in  which,  indeed,  important 
changes  were  made  from  time  to  time 


after  it  was  originally  lai 
left  in  Jugo-Slav  territoj 
siderable  part  of  eastei 
specifically,  and  more  ii 
haps,  it  was  intentional! 
to  leave  wholly  in  Jugo 
the  railroad  running  nor 
to  Vienna.  From  the  It 
view,  one  great  object! 
bound  up  with  the  mat 
for  the  Wilson  line,  in  e^ 
Fiume  physically  separ 
from  Italy. 

The  views  of  the  Amer 
adviser  were  that  the  pos 
him  really  involved  verj 
sions  to  Italy:  that  the  \ 
drawn  so  as  to  leave  se 
thousand  Slavs  in  Ital> 
only  75,000  Italians  on  tl 
the  frontier;  that  Dalm 
exception  of  Zara,  a  city 
pie,  was  almost  wholly  i 
the  Dalmatian  and  Istria 
likewise  mostly  Slav;  an< 
Fiume,  while  possibly  1 
its  population,  was  the 
nomic  outlet  to  the  sea  i 
terland,  much  of  whict 
Jugo-Slavia  and  the  rest  i 
gary  and  other  region 
north. 

IV 

This  leads  me  to  say  s( 
tie  more  in  detail  of  Fium 
for  its  size  has  certainly  1 
its  share  of  the  headline 
pages  during  the  last  tw( 

Fiume  owes  its  conun 
ance  to  its  location  at 
break  in  the  mountain-i 
down  the  eastern  coast  o 
Nowhere  else  along  that 
Fiume  can  railroads  eas 
sea.  While  it  has  not  a 
harbor,  its  facilities  had 
veloped  by  Hungary,  an< 
ble  of  further  improvem< 
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the  same  terri- 
commercial  rival 
he  trade  of  Hun- 
cal  and  natural 
its  surrounding 
»ring  hinterland 
r  the  suburb  of 
rt,  is  included  as 
t  in  law  a  part  of 
while  the  largest 
lot  a  majority  of 

he  Italian  claim 
Resident  Wilson 
principle  of  self- 
le  Italian  argu- 
1  basis.  So  that, 
emands  included 
I  result  of  nego- 
dent  Wilson  and 
tives  was  impos- 
'omise  proposals' 
one  side  or  the 
y.  And  in  fact 
sen  Orlando  and 
AsLTch  and  April 
icessful,  for  they 
Wilson's  public 
,  which  not  only 
,  but  caused  the 
1  of  the  Italian 

i  President  Wil- 
his  position  in  a 
er  discussion  are 
It  seems  that  he 
eve  erroneously, 
t  was  about  to  be 
delegation.  Cer- 
ing  of  the  day  be- 
esident  Wilson's 
Lcchi  di  Cellere, 
r  at  Washington, 
(,  had  no  idea  of 
then  handed  me 
the  latest  Italian 
f  items;  and  the 
ilson's  statement 
idmethatSignor 


Orlando  had  not  succeeded  in  his  at- 
tempt to  see  President  Wilson  that 
day,  owing  to  the  latter's  other  en- 
gagements; and  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  sent  word  to  the  Italian  delegation 
that  three  of  the  four  items  of  the 
Italian  proposal  were  acceptable,  and 
had  asked  for  information  as  to  the 
fourth,  which  concerned  Fiume. 

But  whatever  were  the  reasons  for 
President  WUson'^  action,  certainly 
some  of  its  effects  were  unfortunate. 
It  stirred  up  much  feeling  about  the 
whole  matter,  particularly  in  Italy,  and 
tended  to  take  the  question  out  of  the 
realm  of  discussion  and  argument  and 
into  the  sphere  of  the  emotions,  an  un- 
satisfactory background  for  any  inter- 
national exchanges. 

Still,  the  negotiations  were  only  in- 
terrupted ;  their  first  chapter  was  closed, 
but  they  were  resumed,  on  the  initia- 
tive of  Colonel  House,  when  Orlando 
and  Sonnino  came  back  to  Paris.  And 
I  feel  free  to  speak  in  some  detail  of 
those  later  negotiations  of  May,  1919, 
for  their  story  has  been  largely  pub- 
lished in  Italy  in  the  Memoirs  of  Count 
Macchi  di  Cellere. 

Colonel  House's  aim  was  to  arrive  at 
a  solution  which  would  be  satisfactory 
to  the  Italians,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  would  not  be  an  abandonment  of 
the  principles  laid  down  by  President 
Wilson.  Certainly,  this  was  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished,  but  one 
that  seemed  almost  impossible  on  its 
face.  However,  Colonel  House  not  only 
tried  it,  but  demonstrated  that  it  was 
not  impossible;  and  while  the  desired 
goal  was  not  reached,  the  failure  was  no 
fault  of  his. 

After  talking  with  Orlando  and  Pres- 
ident Wilson,  Colonel  House  evolved 
and  had  accepted  this  plan  for  dis- 
cussions, which,  indeed,  was  itself  a 
proof  of  his  extraordinary  influence, 
both  with  his  chief.  President  Wilson, 
and  with  his  friend>  Signor  Orlando: 
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conversations  were  to  take  place  be- 
tween Orlando  and  myself,  with  the 
view  of  reaching  an  accord  between  us, 
either  temporary  or  final;  anything 
that  we  agreed  on  would  be  supported 
by  Colonel  House,  and  would  be  care- 
fully considered  by  President  Wilson  on 
Colonel  House's  recommendation;  in 
other  words,  whatever  Orlando  agreed 
to  with  me  would  bind  Italy,  but  not 
America. 

My  path  in  the  matter,  so  far  as  per- 
sonal relations  were  concerned,  was 
made  easier  by  my  close  friendship  with 
Count  Macchi  di  Cellere,  whose  death, 
a  few  months  later,  was  a  real  loss  to 
his  own  country  and  a  sad  blow  to  his 
many  friends  here.  And  while  Signor 
Orlando  kept  the  negotiations  strictly 
in  his  own  hands,  the  Count  di  Cellere 
was  frequently,  and  Baron  Sonnino  oc- 
casionally, present  at  our  talks. 

These  rather  extraordinary  conver- 
sations with  Signor  Orlando,  which 
took  place  at  the  hotel  of  the  Italian 
delegates,  and  which  were  necessarily 
carried  on  in  French,  were  always  en- 
tirely amicable  and  cordial;  indeed, 
Signor  Orlando's  attractive  personal- 
ity, combined  with  his  juristic  attitude 
of  mind,  precluded  any  other  course  of 
discussion. 

I  often  recall  a  few  words  of  Signor 
Orlando  which  seemed  to  me  to  speak 
in  part  his  thoughts  on  the  meetings  of 
the  Council  of  Four.  I  was  talking  one 
evening  with  him  and  Marshal  Joffre, 
who  said  to  Orlando,  in  French,  *Do 
you  know  any  English?'  To  which 
Orlando  replied  that  he  knew  very  lit- 
tle—  'Nothing,'  he  added,  'except 
these  words,  "eleven  o'clock,  I  don't 
agree,  good-bye."' 

Now,  there  is  one  sort  of  solution  al- 
most always  possible  in  a  diplomatic 
discussion,  and  that  is  a  modus  vivendiy 
an  agreement  to  postpone  final  deci- 
sion and  to  arrange  a  status  for  the 
intervening  time.  In  view  of  the  diver- 


gence of  thought  betweei 
Wilson  and  the  Italians,  this 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  an 
cussed  in  various  forms, 
were  obvious  objections  t 
postponement,  and  the  t( 
intermediate  status,  the  c 
temporary  occupation  and 
rary  government,  presente< 
lems  without  solving  old  or 

The  real  attitude  of  the  ' 
not  one  of  eagerness  for  the 
of  the  Pact  of  London;  the> 
rather  as  a  claim  which  the 
luctantly  be  forced  to  pres 
said  to  me  that  that  trea 
last  line  of  defense;  that,  if 
were  possible,  if  no  delay  we 
he  would  be  compelled  to  fj 
on  the  Pact  of  London,  —  f 
have  nothing  else,  —  altho 
not  like  it  and  did  not  belie 
accordance  with  the  princip 
dent  Wilson. 

So  the  talks  with  Sign 
soon  turned  toward  the  pos 
definitive  agreement,  and 
a  formula,  the  most  import! 
which  was  that  Fiume  shou 
dependent  city  and  free  poi 
protection  of  the  League  ( 
This  suggestion  was  not  wl 
but  it  was  the  first  time,  I  tl 
had  been  definitely  made  u 
in  the  negotiations.  It  di 
the  views  of  the  Americar 
advisers,  who  would  have  \ 
give  Fiume  to  the  Jugo-Sla> 
the  same  time  rejected  the 
mand,  which  would  have  n 
Italian,  or,  at  least,  have  p 
Italian  protection. 

My  own  belief  at  Paris 
despite  the  episode  of  d'-A 
have  never  seen  any  reasor 
it  —  that  a  fair  vote  by  seci 
the  inhabitants  of  Fiume  i 
shown  a  very  large  majority 
a  free  city  and  against  eithe 
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to  get  the  agreement  accepted*;  and 
*  after  all,'  he  added,  'I  am  an  old  man, 
and  have  been  in  office  as  Foreign  Min- 
ister since  the  war  began.' 

Reactionary  or  no.  Baron  Sonnino 
had  all  the  charm  of  the  old  school,  and 
his  manner  made  me  recall  the  remark 
of  Lord  Rosebery,  who  said  that,  whDe 
he  agreed  with  the  Liberals,  he  prefer- 
red to  dine  with  the  G)nservatives. 


All  that  was  left  was  the  location  of 
the  Wilson  line  in  Istria;  the  Italians 
wanted  it  moved  east  at  its  southern 
end,  over  toward  Fiume,  so  as  to  leave 
in  Italy  all  of  Istria,  with  a  boundary- 
line  touching  Fiume  itself;  but  here 
President  Wilson,  still  resting  on  the 
reconunendations  of  his  territorial  ad- 
visers, refused  to  yield;  and  the  Italians 
were  equally  firm,  considering  that  they 
had  already  given  up  too  much,  or  at 
least  enough,  of  their  claims,  and  that 
the  physical  junction  with  Fiume  was 
indispensable  from  their  standpoint. 

Indeed,  national  aspirations  are  so 
bound  up  with  national  sentiment  and 
tradition,  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  pure 
fancy  to  recall  that  the  Italian  claim  of 
1919  had  been  phrased  six  centuries  be- 
fore the  Conference  of  Paris,  by  Dante, 
in  one  of  the  most  famous  lines  of  the 
Inferno,  where  he  spoke  of  the  sea  east 
of  Istria  as  *the  Quarnero,  whose  wa- 
ters are  the  confines  of  Italy  and  bathe 
her  farthest  frontiers.' 

So  on  this  point  of  Istria,  a  compara- 
tively minor  one,  if  the  situation  is 
looked  at  as  a  whole,  the  negotiations 
broke  down  and  failed  to  result. 

Whose  duty  was  it  to  yield?  The 
answer  depends  on  the  point  of  view. 
The  American  territorial  advisers,  right- 
ly considering  the  Pact  of  London  a 
nullity  as  to  the  United  States,  consid- 
ered, not  only  that  Italy  had  received 
great  concessions,  but  that  she  had 
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really  yielded  nothing  at  all.  Their 
opinion  was  that,  as  Italy  had  been 
;iven  the  strongest  possible  frontier  in 
the  north,  a  grant  which  included  as 
[talian  even  the  southern  part  of  the 
A^ustrian  Tyrol,  and  as  the  remaining 
land-frontier  had  been  drawn  east  of 
the  ethnic  line,  Italy  had  received  all 
ber  just  claims;  and  they  considered, 
too,  that  Italy  would  be  safe  as  to  the 
Adriatic,  an  opinion  shared  by  the 
American  naval  experts. 

The  other  argument  was  that,  as- 
nmiing  the  correctness  of  the  views  of 
the  American  territorial  advisers,  the 
importance  of  reaching  a  solution  out- 
(veighed  the  importance  of  the  change 
in  the  line  in  Istria;  that  the  difference 
between  the  two  proposals  was  not 
^reat  enough  to  be  a  difference  in  prin- 
[^iple,  but  only  in  degree;  that  the  ad- 
mntages  of  a  present  solution  so  nearly 
[X)rrect  in  theory,  a  solution  in  which 
[taly  had  yielded  her  claim  to  Fiume,  — 
Bi  claim  which,  whether  defensible  or 
aot,  had  aroused  passions  and  feelings 
of  a  grave  character,  —  should  not  be 
iismissed  in  favor  of  the  mere  possi- 
bility of  a  slightly  different  solution 
later  on;  and  that  a  continuance  of  such 
I  difference  between  two  neighboring 
^untries  involved  grave  risks  of  war; 
>r  if  not  the  risk  of  war,  that  it  involved 
It  least  the  possibility  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Pact  of 
London — a  treaty  which  everyone, 
[taly  included,  wished  to  discard. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  latter  was 
ny  own  view;  I  thought  that  President 
tVilson  should  have  yielded  for  the 
n.ke  of  the  greater  good  of  a  final  set- 
tlement as  against  the  lesser  good  of 
:he  assumed  correctness  of  the  Wilson 
ine. 

Whether  I  ani  right  or  not,  certainly 
:he  failure  of  the  settlement  brought 
ibout  a  year  and  a  half  of  uncertainty, 
ind  made  possible  the  mimic  war  of 
I'Annunzio;  and  the  final  result,  as  we 


shall  see,  was  more  favora 
regard  to  Istriaand  the  W 
the  solution  proposed  in 
tions  that  I  had  with  Orli 

Whether  one  agrees  or 
stand  of  President  Wilsoi 
but  admire  its  courage  i 
gard  of  political  results; 
stands  for  what  he  thin 
when  his  course  is  bound 
is  almost  as  rare  nowaday 
auk.  Those  political  res 
as  surely  as  the  night  the 
position  to  President  Wils 
his  stand  on  the  Adriatic 
from  their  flotation  of  1 
which  that  stand  had  i 
large  dividends  in  ballots 

After  President  Wilson 
Washington,  discussions 
Paris  and  by  exchanges 
various  governments.  Tl 
portant  feature  was  the 
Italy,  made  in  Decemb 
Great  Britain,  France,  ar 
States  jointly,  in  which  I 
son,  under  the  advice  of '. 
of  the  American  Geograp 
made  substantial  concess 
earlier  views.  But  this  pre 
accepted,  and  it  was  follow 
cord  of  January,  1920,  bet 
Great  Britain,  and  Ital; 
leadership  of  Signor  Nit 
which  President  Wilson  i 
cept,  but  which,  so  far  as 
Jugo-Slav  relations  with 
substance  incorporated  i 
agreement  of  the  Treaty 

I  omit  any  discussion  c 
tion  of  Fiume  by  d'Am 
amazing  madness  which 
months  the  trade  of  a  coi 
and  brought  about  incr 
among  the  various  partisai 
but  which  convinced  no 
not  convinced  before,  anc 
cial  attitudes  of  the  go' 
Italy  and  of  the  Jugo-SIa> 
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0  the  the  Italian  extremists,  wanted  them 
rtant  settled. 

;  one         It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  with  those 

ania,  proposed  at  Paris.  Italy  gets  four  island 

even  groups  in  the  Adriatic,  of  considerable 

t  of  strategic  but  little  other  importance; 

)ned.  and  in  Dalmatia  a  little  territory  at 

L920,  Zara.  Fiume,  with  a  small  strip  running 

ands  along  the  gulf,  becomes  independent, 

seno.  Thus  far,  we  might  be  in  Paris  instead 

jpen-  of  at  Rapallo.   But  the  Wilson  line  in 

Ltiers  Istria  becomes  a  thing  of  dreams.  Not 

irate  only  do  the  Italians  get  a  frontier  touch- 

:  she  ing  that  of  Fiume;  not  only  do  they  get 

gov-  all  of  Istria;  but  the  line  near  Laibach 

leed,  goes  even  east  of  the  line  of  the  Pact  of 

le  of  London,   making  a  strategic  frontier 

even  more  strategic  than  before. 
Idri-         I  called  the  Adriatic  negotiations  at 

the  Paris  a  failure.  Perhaps  I  was  too  harsh : 

3  in-  although  they  did  not  reach  any  final 

That  result,  they   demonstrated   the   obso- 

and  lescence  of  the  Pact  of  London,  they 

•ican  paved  the  way  for  an  agreement  to  be 

)bvi-  reached  between  the  parties,  and  they 

hich  showed  the  moral  fibre  of  a  man  who 

Jlavs  wanted  to  be  right,  even  while  he  was 

Lgree  President. 

hiles         I  try  never  to  think  of  what  might 
have  been  at  Paris,  for  nothing  is  more 

tion,  vain  than  to  recast  a  mythical  present 

2,  at  from  an  imaginary  past.  One  must  be  a 

near  philosopher  and  think  of  Sainte-Beuve's 

1  the  striking  phrase  in  his  introduction  to 
and  the  Memoirs  of  Saint  Simon:  *0n  ne 
dif-  refait  point  I'histoire  par  hypothese.' 

tded  (History  cannot  be  made  over  by  sup- 

3t  as  posing.) 
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PERIOD   FURNITURE 

In  our  town,  as  in  others  like  it,  the 
ecent  years  have  proved  epochal.  First 
;here  was  the  War,  and  after  that  the 
3.  C.  L.,  and  after  that  the  Coal  Boom, 
md  after  that  the  Interior  Decorator. 
5n  every  hand  new  houses  are  going  up 
uid  old  ones  either  coming  down  or 
mdergoing  a  transforming  process  of 
ejuvenation. 

Contractors  and  builders  are  bustling 
)usily,  and  our  afternoon  bridge  clubs 
low  gently  along,  —  like  the  tide  of 
iweet  Afton,  —  to  a  murmuring  stream 
)f  period  furniture,  oriental  rugs, 
glassed-in  porches,  grass-cloth  hangings, 
efectory  tables,  and  breakfast  alcoves. 

One  morning  I  received  a  call  from 
ui  interior  decorator.  He  was  a  pleas- 
int  little  gentleman  with  a  portfolio 
mder  his  arm,  and  he  greeted  me  with 
o  obvious  an  assurance  of  being  ex- 
)ected  that  I  asked  him  to  come  in. 

*I  have  called,'  said  he,  *  about  the 
>eriod  furniture  for  the  library  and 
lining-room,  and  I  have  here'  —  indi- 
ating  the  portfolio  —  *  the  photographs 
if  the  special  "pieces"  which  our  Mr. 
Istrachan  has  selected  for  those  rooms. 
The  designs  are  extremely  chaste,  as 
'ou  will  see,  and  entirely  correct  in  line 
nd  detail.  If  you  are  at  leisure  —  ' 

And  then  it  developed  that  he  was  a 
feasant  little  gentleman  who  had  made 
.  mistake. 

He  had  been  assigned  by  Messrs.  As- 
rachan  &  Kolinsky,  Interior  Decora- 
ors,  of  Fifth  Avenue,  to  take  charge  of 
he  furnishings  and  fittings  of  an  exten- 
ively  remodeled  mansion  farther  up  the 
treet,  whose  owner  bore  the  same  name 
s  my  own.  The  homes  in  this  section 
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of  the  town  are  not  nun 
quiries  at  the  hotel  had 
arrival  at  my  door. 

Followed  explanation! 
ogies,  and  a  bowing  exit 

Our  interview  had  tal 
hall,  from  which,  throuj 
doorways,  were  widely  ^ 
tents  of  the  library,  tl 
and  the  dining-room;  a 
brief  colloquy  the  pleasa 
man's  glance  —  heavD} 
tortoise-shell  —  had  eml 
sweeping  observation  ol 
varied  appurtenances  o 
ments. 

Incredulity,  shocked 
look  akin  to  horror,  foil 
survey  of  the  dining-roo 
idly  in  procession  acn 
coimtenance;  and  as  he  ] 
away,  it  was  with  the  fe 
tistically  condemned  th 
door. 

In  the  hall  I  stood  si 
about  me. 

'Period  furniture!'  Si 
ing-place  in  all  the  town^n 
ly  period-furnitured  a 
dining-room,  now,  —  th 
whose  time-honored  pier 
ceived  that  devastating  li 
from  Mr.  Astrachan's  ( 
uty,  —  were  not  that  ma 
convoluted  oak,  and  th 
panying  chairs,  *Jaco 
were  —  great-uncle  Jaco 
ly  inherited  by  my  husb 
mantling  of  his  bachelor 
fashioned  domicile.  The 
china-closet  —  also  inhe 
from  the  same  source  — 
emblems  of  an  obsolete 
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table  and  chairs,  had  once  belonged  tx> 
Great-uncle  Jacob.  Blatantly  this  arti- 
cle of  vertu  hits  the  eye.  Frankly  hide- 
ous it  is,  indeed  —  exteriorly;  but  with- 
in —  ah,  it  is  within  that  one  must  seek 
its  adequate  excuse  for  being;  for  be- 
hind its  glossy  red  panels  are  smooth, 
wide  shelves  of  fragrant  cedar,  where 
moth-inviting  peltry  may  be  safely 
stored.  A  separate  compartment  is 
divided  into  broad  dust-proof  spaces  — 
spaces  fortuitously  ideal  for  shoes,  ad- 
mirable for  hats.  Beneath  are  four 
brass-handled  drawers,  deep  and  gener- 
ous, wherein  repose  my  most  cherished 
linens  and  where,  in  un-cramped  ease, 
my  treasured  centre-pieces  lie  extended, 
their  broidered  surfaces  untroubled  by 
a  fold. 

At  one  side  an  unexpected  door,  fit^ 
ted  with  a  lock  and  key,  conceals  a  small 
receptacle  quite  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  particular  use  to  which  I  am  confi- 
dent it  was  put  by  bachelor  Great-uncle 
Jacob.  At  any  rate,  as  the  little  door 
swings  back,  a  faint  bouquet,  subtle,  al- 
luring, salutes  my  nostrils,  and  I  find 
myself  thinking  oddly  of  —  of  lemon- 
peel  and  Araby  the  Blest,  and  tinkling, 
delicate  glasses. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  legend  extant,  to 
the  effect  that,  in  the  reign  of  Great- 
grandfather Archibald  I,  there  existed 
certain  possessions  of  rare  old  mahog- 
any. Whispers  have  reached  me  of  a 
glass-knobbed  *  low-boy,'  of  Chippen- 
dale chairs,  of  adorable  top-tipping 
card-tables  with  pie-crust  edges;  there 
is  even  a  tradition  of  a  wondrous  Shera- 
ton sideboard.  But,  alas,  these  gems  of 
antiquity  were  all  reduced  to  ashes  by  a 
destructive  fire,  which  necessitated  the 
immediate  erection  of  a  new  house  fur- 
nished throughout  in  'modern'  style. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  just  as  well. 
As  a  family  we  should  probably  have 
quarreled  violently  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  those  gracious  relics.  For  what 
domestic  disintegrations  might  not  that 
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Sheraton  sideboard  have  been  respon- 
sible? —  besides  occasioning  the  sin  of 
covetousness  in  the  souls  of  our  friends 
and  acquaintances. 

As  it  is,  we  accepted  our  just  appor- 
tionment of  our  ancestors'  *  delusions  of 
grandeur '  in  a  spirit  of  resigned  calm  and 
the  harmony  of  mutual  commiseration. 

But  what  is  one  to  do  —  such  a  one 
as  I,  that  is,  to  whom  has  descended,  in 
the  fullness  of  time,  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  two 
dismantled  homesteads,  as  well  as  a 
sprinkling  of  bestowals  from  several  on 
the  side-lines? 

Sell  them?  Give  them  away?  Cast 
them  to  the  flames?  Never!  Forbid 
such  sacrUege!  Besides,  —  I  confess  it 
imashamed,  —  I  donH  want  to.  I  like 
these  things.  I  am  'attached'  to  them. 
The  'Elizabethan'  roll-top  desk  in  the 
library  where,  in  years  agone.  Aunt 
Elizabeth  kept  her  circumspect  accounts 
and  copied  her  recipes;  the  cherry  sar- 
cophagus, where  Great-uncle  Jacob 
housed  his  wardrobe  and  assembled  the 
ingredients  of  the  mellow  consolation 
that  warmed  his  lonely  heart,  are  com- 
panions tried  and  true.  Chosen  with 
anxious  care  and  conscientious  economy 
in  the  placid  'boomless'  past,  endeared 
by  long  usage  and  hallowed  by  memory, 
these  'Period'  furnishings  are  now  be- 
loved members  of  the  family;  and  so  I 
am  determined  they  shall  remain,  even 
though  my  gardener's  spade  should 
strike  oil  in  the  backyard,  or  my  face- 
tious Airedale  unearth  a  coal-mine  un- 
der the  front  steps.  Nevertheless,  my 
inherited  honesty,  chaste  in  design  and 
correct  in  line  and  detail,  forces  me  to 
admit  that,  at  times,  the  nunmage-sale 
has  been  a  help. 

TERESINA 

Teresina  has  gone  to  school.  I 
watched  her  round  black  hat,  snug  blue 
sweater,  scarlet  dress,  white  legs  and 


brown  feet,  twinkling  aw 
in  the  frosty  morning  < 
corted  by  an  older  blacl 
sweatered  edition  of  scho 
patronizing  and  sweet 
friendly  protector. 

Teresina  will  come  rs 
noon,  full  of  wisdom :  Fre 
ly  attempted,  crayoned 
'writings'  of  incalculabl 

And  I  shall  be  so  glad 
—  to  have  her  back  age 
and  wash  her  and  feed  h< 
her  complex  tales  of  th< 
cried  and  the  light-ha 
pushed  her  head  off  his 
leaned  harmlessly  upon  i 
who  whispered  and  had 
sit  on  the  stairs,  and  the  < 
in  the  window.  Teresinj 
five  years  of  gladness;  f 
and  crinkly  in  body  and  i 
and  sweet,  amazingly  gc 
ingly  naughty.  Truly, 
school  has  been  my  ad^ 
more  than  hers,  such  ad 
of  the  privileges  of  pare 

But  to-day,  after  two  i 
my  own  private  adventu 
day,  for  the  first  time  in 
ling  demanding  years,  I 
the  house  —  and  the  clo 
ten!  For  Jennie,  the  be 
of  oiu*  domestic  past,  ha 
mand  another  kitchen, 
loving  another  baby  just 
Blue  Children,  as  she 
loved  our  Teresina. 

Even  though  her  de 
baking  and  brewing  an 
me,  and  many  moment 
lost  comfortingsand  cosj 
all  alone  in  the  house! 

This  morning  my  ne 
danced  perDously  from 
steel  wool  scratched  wit 
p>ans  and  kettles;  the  kit 
lick  and  a  promise  of  fu 
I  sprinkled  a  basket  of 
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ird  and  For  if  people  only  knew  how  wonder- 

eds  and  ful  it  is  to  be  free,  surely  they  would  not 

lirs  (no  need  me  for  just  two  hours! 

le  I  was  It  would  seem  easy  to  say  to  the  peo- 

Messly,  pie  whom  I  love  much  and  those  whom 

py-toes,  I  love  even  a  little,  —  those  who  would 

with  a  understand  and  those  who  would  not, 

d  party  —  *  I  am  going  to  keep  two  hours  of  five 
days  in  the  week  quite  free.  I  —  am  — 

^cessary  going  —  to  —  try  —  to  —  write.' 

have  to  But  I  can't  say  it.  The  fatal  word  up 

norning  there  printed  itself  slowly,  shyly,  as  if 

)d  time  I  said,  *I'm  going  to  get  very  drunk,' 

happily  or,  'I'm  going  to  smuggle  diamonds,' 

ds  nod-  or,  *I'm  going  off  with  Mrs.  Smith's 

Lge  need  husband.' 

3s  nine;  It  is  very  strange.  Ever  since  my  lit- 
no table  tie-girlhood,  *  writing '  has  been  my  most 
intimate  and  easy  escape  from  the  per- 
T  drinks  sistencesoflife.  And  lately,  when  I  have 
Iress-up  been  so  happy  that  often  the  wings  of 
spoons;  my  joy  seem  ready  to  burst  some  in- 
tearful  ward  fetter  and  flash  out  living  and 
nd  deal  shining,  *  writing '  has  been  my  only  way 
romthe  of  setting  free  a  thousandth  part  of 
oblems;  that  pulsing  joy.  The  public  worth  of 
be  pota-  what  I  write  is  of  no  such  matter  as  the 
.  did  n't  doing  of  it.  It  is  not  needful  that  a  pri- 
missed  vate  art  should  make  repayment  in  cash 
:he  first  or  fame,  for  its  possessor  to  love  it  and 
y  coax-  to  require  its  practice. 
)st  dead  But  it  is  strange,  as  I  said,  that  with 
if  you  '11  all  these  years  of  certainty  about  my  de- 
me,  I'll  sire  to  *  write,'  I  have  never  felt  that 
t.*  anybody  else,  or  many  other  bodies, 
LOUT  has  would  truly  imderstand  the  place  it 
or  sheer  holds  in  my  life.  I  could  say,  *I  must 
nd  fresh  clean  house,'  or  *  I  must  go  to  a  commit- 
I  ask  tee  meeting';  but  to  say,  save  to  those 
lone  for  very  few  who  know  me  better  than  I 
)r  shall  know  myself,* I  must  write,' has  seemed 
in  some  foolish  and  vain. 
;k  mark  It  is  as  if  my  assumption  of  needing 
id  num-  time  to  write  would  strike  my  hearers 
;own,  so  as  an  ill-judged  remark  of  my  older 
all  turn  brother's  struck  us  long  ago.  He,  scrib- 
oach  to  bling  at  some  great  work  destined  for  a 
That's  St.  Nicholas  contest,  put  us  younger 
athed.  roisterers  into  a  mood  of  derisiveness 
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with  his  reproof.  .  *Hush,  children  1 
Don't  make  such  a  row!  I'm  writing 
for  the  Press!' 

Will  not  my  announcement  of  a  liter- 
ary retreat  bring  me  under  the  same 
condemnation?  Will  people  not,  even 
while  they  applaud  my  worthy  purpose, 
wonder  a  little:  *But  will  she  leave  all 
her  housework  till  afternoon?  Will  her 
family  get  enough  to  eat?  Will  she  give 
up  the  committees  and  things  she  used 
to  belong  to?  Can't  we  ever  call  her  up 
between  ten  and  twelve?'  And,  worst 
of  all,  stealthily,  won't  they  say,  *I  do 
wonder  if  the  kind  of  thing  she  writes  is 
worth  all  that  fuss'? 

No,  I  really  think  they  would  not  say 
any  of  those  things.  Most  of  them 
would  imderstand,  if  I  dared  to  pursue 
my  course  of  innocent  folly. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  only  to  the 
Contributors'  Club  can  I  speak  with 
perfect  frankness.  For  I  know  that 
there  must  be  hundreds  of -4/Zan/ic-read- 
ing  women  who  feel  as  I  do  about  some 
pet  art  or  handicraft;  who  steal  time  for 
it,  sneakingly,  apologetically;  who  will 
not  love  their  fathers  and  husbands  and 
children  and  neighbors  any  the  less  for 
a  restrained  practice  of  it. 

They  will  understand  without  ever 
needing  to  measure  up  any  personal 
knowledge  of  me  against  any  possible 
failure  or  achievement. 

They  will  know  how  I  feel  this  Oc- 
tober morning,  when  Teresina  has  gone 
dancing  to  school,  and  the  house  sits 
quiet  by  its  sunny  meadow,  and  the  au- 
tumn crickets  purr  in  the  yellow  garden. 

They  will  know  why  I  shall  not  cut 
off  my  telephone  or  turn  the  key  in  my 
door,  and  yet,  why  I  must  needs  run  so 
precipitately  to  my  desk,  sweep  aside 
bills  and  letters,  and  scratch  off  all  this 
folly  of  confession. 

It  is  half-past  eleven:  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  more  before  the  white  legs 
and  brown  feet  trot  up  the  brick  walk, 
and  the  curly  head  rubs  against  my 


chin  in  greeting.  Perhaps  there  is  even 
time  to  copy  some  of  this  on  the  type- 
writer. 

What  do  I  care  whether  the  Atlantic 
will  accept  this  or  not?  Have  I  not  had 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  perfect,  undis- 
turbed, secret,  old-fashioned  scribbling? 

And  when  X  reads  it  to-night,  I 
thank  the  Lord  that  he  will  only  chuckle, 
and  will  announce  in  no  uncertain 
voice, — 

*I'll  attend  to  that  telephone  busi- 
ness to-morrow  morning,  first  thing.' 

I  shall  not  let  him  do  it,  of  course. 
But,  just  the  same,  thank  the  Lord! 

ON   TYPEWRITERS 

Of  course,  they  are  merely  a  sign  of 
the  times,  but  anyone  who  has  sat  in  an 
office  with  eighteen  or  twenty  of  them 
rattling  like  a  brook  in  full  spate  within 
the  compass  of  four  too-narrow  walls, 
retains  a  searing  of  the  mind.   One  of 
many  captains  lays  down  one  of  many 
cigarettes,  calls  one  of  many  stenog- 
raphers, and  begins:  *Take  this.'  Then, 
in  a  wasting  monotone,  the  soulless 
voice  of  a  Frankenstein,  varied  only  by 
an  occasional,  *No  —  scratch  that  out,' 
he  drones  a  letter  to  his  tailor,  an  advice 
to  the  General  Staff,  or  a  description  of 
the  cotton  plains  of  Turkestan.    The 
form  of  the  sentences  varies  as  little  as 
the  captain's  voice.    They  are  short. 
They  begin  with  the  substantive,  fol- 
lowed by  a  verb,  which  is  in  turn  fol- 
lowed by  an  adjective  or  another  noun, 
and  at  the  end,  as  a  kind  of  miserable 
rear-guard,  is  suspended  the  phrase  — 
*  there  being'  such  and  such  a  thing,  or 
such  and  such  a  condition.  It  was  n\y 
fortune  to  read  a  great  many  army  re- 
ports during  a  year  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  I  speak  from  experience  ivhen 
I  say  that  the  *  there-being'  construct 
tion  is  one  passionately  admired  by  the 
military  man.   At  last  the  drone  dies 
away  in  a  discussion  of  the  latest  regu* 
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ure,  tence  as  though  it  were  his  last.'  Could 

log-  Sir  Thomas  Browne  have  captured  the 

ma-  mood  which  sombres  the  lovely  pages 

her  of  his  Hydriotaphia  while  seated  before 

n  of  a  clacking  machine,  or  the  translators 

her  of  the  Bible  have  touched  the  wings 

the  of  Gabriel?   Surely  they  wrote,  as  Fra 

tion  Angelico  painted,  on  their  knees.  Gone 
are  the  days  of  Grub  Street,  when  the 

and  author,  his  feet  curled  under  his  chair,  a 

im-  wad  of  paper  thrust  under  the  hind-legs 

t  its  of  the  table  to  keep  it  steady,  and  be- 

and  fore  him  scribbled  sheets  and  a  china 

the  ink-pot,  sat  with  his  pen  between  his 

3urs  lips  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  patch  of  sky 

luch  behind  the  garret  window.    Unless  he 

5S  it  has  been  changing  the  ribbon  of  his 

eive  typewriter,  the  author  of  to-day  no 

I  me  longer  has  an  inky  finger.  Before  any- 

:  his  one  catches  me  up  on  this  generali- 

0  it  zation,  I  hasten  to  make  a  few  excep- 
mar  tions  —  notably  Henry  James.  Great 
ung  man  as  one  has  always  considered  him. 
Ox-  one's  admiration  leaps  to  amazement 
;e  of  on  realizing  that  he  dictated  his  books, 
luch  MonDieu!  quelhomme!  Surely  he  must 
ig  a  have  had  some  physical  method  of  keep- 
ing track  of  his  rhetorical  labyrinths, 

end  such  as  walking  down  a  long  room  drop- 

1  to  ping  pebbles  to  record  the  fall  of  his 
5 1  of  relative,  subjunctive,  and  parenthetical 
:,  so  clauses,  and  on  the  return  journey  pick- 
r  al-  ing  them  up,  —  thus  sure  that  not  one 
tiext  had  escaped,  —  until  all  were  safely 
way  gathered  in  the  rare  triumph  of  a  full 
L  the  stop. 

I  have  a  little  collection  of  French 

ears  poems  of  the  nineteenth  century,  after 

i  on  many  of  which  is  a  reproduction  of  the 

>me-  original,  with  its  blots,  its  erasures,  its 

Imes  emendations.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  go  over 

lule-  the  pages  and  see  the   poet's  hesita- 

i  one  tions  —  an  encouragement,  indeed,  that 

ivere  brings   the   Olympians   nearer   earth. 

Bans  Who,  I  ask  you,  would  treasure  the 

^ery  first  draft  of  *La  Maison  du  Berger,' 

say,  were  typing  substituted  for  the  delicate 

of  a  flow  of  De  Vigny 's  pen ;  and  for  the  im- 

sen-  patient  dash  over  some  discarded  word. 
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at  Papeete,  in  the  South  Seas.  Leonora 
Pease,  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of 
Chicago,  knows  whereof  she  writes. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  Barton  Peny  is  Prof  essor  of  Philos- 
ophy at  Harvard.  A.  Edward  Newton,  now 
diverting  himself  in  English  auction-rooms, 
will  return  to  America  in  time  for  the  publi- 
cation of  his  new  volume  in  September. 
L.  Adams  Beck  is  an  English  scholar  and 
traveler,  now  living  in  the  Canadian  West. 
Joseph  Auslander  is  an  American  poet  at 
present  teaching  at  Harvard. 

*  *  * 

Alfred  G.  Gardiner,  distinguished  Eng- 
lish journalist  and  essayist,  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  London  Daily  Neioa,  but  now 
living  in  alert  retirement,  keeps  his  study 
window  wide  open  on  politics.  Major-Genr 
era!  WiUiam  H.  Carter,  U.SA.,  a  West 
Point  graduate  of  1873,  in  the  course  of  his 
service  commanded  the  Hawaiian  Depart- 
ment. Retired  in  1915,  he  was  recalled  to 
active  service  in  1917.  Hb  article  is  in  a 
large  degree  authoritative.  Philip  Cabot  is  a 
Boston  banker,  who  has  had  long  and  suc- 
cessful experience  in  the  conduct  of  public 
utilities.  David  Hunter  Miller,  a  New  York 
lawyer  with  a  detailed  knowledge  of  pK>litical 
and  social  conditions  in  Europe,  served  dur- 
ing the  Peace  Conference  as  technical  ad- 
viser to  the  American  Commission  to  Nego- 
tiate Peace.  His  article  is,  of  course,  a  rec- 
ord at  first  hand. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Stewart's  entertaining  paper  has 
rallied  to  the  Atlantic  the  support  of  fox- 
hunters  everywhere.  An  old  hand  at  the 
sport  writes  us  from  Bloomington,  Illinois^ 
this  interesting  epistle. 

Dear  Atlantic,  — 

Charles  D.  Stewart's  very  interesting  article 
in  the  June  Atlantic,  called  *  Belling  a  Fox,*  sets 
down  what  he  calls  three  facts.  From  experience 
in  following  the  trails  of  foxes  in  the  snow  I  can 
confirm  the  first  two  facts,  but  I  am  compelled  to 
differ  from  Mr.  Stewart  regarding  the  third,  which 
is,  *you  cannot  approach  within  gunshot  of  a 
fox.* 
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Several  ^eara  ago,  in  Punk's  Grove,  McLean 
bunty,  Dlinois,  while  I  was  following  the  tracks 
f  a  fox  in  the  snow,  footprints  indicated  that  an- 
ther man  had  been  following  the  same  tracks, 
met  him  later,  on  another  trip.  He  was  a  youns 
irm-hand  named  La  Follette,  and  his  boyhood 
ome  had  been  in  Virginia.  He  carried  a  shot- 
un  and  said  he  was  hunting  foxes  by  following 
tieir  tracks.  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  with  him. 
Ve  skirted  a  piece  of  dense  woods  and  came  upon 
racks  leading  into  the  woods,  which  he  pro- 
ounced  to  be  'long  tracks,'  and  explained  that 
tie  fox  was  starting  off  on  a  longhunting-trip 
ud  it  would  be  usdtess  to  follow.  The  tracks  led 
traightaway  through  the  woods. 

Later,  in  a  draw,  or  low  place,  we  came  upon 
^hat  he  called  'short  tracks,*  l^ing  from  the 
roods  into  open  country.  The  tracks  were  rigzag 
nd  advantage  was  taken  of  bare  pieces  of  ice  and 
rass.  La  Follette  stated  that  the  fox  was  ap- 
roaching  a  place  to  lie  down«  and  was  seeking  to 
onceal  its  tracks.  Within  a  few  minutes  we  ap- 
roached  a  fall-ploughed  field,  where  the  ridges 
"ere  bare  of  snow,  and  there  was  a  low  hill. 

Asking  that  I  remain  behind.  La  Follette  cau- 
iously  followed  the  tracks  and  stopped  frequently 
>  examine  the  ground  with  an  old-fashioned  spy- 
lass.  Two  red  foxes  were  approached  within 
unshot  as  they  were  apparently  asleep  on  the 
9p  of  the  hill  and  were  not  aware  of  the  hunter's 
resence.  They  were  not  seen  until  they  jumped 
p  to  run,  and  both  were  crippled  in  two  diots. 

We  followed  the  more  seriously  crippled  fox 
jr  about  two  miles,  but  spent  three  hours  in  cov- 
ring  this  distance.  After  examining  the  tracks, 
AFolIette  said  the  fox  would  lie  down  if  not 
ursued  too  closely;  and  we  sat  down  for  over  an 
our  to  let  it  'get  stiff'  before  the  final  carrful 
dvance  was  made  which  resulted  in  the  fox  being 
illed.  We  then  took  up  the  trail  of  the  second 
)x,  but  lost  it  later  when  the  snow  melted. 

La  Follette  told  me  that  the  fox  kiUed  that  day 
ras  the  eighth  kiUed  by  him  that  winter,  and 
lade  a  total  of  about  thirty  foxes  kiUed  by  him 
1  the  same  manner.  He  always  hunted  alone 
nd  found  the  foxes  by  tracking  them  in  the  snow. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  W.  Aldbich. 
«  «  « 

Horrors  as  might  be  pale,  as  usual,  before 
orrors  as  is. 
)ear  Atlantic, — 

A  'Contributor*  to  the  June  issue  writes  an 
musing  article  which  opens  with  these  words: 
[f  "tluit  blessed  word  Mesopotamia"  were  in 
ractical  use  to-day,  it  would  doubtless  suffer  the 
orror  of  becoming  Meso  or  Ma.' 

If  it  were  in  practical  use  to-day!  Is  it  not, 
erhaps,  to  many  thousands  of  British  soldiers 
nd  sailors?  At  any  rate  one  of  them,  sending  a 
atch  of  snapshots,  writes  as  follows: ' so  now  you 
now  what  Mespot  looks  like! * 

Thb  sounds  quite  'practical,*  and  moderately 
[escriptive! 

Yours  truly. 
Mart  Kellooo  Sherrill. 


Vernon  Keliogg's  pape 
Death  have  moved  many 
through  the  artificial  retio 
we  hedge  ourselves  in. 

Dbar  Atlantic, — 

I  find  it  impossible  to  refn 
few  words  in  an  attempt  to  e% 
intense  interest  and  satisfacti 
in  reading  'The  Biologist  Spea 
June  Atlantic,  While  I  have  j 
myself  to  be  an  'agnostic*  — 
ing  as  I  dare  call  herself  anj 
the  death  of  the  person  deai 
others,  I  have  read  here  and  i 
and  there  to  things  that  have 
particulariy  taken  in  conjui 
startling  and  impressive  dreai 
one.  But  the  condition  of  mi 
since  meeting  with  this  loss 
thousand  times  more  agonizi 
these  half-doubted,  agitating 
comfortable  theories  and  test 
appeared  in  articles  and  b 
spiritism;  and  now,  after  read 
pressed,  authoritative  essay,  I 
—  more  at  peace,  —  more  nea 
terrible  yet  inevitable  problei: 
and  so  grateful  to  the  author ' 
felt  impeUed  to  try  to  express 
and  inadequately,  my  indebte 
part  of  the  article  that  means  ] 
than  any  other  begins, '  Sadly 
give  you  no  comfort"'  —  end 
He  does  not  know.*  Butevei^ 
has  been  interesting  and  vali 
perplexity  and  sorrow.  Ho^ 
flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  lii 
I  have  the  comfort  of  rea 
Monthly!  And  this  article  I 
lighteninff,  convincing,  and 
afl  else  I  ve  read  on  the  subj< 

With  gratitude  unspeakabk 
Believe  me,  sincerd 


Was  ever  self-confession 
complete  than  this,  since 
himself  down  an  ass? 

Phiiadelphia,  June 
Dbar  Atlantic,  — 

That  vacuous  article  entit 
tutes  an  Educated  Person  T 
admitted  to  your  columns  for 
stated  that  no  man  can  fairiy 
who  lacks  the  power  to  use  1 
correctly,  impels  me  to  respoi 

In  the  first  place  I  am  the  f  ( 
degree  of  A.B.,  with  Honors  ii 
abo  am  a  Master  of  Arts,  a 
and  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
grees  having  been  granted  b; 
sity.  I  have  taught  at  Har 
Professorial  title  from  teachinj 
verrity.  I  am  a  Fdlow  of  the 
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here  U  Tyre?   Sidon?   ParU  cf  an  avio- 

receiving  such  answers,  week  in,  week 
L  any  wonder  teachers  forget  all  they  ever 
Is  it  any  wonder  teachers  lose  their  sense 
>r  and  their  hair?  £t  clamor  mens  ad  te 

CouN  C.  Clements. 
*  *  * 

following  elucidation  of  an  unsolved 
5  mystery  of  some  months'  standing 
to  us  from  the  professor  of  Romance 
gy  in  Columbia  University. 

TLANTIC, — 

Uuring  chronicle  which,  under  the  title  of 
e  Boy*s  Utopia,'  appeared  in  your  num- 
^ay,  begins  as  follows:  — 
ittle  nephew  was  three  and  a  half  when  he 
)  talk  aix)ut  "the  Stewart  Country,"  and 

five  and  six  when  he  gave  us  to  under- 
lat  the  subject  was  forever  closed.  The 
f  the  name  was  a  mystery  toe  never  faih- 
alics  mine).  Asked  why  it  was  called  so, 
d  say,  "That  is  its  name"  with  the  pa- 
om  of  answering  many  foolish  questions, 
ribed  it  as  "that  far  land  where  I  lived 
ulla  was  a  little  gayl,  too  little  to  be  my 

and  professed  to  be  able  to  visit  it  at 

the  flair  of  a  professional  philologist,  — 
it  needs  also  be  something  of  a  psycholo- 
[  continued,  with  mind  gently  alert,  my 
oi  the  article,  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
tion  of  the  puzzle  that  had  piqued  for 
e  curiosity  and  ingenuity  of  the  child's 
rcle. 

al  evidence  soon  furnished  the  clue, 
lidway  of  the  brief  narrative  occurs  the 
ion  of  the  explanation,  in  the  form  of 
ns  from  the  child's  own  entertaining 
y;  and  somewhat  farther  on  in  the  story 
the  complete  though  unconscious  con- 
/  evidence  of  the  aunt  who  tells  the  tale, 
en  I  lived  in  the  Stewart  Country"  —  1 
•  the  change  of  tone  that  marked  the 
opening:  it  was  a  kind  of  half -sad  dron- 
,  "I  sat  on  the  grass  and  my  Steioari 
^amb  climbed  up  into  the  tree  and  threw 
2:es  down  to  me."  .  .  .  "My  Stewart 
lamb"  was  the  hero  of  many  of  those 
il  tales.' 
or  the  aunt's  corroborative  contribu- 

[ay  a  relic  of  some  past  era  of  domestic 
nearthed  from  the  store-room  —  a  huge 
)n  of  white  canton  flannel  in  the  shap>e 
mal.  But  what  animal?  The  question 
g  discussed  in  the  language  of  the  old 
"Is-it-a-cat?  No-it-is-a-goat."  Some- 
trying  to  lift  it  by  an  imaginary  tail,  to 
ras  a  guinea  pig.  The  little  boy  sat  gaz- 
;  object  in  a  kind  of  trance. 
t  once  his  arms  opened  wide.  "My 
I^untry  lamb!"* 

demonstration  sufliciently  convincing? 
ay  a  relic  of  some  past  era  of  domestic 
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art  was  unearthed  Jrom  Ike  store-room,  .  .  . 
"My  Store-Room  Country  Lamb!"*  (My  Sto- 
woom  Tountwy  lamb.) 

Observe  that  the  child  could  not  pronounce  the 
letter  r  (witness  *gayr  and  'oynge')  either  in 
'store-room'  or  in  'Country'  —  which  is  pre- 
cisely why  the  chronicler,  unconsciously  true  to  a 
well-recognised  principle  in  the  science  of  pahe- 
ography,  nas  inserted  an  imagined  r  in  the  imagin- 
ary word  'Stewart,'  on  the  erroneous  supposi- 
tion that  in  view  ol  the  child's  lisp  in  the  word 
^tountwy'  there  ought  to  be  an  r  in  'Stewart' 
As  for  the  final  t  in  'Stewart,'  it  is  simply  the 
initial  t  of  the  child's  pronunciation  of  '  tountwy.' 

—  The  study,  by  the  way,  of  childish  mutilations 
or  modifications  of  speech,  and  the  possibility  of 
their  perpetuation  in  the  vocabulary  of  adults, 
such  as  tne  childish  reduplication  of  Old  French 
ante  (En^ish  atm/),  ante-^mie,  modem  French 
tante,  is  lately  coming  into  its  own. 

But  to  return  to  the 'Stewart  Country.'  This 
mysterious,  fascinating  Store-room  Country  ol 
Aladdin's  lamps  and  Seven-League  boots  and  all 
the  untold  wealth  of  quaint  and  curious  discarded 
treasures,  was  what  my  own  children  used  to  call 
the  Storff'Room.  The  one-time  children  are  now, 
alas,  all  flown  from  the  parental  roof-tree,  but  in 
\he  far*flung  ends  of  the  earth  to  which  the  AU- 
lanHc  penetrates,  they  will  doubtless  all  be  proud 
to  find  themselves  here  immortalixed  in  its  classic 

<v>lnmn«,  HeNBT  AuSED  ToDD. 

*  *  * 
Poetry  is  eternal,  and  —  who  knows? 

—  the  poet  may  be,  too. 

Oakland,  Caufobnia*  May  14, 1921. 

GENnJEMEN,  — 

I  am  herewith  sending  you  a  poem  of  mine  for 
your  magazine.  Should  you  deem  xny  poem 
worthy  of  publication,  I  should  appreciate  your 
sending  some  remuneration  to  me,  m  order  that 
I  might  buy  some  more  paper  and  ink  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  you  some  more  of  my  literary 
efforts.  Yours  truly. 


Gradually  the  AUanHc  is  finding  its  niche. 
Hopewell,  Viboinia, /uim  10, 1921. 
Deab  Atlantic,  — 

I  am  Employment  Manager  for  a  company  that 
is  hiring  in  fifty  girls  a  week,  and  I  have  severs! 
times  made  trips  through  the  State  to  get  a  line  on 
girl-power. 

I  arrived  the  other  night  in  a  town  about  deven 
o'clock  at  night,  and  found  three  hotels  abso- 
lutelv  fiUed  up.  1  had  my  Atlantic  undtrnvy  arm, 
as  I  had  been  reading  it  on  the  train.  As  I  stood 
at  the  counter,  wondering  what  to  do,  —  as  there 
was  no  Y.  W.  in  the  town,  —  the  clerk  asked  me 
to  come  to  one  side  as  he  wanted  to  speak  with 
me.  When  I  went  over  to  him,  he  said,  'Are  you 
with  the  "Y"?'  I  said,  'No.'  He  said,  'Well. 
I  saw  you  with  that  magazine  and  I  know  you 
must  be  all  right,  so  I  wanted  to  let  you  know 
that  I  have  a  room  here  that  the  Travelers'  Aid 
takes  by  the  month,  and  she  is  away  for  four 
days,  so  I'm  going  to  let  you  have  it.' 


The  same  thing  happened 

town;  for  drummers  seem  to 

imf  business  these  da  vs  and  th 

when  I  found  I  could  n't  ge 

phoned  to  a  dormitory  run  b: 

for  their  employees.    It  was  i 

a  dormitorv.  When  I  arrivec 

at  night,  the  watchman  let  n 

woricer  of  the  dormitory  polil 

told  me  how  to  find  my  quad 

to  go,  she  saw  I  had  in  mv  ha 

she  said,  'We  don't  usuwdy  ti 

way  at  this  time  of  the  nighl 

vour  voice  over  the  telephoD 

lady,  and  now  I  see  you  wit 

know  you  are  a  person  we  w 

with  us.' 

And  this  is  Virginia,  and  n 

Hereafter,  I  shall  always  a 

der  my  arm  in  my  travels. 

Mart  L. 

Woman  Employi 

«  *  * 

Here  is  a  letter  which 
mirably  a  recent  Atlantic 

Akron,  Qhi 
Gentlemen,  — 

To  your  illuminating  article 
foreign-bom  in  America,  pen 
ter  which  to  me  evidences  th 
the  sender  to  be  identified  wit 
try.  Wladyslaw  F.  Meszkowi 
ol  Unde  Sam,  writes:  — 

'Dear  Mr.  Captain  C.  South 
Have  receiving  your  tip  ( 
sary)  card  and  ^ad  to  retur 
thiULks  now  captain  I  am  I  g 
fine  and  working  hard  to  kec 
most  tell  you  captain  when  I  { 
to  school  for  a  while  and  af tei 
court  school  which  does  help 
working  a  little  job  in  mashi 
be  great  successful  some  day. 
^e  yet  and  wont  decided  to  I 
can  eorining  something  or  re 
tion.  .  .  .  'Yours 

"This  is  my  new  address, 
ing  in  working  sedation.   M 
just  as  same.' 

I  am  sure  that  many  other 
the  late  war  could  tell  ol  nu 
pride  our  foreign-bom  ez-sold 
of  them,  have  in  their  certij 
discharge.  Not  that  atf  of  th 
fight,  —  and  after  all,  who  i 
served,  they  feel  that  they  an 
or  'Hunldes.'  Surdy  all  wb 
try  to  see  that  they  are  not 
us  join  Walter  Frank  in  the  I 
'great  successful  some  day,'  s 
let  us  hdp  some  other  Widtei 
new  sdf-respect  and  pride. 

•    Very  truly  yc 

CONBTA 
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tions  of  a  publisher's 
led  to  live  a  definite 
—  to  proceed,  as  the 
On  a  hot  day  in  June, 
in  cooling  comfort  in 
ks,  *  with  their  inevi- 
svenings  and  the  first 
'  it  is  in  June  —  on  a 
jne  far  more  clearly 
BV'ords  for  midsummer 

A  Magnificait  Farce 
a  Book-Collector,  by 
relation  between  this 
pre\-ious  volume.  The 
}y  will  suggest  itself  to 
put  the  final  touches 
fore  leaving  Philadel- 
a  in  France  and  Eng- 
Atlantic  office  are  see- 
ress,  and  hope  to  have 
large  audience  he  has 
return  in  Septeml)er. 
nd  therefore  intensely 
Irion's  Amenities  ex- 
ss.  The  same  quality 
ircty  for  it  is  from  the 
mself  has  brought  to- 
>ns  that  have  sprung 
haps  most  notably  of 
'  collection  of  illustra- 
ossession,  that  he.  htvs 
J  re  for  his  new  book, 
record  of  friendships; 
;  the  friend  of  chosen 
at  have  gone  than  of 
own  who  stray  engag- 
rren  Hastings,  the  cen- 
icent  Farce,'  William 
d  Christopher  Morley 
Mr.  Newton's  host  of 
gle  without  any  more 
lous  than  Addison  de- 
f  Westminster  Abl)ey 

alj  those  whose  dust 


ay  Chapman's  books, 
,  Lloyd  Garrison,  has 
l1  years.  A  new  edition 
early  autumn  publica- 
hly  Press.  This  will  be 
ginal  edition  by  means 
f 


of  a  new  introduction,  written  in  this  year  of  1921, 
and  relating  the  significance  of  Garrison's  life  and 
work  to  the  present  time.  When  the  book  first 
appeared,  it  was  customary  for  American  writers 
to  speak  of  'the  war'  with  only  one  meaning, 
which  instantly  carried  the  reader's  mind  more 
than  half  a  century  back  into  American  history. 
The  last  few  years  have  changed  all  that;  but 
they  have  not  changed  the  meaning  of  a  spirit  like 
Garrison's,  and  Mr.  Chapman's  burning  portrait 
of  one  of  the  great  apostles  of  human  freedom  is 
as  timely  to-day,  when  material  and  spiritual  re- 
alities have  resumed  their  ancient  warfare,  as  it 
ever  was  or  ever  can  be. 

In  addition  to  its  new  introduction,  the  book 
will  be  equipped,  in  the  revised  edition,  with  a 
full  chronology  of  the  circumstances  of  Garrison's 
life,  with  a  r^ulting  gain  of  practical  usefulness 
for  purposes  of  study.  The  body  of  the  book, 
with  its  ardent  spiritual  message,  is  unchanged. 
*  ♦  * 
It  is  our  own  belief  that  not  only  the  boys  who 
have  read  The  Mutineers,  —  and  there  are  many 
of  them,  —  but  also  a  considerable  number  of 
fathers  and  older  brothers  —  for  many  of  these, 
besides,  have  been  reading  this  tale  of  the  sea  — 
will  rejoice  to  hear  that  Mr.  Charles  Board- 
man  Hawes  has  written  another  story  of  the 
same  general  character.  It  is  called  The  Great 
Quest,  and  has  been  making  its  serial  appearance, 
like  its  predecessor,  in  The  Open  Road,  with  which 
Mr.  llawes  himself  is  associated.  Of  course,  he 
never  went  to  sea  on  a  Yankee  vessel  in  the  first 
or  the  fourth  decade  of  the  last  century;  but  he 
has  done  the  next  best  thing  for  a  man  with  the 
story-teller's  gift:  he  has  made  a  hobby  of  the 
study  of  old  log-books  and  maritime  narratives  of 
many  sorts,  so  that  the  nautical  atmosphere  in 
which  his  books  move  and  have  their  l>eing  is  au- 
thentic to  quite  a  rare  degree.  One  amusing  evi- 
dence of  this  is  that,  when  the  meticulous  proof- 
reader questions  an  unfamiliar  word  in  Mr. 
Hawes's  manuscript,  he  can  not  only  retort  with 
a  confident  Stet  in  the  nuirgin  of  the  proof,  but 
also  fortify  his  position  by  chapter-and  verse 
reference  to  the  source  of  his  strange  term  o!  the 
sea. 

But  no  amount  of  authenticity  could  make  a 
dull  yam  readable.  Mr.  Hawes's  new  story.  The 
Great  Quest,  which  deals  with  mad  adventures  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  is  anything  but  a  dull 
yarn.  In  fact,  we  believe  it  marks  a  distinct  ad- 
vance in  Mr.  Hawes's  capacity  as  a  story-teller. 
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How  that  capacity  has  impressed  an  adult  reader 
of  hh  first  book  may  be  seen  in  a  letter  written  by 
Professor  Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  ol  Boston  Univer- 
sity, after  making  the  acquaintance  of  The  Mutir 
neers  several  months  ago:  'I  have  read  Mr. 
Hawes's  Mutineers  till  the  finger  of  scorn  was 
pointedatme!  **  A  man  grown,"  they  cried,  "read- 
inga  boys*  book  and  keeping  it  from  the  children ! " 
But  I  got  siATied  first,  ^liat  could  I  do?  It  is 
real  boys*  stuff,  and  a  right  good  story.  I  am  glad 
such  themes  have  not  been  lost  yet  to  boys  and 
men!* 

Mr.  Hawes,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  younger 
graduates  of  Bowdoin  College.  His  wife,  a  true 
helpmeet  in  all  his  work,  is  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
George  W.  Cable. 

•  •  ^ 

The  name  ol  Miss  Nancy  Byrd  Turner,  a 
Virginian  writer  who  for  several  years  has  been 
editor  of  the  'Children*s  Page*  in  the  Youth* s 
Companion,  has  long  been  familiar  to  those  who 
care  for  the  better  sort  of  American  verse,  whether 
for  younger  or  older  readers.  Her  poems  —  the 
word  is  used  advisedly  —  have  app^ued  in  many 
magazines,  but  never,  up  to  the  present  time,  in  a 
book  of  her  own.*  JSuch  a  book  will  be  issued  in 
September  by  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  under 
the  title.  Zodiac  Town. 

It  is  a  book  that  children  may  be  counted  upon 
to  like,  both  for  its  verses  and  for  the  prose  that 
binds  them  together.  The  children  need  not  be 
told,  but  their  elders  may  be  interested  to  know 
that,  when  the  verses  which  form  a  large  part  of 
this  volume  first  came  to  the  Atlantic  office,  they 
came,  with  many  more,  as  detached  bits  of  rhyme 
bearing  no  obvious  relation  to  one  another.  Their' 
charm  and  cleverness  led  to  a  suggestion  to  Miss 
Turner  that,  if  she  could  devise  some  way  to  weld 
a  portion  of  them  into  a  coherent  whole,  a  book 
might  be  the  result.  This  she  achieved  through 
the  invention  of  the  story-scheme  of  Zodiac 
Town  and  the  production  of  the  new  verses 
and  the  prose  which  constitute  the  frame-work  of 
the  narrative.  It  was  a  piece  of  literary  crafts- 
manship so  deftly  wrought  that  we  cannot  help 
believing  this  knowledge  of  it  will  enhance  the  in- 
terest oi  cKe  book  lor  all  who  care  for  feats  of  lit- 
erary skill.  If  we  did  not  believe  it  to  be  an  un- 
commonly successful  feat,  of  course  we  should 
say  nothing  about  it 

The  pictures  in  Zodiac  Tovm  must  have  a  word 
of  their  own.  They  are  the  first  American  work  of 
a  young  English  artist.  Miss  Winifred  Bromhall, 
who  came  to  Boston  from  London  less  than  a  year 
ago,  and  is  now  curator  of  the  Children*8  Art 
Centre  at  the  South  End  Music  School  in  Boston. 
If  ever  author  and  illustrator  were  qualified  by 
experience  and  sympathy  to  appeal  directly  to 
the  yoimg.  Miss  Turner  and  Miss  Bromhall  pos- 
sess these  qualifications. 


The  Seven  Age*  of  Man^  by  Ralph  Bergen- 
gren,  scheduled  for  September  pub!  ntion,  wiU 
be  the  fourth  book  by  this  author  to  ..^ypear  on 
the  list  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Press.  The  Ust  is 
still  young,  and  no  other  author  is  represented 
upon  it  by  so  many  titles.  His  Jane,  Joseph,  and 
John,  an  illustrated  book  of  verses  for  children, 
and  his  little  volume  of  essays.  The  Comforts  cf 
Home,  appeared  in  1918.  These  were  followed,  in 
1919,  by  a  second  volume  of  brief  essays.  The 
Perfect  Gentleman,  The  new  book  is  a  collection 
of  characteristically  whimsical  papers,  akin  to 
The  Comforts  of  Home  and  The  Perfect  Grr**Uman 
in  manner,  but  more  a  unit  than  either  c  these 
volumes  in  point  of  substance*  and  in  its  presenta- 
tion of  a  shrewd  and  humorous  philosophy  of 
life.  Mr.  Bergengren  cultivates  this  philosophy 
the  year  round  at  Scituate,  just  far  enough  from 
Boston  to  keep  out  of  the  turmoil  of  a  dty,  yet 
not  too  far  to  cast  a  philosopher*s  eye  upon  the 
ways  of  huddled  human  society  when  there  is  any 
danger  of  forgetting  what  it  is  like. 
«  «  « 

All  these,  and  one  more.  Inside  the  House  Beau- 
tiful^ a  companion  volume  to  What  Matces  the 
House  Beautiful,  by  Henrietta  C.  Peabody,  are 
September  books.  It  is  a  little  premature  to  begin 
talking  now  about  our  October  books,  but  surely 
it  is  permissible  to  remaric  that  next  month  we 
shall  have  something  to  say  about  the  Life  aru^ 
Letters  of  Henry  Lee  Higginson  by  Professor 
Bliss  Perry,  of  Harvard  University;  a  delightful 
little  book  ol  verses.  Many  Children,  by  Mrs. 
Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer,  with  illustrations 
by  Florence  Wyman  Ivins ;  the  strangest  of  true 
stories  of  a  bear,  profusely  illustrated  with  strik- 
ing photographs,  by  William  Lyman  Under- 
wood, of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; and  a  reprint  of  the  Christmas  daasic. 
The  Visit  of  St,  Nicholas,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Bruce  Rogers,  who  is  now  associated  with  the 
Press  of  William  Edwin  Rudge,  in  Mount  Ver- 
non, New  York. 

Of  all  these  matters,  more  anon.  We  have  been 
holding  our  peace  about  them  so  long  that  it  is 
safer  to  dear  the  throat  in  this  manner  before  be- 
ginning to  talk  a  month  hence. 
«  «  « 

A  word  was  said  here  in  June  about  a  new 
educational  text.  Youth  and  the  New  Worlds 
edited  by  Ralph  P.  Boas,  which  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  Press  is  adding  to  its  list.  This  word 
must  have  failed  to  reach  a  potential  editor  in 
one  of  the  State  Universities,  for  he  has  recently 
proposed  a  compilation  of  Atlantic  articles 
dealing  with  education,  science,  politics,  indus- 
try, religion,  and  the  position  of  women  in  the 
modem  world.  Is  it  not  a  good  omen  for  a 
new  book  when  a  second  editor  wants  to  pn^ 
duce  something  dse  exactly  like  it? 
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I  nursing,  for  backyard  play- 
ids;  they  hi  ve  enunciated  a  phil- 
ly  of  the  family,  developed  a  tech- 
i  of  case-work,  and  formulated 
ods  for  conducting  the  philan- 
»ic  enterprises  which  have  been 
ally  accepted  as  an  essential  part 
I  organization. of  society.  It  has 
social  heresy  to  inveigh  against  or 
question  the  fundamental  impor- 
I  of  these  charities.  Indifferent  to  a 
tst  so  feeble  as  to  be  practically 
Eird,  mstitutions  for  social  uplift 
followed  our  spread  across  the  con- 
t  like  prairie  tumble-weed  blown 
1  autumn  gale. 

it  something  has  happened  in  the 
y^ear  or  so.  The  apparently  solid 
ort  of  these  societies  has  shown 

of  giving  way.  The  expensive 
nthropies,  manned  by  profession- 
trained  and  highly  paid  experts 
I  careful  individual  work  with  the 
djusted,  have  been  supported  by  a 
h  public.  The  gifts  came  from  the 
»sors  of  old  wealth,  who  had  been 
ed  to  accept  philanthropic  obliga- 

a»  paramount,  a  sort  of  first  lien 
'operty,  and  from  the  possessors  of 
wealth,  sjBeking  outlets  for  their 
lus.  The  money  came  compare^ 
y  easily.  A  mushroom  tradition  of 
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the  ethical  beauty  of  dying  poor  gave 
impetus  to  the  generous  impulses  of 
the  donors.  Rich  Americans  have 
'gone  in'  for  philanthropy  as  the  Eng- 
lish gentleman  goes  in  for  sport.  Each 
man  has  adopted  his  pet  charity,  has 
preyed  upon  his  friends  for  help,  and 
been  preyed  upon  in  turn. 

Tins  impulse  of  giving  did  not  always 
imply  personal  sacrifice.  'Give  till  it 
hurts'  was  a  slogan  developed  by  the 
war  emergency.  In  the  piping  days  of 
peace  such  drastic  advice  would  have 
defeated  its  own  ends.  'Give  as  much 
as  you  comfortably  can'  is  about  as 
strong  a  stimulus  as  we  can  stand  to- 
day. Of  late  the  charitable  institu- 
tions, perhaps  in  desperation,  have  as- 
sumed a  truculent  tone,  an  air  of 
authoritative  activity,  of  an  implied 
right  to  our  donations,  that  has  robbed 
us  of  the  grace  of  generosity.  We  con- 
fess to  a  harried  feeling  in  the  presence 
of  the  grim  alternatives  daily  offered  to 
us,  of  either  surrendering  our  money  or 
accepting  a  major  responsibility  for  the 
downfall  of  philanthropic  institutions. 

Must  we  bear  the  burden  of  moral 
obloquy  imposed  upon  us  by  the  anx- 
ious philanthropists,  or  is  there  some 
justifiable  limit  to  our  charitable  efforts 
to  help  our  less  fortunate  brethren? 
May  it  not  be  just  possible  that  this 
revolt  of  the  giving  public  is  not  alto- 
gether selfish,  but  is  the  harbinger  of 
a  moral  revolution? 


n 

A  survey  of  the  philanthropic  quan- 
dary discloses  some  new  elements  in  the 
complex.  Thousands  of  families  in  the 
past  had  incomes*  with  a  comfortable 
surplus,  which  was  available  for  the 
support  of  an  elaborate  systenf  of  phil- 
anthropies. These  surpluses  have  fallen 
into  the  remorseless  grasp  of  the  col- 
lector of  surtaxes.  Our  national,  and 
only  Intimate,  conmiunity-chest  now 


offers  sanctuary  to  the 
used  to  be  lavished  on  1 
orphan.  This  is  a  com 
might  be  easily  overlool 
a  factor  of  significance  f 
times.  We  have  seen  fi 
mon  good,  to  appropi 
pockets  of  our  citizens  si 
that  they  make  the  lar( 
recent  years  to  the  ca 
thropy  seem  like  a  tiny 
gakixy. 

If  we  can  tax  so  heavi 
of  war  without  raising 
test,  would  it  not  be 
something  commensura 
of  peace  without  reaping 
The  money  has  passe 
reach  of  the  philanthro 
responsibility  associatei 
mer  use  passed  with  it?  . 
duty  is  it  to  see  that  t 
world?  Is  it  not  the  nai 
the  people  who  inhabi 
not  of  a  selected  few, 
people?  Can  we  not  loc 
day  when  our  philanthrc 
will  be  brought  to  our  at 
an  appeal  from  boards  o 
by  a  tax-bill  from  the 
stituted  authorities? 

Whatever  the  future 
us,  the  community  of  t 
no  longer  support  priva 
the  scale  and  in  the  man 
in  the  past.  We  are  fon 
selves  whether  the  basis 
thropic  movement  is  soi 
is  doing  an  essential  wor 
that  work  can  be  carriec 
of  a  general  refusal  on  1 
public  to  back  the  phila 

What  lies  at  the  root 
thropic  impulse?  The  i 
say  brotherly  love.  But 
takes  a  very  different 
that  we  diow  toward  ov 
ers.  It  could  hardly  be 
ship,  for  it  assumes  no  ( 
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large  do  these  cases  bulk  in  the  total 
number  of  individuals  dealt  with?  How 
do  such  successes  balance  the  effort, 
money,  enthusiasm,  and  vital  energy 
that  have  gone  into  these  attempts  at 
human  reconstruction?  In  our  own  per- 
sonal lives,  who  has  influenced  us  save 
those  whose  family  relations,  social 
status,  and  range  of  interests  most 
closely  approximate  our  own?  We 
should  regard  as  an  impertinence,  if 
done  to  us,  the  invasion  of  spiritual 
privacy  that  the  more  tolerant  victims 
of  misfortune  accept  as  part  of  their 
disabiUty.  They  act  upon  our  advice 
if  they  must,  they  disregard  it  if  they 
can,  but  they  preserve  untouched  the 
inner  citadel  of  their  personality, 
whence  their  fighting  forces  may  sally 
forth  once  the  siege  is  raised.  Could 
we  accomplish  as  much  with  as  well- 
bred  dignity?  ' 

A  serious  defect,  seemingly  inherent 
in  the  organization  of  philanthropic 
effort,  is  the  intense  individualism  of 
each  unit  and  the  frequent  jealousy  or 
disregard  of  one  another.  It  may  be 
the  fault  of  their  virtues,  each  organi- 
zation having  an  almost  fanatical  sense 
that  it  holds  the  key  to  human  regen- 
eration. To  the  outsider  it  looks  like  a 
lot  of  ants  tugging  from  all  sides  at  a 
dead  beetle.  The  beetle  does  not  move, 
and  the  ants  use  a  prodigious  amount 
of  energy,  to  no  avail.  Cooperation  is 
a  word  often  on  the  lips  of  the  social 
worker,  but  not  always  understood. 
Indeed,  such  fundamental  cooperation 
as  has  been  achieved  has  usually  been 
accomplished  by  forming  an  additional 
cooperating  agency  to  accomplish  it. 
And  yet,  duplication  of  effort  or  fail- 
ure to  recognize  reasonable  limits  to 
the  number  of  philanthropic  estab- 
lishments is  a  spoliation  of  the  whole 
community. 

A  more  fundamental  danger,  and  one 
to  which  the  best  are  prone,  is  reluc- 
tance to  let  go  and  cease  functioning 


when  the  need  is  pas 
rooted  traditions,  per 
<x>nspire  to  keep  a 
which  have  served  the 
continued  existence  is 
on  the  community.  I 
of  directors  that  will  i 
of  its  experiment  oi 
changing  conditions 
tirely  new  alignment 
is  to  fidfiU  its  purpose 
day  nursery  does  clo 
fight  for  mothers'  pei 
phan  asylum  lets  its  pi 
it  places  out  its  charg 
do  not  the  chimneys 
taken  charity  pour  ou 
high-priced  coal  on  a 
long  ceased  to  have  ai 
an  organization?  No 
seems  more  difiicult  1 
this  passion  for  a  phi) 
own  sake.  Endowm 
what  should  be  only 
give  immortality  to  tht 
itory;  until  our  land  ii 
with  foundations  and  ii 
fetter  the  free  spirit 
world. 

m 

Are  the  philanthropi 
an  essential  work?  In 
ty  there  are  the  disce 
eyes  to  see  an  evil  and 
vision  a  good  that  can 
of  it.  They  gather  rou 
whom  they  can  ins] 
enthusiasm,  and  try  o 
These  are  the  social  pi 
ers  to  whom  we  all  lo 
In  so  far  as  charitabh 
the  spirit  of  these  adve 
the  ideal  of  their  own  ] 
ing,  they  do  a  vital  m 
future,  as  in  the  past,  w 
social  progress.  But  tl 
many  philanthropic  ai 
they  are  to  go  on  for 
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of  the  nin- 

le  ballot-box 

much  of  its 

ist  may  say, 
if  we  do  not 
>  will?  If  we 
ried  mothers. 
If  we  do  not 
)w  can  needy 

iplex  as  ours 
lould  depend 
pic  groups  to 
ping  and  the 
ng  done,  and 
>uld  continue 
r  bounty.  It 
ny  communi- 
the  responsi- 
l  are  we  going 
ic  is  bringing 
le  by  refusing 
k^ate  charities 
her  that  scale 
t  or  not.  On 
nains  a  mass 

devotion  to 
'Id,  available 
low  can  such 
ch  energy,  be 
mtage?  How 
i  the  philan- 
eserved,  and 
lated? 

which  has  a 
c  societies  to 
iman  sin  and 
1  has  practi- 
)t  necessarily 
B  more  richly 
m  may  say, 
ity  be  with- 
problems  are 

second  city, 
k  only  by  the 
sly  inclined.* 
ty's  standard 

to  its  educa- 


tional opportunities,  its  living  condi- 
tions, its  civic  enthusiasm,  its  moral 
standards,  its  homogeneity  of  feeling, 
and  not  to  the  efforts  that  any  one 
group  may  make  to  improve  any  other 
group? 

The  status  of  the  philanthropies  dur- 
ing the  war  was  a  revelation  like  that 
made  by  a  dazzling  streak  of  lightning. 
During  those  momentous  years  there 
were  high  wages,  prohibition,  and 
plenty  of  work  for  everyone.  The 
demands  on  the  charitable  societies 
dropped  fifty  per  cent  and  more.  The 
poor  and  the  sick  seemed  to  be  no  more 
with  us.  The  question  forced  itself 
upon  us,  'Is  it  possible  that  the  philan- 
thropies have  been  on  the  wrong  tack, 
that  fair  wages  and  decent  living  condi- 
tions are  the  basis  of  a  sound  civiliza- 
tion, and  that  the  philanthropists  are 
but  poulticing  a  surface  sore?'  There 
were  some  few  associations  which  saw 
in  the  light  of  this  great  experiment  the 
portent  of  their  own  ultimate  dissolu- 
tion. Though  of  making  philanthro- 
pies there  seems  no  end,  of  ending  them 
there  seems  to  be  no  beginning,  so  that 
the  total  number  in  existence  has  not 
been  appreciably  reduced  by  the  world- 
shaking  convulsions  of  the  war. 

A  new  orientation  has,  however, 
taken  place  in  the  public  mind  toward 
the  philanthropist  as  the  sensitive 
register  of  human  suffering,  and  the 
chief  guide  to  the  alleviation  of  human 
misery.  We  are  beginning  to  recognize 
that  the  same  passion  for  humanity 
that  inspires  one  man  to  lavish  money 
on  baby  welfare,  rescue  homes  for  girls, 
and  Christmas  dinners  for  the  poor 
makes  another  man  a  radical.  The 
impulses  in  both  cases  are  the  same, 
but  the  second  man  is  trying  to  think 
more  fundamentally  than  the  first. 
His  methods  may  be  clumsy  and  his 
suggested  solution  crude,  but  his  aim 
is  to  remove  the  causes  of  human  de- 
spair,  not  to  risk  the  loss  of  precious 
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time  by  attempting  to  modify  thdr 
tragic  oonsequences. 

The  philanthropists  belong  to  a  class 
on  which  the  injustices  of  our  present 
basis  of  society  have  not  borne  heavily. 
They  serve  unconsciously  as  a  bulwark 
of  the  status  9110,  for  whose  defects  they 
are  ready  and  eager  to  apply  pallia^ 
tives.  They  are  the  great  menders  and 
patchers-up  of  society,  not  the  sur- 
geons who  cut  deep  into  the  festering 
sore  and  scrape  the  bone.  They  express 
the  tenderness  and  pity  of  man,  not  his 
reasoning  intelligence.  Their  technique 
is  developed  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, but  their  philosophy  lags  far  be- 
hind. They  know  better  how  to  do  a 
thing  than  why.  We  must  turn  to  diem 
for  methods,  the  fruit  of  long  and  care- 
ful experiment;  but  as  yet  they  have 
offered  us  no  fundamental  basis  for  the 
work  of  human  improvement.  It  is  not 
through  their  eyes  that  we  shall  see  life 
steadily  and  see  it  whole. 

IV 

The  interlocutor  queries,  'What  are 
we  here  for? '  and  instead  of  being  satis- 
fied with  the  exemplary  reply,  *To  help 
others,'  invites  disaster  by  persisting, 
*But  what  are  the  others  here  for?* 
Here  is  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  philan- 
thropic movement.  In  the  soul  of  the 
philanthropist  stirs  a  passion  for  bet^ 
terment,  a  real  desire  that  life  shall  be 
more  endurable  for  us  all.  But  in  the 
method  he  employs  he  ignores  partici- 
pation by  the  'others.'  He  uses  the 
ways  of  an  aristocracy  instead  of  those 
native  to  a  democracy. 

The  major  indictment  against  phil- 
anthropy is  that  it  has  ignored  the 
opportunities  democracy  offers  for  re- 
forms from  within.  It  has  distracted 
our  minds  and  attention  from  commun- 
ity responsibility  for  the  removal  of 
social  defects.  It  has  encouraged  us  to 
leave  reforms  to  the  activity  of  self- 


appointed  groups.  Its  reforms  have 
tended  to  be  superficial,  because  it  has 
everywhere  sdected  for  its  leaders 
those  interested  in  philanthropy,  but 
not  in  democracy.  The  typical  lover 
of  his  kind  will  pour  out  money  for  the 
starving  Chinese  though  he  may  hesi- 
tate to  contribute  to  campaign  expen- 
ses for  public-school  associations.  The 
novice  can  catch  the  thrill  of  teaching 
folk-dancing  to  the  tenement-house 
child  or  distributing  bread  tickets  to  the 
poor;  but  an  offer  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  a  board  of  health  'clean-up  cam- 
paign' requires  imagination  of  a  differ- 
ent order. 

Yet  a  great  people  conunitted  to  the 
experiment  of  organizing  a  democratic 
society  fails  in  so  far  as  it  refuses  to  use 
the  forms  appropriate  to  democracy. 
Here  about  us  are  all  the  types  of  com- 
munity effort  that  we  have  so  far 
evolved:  boards  of  health,  school  com- 
mittees, overseers  of  the  poor,  courts, 
probation  systems,  boards  of  parole, 
poorhouses,  conunissioners  for  the 
blind,  public  libraries,  departments  for 
the  care  of  defectives,  for  the  care  of 
children,  for  giving  mothers'  pensions, 
for  the  supervision  of  public  safety,  for 
the  treatment  of  the  tubercular,  hospi- 
tals, dispensaries,  parks  and  play- 
grounds—  and  yet  how  few  philan- 
thropists try  loyally  to  work  out  their 
problems  through  this  wealth  of  agen- 
cies before  organizing  associations  of 
their  own. 

And  where  is  the  reformer  who  ever 
feels  that,  once  a  law  is  passed  and  a 
department  created,  there  is  any  fur- 
ther responsibility  on  his  shoulders? 
Yet,  if  we  had  the  wit  to  see  it,  our 
responsibility  is  then  but  just  begin- 
ning. City  and  county  and  state  offi- 
cials are  only  our  leaders;  we  are  the 
rank  and  file,  who  must  stand  back  of 
them  if  they  are  to  be  truly  effective. 
An  autocracy  does  not  need  the  coop* 
eration  of  its  citizens;  it  is  not  organ- 
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accomplish  more  for  the  welfare  of  our 
youthful  citizens  than  the  work  any 
private  society  for  the  care  of  babies 
could  do  in  twenty  years. 

Has  philanthropy  any  place,  then,  in  a 
modern  community?  The  concern  of 
the  philanthropist  is  legitimately  with 
those  social  responsibilities  not  yet 
assumed  by  all.  A  group  of  persons 
dedicating  themselves  to  the  study  of 
existing  evils,  to  the  practice  of  admit- 
tedly temporary  demonstrations  of  im- 
proved methods  for  combatting  these 
evils,  and  to  a  determination  never  to 
shoulder  any  permanent  responsibility 
for  the  carrying-out  of  reforms,  has  a 
very  important  place  in  society  to-day. 
If  such  a  group  of  social  experimenters 
has,  after  a  suitable  interval  of  time, 
failed  to  persuade  the  community  of  the 
value  of  the  suggested  reforms  so  that 
the  authorities  are  ready  to  adopt 
them,  it  should  feel  no  false  pride  in 
abandoning  the  venture.  The  experi- 
ment may  have  been  impracticable; 
other  forces  in  the  community  may 
have  been  attacking  the  problem  from 
a  more  advantageous  position;  or  pub- 
lic sympathy,  without  which  no  reform 
is  possible,  may  have  been  lacking.  In 
any  case  the  paddle-wheels  are  beating 
empty  air,  and  it  behooves  the  reform- 
ers to  conserve  their  fuel  till  the  tide 
comes  in.  Such  an  attitude  requires 
a  very  high  order  of  self-effacement, 
though  one  surely  not  beyond  the  ca- 
pacities of  true  lovers  of  their  kind. 

The  reluctance  of  organized  socie- 
ties to  surrender  their  work  to  the  com- 
munity itself  is  not  always  due  to  an 
exaggerated  sense  of  the  importance 
of  their  own  contribution,  but  may  be 
inspired  by  a  very  real  fear  of  a  conse- 
quent lowering  of  standards.  The  ap- 
prehension is  understandable,  but  it  is 
shortsighted.  How  many  persons  who 
have  seriously  tried  to  cooperate  with 
public  servants  have  found  them  im- 
possible to  work  with?  In  some  corn- 
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munities  there  is  political  corruption  of 
a  serious  nature.  This  does  not,  how- 
ever, justify  turning  to  private  charity 
as  a  way  out.  It  might  serve  the  poor 
and  suffering  of  such  a  city  much  better 
if  all  the  charitable  institutions  closed 
their  doors  and  used  their  time  and 
money  to  establish  and  back  a  good 
government.  In  most  of  our  cities  the 
government,  though  often  inefficient 
and  unenlightened,  is  not  corrupt,  or 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  citizens 
who  have  no  private  axe  to  grind.  The 
worst  failures  are  due  to  the  fact  that, 
as  soon  as  the  officials  are  elected,  the 
public  forgets  all  about  them  and  leaves 
them  to  the  companionship  of  the  few 
who  come  to  abuse  and  the  many  who 
come  to  get  some  favor  for  themselves 
or  their  friends.  Public  servants  can 
hardly  credit  their  senses  when  citizens 
come  with  a  desire  to  back  them  in 
doing  a  difficult  task,  or  to  help  them 
in  their  efforts  to  carry  on  their  work 
efficiently.  Citizens  have  no  one  except 
themselves  to  thank  if  an  official,  left 
to  the  mercies  of  the  self-seeking,  be- 
comes careless  in  self-defense  or  cor- 
rupt through  evil  associations. 

Think  of  the  daily  battle  the  officers 
of  a  board  of  health  have  to  fight  1  They 
are  the  bane  of  every  vicious  element 
in  a  city,  the  enemy  of  every  man  who 
wishes  to  break  the  sanitary  laws. 
Every  dishonest  landlord,  every  filthy 
tenant  hates  them.  They  are  hounded 
by  peddlers  who  wish  to  be  exceptions 
to  the  law;  by  the  dealers  who  prefer 
to  leave  their  trash  on  the  sidewalk;  by 
butchers  who  are  unwilling  to  screen 
their  premises;  by  stable-keepers  who 
refuse  to  remove  manure;  by  irate  par- 
ents who  see  no  sense  in  quarantine; 
by  the  gentry  who  spit  on  the  side- 
walk; and  by  lodging-house  keepers 
who  do  not  think  eight  sleeping  in  a 
hall  bedroom  excessive.  The  law-abid- 
ing citizens  leave  the  board  of  health 
alone. 


Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  officiak 
feel  that  the  hand  of  man  is  against 
them,  and  sometimes  weaken  in  play- 
ing such  a  losing  game?  If  only  the 
people  could  realize  that  the  board  of 
health  is  their  creation,  trying  in  the 
face  of  mountainous  difficulties  to  carry 
out  their  orders  and  make  the  com- 
munity a  place  of  safety  for  them  and 
their  children,  they  might  feel  a  share 
in  the  responsibilities,  a  pride  in  the 
achievements,  and  a  sense  of  personal 
failure  in  the  mistakes.  Real  contact  on 
the  part  of  citizens  with  governmental 
problems  often  brings  home  the  fact 
that  the  defects  which  loom  large  are 
due  to  a  lack  of  money,  of  public  back- 
ing, and  of  legal  autJiority  —  circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  the  of- 
ficial, but  within  the  power  of  his 
employer,  the  public 

The  high  standards  of  our  heavfly 
endowed  and  well-managed  philan- 
thropies may  be  beyond  our  station  in 
life.  A  democracy  has  to  surrender 
a  certain  perfection  of  efficiency.  We 
deplore  it,  though  we  know  the  com- 
pensations are  great.  We  make  our 
mistakes,  but  we  learn  from  our  fail- 
ures and  develop  a  power  that  would 
be  withheld  from  us  if  we  were  per- 
petually guarded  from  error  by  superior 
intelligences. 

The  taking  over  by  towns  and  states 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  care  and 
prevention  of  tuberculosis,  a  work  ably 
initiated  all  over  tiie  country  by  the 
anti-tuberculosis  associations,  undoubt- 
edly meant  in  some  places  an  inferior 
quality  in  the  treatment  given;  but 
the  comprehensiveness  of  the  work 
that  is  being  done  and  the  promise  that 
the  activity  throughout  the  country 
makes  for  an  eventual  control  of  the 
dread  disease,  is  something  no  private 
organization,  however  efficient  and 
ably  run^  could  have  hoped  to  attain. 
Yet  anti-tuberculosis  associations  con- 
tinue to  exist,  refusing  to  recognize  that 
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tlieir  pioDeer  work  is  done  and  that 
their  outpoBts  should  be  moved  further 
on. 

L^  aid  societies  have  figured  as 
diarities  smce  their  inception.  Only 
recently  a  profoundly  significant  change 
of  attitude  has  begun  to  show  itself  in 
the  minds  of  those  cognizant  of  the 
laws  m  the  relation  between  justice  and 
the  poor.  L^al  advice  for  those  with 
anall  means  is  being  accepted  as  a  part 
of  the  public  administration  of  justice, 
a  responsibility  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
not  a  benefit  conferred  by  the  rich  on 
their  less  fortunate  fellows.  The  very 
kd  that  the  impecunious  client  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  system  itself  brings 
him  the  assistance  of  the  public  agen- 
das of  our  juridical  machinery,  which 
are  not  80  readily  available  to  the  pri- 
nte  organization.  The  needs  of  the 
litigant  become  of  primary  concern  to 
those  responsible  both  for  protecting 
his  rights  and  for  enforcing  the  decrees 
of  the  law-makers. 

In  the  educational  world  the  kinder- 
svtens  have  passed  through  somewhat 
the  same  cycle.  They  were  begun  as 
tn  experiment,  by  private  enthusiasts, 
then  given  a  grudging  hospitality  by 
oar  public-school  system,  and  finally 
«acpted  in  their  entirety  as  an  essen- 
tiil  part  of  the  educational  course  in  all 
Pt^gressive  commimities.  And  yet  oc- 
cukmal  settlement  houses  have  main- 
tamed  kindergartens  close  to  those  of 
adjacent  schools,  on  the  ground  that  the 
«hool  was  crowded  or  the  teachers  not 
» skilled  as  their  own.  Did  the  idea 
of  lending  an  extra  room  for  the  use  of 
the  public  school,  or  bringing  commu- 
nity pressure  to  bear  to  increase  school- 
equipment  and  to  improve  the  quality 
of  tl»  teachers,  lie  beyond  the  range  of 
possibilities  in  the  minds  of  these  set- 
tlonent  directors?  Such  institutions 
have  kept  up  their  old  routine,  instead 
of  using  their  freedom  to  try  new  ways 
of  bringing  Bght  into  dark  places.  The 


amount  of  public  money  available  for 
experiments  is  always  small.  The  tax- 
payer is  perhaps  justifiably  reluctant 
to  have  his  money  used  for  purposes 
which  may  prove  to  be  Utopian;  so  that 
many  promising  but  untried  methods 
must  wait  on  the  generosity  and  ini- 
tiative of  private  enthusiasts  for  their 
testing  out.  This  makes  the  plodding 
work  of  an  institution  which  accepts 
itself  as  a  fixed  part  of  the  social  uni- 
verse so  deeply  disappointing. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  acts 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  an 
enlightened  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
private  charities  to  bear  the  burden 
of  the  tragedies  of  industry,  but  they 
lifted  from  the  philanthropic  agencies 
burdens  which  the  industry  should  it- 
self bear.  The  acts  suddenly  made  the 
problem  distinct.  They  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  industries  to  the  cost  of  acci- 
dents, which  had  been  previously  borne 
by  the  families  of  the  victims  and  the 
philanthropies  of  the  community,  and 
had  now  become  a  heavy  drag  on  the 
profits  of  production.  The  expense  was 
quickly  recognized  as  excessive,  and 
intelligent  efforts  were  made  to  reduce 
it.  The  most  spectacular  effect  has  been 
the  greatly  increased  demand  for  safety 
appliances,  medical  and  nursing  care 
in  factories,  and  a  final  and  perhaps 
determining  pressure  for  the  prohibi- 
tion amendment.  The  philanthropist 
might  have  gone  on  indefinitely  carry- 
ing tJie  load;  but  when  the  responsibil- 
ity for  faulty  industrial  conditions  was 
thrown  on  the  community  at  large, 
through  additional  cost  of  the  products 
of  industry,  something  fimdamental 
took  place. 

The  Mothers'  Pension  acts  have  had 
a  similar  history.  They  have  removed 
a  crushing  weight  from  the  shoulders 
of.  women  with  young  children,  and 
placed  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the  tax- 
payers. The  tax-payers,  however,  per- 
fohn  a  double  function.  They  not  only 
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provide  money  for  the  pensions,  but 
make  and  enforce  the  laws  as  well. 
They  have  not  been  content  with  dol- 
ing out  groceries  and  paying  rent»  but 
have  made  new  laws  about  deserting 
husbands,  and  have  stimulated  the 
activity  of  the  courts  and  the  extras 
diting  agents  to  return  these  evaders  to 
the  bearing  of  their  responsibilities.  In 
our  capacity  as  the  governing  body  in  a 
democracy,  we  go  far  beyond  any  indi- 
vidual's ability  to  achieve.  We  become 
supermen,  and  can  accomplish  the 
seemingly  impossible. 

Iklucation  used  to  be  regarded  as  a 
philanthropy.  Charitable  schools  cast 
their  turbid  shadow  on  mid-Victorian 
literature.  It  was  a  form  of  charity 
which  was  withheld  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  working  classes,  lest  it  make 
them  restless  and  dissatisfied,  and  was 
given  out  only  in  quantities  which  were 
expected  to  add  to  the  usefulness  but 
not  to  the  ambition  of  the  lower  ranks 
of  society,  democracy  has  discredited 
education  as  a  philanthropy,  and  rec- 
ognized it  as  the  right  of  every  poten- 
tial citizen,  the  only  insurance  against 
the  anarchy  of  ignorance,  and  the  sole 
safeguard  of  the  institutions  of  a  free 
people. 

The  public  schools  offer  to  all  the 
children  of  the  Republic  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  for  citizenship  to- 
gether —  the  rich  and  the  poor,  those 
with  long  traditions  of  culture  and 
those  with  long  traditions  of  toil  —  in 
the  atmosphere  and  under  the  inspira* 
tion  of  the  community  institution.  If 
the  schools  as  they  exist  to-day  are  not 
good  enough  for  one  man's  children, 
they  are  not  good  enough  for  any  man's 
children,  and  the  enlightened  lover  of 
his  kind  must  throw  the  money,  inter- 
est, and  enthusiasm  he  may  be  putting 
into  the  private  schools  into  the  public. 
Whatever  improvement  he  can  there 
achieve  will  better  the  education  of 
hundreds  of  children  instead  of  tens. 


and  will  not  lapse  with  the  passing  of 
his  interest.  Citizens  interested  in  edu- 
cation, who  devote  themselves  to  the 
building  up  of  private  and  parochial 
schools,  have  not  been  touched  by  the 
Americanization  movement  and  have 
never  fundamentally  grasped  the  Amer- 
ican idea.  The  place  for  them  to  help 
is  in  the  school-system  itself,  where  the 
problem  is  acute,  the  laboratory  pre- 
pared, and  where  an  outside  intelligent 
interest  is  of  value  in  keeping  alive  the 
professional  enthusiasm  which  may  be 
repressed  by  the  insistent  demands  of 
the  daily  duty.  No  money  can  return 
larger  dividends  in  real  accomplish- 
ment than  that  added  to  the  bud- 
get of  our  public  schools;  nor  can  any 
community  interest  more  certainly 
strengthen  the  best  elements  in  our 
civilization  than  that  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  public  education. 


What  is  our  moral  responsibility  to 
our  brothers,  fortunate  and  unfortu- 
nate alike?  If  we  give  the  best  educa- 
tion we  can  to  every  citizen,  if  we  keep 
the  community  health  at  the  highest 
possible  level,  and  provide  ample  oppor- 
timities  for  innocent  pleasure;  if  w€ 
strengthen  the  churches  and  safeguard 
working  conditions  in  our  industries; 
if  we  provide  the  most  favorable  eni 
vironment  that  lies  within  our  power 
cannot  we  trust  the  individual  to  worl 
out  his  own  destiny?  Even  those  socia 
workers  who  devote  most  time  and  at 
tention  to  work  with  the  individual  fine 
that  the  problem  of  human  difficult] 
is  largely  one  of  faulty  character.  I 
not  the  remedying  of  that  defect  be 
yond  the  power  as  well  as  the  provino 
of  any  self-constituted  group  in  th\ 
conununity?  Must  we  not  leave  thos^ 
changes  to  the  interplay  of  the  infli^ 
ences  of  a  man's  family,  church,  friends 
teachers,  and  fellow  workmen,  in  ai 
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day  of  attack  on  the  sources  of  poverty 
and  distress. 

The  game  of  democracy  cannot  be 
played  from  the  grand  stand.  The 
humanitarian  finds  it  fatally  easy  to  sit 
on  the  side-lines  and  criticize.  He  may 
be  willing  to  sponge  the  combatants' 
faces  and  run  no  risk  of  getting  dirt  on 
his  clothes,  but  to  play  the  people's 
game,  he  must  get  into  the  ring  and  be 
willing  to  take  knockout  blows  and  still 
come  back.  The  only  place  where  the 
game  can  be  played  is  within  the  organ- 
izations of  our  towns,  our  counties,  our 
states,  and  our  nation.  And  the  only 
way  it  can  be  played  is  by  citizens 
fighting  together  as  fellow  sufferers 
against  the  forces  of  corruption  and 
destruction  that  lie  in  wait  for  us. 

The  social  workers,  the  professionals 
of  the  philanthropic  movement,  are 
themselves  becoming  weary  of  their 
dependence  on  the  imcertain  generosity 
of  the  patrons  of  the  poor.  Many  of 
them,  especially  the  more  thoughtful, 
have  felt  an  inner  skepticism  as  to  the 
fundamental  character  of  their  work, 
even  while  they  have  developed  a  tech- 
nique which  they  feel  is  their  real  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  the  social 
riddle.  The  primary  interest  of  the  best 
of  them  is  not  so  much  that  of  keeping 
their  own  particular  institutions  alive, 
as  of  animating  the  conununity  as  a 
whole  with  the  spirit  they  have  devel- 
oped, and  transferring  to  the  public 
agencies  the  methods  worked  out  by 
years  of  experiment  in  private  enter- 
prises. 

The  community  organizations  deal 
with  masses;  and,  as  masses  are  sim- 
ply the  sum-total  of  individuals,  the 
perfection  of  the  result  depends  on  the 
intelligence  with  which  each  depend- 
ent's difficulty  is  treated.  To  carry 
over  into  public  work  the  professional 
ability,  the  intellectual  enthusiasm, 
and  the  discriminating  judgment  that 
have  characterized  the  activities  of  the 
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off  with  as  much  glare  as  Vauxhall  on  a 
tkt  ni^t,  and  she  as  demure  as  a  cat 
tftar  chickens. 

But  'tis  always  the  way  with  these 
roddeo-coine-ups,  they  never  have  the 
msy  carriage  that  comes  from  breeding, 
ind  't  is  too  much  to  expect  she  diould 
be  a  topping  courtier. 

You  must  know  Horry  Walpole  was 
there,  in  gray  and  silver  brocade,  as 
fine  and  finical  a  g^itleman  as  ever, 
and  most  genteelly  lean;  and  says  I  to 
him,  'What  think  you,  Mr.  Walpole, 
of  our  two  coquet  Irish  beauties?  Do 
they  put  out  ail  the  fire  of  our  English 
charmers?' 

So  he  drew  himself  up  and  took  a 
pinch  of  rappee  (can't  you  see  him, 
Btty,  my  girl?),  and  says  he,  — 

'Madam,  to  a  lady  that  is  herself  all 
beuity  and  need  envy  none,  I  may  say 
we  have  a  beauty  to  be  produced 
dnrtly  to  the  town  that  will  flutter  all 
the  world  excepting  only  the  lady  I 
have  the  honor  to  address.' 

And,  Lord!  the  bow  he  made  me, 
with  his  hat  to  his  heart! 

'La,  man,'  says  I,  'who  is  she?  But 
lore  I  know.  T  is  the  Duchess  of 
Qoeensbury  reduced  a  good  half  in  size 
tad  with  a  new  complexion^' 

But  Horry  shook  his  ambrosial  curls. 

'No,  madam,  'pon  honor!  A  little 
pri  with  the  vivacity  of  sixteen  and 
hrown  eyes,  brown  hair  —  in  fact,  a 
hrown  beauty/ 

And  tbeai  it  flashed  on  me  and  I 

'Good  God!  —  Maria!  But  sure  she 
can*t  be  presented.  T is  impossible!' 
And  could  have  bit  my  silly  tongue  out 
^^  't  was  said. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  like  a 
ftwchman — 'tis  the  last  grace  he 
picked  up  in  Paris,  and  turned  from  me 
to  the  new  lady  errant.  Miss  Chester, 
vho  modcfa  heroelf  on  the  famous  Miss 
Q»wiM^  But  nothing  could  equal 
the  horrid  indecency  of  Miss  Chud- 


leigh's  habit  at  the  masquerade  at 
Vauxhall  t'other  day!  She  was  Iphi- 
genia  in  a  Greek  undress,  and  says 
Horry, — 

'Sure,  never  was  a  more  convenient 
thing  —  the  victim  is  prepared  for  the 
priest  to  inspect  the  entrails  without 
more  ado.' 

I  thought  we  should  have  died  laugh* 
ing.  T  is  only  a  woman  of  breeding 
knows  exactly  where  certainty  should 
stop  and  imagination  take  its  place. 

But,  Kitty  child,  who  do  you  guess 
is  the  new  beauty?  I  give  you  one,  I 
give  you  two,  I  give  you  three!  And  if 
'twas  three  hundred,  you'd  be  never 
the  wiser.  Why,  Mwa  Walpole,  you 
little  blockhead!  Maria,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  Horry's  brother. 
What  think  you  of  that?  But  Sir  Ed- 
ward never  was  married,  says  you. 
True  for  you,  Kitty,  but  don't  you 
know  the  story?  No,  to  be  sure. 
There 's  no  scandal  in  Ireland,  for  St. 
Patrick  banished  it  along  with  the 
snakes  and  their  poison,  because  the 
island  that  has  so  many  misfortunes 
would  have  died  of  another. 

Well,  take  your  sampler  like  a  good 
little  girl  and  hearken  to  the  history 
of  the  lovely  Maria  that's  to  blow  out 
the  Gunning  candles.  Let  me  present 
to  yoiu:  la'ship  Sir  Edward  Walpole, 
brother  to  the  Baron  of  Strawberry 
HilL  A  flourish  and  a  sliding  bow  and 
you  know  one  another!  Sir  Edward, 
who  resembles  not  Horry  in  his  love  for 
the  twittle-twattle  of  the  town,  is  a 
passable  performer  on  the  bass-viol, 
and  a  hermit  —  the  Hermit  of  P&Jl 
Mall.  But  the  rules  of  that  Hermitage 
are  not  too  severe,  child.  'T  is  known 
there  were  relaxations.  And  notably 
one. 

The  Hermit  some  years  since  was 
bdged  in  Pdl  Mall,  and  in  the  lower 
floors  was  lodged  a  dealer  in  clothes, 
with  prentices  to  fetch  and  carry. 

Lord!  says  Kitty,  what's  this  to  the 
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Great  news,  your  la'ship.  I  am  but 
just  returned  from  a  royal  progress 
to  visit  the  Baron  of  Strawberry  Hill. 
Strawberry  was  in  prodigious  beauty  — 
flowers,  cascades,  and  grottoes  all  dis- 
played to  advantage  in  a  sunshine  that 
equaled  June.  The  company,  her  Gun- 
ning Grace  of  Hamilton,  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  and  your  humble  servant. 
Says  Mr.  Horace,  leaning  on  his  am- 
ber cane  and  surveying  us  as  we  sat  in 
the  shell  on  the  terrace,  — 

'Strawberry  Hill  is  grown  a  perfect 
Paphos.  'T  is  the  land  of  beauties,  and 
if  Paris  himself  stood  where  I  do,  he 
could  never  adjudge  the  golden  apple.' 
He  writ  to  George  Montagu  after,  who 
showed  the  letter  about  town,  — 

'There  never  was  so  pretty  a  sight 
as  to  see  the  three  sitting.  A  thousand 
years  hence,  when  I  begin  to  grow  old, 
if  that  can  ever  be,  I  shall  talk  of  that 
event  and  tell  the  young  people  how 
much  handsomer  the  women  of  my 
time  were  than  they  are  now.' 

There's  a  compliment  like  a  fresh- 
plucked  rose  from  the  Lord  of  Straw- 
berry. It  reads  pretty,  don't  it,  child? 
Horry  was  in  vast  wit  —  't  was  like  the 
Northern  Lights  hurtling  about  us  — 
made  us  blink!  The  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond pretending  she  could  not  recall 
her  marriage-day,  says  Horry,  — 

'Record  it  thus,  Madam.  This  day 
thousand  years  I  was  married ! ' 

'T  was  not  till  a  week  later  I  discov- 
ered this  to  be  a  bon  mot  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne.   His  jewels  are  polished  very 
fine,  but  't  is  not  always  in  the  Straw- 
;     berry  mine  they  are  dug.   But  to  our 
I     news  —  What  will  your  Honor  pay  me 
>     for  a  penn'orth? 

1  'T  is  of  our  beauty,  Maria  —  ahem! 
.  Walpole.  The  pretty  angler  has  caught 
L  her  fish  —  a  big  fish,  a  gold  fish,  even 
)  a  golden-hearted  fish,  for 't  is  Lord  Wal- 
-  degrave!  A  belted  earl,  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  no  less,  for  the  pretty  milliner's 
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in  En^andy  and  for  beauty,  Maria 
—excepting  only  the  lady  I  address. 
Tbe  fiunily  is  well  pleased,  though 
*tis  DO  more  than  her  deserts,  and 
*t  was  to  be  expected  my  father's  grand- 
ckiU  would  ally  herself  with  credit/ 

T 18  when  Horry  Walpole  gives  him- 
self these  demureairs  that  I  am  tempted 
to  be  wicked,  Kitty.  For  what  signifies 
tilking?  The  girl  is  a  beauty,  but  Nancy 
hnons  and  Kitty  Fisher  are  beauties, 
too,  and  if  the  court  and  peerage  are 
opcocd  to  women  of  no  birth,  why 
wkt'a  left  for  women  of  quality? 
T  n  certain  the  next  generation  of  the 
peerage  bids  fair  to  be  extreme  ill-bom, 
and  the  result  may  be  surprising.  But 
Iheld  my  tongue,  for  I  have  a  kindness 
ibr  Horry  and  his  niece,  though  I  laugh 
at*em. 

I  thought  Mr.  Walpole  looked  ill,  and 
doubted  whether  I  might  hope  to  see 
lam  at  my  Tuesday  rout.  Says  he,  — 

*Tis  the  gout.  Madam,  that  ungal* 
knt  disorder,  and  had  I  a  mind  to  brag, 
I  oooM  boast  of  a  little  rheumatism 
too;  but  I  scorn  to  set  value  on  such 
trifles,  and  since  your  ladyship  does  me 
the  honor  to  bespeak  my  company,  I 
will  come  if  *t  were  in  my  coffin  and 
pair.  May  I  hope  your  ladyship  will 
dvor  us  at  Maria's  nuptials.  Sure  the 
Graces  were  ever  attended  by  Venus 
on  occasions  of  ceremony.* 

He  would  have  said  more,  but  the 
Queen  of  the  Blues  swam  up,  protesting 
and  vowing  she  had  never  seen  such  a 
goddess  as  Miss  Maria  Walpole;  that 
^^we  she  to  marry  the  Emperor  of  the 
•odd,  'twould  be  vastly  below  the 
n»it  of  such  glowing  charms.  And  so 
forth.  T  is  a  lady  that  paints  all  her 
'wes  red  and  plasters  her  lilies  white, 
and  whether 't  is  malice  I  can't  tell,  but 
^*hcve  't  IB  possible  to  blast  by  praise 
as  weD  as  censure,  by  setting  the  good 
^enseof  one  half  the  world  and  the  envy 
of  the  othw  against  the  victim.  So  she 
^^^^Sged  and  simpered  and  worked 


every  muscle  of  her  face,  in  hopes  to  be 
bid  to  the  wedding;  but  Mr.  Walpole 
only  bowed  very  grave  and  precise,  and 
turned  away,  and  I  with  him.  And  no 
more  circles  for  me,  my  dear;  and  here 
I  conclude,  and  my  next  shall  be  the 
epithalamium* 

ISe^  May,  1759. 

Etty,  child,  when  you  was  married, 
did  you  look  about  you  from  under 
your  hat?  —  did  you  take  a  sly  peep  at 
the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil, 
and  wonder  which  was  the  bridegroom? 
I  did,  but  I  *11  never  tell  which  he  proved 
to  be!  Well,  Maria  was  married  two 
days  since,  and  Horry  Walpole  favored 
me  to-day  with  a  glimpse  of  the  letter 
he  writ  to  his  friend  Mann  on  the  oc- 
casion. 'T  was  very  obliging;  but  you 
know  all  he  writes  is  writ  with  one  eye 
on  the  paper  and  one  on  posterity,  so 
't  is  no  wonder  if  he  squints  a  little  by 
times.    However,  here's  to  our  letter. 

*The  original  day  was  not  once  put 
off —  lawyers  and  milliners  all  canoni- 
cally  ready.  They  were  married  in  Pall 
Mall  just  before  dinner,  and  we  all 
dined  there,  and  the  E^l  and  the  new 
Countess  got  into  their  post-chaise  at 
eight  and  went  to  Navestock  alone. 
On  Sunday  she  is  to  be  presented  and 
to  make  my  Lady  Coventry  distracted. 
Maria  was  in  a  white  and  silver  night- 
gown, with  a  hat  very  much  pulled 
over  her  face.  What  one  could  see  of  it 
was  handsomer  than  ever.  A  cold  maid- 
en blush  gave  her  the  sweetest  delicacy 
in  the  world.' 

So  far  our  doting  uncle,  £jtty;  but 
*t  is  indeed  a  fair  creature.  I  saw  the 
long  soft  brown  eyes  lifted  once  and 
flash  such  a  look  at  the  bridegroom  —  I 
dare  to  swear  Lord  Waldegrave  wished 
away  then  the  twenty  years  between 
them.  Poor  Lady  Coventry,  indeed! 
Her  race  is  run,  her  thread  is  spun,  her 
goose  is  cooked,  and  any  other  trope 
you  please;  for  what  signifies  all  the 
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irhite  lead  at  the  'pothecary's  com- 
)ared  to  the  warm  brown  of  Maria's 
K)mplexion  and  her  long  eyelashes! 

Lady  Elizabeth  Keppel  had  a  gown 
vorthy  of  the  Roman  Empress  she 
ooks,  with  that  beak  nose  and  nut^ 
jracker  chin.  'Twas  a  black  velvet 
>etticoat»  embroidered  in  chenille,  the 
)attem  a  great  gold  wicker  basket  filled 
JO  spilling  over  with  ramping  flowers 
;hat  climbed  and  grew  all  about  her  per- 
lon.  A  design  for  a  banqueting  hall 
ather  than  a  woman;  or  indeed  a  com- 
nittee  of  Bluestockings  might  have 
vore  it  to  advantage.  She  had  winkers 
)f  lace  to  her  head,  and  her  hoop  cov- 
ered so  many  acres  that  one  could  but 
tpproach  at  an  awful  distance  and 
confidences  were  impossible  —  a  sure 
eason  why  the  modish  ladies  will  soon 
irop  the  hoop. 

I  saluted  the  bride  after  the  cere- 
nony  and  says  I,  — 

'Maria,  my  love,  I  attend  your  pres- 
entation on  Sunday,  and  I  bring  my 
smelling  bottle  for  Lady  Coventry. 
T  is  already  said  her  guards  will  now 
ye  transferred  to  your  ladyship,  toge- 
iier  with  a  detachment  from  each  ship 
)f  the  Fleet,  to  secure  so  much  beauty.' 

She  has  the  sweetest  little  dimple  in 
uther  cheek,  and  twenty  Cupids  hide 
mder  her  lashes. 

'I  have  no  wish.  Madam,  to  dethrone 
ny  Lady  Coventry,  if  even  'twere 
x)ssible,'  says  she.  'That  lady  has  oc- 
cupied the  throne  so  long,  that  'tis 
lers  by  right,  and  the  English  people 
lever  weary  of  an  old  favorite.' 

'T  was  two-edged,  Kitty,  as  you  see, 
ind  I  will  report  it  to  the  other  lovely 
l^faria,  and  't  will  be  pretty  to  see  the 
upiers  flash  between  the  two.  'T  is  not 
)nly  the  men  carry  dress  swords,  child. 
3ut  I  thought  Miss  Maria  a  downy 
lestling,  with  never  a  thought  of  re- 
xu-tee,  till  now.  *T  is  born  in  us,  child. 
[t  begins  with  our  first  word  and  is  our 
ast  earthly  sigh. 


Well,  was  you  at  the  p 
Lady  Desmond,  for  I  did  n 
la'ship. 

Says  you,  *How  was  tl 
with  the  Lish  Sea  between 
with  the  news  I' 

The  company  was  nun 
magnificent,  and  Horry  Wi 
wedding  garment  of  a  wh 
with  purple  and  green  flow 
a  trifle  juvenile  for  his  k 
blame  him  not;  for  my  Lc 
hend  would  choose  for  him 
protested  that,  however  you 
be  in  spirits,  his  bloom  was  i 
I  could  see  he  was  quaking 
tialities  —  lest  Maria  shoi 
in  full  beauty. 

T'  other    Maria  —  Cov 
golden  flowers  on  a  silvei 
looked  like  the  Queen  of  I 
were  not  our  Monarch  an 
a  Solomon,  I  would  not 
A  full  stop  to  all  naughtii 
must  tell  you  her  lost  faux 
know,  child,  she's  as  stup 
pretty.   She  told  the  King 
she  was  surfeited  with  sig 
was  but  one  left  she  could 
What,  think  you,  it  was! 
coronation! 

The  old  man  took  it  wii 
mor ;  but  Queen  Bess  had  ma 
between  her  lovely  head  an 
for  less. 

Well,  into  the  midst  of 
gious  assemblage,  with  U 
quaking  inwardly  and  makir 
Walpole  nieces  were  pres€ 
day,  comes  the  fair  Waldegi 
like  a  swan,  perfectly  easy  i 
in  a  silver  gauze  with  Imo 
ribbon  and  diamonds  not  s 
her  eyes.  I  dare  swear  not  i 
but  envied  my  Lord  Wald( 
many  might  envy  the  beau 
band,  a  good  plain  man, 
handsome.  But  the  bride  I 
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ixed  on  Lady  Waldegi 
ne  not  till  I  had  sp 
let  thee  to  a  nunnery 
LOW  insensibly  drop  ij 
Vhat  care  I!  To  nil 
if e  ends  with  their  lo< 
he  hundredth,  and  la 


Why,  Kitty,  your  s 
rows  by  what  it  fee 
re  the  horse-leech's 
rying,  'Give,  give!' 
ou  not  of  Charlotte 
iage.  Sure,  I  did.  JM 
ister  well  —  to  youni 
ower,  my  Lord  Dysa 
irl  of  good  sense.  Sh 
or  yet  pretended  to, 
laria,  — 

*If  I  was  nineteen  I 
im.  I  would  refuse  { 

am  two-and-twenty, 
rue  some  people  say 
:  is  not  all  who  think 
ruth  is,  I  am  like  to  b< 
nd  go  off  soon.  'T  is 
use  so  good  a  matcii 
im,  sister,  I  accept.' 

And  't  was  done, 
laria  herself,  who  tc 
tance  of  commendabl 

know  not  —  somehc 

girl  less  of  a  Jew  i? 
Jiyhow,  stout  or  no, 
ady  Countess  Dysarl 
ies;  and  now  sure,  tl 
rorlds  left  for  the  } 
[)nquer.  Their  dotii 
[)uld  never  predict  su 
Idest  girl's  husband  i 
Ixeter. 

Poor  Maria  Coventi 
lost  lovely  woman  in 
side  only  t'other  Mai 
sage  of  white  lead, 
bat  to  all  the  little 
t  devoured  her  skin, 
ideous  that  at  the  lai 
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crest  of  the  impo&- 
l  since,  but 't  is  over 
re  now. 
iy  Sarah  Bunbury 

lire  you  know  the 
T  is  desp>erately  in 
Waidegrave.  Now 
le  cunning  face  with 
me  what's  known, 
beard   from  Horry 

I'ship/  says  I,  very 

*'tis  reported  the 
m  to  speak  to  his 
is  gone  out  of  town, 
two  pearl  bracelets 
pound.  That's  not 
But  for  what?' 
1  ambiguous  gift, 
imsically;  *and  may 
).  Give  me  leave  to 
rsuit  or  Attainment 
Is  it?' 

ler  head,  the  little 
vent. 

is  much,  Kitty:  the 
frightened.  It  may 
be  principles  of  the 
nd  there  was  never 
3en  her  and  Sir  Ed- 
t  there  is  between 
i  of  the  Blood.  Her 
.  My  Lady  Mary 
he  mother  were  not 
rsl/l  really  cannot 
s  profession.'  But, 
is  too  true  Maria  is 
nd  there  should  be 
n  and  her  mother's 
indeed  more  indis- 

her.  His  chaise  is 
r,  and,  as  my  Lady 
lucky  that  anyone 
ler  at  all.  If  they 
)m  curiosity  as  any 
leed  I  fear  her  repu- 
st  repair.    Meeting 


Horry  Walpole  last  night  at  the  French 
Eml^sador's,  he  was  plagued  with 
staring  crowds,  and  he  made  off  after 
braving  it  a  while.  I  hear  the  King  is 
highly  offended  and  the  Queen  yet 
more.  She  has  a  great  notion  of  birth, 
and  though  poor,  the  Mecklenburg 
family  has  as  good  quarterings  as  any 
Royals  in  Europe.  For  my  part.  Batty, 
I  know  not.  Yet,  if  we  seek  for  pedigree 
in  horse  and  dog,  't  is  to  be  supposed 
worth  something  in  Adam's  breed  also. 
And  this  ill-behavior  in  Maria  con- 
firms me. 

Yet  I  have  visited  the  fair  sinner,  for 
I  love  her  well.  She  can't  help  neither 
her  birth  nor  her  beauty,  but  sure  her 
kind  heart  is  all  her  own.  She  wept  and 
would  reveal  nothing,  but  asked  me  to 
be  so  much  her  friend  as  to  think  the 
best  of  her.  'T  is  pity  her  tears  were 
wasted  on  a  mere  woman.  The  drops 
beaded  on  her  lashes  like  rain  on  a  rose. ' 
Well,  God  mend  all!  say  I.  Sure  none 
of  us  have  a  clear  conscience  and  if  any- 
one was  to  come  up  behind  us  and 
whisper,  'I  know  when,  how,  and  who!' 
't  is  certain  there  are  few  women  but 
would  die  of  terror.  Yet  I  did  not  think 
Maria  a  rake  —  though  a  Prince's. 

1770. 
Kitty,  Batty,  *t  is  all  come  out!  But 
I  may  say  the  town  knew  it  after  the 
masquerade  in  Soho,  when  His  Royal 
Higlmess  appeared  as  Edward  the 
Fourth  and  Maria  as  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ville,  the  pretty  widow  he  made  his 
Queen.  You'll  allow  'twas  a  delicate 
way  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  It 
could  not  longer  be  kept  within  it,  for 
the  lady's  sake,  for  there  is  to  be  a  lit^ 
tie  new  claimant  one  day  to  the  Crown, 
if  all  the  elder  stem  should  fail.  They 
were  married  four  years  ago,  Kitty! 
Sure  never  was  an  amazing  secret  bet- 
ter kept!  And  I  will  say  she  hath  borne ' 
much  for  the  Prince's  sake  and  with 
good  sense.    But  think  of  it!    Maria 
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y  fare,  which  was  once  eightpence,  is  now 

d  a  shilling.' 

I         I  said  it  again,  with  not  quite  the 

k  same  certainty,  when,  after  eating  my 

is  piece  of  roast  beef  and  a  little  mess  of 

I  greens  and  a  wonderful  potato,  I  called 

it  the  head  waiter  and  complained  that 

^  the  meat  was  tough  and  stringy.     'It 

le  is  so,'  said  that  functionary,  and  con- 

le  tinued:  *you  see,  sir,  during  the  war  we 

1-  exhausted '  (with  careful  emphasis  upon 

1,  the  h)  *  our  own  English  beef,  and  we  are 

ts  now  forced  to  dep)end  upon  — '  I  looked 

I  him  straight  in  the  eye;  he  was  going  to 

'e  say  America,  but  changed  his  mind  and 

w  said,  *the  Argentine.' 
Lg         *Very  neatly  done,'  I  said,  ordering 

an  extra  half-pint  of  bitter  and  putting 

:h  a  sixp)ence  in  his  hand;  'to-morrow  I'll 

i-  have  fish.     I'm  very  sure  that  nothin*; 

n  can  have  happ)ened  to  the  turbot.' 
Lt         It  was  only  a  little  after  one,  when, 

I-  leaving  Simpson's  I  lit  a  cigar  and  turn- 

i-  ed  westward  in  quest  of  lodgings.   As 

a  the  Savoy  was  near  at  hand,  I  thought 

»  no  harm  would  be  done  by  asking  the 

)f  price  of  a  large  double-bedded  room 

d  overlooking  the  river,  with  a  bath,  and 

y  was  told  that  the  price  would  be  five 

n  guineas  a  day,  but  that  no  such  accom- 

le  modation  was  at  that  moment  avail- 

ts  able.    'I'm  glad  of  it,'  I  said,  feeling 

that  a  temptation  had  been  removed; 

d  for  I  have  always  wanted  a  room  that 

IS  looked  out  on  the  river ;  and,  continuing 

B,  westward,  I  inquired  at  one  hotel  after 

1.  another  until,  just  as  I  was  beginning  to 

ie  feel,  not  alarmed,  but  a  trifle  imeasy, 

811 
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Fearful^  no  doubt, 
ose  his  patient,  he 
d  certain  drops  in 
•vals,  and,  finally, 
ler  in  a  very  large 

It  I  owe  my  com- 
th  to  having  been 
le  matter  of  exer- 
abit  to  take  a  con- 
before  breakfast; 
i  able  to  read  and 
a  clear  conscience, 
around  the  prom- 
),  the  steward  told 
believe  it. 
rth,  or  rather  sea, 
le  empyrean,  I  am 
;he  Germans  knew 
n  ships.  And  the 
e  Imperator  was 
a  German  sign  oc- 
erman  word  was 
tely,  for  the  time 
le  German  nation 
I  the  sea!  I  some- 
te  of  the  English 
inia';  it  is  so  very 


ithampton  Water 
quite  uneventful 
st  the  only  sign  of 
nedtosee.  Along 
iiat  we  should  call 
^ers,  anchored  in 
ring  their  camou- 
rusting  themselves 

ar,  warm  Septem- 
Southampton  pos- 
itever,  we  at  once 
ihester,  which  we 
tend  service  in  the 
*  The  service  was 
inging  better  than 
for  the  choir  is 
n  the  great  school 


founded  centuries  ago  by  William  of 
Wykeham.  After  the  service,  we  stood 
silently  for  a  moment  by  the  tomb  of 
Jane  Austen;  nor  did  we  forget  to  lift 
reverently  the  carpet  that  protects  the 
tablet  let  into  the  tombstone  of  Izaak 
Walton.  After  tea,  that  pleasant  func- 
tion, we  drove  out  to  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Cross,  beautiful  and  always  dear  to  me, 
being,  as  it  is,  the  scene  of  Trollope's 
lovely  story.  The  Warden. 

Seated  at  home  in  my  library,  in 
imagination  I  love  to  roam  about  this 
England,  this  'precious  stone  set  in  the 
silver  sea,'  which,  however,  now  that 
the  air  has  been  conquered,  no  longer 
serves  it  defensively  as  a  moat;  but  as 
soon  as  I  find  myself  there,  the  lure  of 
London  becomes  irresistible,  and  almost 
before  I  know  it  I  am  at  some  village 
railway  station  demanding  my  'two 
single  thirds'  to  Waterloo  or  Victoria, 
or  wherever  it  may  be. 

So  it  was  in  this  case.  I  did,  however, 
take  advantage  of  the  delightful  weather 
to  make  a  motor  p*ilgrimage  to  Sel- 
borne,  some  fifteen  miles  across  coun- 
try from  Winchester.  A  tiny  copy  of 
White's  Natural  History  of  Selbome 
came  into  my  possession  some  forty 
years  ago,  by  purchase,  at  a  cost  of  fif- 
teen cents,  at  Leary's  famous  book- 
shop in  Philadelphia;  and  while  I  now 
display,  somewhat  ostentatiously  per- 
haps, Horace  Walpole's  own  copy  of  the 
first  edition,  I  keep  my  little  volume  for 
reading  and  had  it  with  me  on  the 
steamer. 

The  Wakes,  the  house  in  which  Gil- 
bert White  was  bom  and  in  which  he 
died,  is  still  standing  on  what  is  by  cour- 
tesy called  the  main  street  of  the  little 
village,  which  is,  in  its  way,  I  suppose, 
as  famous  as  any  settlement  of  its  size 
anywhere.  The  church  of  which  he  was 
rector,  and  in  which  he  preached,  when 
he  was  not  wandering  about  observing 
with  unexampled  fidelity  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  his  native  parish,  stands  near 
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he  'And  how  long  have  you  lived  here?  * 

ire  I  inquired. 

»n-  'Oh,  sir,  I've  always  lived  about 

of  'ere  in  this  court,  or  close  to;  I  like  liv- 

it^  ing  in  courts,  it 's  so  quiet ;  it 's  most  like 

rts  living  in  the  country/ 

d-  All  the  houses  look  out  upon  ample, 

les  if  now  sadly  neglected,  gardens,  through 

on  the  centre  of  which  flower-bordered 

>n-  paths  lead  to  the  front  doors.    Push 

liV'  open  one  of  the  several  gates,  —  one  is 

of  certain    to    be    unlocked,  —  or    peer 

he  through  the  cracks  of  an  old  oaken 

►d,  fence  which  still  afibrds  some  measure 

ed  of  the  privacy  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 

at  Englishman,  and  you  will  see  a  bit  of 

)n,  vanishing  London  which  certainly  can 

im  last  but  a  short  time  longer.  The  roar  of 

n-  the  city  is  quite  unheard;  one  has  sim- 

it^  ply  passed  out  of  the  twentieth  century 

le,  into  the  seventeenth. 

Oxford  Street  is  to  me  one  of  the 

en  least  interesting  streets  in  London.   It 

5et  is  a  great  modem  thoroughfare,  always 

rst  crowded  with  people  going  east  in  the 

n-  morning,  and  west  in  the  evening  when 

ay  their  day's  work  is  done.  I  was  walking 

lia  along  this  street  late  one  afternoon, 

»-  when  my  eye  caught  a  sign,  'Hanway 

m-  Street,'   which   instantly   brought   to 

ed  mind  the  publishing  business  conducted 

on  in  it  more  than  a  century  ago  by  my 

;ht  lamented  friend,  William  Godwin.    I 

hoped  to  learn  that  it  was  named  after 
ier  the  discoverer  of  the  umbrella,  but  it  is 
Ly,  not.  Hanway  Street  is  a  mean,  narrow 
d;  passage  running  north  out  of  Oxford 
les  Street,  as  if  intent  upon  going  straight- 
is,  way  to  Hampstead;  but  it  almost  im- 
as  m^ately  begins  to  wobble  and,  finally 
of  changing  its  mind,  turns  east  and  stops 
ad  at  the  Horse-Shoe  Tavern  in  the  Tot- 
ng  tenham  Court  Road, 
ho  My  hour  of  refreshment  having  come, 
on  I  stopped  there,  too,  and  over  a  mug  of 
ut  ale  I  thought  of  Godwin,  and  as  a  result 
?.,  of  my  meditations,  decided  to  follow  up 
he  the  Godwin  trail.    And  so,  the  inner 

man  refreshed,  I  continued  east  through 
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i  Russia  to  see  for 
beviki  were  doing, 
f  misery,  you  may 
Why  look  at  it? 
lians  stew  in  their 
ly  they  will  come 
left,  wagging  their 

to  see  for  himself. 
r  us  going  his  own 

le  thing  unusual 
ested  even  so  so- 
ir  as  Waldo,  and 
[lich,  on  Armistice 
le  eleventh  of  No- 
;tly  eleven  o'clock 
1  absolutely  silent 
tes.  London  is  a 
ceaseless  ebb  and 
;  in  a  few  centres 

as  with  us,  but 
vhen  this  normal 
»y  thousands  from 
on  seeing  the  dedi- 
iph  in  the  centre 
[le  burial  of  the 

the  Abbey,  it  is 
And  this  huge 
stroke  of  eleven, 
%  thing  moved,  ex- 
ind  there  a  horse 
i  bird,  wondering 
great  silence,  flut^ 
x>n's  monument  in 
ijid  so  it  was,  we 
,  all  over  Australia 
part  of  Asia  and 

Empire,  Ireland 
I  with  bowed  head 
»d.  Not  a  wheel 
ot  a  telegram  or 
me  over  the  wires, 
w  how  to  stage  big 
eir  Empire;  with 
and  always  in  the 
it  last  the  bunting 
the  Cenotaph,  and 
le  Unknown,  with 


the  £jng  representing  the  natioi 
chief  mourner,  were  deposited  in 
Abbey,  there  formed  a  procession  w 
several  dsLys  afterward,  when  I  so 
to  join  it,  was  still  almost  a  mile  lo 

IV 

London  can  boast  of  countless  1 
museums,  or  memorials,  to  this  or 
great  man;  and  it  is  soon  to  have 
other :  Wentworth  Place,  in  Hampsi 
with  which  the  name  of  Keats  i 
closely  connected.  When  this  is  op 
to  the  public,  —  I  have  visited  it 
vately,  —  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
take  on  something  of  the  kindly  ati 
phere  of  the  Johnson  House  in  G< 
Square,  rather  than  that  of  the  cold 
seum  dedicated  to  that  old  dysp< 
philosopher,  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  ( 
sea.  I  remember  well  when  he  < 
He  was  said  to  have  been  the  Dr.  J 
son  of  his  time.  Heaven  keep  us! 
lyle!  who  never  had  a  good  or  ki 
word  to  say  of  any  man  or  thing;  w 
world,  'mostly  fools,'  bowed  dowr 
fore  him  and  accepted  his  raving 
criticism;  whose  Prussian  philoso 
*the  strong  thing  is  the  right  th 
was  exploded  in  the  great  war.  I 
lived  to  see  his  fame  grow  dimmer 
by  day,  while  Johnson's  grows  bri^ 
as  his  wit,  wisdom,  and,  above  all 
humanity,  become  better  known 
understood. 

To  Gough  Square,  then,  I  haste 
once  I  was  comfortably  installed  ii 
little  flat,  to  see  if  any  of  the  su; 
tions  I  had  made  at  a  dinner  give 
Cecil  Harmsworth,  in  the  winte 
1914,  to  the  Johnson  Club,  to  wh 
was  invited,  had  been  carried  out. 
door  was  opened  to  my  knock  by  a 
lady  who  invited  me  in  as  if  I  wei 
expected  guest.  She  explained  th 
was  hoped  that  ultimately  one  i 
would  be  dedicated  to  the  memoi 
Boswell  and  others  of  the  Johnsc 
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from  Buckingham  Palace  as  to 
t  the  late  Queen  Victoria  from 
ng  in  occasionally  for  a  cup  of 
th  her  friend,  the  Duchess  of 
land,  who  for  many  years  made 
residence.  The  story  goes,  that 
ajesty  was  accustomed  to  remark 
le  had  left  her  house  to  visit  her 
in  her  palace.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
nagnificent  structure,  admirably 
br  its  present  purpose;  and  I  was 
ELte  enough  to  be  one  of  its  first 
s  when  it  was  thrown  open  to  the 
in  the  spring  of  1914.  The  ar- 
nent  of  the  exhibits  leaves  noth- 
be  desired;  and  if  one  does  not 
le  garments  of  the  present  reign- 
mily  very  stimulating,  one  can 
J  retire  to  the  basement  and  while 
an  hour  or  so  among  the  pano- 
of  Tudor  London,  or  fancy  him- 
r  a  brief  time  a  prisoner  in  New- 

the  streets  of  a  great  city  are 
nteresting  than  any  museum,  and 
I  my  custom  generally  to  stroll 
;h  St.  James's  Park,  gradually 
ig  my  way  toward  Westminster, 
i  takmg  a  bus  to  whatever  part  of 
)n  my  somewhat  desultory  plans 
5.  One  morning  I  had  just  climbed 
3ps  which  lead  to  Downing  Street, 

a  heavy  shower  forced  me  to 
for  a  few  moments  under  an  arch- 
ilmost  opposite  number  10,  which, 
the  world  knows,  is  the  very  un- 
ing  residence  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
►tanding  imder  the  same  archway 
a  admirable  specimen  of  the  Lon- 
policeman,  —  tall,  erect,  polite, 
gent,  imperturbable,  —  and  it  oc- 
1  to  me  that  the  exchange  of  a 
sh-made'    cigar    for    the    man's 

on  the  war  would  be  no  more 
a  fair  exchange.  And  right  here 
3  say  that,  all  the  time  I  was  in 
jid,  I  did  not  hear  one  word  of 
laint  or  one  word  of  exultation. 
J  was  no  doubt  in  Bobby's  mind 
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entered  into  his  London.  He  was  seem- 
hf^  about  sixty  years  of  age,  short 
ntber  than  tall,  with  piercing  eyes 
Bsder  bushy  eyebrows,  but  chiefly  re- 
markable for  his  penetrating  voice, 
vUch  be  used  as  an  organ,  modulating 
h  or  giving  it  immense  power.  One 
fdt  instinctively  that  he  was  no  patri- 
dui,  but  rath^  a  *city  man'  accus- 
tomed to  giving  orders  and  having 
them  obeyed  promptly,  and  having  a 
degree  of  confidence  in  himself  —  say, 
ntber,  assurance  —  which  one  associ- 
ates with  Chicago  rather  than  with 
LoudtHi. 

Now  I  am  conceited  enough  to  think 
tkt,  with  the  ordinary  mortal,  I  can 
hold  my  own  in  conversation  when  Lon- 
don is  the  subject;  so  almost  before  I 
knew  it,  I  was  trying  to  make  myself 
heud  by  one  who  had  evidently  decided 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  conversation. 
The  result  was  that  two  men  were  talk- 
ing Ibf  victory  at  the  same  time,  greatly 
to  die  amusement  of  Sawyer. 

Finally  my  stranger-friend  said, 
'BtTe  you  many  books  on  London?* 

To  which  I  replied,  relieved  that  the 
sriiject  had  taken  a  bookish  turn,  *  Yes, 
ahout  three  hundred, '  which  number  is, 
aj,  a  hundred  and  fifty  more  than  I 
actually  possess. 

*I  have  over  six  thousand,'  said  my 
friend;  *I  have  every  book  of  impor- 
tance on  London  that  ever  has  been 
wnttau' 

*  Yes,'  said  I,  *and  you  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  discovering  first  how  many 
books  I  had.  If  I  had  been  as  keen  as 
mustard,  as  you  are,  I  would  have 
isked  the  question,  and  you  would  have 
said  three  hundred;  then  I  could  have 
said  six  thousand.' 

'  Listen  to  him,'  roared  my  friend;  *  he 
even  doubts  my  word.  Would  you  like 
to  see  my  books?' 

•Haveyouacopy  of  Stow?'  I  replied, 
to  try  him  out. 

*Y€8,'  answered  my  friend;  *every 


edition,  including  a  presentation  copy 
of  the  first  edition  of  15d8,  with  an  in- 
scription to  the  Lord  Mayor.' 

Now,  presentation  copies  of  the  Sur- 
vay,  properly  regarded  as  the  first  book 
on  London,  are  very  rare;  I  had  never 
seen  one,  and  I  replied  that  nothing 
would  give  me  greater  pleasiu^  than  to 
see  his  books.  When  and  how  could  a 
meeting  be  arranged? 

'Shall  we  say  next  Thursday  after- 
noon?' 

*Very  good,  but  where?* 

*Now,'  continued  my  friend,  *pay  at- 
tention. Tell  your  second  chauffeur  to 
get  out  your  third  Bolls-Boyce  car  — ' 

*  Never  mind  my  chauffeurs  and  my 
Bolls-Boyce  cars,'  I  interrupted;  *  if  you 
are  on  the  line  of  a  penny  bus,  tell 
me  how  to  reach  you  from  Piccadilly 
Circus.' 

*Good,'  continued  my  friend;  *you 
know  theBitz?' 

*From  the  outside,'  I  replied,  *  per- 
fectly.' 

*Well,  go  to  the  Bobby  who  stands 
outside  the  Bitz,  and  ask  him  to  tell  you 
what  bus  to  take  to  Clapham  Junction; 
and  when  you  get  there,  just  ask  any 
Bobby  to  direct  you  to  John  Bums's  on 
the  north  side  of  Clapham  Common.' 

John  Bums!  Had  I  heard  aright? 
Was  it  possible  that  I  was  actually  talk- 
ing to  John  Bums,  the  great  labor  lead- 
er, who  had  once  marched  a  small  army 
of  *  Dockers'  from  the  East  End  of 
London  to  Westminster,  and  who  had 
finally  become  an  all-powerful  Member 
of  Parliament,  and  Privy  Councillor, 
and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  of  the  Local  Government  Board; 
John  Bums,  without  whose  approval 
not  a  statue,  not  a  pillar-box  or  a  fire- 
plug had  been  located  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  who  had,  when  the 
war  broke  out,  resigned  all  his  offices  of 
honor  and  emolument  because  he  could 
not  conscientiously  go  along  with  the 
government!  As  I  recovered  from  my 
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0  false  modesty 
ind  I  never  play 

1  in  one  respect/ 
isked;  and  then, 
on't  play  golf,  I 

my  time  to  score 
to  speak  French, 
tand  unless  it  is 

English  accent, 
to  ask  him  wheth- 
.ucer's  nun,  stud- 
k)we,  as  evident- 
iris  was  to  him 
bed  heartily,  and 

the  quotation, 
impts  to  heckle 
irork  cut  out  for 
harangued  mobs 
<ondon  and  else- 
own  against  all 
f  Commons,  and 
)rary  degrees  for 
'rom  half  a  dozen 
ly  to  feel  the  pin- 

And  when  the 
ny  wife  was  with 
1  too  soon,  it  was 
5  that  we  were  to 
me  walking  and 
)t;   and   anyone 

for  a  guide  in 
id,  is  not  likely 


soon  to  forget  the  joys  of  the  experience. 
Holidays  at  last  come  to  an  end.   r 

n  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays^ 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work. 

We  came  home  and,  greetings  exchan- 
ged, our  first  impressions  were  those  of 
annoyance.  As  a  nation,  we  have  no 
manners;  one  might  have  supposed  that 
we,  rather  than  the  English,  had  had  our 
nervous  systems  exposed  to  the  shock 
of  battle;  that  we,  rather  than  they,  had 
been  subject  to  air-raids  and  to  the 
deprivations  of  war;  that  we  had  be- 
come a  debtor  rather  than  a  creditor 
nation.  We  found  rudeness  and  surli- 
ness everywhere.  The  man  in  the  street 
had  a  'grouch,'  despite  the  fact  that  he 
was  getting  more  pay  for  less  work  than 
any  other  man  in  the  world;  and  that 
the  President  had  told  him  that  he  had 
an  inalienable  right  to  strike.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  felt  that  'labor 
would  have  to  liquidate'  —  to  use  a 
phrase  to  which,  in  the  past,  I  have 
greatly  objected.  No  question  was  civ- 
illy answered.  The  porter  who  carried 
our  bags  took  a  substantial  tip  with  a 
sneer,  and  passed  on.  It  may  be  that 
America  is  *  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave';  but  we  found  the 
streets  of  our  cities  dangerous,  noisy, 
hideous,  and  filthy.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  say  these  things*  but  they  are  true. 
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eaching  result.  Putnam  preax^hed 
)ugh  science  in  exploration,  and 
ered  about  him  many  yoimg  stu- 
s.  These  men  are  to-day  heads  of, 
:cupy  positions  of  standing  in,  a 
1  of  the  larger  museums  in  this  and 
r  countries. 

5t  all  the  interest  on  the  part  of 
young  scientists  who  went  forth, 
)f  the  men  who  gave  funds,  and  of 
)ublic,  seemed  to  centre  in  places 
'  from  and  not  in  New  England. 
L  a  few  exceptions  —  notably  Mr. 
I!.  Willoughby's  explorations  in 
le  —  no  one  thought  that  there 
Bind  is  such  a  thing  as  the  archse- 
r  of  New  England.  Obviously,  the 
>n  they  all  neglected  the  home  ter- 
y  is  not  far  aiield.  We  have  no 
ids,  no  cliff-dwellings  or  ruined 
J.  We  even  lack  caverns  and  cave- 
!  Thus  we  possess  nothing  cal- 
ed  to  appeal  to  the  imagination. 
Ithy  people  would  give  money  for 
stigations  of  visible  monuments. 
r  had  seen  pictures  of  remains  in  the 
L,  the  South,  and  Asia.  Putnam 
1  secure  little  money  for  work 
ibouts.  He  was  told  that  there 
neither   romance   nor   charm    in 

England  exploration.  As  a  nat- 
sequence,  archaeologists,  with  one 
rd,  went  West,  South,  or  abroad, 

the  result  that,  until  systematic 
)rations  were  undertaken  in  1912, 
mew  less  about  our  own  land 
leeologically)  than  we  did  about 
ns  five  thousand  miles  away. 

1909  I  visited  my  friend  Director 
)ughby  of  the  Peabody  Museum, 

consulted   with    him    concerning 

in  our  home  field.  It  had  been 
jcted;.yet  here  we  might  find  the 
mings  of  Algonquin  culture,  Es- 
I  influence,  tribes  of  pre-Pilgrim 
,  and  so  forth.  There  were  far- 
ling  possibilities.  Our  trustees  kind- 
oted  the  necessary  funds,  and  I 
ied  methods  used  in  Ohio,  Arizona, 
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time  and  manufactured  stone  knives 
and  weapons. 

We  voyaged  down  the  Penobscot  and 
stopped  at  Mattawamkeag.  Here  once 
stood  a  village  of  large  extent,  inhabited 
at  diflferent  times;  for  we  discovered 
one  type  of  implement  on  the  west  bank 
and  other  and  different  forms  on  the 
east  bank.  Upon  the  high  hill  to  the 
north  were  buried  the  later  Abenaki  of 
the  Jesuit  mission;  we  foimd  some  of 
their  simple  graves,  but  ceased  excavat- 
ing, as  it  has  not  been  our  custom  to 
excavate  in  cemeteries  where  Indians 
were  buried  with  church  rites.  Tradi- 
tion has  it  that  one  of  the  priests  was 
mortally  woimded  when  the  mission 
was  destroyed  by  Massachusetts  troops; 
and  on  the  retreat  of  the  English,  the 
Indians  searched  the  ruins,  found  the 
chapel-bell,  and  buried  it  alongside  the 
good  Father  in  a  simple  grave  on  that 
hUl. 

Many  interesting  things  are  to  be  ob- 
served in  New  England  archaeology. 
Pipes  were  not  so  common  as  in  the 
West  or  South,  and  the  pottery  is  far 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Iroquois  and 
southern  Algonquins.  Thus,  smoking 
was  not  in  general  use  and  the  ceramic 
art  was  undeveloped.  The  stone  axe 
probably  came  in  from  the  West,  and 
does  not  appear  to  be  native  to  the 
region. 

Our  greatest  Indian  population  lay 
along  the  coast,  the  lower  Connecticut 
Valley,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Rhode 
Island.  It  is  here  that  the  larger  villages 
of  Pequots,  Narragansetts,  Podimks, 
and  others  were  located.  On  the  large 
town-sites  and  in  the  cemeteries  one 
should  be  able  to  discover  articles  in- 
dicating tribal  commerce  with  bands 
living  in  New  York  or  New  Jersey,  and 
also  to  obtain  specimens  of  aboriginal 
art,  since  the  more  skilled  workmen 
would  naturally  locate  in  the  populous 
communities.  Hence,  when  the  survey 
inspects  the  site  of  King  Philip's  town. 
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the  Pequots'  fort,  and  similar  spots,  it 
is  hoped  that  lower  layers  of  the  ash- 
pits will  prove  rich  in  evidence.  There 
must  have  been  Indian  towns  in  New 
England  long  before  the  Smith,  Cabot, 
and  other  visitations.  Whence  these 
people  came,  and  their  relationship  to 
Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  Algon- 
quins  —  all  these  and  similar  questions 
may  not  be  solved,  but  we  shall  cer- 
tainly obtain  more  reliable  data  upon 
their  migrations  or  origins. 

New  England  is  thickly  settled,  and 
most  Indian  sites  are  to-day  occupied 
by  towns.  Where  once  were  wigwams, 
lawns  stretch  down  to  the  sea.  One 
would  suppose  that  we  might  encounter 
opposition  in  securing  permission  to  ex- 
cavate, yet  the  contrary  is  true.  In 
twelve  years  of  expeditions,  we  have 
requested  hundreds  of  owners  to  allow 
us  to  excavate,  and  have  been  refused 
but  ten  times.  This  is  a  remarkable 
record.  One  lady  at  Bar  Harbor  stated 
that  I  could  open  trenches,  provided  no 
dirt  was  left  on  her  lawn.  We  brought 
our  tent-flies  into  service,  used  a  sod- 
cutter,  rolled  the  turf  and  stacked  it  on 
one  tent,  the  earth  on  another.  We 
dug  large  pits,  filled  them  carefully,  re-- 
placed  the  sod,  and  wet  it  down.  My 
men,  proud  of  a  good  job,  have  always, 
with  one  accord,  agreed  that  she  paid 
them  their  greatest  compliment.  We 
worked  three  hours;  she,  meanwhile, 
played  auction  bridge  with  her  friends 
in  the  cottage.  When  we  had  finished, 
she  came  out,  looked  over  the  lawn, 
and  asked  me  when  we  were  to  begin 
digging! 

At  Orland,  Maine,  a  cemetery  ex- 
tended under  a  large  bam,  filled  with 
new  hay.  The  owner  consented  to  ex- 
plorations, provided  his  hay  was  not 
left  out  over-night.  We  secured  extra 
labor,  moved  the  stock,  vehicles,  and 
hay  outside,  took  up  the  floor,  and 
found  seventeen  graves.  These  were 
opened  and  photographed.    Then  the 


floor  was  relaid,  the  stock  led  back,  hay 
put  in  the  mow,  and  work  finished  be- 
fore dark.  We  have  taken  up  trees  and 
flower-beds,  moved  pens  and  sheds, 
worked  under  a  saw-mill,  and  even  dug 
in  railroad  yards.  One  wealthy  lady 
would  not  permit  us  to  complete  an  im- 
portant cemetery  because  the  pine- 
needles  covering  the  sand  might  be  dis- 
turbed. These  had  fallen  from  'runt* 
pines  out  on  an  ocean-swept  point,  and 
were  of  no  size.  I  ofl*ered  to  send  the 
men  with  a  team  into  a  heavy  pine 
growth  a  mile  distant  and  bring  fa^sr  a 
wagon  load  of  larger  needles;  but  m 
vain.  Nature  had  deposited  those  pine 
'spills,'  and  they  must  remain.  Hence, 
we  were  compeUed  to  desist;  but  local 
people  dug  there  Simdays,  undermined 
her  precious  trees,  and  they  all  fell! 
Therefore,  she  lost  both  trees  and  nee- 
dles, and  the  cemetery  was  lost  to 
science. 

There  is  a  charm  in  New  England 
archseological  research.  Most  explorers 
prefer  difficult  tasks,  and  flnding  evi- 
dences of  our  prehistoric  American 
predecessors  in  this  r^on  is  not  easy. 
It  is  pleasant,  this  voyaging  along  in 
the  canoe,  carrying  a  crew  of  State 
o'  Maine  men,  who  have  accompanied 
us  on  many  a  trip  —  the  Susquehan- 
na, Texas  deserts,  Connecticut,  Lake 
Champlain,  New  Brunswick,  and  all 
the  Maine  rivers.  We  land  at  a  conve- 
nient spot,  and  set  up  camp  in  thirty- 
two  minutes.  All  hands  help  the  cook, 
and  we  get  four  tents  erected  and  bag- 
gage stored  within  that  time.  Then  we 
scatter  and  look  for  surface  signs.  Tlie 
farmers  or  villagers  come  to  camp,  and 
our  mission  is  explained.  They  are  verj'  i 
accommodating  and  kind  —  only  the 
foreigners  living  in  the  lower  Connecti- 
cut have  caused  us  trouble.  | 

One  might  suggest  that  explorers  in; 
distant  lands  face  dangers,  and  that  ourj 
work,  contrasted  with  theirs,  is  both 
simple  and  easy.  I  have  worked  in  the 
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days,  before  the 
onally  know  one's 
storms,  how  one 
ater  in  the  desert, 
vith  horse-thieves, 
and   experienced 

Yet,  in  July  or 
I  Woods,  the  *five 
tiade  life  miserable 
have  caused  more 
lan  we  ever  expe- 
lous  Far  Western 
le  running  of  our 
le,  safely  through 
e  fifteen-mile  falls 

by  Ralph  Dorr, 
isurpassed  by  any- 
by  us  on  the  West- 
^ting  three  long 
avy  sea-fog,  from 
1  one  day,  consti- 
lich  the  crew  may 

ruppose  that  there 
possible  in  line  of 
take  unnecessary 
land  explorations, 
if  possible,  join  us 
ine  to  be  made  this 
>pe  to  examine  the 
1  head  of  the  East 
lence  travel  across 
he  upper  St.  John 


waters,  turn  southeast,  and  work  down 
to  the  Rangeleys. 

There  are  not  many  indications  of 
ancient  Indian  occupation  in  that  re- 
gion, for  natives  could  exist  with  less 
hardships  nearer  the  coast.  As  the 
colonists  spread  inland,  there  was  an  In- 
dian migration  northward;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  of  long-continued  residence 
north  of  the  central  portion  of  the  state. 
Indeed,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  In- 
dian occupation  of  much  of  Maine  and 
Canada  is  comparatively  recent. 

Quite  likely  the  next  few  years  of  ex- 
ploration along  the  lower  Connecticut 
River,  and  the  coast  from  New  Haven 
to  Providence  (including  a  strip  some 
twenty  miles  back  from  salt  water), 
will  prove  that  we  had  a  considerable 
Indian  population  prior  to  the  Smith 
and  Cabot  voyages.  The  relationship 
of  these  tribes  to  other  Algonquins  is  to 
be  carefully  studied,  through  a  compar- 
ison of  artifacts.  Archaeology  alone 
must  furnish  the  evidence,  since  lan- 
guages and  folk-lore  of  native  Ameri- 
cans living  prior  to  1600  are  unknown. 

A  few  years  hence,  the  pages  of  New 
England  Indian  history  previous  to  Eu- 
ropean contact  will  have  been  written. 
We  shall  then  realize  that  our  aborigi- 
nes played  no  imimportant  part  in  the 
life  of  the  American  red  race. 
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me  rolling  hills  between  Omaha  and  the 

as  Elkhom  behind  us,  and  were  passing 

ich  rapidly  over  the  plains  of  the  Platte 

ble  valley.  I  had  grudged  the  delays  of  the 

he  night,  when  they  stopped  to  change 

ice  horses,  for  every  hour  made  one  less  of 

that  terrible  sum  of  Hwo  nights  and  a 
lie  day,'  before  I  could  reach  Will,  *ill  by 
»ur  the  roadside';  but  when  the  light  be- 
set came  clearer  in  the  coach,  there  was  a 
^as  moment's  sense  of  repugnance,  but  no 
ble  fear,  when  I  met  the  eyes  of  three  of 
it,  the  roughest-looking  men  I  had  ever 
mi  seen,  staring  at  me.  They  had  not 
all  spoken  a  word  through  the  long  night, 
gh  I  believe  in  kindness  to  a  lone  woman. 
Lit  though  they  seemed  not  only  coarse, 
of  but  dull.  They  rarely  spoke  to  each 
ly,  other  during  the  time  I  was  with  them, 
r  I  and  never  to  me;  and  when  awake. 
Of  seemed  filled  with  astonishment  at  my 

presence  there, 

nd  At  the  noon  station  a  new  passenger 

he  took  the  vacant  seat  in  front  of  me,  and 

si  it  was  very  pleasant  to  see  the  immis- 

rk-  takable  signs  of  a  more  cultivated  type 

wo  of  man.  He  was  kind  to  me,  giving  me 

b';  helpful  attentions  at  the  rough  stage- 

ed  stations,  where  we  tried  to  eat.  Once 

led  he  insisted,  without  any  complaint  of 

mine,  that  a  basin  of  water  should  be 
ny  placed  on  a  chair  inside  the  shanty  for 
he  my  use,  instead  of  my  sharing  with  the 
in-  men  the  towels  and  basin  on  the  bench 
ne  outside  the  door.  A  sense  of  being  pro- 
ng tected  by  this  good  man  encouraged  a 
LUt  little  sleep,  and  the  slow  hours  wore  on. 
ler  Toward  night  I  began  to  inquire 
to  about  Grand  Island,  supposing  that  I 
in  was  to  go  on  to  that  station,  and  should 
of  reach  it  next  morning.  But  when,  later, 
elf  the  driver  was  changed  with  the  horses, 
dd  the  new  one  came  to  the  coach-door 
in-  and  asked,  'Is  there  a  woman  here, 
/er  going  to  her  sick  husband?'  To  my 
ito  eager  inquiries  of  what  he  could  tell  me 
;ed  about  Will,  he  could  only  say,  *They 

told  me  to  watch  out  for  ye,  and  leave 

he  ye  at  Lone  Tree;  get  there  in  the  night 
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some  time.'  This,  I  found,  was  eight 
miles  east  of  Grand  Island,  from  which 
the  telegram  came. 

After  midnight  I  began  to  peer  into 
the  darkness  with  beating  heart,  full  of 
vague  and  terrible  fears.  I  think  my 
friend  in  the  coach  was  anxious,  too, 
with  too  much  sjmipathy  to  sleep;  for 
he  was  good  to  me  in  a  silent  way» 
which  helped  me  to  wait  quietly. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
coach  suddenly  stopped,  and  we  knew 
it  was  not  to  change  horses;  it  was  too 
quiet.  The  coach-door  opened,  and  in 
silence  my  neighbor  sprang  out,  and  I 
silently  followed.  The  driver  bade  us 
make  for  a  dim  light  not  far  away;  it 
was  a  lantern  hanging  under  Will's 
wagon,  standing  by  the  roadside.  My 
friend  helped  me  to  climb  into  the  dark 
opening  under  the  canvas  cover,  from 
which  a  voice  strangely  unnatural  call- 
ed faintly,  *I  thought  you  would  never 
come;  now  let  me  go  to  sleep.' 

Instinctively  I  knew  there  was  peril, 
though  I  could  not  distinguish  his  face. 

The  stranger  exclaimed,  *I  can't 
leave  you  so;  this  is  dreadful;  I  will 
stay.' 

But  I  knew  Will  must,  first  of  all, 
get  rest  that  night.  No  doubt  he  had 
forced  himself  to  keep  awake  until  the 
coach  came  by.  I  hope  the  man  knew  I 
was  grateful  for  his  kindness,  but  I 
could  only  whisper,  *Gro  on;  I  can  do; 
send  me  a  physician  if  you  can  find  one.* 
Later  on,  I  did  get  comfort  at  a  critical 
time,  through  his  remembrance  of  us, 
though  he  found  no  physician. 

I  crawled  along  the  wagon-bed  imtil 
I  came  to  Will's  head,  and  sat  down  on 
the  straw  and  soothed  him  to  sleep. 
He  was  too  ill  to  tell  me  anything  about 
himself,  only  feebly  saying  once,  *I 
shall  get  well  now.' 

When  it  was  light  enough  to  see,  I 
crept  out  the  front,  and  found  the 
wagon  was  drawn  up  beside  an  old 
empty  hut,  and  near-by  was  a  newly 


built  log-cabin,  and  a  long  sod-bam, 
and  no  other  habitation  in  sight.  Two 
half-grown  boys  came  out  of  the  new 
cabin,  and  I  went  in  to  find  someone  to 
get  me  the  nourishment  I  must  have  for 
Will,  and  food  for  myself,  and  to  learn 
something  about  him. 

A  frowzy,  dull-eyed  woman  met  me; 
her  yellow  face  and  yellow  hair  and 
lank  figure  told  me  the  kind  of  emigrant 
she  was.  She  seemed  to  have  not  a 
particle  of  interest  in  the  sick  man  out- 
side; had  I  been  some  unknown  species 
of  human  kind,  she  could  not  have  ap- 
peared more  dazed.  A  coarse-featured 
girl  of  eighteen,  maybe,  joined  her,  and 
paying  no  attention  to  my  wants,  they 
continued  to  stand  silent,  and  stajre  at 
my  face,  my  clothes,  and  my  hair. 

I  think  nothing  up  to  that  time  came 
so  near  breaking  my  courage  as  the  si- 
lent stare  of  that  dull,  passionless  wo- 
man. I  knew  then  that  I  was  little  bet- 
ter than  alone,  on  the  wide  prairie,  with 
a  very  sick  man. 

I  begged  for  fire,  and  hot  water,  and 
milk,  and  gained  by  degrees  from  them, 
that  Will  had  come  to  their  cabin  a 
week  before  and  given  his  horses  to  the 
care  of  the  sons,  because  he  was  ill,  and 
had  sent  one  of  them  back  to  Grand 
Island  with  the  dispatch  to  me,  later; 
and  they  had  made  soup  for  him  once, 
when  he  said  they  must.  Did  I  think 
he  would  die?  and.  Was  it  a  catching 
sickness? 

I  knew  as  little  as  they  what  his  sick- 
ness was;  but  I  meant  that  he  should 
not  die,  and  that  they  should  give  me 
help,  though  I  did  not  say  so.  The  hot 
milk  I  gave  him  revived  him,  and  he 
slept  again,  while  I  searched  his  box  of 
stores,  and  made  myself  a  homelike  cup 
of  tea  on  their  old  broken  cook-stove. 
A  spider  and  a  kettle  were  all  the  uten- 
sils they  had;  but  I  cleaned  up  Will's 
saucepans,  and  then  looked  about  me. 
He  could  not  stay  longer  in  that  wagon. 
I  could  not  climb  in  and  out»  and  caxe 
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for  hun.  They  insisted  there  was  no 
pjace  for  him  in  their  cabin,  and  indeed 
he  needed  quiet  and  good  air,  which 
be  would  not  have  there;  but  I  found 
in  the  old  hut  a  bedstead  frame,  with 
boards  across  it,  and  on  them  a  ragged 
bay-bed.  • 

The  floor  of  the  hut  was  like  that  of 
in  old  bam,  and  the  sod-roof  was  bro- 
ken in  spots,  but  was  shelter  enough  for 
those  niild  sunny  days.  I  asked  for 
fresh  hay  for  the  bed,  and  in  perfect 
silence  they  did  just  what  I  bade  them 
to  do,  and  then  stood  again  and  stared 
at  me. 

The  bed  was  the  sole  piece  of  furni- 
ture in  the  hut,  and  there  was  not  much 
more  in  the  newer  cabin.  I  looked  about 
for  a  box  to  serve  as  a  chair,  but  none 
could  be  found.  A  cask  of  onions  and 
one  of  oats  stood  at  one  side  of  the 
small  square  room,  and  the  chickens 
ran  in  and  out  of  the  broken  door,  freely, 
aO  day.  When  the  boys  came  to  their 
breakfast,  I  got  them  to  carry  Will  to 
the  hut  on  the  mattress-bed  in  his 
wagcm,  on  which  he  had  slept  during 
big  two  months'  journey;  and  on  my 
taking  off  his  heavy  clothing,  he  slept 
more  quietly,  but  could  tell  me  little 
about  himself. 

I  gradually  learned  that,  after  his 
last  letter  to  me,  he  had  failed  for  some 
nights  to  get  good  sleep.  Mosquitoes 
appeared  in  swarms,  and  horse-thieves 
were  about,  so  that  Punch  and  Judy 
had  to  be  watched  at  night.  He  felt 
himself  growing  ill,  and  pushed  on, 
hoping  at  least  to  get  to  Columbus,  the 
nearest  place  he  could  find  advice  and 
care.  But  that  was  60  miles  farther 
cast»  and  when  his  strength  gave  out 
entirely,  he  stopped  beside  this  cabin, 
because  there  was  a  bam  where  his 
boTBes  could  be  made  safe.  How  he  had 
Hved  since  he  sent  the  dispatch,  he  did 
not  know.  He  thinks  the  women  brought 
lumwat^,and  he  wanted  nothing  more. 
He  WIS  waiting  for  me. 


I  made  a  seat  for  myself  on  the  foot 
of  his  bed,  with  his  overcoat  as  a  pil- 
low, and  watched,  and  fed  him  with  all 
the  nourishing  things  I  could  contrive 
from  our  limited  stores,  and  did  not 
know  enough  to  know  that  he  had  a 
low  malarial  fever,  fast  assuming  a 
typhus  form.  He  insisted  that  he  need- 
ed nothing  but  rest,  and  in  his  weak 
state  I  dared  not  experiment  with  the 
few  medicines  I  had  with  me.  I  ate  in 
the  other  cabin,  with  the  silent  family, 
living  mostly  on  rice  and  crackers,  and 
tea  of  my  own  making;  their  bacon  and 
mashed  potatoes,  with  the  bacon  fat 
stirred  into  the  potato  until  it  was  al- 
most a  soup,  was  intolerable  to  me;  and 
badly  made  hot  soda  bread,  with  cof- 
fee, was  all  they  had  besides  to  eat. 

They  came  west  from  Southern  In- 
diana. The  women  wore  home-made 
linsey-woolsey  gowns,  with  straight, 
scant  skirts,  and  I  envied  them,  as  I 
went  about  in  the  dust  with  full  skirts 
and  hoops;  so  I  packed  away  the  hoops, 
and  sewed  up  my  skirts  in  festoons, 
and  laid  aside  my  small  hat,  which 
seemed  so  absurd  a  covering  in  that 
spot,  and  went  bareheaded  to  and  fro  in 
the  sun. 

One  evening  the  boys  came  in  with 
an  antelope  thrown  across  one  of  their 
ponies,  which  they  had  shot  at  some 
distance,  somewhere,  and  I  thought 
Will  could  have  soup,  and  I  could  have 
a  change  in  food;  but  before  morning 
they  had  it  all  packed  ih  salt,  and  the 
stew  they  made  for  dinner  had  a  dread- 
ful taste. 

All  day  long  the  sun  shone  from  a 
cloudless  sky.  A  few  rods  in  front  of  our 
door,  the  perfectly  level  trail  to  Den- 
ver stretched  in  a  yellow  line  of  dust  to 
the  limits  of  the  horizon,  east  and  west. 
Four  or  five  miles  away,  a  brown  spot 
indicated  a  cabin,  and  a  dim  fringe  of 
low  trees,  still  farther  away,  marked 
a  stream;  otherwise,  the  circle  of  the 
horizon  bounded  an  unbroken  plain. 
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and  the  sun  shone  all  day;  the  air  was  a 
tonic,  and  Will  dozed  away  the  hours 
in  comfort.  I  had  been  able  to  buy  an 
empty  soap-box,  of  which  I  made  a  bet- 
ter seat  for  myself,  and  we  started,  with 
good  courage,  on  our  last  day's  ride 
to  Columbus,  where  we  should  find  a 
hotel  and  a  good  ph3rsician,  and  could 
dismiss  our  German,  and  rest  until  Will 
was  well  enough  to  go  home. 

But  a  new  troubl#  met  me.  Our  dri- 
ver had  found  whiskey  at  the  ranch,  and 
brought  a  bottle  away  with  him.  He 
soon  fell  asleep  and,  after  a  little,  tum- 
bled in  a  heap  on  the  floor  of  the  wagon, 
under  the  high  seat.  I  could  not  reach 
the  reins  nor  dare  I  alarm  Will,  who  was 
sleeping  and  had  observed  nothing.  I 
only  hoped  the  man  would  continue  to 
sleep,  for  the  dear  horses  were  old 
friends,  and  I  knew  they  woidd  keep  to 
the  trail,  and  turn  all  right  if  they  should 
meet  a  train,  which  was  not  likely  to 
happen,  as  at  this  season  they  were  all 
going  east.  Before  we  reached  the 
crossing  at  the  Loup  River,  not  far  from 
Columbus,  which  was  a  difiicult  ford 
and  my  diread  all  the  anxious  day,  the 
man  had  slept  off  his  stupor  enough  to 
climb  to  his  seat  and  take  the  reins 
again;  and  to  my  great  relief,  another 
single  wagon,  like  our  own,  was  about 
to  crawl  down  the  steep  bank  into  the 
deepest  portion  of  the  current.  Our 
Punch  and  Judy  did  not  need  guiding 
to  follow  the  lead;  and  we  went  safely 
on  across  the  many  islands  and  chan- 
nels of  the  wide  river,  dangerous,  some 
of  them,  from  quicksands,  if  you  lost  the 
trail,  and  soon  after  drew  up  before 
this  house,  where  I  am  writing  to  you; 
and  it  seems  a  palace  to  me,  though  it 
really  is  a  dingy  two-story  building, 
verybareandconmion-looking.  Freight- 
ers and  stage-drivers,  dressed  in  rather 
uncouth  style,  lounged  on  the  dirty  nar- 
row porch;  but  I  climbed  down  from 
the  rear  of  the  wagon,  in  my  soiled, 
oddly  draped  cotton  dress,  with  a  con- 


fidence in  their  good-will  that  I  did  not 
find  misplaced.  A  dozen  strong  men 
came  forward  to  lift  Will  out,  and  take 
off  the  horses,  and  unpack  the  wagon  — 
not  employees  of  the  house,  but  its 
guests  on  the  porch;  and  if  I  had  sug- 
gested to  them  to  take  that  dnmk^i 
doctor  away  and  hang  him,  I  think  they 
would  have  done  it. 

An  Ohio  woman  kept  'the  liotel;  she 
had  heard  of  us  from  the  stage-men,  and 
a  word  secured  us  a  room  up  the  stairs, 
in  her  barrack-like  house,  though  it  was 
already  overfull  of  men. 

The  wretch  who  had  kept  me  in  fear 
all  day,  and  could  then  stand  with  dif- 
ficulty, was  paid  and  dismissed.  He  had 
seemed  to  obey  me  in  coming,  as  if  I 
owned  the  world;  and  I  am  sure  he  be- 
lieved I  owned  it  all  when  I  paid  him 
what  he  asked  for  coming;  but  it  mat- 
tered little  to  me  so  long  as  we  were  safe 
and  among  friends,  and  Will  was  bet- 
ter. I  ate  my  supper  with  pleasure, 
though  the  forty  rough  men  seated  at 
the  table  with  me  seemed  much  embar- 
rassed at  my  presence.  I  recognized 
respect  for  me  in  my  helpless  state, 
when  they  scarcely  lifted  their  eyes 
from  the  table,  and  spoke  to  each  other 
in  whispers. 

But  oh,  dear!  when  I  came  back  to 
oiu"  room,  hoping  to  find  Will  resting 
and  happy,  he  was,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  illness,  wildly  delirious.  The  sight 
of  so  many  people,  and  the  bustle  and 
noise  of  the  house,  after  the  worries 
of  the  day,  were  too  much  for  his  weak 
state.  I  sent  in  haste  for  the  physician 
here  whom  I  had  heard  of,  and  when  he 
came,  I  saw  I  could  rely  on  his  aid  and 
his  .knowledge.  He  gave  a  quieting 
medicine,  and  this  morning,  as  I  sit  be- 
side Will,  writing,  he  is  quite  hims^, 
resting  and  stronger. 

Daylight  has  shown  the  room  to  be 
exceedingly  dirty;  the  house  has  been 
full  of  disbanded  soldiers  going  east 
from  stations  and  camps  north  of  the 
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Fktte  Elver.  The  bed  was  unfit  for 
deceit  people,  and  we  grow  more  par- 
ticiilar  wh«i  we  reach  settlements.  As 
there  seem  to  be  few,  if  any,  women 
attendants  in  the  house,  I  have  taken 
the  room  in  hand  myself  a  little.  I 
succeeded  in  getting  a  *  bucket '  of  warm 
mter  and  a  mop,  and  have  taken  up 
a  good  deal  of  the  dust,  and  no  doubt 
some  fleas  and  other  vermin.  We  hope 
soon  to  be  able  to  go  on  home. 

I  have  not  dared  to  write  to  yoii  bo- 
fore  this.  To  think  of  you  and  my 
Eastern  home,  and  put  in  words,  during 
the  past  two  weeks,  what  has  taken  all 
my  strength  and  courage  to  face,  would 
have  weakened  my  self-control.  Now 
I  write  full  of  hope  and  in  comparative 
comfort. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
October  SO,  1805. 

It  is  two  weeks  since  I  wrote  to  you, 
soon  after  reaching  Columbus,  and  we 
thought  a  day  or  two  would  see  us  on 
our  way  to  our  home;  but  Will  did  not 
mend  as  fast  as  we  hoped  he  would. 
Sometimes  I  lost  hope;  but  had  I  not 
escaped  with  him  alive,  from  those 
desolate  prairies  behind  us,  the  very 
'valley  of  the  shadow  of  death'!  We 
had  the  aid  of  a  kind  and  intelligent 
physician,  and  the  essential  comforts  of 
Mfe. 

I  cooked  Will's  food  on  the  kitchen 
stove  myself;  but  I  was  in  no  way  dis- 
heartened, nor  did  my  appetite  fail  me, 
when  I  saw  the  process  of  cooking  the 
food  for  the  public  table;  I  even  helped 
pull  out  some  of  the  flies  from  the  bat- 
ter of  soaked  bread,  which  stood  on 
the  cooking-table  ready  to  be  fried  in- 
to great  balls,  in  spiders  full  of  grease, 
and  knew,  when  I  ate  them  later  for 
su]^)^,  that  not  a  few  remained.  To 
show  daintiness,  or  seem  to  be  differ- 
ent from  those  about  me,  would  repel 
the  kindness  so  freely  given,  which  was 
our  support  and  help. 

When  I  could  leave  Will,  I  went  to  the 
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porch  and  talked  with  the  stage-dri- 
vers, as  they  came  in,  about  the  90-mile 
journey  still  before  us  —  learning  how 
many  mifes  we  would  be  forced  to  travel 
in  a  day  to  reach  the  stage-stations  at 
night;  for  our  experience  had  taught  us 
the  wisdom  of  staying  at  public  places 
on  the  road.  That  we  were  not  mo- 
lested the  night  our  Grerman  doctor 
found  the  whiskey,  at  that  lonely  way- 
side ranch,  was  fortunate. 

But,  after  ten  days  without  much 
change,  we  both  grew  restive;  there 
were  so  many  things  to  make  our  going- 
on  more  and  more  imperative. 

It  was  the  last  of  October;  these  con- 
stant days  of  simshine  must  soon  end. 
What  if  November  winds  and  cold 
storms  set  in  early?  We  had  no  cloth- 
ing warm  enough  for  late  traveling  on 
the  plains,  and,  to  my  great  satisfaction, 
Will  had  come  to  see,  what  I  had  long 
known,  that  at  his  best,  even  in  our 
pleasant  city  home,  he  would  not  be 
equal  to  the  demands  of  Western  life 
upon  his  physical  strength,  and  we  must 
go  back  to  New  York  before  winter. 
A  coach-ride  from  Council  Bluffs  to 
Des  Moines,  of  150  miles,  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  at  that  season,  and  the  only 
other  way  to  reach  the  nearest  railroad 
was  by  the  Missouri  River;  and  if  we 
delayed  too  long  at  Columbus,  the  last 
boat  of  the  season  would  leave  for  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri.  Wemti^goon. 

The  anxiety  and  thinking  kept  Will 
from  getting  strong;  but  he  could  not 
yet  walk,  much  less  drive  horses,  and 
I  could  find  no  one  to  hire.  Every  man 
who  could  work  wbs  out  on  the  prairie 
with  hay-machines,  cutting  and  curing 
hay  for  the  keeping  of  the  great  trains 
of  oxen  and  mules,  which,  coming  and 
going  to  and  from  the  far  West,  made 
Columbus  a  *  refitting  *  station,  as  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  is  called  an  'outfitting  one.' 
Huge  stacks  of  hay,  high  and  long,  and 
long  barns,  built  of  sod  and  stacked 
over  with  hay,  stretched  in  evwy  direo- 
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care  for  them.  When  our  stage-man 
John  came  swinging  up  later,  on  his 
coach  from  the  East,  he  gave  a  ringing 
whoop  at  sight  of  us,  and  said  I  *  would 
do,'  which  gave  me  satisfaction. 

And  from  that  time  on,  for  the  whole 
(bur  days,  we  were  under  the  special 
care  of  the  stage-men.  They  looked  after 
the  horses  and  our  comfort,  in  every 
way  possible  to  them.  It  was  not  one 
man,  for  of  course  we  could  not  keep  up 
with  the  coach,  and  the  men  were  fre- 
quently changed;  but  going  east  and 
going  west,  all  knew  about  us,  and 
passed  us  on  to  each  other,  so  that  a 
bed  was  ready  for  us,  and  men  waiting 
to  lift  Will  out  tenderly  and  carry  him 
to  it,  at  every  night  station. 

The  stations  were  sometimes  very 
rough  places,  sometimes  oidy  one  room 
for  living  and  sleeping;  but  tiie  one  ciu-- 
tained  bed  was  always  ours;  at  least  it 
was  Will's;  and  if  it  was  oidy  a  lounge* 
I  spread  our  blankets  on  the  floor  for 
myvdf,  as  I  had  done  farther  west.  It 
did  not  ruflSe  me  in  the  least,  if  one  or 
two  men  snored  lustily  in  another  cor- 
ner of  the  room;  I  had  learned  to  trust 
kind  hearts  under  very  rough  exteriors. 
All  our  good  Johns  waved  their  hands 
to  us,  as  they  passed  us  on  the  road; 
and  each  day's  travel  was  laid  out  for 
us  by  one  of  them  each  morning. 

One  day  we  were  told  not  to  go  to  the 
regular  stage-station  at  night;  it  was 
too  rough;  but  to  leave  the  trail  at  a 
certain  point  and  make  for  a  house 
in  sight,  two  miles  across  the  prairie, 
wfaeie  we  would  get  a  good  room  and 
bed.  The  owner  knew  we  were  coming, 
how,  we  could  not  tell,  and  welcomed 
us  Uke  fri^ids;  and  when  Will  found  he 
could  »t  at  the  table  with  us,  and  taste 
the  fried  bacon,  oiu*  host  looked  at  him 
with  tears  streaming  down  his  face,  and 
swore  big  oaths  at  him  roundly,  to 
show  how  glad  he  was.  Later,  the  tall 
figure  of  our  John  stood  in  the  doorway 
of  our  room,  and  he  too  cried  like  a 


child  because  Will  called  out  *  Hullo* 
in  a  good  full  voice.  The  man  had  walk- 
ed across  the  prairie  several  miles,  'to 
see  if  they  was  square  with  the  horses,' 
he  said,  but  really  to  see  if  t£^  were  all . 
right.  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  the 
comfort  these  men  were  to  us.  They 
scorned  any  reward  for  their  services, 
and  had  few  words  to  say;  if  we  express- 
ed gratitude,  they  turned  away  shyly 
and  disappeared;  they  still  looked  at  us 
in  that  wondering  sort  of  way,  I  sup- 
pose because  we  showed  plain  marks  of 
being  'tender-feet,'  as  newcomers  from 
the  East  are  called. 

I  was  never  frightened  at  oiu*  loneli- 
ness on  the  prairie,  even  when  one  day 
they  told  us  there  would  be  a  stretch  of 
16  miles  without  a  house.  One  day,  I 
was  startled  for  a  moment,  at  a  sudden 
apparition,  behind  a  slight  rise  of 
ground,  of  a  dozen  Indians,  coming  in 
single  file,  at  right  angles  across  our 
trail;  and  the  horses,  too,  showed  signs 
of  fear;  but  their  squaws  were  with 
them  with  loaded  ponies,  and  I  knew 
we  were  beyond  dangerous  Indian 
ground,  and  they  were  soon  out  of 
sight. 

Once,  at  oiu-  noon  halt,  we  found  no 
men  at  home  at  the  station,  only  a 
young  German  woman  who  could  not 
speak  English;  and  as  the  usual  custom 
for  travelers  was  to  water  and  feed  their 
own  horses,  I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do; 
for  to  lift  a  pail  of  water  to  those  thirsty, 
eager  horses,  was  beyond  my  strength 
and  my  courage  as  well;  but  the  woman 
came  to  my  help,  and  did  it  all  with 
ease. 

Until  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day 
we  had  been  following  the  unbroken 
trail  on  the  level  prairie;  then  we  came 
to  a  large  stream  with  deeply  worn 
banks,  and,  to  my  dismay,  some  of  the 
planks  of  the  long  bridge  were  upset, 
and  it  was  impassable.  I  could  not 
leave  the  horses  nor  could  I  lift  the 
heavy  planks  to  replace  them.  It  was 
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neaxing  sundown;  what  could  we  do  if 
darkness  found  us  in  that  place?  The 
coach  had  already  passed  us,  and  not  a 
train  or  house  was  in  sight.  For  the 
first  time  my  teeth  chattered  with  fear. 

A  half-hour's  waiting,  and  two  men  in 
an  open  spring  wagon  came  rapidly  up 
beside  us.  Spring  wagons  are  unusual 
on  the  plains.  The  slow-moving  heavy 
white-covered  wagons  we  call  *  prairie 
schooners'  are  commonly  used,  and 
they  can  be  seen  at  a  long  distance.  I 
thought  this  one  had  dropped  from  the 
sky,  and  still  more,  when  the  men  came 
quickly  to  speak  to  us,  and  in  the  tone 
and  language  of  the  far  East,  asked  us 
how  we  were.  They  were  entire  stran- 
gers, but  belonged  to  the  surveying- 
party,  of  whom  we  had  seen  and  heard 
notldng  since  that  morning  at  Lone 
Tree,  when  our  fricind  left  us  after  his 
night's  vigil.  They  had  been  told  by 
their  chief  to  look  out  for  us,  and  had 
been  expecting  to  find  us  at  some  point 
farther  west,  days  before  that  time. 
Just  when  all  other  help  failed  us,  they 
appeared,  and  we  were  soon  safely  on 
our  way,  to  the  last  night  station  of  our 
journey. 

The  last  day  was  a  difiicult  one  for  me, 
though  Will  was  already  so  nearly  well 
he  needed  but  little  care,  reclining 
cheerfully  on  his  cushions,  telling  me 
stories  and  enjoying  the  sunshine. 

But  the  country  changed  to  high 
rolling  prairie  after  leaving  the  valley 
of  the  Elkhom  River,  and  the  frequent 
long  descents  were  perfectly  smooth,  Uke 
ice,  and  the  worn  shoes  of  the  horses 
obliged  me  to  *put  on  the  brake.'  It 
was  hard  to  reach  it,  and  harder  to 


press  it  down.  Then  the  front  bow  of 
the  wagon  cover  had  broken,  and  left 
the  canvas  to  flap  about  my  face,  and 
the  sun  beat  in  my  eyes,  altogether 
bringing  on  a  violent  headache.  For 
the  first  time  in  all  the  four  weeks  of 
care  and  labor,  I  came  near  giving  out; 
and  the  nearer  we  came  to  thickly 
settled  country  and  town  life,  the  less 
we  could  expect  of  personal  interest  in 
us.  We  were  being  lost  in  the  edges  of 
the  rushing,  busy  life  of  that  world, 
which  seemed  to  commence  at  the  Mis- 
souri River;  and  Heaven,  which  had 
been  so  near,  and  Angelic  care,  in  the 
shape  of  good  Johns  and  civil  engineers, 
no  longer  seemed  about  us.  When  at 
last,  we  took  our  places  in  the  line  of 
white-topped  wagons,  waiting  their 
turn  to  cross  the  river  on  the  ferry- 
boat at  Omaha,  I  hoped  I  might  never 
again  see  the  valley  of  the  Platte.  We 
realized,  too,  when  we  were  unrecog- 
nized by  friends  on  the  boat  with  us, 
that  we  were  filling  well  the  role  of 
emigrant  *poor  white,'  whose  faded- 
out,  shabby  look  had  often  excited 
half  pity,  half  contempt  in  us,  in  the 
streets  of  Council  Blufis. 

When  we  drew  up  at  last,  at  our  own 
door,  safe  and  nearly  sound,  amid  the 
congratulations  of  the  kindest  of  nei^- 
bors  and  friends,  I  still  kept  in  mind 
the  tender,  almost  worshipful  respect 
and  care  of  our  stage-driver  friends. 

And  now  Punch  and  Judy,  our  faith- 
ful horses,  are  to  be  sold,  and  a  few  days 
must  see  us  on  our  way  down  the 
Missouri,  for  November's  chill  air  is 
here,  and  our  faces  are  set  towards 
New  York  and  home. 
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1321-1921 

BY  CHARLES  H.  GRANDGENT 

As  age,  their  shadow,  follows  life  and  birth. 
So  autumn  shadowed  summertime  and  spring 
Ajid  day  was  yielding  fast  to  equal  night. 
When,  homeward  soaring  from  the  rustling  shore 
Where  weary  Po  exchanges  life  for  peace. 
His  spring-bom  spirit  fled,  so  long  ago. 

Six  slowly  winding  centuries  ago. 

Reborn  was  he  in  everlasting  birth. 

To  taste  the  food  for  which  he  hungered,  peace. 

At  marriage  suppers  set  in  endless  spring. 

Shoresman  eternal  on  the  radiant  shore 

Which  never  saw  its  sun  engulft  in  night. 

A  sinful  world  of  self-created  night 

He  left  behind,  so  many  years  ago, 

A  world  where  hatred  ruled  from  shore  to  shore 

And  men,  despite  their  gentle  Saviour's  birth. 

Like  ancient  Adam  forfeited  their  spring. 

For  greed  and  discord  bartering  their  peace. 

To  light  the  day  of  universal  peace, 
God-sent  he  dawned  upon  our  bloody  night. 
Greatest  of  poets  since  the  primal  spring 
Flasht  forth  into  existence  long  ago. 
Benignant  stars  presided  o'er  his  birth. 
That  he  might  speak  to  every  listening  shore. 

Still  rings  his  voice  on  ocean's  either  shore. 
And  when  he  speaks,  our  Muses  hold  their  peace 
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mting,  sing-song  na^ 
tributed  to  the  Puri- 
ies:  — 

lisease  of  longing,  it 
lal  disease,  or  appe- 
l  is  carnal  and  inci- 
,  very  natural;  now 
and  a  meat  that  is 
y  be  longed  for,  and 
ten;  it  may  be  eaten; 
ell  eaten:  but  in  the 
holomew  pig,  it  can- 
the  very  calling  it  a 
Emd  to  eat  it  so,  is  a 
and  you  make  the 
m  one  of  the  high- 
ie  it,  is  the  state  of 
h-place/ 

it  remonstrates,  say- 
of  necessity,  place 
Master  Busy.*  And 
ries:  'Grood  brother 
isy,  think  to  make  it 
n/ 

-of-the-land  Busy  re- 
vs:— 

be  otherwise,  but  it 
-uction,  subject,  and 
mce  with  the  weak, 
1  face;  but  that  face 
put  over  it,  and  be 
re;  it  may  be  eaten, 
take  it,  in  a  booth, 
Vicked:  the  place  is 
y  much,  we  may  be 
1st  of  the  profane,  so 
^formed  mouth,  with 
leness;  not  gorged  in 
eediness,  there's  the 
e  go  there,  as  taking 
or  delight  in  the  un- 
eed  the  vanity  of  the 
i  palate,  it  were  not 
:,  it  were  abominable 

-the-land  Busy  not 
;  joins  the  rest,  say- 
comfort  to  the  weak, 
I  will  eat  exceeding- 


ly and  prophesy;  there  may  be  a  good 
use  made  of  it  too,  now  I  think  on  it: 
by  the  public  eating  of  swine's  flesh,  to 
profess  our  hate  and  loathing  of  Judar 
ism,  whereof  the  brethren  stand  taxed. 
I  will  therefore  eat,  yea,  I  will  eat  ex- 
ceedingly.' 

The  entire  passage  might  be  regarded 
as  a  satirical  interpretation  of  Calvin's 
chapter  on  Christian  Liberty.  In  this 
fashion  the  anti-Puritan  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  habitually  depict- 
ed the  people  who  set  up  the  Common- 
wealth in  England  and  colonized  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  the  eyes  of  unfriendly 
English  contemporaries,  the  men  who 
came  over  in  the  Mayflower  and  their 
kind  were  unctuous  hypocrites. 

That  charge,  though  it  has  been  re- 
vived for  modem  uses,  no  longer  stands 
against  the  seventeenth-century  Puri- 
tans. Under  persecution  and  in  power, 
on  the  scafibld,  in  war,  and  in  the  wilder- 
ness, they  proved  that,  whatever  their 
faults,  they  were  animated  by  a  pas- 
sionate sincerity.  When  the  Puritan 
William  Prynne  spoke  disrespectfully 
of  magistrates  and  bishops.  Archbishop 
Laud,  or  his  agents,  cut  ofi*  his  ears  and 
threw  him  back  into  prison.  As  soon  as 
he  could  get  hold  of  ink  and  paper, 
Prynne  sent  out  from  prison  fresh  at- 
tacks on  the  bishops.  They  took  him 
out  and  cut  ofi*  his  ears  again,  and 
branded  him  *S.L.,'  which  they  in- 
tended to  signify  'Seditious  Libeller'; 
but  he,  with  the  iron  still  hot  in  his  face 
and  with  indignation  inspiring,  per- 
haps, the  most  dazzling  pun  ever  re- 
corded, interpreted  the  letters  to  mean, 
Stigmata  Latidis.  When  the  Puritans 
came  into  power,  Prynne  issued  from 
his  dungeon  and  helped  cut  ofi*,  not  the 
ears,  but  the  heads  of  Archbishop  Laud 
and  King  Charles.  After  that,  they  said 
less  about  his  insincerity.  Prynne  and 
his  friends  had  their  faults;  but  lack  of 
conviction  and  the  courage  of  their  con- 
viction were  not  among  them. 
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up  early  in  the  morning,  they  watch  at 
n^t,  they  bear  the  burdens  of  leader- 
ship, while  the  children,  the  careless 
young  people,  and  the  old  people  who 
have  never  grown  up,  are  playing  or 
fiddling  or  junketing  on  the  fringes  of 
the  march.  They  are  never  popular 
among  these  who  place  pleasure  first; 
for  they  are  always  rounding  up  strag- 
glers, recalling  loiterers,  and  preaching 
up  the  necessity  of  toil  and  courage  and 
endurance.  They  are  not  popular;  but 
they  are  not  inhuman.  The  violet  smells 
to  them  as  it  does  to  other  men;  and 
rest  and  recreation  are  sweet.  I  must 
illustrate  a  little  the  more  intimately 
human  aspect  of  our  seventeenth-cen- 
tury group. 

n 

It  is  a  part  of  the  plot  of  oiu*  droll 
and  dry  young  people  to  throw  the  op- 
probrium of  the  present  drought  upon 
the  Puritans.  These  iron  men,  one  in- 
fers from  reading  the  discourses,  for  ex- 
ample, of  Mr.  Mencken,  banished  wine 
as  a  liquor  inconsistent  with  Calvinistic 
theology,  though,  to  be  sure,  Calvin 
himsdf  placed  it  among  'matters  in- 
different.* And  the  Puritans,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  used  both  wine  and  tobacco 
—  both  men  and  women.  If  Puritan- 
ism means  reaction  in  favor  of  obsolete 
standards,  our  contemporary  Puritans 
win  repeal  the  obnoxious  amendment; 
and  all  who  are  thirsty  should  circulate 
the  Puritan  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  'ELesid  your  Pilgrim's  Progress^ 
and  you  will  find  that  Christian's  wife, 
on  the  way  to  salvation,  sent  her  child 
back  after  her  bottle  of  liquor.  Read 
Winthrop*s  letters,  and  you  will  find 
that  Winthrop*s  wife  writes  to  him  to 
thank  him  for  the  tobacco  that  he  has 
sent  to  her  mother.  Read  Mather's 
diary,  and  you  will  find  that  he  sug- 
gests pious  thoughts  to  be  meditated 
upon  by  the  members  of  his  household 
while  they  are  engaged  in  home-brew- 


ing. Read  the  records  of  the  first  Bos- 
ton chureh,  and  you  will  find  that  one 
of  the  first  teachers  was  a  wine-seller. 
Read  the  essays  of  John  Robinson,  first 
pastor  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  you  will  find 
that  he  ridicules  Lycurgus,  the  Spar- 
tan law-giver,  for  ordering  the  vines 
cut  down,  merely  'because  men  were 
sometimes  dnmken  with  the  grapes.' 
Speaking  of  celibacy,  Robinson  says, 
'Abstinence  from  marriage  is  no  more 
a  virtue  than  abstinence  from  wine  or 
other  pleasing  natural  thing.  Bothmar- 
riietge  and  wine  are  oT  Grod  and  good  in 
themselves.' 

Since  I  do  not  wish  to  incite  a  religious 
and  Puritanical  resistance  to  the  Vol- 
stead Act,  I  must  add  that  Robinson, 
in  that  tone  of  sweet  reasonableness 
which  characterizes  all  his  essays,  re- 
marks further :  *  Yet  may  the  abuse  of  a 
thing  be  so  common  and  notorious  and 
the  use  so  small  and  needless  as  better 
want  the  small  use  than  be  in  contin- 
ual danger  of  the  great  abuse.'  And 
this,  I  suppose,  is  exactly  the  ground 
taken  by  the  sensible  modem  prohibi- 
tionist. It  is  not  a  matter  of  theological 
sin  with  him  at  all.  It  never  was  that. 
It  is  now  a  matter  of  economics  and 
sesthetics,  and  of  the  greatest  happiness 
and  freedom  to  the  greatest  number. 

These  iron  men  are  accused  of  be- 
ing hostile  to  beauty,  the  charge  being 
based  upon  the  crash  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  stiuned-glass  windows  and  altar 
ornaments,  which  offended  them,  how- 
ever, not  as  art,  but  as  religious  sym- 
bolism. Why  fix  upon  the  riot  of  soldiers 
in  war-time  and  neglect  to  inquire: 
Who,  after  the  death  of  Shakespeare,  in 
all  the  seventeenth  century,  most  elo- 
quently praised  music  and  the  drama? 
Who  most  lavishly  described  and  most 
exquisitely  appreciated  nature?  Who 
had  the  richest  literary  culture  and  the 
most  extensive  acquaintance  with  po- 
etry? Who  published  the  most  mag- 
nificent poems?  The  answer  to  all  these 
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paD  on  the  heart  of  one  of  the  anthro- 
poid apes.  He  was  not  happy.  He  was 
afflicted  with  ennui.  He  felt  stirring 
somewh^e  in  the  region  of  his  diaphragm 
a  yearning  and  capacity  for  a  new  Ijfe. 
His  ideas  were  vague;  but  he  resolved 
to  make  a  break  for  freedom  and  try 
an  experiment.  He  crawled  nervously 
oot  to  the  end  of  his  branch,  followed 
by  a  few  of  his  friends,  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment; then  exclaimed  abruptly, '  Here 's 
where  I  get  off, '  dropped  to  the  ground, 
lighted  on  his  feet,  and  amid  a  pelting 
of  decayed  fruit  and  cocoanut  shells 
and  daislve  shouts  of  'precisian'  and 
'hypocrite,'  walked  off  on  his  hind-legs 
into  another  quarter  of  the  jungle  and 
founded  the  human  race.  That  was  the 
first  Puritan. 

In  the  beginning,  he  had  only  a  nar- 
row vision;  for  his  eyes  were  set  near 
together,  as  you  will  see  if  you  examine 
his  skull  in  the  museum.  He  had  a  vi- 
aon  of  a  single  principle,  namely,  that 
be  was  to  go  upright,  instead  of  on  all 
(oars.  But  he  gradually  made  that 
principle  pervade  all  his  life;  for  he 
resolutely  refrained  from  doing  any- 
thing that  he  could  not  do  while  going 
upright.  As  habit  ultimately  made  the 
new  posture  easy  and  natural,  he  foimd 
that  there  were  compensations  in  it; 
for  he  learned  to  do  all  sorts  of  things  in 
the  erect  attitude  that  he  could  not  do, 
even  with  the  aid  of  his  tail,  while  he 
went  on  all-fours.  So  he  began  to  re- 
joice in  what  he  called  *the  new  free- 
dom.' But  to  the  eyes  of  the  denizens 
of  the  banyan  tree,  he  looked  very  ri- 
diculous. They  called  him  stiff-necked, 
strait-laced,  unbending,  and  inflex- 
ible. But  when  they  swarmed  into  his 
little  colony  of  come-outers,  on  all 
fours,  and  b^an  to  play  their  monkey- 
tricks,  he  met  them  gravely  and  said: 
*  Walk  upright,  as  the  rest  of  us  do,  and 
you  may  stay  and  share  alike  with  us. 
Otherwise,  out  you  gp.*  And  out  some 
of  them  went,  back  to  the  banyan  tree; 


and  there,  with  the  chimpanzees  and 
the  red  and  blue  baboons,  they  still 
chatter  over  their  cocoanut  wine,  and 
emit  from  time  to  time  a  scream  of  simi- 
an rage,  and  declare  their  straight- 
backed  relative  a  tyrant,  a  despot,  and 
a  persecutor  of  his  good  old  four-footed 
cousins. 

You  may  say  that  this  is  only  a  fool- 
ish fable.  But  it  contains  all  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  eternal  Puritan: 
.naniely,  dissatisfaction  with  the  past, 
courage  to  break  sharply  from  it,  a 
vision  of  a  better  life,  readiness  to  ac- 
cept a  discipline  in  order  to  attain  that 
better  life,  and  a  serious  desire  to  make 
that  better  life  prevail  —  a  desire  re- 
flecting at  once  his  sturdy  individualism 
and  his  clear  sense  for  the  need  of  social 
solidarity.  In  these  respects  all  true 
Puritans,  in  all  ages  and  places  of  the 
world,  are  alike.  Everyone  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  past;  everyone  has  the 
courage  necessary  to  revolt;  everyone 
has  a  vision;  everyone  has  a  discipline; 
and  everyone  desires  his  vision  of  the 
better  life  to  prevail. 

How  do  they  differ  among  themselves  ? 
They  differ  in  respect  to  the  breadth 
and  the  details  of  their  vision.  Their 
vision  is  determined  by  the  width  of 
their  eyes  and  by  the  lights  of  their  age. 
According  to  the  laws  of  human  devel- 
opment, some  of  the  lights  go  out  from 
time  to  time,  or  grow  dim,  and  new 
lights  appear,  and  the  vision  changes 
from  age  to  age. 

What  does  not  change  in  the  true 
Puritan  is  the  passion  for  improvement. 
What  does  not  change  is  the  immortal 
urgent  spirit  that  breaks  from  the  old 
forms,  follows  the  new  vision,  seriously 
seeks  the  discipline  of  the  higher  life. 
When  you  find  a  man  who  is  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  past  and  with  the  routine 
and  old  clothes  of  his  ancestors,  who 
has  not  courage  for  revolt  and  adven- 
ture, who  cannot  accept  the  discipline 
and  hardship  of  a  new  life,  and  who 
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Lch  individual  has  the  right  to 
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it  the  influence  was  primarily 
lis  superior  learning.  And  the 
scipline  of  the  Puritans  tended 
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he  level  of  the  minister.  Their 
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of  schools  and  universities, 
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1  education  for  independent 
cal  free-thought, 
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authority,  as  narrow  and  unrealistic. 
Recall  the  passage  in  his  Autobiography 
where  he  relates  his  disgust  at  a  sermon 
preached  on  the  great  text  in  Philip- 
pians:  Whatsoever  things  are  true, 
honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  or  of  good 
report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  or  any 
praise,  think  on  these  things.  Franklin 
says  that,  in  expounding  this  text,  the 
minister  confined  himself  to  five  points: 
keeping  the  Sabbath,  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, attending  public  worship,  par- 
taking of  the  sacraments,  and  respect- 
ing the  ministers.  Franklin  recognized 
at  once  that  there  was  no  moral  life  in 
that  minister,  was  'disgusted,'  and  at- 
tended his  preaching  no  more.  It  was 
the  revolt  of  a  living  Puritanism  from  a 
Puritanism  that  was  dead. 

For,  note  what  follows,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  his  break  with  the  church. 
*  It  was  about  this  time  that  I  conceived,  * 
says  Franklin,  'the  bold  and  arduous 
project  of  arriving  at  moral  perfection. 
I  wished  to  live  without  committing 
any  fault  at  any  time,  and  to  conquer 
all  that  either  natural  inclination,  cus- 
tom, or  company  might  lead  me  into.* 
Everyone  will  recall  how  Franklin  drew 
up  his  table  of  the  thirteen  real  moral 
virtues,  and  how  diligently  he  exercised 
himself  to  attain  them.  But,  for  us,  the 
significant  feature  of  his  enterprise  was 
the  realistic  spirit  in  which  it  was  con- 
ceived: the  bold  attempt  to  ground  the 
virtues  on  reason  and  experience  rather 
than  authority;  the  assertion  of  his 
doctrine  'that  vicious  actions  are  not 
hurtful  because  they  are  forbidden,  but 
forbidden  because  they  are  hurtful,  the 
nature  of  man  alone  considered,* 

Having  taken  this  ground,  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  explore  the  nature 
of  man  and  the  universe.  So  Puritan- 
ism, which,  in  Robinson  and  Mather, 
was  predominantly  rational,  becomes  in 
Franklin  predominantly  scientific.  With 
magnificent  fresh  moral  force,  he  seeks 
for  the  will  of  God  in  nature,  and  ap)- 


plies  his  discoveries  with  inunense  prac- 
tical benevolence  to  ameliorating  the 
common  lot  of  mankind,  and  to  dif- 
fusing good-will  among  men  and  na^ 
tions.  Light  breaks  into  his  mind  from 
every  quarter  of  his  century.  His  vision 
of  the  good  life  includes  bringing  every 
faculty  of  mind  and  body  to  its  highest 
usefulness.  With  a  Puritan  emancipa^ 
tor  like  Franklin,  we  are  not  obliged  to 
depend,  for  the  opening  of  our  minds, 
upon  subsequent  liberators  devoid  of 
hLs  high  reconstructive  seriousness. 

I  must  add  just  one  more  name,  for 
the  nineteenth  century,  to  the  history 
of  our  American  Puritan  tradition. 
The  original  moral  force  which  was  in 
Mather  and  Franklin  passed  in  the 
next  age  into  a  man  who  began  to 
preach  in  Q>tton  Mather's  church, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  descendant  of 
many  generations  of  Puritans.  The 
church  itself  had  now  become  Unitarian : 
yet,  after  two  or  three  years  of  service, 
Emerson,  like  Franklin,  revolted  from 
the  church;  the  vital  force  of  Puritaji- 
ism  in  him  impelled  him  to  break  from 
the  church  in  behalf  of  his  vision  of  sin- 
cerity, truth,  and  actuality.  'Whoso 
would  be  a  man,'  he  declares  in  his 
famous  essay  on  Self-Reliance,  'must 
be  a  nonconformist.  He  who  would 
gather  inmiortal  palms  must  not  be 
hindered  by  the  name  of  goodness,  but 
must  explore  if  it  be  goodness.* 

No  American  ever  lived  whose  per- 
sonal life  was  more  exemplary;  or  who 
expressed  such  perfect  disdain  of  out- 
worn formulas  and  lifeless  routine. 
There  is  dynamite  in  his  doctrine  to 
burst  tradition  to  fragments,  when 
tradition  has  become  an  empty  shell. 
'Every  actual  state  is  corrupt,'  he  cries 
in  one  of  his  dangerous  sa3dngs;  'good 
men  will  not  obey  the  laws  too  well.* 
To  good  men  whose  eyes  are  wide  and 
full  of  light,  there  is  always  breaking  a 
new  vision  of  right  reason,  which  is  the 
will  of  Grod,  and  above  the  law.  Emer- 
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sion  for  emancipating,  not  merely  the 
religious  and  moral,  but  also  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  political  and  social  and 
aesthetic  capacities  of  man,  so  that  he 
may  achieve  the  harmonious  perfection 
of  his  whole  nature,  body  and  soul.  To 
this  vision  of  the  good  life,  Puritanism 
has  come  by  inevitable  steps  in  its  pil- 
grimage through  the  ages. 

What  have  I  been  trying  to  demon- 
strate by  this  long  review  of  the  Puritan 
tradition?  This,  above  all:  that  the 
Puritan  is  profoundly  in  sympathy 
with  the  modern  spirit,  is  indeed  the 
formative  force  in  the  modern  spirit. 

The  Puritan  is  constantly  discarding 
old  clothes;  but,  being  a  well-born  soul, 
he  seeks  instinctively  for  fresh  raiment. 
Hence  his  quarrel  with  the  Adamite, 
who  would  persuade  him  to  rejoice  in 
nakedness  and  seek  no  further. 

Man  is  an  animal,  as  the  Adamites 
are  so  fond  of  reminding  us;  What  es- 
capes their  notice  is,  that  man  is  an 
animal  constituted  and  destined  by  his 
nature  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  in  search 
of  a  shrine;  and  till  he  finds  the  shrine, 
constrained  by  his  nature  to  worship 
the  Unknown  God.  This  the  Puritan 
has  always  recognized.  And  this,  pre- 
cisely, it  is  that  makes  the  Puritan  a 
better  emancipator  of  young  souls  than 
our  contemporary  Adamite. 

A  great  part  of  our  lives,  as  we  all 
feel  in  our  educational  period,  is  oc- 
cupied with  learning  how  to  do  and  to 
be  what  others  have  been  and  have  done 
before  us.  But  presently  we  discover 
that  the  world  is  changing  around  us, 
and  that  the  secrets  of  the  masters  and 
the  experience  of  our  elders  do  not 
wholly  suffice  to  establish  us  effectively 
in  our  younger  world.  We  discover 
within  us  needs,  aspirations,  powers,  of 
which  the  generation  that  educated  us 
seems  unaware,  or  toward  which  it  ap- 
pears to  be  indifferent,  unsympathetic, 
or  even  actively  hostile.  We  perceive 
gradually  or  with  successive  shocks  of 
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making  no  sound.  A  tall  romantic 
youth,  presumably  the  teacher,  stands 
before  them,  and  they  rise  up  and  sit 
down  for  no  perceptible  reason  and  to 
no  apparent  purpose.  One  of  them  will 
get  up  and  stand  for  a  long  time,  and 
then  will  as  suddenly  and  causelessly  sit 
down  again.  At  other  times,  even  more 
distressing,  they  are  all  motionless. 
Lips  move,  but  they  give  forth  no  sound. 
It  is  like  a  meeting  of  the  deaf-«nd-dumb 
society.  Worst  of  all,  they  will  some- 
times unanimously  and  quite  without 
warning  rise  in  their  places,  simultane- 
ously adjust  their  wraps,  and  silently 
depart.  It  is  as  if  they  all  suddenly 
realize  that  they  have  had  enough  of  it. 
You  know  that  you  have.  There  is 
something  weird  in  all  this  soundless 
action,  this  patient  motiveless  mechani- 
cal down-sitting  and  uprising,  something 
far  more  distracting  even  than  in  those 
disembodied  psychological  voices  that 
murmur  in  our  ears. 

But  much  more  disturbing  than 
either  of  these  extraordinary  neighbors 
of  our  reflections  is  their  combination. 
The  sounds  that  come  through  the  door 
do  not  tally  with  the  sights  that  come 
through  the  glass.  What  you  hear 
bears  no  relation  to  what  you  see.  It 
does  not  even  contradict  it.  There  is  a 
war  in  your  members.  Your  senses  do 
not  agree. 

And  yet  you  are  haimted  by  the  no- 
tion that  what  you  are  hearing  has 
something  to  do  with  what  you  are  see- 
ing.   When  someone  asks  a  question 
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Brick  Club,  or  the  Gas  and  Gavel? 
But  no!  These  rational  considerations 
have  no  force  with  our  youth.  Nothing 
will  satisfy  them  but  more  Greek  let- 
ters. I  have  seen  a  man  use  twelve  of 
them,  or  just  half  the  alphabet,  to  set 
forth  his  social  and  learned  affiliations. 
Of  course,  to  us  Greek  professors, 
shambling  aimlessly  about  the  streets 
with  nothing  to  do,  these  brass  signs 
are  like  the  faces  of  old  friends  (no  of- 
fense, I  hope),  and  remind  us  of  the 
names  of  the  books  of  Homer,  if  noth- 
ing more. 

But  the  Greek  renaissance  has  gone 
much  further  than  the  alphabet.  It 
pervades  science.  It  is  positively  non- 
plussing to  hear  one's  scientific  friends 
rambling  on  in  the  language  of  Aris- 
totle and  Euclid,  with  their  atoms  and 
ions,  their  cryoscopes  and  cephalalgias, 
their  sepsis,  analysis,  and  autopsies. 
The  fact  is,  they  really  talk  very  little 
but  Greek,  which  is  one  reason  why  we 
all  admire  them  so.  They  are  greatest 
when  they  are  most  Greek;  and  were 
their  Greek  vocabulary  suddenly  taken 
from  them,  half  their  books  would 
shrivel  into  verbs.  Three  fourths  of 
them  are  indeed  teaching  Greek  as  hard 
as  they  can,  though  mercifully  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact. 

The  Greek,  on  seeing  a  queer  animal, 
waited  till  it  was  dead  and  then  counted 
its  toes.  He  thus  soon  knew  enough  to 
1     make  a  distinction  between  genus  and 
species,  which  zoologists  are  still  talk- 
;     ing  about.  Whence  it  comes  about  that 
;     our  little  Greek  friends,  the  lion,  the 
5     elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  hip- 
popotamus,   are    household    favorites 
I     still.   Consistent  people  who  object  to 
'     Greek  will  expunge  these  words  from 
I     their  vocabulary. 

The  Greek  conquest  of  our  social 
.  youth  and  of  our  grizzled  age  is  noth- 
l  ing,  however,  to  its  triumphs  in  com- 
l  merce.  Here  both  letters  and  vocabu- 
l     lary  come  into  their  own.    It  must  be 
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ry  had  once  taken  for  his  reappears,  from 

>ff  the  same  direction  as  before  and  still 

lid  empty.    You  are  not  mistaken.    You 

ho  recognize  the  chauffeur.    You  almost 

he  think  he  recognizes  you.  It  strikes  you 

that  these  cars  that  you  have  'been  see- 

3n  ing  are  not  all  different  ones,  but  are 

jf-  simply  circling  about  before  you,  like 

ill  Caesar's  army  on  the  stage, 

b-  It  is  two  o'clock.  You  despair.   The 

li-  party  has  eluded  you.  It  has  probably 

sk  already  arrived  at  the  University,  hav- 

al  ing  gone  out  some  other  way.  After  all, 

ill  why  should  you  have  escorted  the  Car- 

3r,  dinal  out?   He  is  escorted  everywhere 

n-  by  two  archbishops,  five  motor-cops, 

id  five  plain-clothes  men,  and  a  civilian 

ne  guard  of  honor.    This  should  suffice. 

He  is  indeed  a  stranger  in  the  city,  but 

he  he  can  hardly  go  astray.  You  begin  to 

sh  feel  sadly  superfluous,  yet,  following  a 

ih.  Casabiancan  instinct,  you  stay  on.    A 

he  friend  who  has  observed  your  situation 

d.  goes  into  the  club  and  telephones.   He 

n-  returns  to  inform  you  that,  owing  to 

or  the  Cardinal's  fatigue,  the  programme 

ip  has  been  postponed  one  hour.  It  is  two- 

5n  ten.   You  observe  that  it  is  just  time 

e-  for  him  now  to  be  appearing.    The 

ur  stately  and  mysterious  limousine,  al- 

at  ready  twice  seen,  now  passes  for  the 

he  third  time.  It  is  still  vacant. 

)r-  The  mystery  of  it  fascinates  you.  Is 

ch  it  inextricably  caught  in  the  circling 

>e-  current,  like  some  fl>'ing  Dutchman  on 

is  wheels,  powerless  to  make  a  port?   It 

be  occurs  to  you  that,  if  the  cars  before 

ng  you  are  in  some  instances  merely  run- 

ch  ning  around  in  circles,  the  foot-pas- 

of  sengers  behind  you  may  be  doing  the 

It  same    thing.     Two-twenty-five,    and 

)w  again  that  silent,  vacant,  funereal  limou- 

is  sine  sweeps  by,  for  the  fourth  time.   It 

le-  is  getting  on  your  nerves.  Is  it  possible 

QU  that  public-spirited  owners  send  their 

op  limousines  on  idle  afternoons  to  circle 

ay  showily  about  the  Avenue,  hour  after 

5rt  hour,  to  swell  the  concourse  and  thus 

ou  contribute  their  mite,  as  it  were,  to  the 
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to  shovel  off  the  hard- 
it  was,  of  course,  hard- 
n  the  thermometer  was 
ny  astonishment,  how- 
tired  on  the  following 
le  same  harsh,  grating, 
repeated  for  an  hour  or 
light.  I  thought  again 
r  that  it  was  coal  that 
ed.  Perhaps  some  poor 
ighbor  was  hoarding 
oyment  took  the  form 
hoard  over  and  over, 
IT  it  through  the  mid- 
lis  theory  appealed  to 
lay  awake  and  listened 
itil  I  noticed  that  the 
irhatever  it  was,  made 
fell.  It  therefore  could 

Durse,  be  snow,  or  at 
upon  a  bed  of  snow, 
^iseless.  But  why  this 
g  of  hardened  snow 
$te  walks  night  after 
d  vast  and  middle  of 
t  some  wretch  who  had 
k1  his  sidewalks  and  so 
[untary  homicide,  who 
th  remorse,  must  pick 
ng  shovel  at  the  icy 
ht  came  to  his  relief? 

ines  ever  meet  the  eye 


of  an  elderly  seafaring  man,  a  pigeon- 
tamer  by  trade,  who  called  upon  me 
last  Saturday  on  his  way  home  to 
Pittsburgh  from  his  second  mother-in- 
law's  funeral  five  miles  from  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  which  he  had  attended  be- 
cause he  considered  a  wife  the  best 
friend  a  man  has  in  the  world,  and  his 
second  wife,  with  whom  he  had  become 
acquainted  through  advancing  her  eight 
dollars  to  enable  her  to  reach  Pitts- 
burgh, was  one  whom  he  could  not  sur- 
pass if  he  married  a  thousand  times; 
but  in  returning  from  which  to  Chicago 
by  tram,  overcome  by  grief  and  fatigue, 
he  had  been  robbed  of  all  his  money  ex- 
cept fourteen  dollars  and  was  forced  in 
consequence  to  seek  out  his  old  employ- 
er, a  professor  variously  pronounced 
Riddle,  Griggle,  and  Gridley,  but  spell- 
ed Lelley,  in  default  of  finding  whom  or 
the  grand  master  of  his  fraternal  order 
in  Englewood,  he  was  reduced  to  bor- 
rowing enough  money  to  make  up  the 
price  of  a  ticket  to  Pittsburgh,  or  four 
dollars  and  eighty-seven  cents,  from  me, 
a  perfect  stranger  —  I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  from  him  again.  Till  when,  I 
shall  continue  to  reflect  on  the  dis- 
parity of  what  I  have  seen  with  what  I 
have  heard.  Perhaps  he  was  an  actor 
out  of  work.  If  so,  the  performance 
was  worth  something,  and  it  certainly 
had  a  plot. 
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Linda  Mainwaring  awoke  to  con- 
sciousness on  the  morning  of  her  thir- 
tieth birthday  rather  reluctantly.  It 
was  a  day  she  had  dreaded;  for  although 
her  twenties  had  been  somewhat  tur- 
bulent, she  had,  on  the  whole,  enjoyed 
them;  and  they  had  been,  at  least,  in- 
tensely interesting.  She  was  a  person 
with  great  zest  for  life;  but  now,  as  she 
lay  in  her  bed,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
had  passed  through  every  emotional 
crisis,  m  the  last  ten  years,  that  a  woman 
is  capable  of;  and  that  there  wi^  very 
little  left  that  life  could  hold  besides 
stodgy  and  comfortable  existence. 

It  was  a  long  time  that  she  lay  there, 
thinking,  before  she  rang  the  bell  which 
would  summon  her  maid,  her  mail,  and 
her  breakfast.  She  rather  wondered 
that,  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  she  felt 
so  tremendously  fit,  so  interested  and 
eager  for  whatever  the  future  might 
hold  for  her,  so  fearful  that  it  might  con- 
tain nothing  that  would  not  prove  an 
anti-climax  to  all  she  had  already  ex- 
perienced. She  was  rather  given  to  self- 
analysis,  and  it  interested  her  to  com- 
pare the  woman  she  was  to-day  with  the 
girl  who,  ten  years  before,  had  married 
Harry  Mainwaring.  She  told  herself 
with  some  humor  that,  in  spite  of  many 
lost  illusions  and  the  added  years,  she 
greatly  preferred  herself  at  thirty. 

'What  a  horrible  little  thing  I  must 
have  been,'  she  thought,  'half-doll  and 
half-animal;  and  if  I  had  any  brains, 
they  were  sound  asleep.  Yet  how  im- 
portant and  how  confident  I  felt;  how 
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convinced  that  no  one  else  was  capable 
of  such  ideals  or  of  such  love  as  Harry's 
and  mine.' 

This  trend  of  thought  brought  her  to 
considering  another  situation  which  the 
day  held  for  her.  To-day  her  divorce 
became  absolute;  from  to-day  on,  she 
would  be  as  free  to  plan  her  own  life, 
dream  her  own  dreams,  think  her  own 
thoughts,  as  she  had  been  before  she 
married.  Only  the  voices  of  her  three 
little  girls,  whom  she  could  faintly  hear 
chattering  at  their  schoolroom  break- 
fast, could  make  her  married  life  vivid 
to  her.  Financially  she  had  always  been 
less  dependent  on  Harry  than  he  on 
her;  the  house  she  lived  in  she  had  been 
bom  in  and  been  married  from.  Yet 
she  felt  entirely  free  from  bitterness  for 
the  experiences  of  the  past  ten  years. 
Nothing  could  be  entirely  regretted 
that  had  helped  to  transform  the  sen- 
sual little  doll  that  had  been  Linda  Em- 
mett  into  the  clear-eyed,  clean-witted 
Linda  Mainwaring.  There  was  no  room 
for  bitterness  in  her,  no  room  for  resent- 
ment for  the  forces  that  had  tempered 
her,  the  fire  that  had  left  her  pliable. 

She  marveled  that  Harry  cared  to 
use  this  glorious  new  freedom  that  she 
was  reveling  in,  to  form  other  bonds. 
He  was  to  be  married  at  noon  to  a  wo- 
man in  whom  Linda,  from  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance, could  discover  nothing  to 
equal  this  thrill  of  youth,  recaptured 
through  freedom.  Passion  was  so  dead 
in  her  that  she  was  apt  to  forget  it  as  a 
factor  in  other  people's  lives;  and,  as  a 
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od  gazing  with  eager  eyes  on 
on. 

fesLTs  old  and  free  —  when 
of  youth  and  the  wisdom 
jrience  can  give  meet  for  a 
.  There  was  so  much  to  do 
ich  to  do  with.  Linda  felt 
lis  moment,  the  vitality  of 
[>imd  its  complement  in  the 
her  mind.  The  dark  room 
iemed  to  stifle  her;  there  was 
with  all  she  wanted  to  ac- 
>r  mornings  in  bed  and  break- 
ray;  those  had  belonged  to 
lumbed  creature  whom  cir- 
had  so  nearly  wrecked.  She 
)  to  steer  her  boat  clear  from 
1  current  it  had  drifted  into; 
to  find  the  fast-flowing  river 
e  were  other  boats  to  com- 
and  of  what  use  her  certifi- 
•t,  if  she  could  not  avoid  the 

n 

1  came  in  response  to  her  bell, 
loment  the  room  was  flood- 
nlight.  Hermence  brought 
[)f  letters  and  papers  before 
;ast-tray  appeared;  people 
ng  a  point  of  being  nice  to 
fact  she  appreciated,  though 
tions  bored  her.  Her  mail 
notes  from  women,  includ- 
ons  with  their  birthday  con- 
s.  There  was  one  letter 
ly  interested  her,  and  that 
,  man.  It  read:  — 

ilNDA, — 

it  admit  that  IVe  respected 
to  be  let  alone  for  the  past 
s;  but  isn't  it  time  to  let 
bars  a  little?  Aren't  you 
nistake  in  thinking  you  can 
)ur  life  again  irrespective  of 
s?  Even  if  you  blame  a  few 
1,  by  the  way,  a  remarkably 
people)  who  happened  to  be 
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in-  cause,  if  a  good  man  is  put  up  for  our 

the  party,  he  '11  poll  a  good  many  votes  from 

igh  the  Democrats.  Their  man,  you  see,  is 

3y,  a  renegade  from  the  Roman  Church,  and 

in-  so  Leigh  has  a  hope  of  that  vote.' 

din  *  I  do  hope  he  '11  win  out,'  Linda  said, 

sh-  *He*s  exactly  the  type  of  man  who 

ike  ought  to  go  in  for  politics  in  this  coim- 

iras  try  at  a  time  like  this.  I  must  leave  you 
here,'  she  added,  'as  I'm  going  home 

om  through  the  woods.   It's  been  awfully 

I  a  nice  to  see  you.' 

ted  She  nodded  and  turned  her  horse, 

to  starting  off  briskly  through  the  sim- 

V93  dappled  path,  glad  to  be  alone  again, 

nee  She  had  lunch  with  the  little  girls 

lin-  and  their  governess.    When  the  clock 

ten  struck  twice,  as  they  finished,  it  oc- 

»rse  curred  to  her  that  their  father  was 

ef-  already  the  husband  of  another  woman, 

be-  As  the  two  younger  girls  left  the  din- 

3ss.  ing-room  with  Mademoiselle,  Philippa 

led  dawdled  behind,  apparently  eager  to 

the  converse  with  her  mother.   She  wait^ 

for  ed,  with  the  intuitive  tact  that  children 

L  to  sometimes   display,    until    they   were 

her  alone  in  the  room,  before  she  put  the 

red  question  which  had  been  troubling  her 

not  ever  since  she  had  overhead  a  con- 

n^  versation  between  the  servants  that 

red  morning. 

'Mother,'  she  said,  'how  can  Daddy 

B  is  marry  somebody  else?    Caroline  told 

*  If  Hermence  this  morning  it  was  a  wonder 

oes  you  felt  like  riding  horseback  at  the 

ing  very  hour  of  your  husband's  wedding.' 

Linda  had  been  expecting  some  such 
question,  but  it  found  her  with  no  ready 
im,  answer.  She  was  almost  tempted  to 
;es;  evade  it,  to  chide  Philippa  for  listening 
ab-  to  the  servants'  gossip;  but  she  knew 
hey  that  would  in  no  way  check  the  ideas 
.'  forming  in  the  busy  little  head, 
the  *I  am  sorry  you  heard  Caroline,'  she 
tier,  said  at  last.  *I  had  hoped  you  need 
the  know  nothing  about  it  until  you  were 
the  older,  when  of  course  I  should  have  ex- 
it^ plained  it  to  you  myself.  You  knew 
be-  that  Daddy  did  n't  live  here  with  us 
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it  is  true,  if  it  is  only  in 
ok  at  the  things  which  I 
5  lightly  a  few  months  a 
nd  myself  happier  to-day  tl 
en  since  I  outgrew  my  infati 
larry  and  have  seen  him  w 
of  all  the  people,  yourself 
i^ho  begged  me  not  to  mai 
Jize  more  than  ever  before  1 
hat  has  occurred,  and  I  woi 

back  to  the  hell  which  mt 
fe  until  six  months  ago  tli 
to  make  the  explanation  wh 
3  Philippa  to-day.  So  then 

Leigh,  for  your  kindly  lit 
about  second  mistakes/ 
ear  Linda,'  he  said,  quite 
s  she,  *I  don't  want  you 
it  I,  of  all  people,  have  tal 
of  yoiu«  as  anything  but  i 
t  way  out  of  an  intolera 
,  and  I  trust  with  all  my  he 
one  which  will  prove  to  be 
finess  of  everyone  concemi 

I  imderstand  you  perfec 
I  say  that  to-day  you  feel  tl 
3  is  hardly  an  essential  co 

your  children's  belief  in  t 
of  marriage.  Forgive  me  i 
nded  by  too  great  frankness 
lat  I  can't  believe  that  life 
inyone  who  has  developed  \ 
nagnificently  as  you.' 
iments  from  Leigh  were  1 
)etween,  and  Linda  treasui 
rrespondingly.  She  took 
hand. 

vill  help  me  to  go  on,  wo 
e  said.  'I  am  depending 
eep  me  in  touch  with  lots 
{,  which  are  all  around  you  a 
of  reach  of  a  lone  woman.' 
tart,  I'll  send  you  some  bo< 
ly  be  of  interest,'  he  promis 
,  I  hope  they'll  prove  so 
>u  '11  have  to  let  me  come  of 
1  them.' 

iv  moments  he  took  his  depe 
[^ious  that  he  felt  more  intei 
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;h  Fabian  was  one  of  the  largest  em- 

ry  pbyers  of  labor  in  the  state;  he  was  a 

p-  self-made  man,  who  had  worked  his 

le  way  up  in  one  of  the  woolen  mills  that 

Bit  he  now  controlled, 

in  Joyce  was  the  more  usual  type.  He 

le  had  been  through  the  political  mill,  and 

0-  had  given  up  a  profitable  law  practice 

EUi  to  enter  politics. 

3T  Though  not  a  capitalist  like  Fabian, 

Lit  Vane  came  of  people  who  had  always 

^e  belonged  to  the  moneyed  class.    They 

were  also  people  who  had  served  their 
rs  coimtry  in  various  branches.  His 
;h  grandfather  had  held  the  rank  of  colo- 
e-  nel  in  the  Civil  War,  where  his  name 
d-  was  still  remembered  in  the  homes  of 
a  men  who  had  composed  his  regiment, 
ol  His  son,  Leigh's  father,  was  concluding 
to  his  useful  if  not  brilliant  term  as  United 
lo  States  Senator  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
3f  Leigh  himself  had  been  brought  up  in 
to  the  traditions  of  Republicanism,  and 
3t  several  of  the  big  men  of  the  party  had 
t,  been  his  personal  friends  from  child- 
ire  hood.  But  his  present  strength  lay  far 
Ln  less  in  these  affiliations  than  in  the 

esteem  in  which  the  influential  men  of 

it  his  own  state  held  him.  Orphaned  and 

Eit  well-to-do,  he  had  chosen  a  life  of  rigor- 

c-  ous  work  on  a  newspaper,  where  he  had 

)n  never  attempted  to  score  personally, 

le  but  had  given  freely  of  himself  to  the 

to  good  of  the  cause.  A  year  before,  he  had 

ly  been  requested  to  contest  the  0)ngres- 

id  sional  seat  of  his  district,  and  for  a  while 

Id  he  had  been  greatly  tempted;  but  he 

lis  had  proved  himself  big  enough  not  to 

re  risk  splitting  the  slim  Republican  ma- 

a  jority;  and  he  had  done  such  excellent 

n-  work  in  upholding  the  man  who  might 

al  have  been  his  rival,  that  he  was  hence- 

&-  forth   considered   a   definite   political 

lie  factor. 

n,  Linda  had  made  a  point  of  meeting 

re  both  Fabian  and  Joyce,  and  assured 

p-  herself  that,  quite  apart  from  her  af- 

n,  fection  for  him,  Leigh  was  far  better 

qualified  for  the  office  than  either  of  the 
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of  woman  swai 
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xt  meeting,  tx>  plan  any  deti 
future — the  present  was  gloi 
ifiicient. 

mte  you  in  the  morning,  Lind 
,  perhaps,  when  I  get  to  tow 
ght,  my  darling — '  And  I 
the  hall,  struggling  with  tl 
t  which  her  old  butler  was  hoi 
liim. 

mtched  him  through  a  cnu 
loor,  eager  to  see  him,  to  » 
when  he  was  not  aware  of  he 
)d  a  paper  from  his  pocket  ar 
ipon  it  hastily.  She  saw  hi 
the  servant,  and  heard  hi 

en,  here's  a  telegram  —  get 
ne  to-night,  will  you?  I  meai 
it  from  the  village,  but  I  can 
y  train  if  I  do.  You  can  send 
5  telephone,  but  it  must  go  i 
hanks  awfully.' 
le  was  gone,  after  handing  tl 
I  the  man.  The  noise  of  the  m* 
ime  louder  for  a  moment,  ai 
d  away  in  the  distance. 
,  went  back  to  her  big  chair  b 
fire,  almost  unconscious  of  ai 
int  she  made.  She  had  ceasi 
ere  flesh  and  blood;  rather  si 
(unlit  beach  flooded  by  war 
f  happiness. 

intrance  of  Mitten  aroused  he 
pardon,  Mis&  Linda,'  he  sa 
Harry's  departure,  he  cou 
»Lr  to  call  her  Mrs.  Mainwarin 
1  gone  back  to  her  girlhood  a 
1.  *  Mr.  Vane  left  a  message  f 
send  over  the  telephone,  bi 
'ardly  make  hout  'is  'andwri 
'ondered  would  you  mind,  mij 
s  'ow  'e  said  hit  was  mo 
ant?' 

end  it,  of  course.  You  can  p 
ts  out  here,  and  I'll  telephoi 
ssage   from  my   room.    Goc 
litten.' 
i-night,  miss.' 
[,'  he  thought  as  she  went  ou 
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Deab  Leigh,  — 

I  think  I  must  have  been  mad  to- 
night —  life  has  been  so  difficult  that  at 
times  I  have  felt  utterly  defeated,  and 
it  was  one  of  those  moments,  my  dear, 
when  you  called  to  me  in  the  garden. 
All  at  once  it  seemed  to  me  possible,  be- 
cause of  my  deep  affection  for  you,  to 
lay  the  whole  burden  of  my  problems  on 
you.  But  now  I  am  alone  again,  I  am 
sane.  I  care  too  much  for  you  to  be 
willing  that  the  woman  you  marry 
Aovid  go  to  you  defeated,  wanting 
only  rest  and  comfort;  she  shall  go  to 
)t)u  triumphant,  wanting  nothing  but 
your  love.  That  part  of  me  is  gone 
forever,  burned  out  by  the  fire  which 
destroyed  my  youth — what  I  gave  once 
I  shall  never  have  to  give  again;  and 
hcfe  in  this  house  where  so  much  of  my 
drama  has  l>een  enacted,  I  realize  that 
the  stage  cannot  be  reset,  or  the  play- 


ers recast  for  its  conclusion.  You  have 
been  a  loyal,  helpful,  wonderful  friend 
always;  you  will  not,  I  am  sure,  ask  me 
to  relinquish  that  friendship  because 
for  a  few  short  hoiu^  we  mistook  it  for 
something  else.  You  have  made  me 
more  reliant,  given  me  new  confidence 
to  meet  situations  as  they  arise  in  my 
path.  It  would  be  a  poor  return  to  give 
you  the  husk  of  love;  forgive  me  for  of- 
fering it,  and  forget  that  I  once  thought 
it  could  be  made  to  satisfy  you.  It 
would  be  as  impossible  to  find  within 
myself  anything  more  worthy  of  you 
as  it  would  be  to  recapture  summer  in 
my  frost^touched  garden;  but  there  will 
still  be  warm,  pleasant  days  of  Indian 
simuner,  when  our  friendship  will  ripen 
and  deepen. 

With  every  wish  always  for  your 
success  &nd  happiness, 

Linda  Maikwaring. 


PRIME 

BY  AMY  LOWELL 

YouB  voice  is  like  bells  over  roofs  at  dawn 

When  a  bird  flies 

And  the  sky  changes  to  a  fresher  color. 

Speak,  speak.  Beloved. 

Say  little  things 

For  my  ears  to  catch 

And  run  with  them  to  my  heart. 
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January    1,    1918.  —  Christmas    is  b 

>ver,  thank  God!  The  contrast  between  tl 

ts  gentle  ideals  and  the  ghastly  reali-  qi 

ies  round  about  us  almost  tears  one  iii>^  ^ 
;wo.    Here  wising,  ^PWW^^  elulh  «fl 

imong  men  of  good-will*;  out  there,  pi 

he  killing  of  boys  goes  on.  What  irony!  al 

kill,  one  remembers  that  it  was  a  hard  pi 

>ld  Roman  world  in  which  the  Angels  m 

>f  the  first  Christmas  sang  their  anthem  ti 

)f  prophecy.  How  far  off  it  must  have  ai 

leemed  that  day ;  how  far  off  it  seems  to-  T 

lay.  The  world  is  yet  in  twilight,  and  d< 

rom  behind  dim  horizons  comes  ceas&-  fe 

essly  the  thunder  of  great  gims.    A  d< 

'rost^like    surface    of    garish    gayety  la 

iparkles  in  our  cities,  as  anxiety  tiuns  at 

o  laughter,  or  to  apathy,  for  relief.  m 

After  all  these  ages,  must  we  say  that  m 

;he  song  of  Christmas  is  as  vain  as  all  tt 

iie  vain  things  proclaimed  of  Solomon?  lii 

^o;  it  will  come  true.  It  is  not  a  myth,  m 

[t  is  not  a  mockery.  Surviving  ages  of  le 

ilaughter,  it  returns  to  haimt  us,  prov-  er 

ng  in  this  last  defeat  its  immortality.  M 

because  that  music  is  far  off,  we  know  fo 

hat  it  is  not  our  own,  but  was  sent  into  at 
he  world  by  One  who  is  as  far  above  our 

iiscordant  noises  as  the  stars  are  above  ki 

he  mists.    Whatever  befall,  we  dare  E 

lot  lose  Faith,  dare  not  surrender  to  in 

late,  since  that  would  be  the  saddest  of  hi 

ill  defeats.  And  the  children  sang  car-  IM 

»ls  at  our  doors,  as  in  the  days  of  Dick-  es 

»ns,  as  if  to  rebuke  our  misgiving  and  pi 

lespair.  ci 

January  7.  —  One  serious  handicap  m 

resets  a  minister  who  labors  abroad:  E 

le  cannot  deal  with  public  questions  t\ 

vith  the  same  freedom  that  he  can  at  ki 
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tented  is  to  keep  him  pickled  in  beer. 
Any  suggestion  of  abolishing  the  traffic 
is»  therefore,  regarded  as  an  invitation 
to  anarchy,  and  dire  predictions  are 
made.  Afanost  anywhere  in  London 
one  sees  a  dozen  baby-carts  at  the  door 
of  a  public  house,  while  the  mothers 
are  inside  guzzling  beer.  Never  before 
hive  I  seen  drunken  mothers  trying  to 
posh  baby-carts!  Surely  Englsoid  has 
an  enemy  behind  the  linesl 

January  12.  —  Had  a  delicious  tilt 
with  Chesterton,  who  apparently  re- 
gards the  Dogma  of  Beer  as  an  article  of 
Christtan  faith.  Every  time  I  meet  him 
Ithmkof  The  Man  Who  Was  Thursday 
—  a  story  in  which  he  has  drawn  a 
portrait  of  himself.  He  is  not  only 
enormously  fat,  but  tall  to  boot;  a  moun- 
tam  of  a  man.  His  head,  seen  from  be- 
hind, looks  larger  than  any  human  head 
Ins  a  right  to  be.  He  is  the  soul  of  good- 
feflowship,  and  as  the  wine  in  his  glass 
goes  down,  one  may  witness  an  exhibi- 
tion worth  going  miles  to  see.  He  leads 
words  into  the  arena,  first  in  single  file, 
then  four  abreast,  then  in  regiments; 
and  the  feats  they  perform  are  hair- 
lairing.  If  he  talks  in  paradoxes,  it  is 
for  the  same  reason  that  more  solemn 
p^sons  talk  in  platitudes  —  he  cannot 
help  it. 

From  the  Gospel  of  Beer,  the  talk 
tonied  to  Wells  and  his  new  theology; 
and  it  was  good  to  hear  Chesterton 
laugh  about  a  God  unfinished  and  still 
in  the  making.  His  epigram  hit  it  off  to 
a  dot  *The  Christ  of  Wells  is  tidy;  the 
real  Christ  is  titanic'  We  agreed  that 
the  portraiture  of  Jesus  by  Wells  is  in 
bid  drawing,  being  too  much  like  Wells 
himsdf ;  but  we  remembered  other  por- 
traits by  the  same  hand, — Kipps,  Polly, 
and  the  rest,  —  very  ordinary  men 
made  extraordinary  and  individual  and 
alluring  by  the  magic  of  genius. 

Ooe  may  call  Chesterton  many  names, 
—  an  irrationalist,  a  reactionary  ideal- 
Bt,  a  humorist  teaching  serious  truth  in 


fun,  —  but  his  rich  humanity  and  ro- 
bust common  sense  are  things  for  which 
to  give  thanks.  He  is  a  prophet  of  nor- 
mal human  nature,  and  his  uproarious 
faith  in  God  is  a  tonic  in  days  like  these. 
If  Dickens  was  the  greatest  American 
ever  bom  in  England,  some  of  us  feel 
that  Chesterton  is  the  best  thing  Eng- 
land has  given  us  since  Dickens.  One 
loves  him  for  his  strength,  his  sanity, 
and  his  divine  joyousness.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  said  Hermas,  is  a  hilarious  spirit! 

January  17.  —  Dr.  John  Hutton,  of 
Glasgow,  preached  in  the  City  Temple 
to-day,  his  theme  being  *The  Temp- 
tation,' that  is,  the  one  temptation  that 
includes  all  others  —  the  spirit  of  cyni- 
cism that  haunts  all  high  moods.  Art* 
fully,  subtly  it  seeks  to  lower,  somehow, 
the  lights  of  the  soul,  to  slay  ideals,  to 
betray  and  deliver  us  to  base-minded- 
ness.  Such  preaching!  He  searches  like 
a  surgeon  and  heals  like  a  physician. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  have  I  had  anyone  walk 
right  into  my  heart  with  a  lighted  can- 
dle in  his  hand,  as  he  did,  and  look  into 
the  dark  comers.  For  years  I  had  known 
him  as  a  master  of  the  inner  life,  wheth- 
er dealing  with  the  Bible  i4<  Close  Quar^ 
ters^  or  with  those  friends  and  aiders 
of  faith,  like  Browning;  and  there  are 
passages  in  The  Winds  of  God  that  echo 
like  great  music.  As  a  guide  to  those 
who  are  walking  in  the  middle  years  of 
life,  where  baiHements  of  faith  are  many 
and  moral  pitfalls  are  deep,  there  is  no 
one  like  Hutton;  no  one  near  him.  But, 
rich  as  his  books  are,  his  preaching  is 
more  wonderful  than  his  writing.  While 
his  sermon  has  the  finish  of  a  literary 
essay,  it  is  delivered  with  the  enthusi- 
asm of  an  evangelist.  The  whole  man 
goes  into  it,  uniting  humor,  pathos, 
unction,  with  a  certain  wildness  of 
abandon,  as  of  one  possessed,  which  is 
the  note  of  truly  great  preaching.  In 
my  humble  judgment  he  is  the  greatest 
preacher  in  Britain. 

January  23.  —  Just  returned  from  a 
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journey  into  the  Midlands.  At  Man- 
chester I  preached  on  Sunday  in  the 
Cavendish  Street  ChapeU  where  Joseph 
Parker  ministered  before  going  to  the 
City  Temple,  and  lectured  on  'Lin- 
M>ln  and  the  War*  the  following  ev^ 
ling.  No  man  ever  had  a  more  cordial 
reception  in  any  city.  As  a  preface  to 
ny  lecture  I  paid  a  tribute  to  the  Man- 
chester Ouardian  as  one  of  the  great  in- 
stitutions of  this  island,  and  expressed 
gratitude  for  its  sympathetic  and  in- 
telligent understanding  of  America  and 
[ler  President,  in  the  difRcidt  days  of 
)ur  neutrality.  The  American  Consul, 
n  seconding  a  vote  of  thanks,  told  an 
nteresting  fact  found  in  the  files  of  his 
)ffice.  A  group  of  Manchester  citizens, 
mowing  the  admiration  of  Lincoln  for 
Fohn  Bright,  —  a  Manchester  man,  — 
lad  a  bust  of  the  Quaker  statesman 
nade,  and  it  was  ready  to  be  sent  when 
Jie  news  of  the  assassination  came. 
They  cabled  Mrs.  Lincoln,  asking  what 
Jiey  should  do.  She  told  them  to  send 
t  to  Washington;  and  it  is  now  in  the 
(Vhite  House. 

As  a  fact,  I  did  not  see  Birmingham 
Lt  all,  because  a  heavy  fog  hung  over  it 
vhen  I  arrived  and  had  not  lifted  when 
[  left.  I  could  hardly  see  my  audience 
^hen  I  rose  to  speak,  and  felt  half- 
ihoked  all  through  the  lecture.  As  it  was 
ny  first  visit  to  Birmingham,  I  b^gpn 
)y  recalling  the  great  men  with  whom 
he  city  was  associated  in  my  mind. 
The  first  was  Joseph  Chamberlain.  No 
ooner  had  I  uttered  the  name  than 
here  were  hisses  and  cries,  'No,  no  I 
^ohn  Bright!'  I  had  forgotten  that 
bright  ever  sat  for  a  Birmingham  dis- 
rict.  The  next  name  was  that  of  John 
lenry,  Cardinal  Newman.  It  was  r^ 
eived  at  first  with  silence,  then  with  a 
ew  groans.  But  when  I  mentioned  the 
lame  of  Dr.  Dale,  there  was  loud  ap- 
plause; for  he  was  not  only  a  mighty 
preacher,  but  a  great  political  influence 
Q  the  city.  Then  I  reminded  my  audi- 


ence that,  when  Chamberlain  ^ 
cused  in  the  House  of  Conu» 
representing  Dr.  Dale,  he  retor 
praise  of  the  great  preacher,  that 
no  mean  constituency.  The  las 
named  was  J.  H.  Shorthouse,  thei 
of  John  Inglesantf  one  of  my  fe 
books.  If  the  name  was  recogni 
all,  there  was  no  sign  of  it. 

January  97.  —  Have  been  o 
other  short  tour,  preaching  to  th 
in  the  camps,  including  one  < 
khaki  colleges  of  the  Canadian  ai 
Whitley.  Twice,  when  the  mer 
given  a  choice  between  a  sermon 
lecture,  they  voted  to  have  a  sc 
And  what  they  want  is  a  straigh 
hot  from  the  heart,  about  the 
that  make  us  men;  no  'set  sermoi 
a  stunt  text,'  as  one  of  them  expl 
When  I  asked  what  he  meant,  h< 
*Such  texts  as  "Put  on  the  wh< 
mor  of  God,"  or  "  Fight  the  good  1 
or  "Quit  you  like  men";  they  are 
that  now.'  But  they  are  being  u 
the  while  by  a  terrible  shatter 
faith,  and  in  many  a  moral  t 
fight. 

No  end  of  nonsense  has  be»i 
about  the  men  in  the  armies,  as  i 
ting  on  khaki  made  a  man  a  saint 
they  are  men  like  ourselves, — oui 
—  with  the  passions  and  tempt 
of  the  rest  of  us.  As  one  of  thei 
it:  — 

Our  Padre,  'e  says  I'm  s^fliiiiier. 
And  John  Bull  says  I*m  a  saint; 
And  they're  both  of  'em  bomid  to  b 
For  I'm  neither  of  them,  I  ain't. 
I'm  a  man,  and  a  man's  a  mixture. 
Right  down  from  his  very  birth; 
For  part  of  'im  comes  from  'eaven* 
And  part  of  'im  comes  from  earth. 

And  upon  this  basis  —  being  a  ma 
self,  and  therefore  a  mixture  —  1 1 
to  them,  without  mincing  words, 
the  fight  for  faith  and  the  des] 
struggles  of  the  moral  life.  Nev( 
I  forget  those  eager,  earnest,  upt 
faces,  —  bronzed  by  war  and  we 
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came  upon  the  tomb  of  Izaak  Walton, 
and  I  confess  I  stood  beside  it  with 
mingled  feelings  of  reverence  and  grati- 
tude. Behind  the  tomb  is  a  noble  win- 
dow, not  more  than  fifty  years  old,  into 
which  the  fishing  scenes  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament are  woven  with  good  efi'ect  — 
an  appropriate  memorial  to  the  gentlest 
and  wisest  fisherman  who  has  lived 
among  us  since  Jesus  lodged  with  the 
fishermen  by  the  sea. 

The  afternoon  service  in  the  ancient 
temple  touched  me  deeply,  as  if  those 
who  conducted  it  were  awed  by  the 
presence  of  Eternity,  and  were  carry- 
ing for  a  brief  time  the  Torch  of  Faith, 
changing  but  eternal;  a  faith  natural  to 
humanity,  and  afiirmed  and  expressed 
by  the  ordered  beauty  around  them. 
Such  a  building  is  a  symbol  of  that  in 
man  which  refuses  to  be  subdued,  either 
by  the  brute  forces  of  life  or  by  the  an- 
archy in  his  own  heart;  an  emblem  of 
that  eternal  resolve  to  love  rather  than 
hate,  to  hope  rather  thim  despair. 

March  6.  —  Returning  from  Edin- 
burgh, I  broke  my  journey  at  the  an- 
cient city  of  York,  where  the  kindest  of 
welcomes  awaited  me.  Looking  out  of 
my  hotel  window,  I  saw  a  music-shop 
founded  in  1768  —  older  than  the 
American  Repmblic.  Preached  at  three 
o'clock  at  the  Monkgate  Methodist 
Chapel;  at  five  held  im  institute  for  min- 
isters; and  at  seven  lectured  on  Lincoln 
to  a  huge  audience,  Mr.  Boimdtree, 
Member  of  Parliament,  presiding.  The 
Lord  Mayor  presented  me  with  a  reso- 
lution of  welcome,  in  which  the  most 
cordial  good-will  was  expressed  for  the 
people  of  America. 

Earlier  in  the  day  I  was  taken  to  vari- 
ous places  of  historic  interest,  including, 
of  course,  the  beautiful  old  gray  Min- 
ster. Also  to  the  grave  of  John  Wool- 
man,  the  Quaker,  a  brief  biography  of 
whom  I  had  once  written.  I  knew  he 
died  while  on  a  mission  to  England,  but 
I  had   forgotten  that  he  was  buried 
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n  York.  Reverently  we  stxxxl  by  the 
jrrave  of  that  simple  man,  —  danngly 
-adical,  but  divinely  gentle,  —  who  was 
the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
ind  whose  life  of  love  and  service,  of 
[>ity  and  prayer,  made  him  a  kind  of  sad 
St.  Francis  of  the  new  world.  York  is  a 
stronghold  of  the  Society  of  Friends  — 
the  noblest  body  of  organized  mysti- 
cism on  earth.  Aye,  the  war  is  making 
nen  either  skeptics  or  mystics,  and  wis- 
lom  lies,  methinks,  with  the  mystics 
(nrhose  faith  is  symbolized  in  the  beautir 
fid  Listening  Angel  I  saw  the  other  day 
in  the  Southwell  Cathedral. 

March  12.  — The  Prime  Minister 
spoke  to  the  Free  Church  Council  in 
the  City  Temple  to-day,  and  it  was  an 
istonishing  performance,  as  much  for 
its  wizardry  of  eloquence  as  for  its 
moral  camouflage.  For  weeks  he  has 
been  under  a  barrage  of  criticism,  as  he 
Bilways  is  when  things  do  not  go  right; 
Euid  the  audience  was  manifestly  im- 
sympathetic,  if  not  hostile.  As  no  one 
knew  what  would  happen,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  he  should  enter  the  pulpit 
iuring  the  singing  of  a  hynm. 

As  soon  as  he  rose  to  speak,  —  his 
itout  body  bakuiced  on  tiny,  dwarf- 
like  l^s,  —  the  hecklers  began  a  ma- 
chine-gun fire  of  questions,  and  it  looked 
IS  if  we  were  in  for  a  war  of  wits.  The 
E^lish  heckler  is  a  joy.  He  does  not 
leal  in  slang  phrases,  but  aims  his  dart 
straight  at  the  target.  In  ten  minutes 
the  Prime  Minister  had  his  audience 
standing  and  throwing  up  their  hats, 
[t  was  pure  magic.  I  felt  the  force  of  it. 
But  after  it  was  over  and  I  had  time  to 
think  it  through,  I  foimd  that  he  had 
laid  almost  nothing.  On  the  question  of 
Bread  or  Beer  he  turned  a  clever  rhe- 
torical  trick,  and  nothing  else.  The 
Evening  Star  says  that  the  Prime  Min- 
ster is  not  a  statesman  at  all,  but  a 
ftunUman;  and  one  is  half  inclined  to 
Lgree  with  it.  Certainly  his  genius  just 
Aow.  seems  to  consist  in  his  agility  in 


finding  a  way  out  of  one  tight  < 
into  another,  following  a  zigzag  c 
An  enigmatic  and  elusive  persoi 
—  ruled  by  intuitions  rather  th 
principles,  —  if  he  never  leaves  m 
a  sense  of  sincerity,  he  at  least  gi^ 
a  conservative  thrill.  Despite  his 
the  record  of  his  actual  achievem( 
colossal,  and  I  know  of  no  othe 
sonality  in  this  kingdom  that  coxjH 
his  place.  Like  Roosevelt,  he  I 
how  to  dramatize  what  he  does,  n: 
himself  the  hero  of  the  story;  an 
so  skillfully  done  that  few  see  th 
hero  is  also  the  showman. 

March  25.  —  At  the  Thursday 
service  on  the  21st,  we  had  news 
great  battle  had  begun,  but  we 
dreamed  what  turn  it  would  tak 
stead  of  the  long-expected  Alli€ 
vance,  it  was  a  gigantic  enemy 
which  seems  to  be  sweeping  ever^ 
before  it.  Wave  after  wave  of  the  < 
hosts  beat  upon  the  Allied  lines, 
they  first  bent  and  then  brok< 
British  imd  French  armies  may  b 
dered  and  the  Channel  ports  cap 
All  internal  dissension  is  hushed 
presence  of  the  common  dangei 
one  sees  once  more  the  real  qua! 
the  British  character,  its  quiet  oc 
shining  most  brightly  when  the 
lowering. 

London  is  tongued-tied;  peopl 
at  each  other  and  understand.'  If 
is  imy  panic,  it  is  among  the  politi 
not  among  the  people.  Resolut 
suffering,  unconquerably  cheery, 
brace  themselves  to  face  the  wc 
it  is  magnificent!  There  was  no 
for  the  people  in  the  City  Tempi 
terday;  the  call  to  prayer  come 
half  so  imperatively  from  the  pul 
from  the  human  heart  in  its  intol 
anxiety  and  sorrow.  These  are 
when  men  gather  up  their  final  n 
for  holding  on  in  the  battle  of  life, 
ing  the  ultimate  solace  of  the  Ete 
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a  book  of  battles*  its  simple  words  find 
new  interpretation  in  the  awful  exegesis 
of  evoits.  Many  a  Psalm  for  the  day 
might  have  been  written  for  the  day; 
the  leaping  up  of  fires  through  the  crust 
of  the  earth  nmkes  them  luminous.  As 
ne  enter  the  depths,  those  strange  songs » 
follow  us.  Doubt,  elation,  anger,  and 
ev€n  hate  are  there  perfectly  expressed. 
To-day,  as  of  old,  the  people  imagine 
t  vain  thing;  the  earth  trembles;  the 
liooor  of  God  is  threatened.  The 
Apocalypse,  too,  has  a  new  force,  color, 
tiid  beauty,  as  we  r^ard  it  in  the  light 
of  burning  cities.  Its  pictures  are  like 
the  work  of  some  mighty  artist  on  a 
vast,  ckudy  canvas,  dipping  his  brush 
bearthquake  and  eclipse  and  the  shad- 
ows of  the  bottomless  pit.  Once  more 
we  see  the  Four  Horses  riding  over  the 
cartL  Thechallengeof  theBookof  Job 
ii  taken  up  again;  Jeremiah  is  justified 
in  his  sorrow ;  and  the  Suffering  Servant 
of  God  is  a  living  figure  in  this  new  cru- 
cffijQon  of  humanity. 

And  the  Gospels!  Never  has  there 
be»i  so  complete  a  vindication  of  the 
ethics  of  Jesus.  If,  the  Facts  now  say, 
yon  take  the  anti-Christ  point  of  view, 
this  is  what  it  means.  Repent,  or  the 
Kingdom  of  Hell  will  swallow  you  upl 
Thus  the  Gralilean  triumphs,  in  the  ter- 
ror of  denying  his  words,  no  less  than  in 
the  blessing  of  obeying  them:  'Thou 
hist  the  words  of  eternal  life.' 

Ifare*  81.  —  Easter  Day  I  Dr.  Ren- 
(M  Harris  tells  how,  in  the  musty  pages 
of  the  Journal  of  a  learned  society,  he 
came  upon  a  revealing  fact.  It  was  there 
recorded  that,  on  a  morning  in  May, 
1797,  which  broke  calmly  after  a  stormy 
night,  it  was  possible  to  see  from  the 
cliffs  of  Folkestone  even  the  color  of 
the  cottages  on  the  French  mainland. 
In  the  spiritual  world,  also,  there  is  the 
record  of  such  a  day  of  clear  tranquiU 
Uty,  when  the  fierce  night  of  the  Passion 
had  passed,  and  the  day  of  the  Besur- 
reetion  dawned  white  and  serene.  On 


that  Day,  and  until  the  Ascension,  — 
when  the  Great  Adventurer  was  wel- 
comed home,  —  the  Unseen  World  was 
known  to  be  near,  homelike,  and  real. 

To-day  is  the  anniversary  of  that  Day 
of  Divine  Lucidity,  when  men  —  plain, 
ordinary  men  like  ourselves  —  saw 
through  the  shadows  into  the  life  of 
things.  Softly,  benignly,  the  Day  of 
Eternal  Life  dawns  upon  a  world  red 
with  war  and  billowed  with  the  graves 
of  those  who  seem  doubly  dead,  because 
they  died  so  young.  Never  did  this 
blessed  day  shine  with  deeper  meaning; 
never  was  its  great  Arch  of  Promise  so 
thronged  with  hurrying  feet.  Blessed 
Day!  When  its  bells  have  fallen  into 
silence,  and  its  lilies  have  faded  into 
dust,  pray  God  there  may  live  in  our 
hearts  the  promise  that,  after  the  win- 
ter of  war,  there  shall  be  a  springtime  of 
peace  and  good-will! 

When  one  thinks  of  the  number  of 
the  fallen,  and  the  heartache  that  fol- 
lows the  evening  sun  around  the  world, 
it  is  not  strange  that  many  seek  com- 
munication, as  well  as  conununion,  with 
the  dead  —  longing  to  see  even  in  a 
filmy  vapor  the  outlines  of  forms  famil- 
iar and  dear.  The  pathos  of  it  is  heart- 
breaking! Even  when  one  is  sure  that 
such  use  of  what  are  called  psychical 
faculties  is  a  retrogression,  —  since  gen- 
ius is  the  only  medium  through  which, 
so  far.  Heaven  has  made  any  spiritual 
revelation  to  mankind,  —  it  is  none 
the  less  hard  to  rebuke  it. 

Some  think  Spiritualism  may  become 
a  new  religion,  with  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  as 
its  prophet  and  Sir  Conan  Doyle  as  its 
evangelist.  No  matter;  it  has  done 
good,  and  in  a  way  too  easily  overlook- 
ed. Nearly  all  of  us  grew  up  with  a 
definite  picture  in  our  minds  of  a  city 
with  streets  of  gold  and  gates  of  pearl; 
but  that  picture  has  faded.  Time  and 
criticism  have  emptied  it  of  actuality. 
Since  then,  the  walls  of  the  universe 
have  been  pushed  back  into  infinity. 
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and  the  old  scenery  of  faith  has  grown 
dim.  Admit  that  its  imagery  was  crude; 
it  did  help  the  imagination,  upon  which 
both  faith  and  hope  lean  more  heavily 
than  we  are  aware.  Now  that  the  old 
picture  has  vanished,  the  unseen  world 
is  for  many  only  a  bare,  blank  infinity, 
soundless  and  colorless.  These  new 
seekers  after  truth  have  at  least  helped 
to  humanize  it  once  more,  touching  it 
mth  light  and  color  and  laughter;  and 
that  is  a  real  service,  both  to  faith  and 
to  the  afi*ections.  Meanwhile,  not  a  few 
are  making  discoveries  .in  another  and 
better  way,  as  witness  this  letter: — 

Dear  Ministeb,  — 

Early  in  the  war  I  lost  my  husband,  and  I 
was  mad  with  grief.  I  had  the  children  to 
bring  up  and  no  one  to  help  me,  so  I  just 
raged  against  God  for  taking  my  husband 
from  my  side  and  yet  calling  Himself  good. 
Someone  told  me  that  God  could  be  to  me 
all  that  my  husband  was  and  more.  And 
so  I  got  into  the  way  of  defying  God  in  my 
heart  'Now  and  here,'  I  used  to  say,  'this 
is  what  I  want  and  God  can't  give  it  to  me.' 
After  a  while  I  came,  somehow,  to  feel  that 
God  liked  the  honesty  of  it;  liked  this  down- 
right telling  Him  all  my  needs,  though  I  had 
no  belief  that  He  could  help  me.  One  day  I 
had  gone  into  the  garden  to  gather  some 
flowers,  and  suddenly  I  knew  that  my  hus- 
band was  there  with  me  —  just  himself, 
only  braver  and  stronger  than  he  had  ever 
heea.  I  do  not  know  how  I  knew;  but  I  knew. 
There  was  no  need  of  a  medium,  for^.I  had 
found  God  myself,  and,  finding  ELim,  I  had 
found  my  husband  too. 

April  15.  —  No  spring  drive  is  equal 
to  the  drive  of  spring  itself,  when  April 
comes  marching  down  the  world.  Kew 
Garden  is  like  a  bit  of  paradise,  and 
neither  war  nor  woe  can  mar  its  glory. 
How  the  English  love  flowers!  Even  in 
the  slums  of  London — which  are  among 
the  most  dismal  and  God-forsaken 
spots  on  earth  —  one  sees  in  the  win- 
dows tiny  pots  of  flowers,  adding  a  touch 
of  color  to  the  drab  and  dingy  scene. 
At  the  front*  in  dugouts,  one  finds  old 


tin  cans  full  of  flowers,  gathei 
no  one  knows  where.  Each 
home  is  walled  in  for  privacy,  - 
our  American  way,  —  and  e 
its  own  garden  of  flowers,  like 
Eden.  One  of  the  first  things 
lishman  shows  his  guest  is  the 
where  the  family  spend  much 
time  in  sununer.  April  sends  ev 
digging  in  the  garden. 

And  such  bird-song!  The  da 
with  a  concert,  and  there  is  an 
or  a  solo  at  any  hour.  They  s 
the  heart  of  the  world  were  a 
unfathomable  joy;  and  even  a  p 
like  Thomas  Hardy  wondered  ^ 
cret  the  'Darkling  Thrush'  kn 
he  did  not  know;  and,  furthc 
right  he  had  to  sing  in  such  a  i 
this.  After  listening  to  the  bi 
cannot  despair  of  man,  seeing  N 
the  task  of  endlessly  renewing 
His  war,  his  statecrsift,  his  scien 
be  follies  or  sins;  but  his  life 
budding  even  yet,  and  the  flow 
to  be.  So  one  feels  in  April,  wit 
beneath  the  window. 

April  20.  —  Housekeeping  i 
land,  for  an  American  woman, 
ing  enough  experience  at  any  ti 
it  is  doubly  so  in  war-time  wh 
and  fuel  conditions  are  so  bad 
the  rationing  went  into  effect,  i 
problem  to  get  anything  to  eat 
shops  would  not  take  new  cus 
Even  now  the  bread  tastes  as  i 
been  made  out  of  sawdust;  anc 
being  almost  an  unknown  qua) 
margarine,  like  the  sins  of  the  1 
Handelf  smells  to  heaven.  Sho] 
an  adventure.  Literally  one  has 
not  only  with  'the  butcher,  th< 
and  the  candlestick-maker,'  b 
the  fish-market,  the  greengrot 
dry  grocer,  —  everything  at  a  c 
place,  —  so  it  takes  time  and 
patience,  and  even  then  one  ofte 
home  empty-handed.  As  a  last 
we  fall  back  on  eggs  and  pea: 
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popular  imagination.  Grentl^-hearted,  if 
not  actually  shy,  one  feels  that  the  form- 
alism and  ceremony  of  the  Court  ap- 
peal less  to  the  King  than  to  the  Queen, 
whose  stateliness  sometimes  leaves  an 
impression  of  aloofness.  Something  of 
the  same  shyness  one  detects  in  the 
modest,  manly,  happy-hearted  Prince 
of  Wales,  whose  personality  is  so  cap- 
tivating alike  in  its  simplicity  and  its 
sincerity.  At  a  time  when  thrones  are 
falling,  the  British  King  moves  freely 
among  his  people,  everywhere  honored 
and  beloved  —  and  all  who  know  the 
worth  of  this  Empire  to  civilization  re- 
joice and  give  thanks. 

May  19.  —  Dr.  Jowett  began  his 
ministry  at  Westminster  ^hapel  to- 
day,—  the  anniversary  of  Pentecost, 
—  welcomed  by  a  hideous  air-raid. 
Somehow,  while  Dr.  Jowett  always 
kindles  my  imagination,  he  never  gives 
me  that  sense  of  reality  which  is  the 
greatest  thing  in  preaching.  One  en- 
joys his  musical  voice,  his  exquisite 
elocution,  his  mastery  of  the  art  of  il- 
lustration, and  his  fastidious  style;  but 
the  substance  of  his  sermons  is  incred- 
ibly thin.  Of  course,  this  is  due,  in  large 
part,  to  the  theory  of  popular  preaching 
on  which  he  works.  His  method  is  to 
take  a  single  idea  —  large  or  small  — 
and  turn  it  over  and  over,  like  a  gem, 
revealing  all  its  facets,  on  the  groimd 
that  one  idea  is  all  that  the  average 
audience  is  equal  to.  Of  this  method 
Dr.  Jowett  is  a  consummate  master, 
and  it  is  a  joy  to  see  him  make  use  of  it, 
though  at  times  it  leads  to  a  tedious 
repetition  of  the  text.  Often,  too,  he 
seems  to  be  laboring  under  the  handi- 
cap of  a  brilliant  novelist,  who  must 
needs  make  up  in  scenery  what  is  lack- 
ing in  plot. 

Since  his  return  to  London  he  has 
been  less  given  to  filigree  rhetoric,  and 
he  has  struck  almost  for  the  first  time  a 
social  note,  to  the  extent,  at  any  rate, 
of  touching  upon  public  affairs  —  al- 


though no  one  would  claim  th 
Jowett  has  a  social  message,  in  t 
meaning  of  that  phrase.  No,  his: 
personal  religious  experience  of 
evangelical  type;  and  to  a  con 
Christian  audience  of  that  traditi 
training  he  has  a  ministry  of  edif 
and  comfort.  But  for  the  typici 
of  modem  mind,  caught  in  the  ci 
and  alive  to  the  agitations  of  oi 
Dr.  Jowett  has  no  message.  Ho 
we  must  not  expect  everything 
any  one  servant  of  God,  and  the  ] 
is  needed  as  well  as  the  prophet. 
June  St.  —  Spent  a  lovely  day ; 
day  at  Selbome,  a  town  tucked 
among  the  chalk-hills  of  Ham 
There,  well-nigh  two  hundred 
ago,  Gilbert  White  watched  the  I 
grow  green  in  May  and  oian^ 
scarlet  in  October,  and  learned 
wise.  One  can  almost  see  him 
atmosphere  and  setting  of  his 
an  old-bachelor  parson,  his  face  n 
by  the  smallp)ox,  as  so  many  v 
that  day,  —  walking  over  the 
which  he  called  'majestic  moui 
a  student  and  lover  of  nature.  I 
a  man  who  knew  his  own  mind,  y 
his  little  plot  of  earth  free  from  i 
lusions  of  grandeur,  and  pubUsl 
classic  book.  The  Naiurid  Hiei 
Selbome,  in  the  year  of  the  fall 
Bastille.  Because  of  this  coincid< 
dates,  it  has  been  said  that  Whi 
more  concerned  with  the  con 
events  in  a  martin's  nest  than  w 
crash  of  empires.  No  doubt;  but 
be  that  the  laws  of  the  universe  tl 
which  empires  fall  are  best  know 
man  who  has  such  quietness  of  so 
a  brooding  mother-bird  will  i 
away  when  he  visits  her.  White 
the  universe  one  question,  and 
to  hear  the  answer:  Take  awa; 
and  what  follows?  The  ans^i 
Peace,  even  the  peace  without  ^ 
man  cannot  learn  that  when  *rei 
shake  thfiir  tails,  they  move  thee 
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Then  bedlam  broke  loose;  barbaric 
pandemonium  reigned.  Megaphones, 
whistles,  every  kind  of  instrument  of 
torture  kept  accompaniment  to  tossing 
arms  and  dancing  hats  —  while  the 
grandstand  gave  such  an  exhibition  of 
'rooting'  in  slang  as  I  never  heard  bo- 
fore.  Much  of  the  slang  was  new  to 
•me,  and  to  interpret  it  to  my  EngUsh 
friends,  and  at  the  same  time  explain 
the  game,  was  a  task  for  a  genius. 
Amazement  sat  up)on  their  faces.  They 
had  never  imagined  that  a  hard  busi- 
ness people  could  explode  in  such  a 
hysteria  of  play.  An  English  crowd  is 
orderly  and  ladylike  in  comparison. 
Of  course,  the  players,  aware  of  an  audi- 
ence  at  once  distinguished  and  aston- 
ished, put  on  extra  airs;  and  as  the 
game  went  on,  the  fun  became  faster 
and  more  furious.  My  friends  would 
stop  their  ears  to  save  their  sanity,  at 
the  same  time  pretending,  with  unfail- 
ing courtesy,  to  see,  hear,  and  under- 
stand everything.  The  Navy  won,  and 
one  last,  long,  lusty  yell  concluded  the 
choral  service  of  the  day. 

Jrdy  20.  —  *The  Miracle  of  St.  Dun- 
stan's.'  It  is  no  exaggeration,  if  by 
miracle  you  mean  the  triumph  of  spirit 
over  matter  and  untoward  disaster. 
St.  Dunstan's  is  the  college  where  young 
men  who  gave  their  eyes  for  their  coim- 
try  learn  to  be  blind;  and  as  I  walked 
through  it  to-day  I  thought  of  Henley's 
lines:  — 

Out  of  the  night  that  coven  me. 
Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 

I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

Many  of  the  men  are  horribly  disfigured, 
and  it  is  a  mercy  that  they  cannot  see 
their  own  faces.  Yet,  for  the  most  part, 
they  are  a  jolly  set,  accepting  the  in- 
evitable with  that  spirit  of  sport  which 
is  so  great  a  trait  of  their  race.  At  least, 
£tie  totally  blind  are  happy.  Those  who 
sefe  partially,  and  do  not  know  how  it 
wQi  turn  out; -mrope  a  good  deal.  At  the 


head  of  the  college  is  Sir  Arthi 
son,  himself  a  blind  man  who  has 
to  find  his  way  in  the  dark  — 
leader  of  the  blind.  It  is  wond 
hear  him  talk  to  a  boy  brought  i 
college  dejected  and  rebellious 
his  fate.  Thereis  no  maudlin  sen 
It  is  much  easier  to  cry  than  to 
They  sit  hand  in  hand,  —  comi 
a  conquest,  —  while  Sir  Arthi 
the  lad,  out  of  his  own  experienc 
though  night  has  come  at  noon, 
is  not  ended.  His  words,  taker 
their  context  and  atmoeiphere, 
sound  preachy,  as  he  tdls  ho^ 
fused  to  be  beaten,  and  how  d 
has  its  surprises.  All  honor 
Arthur,  —  Knight  of  the  Dark 
—  unforgettable  for  his  coura 
chivalry,  and  his  cheerfulness! 

(Early  in  August  I  went  again  to  J 
on  another  speaking  tour,  crossing 
at  Liverpool,  in  the  glow  of  a  mi 
sunset,,  the  sacramental  beauty  o 
haunts  me  still.  Time  out  of  min 
known  Uncle  Sam,  in  his  suit  of  : 
trousers  strapped  under  his  instep, 
swallow-tail  coat  and  brass  buttons, 
ancient  high  hat  It  was  not  easy  1 
nize  him  clad  in  khaki,  wearing  a  g 
and  a  'tin  lid,'  and  going  over  the  1 
a  Springfield  rifle  in  his  hand;  a 
change  in  outward  garb  was  a  visibl 
much  else.  Dawn  the  streets  of  Ne 
at  midnight,  one  saw  long  lines 
marching,  singing  'Over  There*;  ai 
ice  Stars  were  everywhere,  chiCngi 
silver  to  gold.  It  was  an  awe-i 
America,  —  new  in  its  unity,  its  poi 
its  vision  of  duty,  —  albeit  to-day, 
like  a  dim  dream  of  some  previous 
existence.  Returning  to  England  i 
ber,  my  ship  was  one  of  fifteen  loac 
troops,  following  a  zigzag  course  ove 
ly  sea.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  1 
epidemic,  and  almost  every  ship 
funeral  flag  flying  idl  the  way.  Offtl 
coast  of  Ireland  we  witnessed  the 
tion  of  an  enemy  submarine.  Oncei 
a  Thursday  noon,  I  took  up  my  I 
the  City  Ten^le,  in -an  address 
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,'  in  which  I  tried  to  de- 
[)erience  of  rediscovering 
Events  moved  n^idly, 
y  one  or  two  items  from 
\  the  end  of  the  greatest 
e  meaning  and  issue  of 
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tually changing  h 
poleonic  wars  end 
epoch  and  brought 
the  fore,  so  the  gi 
the  rule  of  the  mi 
bring  the  man  dow 
Of  course,  as  to  oi 
the  aristocratic  anc 
rule;  but  their  ideas 
will  be  no  violent  u] 
the  genius  of  the 
practical  mysticisi 
though  the  practic 
manifest  than  th( 
not  let  it  be  so.  Ag^ 
seen  them  drawn 
ready  for  a  fight  to 
next  moment,  the 
to  give  and  take;  an 
promise,  each  gett 
nobody  getting  all 
they  are  wise,  and 
experience,  their  inj 
way,  as  well  as  theii 
perament,  stand  th 
these  days.  Beside 
is  a  house  of  three  s 
been  so  shaken  by 
war  that  all  classes 
kinship  and  obligati 
will  be  flare-ups  in  ^ 
hot-heads  on  the  i 
little  danger  of  an> 
November  8.  —  \ 
night  to  hear  Profei 
lecture  on  the  Pel 
the  Greeks  as  comp 
war;  and  his  wore 
an  uncanny  felicity 
—  who  is  also  a  grei 
story  of  the  war  th 
civilization;  and  tl 
present  war  was  de 
minute  details.  Ah 
ences  are  the  magr 
and  the  murderou 
weapons  we  now  en 
I^  found  myself  w< 
was  in  Oxford  or 
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The  lecturer  has  the  creative  touch 
which  makes  history  live  in  all  its  vivid 
human  color.  Euripides  and  Aristo- 
phanes seemed  like  contemporaries. 

What  depressed  me  was  the  monoto- 
nous samenessof  human  nature  through- 
out the  ages.  Men  are  doing  the  same 
things  they  did  when  Homer  smote  his 
l3rre  or  Hammurabi  framed  his  laws. 
For  example,  in  the  Athens  of  antiquity 
there  were  pacifists  and  bitter-enders, 
profiteers  and  venal  politicians  —  ev-> 
erything,  in  fact,  with  which  the  great 
war  has  made  us  famiUar.  After  twen- 
ty centuries  of  Christian  influence,  we 
do  the  same  old  things  in  the  same  old 
fashion,  only  on  a  more  gigantic  scale. 

This  shadow  fell  over  me  to-day  as  I 
talked  with  a  young  French  oflicer  in 
my  study.  He  used  this  terrible  sen- 
tence with  an  air  of  sad  finality : '  Ideals, 
my  reverend  friend,  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  baser  instincts.*  What  faith  it  takes 
to  sustain  an  ardent,  impatient,  for- 
ward4ooking  soul  in  a  slow  universe! 
^Keep  facing  it,*  said  the  old  skipper 
to  the  young  mate  in  Conrad's  Typhoon; 
and  ere  we  know  it,  the  ship  has  b^ 
come  a  symbol  of  the  life  of  man.  He 
did  not  know  whether  the  ship  would 
be  lost  or  not  —  nor  do  we.  But  he 
kept  facing  the  storm,  taking  time  to  be 
just  to  the  coolies  on  board,  much  to 
the  amazement  of  Jukes.  He  never  lost 
hope;  and  if  he  was  an  older  man  when 
he  got  through  the  storm,  he  at  least 
sailed  into  the  harbor. 

November  11.  —  London  went  wild 
to-day.  As  a  signal  that  the  Armistice 
had  been  signed,  the  air-raid  guns 
sounded,  —  bringing  back  unhappy 
memories,  —  but  we  knew  that  *the 
desired,  delayed,  incredible  time'  had 
arrived.  The  war  has  ended;  and  hu- 
mai|ity,  on  its  knees,  thanks  God. 
Words  were  not  made  for  such  a  time. 
They  stammer,  and  falter,  and  fail. 
Whether  to  shout  or  weep,  men  did  not 
know;  so  we  did  both.  Something  Qot 


ourselves  has  made  for  righteousness, 
and  we  are  awed,  subdued,  over- 
whelmed. The  triumph  seems  wrought, 
not  by  mortal,  but  by  immortal  thews, 
and  shouts  of  joy  are  muffled  by 
thoughts  of  the  gay  and  gallant  dead. 

The  rebound  from  the  long  repres- 
sion was  quick,  the  outburst  startling. 
Men  danced  in  the  streets.  They 
hugged  and  kissed  and  sobbed.  Flags 
flew  everywhere,  flags  of  every  color. 
Women  wore  dresses  made  of  flags. 
Shops  and  factories  emptied  of  th^ 
own  accord.  At  an  eariy  hour  a  vast 
host  gathered  at  the  gates  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  singing  the  national  an- 
them. The  King  and  Queen  appeared 
on  the  balcony,  and  a  mighty  shout 
went  up  —  like  the  sound  of  many 
waters. 

St.  Paul's  was  jammed  by  noon;  the 
Abbey  was  packed.  It  melted  the  heart 
to  hear  them  sing  —  there  was  an  echo 
of  a  sob  in  every  song.  All  know  that 
the  secret  of  our  joy  is  locked  in  the 
cold  young  hearts  that  sleep  in  Flan- 
ders, in  eyes  that  see  the  sun  no  more. 
Never  was  the  worid  so  coerced  by  its 
dead.  They  command;  we  must  obey. 
From  prayer  the  city  turned  to  |^y 
again.  No  wonder;  the  long  strain,  the 
bitter  sorrow,  the  stem  endunoice  had 
to  find  vent.  At  first,  peace  seemed  as 
unreal  as  war.  It  took  time  to  adjust 
the  mind  to  the  amazing  reality.  Even 
now  it  seems  half  a  dream.  There  is 
little  hate,  only  pity.  The  rush  of  events 
has  been  so  rapid,  so  bewildering,  that 
men  are  dazed.  Down  on  the  Embank- 
ment I  saw  two  old  men,  walking  arm- 
in-arm,  one  blind,  the  oth^  half-blind, 
and  both  in  rags.  One  i^yed  an  old 
battered  hand-organ,  and  the  other 
sang  in  a  cracked  voice.  They  swayed 
to  and  fro,  keeping  time  to  the  hymn, 
'Our  God,  our  hope  in  ages  past.'  So  it 
was  from  end  to  end  of  London.  The 
gray  old  city  seemed  like  a  cathedral* 
its  streets  aisles,  its  throngs  worshipers. 
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BY  KENNETH  CHAFEE  McINTOSH 


A  LEAN,  quiet  man  pushed  his  way 
through  the  crowd  into  the  open  of  the 
ptrmde-ground  at  Fort  Myer,  and 
perched  himself  uncomfortably  in  the 
midst  of  a  bundle  of  sticks.  A  weight 
oished  down  from  the  top  of  a  derrick, 
and  the  bundle,  with  droning,  whining 
propeller,  was  thrown  into  the  air,  and 
da/^ihere.  Breath  was  drawn  in  with 
diarp,  audible  gasping,  and  eyes  grew 
round  in  upturned  faces.  The  impos- 
Ale  had  happened.  Orville  Wright 
WIS  proving  to  the  army  that  he  could 
fly. 

When  the  air-plane  had  landed  clum- 
dy  on  its  two  sled-like  runners,  and 
the  reporters  surged  around,  we  have 
record  of  the  following  queries  and 
replies:  — 

'How  fast  can  you  fly?' 

'Forty  miles  an  hour.' 

'How  fast  do  you  think  air-planes 
cut  be  made  to  fly?' 

'Much  faster.  But,  of  course,  the 
flyer  would  be  blown  out  of  the  machine 
tt  anything  over  a  hundred  miles  an 
hoar.' 

'How  high  can  you  go?' 

'High  as  I  want  to.  But  even  in  war 
you  would  nev^r  have  to  go  over  one 
thousand  feet.  No  known  gun  could 
hit  you  at  that  altitude.' 

'What  uses  can  you  make  of  your 
maddiie?' 

'Sport  mainly,  and  scouting  in  war.' 

Of  the  thousands  who  saw  that  after- 
noon, and  of  the  millions  who  read  of 
the  fligjit  next  morning,  probably  not 
one  had  the  least  dim  perception  that  a 
miglity  power  was  bom,  a  power  that  is 


already  affecting  the  lives  of  every  one 
of  us,  that  is  forcing  upon  us  changes  as 
vast  as  those  forecasted  when  the  ape- 
man  first  discovered  that,  by  swaying 
erect  on  his  bent  legs,  he  could  see  his 
enemies  and  his  victims  farther,  and 
have  two  arms  free  for  fighting. 

In  the  immense  development  of  avia^ 
tion  forced  by  the  war  we  are  apt  to 
forget  the  tremendous  strides  made  in 
the  first  faltering  years.  As  usual,  fig- 
ures and  statistics  are  deceptive,  and 
performances  seemed  to  confirm  the 
opinion  of  those  who  saw  in  the  air- 
plane nothing  but  a  toy  and  a  man- 
killer.  Three  years  after  the  Fort  Myer 
flight,  it  was  still  a  remarkable  per- 
formance to  remain  in  the  air  for  forty- 
five  minutes,  or  to  climb  to  an  altitude 
of  six  or  seven  thousand  feet.  After  six 
years  of  flying,  it  was  still  a  dare-devil 
feat  to  loop  an  air-plane  three  times  in 
one  flight;  and  the  first  man  to  fly  up- 
side down  made  his  name  as  well  luiown 
as  that  of  a  champion  heavy-weight, 
and  known  among  much  the  same  class- 
es of  people.  Pilot  after  pilot  was  fea^ 
tured  on  the  sporting  pages  of  the  news- 
papers as  he  succeeded  in  remaining 
aloft  five  minutes  longer  than  the  hero 
of  the  month  before,  reached  an  alti- 
tude fifty  feet  higher,  or  somersaulted 
his  vibrating  little  kite  once  oftener. 
And  with  deadly  regularity  pilot  after 
pilot  was  killed  —  his  effort  to  find  out 
how  far  he  coidd  stretch  the  capacity  of 
his  machine  being  successful. 

During  those  years,  however,  clumsy 
skids  gave  place  to  wheels  and  pon- 
toons, or  actual  boat-hulls;  and,  while 
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planes  remained  rickety  toys,  the  root^ 
idea  of  every  practicable  type  we  have 
to-day  was  discovered  and  demon- 
strati,  waiting  only  for  some  impera- 
tive necessity  to  force  its  development. 
Rotary  and  V-type  motors  b^an  to 
appear. 

Before  the  war  began,  aviation  had 
reached  the  point  where  its  future  could 
be  confidently  predicted  by  the  initia- 
ted as  a  matter  of  improvement  of  ex- 
isting types,  of  betterment  of  existing 
design,  rather  than  as  a  new  departure. 
Then  came  the  World  War,  with  its 
pressing  demands  on  air-craft  designers 
and  pilots,  and  its  almost  limitless 
money  for  experiment. 

Aviation  has  attained  in  fifteen  years 
.  a  degree  of  progress  which  can  hardly 
be  matched  by  imy  other  epoch-making 
invention  in  centuries.  One  hundred 
and  eighteen  years  since  the  Clermont, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  since  Franklin's 
kite,  and  aviation  is  already  as  ad- 
vanced, relatively,  as  steam  and  elec- 
tricity. John  Hawkins  and  Francis 
Drake  revolutionized  naval  warfare  by 
fighting  broadside  instead  of  head-on, 
and  once  for  all  made  the  gim  the  mas- 
ter of  surface  ships;  and  the  all-big-gun 
battleship,  throwing  a  heavy  broad- 
side, is  the  legitimate  child  of  Drake's 
weatherly  little  Pelican.  Three  hundred 
and  sixty  years  were  required  to  pro- 
duce the  modem  battleship  after  Drake 
had  shown  the  way;  and  there  is  yet  no 
more  difference  visible  than  already  dis- 
tinguishes the  army's  new  Vervill^ 
Packard  from  the  original  Wright  air- 
plane hanging  in  the  National  Museum 
at  Washington.  Orville  Wright's  forty- 
mile  speed  has  become  three  miles  a 
minute,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Hison&- 
thousand-feet  altitude  has  become  seven 
miles,  and  there  halts  momentarily 
while  we  safeguard  the  gasoline  and  oil 
system  against  the  bitter  cold  of  the 
black  upper  air.  His  twenty-two  min- 
ute, eighteen-mile  endurance  has  be- 


come a  screaming  leap  from 
to  continent,  and  air-planes  i 
half  a  world  with  little  comme 

Similarly,  the  projected  us 
craft  as  'scouts'  and  for  *sp( 
widened  as  greatly.  Well-c 
municipal  flying-fields  are  mi 
rapidly,  but  the  air-plane  hai 
grown  the  present  possibilii 
sporting  craft.  Possible  spee< 
come  so  great  that  a  private 
able  of  handling  the  newest 
about  as  inaccessible  to  the 
man  as  a  private  eighteen-1 
links;  and  the  only  sporting 
that  are  within  the  reach  of  ; 
wealth  are  small  flying-boa 
lake  shores  and  landlocked  bf 

A  great  future  is  claimed 
borne  commerce,  and  the  claii 
sibly,  justified.  At  present, 
planes  and  dirigibles  are  en< 
expensive,  both  in  first  cost  ai 
keep  in  relation  to  durability; 
small  amount  of  freight  they  < 
will  for  some  time  keep  cargo 
senger  rates  above  the  bearing 
the  market.  The  problem  of 
cial  aviation  is,  nevertheless 
stated,  and  once  stated,  prol 
eventually  solved.  The  need 
weight-carrier  of  considerable 
ity,  simple  of  operation  and  of 
consumption.  This  is  natural! 
gineering  problem,  and  the  ap 
of  a  lightweight,  heavy-duty 
*  fool-proof  design  may  be  oo 
expected  sooner  or  later.  W 
body  are  already  made  of  light, 
rustproof  metal;  and  the  coi 
air-plane  a  generation  hence  \ 
ably  resemble  a  plump-bodied ' 
fish'  or  *  giant  ray,'  of  slow 
speed  and  excessive  stab 
machine  as  essentially  a  wor 
tramp  steamer,  too  clumsy  f 
too  helpless  for  aggressive  w 
power-plant  problem  once  sol 
tramps  will  probably  become  i 
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ted  ships  or  Ford  cars, 
in  increase  so  rapidly 
:ulty  will  be  encoun- 
pare  enough  valuable 
L  and  around   great 


is  stronger  than  we,  the  attack  is  more 
difficult,  but  more  than  ever  imperative ; 
and  to  a  battle  of  weapons  is  added  a 
battle  of  wits.  We  must  outwit  him, 
outmanoeuvre  him,  outshoot  him;  but 
to  have  even  the  faintest  hope  of  vic- 
tory, we  must  attack  him,  put  him  on 
the  defensive — make  him  do  the  guess- 
ing and  take  the  weight  of  the  first  blow. 

Even  to  the  layman,  the  necessary 
characteristics  of  the  fighting  air-plane 
are  thus  made  apparent  —  speed,  snake- 
like mobility,  hitting-ptower.  Speed 
and  mobility  mean  small  size  and  im- 
mense engine-power.  K  that  were  all, 
this  question  too  would  be  simple.  But 
to  hit  hard  means  weight.  Carefully 
guarded  planes  now  exist  in  every  coun- 
try, which  can  stand  a  great  many  hits 
from  any  ordinary  machine-gun,  and 
are  fairly  impervious  in  any  vital  sf)ot 
to  a  glancing  blow.  A  direct  hit  at  pres- 
ent-day maximum  speed  is  a  matter  of 
luck.  Air-planes  will  soon  carry  can- 
non-like machine-guns  —  in  fact,  they 
already  are  carrying  37-millimetre  guns 
and  straining  to  attain  a  practicable 
S-inch  gun,  baulked  only  by  this  mat- 
ter of  weight  of  gun  and  ammunition. 
Speed  and  ability  to  'stunt'  cannot  be 
lessened,  for  the  *  upper-hand '  in  an  air- 
fight  is  as  important  as  was  the  weather 
gauge  to  sailing-ships. 

This  brings  the  war-plane  designer 
up  sharp  against  his  second  stumbling- 
block.  The  inherent  nature  of  the  serv- 
ice means  that  little  available  weight- 
carrying  capacity  is  left  after  the  pilot 
and  his  motor  are  aboard.  That  little 
must  be  given  mostly  to  weapons.  And 
fuel  weighs  something,  and  fuel  means 
endurance.  A  line-of-battle  plane  that 
can  stay  aloft  three  hours  at  battle 
speed  is  a  marvelous  plane' indeed.  In 
battles  between  armies,  much  can  be 
done  in  three  hours,  especially  where 
practically  the  entire  three  hours  can 
be  spent  in  fighting.  Afloat,  it  is  dif- 
ferent.  Battleships  of  to-day  are  hard 
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o  sink,  and  there  is  no  victory  until 
hey  are  irrevocably  sunk.  The  battle 
between  fleets  may  last  intermittently 
or  days,  if  there  is  sea-room;  and  may 
onceivably  commence  several  thou- 
ands  of  miles  away  from  the  bases  of 
ither  belligerent.  To  get  our  battle- 
planes into  the  battle-line,  we  must  carry 
hem  there;  and  so  one  more  type  is 
dded  to  the  complicated  surface  fleets 
f  the  world,  a  type  as  helpless  as  a  col- 
ler,  but  one  which  must  have  great 
ize  and  battle-cruiser  speed  —  the 
rst  non-fighting  auxiliary  to  demand 
dmission  to  the  fighting-line.  A  small 
blip  will  not  do,  for  her  landing-deck 
lust  be  not-missable  at  sixty  to  eighty 
lilesanhour.  A  slow  ship  is  worse  than 
seless,  for  the  air-plane  carrier  must 
e  swift  enough  to  lessen  materially  the 
Blative  velocity  of  the  home-coming 
lane  by  running  away  from  her,  and 
Iso  to  keep  safely  out  of  gunshot  be- 
ind  the  crashing,  swaying,  hurrying 
attle-fleet  that  she  serves  and  by 
thich  she  is  guarded. 

There  is  a  third  problem  upon  which 
liis  matter  of  command  of  the  air  de- 
ends,  which  as  yet  has  made  little 
rogress  toward  solution.  It  is  not  so 
luch  an  air-plane  problem  as  a  war- 
roblem,  and  armies  and  navies  have 
)lved  it  at  terrible  cost.  The  present 
esigns,  even  the  best  of  them,  make  an 
ir-battle  a  matter  of  individual  duels 
nd  a  mS16e,  no  matter  how  great  the 
Ir-fleets  participating.  Tactical  forma- 
on  is  usually  possible  only  before  bat- 
e.  Once  joined,  battle  is  man  tQ  man, 
lane  to  plane,  and  control  of  a  fleet  by 

single  commander  is  confined  to  in- 
ividual  indoctrination  and  training 
sforehand,  must  often  be  suspended 
aring  contact,  and  can  be  resumed  only 
fter  the  fight  is  over.  In  other  words, 
ir-fighting  tactics  are  the  land  tactics 
f  the  Trojan  War,  the  fleet  tactics  of 
le  Phoenicians.  Victory  depends  upon 
ipefmen,  and  supermen  cannot  be 


made  to  order.  Eventually,  < 
must  find  us  a  machine  thai 
one  unit  of  an  integral  fightini 
stead  of  one  of  a  number  o 
duelists. 

The  underlying  necessities 
problem  have  been  made  plai 
history  of  war  on  land  and  e 
manner  of  applying  them  to  tli 
not  been  found.  The  root  of 
ter  is  that  in  its  infancy  ever; 
weapon,  from  a  bare-handed  i 
machine-gun,  fights  dead  ahea 
and  blow  are  directed  against  1 
est  enemy  directly  in  front.  ' 
soldiers,  the  first  ships,  and  th< 
air-planes  have  one  thing  in  coi 
they  fight  'bows  on,'  have  no 
watch  for  signals  from  their  co 
ers,  and  no  space  on  either  side 
a  command  of  movement  witli 
dering  their  comrades.  Ekli/i 
formed  his  bowmen  into  thin  li 
sented  the  broadside  of  the» 
tions  to  the  enemy,  and  inai 
controlled  volley-fire.  Man  for 
chivalry  of  France  fully  equaled 
England,  and  greatly  outnumi 
but  no  Roland,  no  Bayard,  coi 
against  the  disciplined  storm  ol 
speeding  on  their  deadly  erran 
word  of  the  single  commandi] 
of  the  English  army.  Engla 
disciplined  Spain  at  sea  by  an 
tion  of  the  same  principle.  Tl 
Armada  was  admirably  handl 
consummate  seamanship  and 
accord  with  naval  science  of  a 
but  its  tactics  were  bows-on, 
crush  ship  with  a  ramming  bl 
to  reduce  her  by  hapd-to-hand 
on  her  shattered  decks.  The 
relied  on  broadside  gunfire  anc 
ness.  Every  phase  of  that  cruel 
drawn-out  battle  shows  a  gal 
tack  bows-on  by  the  Spaniard 
abreast,  met  by  a  single  line  < 
hauled  English  ships  entirely  ui 
control  of  a  single  mind,  raki 
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live  and  work  for  long  periods.  It 
forcing  upon  the  submarine  a  new  met 
od  of  underwater  propulsion,  yet  to 
found;  for  an  exploding  bomb  far  01 
board  will  cripple  the  present  elect 
engine  and  force  the  submarine  to  t 
surface,  where  she  becomes  easy  pr 
to  bomb  and  shell. 

Eight  years  of  devoted,  periloi 
quiet  work;  seven  years  of  feverish  c 
velopment  —  that  is  the  history 
aviation;  and  it  is  to-day  probably  t 
most  far-reaching  existing  influence  < 
future  history.  Grone  forever  are  t 
sickly,  thirsting  expeditionary  columi 
which  in  the  past  have  punished  raid! 
savages  in  the  jungles  and  deserts  of  t 
world  at  hideous  cost.  A  few  men,  a  f( 
air-planes,  a  few  days,  and  the  chastii 
ment  is  complete.  Gone  is  the  immu 
ity  of  colliers  and  repair-ships  laggi 
in  the  wake  of  the  sea-borne  fleets;  a 
gone  is  the  safety  of  the  island  cities 

In  fifteen  years  aviation  has  supt 
posed  itself  upon  civilization.  Itsfutu 
is  limitless,  not  predictable.  It  is  da 
demonstrating  its  ability  to  extend  t 
scope  of  our  economic  fabric  to  lengl 
undreamed  of,  and  in  ways  which  w< 
but  yesterday  fantastic  dreams.  And 
has  already  proved  its  power  to  destr 
utterly  the  world  as  we  have  built 
has  forced  us  to  take  sober  and  urge 
thought  as  to  how  this  mighty  and 
yet  irresponsible  force  may  be  subor 
nated  to  the  common  good.  Theindi 
trial  changes  following  the  introducti 
of  steam  and  electrical  machinery  8 
trifling  and  infinitesimal  in  compa 
son  with  those  already  following  in  t 
wake  of  mankind's  new-found  abili 
to  fly. 

The  future  of  all  the  world  is  in  t 
air  —  a  future  either  glorious  or  t( 
rible.  Your  generation  and  mine  hi 
decide  which  it  shall  be. 
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BY  CARY  GAMBLE  LOWNDES 


Somehow,  May  always  reminds  you 
of  Horace  and  bams.  True,  the  poet 
rarely  mentions  the  months  by  name; 
but  —  *With  leaves  all  a^flicker  at 
breath  of  Spring's  advent' —  is  n't  that 
May,  the  beauteous  o*  the  year? 

Thou  shun'st  me,  Chloe,  as  a  fawn  seek- 
ing its  timorous  dam  within  the  trackless 
mountains,  panicky  with  vain  fear  of  breath 
of  air,  and  of  the  forest.  For  whether  the 
thorn  with  its  facile  leaves  shudders  to  the 
caress  of  the  breeze,  or  the  green  lizards 
Btir  the  brake,  at  once  it  trembles  both  in 
heart  and  knees.  But  not  as  a  tiger  fierce 
do  I  pursue  to  rend  thee,  nor  as  a  Grsetulian 
lion.  Now,  at  length,  a  maiden  grown,  cease 
to  cling  to  thy  mother. 

Wandering  about  the  farm,  some 
mid-May  afternoon,  you  will  think  of 
that.  You  are  on  a  fishing  trip  —  your 
second  visit:  the  first  was  in  November, 
quail-shooting.  It  is  singular  that  you, 
who  never  cared  much  for  fishing, 
should  suddenly  have  decided  to  try  a 
place  so  lacking  in  game-fish  that  a 
white  perch  is  a  surprise,  a  'spot'  is  an 
svent,  and  a  rockfish  as  big  as  the  cork 
used  on  the  eighteen-foot  fishing-poles 
[x>mmon  here  would  cause  a  riot.  All 
the  same,  with  rod,  reel,  and  basket, 
liere  you  are.  You  have  been  here  a 
week,  and  have  n't  caught  anything  but 
catfish,  eels,  and  'yellow-neds.'  But 
there's  the  farm.  You  like  farming. 
After  all,  what's  time  or  fishing  com- 
pared with  agricultural  research? 

The  farm,  with  its  old  buildings  and 
broom-grassed,  piny  solitudes,  is  inter- 
esting to  explore,  especially  when,  in 
iove-gray  skirt  and  snowy  shirt-waist, 
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her  wine-dark  hair  deftly  coil< 
at  your  side  the  Spirit  of  tl 
who  is  'showing  you  around, 
rare.  Her  walk  is  pheasant^li 
clothes  seem  to  caress  her  — 
model  for  a  picture  by  the  fan 
of  Society,  whose  Grecian  hei 
tailored  suits,  on  pages  torn  fro 
zines,  adorn  her  room.  They  a 
spiration,  perchance,  of  thos 
of  grace,  the  classic  carriage, 
proud  little  sway  from  the  wj 
happily,  it  is  her  Devon  blood,  n 
for  all  its  centuries  of  poverty  a 
gle,  that  moulds  again  in  h 
form  the  lines  of  haute  nobleest 

Among  her  sisters  your  eye 
stantly  singled  her.  She  unc 
At  first  she  was  reserved  and  ( 
shy;  but  now,  free  companioi 
woods  and  fields,  you  wander  iw 
will.  You  watch  the  brokei 
wild  goose,  tied  to  a  post  on  1 
and  honking  disconsolately.  ^ 
the  tiny  'just-out'  bantam 
eggs  in  the  tool-shed  and  th 
stalls,  and  find  a  guinea's  nest  i 
weed-grown  reaper.  You  gatl 
fuls  of  lilacs,  but  drop  them  al 
a  tattered  last-year's  hornet  ca 
use  telling  her  that  the  long-d 
nets  are  n't  'playing  'possum.' 

You  race  across  the  pastun 
the  bars,  are  introduc^  to  tl 
name  a  calf,  and  are  presenter 
young  and  very  black  kitten 
taking  instant  fancy  to  your  fet 
thenceforth  at  your  heels,  maki 
ful  pounces  at  your  leggin-cordi 
how,  for  all  its  idiotic  attenti 
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Eb  it,  with  that  red  ribbon  about  its 
neck. 

Tou  slide  back  the  huge  barn-doors. 
Together  you  mount  the  worn  rungs  of 
theloftJadder.  'Pioneersl  OPioneersl' 
Op,  up,  you  go.  Up.  Still  up.  High  — 
10  ki^!  To  the  very  roof  o'  the  world 
— thegreat,  wide,  hollow,  odorous  bam. 

'TVunr  qa'aox  bords  des  fonUines, 

Oa  dans  les  firais  ruiawauz, 
Lef  mootons  b«ign*nt  leur  Uunea, 

Y  duMCDt  aa  pr£au. 

'fihof  aio!  awl 
Lef  agneauz  vont  auz  plameB. 

fihol  ^lot  aiof 
Et  let  knips  soot  aux  boia.' 

'fiho!  £ho!  £ho!'  The  resonant 
edioeB,  rolling,  return  the  shouted  re- 
Cnin  of  the  old  Burgundian  shepherd 
no&  '£ho!  £ho!  Eho!'  That's  the 
firatFrench  this  bam  —  and  Somebody 
—btve  ever  heard.  Somebody  likes  it, 
too,  and  is  silent.  Off  from  the  gables 
ftonn  the  startled  pigeons.  Out  from 
thdr  nests,  on  beam  and  rafter,  dart  the 
twittering  swallows.  It  is  pleasant,  ly- 
ing on  the  hay  before  the  wide  window, 
miting  their  return.  Back  they  come, 
tbe  poud,  iris-necked  cock-pigeons, 
MOQ-cou-ooo-ing,  a^bookity-boo-ing, 
on  the  sill;  the  swallows.  Spirits  of  the 
Loft,  hovering  stationary  in  the  gray- 
fnmed  azure  of  the  window.  Brave 
they  look,  in  their  new  dress-suits,  steel- 
Uoe^ittcked,  white-and-chestnut^front- 
ed.  *Now,  what,'  they  twitter,  *what, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  can  this 
pair  of  human  nuisances  be  up  to,  high, 
so  high,  in  our  domain? ' 

'Shof  £hol  fihot* 

'Tell  me  something  about  the  swal- 
lowi,*  Ae  begs,  when  the  Spirits  of  the 
lx)ft  are  a^est  once  more,  and  all  is  the 
nlcoceofthehay.  'You  know  so  many 
venes.  Tell  me  one,  please.  I  love 
birds.' 

She  does  n't  have  to  beg  very  hard. 
It  WIS  on  your  lips,  unvoiced:  — 


'I  atraj  and  aob  in  the  foreai: 

The  throatle  sits  on  the  bou^; 
She  springa  and  singa  her  purest, 
''What  ails  thee^  sad  of  brow?" 

"Iliy  aiatenr  dear,  the  swaDowa, 
Can  rede  thee  true,  my  diild* 

Who  chose  the  Uttice  hoDowa 
Where  erst  my  darling  smiled.' 

You  don't  like  it?  I'm  sorry.  Yes; 
it  is  sad,  but  sad  things  are  the  loveliest 
and  the  farthest  from  earth.  You  will 
like  this  one.  It  is  old  English.  Perhaps 
one  of  your  Devon  ancestors  wrote  it. 
Those  morioned  harriers  of  the  Spanish 
Main  grew  poetic,  sometimes,  in  the 
alehouse. 

'The  martins  and  the  swallows 
Are  God  Almi^ty's  sdiolars. 
The  robins  and  the  wrens 
Are  God  Almi^ty's  friends. 

'The  layerock  and  the  lintie. 
The  robin  and  the  wren  — 
If  you  disturb  their  nests. 
You  11  never  thrive  again. 

'For  swallows  on  Mount  Calvary 
Plucked  tenderly  away 
FVom  the  brow  of  Christ  two  thousand 

thorns. 
Such  gradous  birds  are  they.' 

What's  that?  You  don't  see  how  I 
can  shoot  a  bird?  You  would  n't  shoot 
one,  of  course.  How  about  that  quail 
somebody  shot  with  my  gun,  last  fall? 
Sitting,  too.  And  right  under  old  Hec- 
tor's nose,  while  he  was  holding  his 
point  so  patiently!  Somebody's  so  ten- 
der-hearted she  would  n't  think  of  go- 
ing hunting  again.  What?  She  is?  And 
is  going  to  tramp  ten  miles  of  sedge- 
fields,  tear  her  stockings  to  rags,  scratch 
.  her  hands,  and  shoot  at  anything  that 
will  sit  still  long  enough?  (joodforyoul 
Won't  we  have  a  time  I  We'll  be  wu- 
reurs  de  maraisy  in  your  canoe,  on  the 
river.  With  old  Hector  up  front,  to 
watch  for  falling  mallards,  we'll  follow 
the  happy  day.  I'll  be  here  when  the 
shooting  season  opens  —  it's  only  six 
months  off.  I'llbringmysixte^i-gauge 
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gun  and  a  pair  of  leather  leggins  for 

^^^'  'fihol  fiho!  fihol' 

How  you  show  off !  When  you  were  a 
boy,  someone  said, '  Traid  cat,'  and  you 
insanely  rode  your  bicycle  down  certain 
brownstone  front  steps,  landing  on  yoar 
head,  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and 
almost  beneath  the  passing  car-wheels. 
You  hear  her  mocking  laughter  yet  — 
the  cruel,  peppermint-sticky  litde  co- 
quette, your  first  flame,  who  'dared' 
you. 

It  is  different  now.  She  follows  eager- 
ly, while  you  reveal  the  life  of  the 
bam,  unveiling  a  creation  of  which  she 
has  scarcely  surmised  the  existence. 
She  knows  the  boring-bees;  the  'black- 
faces' sting,  but  the  'white-faces'  don't. 
The  'death-watch'  beetle,  ticking  in 
the  wall,  frightens  her,  but  she  likes  the 
nervous  mud-daubers,  brown  and  blue, 
and  exclaims  in  wonder  when  she  first 
hears  their  dry,  gritty  clicking,  busily 
plastering  their  mud  tiumels  against 
the  inner  shingles. 

Thin  wings  suddenly  flutter  overhead. 
'Oh!  oh!  A  bat!  Don't  let  it  get  in  my 
hair!'  Down  she  burrows  under  the  hay 
while,  crazily  flickering  to  and  fro,  the 
'leather-bird'  darts  and  twists  in  the 
semi-twilight. 

You  stand,  with  pitchfork  raised. 
'It's  gone  now.  Come  out.  Bam  Elf.' 

She  rises,  blinking  and  sneezing,  her 
hair  loose  and  full  of  clinging  straws. 
One's  gone  d6wn  her  back.  What  a 
time  it  takes  to  get  it  out!  How 
she  laughs  and  shrinks  and  shudders! 
What's  the  matter  with  your  fingers? 
The  loosened  hair  is  rearranged  and 
pinned;  the  errant  straw  is,  at  last,  re- 
covered, and  nature-study  b  resumed; 
but  it  is  useless  to  expatiate  upon  bats 
and  their  habits. 

*I  think  they're  awful.  I  wish  every 
one  in  the  world  was  dead.  I'm  going 
down  if  it  comes  again.  There!  —  Oh! 
ohl'  at  each  returning  swoop.  Finally, 


the  bat  hangs  upside  down  fnM 
and  is  quiet. 

'My  goodness!  But  you 
things!'  she  exclaims,  enthui 
chewing  a  clover-stalk  anc 
sidewise  at  you  from  under  Y 
filled  hair.  'What  an  eye  yo 
No  wonder  you  beat  father 
partridges  last  fall.' 

'Hush,  Bam  Elf.  See  thai 
head  peeping  out  of  the  n 
the  comer?  Too  late.  "Pop' 
weasel.  They  always  do,  just 
look;  it's  their  way.  He'shur 
He  won't  bother  your  bantai 
does  —  I'll  get  him  if  I  have 
all  night.  Yonder 's  a  pewee'i 
the  old  broom,  behind  that  i 
the  west  window.  It's  not  fin 
There  are  no  swallows  on  thi 
the  bam.  Come  over  and  see 
nests  are  empty;  they've  driv 
beauties  away.  Pewees  are  d 
They  hate  "swalbwtails." ' 

She  is  glad  to  learn.  She 
question.  Composed,  she  list< 
fied  with  your  knowledge.  Yei 
then  a  side-glance  at  the  lad< 
ing.  Only  the  faintest  flush 
only  the  twitching  of  the  bitt 
give  token  of  the  'awfulness' 
of —  but  not  undreamed  of — 

'In  the  loft  so  long,  all  b; 
with  the  stranger!' 

'Here  comes  that  horrid  b 
I'm  really  afraid.  I'm  going  < 
minute!' 

But  why  so  slow  about  dei 
What  glamour  is  in  the  odo 
That  little  trusting  hand,  wh 
quiver  in  your  hand,  like  an  m 
bird?  That  paling,  dawn-flus 
where  is  its  composure  now?  1 
der  form,  why  does  it  trembl 
half-knowing  she  knows  not  w 
she  look  at  you  with  eyes  so 
luminous?  She  is  a  woman,  f 
sixteen  years.  —  Deep  called  u 
You  can  read  the  whirl  of  thou 
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)end  her  head.  Her  chums  will  know. 
>he  will  give  each  a  look  at  the '  stylish ' 
mtUnes  of  her '  city '  conquest.  She  will 
arry  it,  desirably  tuckc^d  in  pleasant 
)laces,  until  it's  worn  to  shreds. 

Gone  a  week.  You've  written  twice. 
Vnd,  be  sure,  when  your  first  letter 
»ine,  the  county  knew  it.  Her  sisters 
vill  tease.  Bravely  she  will  bear  it. 
Jhe  will  flash  out  at  them,  and  stamp 
ler  foot:  'Yes.  He  does  lo  —  like  me. 
['m  not  a  bit  ashamed.  It's  no  such 
iiing!  He'snot  twice  my  age!  What  if 
le  is?  I  —  I  even  like  the  city!' 

Then  you  get  a  letter  —  four  pages 
crushed  into  a  small  envelope.  It  is  a 
ivonder,  that  letter,  and  perfect  except 
for  legibility  and  orthography.  (She's 
better  at  reading.)  More  brightly  shine 
the  occasional  misspelled  words  than 
ill  Alaska's  river-gold,  than  all  the  dia- 
monds of  the  Rand.  A  thing  of  joy  is 
that  letter,  telling  the  life  of  every  day, 
the  life  of  the  farm:  — 

'Brother  dug  out  two  cunning  little  fox- 
cubs,  down  on  the  river  sboar.  I  'm  going  to 
keep  one.  It  has  a  little  white  spot  in  its 
cute  little  nose  and  its  name  is  Tansy.  I  was 
home,  Saturday  and  Monday.  I  saw  a  wood- 
cock fly  across  the  road  in  the  pasture.  Oh, 
it's  so  hot!  The  pewee's  nest  is  finished 
building  —  where,  I  reckon  you  know.  I 
send  you  a  straw.  The  river  is  beautifuL 
Oh,  I  wish  —  I  wish  you  were  here. 
'BabnElt. 
(You  called  me  that.)' 

'fihol  Shot  fihot* 

She  loves  you.  Straws  show  how  the 
wind  blows.  Dorothy  and  Swallow 
Bam  are  yours,  should  you  go  back. 
Gro  back.  Heed  not  the  Wise  of  Earth. 
More  are  imder  than  on  it.  Go  back. 
The  old  farm,  and  its  rain-torn,  briary 
fields,  will  be  forevermore  the  home  of 
Oread,  Dryad,  and  Faun  —  an  idyl  of 
Sabinian  days. 
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On  the  30th  of  July,  1904,  France 
left  the  Vatican  unceremoniously,  just 
a  short  note  from  the  chargS  d'affaires^ 
put  on  paper,  but  diplomatically  called 
verbal,  being  all  the  notice  of  her  de- 
parture. The  Ambassador,  M.  Nisard, 
had  been  called  home  on  leave  a  month 
before.  After  an  interval  of  nearly  sev- 
enteen years,  on  May  28,  1921,  she  re- 
turned, with  all  the  6clat  possible  and 
desirable.  It  was  Cardinal  Merry  del 
Val  who  put  on  record  the  now  cele- 
brated phrase  that  'France  was  too 
great  a  lady  to  come  up  the  backstairs ' ; 
and  ever  since  the  resumption  of  di[>- 
lomatic  relations  has  been  spoken  of, 
it  has  been  regarded  here  as  a  sine  qua 
non  that  it  must  be  carried  out  in  the 
grande  manibre^  if  at  all.  That  has  been 
done;  and  indeed  all  that  has  led  up  to 
it  in  France,  —  the  Committee  report, 
the  Chamber  debate,  the  Senate  oppo- 
sition and  delay,  the  suggestions  of 
half-way  resumption,  with  a  represen- 
tative in  Rome  but  no  nuncio  in  Paris, 
and,  finally,  M.  Briand's  determination, 
after  a  question  had  been  put  cour- 
teously but  significantly  from  Rome,  to 
carry  the  thing  through  without  wait- 
ing for  authorization  from  the  Senate, 
—  all  this  has  enhanced  the  importance 
of  the  event. 

By  the  very  force  of  things,  it  had  to 
be.  Not  only  was  the  opinion  of  the 
country  so  manifestly  in  favor  of  it,  but, 
after  the  abundant  signs  of  good-will  on 
the  part  of  the  Holy  See,  and  more  par- 
ticularly after  the  honors  of  the  sJtar 
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given  to  France's  St.  Joan  o 
the  honors  paid  to  France's 
resentatives  last  spring,  not 
man  but  would  have  felt  tfa 
lacking  in  the  noblesse  obligin 
est  daughter  of  the  church,'  i 
try  had  not  played  the  gs 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
sition  in  the  Senate  —  all  thi 
the  violent  prejudice  of  seven 
ago  —  will  be  overcome,  the 
tory  vote  of  the  French  Parli 
tained,  M.  Briand's  provisi 
officially  indorsed.  Ahundre 
politicians  cannot  oppose  t 
expressed  desire  of  the  greai 
of  the  elected  representative 
overwhelming  majority  of  th 

The  way  of  reconciliatioi 
laboration  is  not  quite  clear, 
remam.  But  diplomacy,  bad 
dent  good-will  on  both  side 
trusted  to  find  a  way  round 
cannot  definitely  break  them 

The  status  of  Catholics  i 
Lorraine  has  to  be  regulariz 
the  conquest  in  1870,  Gem 
dently  left  them  the  status 
French  Catholics,  they  cnjo; 
the  Concordat  of  July  15, 180 
France  and  the  Holy  See.  S 
therefore,  while  Catholics  i 
have  bieen  subject  to  the  d: 
of  the  Law  of  Separation  of  C 
State,  those  in  Alsace-Lorr 
retained  the  status  given  und 
Concordat.  Although  they  a 
ingly  unwilling  to  resign  their 
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podtion,  common  sense  demands  that 
conditions  be  homogeneous  throughout 
the  country. 

A  second  difficulty  is  found  in  the 
Law  of  Separation  itself.  Piu»  X  re- 
fused to  accept  it,  on  the  ground  that 
some  dispositions,  particularly  r^ard- 
ing  the  Associations  CvUueUes^  went 
counter  to  the  divinely  given  constitu^ 
tkm,  rights,  and  duties  of  the  Catholic 
Giurch,  the  charge  of  safeguarding 
which  was  laid  on  him  as  Pope.  While, 
OD  the  one  mde,  Benedict  XV  of  course 
realises  and  takes  up  that  charge  and 
responsibility  as  fully  as  his  predeces- 
sor, on  the  other  side,  the  French  Grov- 
emmoit  has  pledged  its  word  that  the 
Sq«ration  Law  shall  not  be  touched. 
An  easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty  lies  in 
igDoring  it — not  saying  anything  about 
thematteratalL  If  it  cannot  be  ignored, 
&  wiy  around  the  difficulty  is  indicated 
by  the  record  of  the  actual  putting  into 
pracdoe  of  those  dispositions  of  the  law 
ttooe  1906.  It  is  argued  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  supreme  courts  before  which 
ctses  have  been  brought  have  invari- 
ably mterpreted  them  in  a  way  so  favor- 
able to  the  Church  that  their  tenor  is 
shown  to  be  innocuous,  they  do  not  in 
(act  carry  the  meaning  on  which  Pius 
X's  refusal  to  accept  the  law  was 
bued. 

A  third  difficulty  is  found  in  the 
reahn  of  world-politics  —  the  Near 
East,  the  privileged  position  given  to 
France  there  by  Turkey,  the  privileges 
gruited,  as  accessory  to  that  position, 
by  the  Holy  See,  and  the  changes  in  the 
situation  brought  about  by  the  great 
war.  Sununed  up,  the  situation  was 
that,  under  the  old  Capitulations, 
Prance  held  from  Turkey  the  protec- 
torate over  all  Catholics  in  the  Near 
East,  with  a  few  exceptions;  and  in 
ooQsideration  of  that,  the  Holy  See  in- 
structed Catholics  in  general,  both  in- 
dividuals and  religious  communities, 
to  apply  to  her  £3r  protection.  It  also 


gave  to  the  representative  of  France 
certain  privileges,  mainly  liturgical  — 
a  special  place,  and  special  honors,  for 
instance,  at  important  religious  func- 
tions. 

But  with  the  passing  of  the  old  Turk- 
ish Empire  the  Capitulations  no  longer 
exist.  The  privileges  granted  by  the 
Holy  See  were,  as  Cardinal  Gasparri 
has  authoritatively  said,  accessory  to 
the  principle  in  relation  to  the  Capit- 
ulations: inevitably  they  cease  to  exist, 
in  consequence.  The  old  order  has,  in 
fact,  gone  by  the  board.  In  the  Proto- 
col to  the  Sevres  Treaty,  drawn  up  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Pow- 
ers at  San  Remo  in  May,  1920,  it  is 
definitely  stated  that  the  old  protec- 
torate and  privileges  have  lapsed;  and 
the  signature  of  France  is  attached  to 
that  Protocol,  together  with  those  of  the 
other  great  powers. 

France  holds  the  mandate  for  Syria, 
Great  Britain  that  for  Palestine;  but 
French  feeling  is  loath  to  surrender  the 
old  privileges  in  the  Holy  Land.  It 
realizes  the  political  advantage  that  the 
favored  position  of  France  there  and  in 
the  Near  East  generally  gave  to  her ;  and 
everything  spoken  and  written  recently 
in  France  on  the  subject  of  the  resump- 
tion of  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Holy  See  has  shown  how  the  wish  for 
reconciliation  with  Rome  is  motived 
by  the  hope  of  regaining,  through  the 
religious  agency,  the  privileged  politi- 
cal position  of  the  old  days.  No  attempt 
indeed  has  been  made  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  it  is  political  advantage,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Near  East,  that  is  sought. 
On  its  side  the  Holy  See  has  all  good- 
will, in  consideration  of  what  France 
has  done  for  the  Catholic  religion  in  the 
Near  East  during  past  centuries;  but 
the  fact  remains,  and  has  been  stated 
clearly  in  Cardinal  Gasparri's  cele- 
brated letter  to  M.  Denys  Cochin,  of 
June  26, 1917,  that,  when  the  old  Turk- 
ish regime  and  the  Capitulations  ceased 
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to  exist,  the  religious  privileges  granted 
to  France  by  virtue  of  them  came  to 
an  end  as  well. 

Evidently*  then,  there  are  points  on 
which  France  and  the  Holy  See  have 
to  reach  an  understanding.  But  the 
restoration  of  diplomatic  relations,  the 
reconciliation,  is  a  fact.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  event  is  self-evident.  The 
old  policy,  which  Waldeck-Rousseau 
started,  and  Combes  and  Briand  car- 
ried to  lengths  far  beyond  the  original 
intention,  was  sununarized,  when  com- 
pleted by  the  Separation  Law,  in  Vivta- 
ni's  famous  phrase,  'We  have  put  out 
the  lights  of  heaven.'  Waldeck-Rou»- 
seau  dissociated  himself  from  the  acts 
of  his  successors;  Combes  has  died  at 
the  very  moment  the  great  change  is 
being  carried  out;  it  is  no  other  than 
Briand  who  is  carr3dng  it  out,  while 
Viviani  attends  the  Funeral  Mass  of 
Cardinal  Gibbons.  Au  fond^  it  may 
be  nothing  more  than  the  inevitable 
victory  of  common  sense  over  a  phase 
of  political  fanaticism;  but  in  itself  it 
is  a  striking  event.  And,  further,  it 
carries  beyond  the  limits  just  indicated 
by  France  and  the  Holy  See.  For, 
firstly,  it  has  had  immediate  reper- 
cussion here  in  Italy;  and,  secondly,  it 
has  raised  the  diplomatic  edifice  of 
Rome,  the  world-position  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, to  such  a  height  that  the  world 
cannot  help  noticing  it.  The  Holy  See 
—  to  change  the  metaphor  —  seems  to 
be  riding  on  a  great  wave  resulting  from 
the  storm  of  world-war;  and  the  world 
may  wonder  where,  how  far,  and  in 
what  direction,  it  may  steer  itself  or 
may  be  carried. 

n 

On  the  part  of  Italy  there  is,  of 
course,  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
the  restoration  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  France  and  the  Holy  See. 
When  the  British  Empire  determined  to 
send  Sir  Henry  Howard  as  representa- 


tive to  the  Vatican  at  the  end 
Sir  Iklward  Grey  took  the  pni 
of  sounding  in  advance  the  Ita 
emment,  and  was  assured  thi 
jection  would  be  made,  or 
The  step  was  diplomatically 
and  courteous,  but  was  imii 
Numerous  powers  had  repres 
at  the  Vatican;  the  Italian 
Guaranties  explicitly  recogn 
the  Pope  may  receive  accred 
resentatives  from  foreign  po^ 
it  gives  them  all  the  preroga 
immunities  due  by  intematioi 
such  envoys.  If  an  objectioi 
conceivable  when  England  wa 
a  new  departure,  breaking  a  ( 
old  tradition,  it  is  more  inco 
now,  when  France  returns  aft 
terval  of  only  seventeen  years 

But,  even  though  any  obj 
out  of  the  question,  the  a 
France  at  the  Vatican  has  mad 
think.  In  actual  fact,  during  i 
the  war,  numbers  of  states  h 
establishing  or  reestablishing 
with  the  Holy  See,  without 
ticular  notice  being  taken  hei 
quired  the  striking  nature  of  t 
of  France  to  wake  public  opin 
the  fact  that  Italy  is  practi 
only  great  European  country 
sented  at  the  Vatican.  And 
papers  and  magazines  there  h 
flood  of  comment  on  that  fi 
since  M.  Briand  decided  to 
Jonnart  to  the  Vatican  as  Am 
of  France.  'Everyone  sees  tl 
matic  advantage  of  being  rej 
at  the  Vatican;  we  are  the  oi 
nation  out  of  it;  we  lose  tfa 
remedy  should  be  found.' 
there  is  practical  unanimity, 
question  then  arises,  'How?' 

The  actual  position,  as  betw 
and  the  Holy  See,  is  to-day  wl 
in  1870,  after  the  Italian  tr 
tered  Rome,  or,  to  be  more  i 
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rotest  side  of  the  Holy  See,  there  have  been 

each  many  signs  of  good-will  —  tempered 

id  the  naturally  by  what  one  may  now  call 

been  caution,  in  place  of  the  strict  reserve  of 

[n  his  former  days. 

1914,  One  such  sign  appeared  just  twelve 

I  been  months  ago,  in  the  Pope's  Encyclical 

»m  of  Letter  on  Reconciliation  among  the 

f  the  Nations  and  the  Restoration  of  Chris- 

;an  to  tian  Peace,  of  which  one  passage  ran: 

ivhich  'This  concord  between  civilized  nations 

3d  up  is  maintained  and  fostered  by  the  mod- 

.  .  .  em  custom  of  visits  and  meetings,  at 

etum  which  the  Heads  of  States  and  Princes 

pray  are  accustomed  to  treat  of  matters  of 

3rmal  special  importance.    So  then,  consid- 

hurch  ering  the  changed  circumstances  of  the 

many  times  and  the  dangerous  trend  of  events, 

nmon  and  in  order  to  encourage  this  concord, 

have  We  should  not  be  unwilling  to  relax  in 

t,  but  some  measure  the  severity  of  the  con- 

^inst  ditions  justly  laid  down  by  Our  Prede- 

ts  We  cessors,  when  the  civil  power  of  the 

m,  to  Apostolic  See  was  overthrown,  against 

)f  the  the  official  visits  of  the  Heads  of  Catho- 
lic States  to  Rome.' 

is  the  That  is  a  very  remarkable  concession, 

phold  In  its  literal  form  it  is  conditional,  for 

ot  do  the  Holy  See  must  envisage  the  bare 

of  ac-  possibility  of  a  head  of  a  Catholic  state 

ise  on  —  who  may  not  himself  be  a  Catholic 

.  But  —  or  the  Parliament  of  such  a  state, 

Tiber  making  some  move,  either  in  ignorance 

3ed  to  or  by  premeditation,  not  in  consonance 

pened  with  the  spirit  of  the  present  times  and 

n  the  of  the  above  concession,  but  rather  in 

f  the  the  spirit  of  the  times  now  past.  The 

ailing  Holy  See  must  be  free  to  safeguard  its 

>ping-  sovereign  dignity  in  view  of  untoward 

e  and  eventualities.    But   in   substance   the 

rough  veto  against  the  visits  to  'the  Usurper' 

Le  the  in  Rome  of  the  heads  of  Catholic  states 

i  con-  is  lifted.  It  was  on  account  of  this  veto 

ne  to  that  the  Austrian  sovereign  could  nev- 

nrould  er  return  the  Italian  sovereign's  offi- 

^htful  cial  visit;  and,  in  fact,  no  Catholic  head 

n  the  of  a  state  —  with  the  accidental  excep- 

mpopal  tion,  on  one  occasion,  of  the  Prince  of 
Monaco,  and,  of  course,  the  notorious 
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case  of  President  Loubet,  whose  visit 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  breaking 
off  of  relations  between  France  and  the 
Holy  See  —  has  been  to  Rome  since 
1870. 

But  here,  too,  the  words  of  concession 
are  followed  up  immediately  by  the 
saving  clause  of  principle:  'But  at  the 
same  time  we  formally  declare  that  this 
concession,  which  seems  counseled  or, 
rather,  demanded  by  the  grave  cir- 
cumstances in  which  to-Jay  society  is 
placed,  must  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
tacit  renunciation  of  its  sacrosanct 
rights  by  the  Apostolic  See,  as  if  it  ac- 
quiesced in  the  unlawful  situation  in 
which  it  is  now  placed.  Rather  do  We 
seize  this  opportunity  to  renew  for  the 
same  reasons  the  protests  which  Our 
Predecessors  have  several  times  made, 
not  in  the  least  moved  thereto  by  hu- 
man interests,  but  in  fulfillment  of  the 
sacred  duty  of  their  charge  to  defend 
the  rights  and  dignity  of  this  Apostolic 
See;  once  again  demanding,  and  with 
even  greater  insistence  now  that  peace 
is  made  among  the  nations,  that  *'for 
the  Head  of  the  Church  too  an  end  may 
be  put  to  that  abnormal  condition  which 
in  so  many  ways  does  such  serious  harm 
to  tranquillity  among  the  peoples."' 

We  have,  then,  the  attitude  of  the 
Holy  See  outlined  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness: in  principle  it  is  exactly  where  it 
was;  in  practice  it  has  shown  signs  of 
real  good-will.  But,  if  anything  is  to  be 
done,  it  awaits  a  move  from  the  other 
side.  In  that,  it  is  logical.  If  the  Holy 
See  were  to  speak  out  in  the  ordinary 
language  of  the  world  one  may  imagine 
it  expressing  itself  thus:  'You  took 
away  my  independence  when  you  took 
away  the  Temporal  Power  by  which  it 
had  been  guaranteed  for  a  thousand 
years.  Sovereign  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence I  must  have.  Your  Law  of 
Guaranties  does  not  give  it  to  me:  be- 
cause the  text  does  not  contain  it;  be- 
cause such  law  is  unilateral,  and  a 


sovereign  cannot  have  regulati< 
posed  on  him  by  anyone  or  he  1 
sovereignty;  and  because  the  la^ 
by  one  Parliament,  could  be  rev 
any  moment  by  another.  It  is 
eral.  Even  if  it  gave  independ 
could  not  guarantee  it.  But  if  y 
me  independence,  actual  and  a] 
to  the  world,  and  based  on  a  gi 
as  effective  as  the  Temporal  P 
the  old  days,  I  will  consider  tli 
and,  if  satisfied,  will  ratify  the  : 
rangement  in  a  bilateral  cont 
between  two  sovereigns.' 

Is  it  possible  for  Italy  to  i 
move?  The  government  of  t 
could  not  make  concrete  propoj 
less  it  had  practical  assurance  tli 
would  be  acceptable  in  substi 
both  interested  parties  —  the  H 
on  the  one  side,  and  Italian 
opinion,  represented  by  Parliam 
the  other.  The  government  shoi 
no  difficulty  in  getting  the  infoi 
necessary.  As  regards  the  He 
it  is  notorious  that  there  has 
been  an  unofficial  channel  of  coi 
cation  between  Italy  and  the  \ 
There  are  almost  daily  hapf 
some  of  little,  some  of  great  impc 
on  which  mutual  knowledge  and 
standing  is  necessary.  Theltali 
way  authorities  —  to  take  a  ver 
matter  —  make  special  arrang 
for  the  journeys  of  cardinals 
from  Rome;  when  several  Pri 
the  Church  are  traveling  at  th 
moment,  to  a  CJonclave  for  in 
a  special  train  is  put  at  their  d 
During  a  Conclave  the  most  eb 
precautions  are  taken  to  prevc 
inconvenience  to  single  cardinal 
they  are  in  Rome,  and  to  ensi 
entire  freedom  of  the  Sacred 
while  it  is  in  solenm  session  in  tl 
ican,  at  the  moment  when  the  i 
the  new  Pope  is  announced  fr 
balcony  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
the  ensuing  functions.   At  grea 
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people.  The  patriotic  note  would  drown 
what  little  sectarian  clamor  might  arise. 
Recent  Italian  premiers  have  been 
well  disposed  to  the  Holy  See;  one  of 
them,  Signor  Nitti,  is  notoriously  de- 
sirous of  seeing  his  name  go  down  in 
history  as  the  statesman  who  settled  the 
Roman  Question;  and  as  he  is  equally 
notoriously  anxious  to  return  to  the 
place  now  occupied  by  Signor  Bonomi, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  latter  might 
have  no  objection  to  doing  the  thing 
himself,  while  he  has  the  opportimity. 

m 

As  to  the  lines  on  which  agreement 
could  be  reached,  presuming,  as  is  prob- 
able, that  preliminary  soundings  show 
the  possibility  of  approach,  we  have, 
speaking  generally,  a  new  willingness 
to  consider  the  question  on  the  part  of 
Italy,  and  undoubted  signs  of  good-will 
on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See.  From  that 
it  is  not  a  difficult  advance  to  reach,  on 
the  part  of  Italy,  the  recognition  that 
the  existing  Law  of  Guaranties  does  not 
give  and  guarantee  fully  and  patently 
the  necessary  liberty  and  independence 
of  the  Pope;  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
Holy  See,  an  attitude  of  relaxation  of 
severity,  in  consideration  of  the  changed 
spirit  of  the  times,  to  which  the  Pope 
himself  has  so  often  alluded,  and  which, 
while  it  may  go  some  way  to  meet 
Italian  susceptibilities,  may  be  suffi- 
ciently explicit  and  far-reaching  to  sat- 
isfy such  claims  of  the  Holy  See  as  are 
fundamentally  and  absolutely  vital  be- 
cause founded  on  the  divinely  given 
constitution  of  the  Church. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  draw  up  an 
agreement,  presumably  in  the  form  of  a 
Concordat,  —  a  bilateral  understand- 
ing, that  is,  between  two  sovereign 
powers,  —  by  which  Italy  would  get 
the  political  advantage  of  direct  diplo- 
matic representation  and  communica- 
tion, which  is  so  evidently  desired  and 
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is  now  gained  by  France  and  other  na^ 
lions;  and  to  embody  also  in  that  agree- 
ment clauses  which  should  subjectively 
recognize  the  full  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope  and  objectively  provide  a  guaran- 
ty of  it  which  he  could  accept  as  satis- 
factory? Sovereignty,  it  is  recognized, 
must  rest  on  territory:  whether  as  much 
as  would  go  in  a  teacup,  —  theoretically 
sufficient,  practically  absurd,  —  or  the 
old  States  of  the  Church,  or  the  City  of 
Rome  —  practically  out  of  date. 

Largely  theory  must  govern  consid- 
eration; to  any  and  every  solution  prac- 
tical objections  can  be  found.  Granting 
that  consideration  of  political  interest 
impels  Italy  to  move;  and  granting, 
as  is  practically  assured,  benevolent 
consideration  by  the  Holy  See,  what 
guaranty  of  his  sovereign  liberty  and 
independence  will  the  Pope  consider 
satisfactory?  That  is  the  point  on 
which  no  one  can  prophesy.  What  is 
quite  certain  is,  that  there  is  no  moral 
obligation  on  him  to  claim  the  old 
guaranty,  the  old  Temporal  Power  as 
it  used  to  exist;  but  he  must  claim 
something,  and  something  satisfactory, 
in  its  place. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  a  passing 
note  must  be  made  of  that  very  remark- 
able phenomenon  of  the  times,  the  rush 
of  civil  governments  to  Rome.  Before 
the  war  the  Holy  See  had  diplomatic 
relations  with  a  dozen  states;  now  it  has 
such  relations,  either  sending  a  repre- 
sentative or  receiving  one,  or,  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases,  both  sending  and 
receiving,  with  twenty-five.  Quality, 
too,  has  increased,  as  well  as  quantity. 
Before  the  war  Rome  sent  to  foreign 
powers  only  five  nuncios,  including 
those  of  the  second  class,  and  two  in- 
ternuncios; it  received  only  two  ambas- 
sadors and  twelve  ministers,  of  foreign 
states.  Now  it  sends  out  nineteen  nun- 
cios and  five  internuncios,  receiving 
eight  ambassadors  and  seventeen  min- 
isters.   Governments  which   had    no 


relations  have  established  them.  Gov- 
ernments which  had  broken  off  rela^ 
tions  have  restored  them.  Gov^n- 
ments  which  had  second-class  relations 
have  raised  them  to  first  class. 

In  the  first  category  the  British  Em- 
pire is  noticeable.  It  sent  a  minister  on 
special  mission  at  Christmas,  1914,  for 
the  announced  purpose  that  its  policy, 
reasons,  aims,  intentions,  and  conduct 
in  the  war  might  be  rightly  understood 
at  the  Holy  See.  Now  that  war  is  over, 
it  has  converted  its  special  mission  into 
a  permanent  legation,  by  reason  of  the 
proved  value  of  representation  there. 
Holland,  in  the  spring  of  1915,  carried 
through  Parliament  the  proposal  to 
send  a  representative  to  the  Holy  See, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  country's 
special  and  vital  interest  that  peace 
should  be  brought  about  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  it  was  to  Holland's  in- 
terest to  cooperate  with  the  Vatican. 
Now  that  peace  has  come,  Holland  has 
made  its  relations  permanent,  receiving 
a  separate  internuncio  instead  of  a  sub- 
ordinate share  in  the  Nuncio  at  Brus- 
sels. In  tlus  cat^ory,  too,  come  all  the 
states — Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  the  rest  —  that  have  risen 
from  the  war.  In  the  second  cat^ipry, 
France  is  the  outstanding  figure.  The 
third  is  very  numerous:  the  German 
Embassy  replacing  the  Prussian  Lega^ 
tion;  Belgium,  Chile,  Brazil,  Peru  rais* 
ing  their  legations  to  the  full  rank  of 
embassies. 

And  it  is  remarkable  how  this  phe- 
nomenon has  come  about  without  objec- 
tive effort  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See: 
the  civil  governments  have  approached 
Rome,  not  Rome  the  civil  govemm^its, 
though,  of  course,  she  has  extended  to 
them  the  most  cordial  welcome.  If, 
indeed,  one  regards  the  simple  objec- 
tive historical  facts,  appearing  on  the 
surface,  affecting  the  Holy  See  in  rela- 
tion to  the  war,  the  phenomenon  seems 
more  remarkable  still.    The  Papacy 
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the  results  of  the  great  war.  But  to 
prophesy  as  to  future  historico-political 
possibilities  arising  from  it  would  be 
premature,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
very  sudden  way  in  which  it  has  come 
about.  There  is  a  point,  however, 
which  rivets  the  attention.  No  one,  in 
considering  to-day's  phenomenon,  can 
help  thinking  of  old  times,  when  the 
Pope  had  relations  and  agreements  with 
all  the  powers  of  the  world  —  the 
historico-political  world  that  counted 
then:  Europe.  Such  relations  were  be- 
tween temporal  sovereigns  of  states 
and  the  Pope  —  who  also  was  tem- 
poral sovereign  of  a  state,  but  at  the 
same  time  supreme  spiritual  sovereign 
of  the  Catholic  princes  with  whom  he 
had  relations. 

There  is  a  varied  history  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  those  relations.  But,  as  the 
Pope  has  said  more  than  once  lately, 
times  have  changed.  If  we  run  down 
the  list  to-day  we  find  His  Most  Catho- 
lic Majesty  of  Spain  the  only  remain- 
ing sovereign  of  the  class  of  the  olden 
days;  we  find  states  which  may  be  call- 
ed, in  regard  to  their  peoples,  Catholic: 
Poland,  Belgium,  Bavaria,  even  France, 
and  others;  but  Rome's  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  world  to-day  are  not 
with  Catholic  princes,  but  with  'demo- 
cratic' states,  represented  by  parlia^ 
ments  and  prime  ministers.  It  has  been 
said  in  disparagement  of  limited  com- 
panies that  they  have  *no  souls  to  be 
saved  or  bodies  to  be  kicked.'  In  the  old 
days  of  Catholic  princes  and  of  the 
Temporal  Power,  both  these  conditions 
stood.  Such  entities  to-day  have  the 
first  half  of  the  phrase  only  m  the  meas- 
ure of  righteousness  of  feeling  expressed 
in  the  policy  of  the  nation  influencing 
the  Government;  and  the  second  half 
stands  only  in  the  lessened  and  entirely 
changed  measure  of  adjustment  of  dip- 
lomatic diff'erences.  In  truth,  to-day, 
Rome's  aspect  in  its  relations  with  the 
world  flocking  to  it  must  be  very  diff'er- 
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ent  from  that  of  olden  days.  How  it 
will  align  itself  will  be  matter  for  in- 
teresting study  by  future  students  of 
history. 

And  it  is  for  the  future  students  of 
history,  not  for  a  passing  note-maker 
of  the  time,  to  comment  on  another 
striking  phenomenon.  There  is  one 
great  country  to  which  the  Pope's  eyes 
turned  specially  in  every  crisis  of  the 
war;  which,  up  to  the  very  last  minute, 
he  believed  never  would  come  in;  to 
which  his  eyes  turned  aO  the  same  after 
it  had  done  so;  to  which  the  eyes  of  the 


Vatican  are  stifl  1 
view  of  its  evidently  i 
and  objective  and 
anoe  —  and  that  is  tke  oi 
which  is  not  joining  in  tke  rv 
The  United  States  reoow 
religious  representative  of  t 
the  person  of  an  Aposlofc 
but  it  has  no  dipkmiatic  id 
the  Holy  See.  That,  too, 
as  to  which  future  students 
at  the  Vatican  and  in  Americ 
opportunity  for  noting  r 
forming  judgment. 


THE  LABOR  SITUATION  IN  GREAT  BRTT. 


BY  A.  SHADWELL 


The  editor  of  the  Atiantic  has  re- 
quested me  to  explain  the  labor  sit^ 
nation  in  Great  Britain  to  American 
readers,  and  has  propounded  several 
questions,  which  I  will  try  to  answer  in 
the  course  of  this  essay.  He  asks  for  an 
interpretation,  rather  than  a  resum^,  of 
the  facts,  and  I  will  therefore  assume 
that  the  reader  has  a  certain  knowledge 
of  outstanding  events.  My  task  is,  as 
I  understand  it,  to  explain  the  broad 
meaning  of  what  is  going  on  in  Eng- 
land without  entering  into  too  much 
detail.  This,  of  course,  involves  mat- 
ters of  opinion,  and  a  preliminary  word 
on  my  own  standpoint  is  due.  I  write 
as  a  detached  observer,  who  has  for 
many  years  studied  social  conditions 
and  industrial  movements  from  the  life 
in  many  countries,  without  any  parti- 
san predilections  of  any  kind,  political, 
financial,  or  theoretical;  with  friends 
and  acquaintances  in  every  camp,  from 


the  Duke  of  Northumberfau 
Maclean,  and  with  no  inten 
but  the  truth.  If  I  am  wtm 
to  lack  of  judgment,  not  to 
want  of  study. 

I 

Let  me  b^gin  with  the 
statement  that  so  far  we  fa 
through  inevitable  troubles 
better  than  we  had  any  sour 
expect.  We  are  by  no  mea 
with  them  yet;  but  as  eacl 
comer  is  turned,  the  prospec 

This  view  may  cause  soi 
and  be  set  down  as  'optimist 
timism  has  nothing  to  do  ¥ 
shall  show.  It  is  based  on 
anticipation,  formed  durir 
from  past  and  current  condi 
industrial  situation  likely  U 
it,  and  on  a  broad  survey  o 
course  of  events  since  the 
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opin-  tion  of  promises  and  expectations.  But 
id  is»  good  judges  were  not  taken  in  by  the 
►ublic  rosy  visions  of  reconstruction.  More 
Lions,  thaii  five  years  ago  —  ten  months  he- 
ight- fore  the  first  Russian  revolution  and 
ctual  eighteen  months  before  the  arrival  of 
Bolshevism  —  I  predicted,  in  the  Nine- 
sd  to  teenth  Century  and  After^  great  trouble 
ia,  in  after  the  war.  I  said  that  it  would  be  a 
h  the  severer  trial  than  the  war  itself;  that 
in  the  the  prospect  was  full  of  menace;  and 
be  at  that  everyone  in  a  position  to  judge, 
There  with  whom  I  had  discussed  the  ques- 
le  vi-  tion,  was  of  the  same  opinion.  This 
hope,  reading  was  based  on  solid  facts,  which 
d  by  I  elaborated  a  year  later  in  the  same  re- . 
it  for  view.  I  gave  reasons  for  anticipating 
word  'revolutionary  changes,  not  effected 
without  much  tribulation  and  a  period 
ic  be-  of  adversity.* 

econ-  I  recall  this,  not  to  vaimt  my  pre- 

aries,  science,  which  was  shared  by  everyone 

ppor-  who  knew  the  real  conditions  and  was 

*  own  not  blinded  by  illusions,  but  to  show 

tes  on  that  there  is  nothing  obscure  or  m}^^- 

troui  terious  about  the  present  situation.   It 

3sisti-  is  due  to  forces  recognized  and  imder- 

outh.  stood  years  ago.  Those  forces  have  since 

^hich  been  stimulated  by  events  at  home  and 

Jnder  abroad.    Bolshevism;  high  prices;  the 

were  spectacle  of  war-fortimes  attributed  to 

>rtion  profiteering  and  held  to  be  the  cause 

ook  a  of  high  prices;  successive  increases  of 

[  idea  wages  extracted  by  demonstrations  of 

ave  a  force;  the  rapid  growth  of  trade-imion- 

than  ism;  artificial   prosperity  created  by 

istrial  inflation  of  currency;  war-time  restric- 

»ut  of  tions,  especially  of  drink;  revolution- 

g  was  ary  propaganda  —  all  these  have  had 

tsand  their  effect,  and  superficial  observers 

loyers  have  freely  attributed  the  present  sit- 

ished ;  nation  to  the  influence  of  one  or  another 

reign;  of  them. 

iusion  That  is  a  mistake.    The  trouble  is 

rotest  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  past  and  can- 
not be  rightly  understood  without  a 

le  no-  knowledge  of  the  historical  evolution  of 

refer-  labor  movements,  which  can  be  indi- 

sifica-  cated  here  only  in  brief  outline. 
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Daring  the  nineteoith  caitury  the 
growth  of  industrialism  was  accom- 
panied by  the  periodical  appearance  of 
an  active  ferm^it  among  the  wage- 
earners,  at  regular  intervals  of  about 
twenty  years.  The  outstanding  dates, 
marking  the  rise  of  active  movement, 
are  1831,  1851,  1871,  1889,  and  1011. 
It  will  be  observed  that  but  for  1889, 
which  a  little  antedated  the  lapse  of 
twenty  years,  the  succession  has  been 
remarkably  symmetrical.  To  enumer- 
ate the  signs  of  this  ferment  at  each  ap- 
pearance would  occupy  too  much  space. 
I  can  say  only  that  it  took  both  politi- 
cal and  industrial  forms,  sometimes  one 
and  sometimes  the  other  predominate 
ing,  with  a  sort  of  oscillating  move- 
ment. It  issued  broadly  in  legislation 
and  in  the  advance  of  trade-unionism 
in  numbers,  organization,  legal  status, 
and  privileges.  There  were  collateral 
and  associated  movements,  both  prac- 
tical and  theoretical;  but  I  am  concen- 
trating attention  on  the  points  of  great- 
est activity. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  peri- 
odicity? The  state  of  trade  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  Each  successive 
*  time  of  ferment  was  associated  with  an 
upward  movement  of  trade,  following 
a  depression;  but  this  alone  wiU  not  ac- 
count for  the  phenomenon.  For  in  each 
period  of  twenty  years  there  have  been 
intermediate  terms  of  rising  trade,  dur- 
ing which  no  corresponding  advance 
in  the  labor  movement  has  occurred. 
In  some  of  them  a  certain  amoimt  of 
response  was  perceptible;  but  it  was 
very  small  compared  with  the  activity 
of  the  fermentative  years  enumerated. 
These  were  followed  in  each  case  by  a 
period  of  apparent  exhaustion,  during 
which  strength  was  gathered  for  a 
fresh  advance. 

The  chief  explanation  of  this,  in  my 
opinion,  is  to  be  found  in  the  natural 


procession  of  the  generations,  by  which 
the  old  gradually  give  place  to  the 
young.  The  latter  know  nothing  of  the 
struggles  and  exhaustion  of  the  past; 
they  are  fresh,  full  of  energy  and  fi^t. 
More  than  that,  their  standpoint  is 
different,  their  outlook  wider,  their 
aspirations  higher  —  or,  if  not  high- 
er, more  purposeful,  because  nearer  to 
practical  attainment.  They  start  where 
the  previous  generation  left  off.  This 
development  has  been  particulariy 
noticeable  in  recent  years.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  many  educative  influences 
that  have  been  brought  to  bear,  and  of 
the  whole  process  of  social  change  that 
has  permeated  the  population. 

The  notion  that  class-differences 
have  widened  is  quite  erroneous.  In 
Great  Britain,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  in  other  countries,  there  has  been  a 
great  and  multiform  approximation  of 
classes.  I  have  witnessed  it  going  on  all 
my  life  and  at  an  increasing  pace.  Those 
who  do  not  know  it  are  either  bad  ob- 
servers or  too  young  to  be  able  to  com- 
pare the  present  with  the  past.  Hie 
contemplation  of  figures  showing  the 
extremes  of  nominal  wealth  and  pov- 
erty is  misleading.  It  hides  the  approxi- 
mation in  real  conditions.  To  take  the 
most  visible  thing,  no  one  even  thinks 
of  building  either  the  palaces  or  the 
hovels  that  once  regularly  represented 
the  extremes.  The  hovels  are  abolished, 
the  palaces  are  being  abandoned,  the 
extremes  have  come  much  nearer  to- 
gether, and  the  same  process  is  going 
on  in  all  the  things  that  matter.  There 
has  been  a  great  diffusion  of  real  wealth 
in  comforts  and  conveniences,  a  great 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  means 
of  self-improvement,  a  great  diffusion 
of  political  power  and  administrative 
functions.  Men  of  all  classes  meet  oa 
level  terms  in  the  council  chamber  and 
on  the  magisterial  bench;  all  classes 
mingle  on-  the  railway  platform,  wheie 
millionaires   not   infrequently   betake 
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from  the  old  by  making  trade-imionism 
the  source,  and  not  merely  the  instru- 
ment, of  revolution. 

These  ideas  made  little  visible  im- 
pression at  the  time,  and  were  ridiculed 
by  the  advocates  of  State  Socialism,  to 
whom  they  were  obnoxious;  but  they 
struck  root  and  began  to  grow,  chiefly 
in  Scotland  and  South  Wales.  They 
were  a  leaven,  and  their  influence  is 
seen  in  the  marked  prominence  of  those 
areas  in  the  turmoil  during  and  since 
the  war.  In  1911,  however,  the  move- 
ment was  still  confined  to  the  old  trade- 
imion  line  of  demanding  advances  of 
wages  and  allied  changes,  and  enforcing 
their  concession  by  strikes.  Employers, 
blind  to  the  new  strength  and  vigor  of 
the  unions,  adopted  the  fatal  policy  of 
refusing  legitimate  demands,  which 
they  could  well  afford  to  concede,  until 
a  strike  took  place,  and  then  promptly 
giving  way.  The  result  was  a  series  of 
strikes,  unprecedented  in  number  and 
magnitude,  and  for  the  most  part  suc- 
cessful, which  had  the  effect  of  still 
further  increasing  the  strength  und 
self-confidence  of  the  unions,  enhancing 
the  prestige  of  an  active  policy,  and 
embittering  the  relations  of  employers 
and  employer. 

There  is  always  a  see-saw  going  on 
between  industrial  and  political  action, 
each  having  the  ascendancy  in  turn. 
In  the  years  preceding  1911,  political 
action  was  in  the  ascendant,  but  it  had 
apparently  exhausted  its  potency,  and 
a  reaction  had  set  in,  which  prepared  the 
way  for  another  turn  with  the  industrial 
weapon.  The  striking  success  of  the 
latter  in  1911-12  led,  as  usual,  to  over- 
use and  reaction.  Strikes  were  still 
very  numerous  in  1913,  —  indeed,  they 
were  more  numerous,  —  but  they  were 
on  a  smaller  scale  and  did  not  last  so 
long. 

Then,  in  1914,  the  character  of  the 
conflict  began  to  change.  There  were 
indications  of  declining  trade,  many 
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overtaking,  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
That  is  doubtful,  but,  even  if  it  is  sta- 
tistically correct,  it  does  not  apply  to 
earnings,  which  increased  far  more 
through  overtime;  and  it  takes  no  ac- 
count of  family  incomes,  which  swelled 
out  of  all  proportion  through  the  un- 
limited demand  for  boys  and  girls  at 
very  high  wages. 

The  effect  of  all  this  was  a  general 
state  of  prosperity  never  dreamed  of 
before.  I  witnessed  it  myself  repeatedly 
in  all  the  large  centres;  and  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  health-visitors,  dis- 
trict nurses,  midwives,  and  other  per- 
sons whose  duties  take  them  constantly 
into  the  poorest  homes,  confirmed  this 
impression  with  a  cumulative  mass  of 
detailed  evidence,  to  which  the  decline 
of  pauperism  gave  statistical  support. 
The  standard  of  living  was  visibly  and 
generally  raised  to  an  artificial  height, 
which  made  reversal  proportionately 
difficult  when  the  economics  of  war, 
carried  on  by  an  inflated  currency  and 
State  loans,  came  to  an  end.  The  people 
were  the  less  prepared  for  reversal  be- 
cause they  were  given  very  freely  to 
understand  that  the  conditions  of  life 
were  to  be  changed  all  round  for  the 
better  after  the  war.  The  nonsense 
about  *  reconstruction,'  ^a  land  fit  for 
heroes  to  live  in,'  and  similar  visionary 
promises  was  taken  seriously. 

Prosperity  did  not  produce  contents 
ment,  because  popular  indignation  was 
continually  aroused  by  the  denuncia- 
tion of  *  profiteering,'  which  was  held 
up  to  the  ignorant  by  the  ignorant  as 
the  sole  cause  of  high  prices.  This  put 
a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  so- 
cial-revolutionary agitators,  who  made 
the  most  of  it.  The  same  tendency 
was  promoted  within  the  trade-imions 
by  the  success  of  militant  tactics,  while 
the  self-importance  of  labor  leaders 
was  fostered  by  incessant  appeals,  con- 
sultations, flattery,  offers  of  minis- 
terial jobs,  and  other  marks  of  distino- 
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tion.  The  theory  that  Labor  produces 
everything  and  ought  to  have  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  convincingly  dem- 
onstrated. 

The  ferment  was  further  increased 
by  the  new  theories  superimposed  on 
the  old  ones,  and  actively  spread  by 
young  intellectuals,  drawn  both  from 
the  trade-unions,  through  the  Labor 
College,  and  from  the  old  universities. 
Both  have  exercised  a  marked  influaice : 
the  former  by  educating  young  work- 
men in  revolutionary  theory  and  tac- 
tics, the  latter  by  taking  up  the  nuai- 
tle  of  Fabianism,  permeating  the  Labor 
movement  with  new  ideas,  supplying  it 
with  arguments,  and  guiding  its  action. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  excited 
state  of  mind  caused  by  the  topsy-tur- 
vydom  of  war,  the  feeling  that  society 
was  ripe  for  a  radical  transformation 
was  already  gaining  ground  in  1017, 
when  the  Russian  Revolution  occurred, 
and  seemed  to  realize  in  a  concrete  form 
the  half-conscious  aspirations  formed 
out  of  the  elements  I  have  indicated. 
A  miscellaneous  gathering  of  excited 
persons  was  hastily  arranged  in  the 
name  of  Labor,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
establish  Soviets  in  Great  Britain. 
Nothing  came  of  it,  but  this  incident  is 
significant  of  the  state  of  mind  then 
prevailing.  Things  had  got  out  of  focus. 
A  good  many  labor  men  had  lost  their 
heads,  and  others,  who  never  had  heads 
to  lose,  thought  their  time  had  come. 

The  Bolshevist  Revolution  followed 
and  increased  the  confusion;  it  sobered 
some,  but  deepened  the  intoxication  of 
others.  The  general  stir  going  on  in 
1917  was  further  marked  by  the  in- 
crease of  strikes,  journalistically  labeled 
'labor  unrest,'  by  the  rise  of  the  Syn- 
dicalist shop-steward  movement,  and 
by  an  ambitious  reconstruction  of  the 
Labor  Party  which  was  widened  to  in- 
clude individual  members,  with  special 
facilities  for  the  admission  of  women. 
The  intellectual  element  was  formally 


recognized  by  the  phrase  *) 
by  hand  or  by  brain,'  whom  i 
claimed  to  represent  'withou 
tion  of  class  or  occupation.* 

IV 

My  excuse  for  recounting 
ancient  history  is  that  it  is 
sable  to  a  clear  understanding  t 
anced  judgment  of  subsequen 
I  have  cut  it  down  to  a  minin 
have  said  enough,  I  hope,  to  s 
trouble  was  inevitable  after 
and  that  there  were  ample  grc 
expecting  more  trouble  than  1 
ally  occurred.  Any  reader  ¥ 
together  the  several  factors 
enumerated  can  see  how  grc 
prospect  of  strife  impending  b 
war  had  been  enhaiiced.  Tt 
unions  had  been  schooled  in  it, 
Lloyd  George  himself  had,  in  ' 
vised  them  to  be  "audacious 
manding  an  after-war  setUem 

My  comment  at  the  time  ^ 
the  advice  was  quite  superflu 
that  there  would  be  more  i 
than  he  would  like.  The  Lc 
felt  that  revolution  was  in  the 
the  trade-unions  were  attuned 
purpose  and  that  the  end  of 
would  leave  the  field  open  to  t 
to  class-war.  They  yearned  to  c 
external  for  internal  war,  and 
mistice  was  no  sooner  concluc 
they  raised  the  cry  —  *Gret  on 
only  war  that  really  mattei 
class-war!'  Employers,  on  th 
chafing  under  bureaucratic  con 
the  excess-profits  duty,  resentf u 
treatment  by  the  Govemmem 
had  never  consulted  and  flatter 
as  it  had  the  Labor  side,  were 
ing  to  get  their  own  back. 

The  campaign  was  not  long  ( 
January,  1010,  saw  it  opened 
engineers  and  the  'Triple  Alii 
combination  of  miners,   rail^ 
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workers,  which  had  been 
er  the  general 
iblished  at  the 
forward  with 
rhich  the  miii- 
;  busy  stirring 
iey  hoped  to 
ley  believed  to 
:ext  was  seized 
f  provocation 
stimulate  the 
18  relieved  me 
;  events  in  de- 
i  to  summarize 

marked  by  a 
I  Left  Wing  to 
and  they  met 
>f  success.  On 
ic  order  was 
ollisions  actu- 
lever  got  very 
;un  went  off  at 
erytime.  The 
though  by  no 
ie  the  trade- 
rond  a  certain 
ral  disposition 
i  methods, 
s  time  by  ad- 
:  extreme,  men 
nent  were  well 
p,  of  the  Rail- 
annual  meet- 
nouth  in  June, 
Lvity,'  he  said, 
te  of  Commons 
le  great  trade- 
al  in  outlook, 
control  of  in- 
:  advocate  the 
ol;  they  must 
it  by  proper 
k  the  ideas  of 
rational  revo- 
better  put. 
Cramp's  state- 
dist  paper,  the 
new  with  that 


of  the  'hot-heads,'  who  'believe  that 
they  are  fully  qualified  now,  immediate- 
ly, to  take  control  of  the  mines,  the  rail- 
ways, the  shipyards,  the  factories,  the 
government  of  the  country  and  the 
ma^iagement  of  our  international  af- 
fairs. In  this  conceit  of  ignorance  lies 
the  danger  of  the  troubled  time.  The 
wild  men  are  using  all  devices  of  incite- 
ment —  not  excepting  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  lying  —  to  prompt  them  to  in- 
stant revolt.' 

They  tried  it,  as  I  have  said,  on 
several  occasions,  but  always  failed. 
Success  depended  on  the  amount  of 
support  they  could  command  from  the 
general  body  of  men  concerned,  and  in 
every  case  the  test  of  actual  experiment 
proved  that,  though  they  had  enough 
influence  to  start  trouble,  they  had  not 
enough  to  carry  it  through.  And  each 
successive  failure  weakened  such  influ- 
ence as  they  had  and  strengthened  the 
forces  of  sobriety. 

This  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that 
the  prospect  has  improved  as  each  cor- 
ner has  been  turned.  To  observers  at  a 
distance,  it  may  appear  that  the  state  of 
things  here  has  progressively  worsened. 
On  the  surface,  it  has  perhaps  done  so. 
The  last  three  months  have  been  econo- 
mically the  worst  we  have  experienced. 
They  have  been  a  climax,  the  severest 
crisis  we  have  yet  gone  through;  but 
the  more  decisive  by  reason  of  its 
severity.  And  the  issue  confirms  what 
I  wish  to  assert  with  all  the  emphasis 
at  my  command,  namely,  that  super- 
ficial appearances  are  deceptive,  and 
that  under  the  surface  things  have 
steadily  improved. 

The  set-back  of  the  revolutionary 
Left  Wing  is  only  part  of  the  story; 
but  before  going  on  to  other  considera^ 
tions,  I  will  finish  what  I  have  to  say  on 
that  head. 

The  organizations  and  agencies  rep- 
resenting the  Left  Wing  are  many 
in  number  and  varied  in  complexion,  but 
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only  two  exercise  any  serious  influence 
on  workmen,  and  both  of  them  have 
Bjisen  within  the  trade-unions.  They 
Eire  the  Labor  College,  at  which  young 
trade-unionists  are  schooled  in  Marxian 
economics  and  sent  out  to  spread  those 
doctrines  among  their  fellows,  and  the 
Shop-Stewards'  Movement.  The  form- 
er is  an  active  and  vigorous  institution, 
started  in  1009,  and  it  has  produced  a 
number  of  young  trade-imion  leaders, 
who  have  become  prominent  in  recent 
years.  It  operates  chiefly  among  min- 
ers in  South  Wales  and  Scotland,  where 
the  gospel  according  to  Saint  Marx  is 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  teaching 
eunong  a  temperamentally  religious 
people.  Its  influence  has  been  con- 
spicuous in  the  incessant  turmoil  in 
the  mining  industry,  culminating  in 
the  great  dispute  of  this  year;  but  the 
termination  of  the  conflict  marked  the 
limits  of  its  sway,  previously  weakened 
by  the  breakdown  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
In  both  of  these  crucial  cases  the  plain 
sense  of  English  workmen  asserted  it- 
self against  the  adventurous  policy  of 
the  Left  Wing;  and  that  fact  is  symp- 
tomatic of  the  present  general  trend  of 
events. 

The  Shop-Stewards'  Movement  op- 
grates  chiefly  among  engineers  and 
ship-yard  workers.  Led  by  revolution- 
mes,  it  is  an  attempt  to  turn  an  old 
trade-union  institution  to  revolution- 
airy  purposes.  The  Clyde  is  its  home 
md  headquarters,  but  it  has  been  car- 
ried by  traveling  agents  to  many  cen- 
tres. Its  constructive  aim  is  not  clearly 
lefined,  but  it  is  rather  Syndicalist  or 
Suildist  than  Socialist,  especially  among 
electrical  engineers,  though  some  pro- 
minent leaders  profess  Communism. 
But  here  too  the  revolutionary  influ- 
ence has  been  waning,  through  the 
failure  of  several  abortive  demonstra- 
tions, the  general  economic  situation, 
md  the  leaden  weight  of  unemploy- 
ment. 


As  for  the  politica 
those  that  have  drawn 
from  Moscow  and  pinn 
Bolshevism  are  sinking 
into  insignificance.  T 
any  hold  over  the  gener 
men,  who  have  no  us 
or  the  *  dictatorship  of 
and  since  the  visit  of 
Labor  Party  to  Russi 
shevism  has  gradually, 
perceptibly,  dropped  i 
favor  in  official  trad 
which  once  coquetted  i 
cisive  refusal  of  the  La] 
mit  Conununists,  in  Ji 
seal  on  a  long  series  of 
Labor  Party  is  more  i 
complexion  than  th< 
which  furnish  the  most 
part  of  it. 

The  same  tendency 
gradual  dropping  of 
or  the  attempt  to  die 
policy  by  such  labor-< 
the  Triple  Alliance  and  1 
Congress,  which  was  n\ 
in  1919  and  1920,  when 
that  the  'centre  of  grai 
from  the  House  of  C 
headquarters  of  the  grei 
The  *  Council  of  Acti 
stituted  and  irresponsii 
sons  overconscious  of 
portance  and  wire-pulle 
never  did  anything  bu 
quietly  faded  into  obi 
Bolshevism  has  achie\ 
cussion  among  Socialis 

In  short,  the  traditi< 
British  workmen  has  be 
dicating  itself,  all  throi 
and  excursions  of  this 
the  end,  it  has  always  < 
The  great  coal  dispute 
ing  demonstration  of  i 
but  massive  influence, 
merely  the  terminatioi 
moderate    element    si| 
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of  men  to  a  state  of  subjection;  and  Bol- 
he  shevist  aims,  which  have  never  been 
Is,  concealed,  have  been  furthered  by 
le,  much  underground  intriguing.  But 
n-  neither  are  succeeding.  These  fears  are 
id  out  of  date  on  both  sides.  There  is  no 
k,  substance  in  them,  and  the  campaign  is 
rd  kept  up  only  by  the  ammimition  which 
>n  each  supplies  to  the  other, 
li-  The  truth  is  that  the  relations  of  em- 
es  ployers  and  employed  are  undergoing 
^e  a  radical  transformation,  which  amounts 
ig  to  a  revolution,  peacefully  and  gradu- 
id  ally  accomplished.  Once  more  the 
id  British  —  or  perhaps  I  should  say  the 
id  English  —  people  are  displaying  that 
St  genius  for  stability  in  change,  for  move- 
ig  ment  without  losing  balance,  which 
^  has  carried  them  safely  through  so 
many  revolutionary  periods  in  the  past. 
I  confess  that  I  hardly  expected  it,  so 
great  was  the  turmoil  and  excitement 
^e  at  one  time;  but  now  I  plainly  see  it  go- 
at ing  on.  A  test  of  extreme  severity  has 
o-  been  imposed  by  the  artificial  pros- 
to  perity  and  demoralization  due  to  war- 
or  conditions  and  government  control. 
Id  followed  by  the  difficult  process  of  im- 
u-  winding  the  chain,  and,  finally,  by  the 
T-  unprecedented  depression  of  trade,  en- 
ts  tailing  unemployment  on  a  scale  never 
id  heard  of  before  and  reductions  of  wages 
d-  all  round. 

id  But  the  country  is  standing  the  test 

a^-  with  increasing  sureness.  This  has  not 

[le  been  visible  on  the  surface,  because 

id  only  one  side  of  the  account  is  presented 

le  to  the  public.  Newspapers  devote  their 

o-  space  to  the  exciting,  not  the  humdrum 

id  events,  and  foreign  correspondents  are 

ot  particularly  bound  by  this  law.  They 

lie  report  strikes,  disagreements,  and  dis- 

ist  turbances,  but  say  nothing  —  indeed, 

m  know  nothing  —  of  the  peaceful  pro- 

-e.  ceedings  and  the  far  greater  mass  of 

be  disputes  avoided, 

ic-  To  deal  adequately  with  this  side,  of 

to  the  case  would  take  a  whole  article; 

k-  I  can  treat  it  only  summarily  here. 
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During  the  present  year  reductions  of 
wages  affecting  some  five  million  wage- 
earners,  distributed  over  nearly  all  the 
chief  industries,  have  been  arranged  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  without  any 
rupture.  They  have  been  effected  by 
three  different  methods:  (1)  sliding 
scales  in  accordance  with  cost  of  living; 
(£)  sliding  scales  in  accordance  with 
selling  price;  (3)  negotiations  between 
employers  and  trade-unions. 

1.  The  Labm  Gazette  (official)  for  De- 
cember last  gave  a  list  of  twenty-four 
industries  having  a  costof-living  slid- 
ing scale,  and  I  have  a  further  list  of 
sixteen.  The  most  important  groups 
are  railwaymen,  textile  workers  of 
many  kinds,  dyers  and  cleaners,  police, 
government  and  municipal  services, 
civil  engineering. 

2.  The  most  important  industry  ap- 
plying the  selling-price  method  of  ad« 
justment  is  iron  and  steel,  in  which 
reductions  ranging  from  7i  to  20  per 
cent  have  taken  place,  affecting  about 
125,000  persons. 

3.  Arrangement  by  negotiation  has 
been  effected  in  ship-building,  building, 
mercantile  marine,  cotton,  engineering, 
coal,  and  many  other  smaller  groups. 

Several  principles  of  the  first  im- 
portance have  emerged  from  this  time 
of  stress,  greatly  strengthened  and  ex- 
tended. I  place  conciliation  by  joint 
committees  of  employers  and  employed 
in  the  forefront.  Long  established  and 
well  tried  in  a  purely  voluntary  form, 
it  was  advancing  in  favor  and  useful- 
ness before  the  war;  but  the  Whitley 
Inquiry  of  1019  resulted  in  a  great  ex- 
tension of  this  principle.  Under  the 
Industrial  Court  Act,  70  joint  councils 
have  been  set  up,  and  140  district  coun- 
cils, where  single  boards  existed  before. 

Most  of  them  have  been  active  and 
efficient.  The  same  act  conferred  pow- 
ers of  intervention  on  the  Ministry  of 
Labor  by  three  methods:  (1)  Concilia^ 
tion;  (2)  Arbitration;  (3)  Investigation. 


During  1020  the  Mil 
cases:  265  by  negotiai 
tration  and  six  by  in< 
proceeds  almost  unno 

I  must  be  content 
other  highly  importa 
minimum  statutory  ' 
ance  against  imem] 
have  been  greatly  e; 
greater  significance  t! 
more  or  less  mechani 
a  change  of  attitude 
among  employers.  1 
to  take  a  new  view  of 
and  to  accord  them  a  < 
The  idea  has  dawne 
really  partners  in  a  c 
prise.  It  is  not  profit 
copartnership  in  the 
new  conception  of  the 
It  has  not  got  very  f 
clearly  perceived,  but 
Employers  are  begini 
men  systematically  i 
and  to  give  them  ar 
common  enterprise, 
forms  in  different  coi 
spirit  is  the  main  thin 

The  scheme  propose 
which  was  accepted  be 
and  is  the  basis  of  th< 
illustrates  the  spirit, 
miners'  secretary,  has 
far-reaching  proposal 
industry.  It  provide! 
minimum  wage,  as  th 
the  industry;  then  for 
bearing  a  fixed  relati 
gate  of  wages,  and  ai 
division  of  further  pre 
portions.  It  is  not  so  i 
ing  as  product«harin^ 
ways  seemed  to  me  tl 
the  ascertainment  of  t 
joint  audit  of  the  boob 
of  partnership  rights. 

It  is  in  this  directic 
tion  of  our  most  di 
problem  is  to  be  foun( 
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he  are  changing  their  attitude,  but  it  is  too 

v-  late.'  No,  it  is  not  too  late,  if  the  old 

id  tradition  is  sincerely,  consciously,  and 

id  purposefully  abandoned.  Here  lies  the 

ri-  danger  of  reactionary  employers,  who 

id  are  the  second  obstacle.  They  will  play 

■se  into  the  hands  of  the  theoretical  system- 

IX-  mongers,  who  will  seek  to  imdermine 

as  and  break  up  good  relations  and  pro- 

;e-  mote  strife  by  every  means  in  tiieir 

it  power.   These  are  the  third  obstacle, 

o-  But  they  will  have  little  power,  if  the 

ch  enlightened  employers  are  sincere  and 

a  steadfast,  and  if  they  deal  firmly  with 

y.  their  reactionary  colleagues. 

St  This  is  the  way  things  are  moving 

is-  and  will  move,  because  they  must.   A 

k-  revolution  is  in  progress,  but  a  peaceful 

irs  and  practical  one. 
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\JR  E.  SUFFERN 


la-  industry  b  necessary.  Not  until  we  see 
he  concretely  the  technical  elements  of  the 
isA  problem  and  the  importance  of  the  in- 
he  ter-relationship  between  mining,  trans- 
If  portation,  and  the  consumption  of  coal, 
id  shall  we  have  a  sufficient  general  appre- 
il-  ciation  of  the  complications  of  the  coal- 
on  industry  to  formulate  an  intelligent 
he  public  policy. 

it^  A  strike  of  the  miners  demanding  a 

ry  SO-hour  week  and  earnings  that  will  en- 

n-  able  them  to  live  during  the  year  seems 

m  arbitrary  and  absurd  to  most  people. 

w-  But  they  dismiss  the  matter  without  in- 

ic-  quiring  into  the  conditions  that  have 

5r-  occasioned  such  demands.  Those  who 

of  take  the  trouble  to  analyze  the  prob- 

he  lem  will  find  that  the  miners  are  at- 
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mines,  and  the  whims  of  the  consuming 
public 

Hie  raihoads  are  compelled  by  law 
to  furnish  cars  to  any  concern  opening 
a  coal-mine  which  can  easily  be  con- 
nected by  a  switch.  The  more  mines 
there  are  to  be  served*  the  more  difficult 
the  problem  of  allotting  the  existing 
can  and  meeting  the  demands  of  trans- 
portation. Consumers  complicate  the 
atuation  still  further  by  their  seasonal 
demand,  and  by  promiscuous  purchas- 
ing, which  involves  much  cross-haul- 
ing. The  Fuel  Administration  saved 
160,000,000  car-miles  a  year  by  a  zon- 
ing system,  and  enabled  the  existing 
car-equipment  to  make  300,000  addi- 
tboal  trips.  To  force  railroad  invest- 
ment in  car-equipment  to  keep  pace 
with  the  opening  of  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  unnecessary  mines,  is  a  decidedly 
wasteful  process.  It  is  quite  as  waste- 
ful for  consumers  to  insist  upon  a 
car^uipment  to  meet  unreasonable 
d^nands. 

If  the  high  prices  for  coal  in  the  last 
few  years  shall  make  consumers  more 
responsive  to  measures  of  relief  over 
wludi  they  have  control,  a  very  useful 
purpose  will  have  been  served.  It  is 
now  known  that  coals  most  subject  to 
deterioration  and  spontaneous  combus- 
tion can  be  stored  successfully  on  a 
large  scale.  Moreover,  production  en- 
ginews  say  that  10  to  15  cents  per  ton 
is  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  cost  of  put- 
ting coal  in  and  taking  it  out  of  stock,  if 
the  process  is  well  organized  and  the 
best  equipment  is  used. 

Storage  at  the  point  of  consumption 
wottM  immediately  affect  the  continu- 
ity of  production,  relieve  railroad  con- 
gestion, and  permit  more  efficient  use 
of  railway  equipment.  This  practice, 
supplemented  by  a  policy  of  *  buying 
early,'  would  enable  the  whole  process 
of  distribution  of  local  supply  to  be  or- 
ganized in  a  way  to  reduce  the  expense 
to  the  minimum. 


To  direct  the  expansion  of  mining 
capacity,  to  change  technical  processes 
in  production,  to  distribute  and  use 
railway  facilities  properly,  to  encourage 
local  storage  and  better  distribution  of 
the  supply,  will  require  a  form  and  de- 
gree of  control  over  the  industry  as 
a  whole  which,  as  yet,  has  not  been 
considered  seriously.  Mere  publicity 
through  investigation,  record-keeping, 
and  reports  may  be  designated  as  the 
loosest  form  of  control.  In  so  far  as  it 
would  give  an  adequate  factual  founda- 
tion for  considering  conditions  in  the 
coal-industry,  it  would  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  attempt  to  deal  with  waste 
and  inefficiency.  The  greatest  degree 
of  control  is  put  forth  by  advocates  of 
'nationalization.'  They  rest  their  case 
on  the  assumption  of  the  priority  of  the 
public  welfare  over  all  other  interests. 
Furthermore,  they  found  their  pro- 
granmie  upon  what  the  best  production 
engineers  in  many  countries  say  we 
should  do  in  dealing  with  the  industry 
according  to  the  best-known  science  at 
our  command.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  a  form  of  control  in  between 
these  extremes  can  be  had,  and  whether 
it  would  enable  us  to  conserve  our  re- 
sources and  to  reorganize  the  industry. 

Some  who  are  versed^in  constitutional 
law  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  basis  of 
control  could  be  obtained  through  a  law 
extending  the  Federal  powers  to  license 
businesses.  The  question  may  be 
raised,  whether  this  power  would  prove 
effective  enough  to  determine  when  new 
mines  should  be  opened,  to  enforce  the 
exploitation  of  the  thick  veins  or  the 
thin  veins,  and  the  best  grades  or  low 
grades  of  coal  to  suit  our  needs,  to  re- 
quire the  recovery  of  the  maximum  per- 
centage of  coal  at  the  minimum  of  ex- 
pense, to  control  technical  processes  and 
the  use  of  equipment,  to  standardize 
and  enforce  accounting,  to  regulate  dis- 
tribution, to  standardize  coal  according 
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to  quality,  to  deal  with  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  labor,  and  to  provide  for  ade- 
quate cooperation  between  managers 
and  workers. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  these  fac- 
tors forces  the  attention  upon  matters 
with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal.  A 
process  of  mining  that  leaves  from  20 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  coal  in  the  ground 
cannot  long  be  condoned.  Shoveling 
600,000,000  tons  of  coal  into  mine-cars 
by  hand,  at  a  cost  of  89  cents  per  ton, 
when  it  can  be  done  by  loading  ma^ 
chines  at  a  very  small  expense,  is  as 
primitive  as  digging  the  soil  with  a 
spade.  Tocontinue  a  method  of  mining 
by  *  rooms'  permits  of  little  use  of  ma- 
chinery, whereas  the  Mong-wall'  sys- 
tem is  favorable  to  the  use  of  machin- 
ery and  larger  mine-cars,  recovers  the 
maximum  percentage  of  coal,  and  is 
conducive  to  safety  in  the  industry. 

The  investigations  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration into  costs  demonstrates 
that  one  of  the  best  things  that  could 
happen  to  the  coal-industry  would  be 
an  introduction  to  adequate  and  de- 
pendable record-keeping.  The  existing 
powers  of  regulation  over  transporta- 
tion  could  easily  be  extended  to  supple- 
ment a  policy  of  conservation,  and  en- 
courage localities  to  provide  storage 
and  regularize  their  demands.  To  con- 
tinue to  permit  the  buying  and  selling 
of  coal  without  a  classification  accord- 
ing to  quality  is  to  perpetuate  a  disad- 
vantage both  to  the  producer  and  to 
the  consumer.  Wherever  commodities 
have  been  graded  and  standardized,  the 
producer  profits  by  the  sale  of  a  supe- 
rior article,  and  the  purchaser  is  pro- 
tected against  misrepresentation. 

Li  the  case  of  coal,  as  in  general  with 
all  industries,  the  last  factor  in  the  in- 
dustry to  receive  careful  consideration 
is  the  human  one.  The  production  en- 
gineers seem  to  be  the  only  people  who 


have  caught  the  meaning  of  the  vision 
of  bringing  three  fourths  of  a  million  of 
men  out  of  underground  work.  Not 
only  would  it  mean  the  release  of  an  im- 
mense labor-power  that  could  be  profit- 
ably diverted  to  other  employment,  but 
proper  organization  and  technical  equip- 
ment would  give  those  remaining  in 
the  industry  better  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions.  The  vista  of  increasing- 
ly harmonious  relationships  between 
capital  and  labor  in  the  industry  would 
be  considerably  widened  by  such  a 
development. 

One  thing  is  certain:  we  shall  make  a 
choice  in  connection  with  the  present 
problem.  Either  we  shall  seek  adequate 
powers  and  procedure  for  regulation,  or 
we  shall  permit  the  waste  and  in^S- 
ciency  to  continue.  But  we  shall  ulti- 
mately face  conditions  in  both  anthra^ 
cite  and  bituminous  fields  which  will 
compel  a  policy  of  regulation.  Both 
wasteful,  competitive  exploitation  and 
concentration  of  ownership  and  mo- 
nopoly will  lead  to  the  same  result.  Each 
entails  a  consequence  which  wiU  force 
control  in  the  interest  of  public  wel- 
fare. If  this  is  true,  all  parties  concerned 
—  owners,  workers,  railroads,  manufac- 
turers, and  household  consumers  — 
could  do  no  better  than  agree  upon  and 
work  for  a  plan  of  industrial  control 
founded  upon  adequate  sovereign  pow- 
ers and  enforced  through  effective 
organization. 

It  should  be  entirely  reasonable  to 
suggest  that  a  nation  depending  increas- 
ingly upon  power  and  industries  for 
growth  and  progress  should  turn  to  the 
use  of  technical  equipment  and  organi- 
zation to  conserve  its  resources.  More- 
over, consumers  depending  altogether 
upon  coal  for  power,  warmth,  and  health 
win  ultimately  demand  an  effective  ba- 
sis of  control  to  meet  these  needs,  r»> 
gardless  of  the  obstacles  that  may  \ 
seem  to  hinder  its  attainment* 
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BY  RUSSELL  ROBB 


It  is  easy  for  the  public  to  destroy 
the  value  of  private  property;  it  is  even 
easy  for  the  public  to  take  property 
away  from  the  individual;  but  it  seems 
extremely  difficult  for  the  public  to 
take  property,  or  its  value,  away  from 
individuals,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease the  public's  possessions. 

One  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  the 
mere  taking  away  so  upsets  confidence, 
or  the  equilibrium  of  social  organiza^ 
tion,  that  either  the  value  of  the  thing 
ukoi  disappears  or  some  new  burden 
or  privation  arises  which  quite  offsets 
the  value  of  the  takings.  It  seems,  in 
other  words,  to  change  the  conditions 
diat  produced  the  value  of  the  proper- 
ty taken,  and  also  the  conditions  that 
produce  new  value  for  the  public. 

In  very  bald  confiscation  it  is  seen  that 
often  very  little  value  rests  in  things 
by  themselves.  A  thing  has  value  only 
when  there  are  joined  with  it  the  per- 
sons who  are  to  enjoy  and  use  it,  and 
abo  the  conditions  and  opportimities 
that  make  enjoyment  and  use  possible. 

Tlie  loot  of  the  mobs  in  Russia  had 
great  value  while  the  old  regime  was  in 
power,  but  the  value  depended  prin- 
cipally upon  the  old  social  conditions. 
When  the  social  condition  changed,  and 
the  kx)ting  was  a  symptom  and  a  result 
of  the  change,  many  of  the  articles 
taken  immediately  lost  their  value.  It 
was  easy  to  take  the  objects,  but  noth- 
mg  of  value  was  added  to  the  public 
posMssions.  Ball-dresses  have  value 
where  there  are  balls,  but  are  of  little 
use  otherwise.  Statuary,  pictures,  fine 
furniture  and  hangings  are  valuable  if 


there  are  fine  houses,  with  owners  who 
want  such  things;  but  their  value  dis- 
appears with  the  disappearance  of  the 
conditions  that  make  enjoyment  and 
use  of  such  property  possible. 

Until  the  rise  of  Bolshevism  and  its 
sympathizers  and  apologists,  it  seemed 
as  if  only  the  most  elemental  minds 
could  imagine  that  anything  was  to  be 
gained  by  the  public  through  such  raw 
confiscation  as  has  happened  in  Russia; 
but  attempts  have  been  made  even  in 
this  country  to  destroy  value  or  take 
away  property  by  more  indirect  meth- 
ods. Often  it  has  been  thought  that 
something  could  be  gained  for  the  many 
by  taking  away  from  the  few;  but  the 
public  benefit  seems  always  to  shrink 
far  below  the  value  that  is  taken  from 
the  individual,  and  usually  both  lose 
through  the  effort. 

For  a  long  time,  for  instance,  the  pub- 
lic was  deluded  into  thinking  that  any- 
thing that  could  be  taken  away  from 
the  railroads,  street-railroads,  lighting 
companies,  and  other  public-service 
corporations  was  piu^  gain  for  the  pub- 
lic. They  succeeded,  it  is  true,  in  taking 
enormous  value  away  from  the  utilities, 
but  the  value  was  not  transferred  to 
the  public;  it  was  only  destroyed.  The 
value  that  attached  to  these  utilities 
existed  under  conditions  that  induced 
owners  to  put  new  capital  into  them, 
extend  the  use,  and  maintain  the  great- 
est service.  When  the  public  attempted 
to  take  value  away  from  the  owners  by 
loading  the  properties  with  burdens 
and  by  insisting  upon  prices  that  were 
less  than  worth  and  cost,  the  public 
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1  not  add  to  their  own  profit,  but  be- 
I  to  lose  conveniences  they  wished  to 
^e,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  ran  the 
k  of  losing  service,  or  did  lose  it  al- 
;ether,  to  their  own  great  hardship 
Icost. 

[t  is  curious  that  property  of  this 
id  has  been  conspicuously  selected 
attack.  It  represents  a  large  portion 
:he  country's  permanent  investment, 
1  the  investment  has  been  made  to 
e  the  public  generally  the  advantages 
the  great  useful  agencies  that  have 
in  the  outcome  of  the  last  century's 
3ntific  discoveries.  It  is  not  prop- 
yl carefully  sequestered  behind  a 
bed  fence,  holding  to  itself  technical 
>wledge  devoted  to  creating  benefits 
i  luxury  for  a  favored  class.  It  is  for 
I  very  purpose  of  adding  to  the  na- 
nal  life  the  most  widespread  use  of 
•rantageous  service.  ,0f  all  forms  of 
vate  property  no  other  approaches 
learly  to  the  ideal  of  socialized  prop- 
er. It  is  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
ole  public,  regulated  by  bodies  cho»- 
by  the  public  and  plainly  put  at  their 
rcy.  It  is  not  like  land,  which  the 
ividual  owner  may  build  upon  or 
,  may  use  or  not,  as  he  pleases;  it  is 
.  like  buildings,  which  are  too  similar 
dnd  to  the  property  of  the  majority 
neddle  with;  it  is  not  like  manufac- 
ies,  which  may  be  operated  wholly, 
in  part,  or  not  at  all,  which  may 
torn  down  or  built  up  or  changed, 
ich  may  produce  goods  to  be  sold 
the  price  that  seems  best  for  the 
d  of  the  property;  it  is  not  like 
les  or  timber  tracts,  whose  owner 
x)ses  of  them  or  keeps  them,  like  any 
9onal  property;  it  is  not  like  the 
usand  and  one  objects  of  portable 
perty,  still  the  most  sacred  kind  and 
best  protected  because  most  people 
e  some  of  it. 

Ve  hear  very  much  of  the  'common 
d,'  and  of  the  Utopian  condition 
m  all  property  will  be  for  the  service 


of  all;  when  the  old  rigl 
will  be  less  inviolable; 
all  property  will  rest  w 
people;  and  yet  the  first 
leads  away  from  purel; 
control  and  use  is  me 
couragement,  but  wit) 
attack.  It  seems  a  pit 
experience  and  loss  is  i 
the  public  learns  the  d 
way  of  taking  value 
The  heartening  fact  i 
learn  it. 

With  the  inauguratic 
tax,  with  its  surtaxes,  i 
last  a  way  had  been  disc 
something  of  value  coul 
the  individual  by  the  ( 
the  relief  and  profit  ol 
seemed  such  'easy  mo 
the  few,  that  there  spra 
port  for  a  philosophy  ol 
holds  not  that  those  t 
pay,  nor  yet  that  all  s 
portion  to  what  they 
those  who  have  the  mc 
fiddler. 

As  in  other  cases  of 
has  been  easy  for  the  mi 
the  few,  but  difficult  to 
vantage  of  the  many.  1 
creates  conditions  that 
densome  than  they  ¥ 
looked  like  a  profitable 
public,  this  Met  the  r 
there  is  usually  some 
existence  of  all  things 
possessors  of  wealth  h 
tion  in  the  life  of  the  p 
sessor,  in  order  to  rem 
must  perform  the  rare  a 
of  refraining  from  'blo^ 
sessions.  The  self-cont 
this  possible  has  been  u 
and  it  has  been  worth  ' 
alive  by  a  reward  in  the 
return.  Society  is  likeb 
cannot  play  hot  and  cc 
not  bestow  this  reward 
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and  take  it  away  with  the  other,  and 
still  retain  the  service. 

The  man  with  an  income  of  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year  thinks  *  refrain- 
ing' is  easy  for  all  those  having  over 
two  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Some 
economists  think  it  is  easy  for  those 
having  over,  say,  five  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  TTiey  even  invent  the  term 
'costless  saving,'  to  apply  to  the  excess 
income  that  they  think  it  is  easy  to  re- 
fram  from  spending.  Why  it  should  be 
easy  for  the  individual  in  dealing  with 
his  own  money,  when  it  has  proved  so 
difficult  for  all  those  in  positions  of  trust 
in  institutions  and  in  government,  is 
not  clear.  The  national  government, 
for  instance,  is  now  taking  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  large  incomes  from 
mdtviduals,  so  that  this  generation  may 
promptly  pay  the  war  cost;  but  with 
the  most  constant  efforts  by  all  those 
seeking  to  hold  down  expenditures, 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  preventing 
government  undertakings  that  would 
require  even  greater  taxes. 

It  has  seemed  wholly  good  to  the  pub- 
lic to  take  large  proportions  of  the  large 
incomes,  and  there  has  been  strenuous 
objection  to  anything  that  looked  like 
taxing  the  dancers  in  proportion  to  their 
<hncing.  Experience,  however,  is  grad- 
lally  bringing  to  light  the  disadvan- 
ta^  to  the  pubHc,  even  in  this  case,  of 
taking  from  the  few  for  the  many. 
Great  amounts  that  the  government 
takes  from  individuals  would  otherwise 
be  devoted,  to  productive  industry, 
would  go  into  houses,  would  be  lent 
to  railroads  and  other  public  utilities, 
would  serve  generally  to  make  capital 


less  difficult  to  obtain,  and  would  have 
substantial  effect  in  lowering  the  capi- 
tal charges  that  the  consumer  has  to 
pay  in  rent  and  in  the  prices  of  the  goods 
he  consumes.  All  capital  charges  that 
enter  into  costs  are  gradually  being  ad- 
justed to  prevailing  rates.  Nothing  can 
prevent  it,  and  there  is  something 
like  two  hundred  and  fifty  billions  of 
wealth  on  which  capital  charges  must 
be  paid.  As  time  goes  on,  there  will  en- 
ter into  rents,  and  into  the  prices  of 
goods  that  the  public  buys,  a  somewhat 
larger  return  on  two  hundred  and 
fifty  billions  than  there  formerly  wbs. 
Whether  the  return  will  be  larger  by 
one  quarter,  one  half,  or  one  per  cent,  is 
difficult  to  tell.  The  increased  capital 
charges  that  consumers  will  pay  may 
not  be  six  hundred  and  twenty-five 
million  dollars  a  year,  or  two  billion 
and  a  half,  or  any  amount  between;  but 
comparatively  small  increases  in  supply 
have  often  a  curiously  exaggerated 
effect  on  prices;  and  it  would  require  a 
very  slight  effect  on  the  rate  of  capital 
retiun  to  raise  costs  to  the  general  pub- 
lic by  more  than  all  that  is  taken  by 
the  government  through  the  surtaxes. 
The  result  of  our  system  of  surtaxes 
seems  to  be  but  another  illustration  of 
the  difficulty  of  bettering  the  public  by 
taking  from  the  few.  Justice,  after  all» 
is  not  so  much  an  ideal  that  shines  aloft, 
unaffected  by  imiversai  law,  as  it  is 
a -practical  reality.  It  always  seems 
finally  to  be  decided  that  tlie  'just' 
procedure  is  not  what  someone  has 
imagined  to  be  immutable,  but  what 
experience  proves  must  be,  because  of 
natural  laws. 
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e  yours  is  vei^ 
only  we  call  i 
f  red,  and  bla 
1  with  it.  Wha 
gathers?  Well 
This  is  rCt  a  bi 
de  out  of  whal 
illing  whales,  < 
)  it  hurts  them 
does  birds,  the; 

lis  time  the  hs 
to  my  head.  I 
effort  of  will  tl 
St  of  my  hair 
iggle;  but  I  an 
lypnotized  int 
t  shows  such  p 
only  looking,  r 
ke  that  hat,'  I  i 
ng  or  /  am  toe 
lie  shapes  are  ] 
.r.  Now  look  a 
a  finger  of  der 
to  be  a  fruit-b 
and  bananas  t 
[e  beside  me. 
enly  a  female  i 
ihopperboredo 
hat  froze  my  b 
are  speaking  ol 
is  not  for  sale, 
tter  scorn.  *P 
¥  that  yellow  u 
And  she  flour 
agricultural  e 
u«,  bearing  fru'i 
experience  unn 
usceptibilityto 
•  me,  of  which 
>  take  advanta 
verings  of  oti 
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hat  I  was  wearing;  and  I  did  not  en- 
tirely shake  off  my  stupor  till  I  saw  my 
reflection  in  a  shop-window  and  awoke 
with  a  scream. 


ON  OUR  STREET 

At  the  risk  of  being  dubbed  egotistic 
cally  mendacious,  I  set  down  the  fact 
that  Pollyanna  would  have  thrived  on 
our  street.  The  typical  pessimist  (some- 
how or  other  I  have  n't  kept  step  with 
the  pessimists  well  enough  to  know  who 
he  may  be)  would  have  shriveled  up 
and  died. 

For  on  our  street  (and  I  set  it  apart 
in  a  paragraph  to  mark  its  importance) 
every  woman  is  in  love  with  her  hus- 
band and  her  home,  and  every  man  is 
in  love  with  his  wife  and  his  children. 

And  we  are  all  poor.  That  is,  in  a 
material  sense  we  are  poor.  We  would 
n't  trade  places  with  Rockefeller, 
though,  any  of  us.  He  has  a  bad  stom^ 
ach,  you  know.  And  we  can  eat  our 
own  fresh  cabbage  out  of  our  own  back- 
yard gardens,  and  sleep  the  night 
through  with  never  a  hoof-beat  of  the 
nocturnal  mare. 

Every  man  and  every  woman  on  our 
street  could  participate  with  full  privi^ 
leges  in  the  home-coming  celebrations 
of  several  and  sundry  colleges  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  globe.  Mr. 
Witwer,  with  his  Rhodes  scholarship, 
makes  this  last  statement  possible. 
Therefore,  the  traditional  spots  may  be 
knocked  forever  from  the  theory  that 
college  women  make  poor  wives  and 
poorer  mothers.  They  do  not.  We  can 
prove  it  on  our  street. 

The  age-limit  on  our  street  seems  to 
be  about  thirty-five.  The  salary-limit, 
so  far,  has  placed  itself  at  three  thou- 
sand; vide  Mr.  Witwer.  The  average  is 
twenty-four  hundred.  But  Mr.  Wit- 
wer's  little  girl  is  crippled,  and  the  dif- 
ference must  be  devoted  to  medical 
attention  for  her.  Last  week  the  doctor 
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Id  us  that  in  another  year  she  may 
dk.  The  news  made  us  all  as  happy 

if  it  had  been  our  own  Dorothy  or 
ir  oifvn  Mary.  There  are  a  number  of 
tie  Marys  on  our  street  and  a  cor- 
sponding  number  of  little  Johns, 
e  have  no  Gwendolyns  or  Percys. 
On  Saturday  afternoons  our  young 
sistant  professors  and  engineers  work 
I  our  lawns  and  our  gardens.  They 
I  wear  khaki  when  they  do  it,  and 
,ul  out  their  old  puttees  or  boots.  For 
ery  man  on  our  street  spent  his  al- 
:ted  time  in  Uncle  Sam's  service,  and 
ch  had  a  shoulder  decoration.  Some 
the  decorations  extended  to  the  left 
cket-flap  before  they  returned  home, 
e  are  as  proud  of  these  as  if  the  right 
^e  ours,  individually,  to  stow  them 
ray  in  our  cedar  chests.  And  we  are 

proud  of  Mr.  Towner  in  his  olive- 
9en-and-red  triangle  as  we  are  sym- 
thetic  of  his  fading  sight  that  de- 
rred  him  from  more  active  service. 
We  share  three  or  four  *by-the-day' 
»men,  to  help  us  over  the  hard  places, 
d,  aside  from  a  schoolgirl  or  two  to 
Ip  with  the  babies  once  in  a  while 
Lemoons,  we  are  servantless.  Our 
sbands  operate  their  own  boot-black 
;s  and  pressing-boards.  They  boast 
out  the  shine  on  their  boots  and  the 
;k  of  shine  on  their  clothing. 
We  save  our  pleasure  pennies  for  the 
mes,  Galli-Curci,  football,  and  Sir 
iver  Lodge.  We  browse  about  the 
Dkstalls  for  Einstein  and  Lansing, 
pling,  de  Maupassant,  'Opal,'  and 
ter  B.  Kyne.  We  all  fliwered  down 
watch  the  bulletin-board  report  of 
3  July  bout,  and  came  back  with  the 
>ught  predominant  that  peace  with 
rmany  had  been  consummated. 
\re  we  some  of  the  *wild  young 
>ple*  John  F.  Carter,  Jr.,  wrote  about 
t  September?   Should  n't  wonder  if 

were.  Our  men  were  at  Armaged- 
a.  One  or  two  of  our  women  were 
>re.   Most  of  us  have  an  easy  time 


convincing  our  parents,  i 
their  Packard  and  Peer! 
out  in  front  of  our  houses 
romp  with  the  children,  t 
life.'  Our  particular  forr 
seems  to  be  a  reversion 
valentine  days,  to  old-l 
dens,  old-fashioned  reli| 
fashioned  marriage  days 
We're  pretty  happy  o: 


AN  IMPULSIVE  ODE  T 

OF  BENJAMIN  FRA 

A  BOX  OF  SU 

(On  or  about  his  St\5i 

Great  Benjamin!    I  che< 
That,  to  Miss  Reed, 
As  hungry  and  half-ill 
Along  the  streets  of  Phil 
adelphia  you  sped, 
A-munching, 
A-crunching 

That  loaf  of  baker's  brec 
You  may  have  seemed 
Beauteous  and  sightly, 
And  have  been  deemed 
A  person  rightly 
To  have  a  place 

—  That  is,  your  face  — 
Upon  a  sugar-box. 

And  afterwards  in  Franc 
In  homespun  coat  and  p 
With  white  locks  streami 
And  from  your  countena 
Kindness  perspiredly  bea 
You  certainly  had  them 

—  Those  demoiselles  — 
As  with  your  gracious  sp 
(Yoiu*  b^t  French  mustc 
You  held  them  all 

Li  thrall. 

Benjamin,  you  were  grea 
In  all  affairs  of  state; 
Your  Almanac's  wise  pa| 
Have  hurtled  down  the  a 
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Your  adage,  meant  the  prodigal  to 
move, 

*  Who  dainties  love,  you  know,  will  beg- 
gars prove.' 

('Twas  writ  to  touch  the  conscience  of 
the  cook  — 

The  fourteenth  page  in  his  *Poor 
Richard'  book.) 

And  when  it  comes  to  cake  and  lemon 
pie 

(With  all  that  rich  m6ringue). 

Your  presence  there  upon  my  sugar- 
box. 

Your  disapproving  scowl  —  it  fairly 
mocks; 

No  matter  what  I  try; 

I  fain  would  say,  *Gro  'lang.' 

'Tis  true,  of  sugar  cooking  takes  a 
mint; 

Yet  with  all  due  respect  to  Richard's 
thrift, 

I  do  maintain  it  is  a  wondrous  gift 

To  make  good  stuff  to  eat 

And  make  it  sweet 

Yet  put  no  sugar  in 't. 

I'm  glad.  Good  Benjamin,  to  gaze  on 

thee 
Hanging  in  state-house  and  the  halls  of 

Art; 
Your  homely  features,  lit  with  charity, 
)     Are  of  our  nation's  life  a  treasured  part ; 
But  would  you  mind  it  greatly  if  I  say, 
,     I  believe  it  would  ensiu-e  us 
More  freedom  in  a  culinary  way. 
If  they  would  take  you  off  and  put  on, 

say  — 
Say,  Epicurus. 
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I  did  not  know  what  prophet  said  it,  and  I  was 
so  amazed  I  had  not  the  wit  to  ask;  but  on  reach- 
ing home  I  found  it  in  the  second  chapter  of  Na- 
hum.  Could  there  be  a  more  apt  description  of 
of  the  ways  and  appearance  of  the  modem 
chariot?       Very  truly, 

Grace  C.  Simons. 


There  will  be  cramps  in  the  nation's  'in- 
nards' before  the  last  Jew  is  assimilated. 
That  we  have  always  thought,  and  here  is 
proof  of  it. 

New  York  Cnr,  July  1,  IWl. 
DSAR  AxLAjmc,  — 

A  Jew  of  Jews,  like  the  undersigned,  stands 
aj^iast  before  the  presentrday  flood  of  articles  on 
the  Jewish  question.  'T  b  a  veritable  pogrom  in 
printer's  ink.  And  ii^y  pogroms  are  deadlier 
than  bloody  ones,  and  blacker. 

As  a  Super-Jew,  I  feel  at  anv  rate  grateful  for 
the  sympathetic  tone  of  Paul  Scott  Mowrer's 
disquisition  on  *The  Assimilation  of  Israel/ 
But  how  weak  in  its  argument!  The  Jew,  for- 
sooth, does  not  assimilate:  he  refuses  to  mter- 
marry,  and  occasionally  attends  the  synagogue. 
Ergo,  his  is  a  double  allegiance!  And  this  in  the 
same  breath  wiUi  the  statement  that  the  Jew  has 
given  evidence  during  the  great  war  of  his  loyalty 
to  America.  In  what  way,  then,  does  religious 
loydty  intnfere  with  political  allegiance? 

And  the  solution  of  the  problem?  Intermar- 
riage —  Q,E.D,  But  this  is  no  solution  of  the  Jew- 
ish question;  rather,  a  dissolution  of  the  Jewish 
people.  It  means,  let  the  Jew  cease  to  be  a  Jew, 
and  he  will  have  no  trouble. 

Mr.  Mowrer's  article  is  an  illustration  of  the 
greatest  of  all  sins  —  the  Sin  of  Being  Different, 
life  is  a  monstrous  rubber-stamp  affair.  Likinj; 
depends  on  likeness.  The  Unlike  must  be  anni- 
hilated. The  symjMithetic  ones,  like  Mr.  Mowrer, 
would  kill  the  Jew  with  kindness.  Euthanasia  — 

To  many  a  tJiinking  Jew,  as  to  a  few  thought- 
ful Gentiles,  the  remedy  seems  to  be,  not  in  the 
Jews  ceasing  to  be  Jews,  but  in  the  Christians 
becoming  Christians. 

All  this  is  said  with  no  malice,  and  with  a  jmin- 
ful  consciousness  of  the  nearness  of  the  waste- 
basket  to  the  editorial  desk.  But  I  feel  that  there 
18  a  great  deal  of  amateurishness  in  all  these  dis- 
cussions of  the  Jewish  problem.  The  expert  has 
not  yet  been  heard  from.  The  undersigned  does 
not  claim  to  be  an  expert.  But  he  proudly  pro- 
claims himself  a  Jew  of  Jews,  and  a  Pharisee. 
And  while  everybody  has  something  unbecoming 
to  say  about  the  Pharisee,  why  should  not  the 
Pharisee  be  given  a  chance  to  state  his  own 
case? 

Respectfully, 
Joel  Blau. 
Rabbi,  Temple  Peni-El,  New  York  City. 

«  *  « 

If  ever  we  showed  disrespect  toward  the 
art  of  Charlie  Chaplin,  may  we  be  forgiven! 
Here's  matter  worth  reading. 
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scription  to  Boston*s  only  magazine  has  expired, 
and  I  must  decide  between  two  alternatives: 
shall  I  renew  my  subscription  immediately  and 
live  for  a  while  on  beans,  which,  though  a  Boston- 
ian,  I  dislike,  or  shall  I  expend  the  money  on  food 
for  the  body?  Here  is  where  the  inconvenience  of 
being  poor  but  honest  comes  in.  I  mi^ht  borrow 
the  magazine  from  some  good  Samantan;  but  I 
very  much  doubt  if  the  ranchers  around  here  ever 
read  the  AtlanHc, 

I  must  confess,  Atlantic,  that  I  have  literary 
ambitions,  wliich  one  of  my  English  professors  in 
college  seemingly  tried  to  destroy;  for  he  had  a 
venr  disagreeable  habit  of  selecting  my  themes 
and  exposing  their  crudeness  to  the  public  gaze. 
According  to  him,  my  sins  of  ommision  and  com- 
mision  were  like  the  sands  of  the  sea.  First,  he 
began  to  howl  over  my  scarcity  of  commas;  and 
when  I  tried  to  satisfy  him  by  scattering  them 
liberally  around,  he  objected  very  sarcastically. 
Then,  at  another  time,  he  read  a  short  story  of 
mine  in  which  the  hero*s  name  changed  very  fre- 
quently. I  wrote  that  story  in  a  hurry  and  could 
not  remember  my  hero's  name.  Fortunately,  I 
did  not  have  a  heroine.  I  hope,  Atlantic,  you  are 
not  so  particular  as  to  commas  and  the  changing 
of  the  hero's  name. 

During  the  past  few  months,  the  Atlantic  has 
contained  many  articles  on  education,  and  I 
think  that  something  is  the  matter  with  our  edu- 
cational system,  for,  in  spite  of  a  college  educa- 
tion, and  some  experience  in  teaching,  I  am  hav- 
ing the  deuce  of  a  time  to  spell  some  words,  and  I 
have  no  dictionary  here.  If  I  have  mispelled  a 
few  words,  please  overlook  them  and  blame  it  not 
on  my  ignorance  but  on  the  system. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Abraham  Segal. 

P.S.  Have  decided  to  live  on  beans. 


How  we  came  to  say  it  is  past  understand- 
ing, but  say  it  we  did.  We  make  tardy 
amends  to  our  readers  by  printing  these 
pleasant  paragraphs  from  a  friendly  reader, 
Mr.  H.  W.  YozaU. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  in  the  June  Atlantic  one  of 
your  contributors  assigning  Lewis  Carroll  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Shades  of  Wolsey  and 
Henry  VIII,  the  faculty  of  whose  great  iEdes 
Christi  Dodgson  so  originally  adorned! 

My  father  once  told  me  of  dining  at  the  high  * 
table  of  the  House,  and  listening  with  eager  ex- 
pectation for  the  witticisms  of  Dodgson,  who  was 
sitting  opposite.  But  not  one  word  did  he  speak 
during  the  whole  meal.  They  adjourned  to  the 
senior  common  room  for  nuts  and  wine,  and  talk 
fell  on  the  subject  of  notes  used  by  famous  speak- 
ers and  various  systems  of  memorizing.  The 
Dean  told  how  Charles  Dickens  always  visualized 
his  lecture  as  a  wheel,  with  the  different  divisions 
as  its  spokes.  After  completing  each  division,  he 
would  strike  away  a  spoke  with  a  curious  gesture 
of  the  right  arm.  *  And  when  he  came  to  the  last 
spoke,'  said  the  Dean  —  *Then  he  had  spoken,' 
Dodgson  interrupted,  and  relapsed  into  silence 
for  t^e  rest  of  the  evening. 
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edition,  will  also  be  printed.  On  the  day  before 
Christmas  it  will  still  be  possible  to  buy  the  book 
in  the  so-called  'trade  edition.*  We  should  be 
sorry  to  believe  that  this  may  also  be  said  of  the 
'limited  edition*  —  and  mention  this  feeling  for 
whatever  it  may  suggest. 
^  *  * 

Wild  Brother  b  the  title  finally  chosen  for  the 
extraordinary  bear  story  by  Wiliiam  LyroBn 
Underwood,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  which  we  mentioned  last  month. 
Its  sub-title,  StrangeM  of  True  Stories  from  the 
North  Woods,  does  not  at  all  overstate  the  claims 
of  this  narrative.  If  there  had  been  photograph- 
ers in  the  days  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  if  the 
early  narrative  of  those  worthies  could  have  been 
made  a  matter  of  pictured  records,  fact  might 
have  supplanted  fable  in  the  story  of  the  founding 
of  Rome.  Mr.  Underwood  is  a  photographer  of 
uncommon  skill,  and  his  story  of  a  Maine  woods 
cub  and  his  human  foster-sister,  Ursula,  is  aso  in- 
contestably  documented  with  pictures  covering 
all  the  episodes  in  the  strange  life  of  a  strange  pet 
that  what  might  well  appear  as  fable  is  estab- 
lished as  fact.  Picture  and  text  are  joined  to  re- 
markable purpase  in  a  story  both  of  human  kind- 
ness and  of  animal  life  under  unique  conditions. 
The  narrative  and  the  photographs  are  equally 
certain  to  take  a  distinctive  and  permanent  place 
in  the  chronicles  of  animal  lore. 
*  *  * 

*The  time  and  the  place  and  tlie  loved  one  all 
together,'  is  a  phrase  which  may  be  applied  with- 
out undue  strain  to  a  small  volume  which  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  Press  will  issue  in  October. 
Its  title  is  Many  Children;  its  author,  Mrs. 
Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer;  its  illustrator,  Flor- 
ence Wyman  Ivins;  its  printer,  Mr.  D.  B.  Up- 
dike, of  the  Merrymount  Press.  Text  and  pic- 
ture and  format  have  not  often  been  combined 
to  better  purpose.  The  verses  and  the  designs 
are  concerned  wholly  with  children;  and  child- 
ren with  any  instinct  for  beauty  are  sure  to  re- 
spond to  the  charm  of  fancy,  of  rhythm  in  word 
and  line,  which  the  little  book  embodies.  The 
adult  book-lover  —  if  he  may  be  likened  remote- 
ly to  the  kind  uncle  who  cannot  be  restrained 
from  escorting  small  nephews  to  the  circus  — 
will  share  it  with  *  the  children,'  and  thoroughly 
enjoy  it  himself,  especially  if  he. cares  for  both 
the  outside  and  the  inside  of  books. 

The  work  of  Mrs.  Ivins,  by  the  way,  has  re- 
cently l^een  honore<l  by  a  special  exhibition  in 
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BY  ARTHUR  POUND 


A  TEAR  ago  I  sat  in  a  meeting  of 
sdioolmen  and  leading  citizens  who 
were  wrestling  with  plans  for  a  new 
high  school  and  technical  college.  The 
leading  citizens  were  manufacturers  of 
motor-cars»  because  our  town's  reason 
for  existence  is  the  production  of  such 
cars,  of  which  we  can  be  relied  upon  to 
deliver  upwards  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand a  year,  when  the  public  buys  them 
(ast  eiK>ugh  to  clear  the  loading-docks. 
Our  leading  citizens,  consequently,  are 
leaders  in  their  industry  as  well.   For 
downright  public  spirit,  no  more  satis- 
factory group  of  employers  can  be  found 
anywhere.    They  took  it  for  granted 
tiat  our  new  high  school  and  technical 
college  was  to  be  keyed  to  utility.  They 
wited  practical  education,  or,  as  one 
phrased  it,  *  education  for  life.'   As  their 
programme  imfolded,  it  seemed  that 
thdr  goal  was  rather  education  for  pro- 
daction.  They  may  have  seen  new  light 
since  the  wheels  slowed  down,  but  nei- 
ther then,  nor  later,  did  the  school-men 
offer  any  protest. 

As  an  outsider,  a  member  of  neither 
group,  I  sat  there,  dazed,  silent,  a  little 
dashed  and  fearful,  as  one  amid  new 
ruins.  I  knew  there  was  something 
wrong  with  the  programme  of  these 
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manufactiu-ers;  but  what  it  was  I 
could  not  say.  Now  I  know,  because  I 
have  been  studying  the  reactions  of 
automatic  machinery  upon  social  rela- 
tionships. 

There  is  no  better  place  for  such  a 
study  than  this  town  of  ours.  It  exists 
for,  and  accepts  the  dictation  of,  indus- 
try highly  automatized.  In  brisk  times 
more  than  twenty  thousand  men  and 
women  work  for  three  corporations, 
whose  plants  are  full  of  automatic 
machinery.  When  these  marvelous  tools 
are  busy,  the  town  is  prosperous,  gains 
population,  spends  lavishly,  yet  saves 
much  withal;  when  the  toob  are  stilled, 
the  town  loses  population,  develops 
poverty,  and  lives  on  its  savings. 

In  1900  this  was  a  quiet  little  manu- 
facturmg  city  of  13,000.  In  1904  it  pro- 
duced its  first  motor-car,  and  growth 
from  this  time  was  rapid  and  sustained, 
draining  away  the  surplus  labor  of 
nearby  farms  and  villages.  The  1920 
census  showed  38,550.  In  the  next  ten 
years,  the  city  achieved  a  population  of 
nearly  100,000,  acquiring,  among  other 
interesting  phenomena,  a  Little  Poland, 
a  Little  Hungary,  a  Little  Serbia,  other 
immigrant  colonies,  and  a  Cosmopoli- 
tan Club  financed  by  the  Chamber  of 
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(5  perfection;  each  month 
for  skill  in  industry  less- 
rly  in  those  basic  indus- 
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given  centres,  and  so 
rmining  influence  upon 
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od  prices.  We  have  seen 
le  Iron  Man  to  pull  the 
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lave  seen  something,  but 
>f  his  influence  in  shift- 
n  the  home  to  the  mill, 
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hinery  is  to  level  labor, 
)ly  and  wage, 
terai  effects  are  equally 
iny  automatic  machines 
d  as  well  by  a  child  of 
is  parents.  In  fact,  the 
natic  machines  reaches 
3t  economic  power  early 
srves  are  steadiest.  The 
[  in  nursing  automatic 
repetition-strain,  com- 
ter.  The  operative  does 
5  over  and  over,  amid 


rhythmic  sounds,  in  an  atmosphere 
frequently  stale  with  oil  or  dust.  Youth 
stands  this  better  than  age,  because 
youth  reacts  more  quickly.  Whereas,  in 
the  old  days,  a  man  used  to  come  more 
slowly  into  earning  power,  reach  his 
highest  pay  at  thirty-odd,  and  continue 
fully  competent  until  age  began  to  slow 
him  down  at  sixty-odd,  his  son  leaps 
into  high  pay  as  a  hobbledehoy,  reaches 
his  economic  apogee  short  of  twenty- 
five,  and  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five 
slides  swiftly  downhill.  He  is  a  better 
earner  at  twenty  than  his  father  was; 
but  the  chances  are  that  he  will  be  a 
poorer  provider  at  fifty. 

I  prefer  not  to  be  too  dogmatic  on 
this  point.  Automatic  machinery  is  so 
new,  having  been  in  common  use  about 
twenty  years  and  still  being  in  its  in- 
fancy, that  present  deductions  on 
economic  life-expectancy  are  founded 
upon  too  few  instances  to  be  altogether 
conclusive.  Moreover,  the  swift  decline 
of  earning  power  in  middle  life  may  be 
partly  due  to  causes  only  indirectly 
related  to  industry  —  poor  housing, 
youthful  excesses,  and  the  like.  How- 
ever, present  indications  point  to  the 
correctness  of  the  cycle  outlined  above. 

Now  the  difficulties  of  the  problem 
presented  to  educators  by  automatic 
machinery  begin  to  emerge.  The  major- 
ity of  youths,  male  and  female,  no  long- 
er need  to  be  taught  how  to  earn  their 
living.  Three  days  after  the  law  that 
sets  limits  on  child-labor  leaves  them 
free  to  work  at  the  machines,  they  will 
be  earning  big  money  —  practically  as 
much  as  they  ever  will  earn.  There  is 
little  to  learn;  the  mills  can  teach  that 
better  and  cheaper  than  the  schools. 
The  labor  turn-over  cost  per  man  ranges 
from  $25  to  $100;  this  includes  the  pay 
of  the  novice  and  his  instructor,  invest- 
ment, depreciation,  and  overhead. 
Since  it  includes  the  non-automatic  and 
semi-automatic  processes,  the  cost  of 
training  men  to  serve  the  automatics 
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must  be  considerably  less  than  the 
average,  and  will  decrease  as  automati- 
zation becomes  more  intense.  The  in- 
struction period  on  automatics  varies 
from  half-a-day  to  a  week;  it  is  estima- 
ted that  seventy  per  cent  of  the  workers 
in  an  automatized  plant  can  be  brought 
to  efficient  production  in  three  days  or 
less.  The  schools  can  never  match  this 
record;  in  addition,  the  cost  to  the 
schools  of  the  equipment  for  the  effort 
is  prohilHted. 

The  pockets  of  these  children  are  full 
of  money  at  an  age  when  their  fathers 
earned  less  than  a  living  wage  as  ap- 
prentices. They  are  economically  inde- 
pendent of  home  and  social  control. 
They  have  the  eternal  belief  of  youth 
that  the  preceding  generation  is  fossil- 
ized, and  the  buying  power  to  act  upon 
their  belief.  They  are  foot-loose  to  go 
wherever  automatic  machines  are  turn- 
ing. They  can  buy  their  pleasures,  and 
they  do.  They  can  afford  to  flout  age 
and  authority;  they  do.  Their  very 
active  minds  have  no  background,  and 
feel  the  need  of  none.  They  have  no 
conception  of  the  cost  of  civilization;  no 
standard  of  reference  by  which  to  judge 
social  and  political  questions.  They 
have  not  even  lived  long  enough  to  learn 
the  simple  truth  that  common  sense 
and  wisdom  spring  from  the  same  root. 
With  far  greater  need  for  early  thrift 
than  their  elders,  because  their  effective 
economic  life  may  be  shorter,  they 
spurn  the  homely  virtue  of  economy. 
They  buy  pleasures,  buy  companions, 
buy  glad  raiment;  they  try  —  desper- 
ately—  to  buy  happiness.  And  fail. 
Yet  they  are  splendid  raw  material  for 
citizens.  Let  a  great  cause  kindle  them, 
and  they  rise  to  it  like  knights  and 
ladies — noblesse  oblige.  They  met  every 
war-need  more  than  half-way;  fought 
and  fell;  sacrificed  and  saved  —  during 
the  emergency.  Their  faults  are  those 
of  youth  plus  affluence. 

Here  is  the  explanation  of  our  youth- 


ful delinquency.  Our '  bad  men '  of  this 
winter  are  mostly  minors.  *  My  court,* 
said  a  Detroit  judge,  'is  the  scene  of  a 
procession  of  beardless  boys.'  They  ac- 
quire appetites  —  expensive  appetites; 
pleasure  leads  into  bad  company.  A 
prank  gone  wrong,  an  unfortunate  slip, 
a  month  without  a  job  and  nothing  laid 
by  —  and  we  have  the  beginning  of 
what  we  call  the  crime  wave. 


n 

Much  as  this  situation  complicates 
the  educational  problem,  the  school- 
system  somehow  must  be  adapted  to  it. 
Somehowthesechildren  must  be  brou^t 
up  to  a  mental  and  moral  level  approxi- 
mating the  economic  level  upon  which 
they  set  foot  inunediately  after  leaving 
school.  This  is  a  grim  task.  In  the  pub- 
lic schools,  certain  things  must  be 
taught  before  the  age  of  sixteen,  which 
now  are  taught  only  in  college,  and  to 
which  many  college  students  appear  to 
be  immune.  The  proposal  itself  would 
be  revolutionary  if  it  did  not  arise  from 
a  new  set  of  industrial  conditions,  to 
which  society  is  accommodating  itself 
clumsily,  but,  in  the  main,  peaceably. 
As  such,  the  change,  though  startling, 
is  clearly  evolutionary  —  and  inevit- 
able. 

What  are  the  positive  educational  re- 
quirements of  the  machine  age?  To 
clear  the  ground,  let  us  eliminate  the 
non-essentials.  The  child  who  is  going 
to  tend  an  automatic  machine  does  not 
need,  in  any  economic  sense,  to  read 
more  than  a  shop-poster  or  direction- 
sheet.  If  he  can  sign  his  name  to  a  pay 
check,  that  is  enough.  If  he  is  willing  to 
trust  the  shop  to  figure  out  his  pay,  he 
need  not  know  his  numbers.  For  the 
time  he  stands  beside  the  machine,  his 
earning  capacity  is  not  increased  by 
anything  he  knows.  Knowledge  may 
be  useful  in  getting  him  away  from  tli 
machine;  but  that  escape  is  going  to  be 
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conditions,  the  stream  of  supply  was 
often  interrupted,  thus  throwing  the 
machines  out  of  production.  This  has 
been  largely  corrected;  also,  in  the 
meantime,  the  machines  have  been 
tuned  up,  and  new  ones  added  in  some 
cases.  The  attendant  of  the  automatic 
machine  remains  just  where  he  was; 
but  the  machine  has  the  chance  to  do 
more  and  better  work.  Of  course,  even 
in  a  highly  automatized  plant,  there  re- 
main a  good  many  jobs  that  require 
either  no  machinery  or  semi-automatic 
machines;  and  in  such  cases  the  recent 
weeding  out  of  the  ineffectives  does 
produce  beneficial  results.  If  the  mar- 
ket will  not  absorb  the  products  of  the 
longer  working  day,  on  the  present  more 
efficient  per-man  per-hour  basis,  then 
it  seems  apparent  that,  viewing  the 
country  as  a  whole,  industry  will  have 
to  adjust  itself  to  eight  hours  or  fewer, 
probably  fewer.  The  nation's  supply  of 
automatic  tools  is  not  going  to  be  de- 
creased simply  to  lengthen  the  working 
day;  on  the  contrary,  competition  con- 
tinually forces  more  and  more  of  such 
tools  into  operation. 

A  shorter  working  day  manifestly 
means  greater  leisure  for  the  masses. 
Now  it  is  everlastingly  true  that  the 
bulk  of  human  mischief  is  done  in  spare 
time.  There  is  precious  little  chance  for 
original  sin,  or  any  other  kind  of  sin,  to 
work  itself  out  under  the  strict  regimen 
of  a  modem  factory.  While  human  b^ 
ings  are  at  work,  they  are,  perforce, 
reasonably  decent:  the  employer  sees  to 
it  that  the  time  he  buys  is  not  wasted; 
but  no  one  exercises  an  equal  degree  of 
control  and  supervision  over  a  man's 
unbought  time,  —  his  leisure,  —  unless 
it  is  the  man  himself. 

In  a  town  dominated  by  automatic 
machinery,  therefore,  the  educational 
problem  is  to  train  youth  for  the  right 
use  of  leisure.  Why  waste  time  teach- 
ing city  children  how  to  work,  when 
their  chief  need  is  to  know  how  to  live? 
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are  is  liberty  from  an  exacting,  definite 
oontiol  —  that  of  the  boss.  In  leisure  a 
man  is  subject  only  to  the  state.  When 
the  worker  leaves  the  shop,  he  passes 
from  a  positive  control  to  a  negative 
control.  Inside,  he  is  required  to  do  cer- 
tain things;  failure  to  do  them  results  in 
sure  discovery.  Outside,  he  is  required 
oot  to  do  certain  things,  although,  if 
he  does  them,  no  penalty  may  follow. 
Thus  we  see  that  it  is  immensely  more 
difficult  to  train  human  beings  for  life 
tod  leisure  than  for  toil,  and  that,  in 
America,  only  odd  and  unusual  persons 
g^  very  much  out  of  leisure.  About  all 
that  a  retired  business  man  feels  equal 
to  is  golf  and  musical  comedy.  The 
vorkers  offer  more  ^icouragem^it  — 
Biaahear  and  Henry  George  showed 
what  laboring  men  could  do  in  spare 
time. 

Need  for  self-restraint  increases  in 
direct  proportion  to  affluence.*  I  am 
sure  that  ^ght  dollars  a  day  at  eighteen 
—and  some  of  our  lads  earn  much 
moie  than  that  —  wpuld  have  corrupt- 
ed me  beyond  re|jair.  The  wonder  is, 
not  that  some  of  these  highly  paid 
str^)lings  go  wrong,  but  that  all  do  not 
do  so,  considering  the  opportunity 
offered  th^n  by  their  cynical  and  pre- 
dacious predecessors.  More  even  than 
wiUoats,  I  am  sure  that  eight  dollars  a 
day  at  eighteen  would  have  insulated  me 
agunst  right  relationship  with  the  world 
of  ideas  and  ideals,  past,  present,  and 
future,  by  blasting  nascent  inquiry  and 
speculation.  The  establishing  of  this  re- 
latiooship  in  youth  is,  I  take  it,  the  end 
of  all  true  and  worth-while  education, 
involving,  as  it  does,  the  subjugating  of 
the  assertive,  unbaked  Ego  to  the  social 
well-being,  as  manifested  in  the  le^, 
inonl,  and  ethical  codes  prevalent  in 
one's  environment  and  enforced,  more 
or  less,  by  the  power  with  which  com- 
mon consent  invests  political  institu- 
tions. Respect  for  authority,  even  that 
qualified  assent  involved  in  the  prag- 


matic view  of  established  institutions, 
has  extr^ne  difficulty  in  getting  a  root- 
hold  in  a  g^ieration  whose  youth  is  eco- 
nomically self-sufficient. 

It  folk>WB  that  knowledge,  as  the 
(Shief  restraining  influence  in  the  youths 
ful  mind,  is  the  substitute  that  educa- 
tion must  establish  in  place  of  the  set  of 
controls  which  formerly  resulted  from 
the  young  man's  poverty  or  fear  of  pov- 
erty. Remembering  that  the  rising  gen- 
eration reaches  its  highest  economic 
utility  early  in  life,  and  that  it  soon, 
relatively  speaking,  reaches  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  old  age,  I  think  we  must 
agree  that,  unless  youth  is  taught  thrift, 
pauperism  will  ler^gthen  and  strengthen 
from  t^  point  in  time.  A  grievous  out- 
look, to  be  forestalled  at  any  cost. 

There  is  need,  therefore,  to  drill  thrift 
into  children;  let  the  experts  busy  them- 
selves on  methods.  The  whole  field  of 
economics  must  be  opened  earlier  and 
charted  more  simply.  Is  it  not  odd,  in  a 
nation  that  bows  down  to  economic 
fact,. to  find  the  teaching  of  that  eco- 
nomic theory  almost  wholly  a  college 
monopoly?  It  ought  to  be  possible  to 
begin  the  teaching  of  economics  in  the 
kindergarten,  and  to  bring  the  pupil 
along  so  that,  before  he  becomes  a  part 
of  the  economic  machine  which  supplies 
human  wants,  he  may  understand  at 
least  its  delicate  nature.  Suppose  a 
child  of  five  were  set  moving  a  given 
number  of  blocks  from  this  space  to 
that  by  hand  —  an  hour's  work.  Then 
suppose  the  child  were  given  a  basket 
to  ease  the  job  —  time,  ten  minutes. 
Then  suppose,  further,  that  an  intelli- 
gent teacher  explained  that  the  basket 
was  capital,  the  result  of  previous  thrift, 
of  labor  in  past  time.  That  lesson  would 
stick.  Somehow  to  get  this,  and  other 
fundamentals,  into  the  mind  when  it  is 
plastic,  is  the  supreme  educational  task 
of  the  future. 

So  with  the  idea  of  law.  My  children 
know,  among  other  surprising  things. 
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will  read,  discuss,  and  enjoy  the  noblest 
works  of  man.  And  some  among  them, 
have  no  fear,  will  create  as  well  as  re- 
create. 

But  the  programme,  after  all,  may  be 
left  safely  to  the  specialists,  now  that 
the  problem  is  stated  for  their  attention. 
They  may  have  been  a  bit  tardy  in  see- 
ing how  the  Iron  Man  is  frustrating 
their  efforts,  and  why;  but  that  is  be- 
cause they  have  been  concentrating 
upon  an  even  more  wonderful  mechan- 
ism—  the  human  mind.  Let  them 
quarrel,  as  no  doubt  they  will,  over  the 
details  of  the  progranune;  but  they  can 
be  trusted  to  accept  the  statement,  — 
once  they  square  the  facts  by  the  rule  of 
reason,  —  that  the  welfare  of  our  peo- 
ple and  the  preservation  of  our  institu- 
tions depend  upon  our  educating  youth 
to  use  reasonably  and  gloriously  the 
growing  leisure  which  the  common  use 
of  automatic  machinery  has  in  store  for 
humanity. 

Iron  Man  in  International  Politics,^) 
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her  husband,  will  give  me  shelter  during 
the  winter. 

I  left  the  capital,  Thorshavn,  at  early 
dawn,  on  an  open-decked  motor-boat, 
which  was  heavily  laden  with  passen- 
gers, luggage,  freight,  the  mail,  Iceland 
fishermen's  sea-chests,  three  sheep,  a 
cow,  and  a  large  cask  of  soft  soap,  which 
leaked  badly  and  soon  spread  itself  over 
everything  and  everybody  on  board. 
Later,  rain  fell,  and,  mixing  with  the 
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This  cottage  is  perched  b 
»ve  the  sea,  so  close  tha 

packing-case  table,  I  i 
1  water  and  distant  fjeld 
itber,  the  great  surges  8< 
to  overwhebn  Kvisten. 

dizzy  at  first,  and  to  ^ 
s,  I  must  rise  and  look 
ire  rocks  and  the  grass 
I  Kruse  trading-post,  anc 
X  shelter  bigh-prowed  f 
len,  Svanen,  Hvalen 
the  Eagle,  the  Swan, 

Family. 
The  village  of  Eide  (pror 

huddled  along  the  fj 
tb  between  two  islanc 
es  of  sea.  On  the  nor 
rm-bleached  grass  fields 
either  side,  and  a  pond, 
g  dike  of  up-tossed  be 
es  from  the  lonely  North 

east,  a  great  solemn 
rs  precipitous  cliiTs  tv 
I  above  the  surf,  and 
ing,  'Thus  far.'  I  don' 

fancy  that  makes  th< 
ters  seem  sterner,  more 
n  those  of  the  east  or  wc 
r  nights  the  glory  of  th< 

sunrise  both  are  there 
vember,  the  sun  is  far  a^ 
shallow  arc  in  the  soutl 

have  been  busy  with  ; 
winter  —  salting  mutt 
^,  ordering  supplies, 
:es  with  soil,  and  plantii 
rectives  of  a  too  fishy, 
^es  and  parsley,  cress,  a 
il  anti-scorbutics,  the  na 

8S.' 

Lmalya's  quarters,  callec 
le,  Kvisten,  are  on  the 
ly  of  terms,  and  often,  s 
mstairs  with  a  little  of 
[lip  or  a  cup  of  canne 
I  Amalya  coming  up  i 
d  fish  or  a  pancake, 
am  to  have  three  lam 
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other  island.  The  first  one  came  in  mid- 
October,  escorted  from  the  landing- 
phce  by  a  score  of  small  boys.  It  was 
dismaying  to  be  confronted  by  a  whole 
lamb,  —  intact,  —  but  Amalya  kindly 
oflktated  as  mistress  of  ceremonies.  Ole 
Jtkob,  a  neighbor,  was  asked  to  kill  and 
dress  it  in  the  cellar,  I  peering  down 
fetrfuUy  from  time  to  time  through  a 
trap-door  in  the  kitchen.  Ole  Jakob  had 
half  the  tallow,  the  feet,  fifty  ore  (about 
fourteen  cents),  and  two  cigars,  and  de- 
clared himself  more  than  satisfied,  — 
handsomely  paid,  in  fact,  —  and  sent 
his  thanks.  I  replied,  politely,  through 
Amalya,  that  the  thanks  were  to  him. 

Amalya's  family  has  whale-meat, 
salted,  to  eke  out  winter  supplies.  I 
have  eaten  fresh  whale-meat  scores  of 
tiroes  and  found  it  very  good  —  almost 
like  beef.  But  it  changes  sadly  when 
kept  in  brine,  and  has  a  curiously  per- 
vasveodor.  The  days  when  Huset  has 
whale  for  dinner,  Kvisten  ventilates 
diligently,  loses  interest  in  cooking,  and 
takes  gloomy  views  of  the  war. 

I  find  that  many  people  think  my 
name  is  Mistela.  Not  knowing  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Miss,  and  adding 
it  to  my  surname,  they  think  it  a  Chris- 
tian name,  like  Marguerite  or  Malene. 
I  Eke  it  as  I  hear  it  from  a  group  of 
chiUren.  'Here  comes  Mistela,'  I  hear 
theoMer  ones  say;  'now,  bid  good-day 
prettily  to  Mistek.'  And  as  I  pass,  they 
raise  half-frightened  eyes  to  me  and  say 
in  soft  chorus,  'Godan  dagur,  Mistela.* 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  we  are 
packed  away  in  heavy,  low-lying  clouds 
that  turn  even  midday  to  twilight. 
Storms  and  heavy  rain  day  after  day. 
Green  slime  growing  on  the  little  lanes, 
rocks,  and  cottage-walls.  Housework  is 
diffioilt  in  the  uncertain  light.  There  is 
a  feeling  like  black  cobwebs  before  the 
eyes.  While  I  wait  for  the  light  to 
brighten,  the  shadows  deepen  and  the 
brief  day  has  passed.  A  lantern  is  an 
indispensable  part  of  Kvisten's  outfit. 


When,  in  late  afternoons,  a  bit  of  war 
news  is  telephoned  to  the  doctor,  he 
writes  it  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  puts  it 
in  a  little  frame  that  hangs  on  the  out- 
er wall  of  a  cottage.  Buffeted  by  the 
storm,  I  makea  zigzaggy  progress  up  to 
that  cottage,  where  a  group  of  men  are 
burning  their  fingers  with  matches  and 
growling  about  the  doctor's  writing. 
Often  I  am  kept  there  long,  reading  by 
the  light  of  my  lantern  the  message,  as 
others  join  the  group,  and  feeling  very 
bashful  about  my  queer  pronunciation 
of  Danish. 

Am  I  or  am  I  not  a  Kalve  Konef 
That  means  a  halibut  woman,  one  who 
possesses  mysterious  powers  that  can 
charm  a  big  halibut  to  the  hook  of  a 
fisherman.  But  the  fisherman  must  have 
promised  her  verbally,  or  in  his  thoughts 
at  sea,  the  heiiu  —  a  choice  bit,  cut 
from  the  fish  between  the  fore-fins. 
And  for  this  beitu  no  thanks  should 
ever  be  given,  though  pleasure  may  be 
indirectly  expressed.  Last  week,  a  num 
on  the  fishmg-bank  promised  me  the 
beitu,  and  a  few  minutes  later  he  was 
having  a  sharp  fight  with  a  halibut  that 
weighed  ahnost  two  hundred  pounds. 
When  he  came  with  the  beitu,  Amalya, 
who  was  speaking  Faroe-ese  for  me,  ex- 
plained that,  of  course,  Mistela  under- 
stood that  no  thanks  were  to  be  given 
for  it,  but  she  was  awfully  glad  to  have 
it,  and  considered  it  handsomely  done 
of  him.  Two  dayB  later,  another  man 
promised  me  the  beitu,  and  caught 
nothing.  So  what  is  one  to  think? 

December  22, 1914. 
A  British  trawler  came  in  this  morn- 
ing to  get  supplies  for  the  homeward 
run.  I  saw  the  ship's  boat  nearing  land, 
and  knew  I  would  be  needed  to  help 
with  the  *  trawler  English.'  I  found 
Neils  already  in  difficulty  about  'grub,' 
*bac,'  and  'tatc«,'  which  the  man  had 
demanded.  During  the  next  hour  I 
made  acquaintance  with  [dug,  shag. 
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and  cavendish,  helped  to  make  out  at* 
testations,  and  sent  a  messenger  among 
the  cottages  to  find  potatoes.  The  man's 
face  looked  drawn  and  heavily  lined, 
though  he  was  not  yet  middle-aged.  I 
understood  it  when  he  told  me  that  he 
had  been  in  the  mine-sweepers'  brigade. 
Two  of  their  vessels  had  disappeared, 
leaving  no  trace  of  crew  or  wreckage. 
The  man  expected  to  reach  port  by 
Christmas,  and  I  asked  him  about  the 
homeward  run  —  whether  he  followed 
all  the  prescribed  routes  of  the  Admiral- 
ty. *Huh!'  he  exclaimed,  with  con- 
tempt, *if  we  did,  we'd  never  get  any 
furrader.  Run  for  it  and  take  yer  chan- 
ces. That's  the  only  way!' 

He  gave  me  no  thanks  for  my  help, 
no  word  of  farewell.  He  gathered  up 
his  purchases,  paused  in  the  doorway, 
and  looked  with  weather-wise  eyes  on 
land  and  sea.  'Wind's  against  us,'  he 
muttered;  'everything's  against  us'  — 
and  so  departedly  sadly. 

Later.  I  have  heard  that  his  ship  has 
been  shelled  and  sunk,  but  what  has  be- 
come of  the  sad  little  man  I  do  not 
know. 

Our  letters  to  England  now  go  first  to 
Copenhagen,  then  to  Aarhus  in  Den- 
mark, then  by  a  butter-and-bacon 
freighter  back  the  whole  length  of  the 
North  Sea,  north  of  the  Orkney  Isles, 
and  down  the  west  coast  of  England  to 
Manchester  or  Liverpool.  Time,  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-six  days. 

Yesterday  a  little  deserter  from  Ger- 
many had  tea  here.  Really  he  is  from 
Slesvig.  He  explained  earnestly,  *Papa, 
Danish;  mama,  Swedish.  Bom  in  Ger- 
many, but  not  a  German!'  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  how  well  he  speaks  Dan- 
ish, though  Germany  has  done  all  in  its 
power  since  1864  to  suppress  the  lan- 
guage. When  he  tried  to  speak  English, 
he  mixed  it  with  Grerman.  His  elder 
brother  had  been  killed  in  the  first  days 
of  the  war.  His  best  friend  was  called  to 
service,  but  an  accident  delayed  him. 


Next  morning  his  young  wife  recdved 
the  message,  'Two  hours  late.  Shot.' 
That  was  too  much  for  the  little  Sles- 
viger.  He  would  rather  be  shot  as  a  de- 
serter than  fight  for  Germany.  He  was 
a  meek,  pallid  boy,  but  his  eyes  fairly 
blazed  as  he  told  of  the  death  of  his 
friend.  Many  adventures  he  has  had, 
many  narrow  escapes,  but  now  he  has  a 
British  pass,  is  cook  on  a  fishing  vessel, 
and  eventually  will  go  to  Denmark. 

Man^  1, 1915. 
The  winter  passes  quickly,  and  it  is 
time  to  think  of  garden-plots.  Kvisten 
has  lately  been  deeply  involved  in  po- 
tatoes. Food-supplies  are  uncertain, 
and  the  Governor  urges  all  to  plant  as 
many  potatoes  as  possible,  and  new 
varieties  have  been  sent  from  Denmark. 
I  think  my  faulty  Danish  is  responsible 
for  the  arrival  from  Thorshavn  of  more 
kinds,  in  larger  numbers,  than  I  had 
expected.  It  has  been  a  time  of  stress, 
looking  each  potato  sternly  in  the  eye, 
to  see  if  it  means  to  sprout.  I  have 
made  a  little  collection  for  each  family 
of  the  Kruse  clan,  two  other  friends, 
and  myself.  Nine  families,  and  five  va- 
rieties for  each  family,  and  each  variety 
to  be  kept  separate  and  correctly  hu 
beled,  and  I  to  cook,  eat,  work,  and 
sleep  in  the  midst  of  it  all.  By  bedtime 
so  many  potatoes  had  been  imprinted 
on  my  retinas  that,  when  I  closed  my 
weary  eyes,  I  could  distinctly  see  pota- 
toes, brilliantly  illuminated,  floating  in 
space.  And  now  in  the  dim  light,  under 
my  cot-bed,  my  packing-case  table, 
wherever  there  is  a  place,  are  potatoes 
in  shallow  boxes,  standing  prettily  in 
rows,  making  sprouts. 

Jviy  \5,  1915. 

I  was  going  to  show  Eide  what's 
what  in  the  way  of  little  gardens,  but 
this  is  a  bad  ice-year  in  the  far  North. 
Those  Greenland  ice-floes  will  not  go. 
They  drift  and  pack  and  drift  again,  be- 
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ing  ship  at  sea.  Torrents  of  icy  rain  and 
masses  of  sea-water  carried  horizon- 
tally through  the  air  bombarded  the 
house,  and  on  the  northern  side  forced 
their  way  through  every  crevice  and 
joist  and  crack.  Under  the  eaves,  in  the 
sloping  closets,  Josefine  and  I  crawled 
on  all  fours,  with  lanterns,  exhuming 
the  contents,  while  Omma  brought 
sacks  and  mops,  buckets  and  tubs.  In 
Kvisten,  with  its  thin  roof  of  zinc,  its 
walls  of  two  layers  of  planks,  the  up- 
roar was  so  great  that  we  had  to  shout 
to  be  heard.  Yet  above  it  all  sounded 
that  high  shrill  crying  —  the  vox  hu" 
mana  of  a  hurricane. 

During  the  worst  gusts  there  was  a 
curious  lifting  sensation,  as  if  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong  with  the  attrac- 
tion of  gravity.  It  was  singularly  dis- 
concerting to  lose  all  sense  of  weight 
and  stability,  and  feel  that  Kvisten 
might  whirl  away  like  a  pack  of  cards. 
What  a  night  that  was,  we  thinking 
that  the  roof  would  go,  the  house  be 
carried  from  its  foundations,  and  then 
what  would  Amalya  do?  For  in  that 
time  of  fear  Amalya's  little  son  was 
born.  I  had  him  in  my  charge,  five 
minutes  old,  —  so  blue  and  cold  he  was, 
—  and  held  him  close  in  the  skirts  of 
my  red  wrapper,  while  the  window- 
frames  sucked  out  and  in,  and  the  cur- 
tains blew  in  the  icy  drafts.  Oh,  poor 
little  man  —  to  come  into  the  world  on 
such  a  night! 

I  make  from  time  to  time  tentative 
efforts  to  secure  a  passport,  but  they 
come  to  naught.  I  am  in  the  diplo- 
matic jurisdiction  of  Copenhagen;  but 
with  this  troublesome  heart  the  long  and 
very  dangerous  journey  to  Denmark  is 
impossible.  I  would  venture  the  shorter 
one  to  Scotland,  if  I  could  get  a  pass- 
port. I  wrote  explaining  fully  how  I 
was  situated,  that  a  '  personal  applica- 
tion' could  not  be  made,  and  giving  the 
best  of  credentials.  Such  a  trusting, 
naive  letter  it  was  —  so  sure  that  there 
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odor  has  been  added  to  Eide's  general 
fishiness.  House-fathers  and  mothers 
arc  trying  out  highly  unpleasant  fish- 
liv^rg.  Small  boys  are  fishing  for  cod- 
lings. The  old  folks  are  praying  that 
the  Lord  will  send  a  flock  of  driving 
wbales,  to  give  food  and  light  for  the 
coming  winter.  And  the  smiths  have 
^thered  in  all  the  old  cans  and  every 
scrap  of  tin  and  brass,  and  are  experi- 
menting on  little  fish-oil  lamps.  They 
require  a  reservoir  above  the  burner,  a 
pressure  to  force  the  oil  up  to  the  wick. 

The  truth  is,  petroleum,  postal  rights, 
and  other  desiderata,  are  denied  us  be- 
cause the  British  Government  is  afraid 
that  the  Faroes  will  be  used  as  a  supply 
station  for  German  submarines. 

It  is  surprising  what  can  be  done  in 
contriving  ways  and  means.  The  soles 
of  my  felt  shoes  are  quite  worn  out,  and 
I  have  re-covered  them  with  a  piece  of  a 
neighboring  fisherman's  discarded  trou- 
sers, giving  in  return  a  little  flour.  Anna 
has  made  a  fine  pair  of  shoes  for  her  lit- 
tle girl  from  a  fifteen-year-old  felt  hat. 
I  bartered  three  envelopes  the  other 
day  for  a  lamp-chimney  with  a  broken 
top,  a  handkerchief  for  a  small  cod,  and 
I  have  known  a  large  spoonful  of  soft 
soap  to  be  'swapped'  for  three  hairpins. 

20  October,  1917. 
We  have  a  new  baby,  a  frail  little 
creature,  unfit  to  bear  the  coming  win- 
ter. She  is  not  six  weeks  old,  an  age 
when  the  normal  child  is  a  little  pig, 
with  unawakened  intelligence.  This 
dear  baby  looks  from  one  to  another 
with  bright,  questioning  eyes,  earnestly, 
adly,  and  yet  with  a  sweet  composure 
that  seems  strange  in  such  a  helpless 
mite.  We  laugh  at  her,  and  tell  her  that 
she  need  n't  put  on  such  dignified  airs, 
that  we  mean  well,  even  if  our  manners 
are  not  as  fine  as  hers.  I  suppose  she 
seems  older  because  there  is  no  baby 
fat  lo  hide  the  pure  oval  of  her  face  and 
the  fine  lines  of  neck  and  shoulders. 


We  have  had  heavy  rains  and  a  low 
temperature  since  the  middle  of  July. 
Even  now,  between  snow-squalls,  hay- 
making is  going  on.  Many  are  bearing 
home  the  half-dry  hay,  to  spread  it  out 
in  their  little  cellars.  Wretched  food  it 
will  be  for  the  poor  cows;  but  there  is 
nothing  else  to  give  them. 

so  January,  1918. 

Eide  had  a  'dry  Christmas'  (no  spir- 
its for  sale),  and  so,  for  many  women 
and  children,  a  happier  Christmas  than 
usual.  We  made  a  quite  charming  Uttle 
tree  from  a  piece  of  spar,  with  sticks  in- 
serted here  and  there  for  branches,  and 
covered  with  heather  and  crowberry. 
Amalya  fished  out  some  decorations 
from  her  childhood  days;  there  were 
some  little  toys  sent  in  August  from  a 
Scottish  friend.  I  made  cornucopias 
with  the  colored  illustrations  of  a  Lib- 
erty rug-and-carpet  catalogue  (and 
very  pretty  they  were),  and  from  bees- 
wax cast  ashore  from  a  torpedoed  vessel 
we  had  little  brown  candles,  which 
spluttered  briskly  as  they  burned,  from 
the  sea-salt  in  them.  We  had  long  been 
saving  from  our  flour- and  sugar-rations, 
and  by  an  elaborate  system  of  barter 
and  by  mutual  gifts  in  the  Kruse  clan, 
we  managed  to  have  some  good  Christ- 
mas food,  and  sugar-candies  and  ginger- 
nuts  for  the  tree.  It  was  really  some- 
thing Uke  a  Danish  Christmas,  with  the 
singing  of  the  Christmas  songs,  'Still 
Night,  Holy  Night,'  and  'A  ChUd  is 
bom  in  Bethlehem.' 

We  are  having  a  terrible  winter. 
Such  cold  has  never  before  been  re- 
corded in  the  Faroes.  This  long  siege 
began  on  December  first.  I  was  at  the 
window  after  dinner,  wondering  at  the 
strange  ashy-red  color  on  the  fjelds, 
when,  with  a  noise  like  thunder  on 
Kvisten's  roof,  all  was  blotted  out,  as  if 
a  gray  blanket  had  been  thrown  across 
the  window.  The  gale  raged  with  hur- 
ricane force  until  the  next  morning. 
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sible.  Could  I  get  to  Thorshavn  in  time 
to  go  on  the  Chaldur?  Would  she  go 
to  Scotland  on  her  way  to  Denmark? 
Was  my  promised  passage  assured, 
when  scores  of  passengers  on  the  spot 
were  clamoring  to  go?  I  dared  not  let 
myself  think  of  the  parting  from  those 
who  had  become  so  dear  to  me.  Silence 
seemed  the  only  way  of  getting  through 
with  it.  Once  I  said  shakily,  'Amalya, 
you  know  what  is  in  my  heart? ' — *  Yes, 
Nella,  I  know.'  Then,  just  in  time,  the 
storm  subsided. 

Our  boy  at  the  last  would  not  say 
good-bye.  'Nella  was  bad.  Nella  should 
not  go  to  England.  Nella  should  stay 
in  Kvisten  always.' 

It  was  a  small  party  that  set  forth  in 
the  tiny  fishing  motor-boat.  Our  hous^ 
father  at  the  helm,  a  brother-in-law  at 
the  engine,  two  neighbors  as  assistants, 
Fru  Kruse  and  I  the  passengers.  The 
box-like  pit  where  whelks  for  bait  are 
kept  had  been  cleaned  out,  and  Fru 
Kruse  and  I  sat  down  there,  with  our 
heads  peering  out  above  the  rim.  A 
piece  of  canvas  stretched  overhead  kept 
out  the  rain.  And  so  we  chug-chug- 
ged southward,  hour  after  hour,  in  the 
gently  falling  rain,  toward  Thorshavn, 
where  I  was  to  see  a  pony  and  a  tree  for 
the  first  time  in  five  years.  Part  of  the 
time  we  were  between  the  islands,  then 
on  the  open  sea,  past  treacherous  reefs 
and  sucking  whirlpools  ofi*  the  Stromo 
coast,  where  many  a  boat  has  'gone 
away.'  Then,  as  we  rounded  a  point  of 
land,  we  saw  on  the  far  southern  hori- 
zon a  faint  smudge  of  smoke.  That  was 
our  Chaldur,  and  she  will  take  me  south 
to  Scotland. 
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*  Between  the  bridge  and  the  river 
there  is  time  for  an  act  of  perfect  con- 
trition,' my  pious  French  playmates 
used  to  tell  me.  I  knew  very  little  about 
'acts'  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  and 
the  phrase  puzzled  me;  but  it  stuck.  It 
stuck  like  that  other  formula  we  were 
all  brought  up  on,  about  remembering 
the  whole  of  your  past  life  as  you  rise 
for  the  third  time  before  definitely 
drowning.  I  cannot,  of  course,  verify 
the  first,  and  verifications  of  the  second 
are  chancy.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  deal  of  subconscious  philosophy  can 
be  formulated  in  a  few  seconds,  if  the 
seconds  are  sufficiently  uncomfortable. 
There  is  something  about  a  brief  sharp 
instant  of  fear,  especially  when  there 
are  no  steps  that  can  be  taken,  that 
makes  one  know  a  lot  of  things.  The 
shock  pieces  together  your  hitherto 
random  inferences,  and  you  behold, 
with  apocalyptic  suddenness,  a  mental 
pattern.  For  example:  — 

The  other  evening  I  attended  a  car- 
nival. The  phrase,  I  know,  is  absurd; 
but  in  our  village  the  only  thing  you 
can  do  with  a  carnival  is  to  attend  it  — 
precisely  as  if  it  were  a  Chautauqua. 
Wo  are  not  very  riotous,  and  our  vacant 
lots  are  very  small.  *  Carnival '  is  rather 
the  name  of  our  intention  than  of  our 
achievement.  The  American  Legion 
chose  to  caU  it  a  carnival,  —  having 
got  used,  in  France,  to  a  grand  scale 
of  doing  things,  —  and  we  rather  liked 
the  term  ourselves.  We  are  too  small 
for  circuses,  or  band-concerts,  or  the 
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legitimate  drama.  Rummage  sales  for 
charity  are  about  our  size.  So  when  we 
take  over  an  empty  lot  and  officially 
place  a  carnival  upon  it,  —  as  if  we 
were  Paris  or  New  Orleans  or  Honolulu, 
—  we  grow  a  little  excited,  especially  if 
there  are  children  in  the  family,  wbuose 
natural  bedtime  is  eight  o'clock  (day- 
light-saving). 

We  set  out:  two  parents,  a  son,  and 
a  godfather.  Of  course,  it  was  only  the 
vacant  lot  opposite  the  old  athletic 
field,  but  who  knew  what  the  L^ion 
might  have  done  to  it?  Both  the  male 
parent  and  the  godfather  belong  to  the 
Legion,  but  they  had  no  idea.  Son 
knew  that  there  was  a  merry-go-round 
and  a  Ferris  wheel.  The  grown  gentle- 
men of  the  party  were  rather  cynical: 
they  were  going,  *to  take  the  boy.*  But 
I  have  found  that  the  greatest  moral 
advantage  of  living  in  a  small  academic 
town  is  to  give  one  back  some  of  the 
illusions  of  youth.  You  break  your 
neck  getting  to  see  things  that  you 
would  not  turn  your  head  for  in  New 
York  or  (I  suppose,  since  the  new  cen- 
sus, one  must  say)  Detroit. 

The  most  exciting  moment  of  the 
great  war  was  not  August,  1914,  or 
April,  1917,  or  November,  1918.  It  was 
about  10.30  P.M.  of  that  hot  Sunday 
in  July,  1918,  when  the  Crown  Prince, 
with  all  his  staff  and  three  hundred 
thousand  German  soldiers,  had  surren- 
dered to  the  Allies.  They  had  not  sur- 
rendered in  Europe,  unfortunately*  — 
only  in  Princeton,  —  but  I  assure  you 
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with  buckets  of  gasoline  for  the  de- 
frauded engine.  The  crowd  grew:  half 
of  Naples  and  two  thirds  of  the  black 
belt,  with  an  aggressive  sprinkling 
from  Jewry,  surged  waist-high  about 
the  demobilized  guardians  of  the  gate. 
But  finally  the  lath-like  mechanism  was 
pronounced  in  order,  and  boy  and  god- 
father climbed  into  the  last  empty  car. 
We  stood  and  watched  their  revolutions, 
eyes  fixed,  it  seemed,  on  the  zenith, 
while  Naples  prodded  and  Lithuania 
kicked  our  ankles.  Atlantic  City  would 
not  have  known  there  was  a  wheel 
there;  but  to  me  it  took  on  the  matured 
shape  of  Adventure.  My  husband  was 
as  gallant  as  on  the  verge  of  Molokai  or 
Halemaumau;  he  did  not  prophesy,  he 
did  not  warn,  he  did  not  frown.  *A11 
right,  if  you  want  to '  —  and  as  son  and 
godfather  got  off,  we  leaped  into  the 
empty  car. 

And  this  is  what  I  was  coming  to,  in 
all  these  weary  paragraphs:  my  bit  of 
bridge-and-river,  third-time-rising-and- 
sinking  philosophy.  We  rose,  we  at- 
tained the  height,  we  swung  on  in  the 
downward  loop  —  once  and  once  only. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  revolutions 
they  give  you  for  your  money;  but  I 
knew  that  one  was  all  I  could  bear.  I 
said,  *Do  you  think  they  would  stop 
and  let  us  off?  *  —  and  left  the  rest  to  G. 
I  knew  that  he  would  get  me  off  if  possi- 
ble, and  that  he  would  not  say,  'I  told 
you  so.'  These  are  good  things  to  be 
able  to  count  on.  After  one  imnatural 
glimpse  of  the  dim  New  Jersey  plain 
beneath  us,  I  had  shut  my  eyes  —  I 
who  like  heights.  I  was  not  sick,  I  was 
not  giddy,  I  was  physically  quite  com- 
fortable; but  I  found  myself  hesitant 
to  intrude  upon  the  stars  at  their  own 
front  doors.  I  like  to  lie  on  a  rock  ten 
thousand  feet  in  air  and  feel  that,  if  I 
blew  hard,  I  could  blow  a  planet  clean 
out  of  place,  or  disarrange  Orion's  belt. 
I  am  always  hoping  to  double  the  ten 
thousand;  then,  for  one  instant,  I  shall 
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thing  to  have  and  a  seemly  thing  to 
keep.  Otherwise  life  is  not  worth  the 
complex  cost  of  reproduction.  Funda^ 
mentally  speaking*  we  fear  death.  It  is 
the  negation  of  everything  we  spend 
our  breath  and  strength  upon,  the  re- 
iuetio  ad  absurdum  of  all  our  activity, 
the  very  contrary  of  all  our  attempts. 
Religion  and  philosophy  have  decked 
it  out  and  given  it  an  honorable  place 
in  the  scheme  of  things.  But  the  race 
saves  its  life  if,  according  to  its  own 
code  of  decency,  it  can.  Dying  is  some- 
thing the  race  prefers  not  to  do.  'I 
would  rather  die  than '  is,  in  the  common 
speech  of  the  world,  the  ne  plus  tdtra  of 
aversion.  All  this  is  instinctive.  When 
we  develop  inhibitions  and  complexities, 
there  are  many  things  in  life  to  which 
death  would  be  preferable.  But  if  you 
Ibten  only  to  the  deepest  voice  within 
^-ou,  you  fear  death  as  spontaneously  as 
>x)u  blink  your  eye  to  avoid  the  mote 
that  seeks  it.  The  man  who  throws  his 
Kfe  away  for  nothing  is  a  fool;  but  — 
let  us  be  absolutely  honest:  he  is  in 
wme  sort  a  pleasant  incident.  He  has 
expressed  an  extraordinary  and  tonic 
scora. 

All  subject  peoples  have  been  glad- 
dened by  the  fool  who  defied  the  tyrant. 
To  anyone  who  tells  us  that  death  is 
cheaper  than  life,  we  listen  incredulous- 
h%  but  with  joy.  The  person  who  has 
demonstrated  that  doing  something 
totally  unimportant  is  more  fim  than 
keeping  alive  makes  the  man  in  the 
street  draw,  for  an  instant,  a  freer  breath. 
It  makes  him  feel  that  death  is  only 
Mumbo^umbo,  after  all.  To  be  sure, 
the  man  in  the  street  will  always  say 
that  the  person  who  has  done  this  for 
him  is  insane.  But  at  the  back  of  beyond 
~  in  his  secret,  savage  heart  —  he  will 
have  liked  it.  He  will  not  admit  that  he 
has  liked  it;  for  after  that  one  blink,  he 
becomes  a  citizen  again.  We  judge  so 
quickly,  trained  by  the  ages,  that  the 
soddoi  pleasure  is  gone  almost  before 


we  have  enjoyed  it.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that,  for  a  half-instant,  the  sensa- 
tion has  been  pleasurable. 

We  lil^e  death  to  be  insulted,  though 
we  have  been  taught  to  be  very  polite 
to  him.  Our  rules  and  codes  must  of 
necessity  be  made  up  more  out  of  our 
knowledge  than  out  of  our  instincts. 
Yet  into  most  of  our  conventions,  in- 
cluding that  of  *  being  a  sport,  *  instinct 
must  to  some  extent  enter.  Finding 
out  X  is  education;  to  feel  delightful- 
ness  in  danger  is  instinct.  Primitive 
man  knows  that  Nature  is  a  brute.  He 
will  propitiate  her,  —  he  must,  —  but 
if  he  can  make  an  impudent  gesture  at 
her  behind  her  back,  he  will  surely  do 
it.  If  he  can  defy  the  elements,  he  will 
defy  them.  If  he  can  contrive  a  mech- 
anism that  flouts  the  law  of  gravity,  he 
will  patronize  that  mechanism  in  thou- 
sands. Romance  —  his  only  ally  against 
Nature  —  will  steady  his  soul  while  he 
does  it.  In  most  cases,  x  is  what  you 
win  from  Nature  when  you  have  blulTed 
successfully.  To  be  a  sport  in  the  finest 
sense,  perhaps  you  must  have  the  poker 
face. 

Man's  implacable  resentment  against 
the  conditions  of  life  lies  at  the  heart  of 
all  this  business.  We  become  rational 
by  canny  observation  of  the  bonds  that 
restrain  us.  To  be  irrational  is  to  pre- 
tend to  ignore  them.  Real  freedom  does 
not  lie  that  way,  because  our  limitations 
bring  us  up  very  short.  Real  freedom  is 
free  will  operating  in  a  deterministic 
universe.  Our  philosophy  professors 
used  to  explain  it  to  us  in  collie. 
Within  the  prison  walls  it  is  better  to 
confine  one's  self  to  the  hundred-yard 
dash.  Surely  you  are  happiest  when 
you  curb  your  desires  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility.  No  man  but  a  fool  enters 
for  a  Marathon  race  when  the  barbed 
wire  is  going  to  stop  him  so  soon.  But 
when  we  see  him  start  as  for  his  Mara- 
thon, we  forget  the  barbed  wire  for  an 
instant  —  until  he  crashes  into  it,  that 
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ried  and  settled  in  the  same  city.  It 
happened  that  they  were  all  intimate 
friends,  and,  when  their  husbands  left 
them  for  club  dinners  at  their  old  uni« 
versity,  the  women  put  on  tea-gowns 
and  sallied  forth  for  a  genial  evening. 
To-night,  Tina  Metcalfe  had  given 
them  a  delicious  dinner,  and  they  had 
made  themselves  comfortable  in  her 
beautiful  great  library,  a  bridge  table 
waiting  for  some  enthusiasts  in  the 
corner,  with  fresh  packs  and  shaded 
light  in  readiness. 

But  apparently  the  hostess  had  some 
itory  worth  waiting  for.  They  were  all 
vomen  in  early  middle  life,  though  one 
would  not  have  thought  of  them  in  con- 
oectiOQ  with  any  definite  number  of 
years,  so  alert,  so  soignSeSt  so  powerful 
they  seemed  in  their  splendid  confidence 
— not,  to  be  sure,  the  joyous  confidence 
(^  youth,  strong  because  it  is  untested, 
bat  the  solid  self-assurance  of  satisfac- 
tory accomplishment. 

Mrs.  Metcalfe  threw  away  her  ciga- 
rette and  clasped  her  lovely,  slender 
hands  about  her  knee,  leaning  forward 
that  she  might  look  into  the  fire  and 
vmi  the  curious  faces  of  her  guests. 

*ril  have  to  go  way  back,'  she  said, 
'to  the  fall  directly  after  it  happened. 
I  had  tak^i  out  my  Christmas  list  and 
ns  going  over  it.  You  know  the  way 
h*8  arranged  —  Jim's  family,  my  fam- 
ily, children,  personal  friends,  and  so 
fcrth — and  the  very  first  name  under 
"friends"  was  Violet  Osborne.  I've 
often  wondered  what  it  was  about  her 
that  made  hers  the  first  name  on  any 
list;  but  I  am  sure,  with  all  of  us,  the 
first  person  we  thought  of  for  a  big  din- 
ner or  a  tete-IUtdte  lunch  or  a  Christmas 
presoit  was  Violet. 

*Wdl,  anjrway,  I  was  checking  the 
bt,  and  almost  involuntarily  I  started 
to  cross  off  her  name.  Then  it  occurred 
tome  what  a  ghastly  thing  it  was  to  do 
—  as  if  she  were  dead;  and  she  was  not 
detd,and  her  name  where  it  was  showed 


what  she  had  meant  to  me.  It  started 
me  thinking  about  it  for  the  first  time 
all  alone  like  that.  Ofcourse,  I'd  talked 
it  over  and  talked  it  over  with  all  of 
you  and  with  Jim,  and  we'd  always 
come  back  to  the  same  point  —  if  only 
there 'd  been  some  excuse!  If  only 
Harry  Osborne  had  been  a  brute,  cruel 
or  unfaithful  to  her,  or  even  awfully  un- 
attractive or  horribly  poor  —  anything 
would  have  done,  so  that  we  could 
honestly  have  said,  "Poor  Violet!" 
But  there  was  n't  any.  She  was  young, 
she  was  beautiful,  she  was  adored;  fur- 
thermore, Harry  Osborne  was  rich  and 
worshiped  her. 

'Then  suddenly  I  realized  that  all 
that  was  the  very  excuse  for  Violet. 
If  Harry  has  been  a  beast,  it  would 
have  been  her  job  to  stick  it  out  for  his 
sake  and  the  children's  —  after  all,  if 
she  had  been  unhappy,  she  would  have 
renounced  very  little.  But  this  —  this 
giving  up  of  everything  that  she  valued 
so  tremendously,  must  be  something 
more  than  mere  passion.  We  speak  of 
dying  for  a  person  we  love  —  it's  prac- 
tically what  Violet  did  for  Cyril  when 
she  went  away  with  him,  not  away 
from  a  brutal  husband  and  sordid  home, 
but  away  from  the  most  congenial  at- 
mosphere that  ever  surrounded  a  gay 
and  fascinating  woman.  As  for  leaving 
Harry  and  the  children,  it  was  of  course 
horrible,  but  she  left  them  to  the  pity  and 
affection  of  coimtless  friends  and  each 
other  —  for  herself,  outer  darkness  and 
Cyril  Stanton. 

*I  hope  you  understand  what  I'm 
trying  to  say.  At  the  time  the  lack  of 
any  circumstances  which  would  have 
made  the  world  more  charitable  toward 
what  Violet  had  done  suddenly  glorified 
her  act  to  me,  and  she  stood  out  in  my 
mind,  superhuman,  capable  of  so  much 
more  than  we  who  judge.  It  seems 
rather  an  anticlimax  to  add  that  I  did 
n't  scratch  her  name  off  the  list.  In- 
stead, I  sent  her  a  little  lacquer  match- 
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box,  and  months  later  I  had  a  funny 
little  scrawl  from  her»  from  somewhere 
in  Spain.  Apparently  it  had  pleased 
her.' 

No  one  spoke  for  the  few  moments 
Mrs.  Metcalfe  remained  silent.  Eku^hof 
the  women  conjured  visions  of  them- 
selves busily  erasing  the  name  of  Violet 
Osborne  off  their  various  lists,  and  each 
of  them  realized  why  Tina  Metcalfe 
meant  more  to  them  than  any  of  the 
others.  Her  low,  pleasant  voice  con- 
tinued:— 

*The  second  part  of  my  story  takes 
us  to  when  we  were  caught  in  Europe 
after  the  war  broke  out.  We  were  lucky 
in  getting  to  England,  where  Jim  found 
he  could  be  of  service  to  our  Embassy, 
so  we  stayed  on.  Thanks  to  a  succes- 
sion of  foreign  governesses  in  my  far- 
away childhood  and  a  natural  linguistic 
ability,  I  was  able  to  be  of  some  use, 
too ;  but  the  excitement  and  one  harrow- 
ing story  after  another  rather  did  me  up, 
and  Jim  insisted  I  take  a  week  off  or 
else  give  up  entirely.  We  compromised 
on  my  going  to  Sevenoaks  for  a  week- 
end. I  had  spent  a  summer  there  once, 
when  I  was  a  little  girl  and  my  family 
were  on  the  continent.  I  remembered 
the  Crown  Hotel,  and  that  there  was 
a  lovely  garden  behind  it,  and  Knoll 
House  with  a  great  park  full  of  brows- 
ing deer.  I  thought  it  would  be  rather 
fun  to  renew  associations  after  so  many 
years  —  at  least  it  would  be  restful, 
after  London  and  my  work  there. 

*  Jim  motored  me  down  from  town  on 
Saturday  afternoon;  but  as  he  had  to 
hurry  back  to  the  Embassy,  he  left  me 
feeling  frightfully  lonely  and  depressed, 
and  I  felt  for  a  few  moments  that  Jim 
was  right,  and  that  I  was  indeed  *'all 
in."  That  made  me  want  to  cry;  but 
after  a  bit  I  got  hold  of  myself,  and  I 
asked  one  of  the  waiters  if  I  could  n*t 
have  a  sort  of  tea-supper  in  the  garden, 
as  I  did  n*t  feel  fit  enough  to  stay  up  for 
the  late  dinner. 


'He  was  most  sympathetic  and  ar- 
ranged everything  beautifully,  and  I 
was  beginning  to  feel  much  less  forlorn, 
when  I  suddenly  looked  up.  There,  sil- 
houetted against  the  dark  square  of  the 
open  door,  stood  Violet  Osborne.  She 
did  n't  see  me.  I  had  a  succession  of  the 
queerest  feelings  sitting  there  looking 
up  at  her.  The  first  was  curiosity,  pure 
and  simple  —  what  did  she  look  like? 
But  the  answer  was  obvious  —  lovelier 
than  ever;  and  then  a  funny  feeling,  al- 
most anger,  came  over  me.  I  thought 
of  myself  and  all  of  you,  and  how  we, 
who  had  honored  our  marriage-vows 
and  the  many  responsibilities  of  our 
complicated  lives,  had  grown  into  mid- 
dle-age, careful  of  our  figures  and  skin 
and  hair,  while  Violet,  who  had  shirked 
everything,  remained  the  embodiment 
of  Youth.  She  was  leaning  against  the 
casement  of  the  door,  talking  to  some- 
one in  the  room  inside;  and  when  she 
smiled  and  her  face  lit  up  in  that  glo- 
rious  way  it  used  to,  something  in  me 
melted,  and  I  wanted  nothing  so  much 
as  one  of  those  smiles  for  myself. 

*Put  I  was  shy  about  approaching, 
—  shy  as  if  I  had  been  the  social  out- 
cast, —  and  something  warned  me,  as 
I  looked  at  her,  that,  unless  I  could  make 
the  spirit  in  which  I  went  to  her  intelli- 
gible to  her,  she  would  have  none  of  me. 
One  hint  of  patronage,  of  curiosity,  and 
she  would  be  up  in  arms.  So  I  waited, 
and  finally  it  seemed  that  her  compan- 
ion was  no  longer  in  the  room,  for  she 
talked  no  more.  Soon  she  stepped  out 
on  to  the  path  and  came  slowly  toward 
me.  My  heart  contracted  with  each 
step,  but  she  never  looked  my  way  and 
soon  she  was  next  my  little  table.  So 
then  I  said  the  most  inane  thing  that 
ever  came  into  a  human  head;  but  I 
was  delighted  to  hear  my  voice  sound 
quite  natural.  ''I  double  two  no 
trumps,*'  I  said. 

*0f  course  she  turned,  and  in  a  min- 
ute we  were  in  each  other 's  arms,  laugh- 
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ing,  crying,  talkiiig  in  a  ridicidous,  hys- 
terical way. 

'Finally*  she  gasped*  "'You  darling, 
you  always  did  double  me." 

*And  I  said,  "But  you  did  play  such 
rotten  bridge,  Vi.  It  must  have  been 
very  expensive  for  you." 

She  nodded  solemnly  and  adorably. 
"It  was,  frightfully,"  she  said,  "but 
yxm  would  all  play,  and  I  had  to  be  with 
you  all." 

'This  from  the  woman  who  had  left 
us  all,  you  understand,  fully  realizing 
what  it  would  mean.  She  sat  with  me  a 
while,  and  I  explained  why  I  was  at 
Sevenoaks,  and  about  my  tea^-supper; 
and  she  told  me  that  she  had  taken  a 
small  house  near-by,  and  that,  owmg  to 
»me  hitch  in  her  household,  they  were 
short  of  Sunday  provisions  and  she  had 
driven  in  to  town,  preferring  to  wait  at 
the  Crown  while  the  stable  boy  col- 
lected packages. 

*"I  try  to  get  away  for  a  little,  every 
day,"  she  said.  And  then  she  told  me 
how  very  ill  Cyril  had  become.  That 
was  the  first  time  she  had  mentioned 
him  and  her  face  seemed  transfigured. 
"Tina,"  she  said,  "he  suffers  most  aw- 
fully, and  yet  he  never  complains.  I 
feel  it  must  be  a  relief  to  him  to  have 
me  away,  so  he  can  give  in  for  a  little 
while." 

'It  was  time  then  for  her  to  go  back; 
and  as  she  stood  up,  I  marveled,  but 
quite  without  anger,  at  her  beauty  and 
virility.  I  asked  if  I  might  see  her  and 
Cyril,  and  it  was  settled  I  should  limch 
with  them  the  folfowing  day.' 

Mrs.  Metcalfe  paused  again.  She  was 
trying  to  create  an  effect  upon  her  hear- 
ers, and  she  doubted  if  she  was  succeed- 
ing. Also,  from  now  on,  her  story  was 
more  difiicult  and  less  dramatic.  She 
relinquished  her  position  before  the  fire 
and  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  smoking 
agam,  and  giving  an  occasional  spas- 
modic kick  with  her  crossed  foot,  which 
b^rayed  her  nervousness.   She  would 


have  given  much  for  some  sign  of  sym- 
pathy or  appreciation  from  some  one  of 
her  audience;  but  except  for  Esther 
Davis,  she  had  no  idea  how  her  story 
was  being  received.  They  were  inter- 
ested, she  knew,  and  she  had  no  fear 
that  they  would  criticize  her  own  ac- 
tions; but  whether  or  not  she  was  arous- 
ing their  old  affection  for  Violet  Osborne 
she  could  not  tell. 

*I  drove  out  to  their  place  on  Sun- 
day,' she  continued.  *  It  was  very  much 
what  you'd  expect:  shabby,  pictur- 
esque, and  inconvenient,  with  Violet's 
taste  everywhere,  —  in  the  chintz,  the 
ornaments,  the  flowers,  —  but  nothing 
in  the  least  luxurious.  Violet  herself 
was  in  wonderful  spirits,  and  she  amused 
Cyril  and  myself  all  through  lunch,  so 
that  our  laughter  removed  any  possi- 
ble embarrassment.  After  lunch  she 
sent  him  to  lie  down  on  a  long  chair  in 
the  Sim,  and  she  and  I  started  out  for  a 
walk.  And  at  once  her  gayety  fell  away 
from  her,  leaving  something  terribly 
tragic  and  earnest  beneath.  She  asked 
me  how  Cyril  seemed  to  me. 

'"He's  thin,"  I  said,  "but  otherwise 
in  excellent  form.  Surely  you're  not 
seriously  worried,  Vi." 

*  "The  doctors  think  he  may  live  a 
year,"  she  said,  quite  simply  and  with 
so  little  emotion  in  her  voice  that  it 
soimded  flat  and  harsh.  I  started  to 
speak  but  she  interrupted  me.  "Don't 
please  talk  about  it,  Tina,  darling  — 
except  for  this  one  thing  that  I've  got 
to  say.  I  want  you  to  know  always  that 
in  what  I  did  the  questbn  of  ri^t  or 
wrong  does  n't  enter  —  it  was  the  only 
thing  possible.  I'm  sorry  about  hurting 
Harry  and  the  children;  but  I  have  n't 
had  time  to  be  sorry  very  much.  I'll 
have  all  the  rest  of  my  life  for  that;  but 
while  I've  got  Cyril,  I'm  glad  every 
minute,  and  I  can't  wish  anything  dif- 
ferent that  might  affect  the  wonder  of 
the  present.  And  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I'd  rather  have  had  these  few 
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crimson  months  than  all  the  long,  gray 
years  that  make  up  some  lives  which 
people  call  respectable  and  successful. 
And  yet  I'm  not  even  so  awfully  sorry 
it 's  going  to  end  like  this,"  she  said  very 
gently;  "when  a  man's  old  he  wants  his 
friends  and  his  children  and  his  clubs 
and  all  his  comforts,  and  Cyril  would 
n't  have  any  of  those,  poor  darling;  but 
when  he  goes  away,  he'll  still  be  quite 
young,  and  he'll  never  have  wanted 
anything  very  much  —  but  me." 

*  We  were  very  silent  until  just  before 
I  left,  when  she  asked  me  about  the 
children  —  hardly  trusting  herself  for 
the  first  question,  and  then  her  eager- 
ness was  tragic:  how  often  did  I  see 
them^  how  did  they  look?  what  did 
they  wear? — her  hungry  eyes  straining 
to  see  the  visions  my  answers  conjured 
for  her.  But  when  Cyril  appeared  to  bid 
me  good-bye,  she  was  quite  serene;  not 
gay,  as  at  lunch,  but  deeply  content  to 
be  in  his  dear  presence  once  more.  I 
think  she  was  almost  glad  when  I  left 
them  alone,  though  then,  of  course,  she 
could  not  guess  how  short  their  time 
together  was  to  be.' 

Again  the  speaker  paused.  Everyone 
in  the  room  knew  the  immediate  sequel 
to  the  story:  the  Metcalfes  had  come 
home  very  unexpectedly,  and  a  few 
weeks  later  Cyril  Stanton  had  died. 
One  of  the  women,  the  soft-hearted 
Esther  Davis,  wept  a  little;  but  from 
the  others  there  was  no  sound;  no  one 
commented  on  the  story,  no  one  seemed 
inclined  to  gossip  over  its  details.  Mrs. 
Metcalfe  spoke  again,  but  this  time  not 


in  the  low,  sympathetic  voice 
used  formerly;  she  had  sudde 
very  tired  and  old  and  depress 
her  voice  soimded  harsh  and  qi 

'Needless  to  say,  I  have  not  t 
all  this  to-night  without  a  purpos 
Stanton  died  a  year  ago,  an 
then  Violet  has  been  nursing 
in  Serbia.  Now,  it  seems,  she'i 
well  done  up  and  Harry  Osbom 
to  take  her  back.' 

Five  women  stiffened.  Thiswi 
even  to  Esther  Davis. 

*  As  you  know,  he  never  divor 
Cyril  Stanton  was  a  Catholic, 
never  could  have  married  him  c 
and,  in  spite  of  everything.  He 
always  been  in  love  with  her 
willing  to  come  back  on  one  a 
—  if  you  want  her.  She  does  11 
you  to  accept  her  out  of  charity 
she  confesses  no  sin,  is  unrepei 
her  act,  but  she  realizes  that 
women  can  more  or  less  reinst 
It  sounds  a  worldly,  snobbish  1 
say,  but  it 's  true  —  if  we  take  h 
she's  back  more  or  less  wh 
started  from;  though,  mind  3 
could  n't  do  it  without  Harry  ai 
than  Harry  could  do  it  without  1 
without  us  she  won't  come,  kno 
she  does  that  it's  social  damna 
her  girls.' 

Mrs.  Metcalfe  stood  up  and 
across  the  room  —  at  the  d< 
paused. 

*Your  answer  must  be  unar 
she  said,  'and  I  must  cable  her  2 
cision  at  once.' 
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A  FURTHER  CONSIDERATION 


BY  HANS  COUDENHOVE 


is  that  all  native 
oh,  look  upon  the 
r,  who  has  robbed 
ry;  although  the 
►t,  of  course,  the 
',  but  only  as  far, 
cerned,  that  they 
)w  than  they  were 
feel  that  a  griev- 
ly  of  them  look 


upon  anything  for  their  relief  or  com- 
fort that  Europeans  do,  only  as  a  small 
part-payment  of  a  debt. 

But  manifestations  of  gratitude  do 
occasionally  occur,  mostly  on  the  part 
of  children,  who  are  probably  instigated 
to  them  by  their  mothers.  Many  years 
ago,  a  little  Swahili  boy  in  the  hospital 
in  Zanzibar,  to  whom  an  orange  was 
brought,  handed  it  back  and  begged 
that  it  should  be  given  to  the  kind  lady 
who  had  put  medicine  on  his  sore  eyes. 
In  British  East  Africa  I  once,  without 
the  slightest  danger  to  myself,  rescued 
a  little  boy  from  drowning.  A  month 
afterward  he  appeared  in  my  camp 
with  a  dozen  eggs,  for  which  he  refused 
to  be  paid.  He  must  have  collected 
them  one  by  one,  for  they  were  all 
rotten! 

Negroes  do  not  feel  as  we  do,  or,  if 
they  do,  they  show  their  feelings  in 
a  different  way.  I  once  had  a  Kikuyu 
servant,  an  excellent  fellow,  named 
Tairara.  We  were  camped  for  some 
time  in  the  Mweli  hills,  in  the  Sayidie 
Province  of  British  East  Africa,  and  the 
village,  a  market-place,  was  periodically 
visited  by  Waduruma  and  Wanyika, 
who  came  from  a  considerable  distance, 
to  get,  by  barter,  what  articles  they  re- 
quired. Tairara  had  already  spoken  to 
me  about  one  of  his  sisters,  who,  years 
before,  had  been  kidnaped  from  her  na^ 
tive  country  and  taken  to  the  coast. 
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^d  one  day,  sure  enough,  just  as  i 
tory-book,  the  two  met  in  the  pri 
>al  street  of  Mideli.  The  emotion 
Tairara  was  genuine  and  violent  an 
nust  say,  most  affecting.  He  sat  on 
jound,  holding  with  one  hand  the  h^ 
\{  his  sister,  who  was  standing  near  h 
v^hile,  with  the  open  palm  of  his  ot 
Land,  he  kept  beating  the  grou 
md,  all  the  time,  tears  were  stream 
rom  his  eyes.  The  sister  showed  m 
sss  emotion.  She  looked,  if  anythi 
ather  embarrassed. 

Well,  I  left  them  in  this  positi 
Vhat  followed,  however,  was  the  ci 
•us  part  of  it.  From  that  day  onw 
hey  took  no  more  notice  of  one  anot 
han  if  they  had  been  strangers!  I  i 
hem  pass  each  other  a  week  or  so  Ic 
without  exchanging  even  a  word;  i 
^hen  I  asked  Tairara  how  that  was, 
eply  was  to  the  effect  that  they  I 
ow  met,  and  that  the  incident  ^ 


No  native,  I  think,  would  hesitate 
fidorse  the  opinion  of  Bernard  Sha 
harming  heroine.  Miss  Lydia  Car 
rhen  she  coldly  remarks  that  *griel 
wo  years'  duration  is  only  a  bad  hal 
!*o  the  native,  there  is  a  time  for  g 
nd  a  time  for  pleasure,  which  may 
Bmate  without  transition.  Also, 
ives  are,  I  believe,  able  to  produce  er 
ion  at  will;  at  least,  the  women  t 
it  the  wakes  after  the  death  of  a  n 
ive  or  acquaintance,  their  wails  are 
ompanied  by  genuine  tears;  yet  h 
efore  and  after,  they  are  absolutely  \ 
oncerned,  as  if  nothing  had  happen 

Ties  of  affection  are  strongest 
ween  mother  and  child,  setting  aside 
ransitory  attachments  of  paramoi 
'hey  are  deep  and  lasting,  and,  in  so 
ribes,  manifest  themselves  in  a  tou 
ig  way.  Among  the  Wabuanji  e 
^akissi,  for  instance,  the  son,  e^ 
^hen  he  is  grown  up,  when  he  encoi 
*rs  his  mother,  steps  aside  and  kne 
own,  and  in  this  attitude  waits  ui 
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s,  a  Ngoma  from  the  north  of 
whose  name  was  Barbarossa. 
"^****  are  notorious  for  their 
jir  pride,  their  cunning, 
3  of  their  character;  and 
;  no  exception.  He  left 
ife  and  two  little  child- 
stance  that  did  not  pre^ 
soon  forming  a  new  tie 

r  his  attachment  was  a 
charms,  a  widow,  with 
Iren  and  some  means, 
isly  lived  much  among 
3ssed  Swahili  fashion, 
•  way,  quite  a  swell.  I 
is  that  took  so  strong  a 
'ossa's  imagination;  he 
ed  savage  when  he  first 

Durage  this  liaison,  as  I 

go  back  to  his  family; 
on  it  as  a  passing  flirta- 
,  one  day,  I  happened 

about  his  return  home, 
tically  declared  that  he 
in  leave  the  Shire  High- 
3W  love. 

d,  reminding  him  of  his 
hildren. 

\:  *But  don't  you  know 
^hen  a  man  leaves  his 
ther  takes  over  his  fam- 
id  my  children  are  now 
brother.' 

t  this  infatuation  would 
me,  and,  in  the  mean- 
aged  as  much  as  possi- 

his  mistress,  who  lived 
3  away,  in  the  village  of 
IS  supposed  to  be  her 
e  she  became  pregnant, 
k1  the  catastrophe.  She 
d,  and  that  beast  of  a 
d  a  messenger  to  inform 
er  death  until  after  she 
I. 

the  poor  fellow  looked 
Led,  and  then  recovered 


so  rapidly  from  his  grief,  to  all  apj 
ances,  chatting  and  laughing  just  ai 
fore,  that  I  thought  that  here  was 
other  example  of  native  shallownei 
feeling.  I  was  mistaken.  Three  < 
later,  during  a  heavy  downpour  of 
which  deadened  all  sounds,  he  hai 
himself  in  his  hut,  which  stood  n 
hundred  yards  from  my  own. 

I  decided  that  he  must  be  bi 
alongside  the  woman  whom  he 
loved  so  much,  and  dispatched  a  i 
senger  to  the  chief  to  inform  him  tl 
would  send  up  the  body  for  burifi 
soon  as  I  should  have  got  the  eight 
riers  required,  whom  I  was  expect 
But  before  they  had  arrived,  my  i 
senger  came  back  in  breathless  hast 
say  that  the  chief  and  the  villager 
fused  to  allow  Barbarossa  to  be  bu 
in  their  burial-ground,  because  he 
not  belong  to  the  same  tribe.  I 
back  word  to  say  that  I  should  use  f 
if  they  persisted  in  their  refusal,  an 
last  they  gave  way  and  the  two  no^ 
side  by  side. 

I  intended  to  adopt  the  baby, 
was  then  still  alive;  but  it  folio we< 
parents  into  the  grave  a  few  w 
later,  because,  so  I  was  told,  its  fos 
mother's  milk  did  not  agree  with  ii 

n 

The  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  c 
to  let  Barbarossa  be  buried  along 
his  mistress,  because  he  did  not  bel 
to  the  same  tribe,  is  significant  of 
native  clannishness,  which  cannot  I 
been  exceeded  by  the  particularisr 
the  small  German  principalities  be 
1870.  Although  it  undoubtedly  ha 
disadvantages,  both  for  the  adminis 
tor  and  the  missionary,  the  fact  thfi 
it  lies  the  chief  European  safeguard 
the  future  is  so  obvious,  that  all 
tempts  to  'educate'  the  native  out  < 
ought  to  be  made  punishable  by  la 

In  East  and  Central  Africa,  the 
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change  of  children  for  food  m  periods  of 
dearth  is  a  common  transaction;  and, 
heartless  though  this  kind  <of  bargain 
appears  to  be,  it  must  be  ^admitted  that 
it  is  one  by  which  both  sides  profit.  B^ 
sides,  in  my  own  experience,  the  okild* 
ren,  after  years  have  passed  since  the 
famine,  frequently  return  to  their  old 
home  of  their  own  accord. 

In  Ukinga,  until  a  few  years  ago, 
not  always  under  the  stress  of  hunger, 
children  were  sold  to  lake-shore  dwell- 
ers for  a  basket  of  fish  each,  but  the  dis- 
tance from  the  range  to  the  lake  is  in 
reality  so  small,  that  the  sale  really  only 
amounted  to  sending  the  child  to  the 
lake  to  be  taught  to  fish  and  row,  and 
accepting  a  basket  of  fish  in  celebration 
of  the  occasion. 

It  was,  of  course,  quite  different  in 
the  old  days  of  slavery,  when  children 
thus  sold  had  to  follow  their  new  mas- 
ters to  the  coast.  Mr.  Giraud,  a  French 
naval  officer,  who  visited  the  lake  re- 
gion in  the  early  eighties,  relates  how 
disgusted  he  was  with  a  mother  who, 
after  she  had  sold  her  little  girl  to  a 
trader  from  the  coast,  turned  round, 
without  the  least  sign  of  emotion,  and 
went  her  way  without  once  looking 
back.  He  says  that  he  intended  to  buy 
back  the  child  and  return  it  to  its  moth- 
er; but  that  the  latter 's  callousness  de- 
terred him  from  doing  so.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  the  poor  woman  did  not  feel  a 
great  deal  more  than  Mr.  Giraud  gives 
her  credit  for.  He  expresses  equal  dis- 
gust with  the  child,  because  it  was  soon 
laughing  and  playing  with  another 
child.  Perhaps  the  tears  came  at  night. 

Although  natives  are  capable  of  form- 
ing strong  ties  of  affection  or  love,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  deny,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that 
they  are,  like  the  man  in  Christmas 
carols  who  had  lost  his  heart,  utterly 
incapable  of  feeling  pity  for  suffering 
fellow  creatures,  man  or  beast.  They 
never  volunteer  to  lend  a  hand  for  the 


necessary  functions  arorni 
Many  a  time,  sick  people,  i 
could  not  be  brought  to  n 
ever  so  «hort  a  distance,  1 
was  not  onejLmong  the  id 
surrounded  them  who  w 
to  biing  them;  and  the  sai 
pened  when  a  sick  man's  I 
cleaned,  or  an  ointment  ap] 
the  Wayao,  the  most  grasj 
tribes  with  which  I  am  t 
traveler,  surprised  by  a  1 
of  rain,  and  seeking  shelte 
but  imder  the  overhangi 
hut,  unless  the  owner  ha{ 
relation,  is  mercilessly  cha 
less  he  agrees  to  pay  as 
times,  as  sixpence. 

The  death  of  a  Euro] 
even  if  they  appear  to  Ik 
him,  does  not  seem  to  affc 
the  least.  As  a  rule,  they 
they  can,  being  present  i 
bed  of  a  master,  —  parti 
within  reach  of  an  authorit 
they  are  afraid  of  inquirii 
when  down  with  fever,  ha 
deserted  by  'boys,'  who 
my  last  moment  had  com 

But  they  do  not  go  far 
vest  is  expected.  The  li 
Baker,  that  'great  hunter. 
Sir  Samuel  Baker,  told  n 
when  he  was  lying  ill  wi 
apparently  unconscious  ij 
the  wilds,  he  heard  his  de v( 
who  were  squatting  just 
tent,  settle  how  they  ^ 
among  themselves  their  n 
as  soon  as  he  died,  the  oi 
watch,  another  this,  anoth 
yet,  although  strict,  Bakei 
ous  master. 

But  the  master,  to  the  i 
the  source  of  food,  and  no 
that.  I  remember  how  one 
mountains,  when  I  was  wa 
steep  incline,  followed  b] 
servants,  I  happened  to  sli| 
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nation  of  anxiety.  I  looked 
tified  about  his  concern  for 
n,  and  the  faithful  creature 
o  will  feed  me  if  you  fall  down 
liis  child  of  Nature  was  noth- 
;  frank.  Once  he  commented 
Iden  tooth  I  am  afflicted  with, 
aid,  ^ou  would  like  to  cut  my 
hile  I  sleep,  and  run  away  with 
il' 

ASter,'  he  replied,  'who  could 
El  thing  now,  with  so  many 
karis  about!' 

must  be  said,  in  justice  to 
Lt  natives  do  not  look  upon 
the  same  light  that  we  do.  I 
d  men  who  were  suspected  of 
[eeping  sickness  discuss  the 
Ly  eagerly  and  with  a  great 
iterest,  entirely  as  if  they  had 
ng,  not  about  themselves,  but 
mgers. 

^  as  is  well  known,  are  admi- 
icsand,  during  the  war,  imita- 
»eople  dying  and  being  killed 
eat  feature,  and,  I  regret  to 
It  source  of  amusement,  in  the 
On  one  occasion  I  witnessed 
3sentation,  to  an  audience 
of  all  the  people  in  my  camp, 
f^oneting  of  a  man.  The  actor 
ivalided  Askari,  who  had  en- 
service  a  short  time  before, 
cut  downward  from  the  left, 
her  in  the  same  direction  from 
then  one  upward,  from  the 
then  a  terribly  realistic  imita- 
e  death-rattle.  The  audience 
;hted;  my  cook,  the  brute, 
o  much  that  he  had  to  lie  on 
d. 

m 

»t  to  be  expected  that  people 
o  indifferent  to  the  sufferings 
hould  be  actuated  by  softer 
L  their  attitude  toward  the  an- 
iom.  In  general,  they  do  not 
their  way  in  order  to  inflict 


pain,  but  they  are  completely  indiffer- 
eat  to  the  sufferings  of  animals,  and 
they  all  delight  in  killing.  It  really  does 
appear  as  if  the  witnessing  of  the  tran- 
sition from  life  to  death  in  another 
creature  gave  the  savage  a  peculiarly 
gratifying  sensation.  Where  they  com- 
mit acts  of  cru|lty,  they  are  generally 
meant  as  reprisals  of  a  wholly  irrational 
and  wanton  kind;  as  for  instance,  when 
they  cut  off  the  beaks  of  birds  which 
they  have  caught  feeding  on  their  fields ; 
or  when  they  pull  out  the  tongue  of  a 
live  chameleon,  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  chameleons  frighten  them;  or 
when  they  hang  dogs  which  have  com- 
mitted a  larceny.  Negro  children,  I 
think,  are  not  naturally  as  cruel  as  the 
children  of  Europeans,  although  they, 
too,  enjoy  walking  about  with  a  mis- 
erable little  bird  fluttering  on  a  string 
fastened  to  its  leg,  as  does  the  son  of 
Rubens  in  his  father's  famous  picture. 

Unfortunately,  the  generality  of  Eu- 
ropeans do  not  find  it  worth  their  while 
to  try  to  teach  the  native  to  exercise  a 
little  kindness  toward  his  dumb  breth- 
ren, and  sometimes,  alas,  they  are 
themselves  the  very  pioneers  of  cruelty 
toward  animab.  Years  ago,  when  I  was 
living  in  a  part  of  British  East  Africa 
where  settlers  were  still  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  and  the  aborigines  still 
almost  untouched  by  civilization,  there 
appeared  a  taxidermist  who  collected 
small  mammals  for  a  great  museum, 
and  the  parasites  of  small  mammals  for 
a  private  gentleman  —  a  happy  com- 
bination. 

Up  to  then,  in  that  locality,  I  had  not 
seen  a  single  act  of  cruelty  to  animals 
committed  by  young  or  old,  although, 
or  possibly  because,  the  inhabitants 
were  fearless  hunters  of  wild  beasts. 
But  this  state  of  affairs  was  now 
changed,  almost  at  a  moment's  notice. 
All  the  little  boys  and  some  adults  were 
called,  rewards  were  lavishly  promised, 
and  the.  chase  began.    Whoever  has 
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records  of  naturalists  in  both  hemi- 
es,  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  per- 
^  natives  to  abstain  from  wounding 
liming  specimens  which  they  bring 
br  one  intact  animal  they  injure  a 
I.  There  was  no  exception  to  this 
n  this  instance,  a9d,  worst  of  all» 
Ells  not  needed,  or  nast  repair,  were 
y  refused. 

emember  one  particularly  odious 
Tence.  Some  boys  had  brought  a 
tity  of  live  bats,  fastened,  for  con- 
nce  of  transport,  to  a  string,  like 
eads  of  a  necklace,  the  string  pass- 
hrough  a  hole  which  had  been 
in  each  bat's  wings!  But  the  taxi- 
ist  had  no  more  use  for  bats,  and 
3d  to  take  them;  and  so  the  lot 
imply  thrown  away  by  the  side  of 
Dad,  alive  and,  of  course,  not  un- 
for  where  is  the  negro  who  would 
the  trouble  to  untie  a  knot,  un- 
ompelled  to  do  so  by  necessity? 
is  will,  to  some  people,  appear  a 
thing  only;butwho  can  doubt  that 
taxidermist  has  sown  a  seed  which 
n  the  future,  cause  much  suffering 
incalculable  number  of  living  crea- 
?  As  he  was  a  peripatetic  taxider- 
the  place  where  I  met  him  was 
Dne  in  a  hundred, 
the  lover  of  animals  it  must  also 
natter  of  great  regret  that  the  dif- 
L  commissions  on  tropical  diseases 
to  use  native  help  when  they  experi- 
on  animals;  for,  given  the  negro's 
)n  for  imitation,  and  his  passion 
howing  off '  before  other  natives, 
hudders  at  the  thought  of  what 
helpers  may  be  doing  after  they 
returned  to  their  homes, 
hough  natives  love  to  see  animals 
especially  mammals,  they  often 
to  take  the  trouble  to  finish  small 
ded  animals  and  birds,  and  will 
the  latter,  fluttering  and  strug- 
for  miles  and  miles,  to  their  place 
{tination.  It  is  pitiful  to  know,  in 
onnection,  that  both  settlers  and 


officials,  who  are  coUectii 
themselves  or  to  supply 
the  hope  of  perpetuating  a 
wise  doomed  to  oblivion, 
affixed  to  a  new  speciei 
are  in  the  habit  of  sendi 
equipped  natives  on  coUe 
tions,  which  sometimes  bu 
at  a  time.  It  is  all  done 
motion  of  science,  we  are  1 
dare  to  utter  a  mild  woi 
strance.  Many  a  poor  b 
mammal,  which  has  beei 
half  a  day,  alive  and  suffei 
able  torment,  if  it  had  the  ^ 
might  conceivably,  before 
a  variant  of  Madame  RoL 
exclamation  at  the  foot  of 

IV 

One  cannot  mention  the 
tude  toward  the  animal  k 
out  speaking  about  his  n 
the  'friend  of  man.'  It 
making  acquaintance  witi 
dogs  of  native  villages  tl 
understands  why  Moses 
dog,  forever,  as  an  unclea 
cept  in  those  regions  whc 
used  for  hunting,  when  so 
of  a  devoured  animal  somi 
his  lot,  he  feeds  only  on  m 
and  is  expected  to  do  so. 
tribes  the  licking  clean  of  1 
is,  as  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  admitted  part  of  a  < 
The  most  startling  of  the 
to  which  he  is  put,  ho\ 
among  the  Wangoni;  whe 
replace,  with  his  tongue, 
morning  tub!  This  is  dor 
matter  of  course,  the  m< 
times  helped  by  the  father 
baby,  while  the  dog  consci 
complishes  his  duty.  Thel 
seem  to  mind  it  much,  i 
mildly,  as  babies  will  do  w 
ject  to  being  washed.    £: 
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id  indignation  on  my  part, 
)t  witnessed  this  performance, 

with  imdisguised  astonish- 
he  part  of  the  parents, 
[lose    unfortunate    creatures 

rabbits!  It  is  a  pitiful  sight 
oor  native  bitch,  reduced  to 
ones,  trying  to  satisfy  the  rav- 
nger  of  half  a  dozen  half- 
ing  gluttons.  In  many  places 
,  hunting  either  in  packs  by 
s  or  with  their  masters,  have 
extirpated  whole  species  of 
imals.  In  Buanji,  where  they 
lerly  numerous,  all  the  mon- 
^e  been  destroyed  by  the  joint 
>f  man  and  dog;  and,  surely, 
Lo  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 

personal  acquaintance  of  a 
»  not  to  mention  the  famous 
Ly,  will  admit  that  one  mon- 
orth  a  hundred  native  dogs. 

to  the  greediness  of  certain 
J,  who  do  not  scruple  to  sell 
—  who  will  pay  almost  any 
hem  —  the  pups  of  large  Eu- 
'eeds,  these  nuisances  con- 
crease  in  number,  size,  and 

The  Wahehe,  in  what  was 
German  East  Africa,  keep 
,  not  only  to  hunt  with,  but 
d;  and  those  destined  for  that 
revented  from  moving  about 

by  having  one  of  their  legs 

train  their  dogs  for  the  hunt 
:  skill  and  cruelty.  Once,  in 
:stone  Range,  not  many  hun- 
3  from  my  tent,  and  before  I 
rfere,  a  native  from  Buanji, 

others,  had  been  chasing  a 
,  cudgeled  his  dog  to  death 
J  considered  that  he  had  been 
e  performance  of  his  duty, 
nders  why  administrators  do 
luce  a  native  dog-tax.  It 
ct  only  the  well-to-do,  and  an 
3d  evil  would  gradually  dis- 
I'here  would  be  no  necessity 


for  drastic  measures,  like  the  maroon- 
ing of  the  dogs  of  Constantinople. 

Among  the  hunting  tribes,  the  men 
are  incredibly  swift  of  foot.  I  have 
known  them  to  rim  down  a  buffalo,  and 
gpt  it,  too.  This  was  in  Ubena,  which  is 
a  hilly  country,  and  the  buffalo  must 
have  been  old,  as  I  have  tasted  of  its 
meat,  which  was  extremely  tough.  In  a 
flat  country,  I  think,  such  a  feat  would 
have  been  almost  impossible,  although 
I  have  been  told  by  natives  in  the  great 
plains  of  British  East  Africa,  that  men 
exist  who  will  nm  antelopes  down. 

The  pivot  around  which  all  native 
conceptions  of  life  turn  is  food  —  cha^ 
kvlal  To  eat  as  much  as  he  possibly  can 
at  one  sitting  is  looked  upon  by  every 
nativQ  as  a  sacred  duty;  and,  like  those 
dung-beetles  described  by  Henri  Fabre, 
he  never,  never  stops,  so  long  as  there  is 
anything  toeat  before  him.  An  American 
divine,  as  well  known  for  his  beautiful 
preaching  as  for  his  successes  with  the 
rifle  in  East  Africa,  has  told  us  how  a 
native  with  whom  he  remonstrated  for 
gorging  himself  with  the  meat  of  butch- 
ered zebras,  excused  himself  by  saying 
that  he  might  be  dead  by  the  morning, 
and  then,  what  an  opportunity  would 
have  been  lost!  If  you  ask  a  native  why 
he  goes  and  gets  married,  he  never  re- 
plies: 'Because  I  love  the  girl';  but  in- 
variably by  the  question:  'Who  is  to 
prepare  my  food?* 

It  is  quite  useless  to  try  to  give  na- 
tives extras.  I  often  start^,  but  always 
gave  it  up  again,  quite  disheartened. 
The  more  sugar  and  tea  you  give  them, 
the  quicker  they  finish  it.  They  have 
no  conception  of  husbanding  provisions, 
and  are  never  satisfied  or  grateful. 
There  are,  besides,  always  a  lot  of  hang- 
ers-on; and  the  servants  and  porters, 
who  fear  retaliation  in  a  moment  of 
penury,  simply  dare  not  refuse  to  share. 
As  one  said  to  me  once:  'If  a  man  sees 
that  I  have  got  something  that  he  has 
not  got,  and  if  I  refuse  to  give  him  some 
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of  it,  perhaps  some  day,  when  I  am  very 
hungry  and  without  food,  and  he  ha!s 
plenty  of  it,  he  will  also  refuse  to  share.' 

That  the  native  custom  to  share  all 
food  with  everybody  present  is  not,  as 
some  may  imagine,  the  outcome  of  al- 
truism, is  amply  proved  by  the  heartless 
attitude  toward  the  diseased  and  the 
disabled,  where  a  reversal  of  the  position 
appears  an  eventuality  too  remote  to  be 
worth  being  considered.  Although  all 
natives  know  how  to  cook,  roast,  fry,  to 
a  certain  point,  their  palate  is  absolute- 
ly devoid  of  taste.  The  great  majority 
will,  like  Mark  Twain's  Goshoot  Indi- 
ans, eat  anything  that  the  raven  and 
the  hyena  —  which  latter,  in  Africa, 
stands  for  coyote  —  eat  —  or  leave. 

The  variety  of  the  native  bill  of  fare 
is  enormous,  and,  roughly  speaking, 
implies,  besides  vegetable  food,  every- 
thing that  breathes.  Not  all  tribes, 
however,  are  so  catholic  in  their  taste. 
Some  will  look  with  disgust  on  what 
others  consider  a  delicacy,  and  vice  versa; 
and  Mohammedans  will,  although  they 
are  not  by  any  means  strict  as  re- 
gards the  ritual,  abstain  from  certain 
things  as  long  as  they  have  to  fear  the 
censure  of  public  opinion.  Unfortu- 
nately all  natives,  including  Mohamme- 
dans, eat  all  birds,  with  the  exception, 
in  some  cases,  of  birds  of  prey,  or  of 
birds  which  are  fetish,  like  the  ground 
hombill.  Not  even  the  smallest  birds, 
like  nectarines  or  waxbills,  are  safe 
from  pursuit  —  a  state  of  affairs  which 
clamors  for  legislative  interference. 

Rats  and  moles  are  in  great  demand 
among  many  tribes;  some,  like  the  Wa- 
hehe,  eat  dogs;  the  Wangoni  eat  cats; 
the  Wangulu,  snakes  and  lizards.  Sev- 
eral kinds  of  caterpillars,  both  smooth 
and  hairy,  are  collected  in  baskets  and 
eaten  as  a  relish  or  kitoveo;  locusts  and 
white  ants  replace  in  native  cuisine  our 
oysters  and  turtles;  and  some  people 
are  particularly  fond  of  a  large,  strong- 
smelling  tree-bug. 


But  if  the  white  man  a 
before  the  native  articles 
native  reciprocates  as  fai 
our  food-stuffs  are  concer 
food,  especially  since  the 
enormous  quantities  of  it  i 
try,  is  a  source  of  incessani 
inquiries.  Natives  have  of 
to  me  their  wonder  at  the 
of  things  which  European; 
them  could  not  be  persuac 
he  had  seen  in  a  tin  was  no 

A  settler  whom  I  knew  i 
poisoned  some  wild  dogs 
nine  and  then  buried  them 
lowing  day  several  men  ( 
and  asked  permission  to 
carrion,  in  order  to  eat  it. 
refused,  explaining  that  1 
been  poisoned;  but  they  ( 
the  night,  dug  the  dogs  o 
them  away. 

Once,  in  the  Transvaal 
tin  of  mortadeUa  di  Bologti 
ing  it  entirely  spoiled,  thre 
European  who  was  stayi 
presently  saw  my  headbo> 
tin,  and,  before  he  cou 
swallow  the  contents.  T 
pected  the  fellow  to  die 
poisoning,  but  nothing  h 
seemed,  if  anything,  rathei 
ful  after,  than  before,  his 

I  remember  that  once, 
camped  on  the  shore  of  L 
very  large  dead  fish  floatec 
poisoning  the  atmosphere 
fluvium.  Suddenly  I  notice 
of  my  men  rushed  to  the  1 
and  jumped  into  a  dugout 
asked  them  what  they  we 
reply  was,  that  they  wante 
fish  ashore.  'What  for?' I 
fied.  'Because  we  want  1 
screamed  a  peremptory  wai 
grudgingly  and  wondering 

Up  to  fifteen  years  ag< 
called  Kaffir  eating-houses 
native  mining  boys  used  to 
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9at  full  of  grubs.  They  said 
iier.  It  really  would  appear, 
i  and  other  instances,  as  it  the 
organs  of  wild  people  were 
d  on  a  model  different  from 

intity  of  food  that  a  single  na^ 
e  to  absorb  at  one  sitting  is 
al.  About  twelve  years  ago, 
in  British  East  Africa,  I  once 
;e  rhino  at  a  distance  of  about 
:rom  the  old  disused  house  of 
)i  Missionary  Society,  where  I 
at  the  time.  When  I  walked 
gun-bearer  ran  ahead  and 
immediate  neighbors,  mostly 
I  Wachagga  belonging  to  the 
I  met  these  people — eight 
the  gun-bearer  —  going  out 
1,  as  I  was  reaching  home, 
d  bathed  and  changed,  I  sent 
boys  into  the  next  village  of 
^eta,  a  mile  farther  back  in 
,  to  inform  them  also  of  ray 
Lhat  they,  too,  might  go  and 
,t  for  themselves  and  their 
KX)n  afterward  I  saw  them 
)ut,  past  my  house.  They 
►gain  toward  evening,  retum- 
and  I  noticed  that  they  were 
ing  anything  except  a  few 
ide.  I  asked  them  if  they  had 
ty,  and  received  the  despond- 
*  There  was  nothing  left  when 
I.'  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
liat  the  first  lot  of  eight  na- 
Aten  the  whole  rhino  in  a  few 
it  what  happened  was  prob- 
they  ate,  each  as  much  as  he 
y  inside,  and  then  took  away 
oulders  as  much  as  they  could 
tide,  having  first  cached  the 
My  gun-bearer,  a  few  days 
iU  with  an  intestinal  disease, 
h  he  died  within  a  month, 
do  not  look  upon  the  appro- 
f  foodstuffs  from  Europeans 
i/Vhen  caught  in  the  act,  they 
y  repudiate  the  charge  of 


theft.  They  look  upon  the  food  as  their 
due.  It  is  a  tribute.  Because  no  one  of 
their  race  would  refuse  them  part  of  his 
provisions  if  they  were  staying  with 
him,  they  think  they  are  entitled  to  part 
of  the  provisions  of  the  white  man;  and 
if  he  does  not  give  it  willingly,  they  take 
it.  Bernard  Shaw's  assertion,  that 
'what  an  Englishman  wants,  he  takes,' 
might  much  more  appropriately  be  ap- 
plied to  the  negro.  This  thieving  is  an 
institution  with  which  every  European 
has  to  reckon  —  a  fact  to  be  accepted. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  a  na- 
tive servant  in  whom  you  show  con& 
dence  will  try  to  live  up  to  it.  On  the 
contrary,  he  will,  as  a  general  rule,  con- 
sider your  confidence  as  an  invaluable 
asset  in  the  occasions  of  pilfering  that 
it  will  give  him.  And  the  women  are 
much  greater  thieves  than  the  men. 
They  know  practically  no  restraint,  and 
even  rob  each  other  incessantly,  even 
of  the  smallest  trifles,  or  of  medicines, 
bandages,  and  the  like.  I  have  known 
several  cases  where  natives  parted  from 
their  wives  because  they  could  not  keep 
the  latter  from  stealing. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember,  in  this 
connection,  that  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
mentions  the  incessant  pilferings  perpe- 
trated by  the  Askari  women  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  Soudanese  rebellion  in 
the  early  nineties.  England  was  then 
engaged  in  one  of  her  small  wars  in 
Equatorial  Africa,  and  the  women  who 
had  followed  the  black  soldiers  oom- 
mitted  such  depredations  among  the 
friendly  tribes,  that  they  had  to  be  sent 
back  to  Uganda.  This  their  husbands 
resented,  and  it  was,  if  not  the  only,  at 
least  the  principal  cause  of  the  ensuing 
revolt. 

I  mentioned  that  the  articles  coveted 
by  the  women  are  often  mere  trifles; 
but  this  applies  to  the  men  also.  It  is 
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rtainly  a  fact  that  nothing  is  too 
iled,  too  torn,  or  too  insignificant, 
find  a  collector;  which  does  not,  how- 
er,  mean,  that  natives  have  not  a  very 
ien  sense  of  the  value  of  things.  But 
ey  are  very  clever  in  turning  even 
liat  has  been  discarded  as  totally 
ilueless,  to  some  sort  of  use.  I  once 
.ve  a  native,  a  carver  in  wood  and 
ory  by  trade,  an  old  disused  sweater, 
»t  thinking  that  he  would  be  able  to 
m  it  to  any  account.  A  few  days 
ter  he  appeared  in  my  camp  with  a 
kish  white  cap,  culminating  in  a  red 
carde  made  out  of  a  strip  of  flannel, 
[lis  cap  was  the  tom-off  collar  of  the 
reater,  which  had  been  sewn  together 
I  one  side,  and  then  decorated  with  the 
carde.  Shortly  afterward  the  owner 
Id  me  that  he  had  found  a  purchaser 
r  his  novel  head-gear. 
If,  as  some  people  pretend,  the  secret 
making  poverty  endurable  —  of  re- 
nciling  champagne  tastes  with  a  lager- 
«r  income  —  lies  in  abstaining  from 
Ksessaries  and  indulging  in  luxuries 
stead,  the  negro  imdoubtedly  has 
[opted  this  method.  Hebuysunneces- 
ry  trifles  —  old  watches  past  repair, 
ELtchboxes  of  metal,  pencil-cases, 
liistles,  motor-goggles — at  ridiculous 
ices,  while  repudiating  almost  with 
dignation  the  suggestion  to  buy  rem- 
ies  for  his  own  or  his  own  people's 
e,  or  a  plate  or  a  tumbler  for  his 
lusehold.  The  latter  particularity,  by 
e  way,  presents  the  greatest  obstacle 
giving  a  native  any  medicine  to  take 
me  with  him.  How  can  one  expect  a 
smber  of  a  numerous  household,  in 
lich  the  only  drinking  vessel  consists 
an  old  condensed-milk  tin,  to  take, 
ery  two  or  three  hours  a  certain  num- 
r  of  drops  of,  say,  chlorodyne,  diluted 
water?  —  quite  apart  from  the  fact 
at  every  inhabitant  of  the  village 
>uld  insist  on  tasting  the  stuff!  In 
is  respect,  as  in  some  others,  the  Lat- 
axiom,  ddum,  rum  ontmufii,  mtUani, 


qui  trans  mare  currurd^  w 
apply  to  the  Ethiopian  in 
gree  as  to  the  Europec 
Booker  T.  Washington  tc 
a  negro  household  in  Vi 
could  boast  of  a  single 
found  a  piano?  This  ha 
ness  is,  perhaps,  a  manife 
artistic  temperament.  E 
seen  reproductions  of  tl 
drawings  of  the  Kalshari 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
this  gift  is  their  monopo 
coimtries  hundreds  of  n 
have  bought  littleclay  figu 
made  by  children  in  pis 
always  been  struck  by  tl 
accuracy  with  which  tl 
main  characteristics  had 
however  disproportionate 
ments.  Among  the  gro^ 
one  often  finds  real  artist 
sent  human  beings  and 
equal  skill.  As  an  avoca 
usually  runs  in  families 
from  father  to  son,  severa 
ing  sometimes  employed 
trade;  and  theself-manufa 
ments  which  they  use  a 
great  a  subject  of  surpri 
suit  produced. 

At  one  time  I  saw  a  gre 
of  these  carvers  in  wood  a 
was  a  Yao,  called  Beeb 
remarkable  creature,  whc 
posed  as  a  sample  of  the 
perament  quite  as  well  as 
Latin  art  student  picturec 
LaViedeBoheme.  Hislik< 
mals  were  extraordinarily 
casionally  somewhat  out  < 
but  he  also  gave  free  scop< 
imagination  by  inventing 
new  and  grotesque  shapes, 
was  brisk,  as  was  the  cm 
war,  he  lived  on  the  produ 
and  saw  only,  and  wall 
haughty  and  independent 
times  were  bad,  he  used  tc 
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fishing  in  almost  virgin  waters,  the 
great  forests,  the  aloneness,  the  real  es- 
cape and  change  from  that  world  which 
is  too  much  with  us  —  all  these  are 
pleasant  surplusage  in  American  moun- 
taineering, added  to  the  actual  climb- 
ing,'which  latter,  by  the  way,  you  do  — 
as  climbing  should  really  be  done,  to 
get  from  it  its  finest  flavor  —  on  your 
own,  unguided  and  unroped. 

It  seems  an  odd  thing  that  the  high 
peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  G)l- 
orado  Rockies  are  all  of  about  the  same 
height.  Take  the  highest  twenty  in  each 
of  the  two  mountain-systems,  and  not 
only  will  their  average  be  very  close  to 
14,000  feet  in  the  case  of  each  group, 
but  the  range  of  height  in  the  whole 
forty  will  come  within  500  feet  above  or 
below  the  fourteen-thousand-foot  av- 
erage. The  high  points  of  both  Sierras 
and  Rockies  seem  to  have  been  cut  off 
in  their  aspiring  at  fourteen  thousand 
feet  or  a  few  hundred  feet  above  or  be- 
low that  level  —  although  there  is  little 
indication  on  many  of  these  summits  of 
any  cutting  off,  the  tip-tops  of  some,  in- 
deed, making  two  men  standing  close 
together  on  them  seem  badly  crowded. 
But  some,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a 
really  truncated  top,  often  surprisingly 
broad  and  level. 

This  is  true j  for  example,  of  Long's 
Peak,  one  of  the  highest  and  best  of  the 
G)lorado  peaks  —  meaning  by  *best,* 
most  interesting,  and  possibly  adven- 
turous, to  climb.  One  could  lay  out  a 
very  decent  little  farm  on  its  summit,  if 
the  soil  were  a  little  further  on  in  course 
of  making  —  so  far  it  is  only  in  its  first, 
or  rock,  stage.  But  in  getting  up  to 
this  broad,  flat  top,  you  have  to  work 
carefully  almost  completely  around  the 
great  cliffy  cap  of  the  mountain,  with  a 
dizzying  narrow  ledge  on  one  face,  to 
test  your  head;  a  long  steep  trough, 
with  snow  and  loose  rock  in  it,  at  one 
comer,  to  try  out  your  heart,  lungs, 
and  climbing  luck;  and  a  steeper,  most- 


ly smooth  wall-face,  to  sws 
last  stretch. 

Long's  Peak  is  much  b 
and  sudden  sleet-storms,  i 
safe  climbing  season  is  uni 
although  it  is  often  climb< 
after  this  safer  period.  ( 
tempt  at  a  late  climb,  hoin 
adventurous  woman  her  lif 
board,  fixed  among  the  h 
the  great  Boulder  Field 
which  the  real  climbing 
memorated,  as  long  as  i 
death  on  the  mountain  f 
exposure  in  storm.  Th( 
reads,  — 

Here  Carrie  J.  W- 

Lay  to  rest,  and  died  < 

with  the  date,  which  I  ha^ 

She  died  alone  becau 
mountaineer  who,  after  n 
went  up  with  her  when  she  < 
if  he  would  not  accomp 
would  go  anyway  by  hers 
found  her  helpless  on  hh 
sleet-storm  on  the  summi 
carrying  her  down  the  mo 
part  of  the  mountain,  thrc 
struggle  in  blinding  snow 
ice-sleet,  until  he  was  al 
hausted  as  she,  left  her  a 
the  comparative  shelter 
rocks  of  the  Boulder  Fiel 
stumble  on  down  the  moi 
dark,  for  help. 

He  had  a  difficult  decis 
Should  he  stay  there  with  1 
almost  certainly  perish  bei 
should  he  take  the  chance  ( 
and  possibly  get  help  up  1 
the  night,  and  thus  save  be 
what  he  believed  the  onl 
saving  her.  Alone,  he  co 
sibly  get  her  farther.  Stay 
he  could  have  done  nothii 
probability,  die  with  her. 
the  mountain  to  his  father' 
rescuers  started  back  at  < 
took  long  hours  to  get  t< 
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lelect  and  try  one  was,  how- 
nly  chance. 

areful  study,  one  was  chosen 
ied  indications  of  a  trickle  of 
ing  from  some  upper  snow- 
seemed  to  be  more  winding 
rse  than  the  others;  hence, 
"  more  protection  than  these 
ng  stones.  The  climbers, 
worked  their  way  from  the 
down,  and  laboriously  across 
her  troughs  imtil,  finally 
le  selected  one,  they  turned 
upward  again.  There  was 
e  rock  in  the  trough,  and 
,  but  troublesome,  clifi*s  run- 
j  it;  but  by  skillful  work  it 
isfuUy  followed  to  a  point 
ort  acrobatic  scramble  gave 
very  sununit.  By  half-past 
hree  men  stood,  or  rather 
dosely  together  on  the  dizzy- 
f  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the 
—  and  the  Black  Kaweah 
nger  the  imconquered  peak 
ong  remained.  The  near-by 
Grray  Kaweahs  had  surren- 
rlier  years.  So  the  Sierra  Club 
re  scalps  to  bring  home  from 
nountain  group.  But  there 
her  peaks,  both  in  the  main 
ist  and  in  some  of  the  great 
rs,  or  'divides,'  that  run  out 
it,  which  ofier  pressing  invi- 
^limbers  who  like  to  be  the 
le  untrodden  summits. 

m 

d  at  the  beginning  of  this  pa- 
surplusage  of  pleasant  expe- 
t  the  American  mountaineer 
^  in  the  high  mountains  of 
and  Colorado,  —  one  really 
:o  slight  Washington,  Oregon, 
d  Wyoming  in  speaking  of 
mountaineering,  —  in  addi- 
t  of  the  actual  climbing.  This 
is  that  of  the  trail  and  camp. 


For  example,  while  the  three  more 
venturesome  members  of  our  party 
were  capturing  the  Black  Kaweah,  — 
when  one  is  soft  from  five  or  six  years  of 
being  kept  away  from  high  altitudes, 
and  has  had  only  a  few  days  to  accus- 
tom heart  and  muscles  to  severe  work 
in  them,  one  must  not  be  among  the 
more  venturesome,  —  I  busied  myself 
with  providing  one  of  the  courses  of  a 
proper  dinner  that  should  be  ready  for  "^ 
the  returned  climbers.  Right  past  our 
camp  ran  the  clear,  cold  water  of  a 
stream  that  had  its  sources  only  a  mile 
or  two  farther  up  the  canon,  in  the  snow- 
fed  lakes  of  a  great  glacial  basin,  or 
drque^  of  successively  higher  levels 
under  the  Kaweah  summits.  Nine 
Lake  Basin  contains  even  more  clear 
little  green  lakes  than  its  name  indi- 
cates, and  their  overflow  makes  a  stream 
that  has  helped  materially  to  deepen 
the  great  glacial  gorge  that  extends  from 
the  upper  cirques  down  to  the  Grand 
Canon  of  the  Kern.  In  this  stream 
swarm  hard-fighting,  firm-fleshed  rain- 
bow trout,  not  too  sophisticated,  or 
yet  too  inexperienced.  A  Royal  Coach- 
man and  a  Black  Gnat  made  a  good 
killing  combination,  and  I  soon  had  a 
sufiicient  number  to  furnish  the  second 
course  of  the  camp  dinner. 

And  then  there  was  time  for  some 
rambling  and  scrambling  over  the  gran- 
ite faces  and  great  rough  blocks  of  the 
upper  cirqueSy  and  even  over  a  low  di- 
vide that  separates  the  Kern  from  the 
Kaweah  watershed;  to  look  down  the 
precipitous  gorge  of  trivially  named 
Deer  Creek,  —  what  a  confusing  host 
of  Deer  and  Sheep  and  Bear  Creeks 
there  are  in  the  mountains!  —  which 
finds  its  swift  and  tumultuous  westward 
way  into  the  MiddleForkof  the  Kaweah, 
or  *crow  water,'  as  the  Indian  name 
translates  itself.  Along  the  upper 
stretches  of  this  magnificent  gorge  — 
or  canon,  to  give  its  character  its  prop- 
er due  —  are  some  vertical  clifls  and 
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sky-scraping  pinnacles  and  smooth- 
surfaced,  onion-skinned  granite  domes, 
which  are  yet  to  have  their  fame  in 
chronicles  of  Sierran  scenery. 

The  trout-fishing  in  the  higher  Sier- 
ras and  Rockies  is  a  kind  of  fishing 
apart  from  other  kinds,  even  from  other 
fishing  for  trout.  To  get  to  it  is  an  ad- 
venture; to  live  a  few  weeks,  or  even 
days,  where  it  may  be  had  is  an  exalt- 
ing experience.  It  is  so  much  more  than 
fishing.  It  is  realizing  how  the  primi- 
tive granite  core  of  the  earth,  and  ice 
and  water  and  time  have  combined 
to  make  great  mountains,  great  basins, 
great  moraines,  great  canons.  It  is 
learning  to  know  the  giant  trees  and 
dwarfed  alpine  flowers.  It  is  seeing 
close  at  hand  the  realities  of  the  bitter 
struggle  of  life  with  boreal  nature. 
'Timber-line'  is  one  of  the  strange  and 
revealing  places  of  earth,  with  its  mis- 
shapen, scarred,  fighting  pines  and  fir 
and  juniper,  and  swiftly  growing  fra- 
grant flowers,  which  expand  their  bril- 
liant colors  in  the  short  season  of  warm 
sun  and  melting  snow,  to  attract  the 
few  hardy  butterflies  and  bees  that 
flit  away  their  brief  lives  amid  sur- 
roundings that  awe  and  humble  the 
greater  animals  and  even  man.  Shrill- 
barking  marmots  and  curious  little 
squeaking  guinea-pig-like  conies  perch 
on  great  granite  blocks,  to  stare  and 
challenge  the  human  intruder  in  these 
upper  levels  of  earth,  and  dive  out  of 
sight  in  the  dark  crevices  as  he  turns  to 
stare  back  at  them. 

But  the  trout  themselves  are  reas- 
suring. They  may  even  be  of  the  very 
sort  you  know  in  the  meandering  brooks 
of  New  England  -meadows.  For  many 
of  the  Sierran  lakes  and  streams  have 
been  stocked  with  trout  varieties  for- 
eign to  their  geography.  One  meets 
speckled  Eastern  Brook  and  brown 
Loch  Leven  in  some  of  these  waters. 
Most  famous  and  most  wonderful  to  see 
are  the  bizarre  Golden  trout,  originally 


of  Volcano  Creek,  whicl 
Kern  from  the  foot  of  W 
These  trout  were  origin 
that  part  of  the  stream 
the  high  falls,  not  far  fr 
mouth ;  but  they  have  be 
into  numerous  streams  c 
Kern  and  Kings  watersh 
a  brilliant  scarlet  belly, 
rainbow  line,  and  gen 
red  tinge  over  the  who 
do  not  seem  to  grow  ver 
curiously  long  and  sh 
weight.  They  are  reput 
ally  vigorous  fighters;  b 
I  caught  in  the  single  i 
Five  Lake  Basin  above 
were  tame  compared  ¥ 
Rainbows  of  the  Arroy< 

Besides  trout,  the  Siei 
Moimtain  streams  are 
few  other  interesting  a 
used  to  be  many  beavc 
the  reaches  where  the  O 
flowed  through  the  mo 
parks,  which  are  chara 
Rockies  just  as  the  narn 
vertical-walled  canons  1 
ite,  Hetch-Hetchy,  Tel 
Grand  Canons  of  the  £ 
are  characteristic  of  the 

And  there  are  the  fas 
braving  ouzels,  that  U 
merged,  on  the  lips  of  lit 
seek  out  the  larvae  of  th 
Among  these  insects  arc 
may-flies  and,  especiall 
of  caddice-flies,  which  i 
tecting  cases  out  of  t 
granite  grains,  and  soi 
glittering  golden  bits  ( 
and  half-transparent  mi 
gold  and  glass  and  shini 

Finally,  there  are  tl 
winged  midges,  known 
only  to  professional  ent 
to  too  few  of  them,  wh 
are  scattered  all  over  tl 
swift,  clear,  and  cold  m( 
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imall,  slug-like  larvae  of  these 
es  cling  by  ventral  suckers  to 
b  surfaces  of  the  stream-bed 
h  shallow  water  is  running 
hey  cannot  tolerate  sluggish 
jvater.  Their  food  is  chiefly 
-esh-water  diatoms,  which 
r  in  felt-like  masses  on  their 
J.  The  slender-legged,  thin- 
gs may  be  seen  occasionally 
>ut  in  the  overhanging  foliage 
am-side,  or  among  the  great 
hat  half  block  the  streams 
\y  break   through   terminal 

ides  the  streams  that  help 
iountain  regions  beauty  and 
d  life,  and  provide  the  purest, 
iter  for  the  mountaineer's 
bath,  there  are  the  great  for- 
ests great  in  extent  and  made 
:rees.  These  forests  are  of 
agnificence  in  the  Sierra 
ut  the  lower  pines  and  upper 
the  Rocky  Mountains  form 
s,  the  spruce,  particularly, 
ing  along  the  range-flanks  in 
tg  unbroken  zone,  at  an  alti- 
>ughly)  from  nine  to  eleven 
feet  and  even  higher.  The 
lot  large,  as  large  trees  go, 
Birly  uniform  in  size,  and  the 
Imost  clear  of  undergrowth, 
and  dark  and  still, 
there  are  few,  but  some  of 
of  speciar  interest.  Among 
the  noiseless,  ghostly  camp- 
moose  birds,  which  suddenly 
►m  nowhere  in  your  forest 
lly  flying  down  to  your  very 
>r  camp-fire  to  beg  or  steal  a 
Less  quiet  are  their  cousins, 
crows,  or  jays.  But  most 
f  voice  are  the  Western  her- 
es,  which  fling  out  their  rip- 
d  notes  at  early  dawn  and 
►  echo  through  the  long  forest 

ber  one  special  adventure  in 


the  Great  Spruce  Forest  on  the  flanks 
of  Flat  Top  and  Ballet's  Peak  in  the 
Front  Range  of  the  Rockies,  near  Long's 
Peak,  in  which  the  hermit  thrushes 
played  a  part.  A  college  companion, 
Fred  Funston,  —  later  the  hero  of  the 
capture  of  Aguinaldo  and  one  of  the 
best-known  major-generals  of  the  Amer- 
ican army,  —  and  I  had  gone  up  into 
the  forest,  with  a  single  burro  as  pack- 
animal,  from  our  summer  camp  on  the 
Big  Thompson  in  Willow  Park,  to  try 
to  get  a  deer,  in  order  to  vary  our  long- 
continued  camp  diet  of  bacon  and  trout. 
We  were  rank  tyros  as  hunters,  and 
probably  could  not  have  injured  any 
deer  with  even  the  best  of  opportuni- 
ties; but  we  had  no  chance  to  prove  or 
disprove  this,  as  we  saw  no  venison  de- 
spite all  care  and  pains. 

We  did  see,  however,  an  animal  we 
had  not  come  to  see.  This  was  a  big 
mountain  lion.  We  had  made  a  hasty 
camp  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  forest 
in  the  later  afternoon  of  our  arriving, 
and  had  turned  Billy,  the  burro,  loose, 
to  nibble  at  anything  he  considered 
edible  in  the  camp  neighborhood.  Then 
we  had  hurried  out  with  our  guns,  each 
by  himself,  to  post  himself  at  what  he 
should  think  a  vantage-point  to  see 
such  deer  as  should  come  conveniently 
wandering  through  the  forest.  I  had 
lain  doggo  for  some  time  near  an  old 
trail,  and  diisk  had  come  on  so  rapidly, 
and  the  forest  had  become  so  unneces- 
sarily still,  that  I  had  decided  to  get 
back  to  the  cheering  companionship 
and  comfort  of  the  camp-fire,  when  I 
was  suddenly  frozen  into  immobility 
by  the  sight  of  a  great  mountain  lion 
sUently  padding  along  the  old  trail  only 
a  few  rods  from  me.  What  with  long 
lean  body  and  long  lifted  tail,  that  lion 
took  an  amazingly  long  time  in  passing 
a  given  point.  And  just  as  it  was  by, 
and  out  of  my  sight,  it  carelessly  let 
slip  from  its  throat  a  blood-curdling 
cry,    half-bestial,    half-human.     That 
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completed  my  demoralization.  As  soon 
as  the  apparition  had  passed  from  my 
sight  and  the  echoes  of  that  howl  from 
my  ears,  I  got  my  numb  muscles  into 
action  and  speedily  made  for  camp  — 
not  by  way  of  the  old  trail. 

As  I  came  near  it,  I  was  further 
startled  to  see  a  great,  roaring  fire, 
and  found  my  companion,  later  the 
reckless  hero  of  many  a  dangerous, 
self-chosen  venture  in  war,  piling  ever 
more  fuel  on  the  camp-fire.  I  asked  him 
the  reason  for  the  conflagration,  and  he 
blurted  out,  without  interrupting  his 
good  work,  *  I  have  just  seen  the  biggest 
cougar  in  Colorado.'  Evidently  both  of 
us  had  had  the  same  good  fortune. 

In  the  safety  of  the  fire-zone  we  made 
a  peaceful  supper,  without  venison;  and 
after  a  final  heaping-on  of  logs,  rolled 
up  in  our  blankets  by  the  fire.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  I  was  awakened  by 
a  blow  on  the  chest.  I  promptly  sat  up, 
with  the  conviction  that  I  was  being 
mauled  by  the  lion.  The  fire  had  gone 
down,  and  it  was  very  dark.  But  Fun- 
ston,  who  had  punched  me  into  wake- 
fulness, whispered  hoarsely,  'That  cat 
is  prowling  around  the  camp.  I  have 
heard  it  several  times.  We  must  build 
up  the  fire.' 

I  strongly  agreed,  and  we  soon  had 
another  reassuring  pyrotechnic  effect. 
Again  we  turned  in,  and  I  was  soon  un- 
easily asleep  again,  only  to  be  wakened 
by  another  blow.  This  time  Funston 
was  really  excited.  'He's  still  around,' 
he  said.  *Th6re,  you  can  hear  him  now.' 

I  listened  intently.  I  certainly  heard 
something  moving  off  somewhere  be- 
yond the  piled-up  pack-saddle  and 
kyaks  on  the  other  side  of  the  smoul- 
dering fire.  I  stared  hard  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  was  the  first  gray  of  a  welcome 
morning.  As  quickly  as  the  light  had 
faded  out  of  the  forest  the  evening  be- 
fore, it  now  invaded  it.  Even  as  we 
stared  through  the  cold  gray,  it  became 
light  enough  for  us  to  see  —  our  faith- 


ful burro  browsing  on  a  b 
couple  of  rods  from  our  b 
/  It  was  a  great  relief,  a 
over  for  a  real  nap,  when  fi 
the  mountain-side  came  t 
pling  call  of  a  hermit  thrus 
another,  higher  up,  answei 
another,  almost  over  our 
finally,  still  another  fron 
the  mountain-flank.  It  ^ 
beautiful,  most  thrilling 
have  ever  heard.  We  la; 
And  then  Funston,  sittii 
blankets  to  glance  around 
forest,  stretched  out  again 
of  comfort,  and  murmurii 
danm  religious  up  here,'  d 
kets  up  to  his  eyes  for  the 
We  were  boys  in  those  ( 
thought  more  of  new  peal 
possible  elk  and  bighorn  e 
deer  to  be  shot  at,  and 
caught,  cooked,  and  eate 
red  raspberries  for  dess( 
the  religion  of  Nature  exp 
greatness  and  beauty.  I 
this  religion  did  reach  us 
and  once  ours,  it  has  nevei 
have  loitered  in  the  ino 
aisles  of  many  a  great  a 
listened  to  the  rolling  of  tfa 
hypnotic  chanting  of  the 
each  time  I  have  been  ren 
longer,  more  fragrant  fore 
the  low  repeated  rumbling 
among  the  great  peaks  of  t 
regions  I  know;  and  it  ha 
memories  that  have  given  i 
er  hope  in  something  stUl  i 
dral  towers  and  mountain 

IV 

Funston  and  I  had  ai 
adventure  in  the  Rockies 
with  a  third  college  mate, 
college  professor  —  that  I 
to  tell.  The  three  of  us,  w 
suffering  burro,  had  startei 
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rsion  than  usual  from  head- 
imp,  which  was  to  carry 
irenty  or  twenty-five  miles 
tx>ward  the  Wyoming  line, 
ELter  called  Specimen  Moun- 
;rater  rose  just  above  a  high 
vided  the  headwaters  of  the 
i-Poudre,  which  flow  first 
itte,  and  then  into  the  Mis- 
inally,  by  way  of  the  Missis- 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from 
e  Grand,  which,  after  join- 
le  Green  from  Wyoming  to 
olorado,  and  enjoying  much 
of  cafion  and  desert,  reach 
California.  In  fact,  on  this 
I  is  but  a  few  hundred  feet 
er-line,  there  are  two  tiny 
ly  a  stone's  throw  apart, 
their  overflow  to  the  At- 
'acific  oceans,  respectively, 
carried  us  to  the  bottom  and 
of  a  long,  weird,  fire-swept 
wn  as  Windy  Gulch,  with 
istling  with  the  stark,  gray 
f  burned  trees,  and  its  top 
on  to  the  broad  low  sum- 
Range,  stretching  away  for 
ies  or  more  above  timber- 
mss  I  have  spoken  of. 
rip  we  had  our  guns,  ad  w6 
in  those  earlier  days  biefore 
ion  of  the  law  had  been 
»und  the  disappearing  elk 
ft.  Near  the  top  of  Windy 
Eiw  A  bear  —  a  rather  small 
ibering  its  way  toward  the 
Je  immediately  gave  chase, 
umed  toward  a  rock-ridge 
y,  and  disappeared.  But  on 
e  ridge  we  made  out  what 
only  hole  or  cave  it  could 
into,  and  there  expectantly 
J  coming-out  of  the  bear. 
[  not  come  out,  and  Funston 
e  the  rather  startling  pro- 
le  should  crawl  into  the  hole 
the  bear,  which,  he  argued, 
oubtedly   chase   him   out. 

4 


We  other  two  were  to  stand  by  the  hole 
with  cocked  rifles,  and  were  to  shoot, 
not  at  the  first  thing  that  came  out, 
which  Funston  fondly  hoped  would  be 
himself,  but  at  the  second,  which  would 
presumably  be  an  irate  bear. 

After  careful  consideration  of  this 
proposition,  entirely  generous  on  Fun- 
ston's  part,  as  one  must  admit,  Frank- 
lin and  I  finally  declined  it,  on  the 
ground  that  in  our  excitement  we  should 
be  almost  certain  to  shoot  at  the  first 
creature  that  appeared  from  the  hole, 
and  if  this  were  Funston,  —  as  it  proba- 
bly would  be  if  he  came  out  at  all,  — 
and  we  should  hit  him,  we  should  have 
to  answer  to  his  parents.  As  his  fa- 
ther was  a  Congressman,  these  parents 
seemed  formidable.  Also,  if  Funston, 
by  any  rub  of  the  green,  did  not  come 
out  at  all,  we  should  have  to  help  the 
burro  carry  Funston's  pack  back  to 
camp.  The  final  vote,  therefore,  was 
two  to  one  against  the  proposal  of  the 
future  general. 

This  Specimen  Moimtain  was  a  fa- 
mous place  for  bighorn;  I  hope  it  still  is. 
The  wild  sheep  used  to  come  to  the  old 
crater  from  many  miles  away,  to  lick 
at  its  beds  of  green  and  yellowish  de- 
posits; and  we  rarely  failed  to  find  a 
band  of  from  six  to  thirty  of  the  wary 
animals  in  the  crater's  depths.  In  our 
latet  trips  to  the  moimtain,  after  the 
game-protection  laws  of  Colorado  were 
in  force,  we  used  to  hunt  the  sheep  with 
cameras  instead  of  guns.  The  rim  of 
the  crater  was  sharp,  and  we  could 
crawl  up  to  it  from  the  moimtain-flanks 
and  peer  over  into  it,  all  unperceived. 
The  inner  slopes  were  covered  with  vol- 
canic ash  and  broken  lava,  and  great 
plutonic  breccia  crags  or  'castles'  lift- 
ed their  bulk  from  various  points.  By 
getting  one  of  these  castles  between  us 
and  the  sheep,  we  could  work  our  way 
carefully  down  into  the  crater  and 
fairly  near  the  animals,  without  startling 
them. 
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of  Cloudy  Canon,  to  a  high 

0  (10,500  feet)  by  the  side  of 

1  glacial  lake  not  indicated  on 
^cal  Survey  maps,  and  hence 
and  ofHciaUy  unknown. 

one  day  was  given  to  spying 
(ible  way  up  to  the  pass,  and 
rail'  to  the  extent  of  indicat- 
[>ne  ducks  the  most  feasible 
followed,  and  throwing  some 
;  of  the  way,  and  strengthen- 
and  bad  places  by  piling  up 
their  sides.  The  next  day, 
nan  in  front  to  guide  and  the 
ittered  among  the  pack-ani- 
3ad  and  urge*  we  started  up 


surfeited  with  swift  motor-riding;  or 
tired  of  endless  golf;  or  impatient  with 
having  the  world  too  much  with  you, 
take  a  dose  of  American  moimtaineer- 
ing.  Go  where  the  highest  mountains 
are,  the  greatest  canons,  the  biggest 
trees.  Get  a  camp  cook,  —  though  you 
will  want  to  be  trying  your  own  hand  at 
his  game  all  the  time,  —  an  experienced 
packer,  and  a  train  of  mountain-wise 
pack-animals,  sleeping-bag,  camp)-sup- 
plies,  and  a  sheaf  of  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  contour  maps,  —  *  quadrangles,' 
they  call  them,  —  and  take  to  the  trail. 
Once  out,  you  will  not  come  back  imtil 
you  have  to.  And  you  will  go  again. 
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She  was  the  little  wind  that  falls 
Before  the  falling  of  the  rain; 
She  was  the  one  and  early  star 
We  lose  and  see  and  lose  again. 

She  was  the  pang  of  the  caress 
That  is  too  brief  for  our  delight; 
She  was  the  torch  another  bore 
And  passed  us  in  the  night. 

n 

If  you  should  say» 

*Who  goes  there?' 
Then  I  would  say, 

*You  go  there  — 
It's  your  hand  at  the  door 
And  your  foot  on  the  stair 
Of  my  heart  every  day 
And  everywhere.' 

Then  you  would  say, 
'It  is  long  since  I  passed.' 
And  I  would  say, 
*It  is  year  before  last 
Since  you  went  on  your  way. 
But  I  still  hear  you  there 
In  my  heart  every  day 
And  everywhere.' 
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in 

THE  SNOWY  NIGHT 

Let  US  be  happy  tonight  — 

It  snows. 

See  where  the  hemlocks  glimmer  white 

In  the  dusk  and  the  snow  and  the  half  moonlight; 

They  never  stir  as  their  burden  grows. 

And  you  —  O  lovely  and  pale  and  near  — 
Loosen  the  bond  of  your  maiden  will; 
Fall  on  my  heart  like  the  falling  snows. 
And  I  will  be  still  as  the  trees  are  still. 

IV 

Suddenly,  up  through  the  forest  gloaming, 

A  partridge  rose,  and  that  urgent  whirring 

Startled  our  breath  and  checked  our  roaming; 

We  stood  and  were  still  where  the  leaves  were  stirring. 

So  from  the  place  of  my  deepest  grieving 
Memory  starts  on  a  wing  so  thrilling, 
I  stand  in  the  dusk  of  my  self-deceiving. 
Struck  to  the  heart  with  a  pang  that  is  killing. 


In  the  street  where  you  went  away. 
In  the  air  that  is  still  and  gray. 
Like  golden  fish  in  a  stream 
The  leaves  of  the  maple  gleam; 

And  down  in  a  place  apart, 
In  the  dark  and  the  deep  of  my  heart. 
You  shine  in  the  pool  of  my  grief 
Like  a  fallen  golden  leaf. 
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lubs,  in  churches,  on  trains 

rcars  and  on  street  comers, 

homes  —  city,  suburban, 

registers.  They  *  punch 
»ck,'  so  to  speak,  and  on  the 
an  impression.  It  is  a  dial 
id  up  for  yourself  —  an  old 
le  old  marks  on  it  pasted 
w  ones;  and  there  are  two 
ns,  one  marked  'satisfac- 
e  other,  'unsatisfactory.' 
)le  have  the  words  'useful' 
jful*  (to  them);  and  some 
ds  'interesting'  and  *unin- 
nd,  perhaps,  some,  'edu- 
' uneducated';  and  a  few 
r  as  to  divide  their  dial  into 
b^d.'  But  that  is  about  the 
umption. 

11  have  'satisfactory'  and 
►ry,'  that  means,  of  course, 

,  therefore,  you  say  that 
;  90  per  cent  of  the  product 
d  colleges  whom  you  meet 
ed  under  'unsatisfactory,' 
Uow  at  all  that  they  would 
way  on  any  other  dial  — 
a  very  roundabout  way  of 
rou  disclaim  any  superior- 
time-clock.'  You  found  it 
wrall  of  your  vestibule  when 
[  enough  to  look  about  at 
which  had  been  bequeath- 
^hich  you  have  been  dust- 
itching  up  ever  since.  You 
to  use  this  clock,  and  you 
sal  of  exhilaration  in  using 
you  should  insist  on  any- 
rself  believing  in  its  records 
t  only  foolish  but  exceed- 
hough  not  imusual. 
nt  something  to  believe, 
luel  Butler,  I  will  tell  y6u 
[  it.  It  is  in  the  thirteenth 
^aul's  first  Epistle  to  the 
At  any  rate,  don't  believe 


n 

The  most  comprehensive  sentence  in 
H.  G.  Wells's  (haline  of  History  —  the 
sentence  which  'pulls  the  whole  picture 
together,'  as  the  painters  say  —  is  this: 
*  It  has  always  been  a  race  between  edu- 
cation and  catastrophe.' 

This  is  biologically,  ethnologically, 
and  nationally  proved.  And  it  can  be 
individually  proved,  if,  by  education, 
you  mean  something  fundamental, 
something  intrinsic,  something  almost 
instinctive,  and  do  not  mean  something 
external,  something  decorative,  some- 
thing pinned  on. 

And  if  this  is  true,  then  what  consti- 
tutes an  'educated  person'  to-day  is  an 
exceedingly  important  question,  both 
for  the  individual  and  for  his  nation. 

If  an  educated  person  is  just  any  kind 
of  a  person,  —  say  a  person  with  a  rea- 
sonably well-built  exterior,  and  that 
exterior  decorated  with  mosaics  in  pat- 
terns, and  pictures  classical,  scientific, 
historical,  granunatical,  or  linguistic; 
but  the  interior  more  or  less  unventi- 
lated  and  imlighted,  with  the  dampness 
of  prejudice  and  provincialism,  hered- 
itary or  acquired,  making  the  walls 
clanmiy,  and  the  creeping  things  of  es- 
sential meanness  and  self-interest  and 
conceit  going  and  coming  through  the 
foimdation  cracks,  —  then  that  person 
is  marked  for  destruction.  If  you  had 
looked  closely  enough  at  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual  house  in  which  each  of 
those  eighty  German  professors  lived 
who  signed  that  statement  of  their  faith 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  you  would 
have  found  the  words  marked  on  it: 
'Delenda  est.'  The  man  who  lives  in  a 
house  marked  for  catastrophe  does  not 
know  it.  From  his  youth  up  he  has  kept 
the  rules,  passed  the  examinations,  re- 
ceived the  degrees,  secured  the  offices 
and  the  emoluments  and  the  privileges. 

But  he  is  an  offense  —  and  catas- 
trophe is  his  portion,  and  the  portion 
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^red  or  things  profane;  things 
ings  to  come;  things  more  es- 
things  circumstantial;  pro- 
be done  to  our  profit, 
lid  Faithful  begin  to  wonder; 
>ing  up  to  Christian  (for  he 
[1  this  while  by  himself),  he 
m  (but  softly),  — 
b  a  brave  companion  have  we 
ly  this  man  mil  make  a  very 
pilgrim." 

s  Christian  modestly  smiled 
"This  man,  with  whom  you 
,ken,  will  beguile  with  this 
his  twenty  of  them  that  know 

m  does  well,  too,  because  he 
d  working  knowledge  of  the 
J  working  at  —  the  thing  that 
at  he  calls  his  career  and  his 
1,  and  gives  him  his  standing, 
uild  good  buildings,  or  good 
^,  is  diabolically  clever  on 
in  administration  of  business, 
n  the  operating-room,  and  ef- 
the  pulpit. 

lege  takes  much  pride  in  his 
and  even  invites  him  to  talk 
s  on  the  rules  for  success.  He 
^,  and  helps  her  to  turn  out 
in  something  like  himself, 
hat  the  more  of  that  kind  of 
)  are  in  the  world,  the  better 

at  the  man  actually  is  —  how 
in  those  great  spaces  between 
abilities  where  he  should  be 
cynical  where  he  should  have 
V  timid  where  he  should  ad- 
low  indiiferentwhereheshoflld 
nate;  how  critical  where  he 
devoted  —  have  n't  we  seen 
)f  thing  very  close-up  recent- 
I't  we  seen  too  many  *educa- 
[)f  America  failing  completely 
lination  and  even  in  decent 
not  even  respecting  the  bur- 
)  bent  and  broken  workman? 
'  what  is  responsible  for  this 


vacuity,  this  elemental  hollowness? 
And  as  time  goes  on,  must  we  expect 
this  to  continue,  that  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  men  from  imiversities  shall  fall 
so  unfavorably  under  Emerson's  ex- 
clamation, 'With  what  you  are  thun- 
dering in  [our]  ears,  how  can  [we] 
hear  what  you  say  f ' 

IV 

And  who  are  *we'?  We  are  the 
people  who  are  paying  the  bills.  *  We' 
are  the  folks  who  are  working  while 
you  are  having  *time  off'  in  which  to 
be  educated. 

We  have  a  big  stake  in  your  educa- 
tion, because  we  actually  have  to  pay 
for  it;  and  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  we 
want  a  different  kind  of  person  to  come 
out  of  universities.  We  want  men  who 
have  regard  for  hands  as  well  as  for 
heads,  —  an  equal  regard^  —  for  people 
as  well  as  for  profits.  Having  put  the 
oil  in  your  lamp,  —  as  Graham  Taylor 
said  the  other  day,  —  we  want  light, 
and  a  much  better  light  than  we  are 
getting. 

And  let  no  university  call  its  men 
educated  until  they  understand  that  we 
—  the  men  and  women  who  pour  into 
factories  every  morning  and  out  every 
night;  who  ride  back  and  forth  in  the 
reeking  trolleys,  and  live  in  the  obscure 
parts  of  cities;  who  follow  ploughs  and 
harrows  in  the  country  and  stoke  boil- 
ers at  sea;  whose  labor  makes  the  build- 
ings, the  books,  and  the  salaries  of  the 
professors  possible  —  that  we  must  be 
the  beneficiaries  of  your  training,  and 
not,  to  so  large  an  extent  as  now,  its 
victims;  and  must,  more  and  more,  be 
taken  into  your  confidence,  and  into 
your  esteem  —  and  even  into  your 
brotherhood. 

If  the  war  has  not  taught  this  simple 
thing,  then,  among  all  the  dead  losses 
which  can  be  inventoried,  here  is  the 
deadest. 
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are  doing  now,  we  cannot 
college  too  much.  But,  on 
hand,  the  college  makes  it 
-  the  lower  schools  to  get  any 
ralue  scales'  going,  because 
I  the  issues  terribly  with  its 
on'  matters.  It  sets  up  a 
its  gate,  and  almost  all  the 
3  lower  schools  must  be  em- 
training  to  jump  it.  Great 
0  learn  to  jump  it;  and  is  it 
^r  that  the  collies  find  in 
ire  too  large  a  proportion  of 
ers  who  keep  right  on  jump- 
ation  after  examination,  un- 
dly  jump  out,  with  a  certifi- 
mping?  But  this  is  not  just 
'man  they  want,  is  it?  Why, 
ey  paralyze  education  in  the 
ols  with  the  Board  Exami- 
Tiy  don't  they  indicate  that 
want  is  a  certain  quality  — 
heliotropic  instinct  —  upon 
can  base  what  they  have  to 
some  assurance  that  their 
Qt  be  as  much  wasted  as  it  is 
n't  know  the  answer  to  that 
ccept  on  one  hypothesis,  and 
Lt  these  boys  are  to  be  more 
atures  of  privil^e  anyhow, 
hat  immune  from  the  laws  of 
L.  They  are  to  be 'little  Jack 
md  in  their  various  comers, 
er  'big  boys,'  pull  out  plums 
ie. 

rangely  unconscious  these 
to  be  that  this  great  dining- 
irs,  called  the  United  States, 
g  more  and  more  crowded 
,  and  that  a  very  large  ma^ 
he  crowd,  having  done  the 
3  kitchen  and  made  the  pies. 


are  looking  on  with  an  increasing  sense 
of  the  disparity  involved. 

These  bakers  and  boilers  and  scullery- 
folk  somewhat  impudently  push  up  and 
and  peer  in,  with  their  sweaty  faces  and 
greasy  garments,  and  go  back  to  the 
kitchen  muttering  —  v^ry  naturally, 
don't  you  think?  n 

On  the  whole  far  too  many  voyages 
are  started  from  colleges  without  a 
compass  that  points  north.  The  metal 
around  it  has  deflected  it;  and  on  a  voy- 
age among  the  boisterous  winds  blow- 
ing off  our  huge  industrial  continent, 
—  with  newspapers  for  lighthouses, — 
what  assurance  can  you  give  that  you 
will  not  become  a  mere  menace  to  navi- 
gation? 

I  submit  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
exhibits  in  this  connection.  It  is  a  pic- 
ture of  a  man,  the  greatest  master  of  the 
art  of  discrimination  the  world  has  ever 
seen;  a  rough  man,  not  at  all  like  the 
sentimental  pictures,  who  lived  all  his 
life,  probably,  in  a  little  one-story  mud- 
house;  who  worked  with  his  hands  and 
walked  much  alone  along  the  solitary 
ways  of  a  remote  and  silent  country 
under  the  tropic  sun  and  stars.  On  this 
occasion  you  see  him  handing  back  a 
penny  to  some  very  crafty  gentlemen 
surroimding  him  and  pressing  upon  him 
the  ancient  and  modem  question  of  al- 
legiance, and,  in  his  penetrating,  and 
very  final  way,  requiring  them  to  decide 
for  themselves  where  payments  to 
Csesar  stopped.  There  is  the  crux  of  all 
debates  on  education.  Until  the  'edu- 
cated' man  knows  the  answer  to  that 
question,  whether  he  goes  by  it  or  not, 
he  is  uneducated,  and,  in  the  history 
of  man,  he  is  marked  2^ro. 
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The  late  Mr.  William  Churchill  re- 
marked, in  the  opening  chapter  of  one 
of  his  distinguish^  works  on  Polynesian 
philology:  'About  the  islands  of  the 
central  tract  of  ocean,  romance  ha^  cast 
its  charm;  its  power  remains  even  in 
these  later  days.  Sensitive  natures  have 
counted  the  world  well  lost  for  the  en- 
joyment of  its  delights;  ignorant  men 
have  yielded  to  the  same  compulsion 
and  have  found  a  dingy  pleasure  in  set- 
tling down  as  beach-combers.  .  .  .  The 
people  have  won  those  who  came  to 
seek  them;  they  have  been  treated  as 
gentlefolk.' 

Even  in  the  days  of  Spanish  explora^ 
tion,  Europeans  recognized  the  tran- 
quil charm  of  these  islands;  and  now  — 
after  six  years  of  war,  economic  crisis, 
and  social  upheaval  —  a  great  many 
people  are  finding  relief  from  gloomy 
and  alarming  thoughts  in  dreaming  of 
the  South  Seas.  Late  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  fashionable  France  rhapso- 
dized over  the  beauty  of  a  life  freed 
from  restraint,  in  Bougainville's  Ncm- 
velle  Cythbre;  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later,  the  sudden  recognition  of 
Gauguin's  genius  caused  a  ripple  which 
has  crossed  two  great  oceans  and  is 
breaking  gently,  at  last,  on  a  score  of 
lonely  coral  reefs. 

Every  mail-boat  arriving  at  Tahiti 
nowadays  brings  its  quota  of  an  extra- 
ordinary pilgrimage —  painters  and  lit- 
erary men  in  search  of  atmosphere; 
scholars  in  search  of  folk-lore;  weary 
men  of  affairs  in  search  of  forgetful- 
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ness;  refugees  from  the  arid  portion  of 
North  America  in  search  of  wassail; 
steerage  passengers  in  search  of  a  land 
where  food  and  work  are  not  akin.  To 
watch  them  come  ashore  at  the  quay 
is  at  once  ludicrous  and  pathetic  —  a 
study  in  the  childishness  of  grown-up 
humanity.  Some  bristle  with  weapons 
to  repel  the  attacks  of  cannibals;  others, 
when  their  luggage  is  opened  at  the 
custom-house,  display  assortments  of 
beads  and  mirrors  for  barter  with  the 
savages.  One  almost  envies  them,  for 
the  radiance  of  the  first  landfall  has 
not  yet  faded  from  their  eyes,  still 
dazzled  with  a  vision  the  pilgrims  have 
traveled  far  to  seek. 

I  have  often  speculated  on  the  motives 
actuating  these  men  and  women  — 
most  of  them  of  a  class  neither  adven- 
tiut>us  nor  imaginative.  Why  have  they 
left  home  at  all,  and  why  have  their 
wanderings  led  to  a  place  so  insignifi- 
cant and  remote?  In  some  cases,  of 
course,  the  motives  are  not  complex.  I 
remember  a  middle-aged  Califomian, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  be  frank.  We 
were  sitting  on  the  hotel  verandah,  wast- 
ing an  afternoon  in  idle  talk. 

*  Why  did  I  come  to  Tahiti?'  he  said; 
*  that's  simple  —  I  wanted  to  live  in  a 
place  where  I  could  have  a  drink  with- 
out breaking  the  law.  I  reckon  I'm  a 
good  American,  but  I  like  to  be  let 
alone.  The  French  are  great-  fellows  to 
mind  their  own  business;  I  found  that 
out  during  the  war.  Yes,  I  was  there  — 
over  age,  but  I  got  into  the  National 
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B  start.  When  I  got  home, 
:  around  and  then  made  my 
roposition  to  buy  me  out. 
ce  little  business;  my  share 
into  bonds,  brings  in  about 
ind  a  year.  When  the  deal 
got  a  map  and  hunted  up 

French  colony-^ I  reck- 
Id  be  quieter  there  than  in 
Liess  I'll  leave  my  bones  on 

house  will  be  finished  in 
ith;  it's  close  to  the  water, 
hady  verandah  where  you 
look  out  across  the  lagoon 
I  don't  want  any  women, 
or  newspapers,  or  planta- 
iiness  of  any  kind  —  I  just 
et  alone;  but  any  man  who 
k  politics  will  be  welcome 
r  a  drink/ 

one  accounted  for.  A  few 
ter,  on  the  same  verandah, 
n  told  his  story  in  eight 
:nant  as  they  were  brief, 
an  Englishman  with  us  — 
who  was  stopping  over  a 
the  course  of  an  eastward 
I  the  world.  He  had  been 
id  was  showing  us  his  col- 
)hotographs  of  that  land, 
lictures  were  passed  about, 
I  elderly  American,  of  mo- 
pulent  mien,  sitting  at  some 
m  the  rest  of  the  company 
lo  part  in  the  conversation, 
ittered  from  time  to  time  a 
d  sounds  vaguely  suggestive 
nd  correctly  interpreted  by 
girl  to  mean:  *One  rum- 
time  we  came  to  the  inevi- 
•e  of  the  Taj  Mahal;  and 
jzed  at  it,  marveling  anew, 
(poke  of  the  vast  expense  of 
1  a  monument.  When  he 
1,  the  man  who  wanted  to 
was  the  first  to  speak, 
kof  that  guy,'  he  remarked, 
m  million  dollars  to  bury  his 


Musing  on  the  ancient  and  costly  bi 
of  sentiment,  we  sat  for  a  moment  ii 
silence  —  a  silence  broken  by  a  sepul 
chral  voice. 

*I'd  give  more  than  that  to  bur 
mine!' 

It  was  the  orderer  of  rum-punche 
who  spoke,  addressing  the  company  fo 
the  first  and  last  time.  He  said  it  with 
out  a  shadow  of  humor  —  so  earnestly 
so  convincingly,  that  several  second 
elapsed  before  any  of  us  smiled.  H 
had  placed  himself.  Curiosity  regard 
ing  him  was  at  an  end;  if  he  chose  h 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  Soutl 
Seas,  gossip  would  pass  him  by,  t 
whisper  of  others  less  communicativ 

—  the  ever-present  rumored  murdei 
er  or  defaulting  financier.    For  all  w 
knew,   the  morose  gentleman   migh 
have  been  quite  capable  of  building 
second  Taj  Mahal.  ' 

One  quiet  and  pleasant  Englishmar 
who  might  have  passed  for  an  elderl; 
clerk,  spending  the  savings  of  a  lifetim 
on  his  first  real  holiday,  gave  the  gos 
sips  of  Papeete  a  shock  when  he  ap 
peared  at  the  bank  to  draw  money  o 
a  letter  of  credit  for  a  million  dollan 
Another  man  came  here  not  long  ag( 
traveling  to  his  former  home  in  th 
States  —  an  old  trader  who  has  put  i 
forty  years  in  the  Western  islands,  an 
carries  with  him  two  heavy  cedar  chesi 
in  which  the  tales  of  eye-witnessc 
vouch  for  the  presence  of  four  hundre 
thousand  dollars  in  American  gold. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  advei 
turers,  unfortunately,  reach  the  Sout 
Seas  without  worldly  goods  of  any  kin 

—  victims  of  a  delusion,  fostered  b 
nearly  everything  printed  about  th 
part  of  the  world,  that  in  these  blissfi 
isles  one  need  not  work  in  order  to  ei 
joy  the  customary  three  square  meal 
There  are  said  to  be  islands,  far  ofi*  an 
inaccessible,  in  the  Paumotu  grou] 
where  the  good-natured  brown  ma 
will  not  let  a  stray  white  starve;  but,  i 
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a  rule,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  un- 
happy places  in  which  to  find  one's  self 
destitute.  It  is  true  that  a  rapid  depop- 
ulation should  make  living  easy  for  the 
survivors;  but  the  land  is  closely  held, 
and  the  surplus,  which  once  supported 
far  greater  numbers,  is  now  devoted  to 
the  articles  of  luxury  for  which  a  cen- 
tury of  intercourse  with  Europeans 
has  created  a  demand.  Every  steamer 
unloads  one  or  more  enthusiasts  whose 
purses  have  been  emptied  to  buy  pas- 
sage south,  and  whose  heads  are  filled 
with  dreams  of  slumberous  ease  in  a 
palm-thatched  hut,  where  the  tradi- 
tional dusky  maidens,  of  surpassing 
amiability  and  charm,  ply  the  fan  or 
prepare  savory  repasts  of  the  food 
that  nature  provides  in  superfluity.  And 
the  fact  that  such  dreams  are  not  en- 
tirely baseless  makes  them  all  the 
more  deceptive. 

Only  last  year,  a  boat's  crew  from  a 
shipwrecked  vessel  managed  to  reach 
Rapa  Iti,  a  lonely  southern  outlier  of 
Polynesia,  visited  by  a  chance  schooner 
at  intervals  of  a  year  or  two.  The  men 
of  Rapa,  brought  up  from  infancy  to 
the  ways  of  the  sea,  are  in  demand  as 
sailors,  and  the  result  is  that  on  the 
island  the  females  outnumber  the  males 
in  a  proportion  said  to  be  seven  to  one. 
When,  after  many  months,  a  vessel 
arrived  at  Rapa  to  rescue  the  stranded 
mariners,  the  work  of  rescue  had  to  be 
carried  on  almost  violently;  for  the 
least  popular  member  of  the  boat's 
crew  was  provided  with  half-a-dozen 
brown  ladies,  who  hovered  about  anx- 
iously, not  even  permitting  their  lord 
so  simple  a  task  as  raising  the  food  to 
his  own  lips.  The  parting  was  a  mel- 
ancholy one;  the  girls  stood  weeping  on 
the  beach,  while  the  sailors  protested 
that  they  had  no  desire  whatsoever 
to  leave  the  island  —  far  from  it,  they 
asked  nothing  better  than  to  be  left  un- 
disturbed in  the  enjoyment  of  a  life 
they  found  full  of  charm.    But  Rapa 


Iti  is  one  island  out  of  mai 
he  who  seeks  to  eat  of  the 
distant  sea  will  be  remi 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the 
the  Needle's  Eye. 

There  is  a  Frenchman  i 
Tahiti,  —  a  retired  shoen 
comfortable  balance  at  1 
who  has  been  trying  for  r 
to  get  to  Rapa.  He  is  a 
agreeable  fellow,  with  a  s 
centricity  which  renders  ii 
otherwise  commonplace 
ago,  in  the  Norman  village 
a  seafaring  friend  told  him 
island  south  of  the  Austra 
since  that  day  Rapa  has 
ject  of  his  life  —  to  be  di 
he  stitched  and  pegged 
monotonous  day,  or  in 
while  he  sipped  a  chopim 
the  inn.  Last  year  he  sold 
closed  his  shop,  bade  his  r 
well,  and  started  on  the  \ 
was  to  take  him  half-wa> 
world.  But  schooners  fc 
rare,  and  the  French  auth 
wise  by  past  experience, 
courage  white  settlers 
themselves  on  the  more  rei 
As  things  go,  the  cobbli 
with  his  tools  and  seeds  : 
clothing,  may  end  his  days 
his  quest  unfulfilled  to  th< 

Unlike  the  majority  of  ^ 
he  would  probably  make 
and  contented  settler.  He 
knows  what  he  wants,  an< 
no  absurd  visions  of  beco 
age;  a  generation  among  sc 
little  change  in  such  a  ma 

n 

The  thought  of  him  bri 
another,  almost  at  the  oppc 
of  the  human  scale,  whose  e 
solitude  is  already  proving 

This  one  is  an  America 
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uted,  thoughtful,  and  well- 
duate  of  a  great  univer- 
wing  intimately  the  people 
of  many  lands.  When  the 
r,  he  found  himself  out  of 
L  life  that  seemed  feverish 
nplex,  and  set  out  to  seek 
re  he  might  pass  the  re- 
his  days  in  tranquillity, 
d  Tahiti  before,  and  far  out 
m  extremity  of  the  island 
came  to  an  end.  There, 
igoon,  in  a  thatched  house, 
books  and  good  furniture 
1,  he  may  be  found  to-day, 
md  serene  recluse.  Pos- 
ugh  to  live  in  modest  com- 
ns  to  have  found  the  en- 
Dst  suited  to  his  quality  of 

I  he  asked  me  to  spend  a 
Lh  him,  I  went  with  some 
observe  how  my  friend's 
working  out, 

n  settled  to  a  quiet  routine, 
Lutiful  enough  to  excite  the 
nperor.  The  view  from  his 
a  panorama  of  mountains, 
,  and  bright-blue  sea  — 
nt  a  journey  of  a  thousand 
iring  the  year  of  his  resi- 
\  learned  to  speak  Tahitian 
ing  fluency,  and  without 
oward  authority,  has  be- 
of  village  patriarch  and 
native  affairs.  There  is 
e  doctor  nor  brown  tahiui 
fifty  miles;  perceiving  this 
id  sent  home  for  elementary 
ks  and  a  stock  of  simple 
row  he  administers  iodine 

II  to  such  a  multitude  that 
obliged  to  set  aside  certain 
isultation. 

lature  is  rewarded  at  times. 
)f  my  arrival  he  performed 
Ltentionally — a  cure  which 
in  a  class  with  the  famous 
)  island.  Early  in  the  mom- 
led  an  old  blind  woman  to 


the  door,  asking  treatment  for  a  badly 
infected  cut  on  her  ankle.  The  cut  was 
washed  with  soap  and  water,  rinsed 
with  alcohol,  painted  with  iodine,  and 
sealed  with  adhesive  plaster.  I  arrived 
an  hour  or  two  later;  and  as  we  sat 
down  to  lunch,  a  group  of  men  and 
women  approached  at  a  rapid  gait  and 
stopped  before  the  house,  talking  excit- 
edly among  themselves. 

The  manner  in  which  a  caller  ap- 
proaches the  house  of  his  friend  is 
worthy  of  remark,  for  it  throws  a  curi- 
ous side-light  on  Tahitian  ideas  of  pro- 
priety. Since  heathen  days,  the  grounds 
surrounding  the  dwelling  of  every  man 
of  importance  have  been  enclosed  by  a 
fence  or  hedge.  The  caller  halts  outside 
this  barrier  and  waits,  with  an  air  of 
humility,  until  the  cry  of  welcome  is 
given  by  someone  within. 

'  Haere  mai,'  called  my  host;  and  next 
moment  the  dining-room  was  full  of 
people.  They  had  come  to  tell  him  — 
all  at  once  —  of  the  wonderful  results 
of  his  medicine  on  old  Teura.  Remedies 
given  at  daybreak  had  been  known  to 
cure  before  dark,  but  this  one  had  done 
its  work  in  a  matter  of  four  hours  — 
effecting  a  cure  without  parallel  in  the 
memory  of  the  village.  The  patient 
was  eager  to  thank  her  benefactor  in 
person,  but  her  family  thought  it  best, 
for  the  present,  to  keep  her  out  of  the 
sunlight.  For  five  years  she  had  been 
blind,  and  now — dimly,  but  more  clear- 
ly every  hour  —  she  could  seel 

The  doctor  took  his  cue  with  just  the 
right  degree  of  casual  professional  in- 
terest —  neither  claiming  nor  disclaim- 
ing credit  for  the  achievement.  So  much 
the  better,  if  they  chose  to  believe  him 
capable  of  miracles;  in  future  his  simple 
admonishments  would  be  heard  with 
more  respect.  It  was  the  moment  to 
drive  home  a  strong  impression;  he  sel- 
dom gave  rum  to  the  natives,  but  now 
glasses  were  filled  and  we  drank  to  the 
restored  vision  of  Teura. 
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;ly  evident  that  I  had  been 
.  I  thought  again  of  the 
virords,  and  I  recalled  —  not 
ineasiness  —  a  passage  in  an 
^nary  chronicle  of  life  in  these 
nds:  'Many  of  their  applica- 
jrever,  were  powerful.  ...  A 
)n,  in  which  milk  from  the 
e  cocoanut  formed  a  principal 
t»  was  sometimes  followed  by 
Btant  death.  Mr.  Barff  once 
preparation,  at  the  earnest 
idation  of  the  people;  but  it 
tt  him  his  life,  although  he  had 
:  more  than  half  the  quantity 

;er  thought,  especially  since  I 
3wed  the  whole  dose,  one  half 
had  nearly  caused  the  death 
{uiescent  Mr.  Barff!  Toward 
irhen  I  was  long  past  the  stage 
Eible  to  smile  at  my  predica- 
fell  asleep  —  if  sinking  un- 
j  into  a  loss  of  consciousness 
escribed  in  words  so  peaceful. 
X  dawn,  weak  and  giddy,  but 
in  I  had  been  for  several  days, 
beraaucuredme.  I  only  know 
juriosity  is  satisfied  —  I  shall 
ble  in  native  remedies  again, 
re  probably  right,'  remarked 
1,  smiling  at  the  announce- 
;his  decision;  'the  last  of  the 
ned  native  doctors  —  who 
nv  8omething«M-  is  dead.  His 
9  Tiurai;  I  m^t  him  when  I 
ihiti  before  the  war,  and  one 
^ubt  that  he  did,  at  times,  ac- 
remarkable  results.  There  is 
lumbug  involved  in  all  native 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
uine  skill  from  quackery;  but 
Tiurai  used  all  the  frills  of  his 
^rtainly  possessed  a  consider- 
^ledge  of  anatomy  and  an  ac- 
»  with  the  virtues  of  many 
herbs.  He  never  took  a  fee. 
le  last  decade  of  his  life  he  was 
to  travel  about;  people  came 


to  him  from  all  parts  of  Tahiti,  froi 
Moorea  and  the  Leeward  group,  an 
even  from  distant  islands  of  the  Pai 
motu.  Some  of  his  cures  were  too  al 
surdly  simple  to  seem  real.  I  ran  acroj 
an  Englishman,  when  I  was  here  befor( 
who  had  suffered  for  months  from  a 
abscess  of  the  leg — one  of  those  hat< 
ful  things  which  seem  to  heal  from  tim 
to  time,  only  to  break  out  again,  deepc 
and  more  malignant  than  before.  Whe 
the  sufferer  had  reached  the  point  c 
arranging  a  trip  to  New  Zealand,  som( 
one  persuaded  him  to  let  Tiurai  have 
go  at  it.  Skeptical,  but  ready  to  tr 
anything  in  his  extremity,  the  Englisl 
man  drove  out  to  the  district  where  th 
native  doctor  lived.  A  dozen  carts  wei 
drawn  up  before  the  house,  and  group 
of  people,  with  the  solemn  air  of  moun 
ers  at  a  death-bed,  sat  under  the  tree 
awaiting  their  interviews.  When  tfc 
abscess  was  shown  to  Tiurai,  he  ga\ 
it  only  a  casual  glance  and  said  that  li 
would  send  medicine  the  next  day. 

*  In  the  morning  a  boy  appeared  wit 
the  remedy:  a  small  bottle  of  whc 
seemed  to  be  ordinary  numoi  —  cocoi 
nut-oil,  scented  with  the  blossoms  < 
the  Tahitian  gardenia.  The  patier 
was  instructed  to  obtain  the  scarlet  tai 
feather  of  a  tropic  bird,  dip  it  in  th 
oil,  and  draw  a  circle  around  the  al 
scess  —  at  sunrise,  at  noon,  and  at  sui 
set.  This  sounds  ridiculous  enough,  bi 
for  some  reason  the  bad  leg  began  t 
improve  at  once  and  was  healed  withi 
a  few  days. 

*Over  certain  organs  of  the  body  - 
notably  the  heart  and  kidneys  —  th 
remedies  of  Tiurai  possessed  a  remarl 
able  control;  it  is  a  pity  that  some  Eurc 
pean  doctor  did  not  gain  the  old  man' 
confidence  and  persuade  him  to  impai 
the  more  important  of  his  secrets.  H 
died  in  the  epidemic  of  1918  —  the  lai 
of  a  long  line  of  tahuas.  His  loss  was 
heavy  one  to  the  island;  as  an  obstetr 
cian  alone  he  was  of  immense  valu 
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vith  his  curious  system  of  massage, 
irhich  seemed  to  rob  child-birth  of 
learly  all  its  suffering.  The  fact  that 
lo  others  sprang  up  to  take  his  place 
)roves  that  Tiurai  possessed  unusual 
)owers.  There  is  a  doctor  practising  at 
?aea  and  another  at  Haapape,  but  the 
latives  have  little  confidence  in  them 
md  consult  them  only  in  trifling  cases. 
This  does  not  apply,  of  course,  to  the 
professional  exorcists,  who  form  a  dis- 
inct  class.  You  will  And  them  in  nearly 
very  village  —  the  trusted  exponents 
f  an  ancient  art.' 

in 

The  modem  exorcists,  to  whom  my 
iost  alluded,  are  descendants  of  the 
leathen  Faaierey  employed  in  the  old 
kys  by  friends  of  the  demon-ridden,  to 
rive  out  the  evil  spirit  invoked  by  a 
Drcerer.  European  witnesses  of  the 
gony  and  death  of  those  upon  whom 
he  destroying  spirits  preyed  were 
^rced  to  confess  that  powers  beyond 
heir  comprehension  were  at  work. 
!ven  the  hard-headed  missionaries  ad- 
litted  this.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
uished  of  them,  writing  of  Tahiti  near- 
er a  century  ago,  observed:  'It  is  not 
ecessary  now  to  inquire  whether  satan- 
^  agency  affects  the  bodies  of  men.  We 
now  this  was  the  fact  at  the  time  our 
aviour  appeared  on  earth.  Many  of 
lie  natives  of  these  islands  are  firmly 
ersuaded  that,  while  they  were  idola^- 
srs,  their  bodies  were  subject  to  most 
Rccruciating  sufferings  from  the  direct 
peration  of  satanic  power  .  .  •  and 
.  .  some  of  the  early  missionaries  are 
isposed  to  think  this  was  the  fact/ 
There  are  still  on  Tahiti  one  or  two 
id  men  considered  capable  of  dire  nec- 
>mancy,  but  the  belief  is  dying  fast, 
id  nowadays  it  is  the  spirit  of  an  an- 
»tor  —  naturally  malicious,  or  offend- 
i  by  some  misdeed  —  which  harries 
le  human  victim.  I  saw  a  case  of  this 


sort  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  ] 
where  I  was  stopping  there  ^ 
girl  who  did  the  family  hi 
ironing — a  gentle,  good-nat 
ster  of  sixteen.  I  was  reac 
verandah,  one  evening  after 
noticed  this  girl  near-by, 
over  the  sea  in  the  detached ; 
manner  of  her  race.  Sudde 
her  give  a  low  cry,  and,  | 
from  my  book,  I  saw  that  si 
ering  with  an  air  of  fear,  t 
and  bent  as  if  to  ward  off  in vi 
When  I  reached  her,  a  mo 
she  had  collapsed  in  a  faint; 
the  awkwardness  of  carryii 
body  to  a  couch.  I  felt  her  f 
seemed  to  me  that  her  heart 
stirring.  Then,  screaming  t< 
with  a  suddenness  that  wa 
she  sat  up.  I  had  noticed  tl 
a  rather  pretty  girl,  with  ten 
soft  dark  eyes;  now  her  lip 
torted  in  a  snarl  and  flecl 
light  froth,  while  her  eyes, 
open  to  the  fullest  extent,  s) 
dull  red  glare.  She  sprang 
with  an  air  of  horrid  despera 
next  moment  three  of  us 
While  we  took  good  care  tc 
harm,  she  was  not  in  the  lea 
hurting  us,  and  flung  us  a 
we  were  children;  it  seemed 
there  was  something  monst 
strength  and  (supcity  of  her 

In  the  midst  of  the  scuflle, 
man  appeared  on  the  ver 
spirit-doctor  of  some  local  i 
who  took  in  the  situation  at 

*Tell  me  quickly,'  he  saic 
can  find  a  bottle  of  perfum 
perfume.' 

I  told  him  there  was  colo 
dressing-table  in  my  room, 
instant  he  had  a  towel  soa 
stuff,  waving  it  about  the  fr 
head.  Perhaps  the  fit  had  run 
for  she  ceased  at  once  to  sti 
sank  down  on  the  floor,  quiet 
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le  haxl  run  to  fetch  the  Euro- 
tor,  and  when  he  arrived  the 
recovered  consciousness.  He 
beside  her,  to  ask  questions 
oice.  By  the  troubled  look  in 
could  see  that  she  understood; 
;h  she  seemed  to  make  an  ef- 
eak,  no  sound  came  from  her 
«ntly  he  rose.  'It  is  a  sort  of 
he  informed  us; '  though  from 
say  the  attack  must  have  been 
1  usually  violent.  Pauore  en- 
ere  is  no  cure.' 
he  had  gone  the  girl  spoke, 
may  have  been  pure  imagina- 
[le  memory  of  a  singular  and 
im;  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives, 
it  was  terrifying,  but  neither 
nor  strange. 

resting  after  my  work,'  she 
x^hing  the  little  clouds  above 
ill  at  once  I  saw  an  old  woman 
l)eforeme«  She  carried  a  staff 
wood  in  her  hand;  her  gray 
tangled  about  her  shoulders; 
at  me  without  smiling,  and  I 
ly  afraid.  I  knew  her  at  once 
andmother,  who  died  when  I 
Id.  Then  she  raised  her  staff 
I  to  beat  me,  and  I  put  up  my 
ard  off  the  blows.  After  that, 
lelf  dying.  When  I  awoke  on 
,  she  was  standing  beside  me, 
opened  my  eyes  I  saw  her 
dub.  Of  the  rest  I  know  nbth- 
►t  that,  when  the  doctor  que&- 
S  I  could  not  answer,  for  the 
lat  woman  was  on  my  lips.' 
upapau^*  remarked  Mahine, 
doctor,  when  the  girl  had  been 
d,  'cannot  abide  perfume;  it 
\  off  the  most  dangerous  of 
It  though  she  pretends  inno- 
now  that  girl  has  done  an  ill 
incur  the  anger  of  her  grand- 
ee to  the  spirit-world,  I  must 
Mahine  was  not  mistaken, 
scovered  afterward  that  the 


girl  had  acquired  a  lover  and  was  con- 
cealing from  her  family  the  fact  of  an 
impending  motherhood. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  misapprehen- 
sion in  regard  to  the  native  code  of 
morality,  which  most  white  men  dis- 
miss with  the  statement  that  no  such 
thing  exists.  In  reality,  the  discovery 
that  this  child  was  involved  in  an  in- 
trigue was  something  of  a  shock  to  the 
native  mind,  for  she  was  supposedly 
one  of  the  chaste  girls  of  whom  every 
village  possesses  a  few  —  carefully 
guarded,  and  objects  of  considerable 
local  pride.  Chastity  is,  I  believe,  and 
always  has  been,  in  Polynesia,  a  virtue 
as  highly  prized  as  it  is  rare,  though  we 
are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  because 
the  woman  who  cannot  boast  of  it  is 
neither  shunned  nor  scorned. 

Native  morals  —  or  rather  the  lack 
of  them  —  are  responsible  for  the  ad- 
vent of  a  regrettably  large  proportion 
of  visitors  to  the  islands.  This  is  simple 
truth.  The  credulous  and  shoddy  volup- 
tuary —  in  England,  America,  or  France 

—  chances  on  one  of  the  South  Sea 
books  in  vogue,  to  feast  his  mind  on  a 
text  spiced  with  innuendo,  and  his  eyes 
on  portraits  of  brown  ladies  whose 
charms  are  trammeled  only  by  the 
sketchiest  of  attire.  After  that,  if  cir- 
cumstances permit,  he  is  not  imlikely 
to  board  a  steamer  for  the  islands;  but 
a  month  or  two  later  you  will  find  him 
even  more  eager  to  return,  for  the  real- 
ity of  his  tawdry  dream  does  not  exist 

—  the  women  within  his  reach  are,  if 
possible,  less  interesting  than  their  sis- 
ters of  Leicester  Square,  or  Sixth  Ave- 
nue, or  the  BvUe. 

In  general  the  white  men  of  the  is- 
lands are  there  for  one  of  four  reasons: 
work,  drink,  women,  or  a  murky  past. 
But  generalities  are  proverbially  de- 
ceptive, and  a  man  like  my  friend  the 
American  recluse,  who  chooses  to  Uve 
on  Tahiti  —  decently  and  wholesome- 
ly as  he  would  live  at  home,  —  because 
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xyrr  is  dead.' 

iderson  was  shocked.  She 
ler  garden-shears  and  looked 
xie,  who  was  telling  her. 
.  Anderson  had  been  plan- 
1;  and  she  turned  involun- 
rd  Mrs.  Scott's  house  just  in 
ir.  Mrs.  Scott  had  bought 
just  .six  years  ago.  She  had 
I  most  wonderful  red  peonies 
ire  blooming  now  —  if  she 

derson  turned  rather  indig- 
Irs.  Hoxie.  How  should  she 
lived  a  whole  block  away  — 
ilson  saw  the  hearse  at  the 

! 

derson  gazed  at  the  silent 
behind.  She  had  been  plan- 
Wilson  was  shocked,'  Mrs. 
:  on.  'She  said  she  felt  she 
lave  known  it  before  the 
le,  living  only  four  houses 
earse  is  a  shock,  of  course. 
[1  is  a  lovely  woman.' 
tainly  was  no  way  to  speak 
i.d.  Mrs.  Anderson  looked 
Hoxie  with  resentment, 
wn  remorse  deepened.  She 
lanning  to  call,  and  the  red 
ooming  so  heartlessly  in 
s  own  yard  disturbed  her. 
right  to  let  them  stand  that 
i.  Scott  was  dead.  With  a 
he  wished  she  had  called, 
into  Mrs.  Lewis's  next  door, 
rs.  Lewis  knew. 
OS  knew.  She  had  just  read 


it  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  The  New 
York  Tribune  still  lay  on  the  floor 
where  it  had  fallen. 

Tears  were  in  Mrs.  Lewis's  eyes.  It 
seemed  so  wrong,  now,  that  they  had 
lived  so  long  almost  back  to  back  and 
had  never  spoken.  'I  have  met  her  on 
the  street  too,'  said  Mrs.  Lewis,  with 
profound  regret. 

Going  back  to  her  garden,  Mrs.  An- 
derson looked  at  Mrs.  Scott's  sightless 
windows.  She  had  often  wondered  if 
Mrs.  Scott  was  looking.  Now  she  knew 
there  was  no  one  behind  those  windows. 
It  was  dreadful  certainty. 

She  wished  she  had  called. 

She  saw  Mrs.  Allen,  next  door  on  the 
other  side,  and  wondered  if  she  knew. 
She  stepped  to  the  hedge,  irresistibly 
impelled. 

*  I  don't  believe  it,'  replied  Mrs.  Allen, 
with  the  utmost  firmness. 

Mrs.  Anderson  was  aroused.  Why  a 
tone  like  that?  Toward  the  dead?  But 
she  replied  gently.  The  hearse  had 
been  seen  at  the  door.  And  Mrs.  Lewis 
had  read  it  in  the  Tribune. 

'Oh!'  replied  Mrs.  Allen,  unrelent- 
ing; 'the  Tribune.* 

She  hadn't  known  her  personally, 
Mrs.  Allen  went  on,  seeming  to  thmk 
some  explanation  was  due.  All  she 
knew  of  her  was  that,  the  day  after 
they  had  moved  in,  a  voice  had  called 
Mr.  Allen  on  the  'phone,  and  asked 
if  they  were  sure  they  had  a  building- 
permit  to  put  up  exactly  that  type 
of  ready-cut  garage. 

Mrs.  Anderson's  eyes  drooped  as  she 
looked  at  the  garage.   And  again  she 
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erhad  theAnnistice  been  signed, 
followed,  not  simply  a  rebound, 
ipse,  which  no  one  who  lived 
will  ever  forget.  Swiftly,  tragi- 
igh  mood  of  sacrifice  yielded  to  a 
fishness,  and  the  solidarity  won 
was  lost,  together  with  most  of 
a  that  had  stood  the  stress  and 

The  moral  demobilization  was 
the  disiUusionment  appalling, 
ived  a  generation  in  five  years; 
I  of  a  new  world  of  which  they 
ed,  they  found  themselves  in  a 
ittered,  confused,  cynical,  gray 
if  not  cracked  to  its  foundations 
>ld  envies  working  their  malign 
ch  a  chaos  offered  free  play  to 
md  slimy  influence,  making  the 
Liditorium  for  every  hoarse  and 
i  that  could  make  itself  heard, 
ne  of  social  irritation,  moral  re- 
l  spiritual  fatigue,  almost  more 
the  war  itself,  the  only  joy  being 
Img  of  boys  had  stopped. 
>usies  and  new  envies  began  to 
selves  felt  —  among  them  a  very 
Euiti-American  feeling;  a  remi- 
i  part,  of  the  impatience  at  our 
tering  the  war,  joined  with  sus- 
ir  wealth  and  power.  The  same 
I  America,  in  its  feeling  toward 
nd  the  other  Allies.  Mrs.  A. 
lith  —  'Annie  S.  Swan*  —  in  her 
x>ok,  America  at  Home,  tells  how 
Eurm  the  feeling  in  America  was 
Armistice,  and  how  quickly  it 
There  was  a  reaction,  of  which 
coolness,  a  new,  subtle  hostility, 

could  sense  everywhere.*  Her 
ly  add,  is  one  of  the  few  of  its 
ever  fails  of  that  fineness  of  feel- 
hould  always  exist  between  kin- 
!S.  Her  observations  are  interest- 
iments  frank  but  kindly*  and  the 


whole  book  is  informed  with  a  charming  and 
sympathetic  personality.  As  Mr.  W.  L. 
George  has  said,  if  the  war  did  not  make  us 
love  our  enemies,  it  at  least  taught  us  to 
hate  our  allies.) 

November  20,  1918.  —  For  one  who 
has  set  great  store  by  the  cooperation  of 
English-speaking  peoples,  the  new  anti- 
American  propaganda  is  like  a  personal 
bereavement.  The  feeling  in  England 
with  regard  to  America  is  certainly,  as 
the  Scotch  would  say,  'on  the  north  side 
of  friendly,'  and  manifests  itself  in  many 
petty,  nagging  ways.  To  read  the  Lon- 
don papers  now,  one  would  think  that 
America,  and  not  Germany,  had  been 
the  enemy  of  England  in  the  war.  Every 
kind  of  gibe,  slur,  and  sneer  is  used  to 
poison  the  public  mind  against  America. 
My  mail  at  the  City  Temple  has  be- 
come almost  unreadable.  It  takes  the 
familiar  forms  —  among  the  upper 
classes  an  insufierably  patronizing  and 
contemptuous  attitude  toward  America 
and  all  things  American;  among  the 
lower  classes  an  ignorant  ill-will.  The 
middle  classes  are  not  much  influenced 
by  it,  perhaps  becaase,  as  Emerson  said, 
America  is  a  *  middle-class  country'  — 
whereof  we  ought  to  be  both  grateful 
and  proud.  This  feeling  against  America 
is  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  Eng- 
land, —  it  hardly  exists  in  Scotland  or 
in  Wales,  —  and,  like  the  anti-British 
feeling  in  America,  it  is  a  fruitful  field 
for  the  venal  press  and  the  stupid 
demagogue.  Naturally,  a  journal  like 
John  BuU  —  leader  of  the  gutter-press 
—  is  in  its  gbry;  but  even  m  the  better 
class  of  papers  ohe  reads  nasty  flings  at 
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ory  is  that,  walking  in  the 
irliament  with  a  friend  the 
e  suddenly  stopped,  tapped 
nd  said:  'I  sometimes  won- 
Uoyd  George.'  His  wonder 
^  millions  of  people.  Cer- 
not  the  Lloyd  George  we 
)w,  who  had  the  light  of 
his  eyes.  Limehouse  is  far 
ice.  The  fiery  champion  of 
le  Boers  is  a  pathetic  mem- 
lan  who  defied  the  vested 
England  in  behalf  of  the 
ged,  the  disinherited,  is  a 
e  is  another  Lloyd  Greorge, 
strange  that  he  does  not 
f.  With  his  personality,  his 
eech,  his  political  acimien» 
St  amounts  to  inspiration, 
id  England  anywhere;  but 
ed  back.  It  is  one  of  the 
lures  of  leadership  in  our 

28.  —  Often  one  is  tempted 
It  the  Labor  Movement  is 
ristian  thing  on  this  island, 
ihip,  at  least,  it  is  spiritually 
leaders,  as  I  have  come  to 
being  sincere,  earnest,  hon- 
I  have  worked  their  way  up 
ottom,  or  else  have  been 
the  Movement  by  the  op- 
•r  service.  Not  all  of  them 
ded,  but  the  outstanding 
spokesmen  of  the  Move- 
),  unfortunately,  are  in  ad- 
rank  and  file  —  are  men  of 
)wn,  or  nearly  so,  in  Amer- 
Senderson,  Thomas,  Snow- 
MacDonald,  Clynes,  and 
le  a  goodly  group.  Hender- 
3reacher;  so  is  Thomas.  As 
imillie,  I  do  not  know  what 
affiliations,  if  any,  may  be^ 
he  is  a  disciple  of  Keir 
that  his  relentless  idealism 
}y  the  nobility  of  his  char- 
gaunt,  stooped,  his  face 
harsh  attrition  of  earlier 


years;  but  his  smile  is  kindly,  and  his 
eyes  have  in  them  the  light  of  an  un- 
conquerable will.  He  helps  one  to 
know  what  Lincoln  must  have  been 
like. 

In  this  campaign  the  leaders  of  Labor 
are  almost  the  only  keepers  of  the  no- 
bler idealism  of  England,  and  their  pro- 
granune  is  essentially  Christian.  Alas, 
they  have  a  heavy  weight  of  inertia  to 
carry,  and  one  wonders  if  they  can 
fire  the  apathetic  mass,  fatalistically 
submissive  to  its  lot,  and  suspicious  of 
anyone  who  tries  to  alter  it. 

November  29.  —  Anyway,  I  am  hav- 
ing the  time  of  my  life,  going  to  every 
sort  of  political  meeting  and  listening 
to  every  sort  of  speech.  It  is  a  big  show 
and  a  continuous  performance.  The 
best  address  I  have  heard,  so  far,  was 
delivered  by  a  Methodist  preacher  at  a 
Labor  meeting  in  Kingsway  Hall.  His 
sentences  cracked  like  rifle-shots,  and 
they  hit  the  mark.  The  campaign  makes 
me  first  sick,  and  then  homesick;  it  is  so 
like  our  way  of  doing  it.  That  is,  all 
except  the  hecklers.  They  are  so  quick 
and  keen  of  retort.  Also,  the  English 
can  beat  us  at  mud-slinging.  It  is  humil- 
iating to  admit  it,  but  it  is  so.  We  are 
amateurs  in  abusing  the  government; 
but  we  are  young  yet,  and  longer  prac- 
tice will  no  doubt  give  us  greater  skill. 
How  like  our  elections  is  the  hubbub 
and  hysteria  of  it  all.  Mr.  Asquith  told 
me  how  he  made  a  speech  on  world- 
afTairs,  and  one  of  his  audience  said: 
'  What  we  want  to  know  is,  are  we  going 
to  get  a  pier  for  our  boats! '  Always  the 
local  grievance  clouds  the  larger  issue. 
How  familiar  it  is,  as  if  a  man  went  out, 
and  encountered  in  the  street  what  he 
thought  for  the  moment  was  himself. 
Men,  otherwise  sane,  seem  to  lose  their 
senses  in  a  political  campaign.  States- 
men talk  drivel,  promising  what  no  mor- 
tal can  perform,  challenging  the  scorn  of 
man  and  the  judgment  of  heaven.  O 
Democracy  1 
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that  I  had  accepted  the  invita- 
)  City  Temple,  I  received  a  long 
from  Mr.  Bottomley,  suggesting 
te  for  his  paper,  John  Bull,  and 
his  admiration  for  Dr.  Parker, 
tely,  as  I  did  not  choose  to  be 
to  England   through   such  a 

could  not  accept  his  invitation, 
specially  after  my  protest  against 
e  of  brewery  supplies  —  he  wrote 
;s  about  me.  It  did  not  matter; 
ave  been  much  more  unhappy  if 
tten  in  my  praise.  Heisthecap- 
e  most  dangerous  and  disinte- 
ments  in  Britain,  —  the  mob  as 
om  democracy,  —  the  crowded 
se,  the  cheap  music-hall,  and  the 
e  of  the  sporting  world.  With 
copious  emotions,  he  champions 
of  the  poor,  with  ready  tears  for 
Is  —  preferably  if  the  story  of 
wiU  smack  a  little  smuttily  in  his 
ice  the  Armistice,  his  office  has 
K>ison-factory  and  centre  of  anti- 
propaganda,  and  in  playing  upon 
od  hates  and  prejudices  of  people, 
ster.  Alas,  we  are  only  too  famil- 
s  type  on  this  side  of  the  sea.) 

y  4,  1919.  —  Joined  a  group 
K>n,  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
union,  by  which  they  seemed 
[Ihurch  union  —  a  very  differ- 
But  it  was  only  talk.  Men  are 
for  it,  and  the  time  is  not  ripe, 
it  be  hastened,  as  my  friend 
p  of  Manchester  thou^t  when 
f^ed  some  spectacular  drama- 
>f  the  Wm  to  Fellowship  dur- 
mr.  Still  less  will  it  come  by 
,11  historical  loyalties  in  one 
lishable  blue  of  ambiguity.  If 
icial,  it  will  be  superficial.  It 
ne  spiritually  and  spontane- 
e  it  will  be  a  union,  not  of  the 
}ut  of  the  churchyard.  Dicker 
suggest  a  horse-trade.  No,  our 
irted  in  passion;  in  passion  we 
le  together.  It  must  be  a  union, 
mpromise,  but  of  comprehen- 
Jl  the  churches  were  made  one 
hat  difference  would  it  make? 


Little,  if  any.  Something  deeper  and 
more  drastic  is  needed.  As  the  Elizabe- 
than Renaissance  was  moralized  by  the 
advent  of  Puritanism,  and  the  reaction 
from  the  French  Revolution  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Evangelical  Revival,  so, 
by  a  like  rhythm,  the  new  age  into 
which  we  are  entering  will  be  quickened, 
in  some  unpredictable  way,  by  a  re- 
newal of  religion.  Then,  perhaps,  on  a 
tide  of  new  life,  we  may  be  drawn  to- 
gether in  some  form  of  union.  In  this 
country  no  union  is  possible  with  a 
State  Church,  unless  the  Free  Churches 
are  willing  to  turn  the  faces  of  their 
leaders  to  the  wall.  So  far  from  being'a 
national  church,  the  Anglican  commun- 
ion is  only  a  tiny  sect  on  one  end  of  the 
island.  Its  claim  to  a  monopoly  of  apos- 
tolicity  is  not  amenable  to  the  law  of 
gravitation  —  since  it  rests  upon  noth- 
ing, no  one  can  knock  away  its  founda/- 
tions.  Just  now  we  are  importuned  to 
accept  the  'historic  episcopacy'  for  the 
sake  of  regularity,  as  if  regularity  were 
more  important  than  reality.  Even  the 
Free  Churches  have  failed  to  federate, 
and  one  is  not  sorry  to  have  it  so, 
remembering  the  lines  of  an  old  Wilt- 
shire love-song  which  I  heard  the  other 
day: — 

If  aU  the  worid  were  of  one  religion 
Many  a  living  thing  should  die. 

Jamiary  12.  —  Alas!  affairs  on  the 
lovely  but  unhappy  island  of  Ireland 
seem  to  go  from  bad  to  worse,  adding 
another  irritation  to  a  shell-shocked 
world.  From  a  distance  the  Irish  issue 
is  simple  enough,  but  near  at  hand  it  Ls 
a  sad  tangle,  complicated  by  inunemo- 
rial  racial  and  religious  rancors,  and, 
what  is  sadder  still,  by  a  seemingly  hope- 
less incompatibility  of  temperament  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  these  two  islands. 
They  do  not,  and  apparently  cannot, 
understand  each  other.  It  looks  like  the 
old  problem  of  what  happens  when  an 
irresistible  force  meets  an  inunovable 
object.  Besides,  the  friction  is  not  only 
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little  daughter  of  St.  Francis, 
''he  Way  of  Wonder.  A  reading 

by  Sir  Forbes  Robertson  is 
I  event,  as  much  for  his  golden 
for  his  interpretative  insight. 
[)f  Mackereth,  some  time  ago, 
yr  as  a  spiritual  teacher  and 
Jer,  was  memorable,  appeal- 
)  Spirit  of  Song  to  bring  back 

grown  bitter  and  dark  the 
uid  guidance  of  vision.  The 
I  I  heard  of  Mackereth  was 
itish  officer  as  we  stood  ankle- 
ppy  mud  in  a  Flanders  trench. 
)  could  have  a  League  of  Poets 
Id  be  hope  of  a  gentler,  better 
d  they  surely  could  not  make 
less  of  it  than  the  'practical' 
$  made.^K  the  image  in  the 
Lhe  poets  of  to-day  is  a  proph- 
norrow,  we  may  yet  hope  for 
Kere  pity  and  joy  walk  the  old, 
mn  road,  and  'Beauty  passes 
3un  on  her  wings,  j 
y  19. — The  Peace  Conference 
vith   imposing   ceremony   at 

yesterday,  and  now  we  shall 

we  shall  see.  An  idealist,  a 
{t,  and  an  opportunist  are  to 
^orld  to  rights.    Just  why  a 

was  not  included  is  hard  to 
t  no  doubt  there  will  be  pessi- 
lenty  before  the  job  is  done, 
au  is  a  man  of  action,  Lloyd 
man  of  transaction,  and  what 
man  the  President  is,  in  negp- 
r  this  nature,  remains  to  be  re- 
'Hie  atmosphere  is  unfavorable 
leliberation  and  just  appraise- 
le  reshaping  of  the  world  out^ 
to  the  quieting  of  all  causes  of 
is  humanly  impossible.  To- 
ritain  and  America  would  be 
e  if  they  were  agreed,  and  if 
i  ready  for  a  brave,  large  ges- 
vorld-service  —  but  they  are 
.  Amj^ica  had  only  enou^  of 
)  make  it  mad  and  not  enough 
e  it;  Britain  had  enough  to 


make  it  bitter.  As  a  penalty  of  having 
no  axe  to  grind,  America  will  have  to 
bear  the  odium  of  insisting  upon  sound 
principlesand  telling  unpalatable  truths, 
and  so  may  not  come  off  well.  We 
shall  see  whether  there  is  any  honor 
among  nations,  whether  the  terms  of 
the  Armistice  will  be  made  a  'scrap  of 
paper,'  and  whether  there  is  to  be  a 
league  of  peace  or  a  new  balance  of 
power  —  a  new  imperialism  for  the  old. 
Meanwhile,  all  ears  will  be  glued  to  the 
keyhole,  straining  to  hear  even  a  whis- 
per of  'open  covenants,  openly  arrived 
at.' 

January  80.  —  On  my  way  back  from 
Scotland  I  broke  my  journey  at  Leices- 
ter, to  preach  in  the  church  of  Robert 
Hall  —  the  Pork-Pie  Church,  as  they 
call  it,  because  of  its  circular  shape.  In 
the  evening  I  lectured  on  Lincoln.  Lei- 
cester, I  remembered,  had  been  the 
home  of  William  Carey,  and  I  went  to 
see  his  little  Harvey  Lane  Church, 
where  he  dreamed  his  great  dream  and 
struggled  with  drunken  deacons.  Just 
across  the  narrow  street  is  the  red-brick 
cottage  where  he  lived,  teaching  a  few 
pupils  and  working  at  his  cobbler's 
bench  to  eke  out  a  living.  It  is  now 
a  Missionary  Museum,  preserved  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  its  original  form 
and  furniture,  its  ceiling  so  low  that  I 
could  hardly  stand  erect.  There,  in  his 
little  back-shop,  —  with  its  bench  and 
tools,  like  those  Carey  used,  —  a  great 
man  worked.  Pegging  away,  he  never- 
theless kept  a  map  of  the  world  on  the 
opposite  wall  of  his  shop,  dreaming  the 
while  of  world-conquest  for  Christ. 
There,  too,  he  thought  out  that  mighty 
sermon  which  took  its  text  from  Isaiah 
54:  2,  3,  and  had  two  points:  Expect 
great  things  from  God;  attempt  great 
things  for  God. 

No  other  sermon  of  that  period  — 
1792  —  had  only  two  points,  and  none 
ever  had  a  finer  challenge  to  the  faith  of 
Christian  men.   We  need  the  vision  of 
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lentless  politeness  of  Robert 
lo  conducts  the  case  for  the 
[e  has  had  all  England  on 
le — lords,  dukes,  and  nobles 
e  examined  them  as  to  the 
$ir  holdings.  They  were  swift 
witty  in  their  replies,  but  it 
ch  that  they  had  to  come 
nonedbyaminer.  They  were 
mrly,  but  they  humbly  obey- 

we  are  in  a  new  England; 
h  their  lordships  may  have 
cess  in  the  Kmg's  Robing- 
y  are  in  fact  already  defeated 
y  know  it.  They  win  a  skir- 
iiey  lose  a  battle. 
,  — What  the  Free  CathoU 
tum  out  to  be  remains  to  be 
io  far,  it  is  more  clever  and 
in  constructive.  W.  E.  Or- 
i  Bernard  Shaw,  and  W.  G. 
'hesterton.  At  first,  it  was 
be  only  a  protest  against  the 

barrenness  of  Nonconform- 
u  in  behalf  of  rhythm,  color, 
>lism.  But  it  is  more  than 
eeks  to  unite  personal  relig- 
lence  with  its  corporate  and 

expression,  thus  blending 
too  often  held  apart.  As  be- 
[licans  and  Nonconformists, 
s  the  higher  unity  of  things 
lot  differ,  seeking  the  large- 
rist  in  whose  radiance  there 
every  type  of  experience  and 

It  la>'B  emphaids  on  fellow- 
no  one  can  find  the  truth  for 
id  no  one  can  find  it  alone, 
^interpreting  and  extending 
lental  principle,  and  at  the 
disinfecting  it  of  magic,  the 
ilidsm  may  give  new  impetus 
Ltive  social  endeavor.  For 
LS  been  observed  that  many 
Churchmen  —  for  example, 
re,  who  is  one  of  the  noUest 

in  modem  Christianity  — 

leaders  in  the  social  inter- 
4  Christianity.   Perhaps,  at 


last,  we  shall  learn  that  it  was  not  the 
Church,  but  Humanity,  with  which 
Jesus  identified  Himself  when  He  said: 
'This  is  my  body  broken  for  you.'  The 
great  thing  about  Christianity  is  that 
no  one  can  tell  what  it  will  do  next. 

June  2.  —  Have  been  down  in  Wales 
for  a  day  or  two,  lecturing  on  Lincoln, 
and  also  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  public 
sentiment.  I  found  it  beating  quick  and 
hot.  Indeed,  not  only  in  Wales,  but  all 
over  the  north  of  England,  there  is 
white-hot  indignation  —  all  due  to  that 
wretched  election  last  autumn.  One 
hears  revolutionary  talk  on  all  sides, 
and  only  a  spark  is  needed  to  make  an 
explosion.  When  I  see  the  hovels  in 
which  the  miners  live,  —  squalid  huts, 
more  like  pig-pens  than  human  homes, 
—  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  unrest  of  the 
people,  but  at  their  infinite  patience. 
Physical  and  moral  decay  are  inevitable, 
and  the  spiritual  life  is  Uke  a  fourth  di- 
mensbn.  I  asked  a  Labor  leader  what 
it  is  that  is  holding  things  together,  and 
he  replied:  'All  that  holds  now  is  the 
fact  that  these  men  went  to  Sunday 
School  in  the  churches  and  chapels  of 
Wales  years  ago;  nothing  else  restrains 
them.'  Thus  a  religious  sense  of  the 
common  good,  of  communal  obligatbn, 
holds,  when  all  other  ties  give  way.  But 
the  churches  and  chapels  are  empty  to- 
day».  and  in  the  new  generatbn  what 
will  avert  the  'emancipated,  atheistic, 
international  democracy,'  so  long  pre- 
dicted? Religion  must  do  something 
more  than  restrain  and  conserve:  it  must 
create  and  construct.  K  ever  we  find 
the  secret  of  creative  social  evolution,  it 
will  be  in  a  deeper  insight  into  the  na^ 
ture  and  meaning  of  religion  as  a  social 
reality,  as  well  as  a  private  mysticism* 
This  at  least  is  plain:  the  individual  and 
the  social  gospel  bek>ng  together,  and 
neither  will  kmg  survive  the  shipwreck 
of  the  other.  Never,  this  side  of  heaven, 
do  I  expect  to  hear  such  singing  as  I 
heard  in  Wales! 
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king  for  good  wages,  they  are 
at  of  their  parents,  demand- 
eys,  to  come  and  go  at  all 
1  at  the  slightest  restraint 
home.  In  broad  daylight  the 
ks  are  scenes  of  such  unspeak- 
rity  that  one  is  grateful  for 
ition  of  garden  walls.  Who 
ite  the  injury  done  by  this 
>f  the  moral  bonds,  tlds  let- 
of  the  bars  to  the  brute? 
» speak  of  war  as  a  purifier  of 
masters  of  a  Satanic  satirel 
w  12. — These  are  days  when 
tnay  happen.  Having  lived 
ars  in  an  atmosphere  of  vio- 
are  irritable,  and  riots  break 
slightest  pretext.  Many  fear 
story  of  a  century  ago,  when 
oUowed  Waterloo,  may  re- 
Nobody  is  satisfied  with  the 
he  Peace  Conference  —  sor- 
quels  to  a  victory  won  by 
md  sacrifice.  Some  think  the 
hard,  some  too  soft,  and  all 
w  it  can  be  enforced  without 
3  seeds  of  other  wars.  The 
of  the  League  is  criticized  as 
-e  as  in  America,  but  with 
;e  the  poisonous  partisan  and 
enom  displayed  at  home.  It 
,  if  the  nations  hold  together, 
Euit  can  be  amended  and' the 
ised  and  made  workable  as 
ires;  but  if  they  pull  apart, 
hopeless. 

happening  in  America  is  hard 
ut,  except  that,  under  cover 
i-gas  attack  on  the  President, 
tnents  that  opposed  the  war 
ig  the  whole  hyphenated  con- 
have  formed  a.  coalition  of 
destroy  him.  At  the  Peace 
3  he  was  the  victim  of  a  ven- 
len  of  his  own  country  who, 
n  purposes,  tried  to  stab  their 
lent  in  the  back  at  the  very 
irhen  he  was  negotiating  a 
)eace  in  a  foreign  land!  Not 

VO.  4 


unnaturally  the  attitude  of  the  Senate 
is  interpreted  on  this  side  as  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  war  by  America.  'You  came 
late  and  go  early;  having  helped  to  put 
out  the  fire,  you  leave  us  to  clean  up  the 
mess,' my  English  friends  say.  Nowon^ 
der  they  feel  bitter,  and  this  feeling  is 
fanned  by  the  anti-American  fanatics, 
whose  organized  propaganda  —  some- 
thing new  in  England  —  has  been  so 
active  since  the  Armistice.  No  doubt  it 
is  provoked  in  part  by  the  stupid  anti- 
British  propaganda  in  America,  with 
other  elements  added,  the  while  sinister 
forces  are  busy  in  behalf  of  estrange- 
ment between  two  peoples  who  should 
be,  not  only  friends,  but  fellow  workers 
for  the  common  good. 

(An  unhappy  example  of  this  feeUng, 
which  marred  the  closing  weeks  of  my  min- 
istry, was  an  alleged  'interview'  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Daily  New9^  purporting  to 
come  from  me.  It  made  me  use  words  re- 
mote from  my  thought,  in  a  spirit  foreign 
to  my  nature;  and  the  result  was  an  impres- 
sion so  alien  to  my  spirit,  and  so  untrue  to 
the  facts,  as  to  be  grotesque.  Such  words  as 
these  were  put  into  my  mouth:  'I  have  come 
reluctantly  to  the  opinion  that  an  American 
minister  cannot  really  succeed  in  England. 
There  is  something  in  the  English  character 
or  point  of  view  —  I  cannot  define  it  —  that 
seems  to  prevent  complete  agreement  and 
sympathy  between  the  two.  There  exists  a 
body  of  opinion  amongst  the  middle  men  in 
the  ministry  and  the  churches  that  objects 
to  the  permanent  settlement  of  American 
preachers  in  this  coimtry.'  All  of  which  was 
manufactured  so  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
however  true  it  may  be  to  English  opinion. 
When  the  man  who  did  it  was  asked  for  hb 
reascHi,  he  said  that  he  wished  'to  ke^ 
American  ministers  from  coming  to  Eng- 
land.' Of  course,  it  will  take  more  than  that 
to  keep  us  from  going  to  England,  —  though 
I  dare  say  it  will  be  many  a  day  before  an 
American  accepts  an  English  pastorate,  — 
but  the  incident  illustrates  the  state  of  mind 
almost  a  year  after  the  Armistice.  Unfortu- 
nately that  feeling  still  exists,  and  it  makes 
an  exchange  of  pulpits  difficult  for  Amer- 
icans who  have  any  national  self-respect. 
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all  mortal  achievements  do» 

ig  short  of  stupendous.  Those 

'  the  scene  from  this  side  have 

ible  pride  in  the  President; 

;h  his  fight  should  cost  him 

ien  the  story  is  finally  told  he 

alongside  another  who  went 

ninion  in  pitiful,  high- 

to  his  martyrdom.  He 

Lve  man  should  fall,  at 

;h  a  casualty  of  the  war 

ho  fell  in  Flanders  or 

—  Sunday  evening,  the 
service  as  the  Minister 
nple,  and  the  sermon 
t  Revelation  3:14  — 
ith  the  Amen.'  It  was 
pret  that  old,  familiar, 

—  the  Amen  of  God  to 
man,  and  the  Amen  of 
y  and  will  of  God, — 
vivid  that  vision  which 
I  shadows,  and  affirms, 
11,  nor  yet  that  all  is  ill, 

all  shall  be  well  when  'God 
e  the  pile  complete.'  Its  laes- 
that,  when  humanity  sees 
been  the  Eternal  Purpose 
beginning,  and  the  *  far-off 
mt  to  which  the  whole  crea^ 
5S,*  the  last  word  of  history 
grand  Amen  —  a  shout  of 
5  final  note  of  the  great  world- 
-day,  at  noon,  all  over  the 
everything   paused  for   two 
in  memory  of  the  dead.  The 
L^le  was  open  and  manypeo- 
ed  for  that  moment  of  silent, 
embrance;  and  that  hushed 
vas  my  farewell  to  the  great 
>it,  and  to  a  ministry  wrought 
ne  of  Jesus  in  behalf  of  good- 
diking  with  stammering  voice 
hs  which  will  still  be  eloquent 
the  noises  of  to-day  have 
lie  feet  that  made  them,  into 

er  12. —To-night  the  Nation- 


al  Council  of  the  Brotherhood  Move 
ment,  which  gave  me  so  warm  a  wel- 
come in  1916,  tendered  me  a  parting 
dinner  —  an  hour  which  I  can  neithei 
describe  nor  forget.  Dr.  Clifibrd  —  s 
veteran  soldier  in  the  wars  of  God  — 
presided,  and  his  presence  was  a  bene- 
diction. Looking  back  over  my  three 
years  and  a  half  in  London,  I  can  trul} 
say  that,  though  I  did  not  want  to  come, 
and  would  not  have  come  at  all  but  foi 
the  war,  I  do  not  regret  that  I  did  come 
—  save  for  the  scenes  of  horror  and 
sufiering,  which  I  pray  God  to  be  able 
to  forget.  Nor  do  I  regret  leaving, 
though  my  ministry  has  been  a  triumpli 
from  the  beginning,  in  spite  of  man> 
errors  of  my  own  added  to  the  terribk 
conditions  under  which  it  was  wrought. 
As  long  as  I  live  I  shall  carry  in  my 
heart  the  faces  of  my  dear  friends  in 
England,  and  especially  the  love  and 
loyalty  of  the  people  of  the  City  Tem- 
ple —  the  memory  of  their  kindness  is 
like  sacramental  wine  in  the  Cup  oi 
Everlasting  Things.  Perhaps,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea,  because  I  no^ 
know  the  spirit  and  point  of  view  oi 
both  peoples,  I  may  be  able  to  help 
forward  the  great  friendship. 

November  14.  —  Hung  in  my  memory 
are  many  pictures  of  the  beauty-spots 
of  this  Blessed  Island:  glens  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland;  the  'banks  and 
braes  o'  bonny  Doon ' ;  stately  old  cathe- 
drals,—  strong,  piteous,  eloquent,— 
sheltering  the  holy  things  of  life;  the 
towers  and  domes  of  Oxford;  Stoke 
Poges  on  a  still  summer  day;  the  roses 
of  Westclifl';  the  downs  of  Wiltshire, 
where  Walton  went  a-fishing  and  Her- 
bert preached  the  gospel  —  and  prac- 
tised it,  too;  Rottingdean-on-the-Sea: 
scenes  of  the  Shakespeare  country  — 
the  church,  the  theatre,  the  winding 
Avon;  the  old  Quaker  Meeting-house 
in  Buckinghamshire,  where  Penn  and 
Pennington  sleep;  the  mountains  oi 
North  Wales;  great,  gray  London,  ir 
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iie  dome  of  St.  Paulas;  Londc 

by  Savoy  in  October,  seen  throi 

yse  of  falling  leaves,  while  a  soft 

;  a  over  the  River  of  Years.  It 

lor  if  one  lives  in  London  five  y 

on  never  be  qiute  happy  anyv« 

he  and  I  am  leaving  it  just  in 


VORDS 

PH  AUSLANDER 

9sia's  wounded  scent  I  know, 
:  the  slow  irresolute  gold 
I  heart;  cool  words  that  hold 
;ht  of  rain,  or  liquidly  blow 
g  home  across  the  glow 
er;  or,  uncontrolled, 
»ma  of  pine;  and  words  as  cold 
hrough  frozen  snow. 

;  that  strain  like  April  hedges 
ds  with  tears  on  them; 
haunting  crimson  edges 
1,  Jerusalem!' 
Irift  of  bright  agony: 
[ithani!' 
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hens.  Indeed,  as  you  know» 
icountered  some.  I  would  as 
-e  the  religion  of  a  tiger,  if  it 
hat;  the  tiger  is  as  brave  as, 
nsual  than,  the  old  Greek. 
IV  you  better,  I  might  make 
ir  saying  that  you  are  done 
ligion  of  Kings  and  Despots. 
Jiese  in  history,  you  will  re- 
reflection,  were  essentially 
.  I  know  you  are  thinking 
tnt  war  —  after  quoting  .the 
do  were  never  at  peace!  I 
you  that  the  Christian  myths 
heir  day. 

you  cannot  separate  Nature 
f  we  make  two  of  them,  you 
^ho  made  and  rules  Nature? 
LIS  answer  is,  *God.'  Surely 
persons,  respect  Natiu-e  too 
lieve  it  capable  of  making  it- 
are  you  not,  indeed,  unfair, 
say  that  'Christianity  turns 
I  Nature  and  relegates  it  to 
f  How  does  that  look  to  you, 
»n  marks?  Is  the  teaching  of 
otherhood  turning  our  back 
re?  Or  are  you  in  this  refer- 
f  to  Christian  myths,  or  fail- 
Roosevelt  turn  his  back  upon 
Buid  was  he  a  Pantheist? 
heard  from  you,  I  kept  tum- 
1  my  mind,  *What  have  I 
*  Anchor,"  after  stripping  all 
lentiment  and  unanalytic  be- 
Christian  theory  and  prac- 
a  result,  I  wrote  for  myself 
jd,  entitled  *My  Anchor.*  I 
an  agree  with  it,  and  that  it 
nodify  some  of  your  precon- 
fusions;  you  are,  I  know,  too 
to  receive  it  with  other  than 
ind  and  heart. 

MY  ANCHOR 

lVE  AN  ANCHOR.  Inthemldstof 
of  skepticism  and  realism,  my 
I  life  must  be  stripped  to  the 
>f  indisputable  Fact;  my  good 


old  sails  of  childlike  f luth  and  inspiring  tra- 
dition must  be  furled,  if  I  am  not  to  drift 
upon  the  shoals  of  Doubt.  I  must  have  an 
anchor  to  my  belief  in  God  and  in  Immor- 
tality* that  shall  make  it  unassailable  by 
Atheist  or  Agnostic,  unshakable  by  Dog- 
matist or  Pharisee,  understandable  by  Child 
or  Hottentot;  that  will  encourage  me  to 

pray. 

I  kfujw  that  the  Seed  is  the  child  of  the 
Flower,  as  much  as  the  Flower  is  the  child 
of  the  Seed:  in  each  is  life;  in  each  is  death. 
I  know  that  power  is  given  the  Sun  to  trans- 
mit its  light  and  heat;  to  the  Moon  to  draw 
our  great  oceans;  to  Man  to  think  and  to 
dominate;  to  the  Bird  to  sing  and  to  fly;  to 
the  infinitesimal  Pneumococcus  to  destroy 
our  bodies;  it  is  unthinkable  that  all  of  this 
can  be  self-made. 

I  know  then,  that  a  Higher  Power  does 
reign,  stronger  than  its  own  creations;  inde- 
structible by  them,  and  so  immortal .  I  know 
that  this  Higher  Power  operates  only 
through  Law;  that  —  though  it  seem  cruel 

—  law,  being  higher,  takes  precedence  over 
life;  as  sacrifice,  being  higher,  takes  preced- 
ence over  self-preservation. 

I  know  that  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  whether 
divine  or  human,  was  not  a  myth;  that  his 
doctrine  of  brotherhood  has  gone  farther 
and  deeper  than  that  of  any  other  teacher, 
and  is  truer.  I  know  that  our  Bible,  whether 
or  not  more  than  an  imperfect.  Oriental, 
man-made  exposition  of  the  law  and  his- 
tory, is  for  the  most  part  an  inspiring  and  a 
beautiful  thing.  Each  must  take  that  as 
does  him  most  good,  but  must  not  make 
doubts  of  it,  or  of  the  common  sense  of 
some  of  its  devout  acceptors,  an  excuse  for 
pride,  or  for  abstinence  from  worship  or 
from  prayer. 

I  believe^  through  deduction  from  what  I 
knoWt  that  the  Higher  Power,  called  God, 

—  and  dreamed  of  in  all  lands,  among  all 
races,  at  all  times,  in  some  form  plural  or 
singular,  —  does  assiune  to  us,  as  pledged 
for  him  by  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  a  relation  of 
Fatherhood.  I  cannot  know  how  he  quali- 
fies this  to  the  very  young,  the  savage,  or 
the  misguided.  It  does  not  matter.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  gift  makes  natural  and  logical 
both  prayer  and  a  hope  of  a  share  in  his  love 
and  immortality. 

This  is  my  anchor. 
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Qg  to  our  correspondence  of  a 
»  ago»  and  your  statement 
did  not  think  Huxley,  Spen- 
would  be  safe  men  to  admin- 
human  affairs,  and  that  our 
n  is  based  upon  Christianity 
ler  if  you  remember  that  the 
Df  our  government.  Washing- 
rson,  Franklin,  did  not  accept 
ity?  They  were  Deists.  Both 
and  Jefferson  spoke  very  dis- 
ly ,  not  to  say  contemptuously, 
iristian  scheme  of  salvation; 
dngton  said  in  so  many  words 
ige  to  Congress,  *The  govern- 
he  United  States  is  not  in  any 
mded  on  the  Christian  reli- 
[le  founders  of  the  Republic 
-thinkers.  Washington  enter- 
B  infidel  Volney  at  the  White 
id  had  the  works  of  Voltaire 
ary.  He  gave  Volney  a  letter 
mendation  to  the  American 
which  he  said  that,  if  men  are 
kmen,  *they  may  be  Jews  or 
s,  or  they  may  be  Atheists.* 
quotes  Gouvemeur  Morris  as 
lat  'General  Washington  be- 
more  in  that  system  [Chris- 
ban  I  do/ 

3nfound  our  ethical  system, 
all  accept,  with  Christianity, 
cal  system  is  the  growth  of 
liat  is  true  in  Christianity  is 
and  what  is  new  is  not  true, 
zation  is  founded  upon  reason 
ce.  I  have  said  in  one  of  my 
Tticles  that  'a  man  is  saved, 
3  truth  of  what  he  believes,  but 
ruth  of  his  belief.'  His  creed 
[)erfectly  absurd,  like  that  of 
tian  Scientists,  but  if  it  affords 
mchorage,'  if  he  can  fit  it  into 
le  of  life,  that  is  enough.  The 
f  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was 
;  but  see  what  nerves,  what 
hat   philosophers,   developed 

iligion  of  ancestral  worship  of 


the  Japs  and  Chinese  saves  them.  Tl 
mass  of  our  own  people  believe  i 
Christianity  on  Sundays  (or  used  to  b 
fore  the  automobile  came  in);  but  ho^ 
few  of  them  practise  it  in  their  dail 
lives.  They  practise  the  square  dea 
because  it  is  good  policy;  it  pays  bet 
in  the  long  run. 

{Fnm  Herbert  D.  Miles) 
Abheville,  N.C,  January  12, 1920. 
My  pleasure  in  having  your  letter  < 
a  few  days  ago  was  not  unmixed  with 
certain  feeling  of  guilt,  in  view  of  tl 
possibility  of  our  questions  being  to 
complicated,  and  your  strength  too  lin 
ited,  to  attempt  adequate  discussion  i 
writing  —  a  view  that  is  held  I  am  sui 
by  Dr.  Barrus,  from  whom  I  have  n 
cently  heard.  It  is  charming,  as  yo 
say,  at  La  JoUa,  with  *  never  a  cloud  i 
sight.'  I  am  a  little  prejudiced,  even  i 
this  January  season,  in  favor  of  m 
home  country  here  in  Asheville;  tl 
clouds  over  the  great  old  Blue  Rid^ 
mountains,  which  are  falling  back  ti( 
upon  tier  in  the  distance  to  the  wes 
from  my  windows,  are  ever-changii 
visions  of  beauty,  and  fall  upon  re 
trees,  in  their  shadows,  —  somethir 
that  you  have  few  of  in  California,  e; 
cept  in  spots,  where  you  have  the  grea 
est  in  the  world,  —  and  our  occasion 
rough  and  cold  day  serves  to  make  eve 
more  delightful  our  usual  bright  ar 
lovely  days,  of  the  temperature  of  tl 
northern  May. 

Without  prolonging  what  we  sha 
not  allow  to  degenerate  into  an  argi 
ment  which  would  convince  neither  ( 
us,  allow  me  merely  to  comment  upc 
your  new  remarks.  I  have  a  feelii 
that  you  constantly  miss  somethii 
vital,  in  your  line  of  thought  and  yoi 
conclusions;  that  may  be  characterist 
of  the  Pandieistl  You  say,  apparent 
in  contradiction  of  my  insistence  thi 
civilization  is  based  upon  Christianit 
that  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  othe 
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REBECCA 


BY  ARTHUR  SHERBURNE  HARDY 


bouldn'tl,  if  Iwantto?* 
IS  fell  on  Billy's  rough  back 
(iphatic  slap,  but  met  with  no 
The  shaggy  hoofs  continued 
he  frozen  road  with  the  stolid 
\e  to  stimuli  bom  of  the  con- 
at  in  the  long  run  a  steady 
he  part  of  wisdom, 
id  covered  two  miles  for  the 
ae,  with  that  contempt  for 
distance  which  characterized 
settler,  who  first  chose  his 
»lace  and  compelled  the  road 
Between  the  k)w  stone  walls, 
ilders  were  continually  evinc- 
ire  to  return  to  their  earlier 
ices,  down  the  rocky  pitch  to 
tig  bridge  in  the  meadow,  and 
hrough  the  moaning  forest,  it 
way,  mysterious,  unending, 
r  slap. 

-  if  I  want  to.* 
ing    this    sentiment,    Billy, 
p  the  hill,  stopped  and,  pull- 
ins  through  the  saddle  rings, 
:>r  a  tuft  of  withered  grass, 
ummer  long  had  escaped  hoof 
[,  to  perish  in  the  winter, 
t  — if  I  wasn't  fifty.' 
,  when  it  was  too  late,  past 
seemed  a  mockery  —  a  gate 
ess  locked  by  prudery.   Re- 
ed. If  she  could  stand  at  that 
l! 

1 1  would!' 

ins  tightened  with  a  jerk, 
flattened  instantly,  and  l^s 
0  the  load. 


But  iDOS  it  happiness?  Of  course 
was.  Everything  beyond  the  gate  mif^ 
be. 

Nearing  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  whil 
finger  of  the  spire  rose  slowly  above  tl 
sky-line,  then  the  roof,  other  roof 
straggling  fences,  the  schoolhouse- 
duty!  On  the  whitewashed  wall  hi 
hind  the  teacher's  desk,  Rebecca  sa^ 
the  motto,  —  her  own  handiwork,  — 

Be  Good  and  You  wUl  be  Happy. 

Had  n't  she  been  good?  When  woul 
she  be  happy? 

In  village  parlance  Rebecca  *ran'  tl 
farm  —  one  of  those  hiUy  rock-stre^ 
farms  demanding  constant  prodding  t 
prevent  it  from  *nmning  out.'  Downb 
the  brook  in  the  birch  woods  wei 
pleasant  places  —  pools  of  dark  silei 
water,  where  the  brook  brooded  befoi 
deciding  to  take  the  leap  to  the  ne] 
one,  to  pause  again,  out  of  breath;  sha 
lows  where  it  sang  to  Rebecca,  wl 
never  sang  except  at  seven-day  inte 
vab  in  the  church  choir.  The  broc 
was  always  singing,  even  in  winte 
cheerily,  to  the  shivering  birches. 

But  pleasant  places  produced  nothini 
Pleasant  places  never  did.  Allurini 
they  bred  idleness,  all  that  brood  i 
prohibited  pleasures  generically  groupc 
by  the  minister  under  the  word  'sin 
llie  bare  upkmd  pasture  where  tl 
cows  grazed,  the  shed  where  they  wei 
milked,  the  barn-cellar  where  the  pi( 
wallowed,  the  chicken-yard  bereft  i 
grass,  the  vegetable  patch,  with  its  ta 
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ly  belonged.  That  also  was 
Rebecca's  glance  rested  on 
it  was  only  the  glance  of 
Ti  and  pity  appropriate  to 
features  doomed,  like  the 
luttering  in  autumn  sun- 
untimely  end.   Yet  there 
)sofa 
clock 
f  the 

kal- 
—  it 
fresh 
d  sat 
arth, 
» and 
prey, 
ceil- 
balls 

%un- 
i.  It 
ind  Christopher  was  com- 
moming. 

of  Reb^M»*s  heart  quick- 
id  been  as  steady  in  the 
ce  as  the  Squire's  clock, 
he  said,  *  You're  a  rich 
)ecca.'  *Am  I?*  Rebecca 
lerself.  *  What's  more,'  the 
on,  'and  what  ain't  com- 
Jncle  Caleb's  set  it  down 
uare  in  the  will,*  —  the 
ctacles  dropped  from  his 
liis  nose,  —  "  To  my  niece, 
recognition  of  her  sterling 

lip  softened,  then  straight- 
Caleb  had  bided  his  time, 
el^gram  here  somewhere 
tpher. '  —  It  was  then  Re- 
gave  its  first  jump. — *  He 's 
rom  York.'  The  Squire's 
bled  among  his  papers, 
tor.  He  says,  "Tell  Re- 
B  her  Monday."  * 
this  announcement,  Re- 
t  jumped  again.  She  had 


slid  from  the  rocker  to  the  rug;  bu 
the  crunch  of  heavy  boots  on  the  si 
sprang  to  her  desk.  It  would  neve 
to  have  Hansen  find  her  dreaming 
a  silly  girl  on  the  rug  before  the  fir 

Hansen  was  the  overseer.  He  c 
in,  his  red  beard  dripping  with  moist 
and  they  went  over  the  milk  receipt 
gether.  It  was  disconcertingly  evic 
that  Hansen  had  something  on  his  m 

'Is  that  all,  Hansen?' 

*0f  course.  Miss  Rebecca,'  —  E 
sen  began  every  sentence  with 
course,'  —  *if  what's  being  said  in 
village  is  true,  you'll  be  wanting  to 
that  wire  up  from  the  mill.  We  cc 
save — ' 

^Yes,  Hansen.'  Hansen  was  al^ 
trying  to  squeeze  something  more 
of  the  land  by  putting  something  n 
in.  *  We  will  go  into  that  Monday.' 

Faithful  man  was  Hansen,  —  k 
ing  after  the  farm  as  if  it  were  his  o 
—  her  right  hand. 

When  he  had  gone,  Rebecca  y 
back  to  the  rug.  On  the  wall  over 
mantel  the  clock  ticked  on,  solem 
intent  on  duty,  indifierent  to  the  t 
it  recorded. 

n 

Christopher  and  Rebecca  had  pla 
together  once  in  the  pleasant  places 
the  brook.  Christopher  was  a  won< 
ful  playmate.  He  knew  every  bird 
its  note,  where  it  hid  its  nest, - 
tree,  in  hedge,  or  meadow, — how  m 
eggs  the  nest  should  hold,  and 
what  color.  He  knew  the  bait  each 
loved  best,  and  could  catch  the  war 
with  a  bent  pin.  No  colt  ever  foalec 
the  hill  had  unseated  him,  thougb 
had  to  cling  desperately,  bare-bacb 
the  mane.  Even  the  brown  Durl 
bull  looked  askance  at  Christopher, 
for  the  dogs,  they  ran  to  meet  hin 
the  mere  sight  of  the  stocky  little 
ure,  bare-headed,  hands  in  ragged  U 
sers,  sure  of  adventure. 
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ica  had  conquered  the  major 
>n  the  ride  home  from  the 
.  They  had  all  slunk  away, 
y  that  ominous  word  *  fifty*  — 
•ne.  This  latter  she  slew  before 
iwn  to  breakfast  Monday  mom- 
roines  in  the  books  on  the  lower 
behind  the  diamond  panes  in- 
glanced  in  their  mirrors  before 
mportant  interviews.  Like  Is- 
[d»  Rebecca  hardened  her  heart. 
;  on  her  bureau-cover  would 
le  slightest  difference,  had  she 
my.  There  would  be  only  what 
seen  hundreds  of  times  —  a 
almost  forty-eight,  not  quite; 
1  oval  face,  tanned  by  wind 
i;  grayish  eyes  quick  to  show 
indescribable  danger-signals; 
en  hair  deepened  to  brown;  a 
firm,  but  ready  to  soften;  and 
—  nothing  the  matter  with  it, 
3  did  not  like  it.  She  had  no 
in  these  things.  So  she  went 
tirs,  ignoring  the  mirror,  thereby 
what  had  not  been  seen  in  it 

ler  mother  saw,  when  Rebecca 
the  breakfast-tray  —  and  won- 

»  without  warning,  while  pour- 
cofiee,  a  horse  neighed  in  the 
id  there,  at  the  hitching-post, 
istopher,  the  Christopher  of  the 
illy  bigger,  with  the  same  quick 
Lt  gesture,  the  same  compelling 
Uing  to  her  in  the  doorway:  — 
D,  little  girl!' 
ality  dropped  from  her  like  a 

3,  Christopher!  Come  in.* 
topher  had  falsified  hill  proph- 
^rsistent  rumor  had  forced  the 
>n  that,  instead  of  going  to  the 
had,  as  Uncle  Caleb  predicted, 
>od.  Uncle  Caleb  was  a  shrewd 
rw,  saying  little  b^ond  an  oc- 


casional *I  told  you  so.'  Moreover,  sue 
cess  had  not  spoiled  Christophw.  I 
was  impossible  to  spoil  him.  *  Sound  a 
a  winter  apple,*  Uncle  Caleb  had  sai< 
to  the  Squire,  when  making  his  wiU 
And  here  he  was,  sitting  opposite  Re 
becca,  clean-shaven,  talking  about  Cey 
Ion  and  India  and  London  and  Cairc 
as  familiarly  as  he  used  to  talk  abou 
fairies  and  giants  and  the  North  Pok 

Rebecca  listened  as  the  little  flaxen 
haired  girl  had  listened,  her  eyes  gro^ 
ing  brighter,  her  mouth  softer,  her  heai 
lighter  —  till  suddenly,  lighting  a  ciga 
and  looking  straight  in  her  eyes,  h 
said:  — 

'Look  here,  Rebecca,  we  have  busi 
ness  to  talk  over.  Where  shall  we  goj 

Except  for  the  maid  clearing  the  ts 
ble,  there  was  no  particular  reason  fo 
going  anywhere;  but  just  here  the  littl 
fox,  which  had  slipped  his  leash  and  lai 
the  fire  in  the  office  early  in  the  momin 
before  anyone  was  up,  spoke. 

*  We  might  go  to  the  office.  It  *s  neai 
er  than  the  brook  —  and  warmer.* 

'Just  the  place!*  said  Christophei 
*So  the  brook's  still  there.* 

*Yes,  it's  still  running  away,  Chri« 
topher.' 

Not  a  word  had  he  said  about  wha 
she  had  refused  to  see  in  the  mirror;  bv 
now,  sitting  in  the  rocker,  the  pine  cone 
blazing  and  stars  coming  and  going  i 
the  soot  of  the  chimney-brick,  — 

*  You 're  looking  fine,  Rebecca.* 
*Am  I?   I've  got  the  farm  in  fir 

shape.'  She  parried  the  amused  smil 
in  his  blue  eyes  with  *Tell  me  aboi 
yourself,  Christopher.* 

He  began  without  a  moment*s  hes 
tation,  just  as  he  did  in  the  hay-moi 
when  she  said,  *I*m  ready  —  now  Ik 
gin.'  Perhaps,  in  the  hay-mow,  neithc 
of  them  wholly  believed  the  things  h 
said;  but  they  both  believed  in  Chrif 
topher.  That  was  his  glory  and  chara 
lus  intrepid,  nonchalant  self-confidena 
his  faith  in  himself,  serene,  without 
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■ace  of  vanity.  *  Why,  it 's  easy  as  wa^ 
sr  ninning  down  hill/  he  used  to  say. 
istening  again,  Rebecca  could  think  of 
othing  but  the  juggler  she  had  once 
3en  with  Uncle  Caleb,  tossing  the  balls 
I  dazzling  arcs  till  her  eyes  blinked. 
Inly  now  the  juggler's  balls  were  reali- 
ses. Christopher  had  really  killed  a 
^  tiger  in  a  real  jungle.  The  gold  at 
le  foot  of  the  rainbow  was  in  lus 
ocket.  He  had  actually  made  the 
)umeys  they  had  taken  together  on 
le  magical  carpet.  And,  little  by  little, 
er  spirit  kindUng  at  the  touch  of  his, 
stting  the  farm  in  fine  shape  dwindled 
)  utter  insignificance,  the  cares  that 
'orried  her  and  the  triumphs  that  ela- 
)d  her  appeared  miserable,  petty  trifles. 

*I  suppose  I  could,  if  I  wanted  to,* 
[le  murmured. 

*  Rebecca,  you  must.* 

'Must  what?"  said  Rebecca. 

'Livel  It's  easy  as  rolling  off  a  log. 
''ou  're  a  rich  woman,  Rebecca  —  rich.* 
he  liked  the  sound  of  her  name  amaz- 
igly.  'Sell  the  farm,  rent  it,  give  it 
way.  Do  you  want  to  spend  the  rest  of 
our  life  —  * 

*No,  I  don't,*  she  interjected,  seeing 
isions;  *but  there's  mother.* 

'That's  easy.  Put  the  breath  of  life 
I  her  too.  Take  her  with  you.* 

'Where?'  said  Rebecca,  breathless 
erself. 

Christopher  smiled  his  radiant  smile. 

'Practical  little  woman  I  Don't  I 
^member  how  you  used  to  save  the 
limbs  for  the  chickens  I  You  have  n't 
>t  to  bother  with  crumbs  now.  Leave 

to  me.  I'll  manage  the  whole  thing 
>r  you  —  mother  and  all.' 

It  was  dazzling,  the  old  spell  was 
seeping  her  along  with  him.  But  on 
le  horizon  hung  one  black  cloud,  in 
le  back  of  her  mind  one  awful  ques- 
on.  She  summoned  all  her  c 
»perately. 

'I  suppose  you  are  married, 
ipher?* 


'  Bless  you,  no ! '  laughed 

She  hurried  over  the  th 
strangely  happy. 

'Nor  found  the  North  P 

He  laughed  again. 

'The  North  Pole'saUrij 
pole,  Rebecca,  but  you  am 
along  to  —  well,  say  Augi 
grows  there,  no  more  than 
pasture  —  though  you  hat 
stones  out  of  it.' 

'Yes,  I  have,'  said  Rebe< 

'Don't  talk  it  over  with 
Just  do  it.  That's  my  mot 
it's  done.  I  have  my  eye  c 
you  in  73d  Street  already 

The  color  print  of  Waj 
clock,  the  bookcase,  and 
sofa  were  all  fading  away 
self,  substantial,  centuryn 
the  granite  hills,  dissolvi 
mist.  She  was  treading  ai 
fountains  sealed  for  years 
she  ever  have  been  contei 

'Where  do  you  live,  CI 

He  was  standing  now  b 
hand  patting  her  shoulde 

'You  don't  have  to  thin 
woman.  I'm  looking  aft 
Rebecca,  could  you  put  e 
night?  I'd  really  like  to  g< 
place.' 

Rebecca  had  never  in 
looked  after. 

'Of  course,  Christopher 

IV 

Christopher  came  bad 
just  as  hungry  as  the  raj 
whom  Rebecca  saved  her ' 
remarking  cheerfully  that 
the  worth  of  his  dinner.  S 
what  he  had  meant:  exai 
said  — 'To  go  over  the  ol 
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h  a  check  toward  lifting  the 
;e.  Natural,  too,  was  the  con- 
1  at  the  quarry  for  a  monument 

the  resting-place  of  the  ne'er- 
— a  pyramid  overtopping  hum- 
.dstones.  There  was  a  certain 
y  in  these  retributive  proceed- 
ch  appealed  to  Rebecca's  sense 
e  —  and  humor.  Above  all,  his 

of  the  schoolhouse,  scandaliz- 
ure  Miss  Robbins  and  delight- 
children  by  a  vivid  recital  of 
misdemeanors. 

is  was  exactly  like  Christopher; 
[1,  after  supper,  her  mother  hav- 
I  to  bed,  he  proposed  a  second 
nent  to  the  office,  she  said: 
\  no  fire  there,  Christopher/ 

who  always  built  the  fires  in 
les,  I'd  like  to  know!' 

was  the  use!  There  was  no 
iding  Christopher, 
ristopher  built  the  fire  and  sat 
3cker,  and  Rebecca  sat  at  her 
d  the  clock  stared  solemnly  at 
nt  sofa. 

ay  be  a  wrench  at  first.  Re- 
de week  after  I  went  away,  I 
arable  for  the  smell  of  the  fern, 

wild  strawberries  —  you  re- 
,  don't  you?  in  the  wood-lot. 
ill  be  difierent  with  you.  You'll 
that  in  no  time.* 
»!  Rebecca  remembered.  But 
^  rolling  off  a  log  did  not  seem 
easy  as  it  did  to  Christopher, 
not  run  down  with  me  to-mor- 

like  a  pistol-shot,  and  instant- 
Id  the  first  lie  of  her  life, 
't.  The  inspector's  coming  to- 
to  look  over  the  herd.' 
dm  off.  Leave  it  to  Hansen.' 
ig  ever  daunted  Christopher, 
't,'  she  repeated  helplessly, 
as  looking  Truth  in  the  face, 
ready  for  any  number  of  lies  if 
y.  What  would  happen  to  her 
1  soul  was  of  no  consequence. 


Christopher  took  out  his  notelxx 
and  plunged  into  figures.  Rebecca  w 
familiar  with  figures.  They  had  plagu( 
her  all  her  life.  He  drew  his  chair  fa 
side  hers  and  reached  for  her  penc 
checking  off  the  items  of  Uncle  Caleb 
inventory  with  comments  —  *  solid - 
good  as  gold  —  nothing  better '  —  whi 
Rebecca's  world,  as  the  solid  tot 
mounted,  melted  steadily,  ruthless 
away.. 

*  You  see,  Rebecca,'  said  Christoph 
when  she  gave  him  his  candle  at  tl 
foot  of  the  stairs,  *you  have  n't  got 
worry  about  the  farm.   It  cuts  no  i 
anyway.  Think  it  over.* 

•I  have.' 

*  That's  right.  And  say,  Rebecc 
don't  bother  about  me.  I'm  going 
catch  the  early  train.'  His  blue  ey 
twinkled.  *  Just  leave  a  piece  of  pie  < 
the  table.  I  have  n't  forgotten.  Goo< 
night,  little  woman.  You  '11  see  straigl 
by  morning.  There's  nothing  like 
good  night's  sleep  to  clear  away  the  fo| 

•No,'  said  Rebecca.  *Good-by 
Christopher.* 

Alone  in  her  room,  Rebecca  went 
the  mirror.    She  was  not  afraid  of 
now.  The  little  foxes  were  as  dead  j 
the  major  devils. 

She  sat  down  by  her  window, 
white  mist  hung  over  the  brook.  Tl 
tops  of  the  birches  were  still,  like  floa 
ing  islands.  But  there  was  no  fog  in  h 
heart.  It  was  clear  as  daylight.  It  m 
daylight,  and  sleighbells  were  jinglii 
in  the  yard. 

In  the  office  Hansen  was  fumbllr 
his  cap.  *I  thought.  Miss  Rebecc 
seeing  as  how  Mr.  Christopher  talkc 
about  selling  —  well  —  maybe  I  migl 
like  to  buy  it  myself.' 

Rebecca  did  not  move  a  muscle. 

*I  have  n't  the  least  idea  of  sellini 
You  can  see  those  people  to-day  aboi 
running  the  wire  up  from  the  mill.' 
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IS  THERE  ANYTHING  IN  PRAYER? 


)  is  kindled  through  the  touch 
d  minds. 

objections  will  occur  to  one 
8  for  the  first  time  this  theory 
.  Does  not  this  explanation  of 
:  will  be  asked,  run  counter  to 
tice  of  One  who  said  in  his 
Not  My  will  but  Thine  be 
rhis  phrase  has  been  greatly 
It  has  been  misused  so  as  al- 
justify  the  Irishman's  type  of 
t^fore  mentioned.  Rousseau 
"essed  a  prevailing  interpreta- 
thus:  *I  bless  God,  but  I  pray 
Y  should  I  ask  of  Him  that  He 
lange  for  me  the  course  of 
)  miracles  in  my  favor?  I,  who 
ove,  above  all,  the  order  estab- 
his  wisdom  and  maintained  by 
lence —  shall  I  wish  that  order 
solved  on  my  account?  As  lit- 
jk  of  Him  the  power  to  do  well, 
what  He  has  already  given?* 
kI's  highest  will  is  carried  out 
»ugh  human  wills  working  at 
It.  Prayer  is  not  asking  God 
5  the  course  of  things,but  ask- 
to  help  me  to  be  a  part  of  that 
things.  I  become  so,  not  in 
ny  will,  but  through  my  will, 
ter  used  this  phrase,  not  be- 
lad  exerted  his  own  will,  but 
great  drops  of  the  sweat  of  de- 
falling  from  his  brow  to  the 
The  phrase  is  no  idle  excuse 
3  praying;  in  it  we  see  the  sub- 
of  desire  taking  place.  Idle 
wrhich  place  this  phrase,  mis- 
■  he  forefront,  will  ever  excuse 
and  sickness  and  unhappiness 
U  of  Grod.  Justice,  happiness, 
u^ly  these  are  the  will  of  God 
s  to  the  detailed  method  of 
dng,  our  desires  in  prayer  are 


ever  being  enlarged  and  enlightened  1 
the  inflow  upon  us  of  the  cosmic  d 
sires  of  God. 

Again,  it  will  be  asked  if  this  theo 
will  not  lend  itself  to  the  idea  that, 
you  want  a  purse  of  money,  you  mu 
imagine  it  very  vividly  lying  on  tl 
pavement  outside  your  house,  and  th 
go  out  and  find  it.  A  father  heard  Y 
little  girl  praying  for  the  red  doll  in  tl 
window  of  the  comer  store,  and  to 
her  she  ought  not  to  pray  for  things  lil 
that;  she  ought  to  pray  to  be  a  go< 
girl,  or  for  the  heathen.  The  fact  w 
that  she  did  not  want  specially  to  be 
good  girl  in  the  father's  meaning  of  th 
phrase,  and  she  did  not  care  about  tl 
heathen,  but  she  did  want  the  red  do 
Why  make  a  hypocrite  of  her  at  tl 
start?  So  it  is  with  money.  If  that 
what  you  really  want,  pray  for  it. 
you  pray  sincerely,  you  will  receive  j 
answer  which  will  satisfy  you.  Possib 
not  the  pocket-book,  but  an  ability 
get  up  earlier  in  the  morning,  or  to  ke< 
awake  between  meals,  or  to  reduce  yo 
expenditures.  The  answer  always  com 
and  abundantly  satisfies  anyone  wl 
dares  persistently  to  carry  out  the  a 
of  praying.  But  prayer  always  initiat 
effort. 

Prayer  is  a  hard  task  without  tl 
mystic  sense  of  the  personality  of  Go 
In  all  the  lesser  problems  of  life  it  is  eaj 
enough  to  look  upon  it  as  the  simp 
demonstration  of  a  natural  law.  B 
when  the  storms  are  out  and  the  floo 
let  loose,  when  one  has  done  all  one  a 
by  action  and  has  done  all  one  can  I 
prayer,  then  life  is  hard  and  cruel,  i 
deed,  unless  one  can  feel,  behind  all  tl 
laws  and  beneath  all  the  principles, 
higher  reaches  of  spiritual  conmium'o 
a  love  that  understands  and  forgive 
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ABB  WE  GIVING  JAPAN  A  SQUARE  DEAL? 


M 


nsider  themselves  affronted 
iliated  by  the  discriminatory 
ni  which  has  been  directed 
leir  nationals  in  certain  of  our 
states,  and  they  resent  as 
me  our  objections  to  the 
hich  they  are  pursuing  in  those 
em  regions  which  they  have 
regard  as  being  within  their 
ere  of  influence.  We  have 
L  *No  Trespass'  sign  on  the 
i  continent  by  our  adhesion  to 
ine  of  James  Monroe.  To  that 
tiese  make  no  objection;  they 
It  it  is  our  own  concern.  Over 
3m  part  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
I  Japanese  have  themselves 

'Keep  Off*  sign,  basing  their 
I  a  doctrine  not  dissimilar  to 

We  insist  on  a  recognition  of 
I  of  'America  for  the  Amer- 
[lile  at  the  same  time  denying 
laim  of  'Asia  for  the  Asiatics.' 
u  have  the  two  basic  causes  — 
ion  and  imperialism  —  of  the 
etween  Japan  and  the  United 
Everything  else  —  Shantung, 
Corea,  Yap  —  is  subsidiary, 
ar-hostility  that  characterizes 
ions  of  the  two  great  nations 

each  other  across  the  Pacific 
am  convinced,  not  to  any  in- 
-will  on  the  part  of  either  peo- 
\e  other,  but  to  a  mutual  lack 
edge  and  S3rmpathetic  under- 

In  other  words,  both  Amer- 

Japanese  have  shown  them- 
ible,  or  unwilling,  to  think  the 
oind.  It  is  not  enough  for 
>f  representative  Americans 
uese  to  gather  about  banquet 
i  indulge  in  sonorous  protesta- 
mutual  friendship  and  inter- 
good-will,  or  to  cable  each 
stings  couched  in  terms  of  ful- 
lise.  What  is  needed  at  the 
mcture  is  an  eamest  endeavor 
art  of  each  people  to  gain  a 
iderstanding  of  the  temperar 


m&iU  traditions,  ambitions,  problem 
and  limitations  of  the  other,  and  1 
make  corresponding  allowances  fc 
them  —  in  short,  to  cultivate  a  char 
table  attitude  of  mind.  The  possibil 
ties  of  cordial  relationship  and  of  hai 
monious  cooperation  between  the  tw 
nations  are  so  tremendous,  the  interest 
at  stake  are  so  vast  and  far-reachin< 
the  consequences  of  an  armed  conflic 
would  be  so  catastrophic  and  ovei 
whelming,  that  it  is  unthinkable  tha 
the  two  peoples  should  be  permitted  t 
drift  into  war  through  a  lack  of  knon 
ledge  and  appreciation  of  each  other. 

The  Japanese  Question  is  an  ei 
tremely  complicated  one.  Itsramificc 
tions  extend  into  politics,  industry 
commerce,  and  finance.  It  stretchc 
across  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  c 
longitude.  It  affects  the  lives  and  des 
tinies  of  six  hundred  millions  of  peo^pli 
Its  roots  are  to  be  found  as  far  apart  a 
a  Japanese  military  outpost  in  Siberi 
and  the  headquarters  of  a  labor-imio 
in  Sacramento;  as  the  office  of  a  banl 
ing  firm  in  Wall  Street  and  the  palac 
of  the  President  of  China  in  the  Foi 
bidden  City. 

To  understand  algebra,  you  mm 
have  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  T 
understand  the  Japanese  Question,  yo 
must  have  at  least  a  mdimentary  knoTi 
ledge  of  the  various  factors  that  ha\ 
combined  to  produce  it.  It  has  grow 
to  its  present  menacing  dimensions  g 
silently,  so  stealthily,  that  the  averag 
well-informed  American  has  only 
vague  and  usually  inaccurate  idea  ( 
what  it  is  all  about.  He  has  read  in  tb 
newspapers  of  the  anti-Japanese  agitf 
tion  in  California,  of  the  Gentlemen 
Agreement,  of  'picture  brides,*  of  myi 
terious  JapMuiese  troop-movements  i 
Siberia,  of  Japaneseoppression  in  Korei 
of  the  Open  Door,  of  the  quarrel  ov< 
Shantung,  of  the  dispute  over  Ya] 
but  to  him  these  isolated  episodes  ha\ 
about  as  much  significance  as  so  man 
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his  hat  in  his  hand  when  he 
I,  white  person,  and  says  'sir' 
jn/  and  does  not  resent  ill- 
or  injustice.  The  Japanese, 
trary,  stands  up  for  his  rights; 
t  all  humble  or  submissive  or 
t  awed  by  threats;  and  if  an 
rican  attempts  to  'put  him 
e,'  as  he  is  accustomed  to  do 
inese  or  a  Filipino  or  a  negro, 
I  likely  than  not  to  find  him- 
I  way  to  jail  in  the  grasp  of  a 
extremely  efficient  and  un- 
ic  policeman. 

an  American  whom  I  met  in 
I  if  he  had  enjoyed  his  stay  in 

jticularly,*  he  answered.   *I 
I  for  the  Japs;  give  me  the 
rery  time.* 
I  queried. 

lered  my  question  for  a  mo- 
il it  up  for  you  like  this,'  he 
rhe  Chinese  treat  you  as  a 
he  Japanese  treat  you  as  an 

3nunodore  Perry  opened  Ja- 
estem  civilization  and  com- 

held  all  Mongolians  in  con- 
ng  pleased  to  consider  them 

peoples.  But  in  the  case  of 
3se  this  contempt  changed  in 
s  to  a  patronizing  condescen- 
BLS  a  grown  person  might  have 
cocious  and  amusing  child, 
itulated  ourselves  on  having 
!  in  the  Japanese  a  sort  of  in- 
ry;  we  took  in  them  a  propri- 
•est.  We  watched  their  rapid 
Yorld  with  an  almost  paternal 
)n.  And  the  Japanese  flat- 
self-esteem  by  their  open  ad- 
nd  imitation  of  our  methods, 
that  oiur  national  antipathy 
panese  had  its  b^innings  in 
ry  over  the  Russians.  Up  to 
we  had  looked  on  the  Japa- 
brilliant  and  ambitious  litUe 


people,  whom  we  had  brought  to  th 
notice  of  the  world,  and  for  whos 
amazing  progress  we  were  largely  re 
sponsible.  But  when  Japan  adminis 
tered  a  trouncing  to  the  Russians,  wh 
are,  after  all,  fellow  Caucasians,  Amei 
ican  sentiment  performed  a  voUe-fcu 
almost  overnight.  We  were  as  pre 
Russian  at  Portsmouth  as  we  had  bee 
pro-Japanese  at  Chemulpo.  This  sud 
den  change  in  our  attitude  toward  ther 
has  always  mystified  the  Japanese 
Yet  there  is  really  nothing  mystifyin 
about  it.  We  were  merely  answering  th 
call  of  the  blood.  As  long  as  we  be 
lieved  Japan  to  be  the  under  dog,  w 
were  for  her;  but  when  she  became  th 
upper  dog,  the  old  racial  prejudic 
manifested  itself.  A  yellow  people  ha 
hiunbled  and  hiuniliated  a  Caucasia 
people,  and  we,  as  Caucasians,  resente 
it.  It  was  a  blow  to  our  pride  of  rac< 
(A  somewhat  similar  manifestation  c 
racial  prejudice  was  observable  whe 
the  negro  pugilist.  Jack  Johnson,  d( 
feated  Jim  Jeffries.)  That  a  yellow 
race  had  proved  its  ability  to  defeat 
white  race  shocked  and  alarmed  u! 
We  abruptly  ceased  to  think  of  th 
Japanese  as  an  obscure  nation  of  polit 
and  harmless  little  yellow  men.  The 
became  the  Yellow  Peril. 

Though  the  Japanese  are  of  Asis 
they  cannot  be  treated  as  we  are  ac 
customed  to  treat  other  Asiatics.  T 
attempt  to  belittle  or  patronize  a  na 
tion  that  can  put  five  million  men  i 
the  field  and  send  to  sea  a  battle-flee 
scarcely  inferior  to  our  own  would  b 
as  ridiculous  as  it  would  be  short 
sighted.  Japan  is  a  striking  example  t 
other  colored  races  of  the  value  of  th 
Big  Stick.  She  has  never  been  sut 
jugated  by  the  foreigner.  In  spite  oi 
rather  than  with  the  assistance  of,  th 
white  man,  she  has  become  one  of  th 
Great  Powers,  and  at  Versailles  helpe 
to  shape  the  destinies  of  the  world.  Ye 
when  she  claims  racial  equality  w 
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h,  is  fully  protected  by  oopy- 

8  been  copied  by  a  Japanese 
\g  house,  which  sells  it  for  ten 
1  famous  brand  of  safety  razor, 
tils  in  the  United  States  for 
LTS,  is  copied  by  the  Japanese 
hing  save  quality,  and  is  mar- 

them,  under  the  originator's 
d  in  a  facsimile  of  the  original 
for  a  fifth  of  the  price  charged 
^nuine  article.  The  same  is 
idely  advertised  brands  of  soap, 
ste,  talcum  powder,  perfume, 
T  toilet  preparations.  An  imi- 
'  Pond's  Extract,  for  instance, 
a  bottle  exactly  like  that  of  the 
a-made  article  except  that  a 
!,  scarcely  discernible,  turns  the 
in  R.  This  infringement  was 
in  the  courts,  however,  the 
a  manufacturer  winning  his 
particularly  unpleasant  speci- 
Tapanese  conunercial  methods 
light  last  spring  at  Tien-Tsin, 
le   American    Consul-General 

an  official  protest  against 
:>n  of  the  Japanese  Chamber 
nerce  of  that  city,  which  had 
;ed    thousands  of   hand-bills, 

in  daily  newspapers,  intimat- 
;  a  certain  American  trading 
r  was  on  the  verge  of  insol- 
-a  statement  which  was  with- 
idation  in  fact.  The  Japanese 
r  of  Commerce  refused  to  re- 
allegations,  and  the  American 
nrhich  had  been  a  powerful 
tor  of  the  local  Japanese  firms, 
rly  ruined. 

are  only  a  few  examples  of 

9  business  methods.    I  heard 
stories  from  every  American 

man  whom  I  met  in  Japan. 
I  cannot  recall  having  talked 
tingle  foreigner  doing  business 
3  Japanese  who  did  not  com- 
r  their  practice  of  imitating 
1  or  copyrighted  articles,  of  sub- 
;  inferior  goods,  and  of  not 


keeping  their  contracts,  when  it  suits 
them  to  break  them. 

The  amazing  commercial  success  of 
the  Japanese  has  not  been  achieved  by 
these  methods,  but  in  spite  of  them. 
It  has  been  brought  about  largely  as 
the  result  of  artificial  and  temporary 
conditions.  At  a  period  when  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  engaged  in  a  life-and- 
death  struggle,  Japan,  far  from  the 
battlefields,  was  free  to  engage  in  com- 
merce, and  she  possessed,  moreover, 
certain  articles  which  other  nations 
must  have  and  for  which  they  had  to 
pay  any  price  she  demanded.  Nor 
could  the  Japanese  merchant,  any  more 
than  the  American,  realize  that  this 
was  a  purely  temporary  condition  and 
could  not  continue  indefinitely. 

The  commercial  unscrupulousness  of 
the  Japanese  has  worked  great  injury  tq 
the  friendly  relations  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  The  distrust  and  dis- 
like which  such  methods  have  engen- 
dered in  American  business  men  was 
strikingly  illustrated  one  evening  in 
the  smokin^room  of  a  transpacific 
liner.  In  chatting  with  a  group  of  re- 
turning American  business  men  I  casu- 
ally mentioned  the  case  of  a  fellow 
countryman  who  had  recently  brought 
American  commercial  methods  into  dis- 
repute in  Japan  by  giving  *  exclusive' 
agencies  for  certain  widely  advertised 
articles  to  several  firms  in  the  same  city. 
Instead  of  deploring  such  trickery, 
my  auditors  applauded  it  to  a  man. 
*Fine!'  they  exclaimed.  *Good  work! 
Glad  to  hear  of  a  Yankee  who  can  beat 
the  Japs  at  their  own  game!'  They 
were  as  jubilant  over  that  dishonest 
American's  success  in  turning  the  tables 
on  the  Japanese  as  was  the  American 
public  when  it  learned  that  we  had  per- 
fected a  poison-gas  more  horrible  in  its 
effects  than  that  introduced  by  the 
Grermans. 

Now,  mind  you,  I  do  not  wish  to 
.  be  imderstood  as  suggesting  that  oom- 
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ad  last  of  all  came  the  mer- 
e  farmer  and  the  artisan  have 
lid  a  higher  place  than  the 
because  they  are  producers, 
le  merchant  has  been  looked 
.  huckster,  a  haggler,  a  bar- 
o  made  his  living  by  his  wits, 
lese  merchant,  moreover,  has 
f  half  a  century  in  which  to 
game  of  business  as  it  is 
the  West.  Coming  from  a 
jid  down-trodden  class,  is  it 
er  that  in  that  brief  span  he 
'holly  eradicated  his  ancient 
that  he  has  not  yet  acquired 
Western  virtues  and  ideals? 
fair  in  judging  him.  The  Jew 
inder  the  influence  of  the  West 
Dusand  years,  yet  his  business 
not  always  beyond  reproach. 
3  yet  another  reason  for  the 
business  methods  practised  by 
anese  merchants.  And  that 
riously  enough,  was  provided 
^es.  It  was  Xei  Hara,  Prime 
f  Japan,  —  himself  a  business 
the  first  commoner  to  hold 
►n  of  premier, — who  brought 
r  attention. 

hould  not  forget  that  my 
ixned  what  they  know  of 
business  methods  from  you 
;,*  he  reminded  me.  *It  was 
imodore  Perry  who,  in  the 
apanese  opposition,  opened 
American  commerce.  It  was 
American  traders  who  fol« 
L  that  the  Japanese  received 
lessons  in  the  business  ethics 
ITest.  The  early  American 
the  methods  they  practised, 
the  Japanese  with  anything 
[able  example.  If  they  could 
apanese,  they  considered  it 
ditable;  they  took  advantage 
»rance  by  giving  him  inferior 
[  by  driving  sharp  bargains; 
tantly  bamboozled  him.  Is  it 
ler,  then,  that  the  Japanese 


merchant,  patterning  his  methods  on 
those  pursued  by  the  Americans, 
adopted  American  commercial  trickery 
along  with  other  things?  But,  mind 
you,'  he  added,  *I  am  not  condoning 
commercial  trickery  among  my  people. 
I  am  only  explaining  it.' 

IV 

We  now  come  to  a  consideration  of 
the  political  factor  in  Japanese-Amer- 
ican relations.  In  order  to  estimate  this 
factor  at  its  true  importance,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  envisage  the  trying  political 
situation  in  which  Japan  finds  herself. 
Since  their  victory  over  the  Russians 
in  1904  the  Japanese  have  seen  them- 
selves gradually  encircled  by  a  ring  of 
unsympathetic  and  suspicious,  if  not 
openly  hostile  peoples.  Overshadowing 
the  Island  Empire  on  the  north  is  the 
great  bulk  of  Bolshevist  Russia,  still 
smarting  from  the  memories  of  the  Yalu 
River  and  Port  Arthur,  and  bitterly 
resentful  of  Japan's  military  occupation 
of  Eastern  Siberia  and  Northern  Sak- 
halin. Every  patriotic  Russian  feels 
that  Japan,  in  occupying  these  terri- 
tories, has  taken  unfair  advantage  of 
Russia's  temporary  helplessness;  he 
listens  cynically  to  the  protestations  of 
the  Japanese  Government  that  it  has 
occupied  them  merely  in  order  to  keep 
at  arm's  length  the  menace  of  Bol- 
shevism, and  that  it  will  withdraw  its 
troops  as  soon  as  a  stable  and  friendly 
government  is  established  in  Russia. 

To  the  west,  the  Koreans,  though 
now  officially  Japanese  subjects,  are  in 
a  state  of  incipient  revolt,  to  which 
they  have  been  driven  by  the  excesses 
of  tfie  Japanese  military  and  the  harsh- 
ness of  Japanese  rule.  To  the  south- 
east, China,  huge  and  inert,  loathes  and 
fears  her  island  neighbor,  their  common 
hatred  of  Japan  being  the  one  tie  which 
binds  the  diverse  elements  of  the  Re- 
public together.   As  a  protest  against 
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B  is  probably  nothing  related 
nment  that  is  advocated  more 
;tised  less  than  economy.  It  is 

that  lends  itself  easily  to  dis- 
irhich  rarely,  if  ever,  material- 
ction.  The  party  that  is  out  is 
>ewailing  the  extravagance  and 
wastefulness  of  the  party  that 
id  when  the  people  show  them- 
'edulous  enough  to  entrust  the 
ith  power,  the  only  difference 

be  seen  is  in  an  increased  ex- 
ice  and  waste.  The  fervor  of 
lise  is  usually  found  to  be  in  in- 
tio  to"!  the  amount  of  perform- 
it  is  vouchsafed. 

has  never  at  any  period  been 
T  demand,  or  a  more  alluring 
nity,  for  economy  in  govern- 
an  in  that  period^hich  began 
e  World  War  came  to  an  end, 
»er  11,  1918.  Expenditure  had 
tained  a  higher  peak.  Our  great 
eind  the  tremendous  stake  in- 
which  was  nothing  less  than 
lom  of  nations  and  the  continu- 

civilization,  had  justified  an 
ture  colossal  beyond  all  prece- 

ls  not  merely  that  all  money 
^t  be  needed  should  be  expend- 
all  money  that  might  seem  to 
3d,  even  if  in  the  end  it  should 
that  it  was  wasted.  A  prudent 
lent  could  take  no  chances  of 
le  war  by  spending  too  little,  if 
the  money  that  was  saved 
o  good.  Subject  to  the  impera^ 
[land  for  honesty,  the  resources 
>untry  were  all  to  be  employed, 

-NO.  4 


if  only  they  might  be  of  use,  even  if 
like  so  many  shells  that  were  fairly 
fired  at  the  enemy  and  did  not  reacl 
him,  much  of  what  was  expended  di( 
not  appear  to  have  any  influence  upoi 
the  result. 

The  need  of  such  vast  expenditure 
came  abruptly  to  an  end  on  tile  day  o 
the  Armistice.  It  became  then  at  ona 
necessary  that  all  the  energy  previously 
employed  in  spending  should  be  de 
voted  to  saving.  And  when  Congres 
was  in  session  the  following  spring,  an< 
our  soldiers  had  returned  to  this  coun 
try  and  been  disbanded;  when  our  mu 
nition  factories  had  ceased  their  opera 
tion,  and  employment  was  dwindling 
and  the  mass  of  our  people  was  begin 
#  ning  to  feel  the  first  keen  pinches  of  ex 
cessive  taxation,  it  became  the  para 
mount  duty  of  Congress  ruthlessly  t 
cut  expenditure  to  the  bone.  But  to  pas 
over  the  debatable  transition  perioe 
when  deficiencies  were  to  be  met,  an( 
to  make  no  exalted  demand  upon  th< 
first  Congress  after  the  war,  surel; 
'normalcy'  in  expenditure  must  b 
indeed  a  coy  creature  if  she  cannot  b 
prevailed  upon  to  show  herself  by  th 
Congress  that  emerged  from  the  throe 
of  the  last  presidential  campaign,  an< 
convened  nearly  two  years  and  a  hal 
after  fighting  had  ceased.  The  e^i 
penditure  of  the  present  fiscal  yea 
should  be  little  greater  than  the  norms 
expenditure  of  the  government,  witi 
the  exceptions  to  which  I  shall  here 
after  refer.  Not  to  show  results  at  thi 
time  would  be  wholly  without  justifies 
tion,  and  those  results  should  not  b 
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»r  one  of  the  tremendous  tides 
imes  following  a  heavy  storm 
» the  waters  reach  heights  before 
b  unknown,  and  it  seems  doubtful 
er  the  old  landmarks  will  ever 
appear.  But  on  the  next  day, 
ps,  when  the  sun  shines  and  the 
I  have  gone  back  to  the  old  level, 
dy  result  one  can  see  of  the  far- 
ering  upheaval  is  that  there  are 
red  upon  the  sand  some  strange 
creatures  such  as  were  never 
)efore,  which  have  been  thrown 
>m  the  nether  realms  and  will 
)ear  with  the  next  tide.  Even  the 
air  bones  of  some  old  wreck  are 
bere,  and,  as  if  more  widely  to 
im  their  uselessness,  are  even 
i  up  higher  upon  the  sands, 
he  same  way,  great  residts  in  poi- 
re not  apt  to  come  to  pass  from 
ire  called 'tidal  waves.'  Grandilo- 

majorities  sometimes  indicate 
he  political  atmosphere  is  seeking 
iiilibrium  by  a  tempest,  and  that 
ttled  current  of  popular  opinion 
ultimately  blow  in  the  opposite 
ion.  The  sweeping  victory  of 
I,  in  1852,  for  example,  settled 
ig,  and  a  reaction  set  in  which 
ed  his  victory.  Only  the  most 
onplace  results  followed  upon 
riumphant  election  of  the  first 
x>n.  But  Lincoln,  chosen  by  a 
plurality,  with  the  majority  of 
tes  cast  for  other  candidates,  and 
n,  another  plurality  president, 
ng  in  between  Taf t  and  Roosevelt, 
linked  with  things  that  shaped 
y  and  shook  the  world.  To  bor- 
m  instance  from  across  the  sea 
t  Kaiser  has  not  yet  been  hanged, 
thstanding  the  astonishing  vic- 
)f  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  with  that 
g  his  assortment  of  issues,  three 

ago.  Generally,  anything  has 
settled  by  tidal  waves  except  the 
about  which  the  politicians  have 
fiercely  declaimed. 


If  nothing  is  to  be  done  by  our  coun- 
try upon  the  peac&-probl«n  except  a 
cutting  down  of  armaments,  the  work 
of  garnering  the  supreme  result  of  the 
war  will  remain  undone.  When  the 
fighting  was  ended,  the  almost  univer- 
sal opinion  of  the  country  would  have 
found  expression  in  the  phrase  so 
pathetically  reiterated  by  President 
Harding  on  the  return  to  the  country 
of  thousands  of  our  fallen  heroes:  'It 
must  not  be  again.' 

If,  upon  the  day  of  the  Armistice, 
President  Wilson  had  declared  that,  in 
the  treaty  which  he  was  to  negotiate,  he 
would  not  consent  to  our  entering  into 
any  combination  of  nations  to  outlaw 
war,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that,  in 
that  moment  of  victory,  his  declaration 
would  not  have  been  received  with 
general  execration.  Of  one  thing  we 
may  be  sure  —  as  a  result  of  such  a 
reversal,  peace  would  have  had  cham- 
pions new  and  strange,  and  there 
would  have  been  a  radically  different 
cast  appearing  afterward  in  the  r61es 
of  the  morning  stars  singing  together 
for  joy.  But  the  issue  was  adjourned, 
and  the  pressing  duty  of  the  hour  was 
put  off*.  It  seemed  to  become  stale. 
Eternal  debate  took  the  place  of  action. 
Our  memories  became  blunted,  as  year 
after  year  the  grass  sprang  up  anew  on 
the  French  battlefields. 

But  the  course  to  be  taken  is  as  clear 
before  us  to-day  as  it  was  two  years  or 
more  ago.  There  is  already  formed  a 
imion  of  nations,  of  which,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  all  the  nations  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  are  members  except 
our  own.  Germany,  it  is  understood,  is 
willing  to  join  when  the  right  to  do  so 
shall  be  given  her.  Russia  is  at  this 
time  too  dismembered  and  chaotic  to 
speak  with  the  voice  of  national  author- 
ity upon  any  subject.  In  effect,  Amer- 
ica is  the  only  part  of  the  organized 
world  that  stands  aloof.  Let  us  make 
clear  the  conditions  upon  which  we  will 
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ntal  doctrine  of  free 
Lted  by  Mr.  Lincoln, 
mywhere,  being  in- 
the  power,  has  the 
1  shake  off  the  exist* 
nd  form  a  new  one 
r.  This  right  is  not 
liere  the  whole  people 
ircise  it,  but  extends 
y  portion  of  a  people. 
\  justified,  and  never 
tig  down  a  minority 
it,  as  were  the  Tories 
ution  and  the  loyal 
Southern  Confeder- 
rilWar. 

[id,  if  parts  of  a  state 
secede  without  let  or 
Id  soon  be  dismem- 
rule  prevailed  gener- 
)uld  be  delivered  to 
haos,  as  was  Europe 
enth  centuries  of  the 
he  shades  of  night 
on  the  world.  It  is 
existence  of  civiliza^ 
ite  resist  rebels  with 
er  than  let  itself  be 
imierable  small  com- 
[ainst  rebels  is  justi- 
law  of  self-preserva- 
gainsay  the  right  of 
my  the  right  to  re- 
want  to  dissolve  the 
Lincoln  on  the  eve  of 
>ur  national  hisjtory; 

of  human  existence, 
.used  far  greater  loss 
lational  wars.  More 
3d  in  the  Taiping  r^ 
than  in  all  the  inter- 
the  period  between 
y  at  Marengo,  June 
Armistice  of  Novem- 
e  greater  number  of 
orld  are  prompted  by 
itions  in  determining 
their  anned   forces* 


although  this  fact,  in  regard  to  any 
particular  state,  is  rarely  recognized  by 
statesmen  in  their  public  utterances. 
For  obvious  reasons  the  danger  of  for- 
eign invasion  is  always  alleged  as  the 
reason  for  appropriations  for  armed 
forces.  Internal  conditions  in  every 
European  state  make  necessary  a  for- 
midable army  to  preserve  domestic 
tranquillity;  and  the  armaments  in 
North  and  South  America  are,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  determined  by  similar 
needs.  In  1914  the  armaments  of  about 
fifteen  states  exceeded  domestic  re- 
quirements by  reason  of  armament 
competition. 

Prior  to  the  World  War  the  strength 
of  our  army  was  fixed  almost  wholly  by 
the  requirements  of  domestic  peace,  and 
our  military  expenditures  were  largely 
caused  by  civil  strife.  The  American 
Union  was  not  saved  by  oratory.  It 
was  saved  by  the  blood  which  dyed  the 
slopes  of  Gettysburg;  it  was  saved  by 
the  determination  of  the  bravest  of  its 
people.  The  first  generations  of  Amer- 
icans after  the  Revolution  pushed  the 
right  of  revolution  to  the  utmost  limits; 
the  generation  after  the  Civil  War  ap- 
preciated the  right  of  governments  to 
exert  their  full  strength  to  put  down 
rebellion. 

A  majority  of  existing  governments 
would  be  overthrown  immediately  by 
rebels  if  their  armed  forces  were  dis- 
banded or  seriously  reduced,  and  all 
the  newly  established  governments 
would  face  the  same  predicament.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  strength  of  the 
British  army  has  been  determined  in 
time  of  peace  mainly  by  the  necessity 
of  keeping  order  in  the  dominions  under 
the  British  flag;  and  that  no  govern- 
ment of  Prance  would  face  the  possi- 
bility of  a  second  Commune  or  a  new 
Prench  Revolution  without  the  ready 
and  loyal  support  of  at  least  three 
hundred  thousand  men. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  state  to  maintain 
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peace  within  its  borders,  and  every 
state  must,  for  purely  domestic  reasons, 
have  power  to  raise  and  support  armies 
and  maintain  a  navy .  This  power  must 
exist  without  limitation,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  or  to  define  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  the  national  emer- 
gencies. No  shackles,  therefore,  can 
wisely  be  placed  upon  the  authorities 
to  whom  the  maintenance  of  domes- 
tic peace  is  committed.  Competitions 
in  armaments  do  not  arise  from  the 
presence  in  the  world  of  the  armed 
forces  necessary  to  maintain  domestic 
peace. 

The  test  of  a  country's  fitness  for 
self-government  is  its  ability  to  main- 
tain domestic  peace.  The  power  that 
protects  a  country  from  outside  inter- 
ference is  bound,  by  the  law  of  nations 
and  its  duty  to  foreign  nations,  to  pre- 
serve order  within  the  protected  area. 
To  expect  England,  for  instance,  to 
withdraw  from  India,  renouncing  all 
responsibility  for  the  domestic  peace  of 
the  land,  but  continuing  to  protect  it 
from  invasion,  as  so  many  demand,  is 
an  absurdity  in  thought,  which  recalls 
the  petition  of  the  Filipino  munici- 
pality for  Philippine  independence  and 
an  increase  in  the  local  garrison  of 
United  States  soldiers.  Self-government 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  faculty;  it  should 
be  the  privilege  of  those  who  are  able 
to  develop  the  faculty. 

Any  scheme  of  disarmament  which 
reduces  the  armed  forces  of  a  state 
below  the  requirements  for  domestic 
tranquillity  must  provide  for  interven- 
tion of  armed  forces  from  abroad  —  an 
intolerable  contingency  for  any  peo- 
ple possessing  the  faculty  of  self-gov- 
ernment. The  problem  of  maintaining 
domestic  peace  confronts  every  gov- 
ernment on  the  planet,  and  it  would 
confront,  in  an  aggravated  form,  any 
world-state  that  might  be  erected  to 
eliminate  international  war — a  subject 
which  now  claims  our  attention. 


n 

Periodically  some  bai 
wild  and  strikes  a  league 
the  professional  revolul 
contented,  and  the  ign 
tioi^,  and  seeks  to  imp< 
the  world  in  the  name  o 
freedom  of  the  seas.  ^^ 
of  these  peoples  and 
rid  of  their  will  to  rule  i 
by  violent  means;  nor 
them  to  subside  into  i 
out  the  use  of  force  of  s 

In  coming  to  the  res< 
who  were  resisting  the 
many,  the  latest  of  tl 
impose  her  despotic  rule 
the  United  States  was  c 
of  Mutual  Aid,^  whic 
threatened  nations,  thr 
ed  history,  to  aid  one 
aggressive  powers  that 
liberties.  It  is  the  law  tl 
nations  to  unite  agau 
rius,  Philip  of  Macec 
Republican  Rome,  En^ 
Plantagenets,  Charles  \ 
dinand  II,  Louis  XTV, 
public  Napoleon,  and,  i 
Germany.  It  is  a  law  c 
persists  unaffected  by  t 
publics  and  empires  an 
creeds,  the  same  yesten 
forever.  It  is  beyond  tl 
and  no  intellectual  rev< 
press  or  alter  it. 

'  I  have  taken  this  term  fi 
Vattel,  in  order  to  avoid  i 
anoe  of  Power,'  which  ngnif 
but  is  misunderstood  and  m 
all  recent  popular  writers.  I 
the  Balance  of  Power  means  t 
power  or  state  against  anott 
of  powers  against  each  othei 
League  of  Nations  is  an  ezc 
the  Balance  of  Power,  or  L 
but  its  advocates  exclaim  lou 
anoe  of  Power,  and  say  there 
it  Doei  th]#  come  from  igi 
abuse  of  bagiiafe?  —  Tbs  A 
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i  become  a  part  of  the 
ht  of  the  world;  but  sen- 
be  on  their  guard  against 
^hantments.  Nations  do 
r  over  things  that  can 
and  arbitration  treaties 
caustic  irritants  of  the 
een  states.  The  fallacy 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
being  political  in  their 
settled  only  by  political 
r  by  courts  of  justice, 
upon  which  nations  d^ 
I  mere  covering  brought 
nceal  the  real  political 
invariably  the  desire  for 
arbitrate  the  pretext  is 
le  symptoms  in  medical 
mational  arbitration,  as 
plying  the  principles  of 
auses  which  lead  to  war, 

I  instance  could  arbitra- 
have  averted  war.  In 
aggressor  began  hostili- 
pose  of  making  conquest, 
up  his  mind  to  break 
a  arbitration  treaty  is  as 
LS  any  other.  Moreover, 
willing  to  impawn  their 
and  action  by  binding 
abide  by  the  irrevocable 
judges  who  base  their 
what  they  decide  is  the 
By  willing  to  confer  legis- 
pon  judges  by  authoriz- 
Y  what  shall  be  the  law. 
not  afford  to  enter  into 
hat  will  permit  other  nar- 
lem  into  court,  to  answer 
ts  which  may  or  may  not 
*o  do  so  is  to  resign  their 
into  the  hands  of  the 
irho  advocate  such  action 
f  the  fixed  unwillingness 
3  political  matters,  either 
itemational,  by  judicial 
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i<^  f^i^erdse  of  our  na- 
We  have  come  to 
place  in  the  world 
our  nation  by  the 
IS  of  these  United 
\,  our  devotion  to 
or  the  worid  is  well 
for  preserved  civili- 
Bsioned  and  heroic 

0  American  failure 
reversion  of  civili- 

failure  to-day  or 

anguage  of  Mr. 
Let  this  duty  of 

1  by  every  Amer- 
isping  babe  that 
t  it  be  taught  in 

1^,  and  in  colleges; 
primers,  in  spelling- 
Imanacs;  let  it  be 
)  pulpit,  proclaimed 
3,  and  enforced  in 
And,  in  short,  let  it 
il  religion  of  the  n&- 
i  and  the  young,  the 
,  the  grave  and  the 
d  tongues  and  colors 
acrifice  unceasingly 

res  that  the  Harding 
>r  the  world  at  large 
Doctrine  has  done 
continents.  It  will 
vars  or  small  inter- 
it  is  an  announce- 
that  we  stand  ready 
;  any  bandit  nation 
1-conquest.  If  taken 
port,  it  will  prevent 
World  War,  and  it 
measure  of  disarma- 
lat  we  make  of  it. 
1  no  additional  m&- 
lent  to  preserve  in- 
The  world  had  sufB- 
to  have  averted  war 
needed  then,  and 
,  is  enlightened  pol- 
aref  ul  and  searching 


study  of  war  and  politics, 
without  spirit  is  an  empt> 
the  spirit  is  right,  organiz 
itself  to  the  needs  of  the  I 


There  are  certain  axio 
pies  in  'world-politics'  th 
damental  importance  in 
application  of  the  Law  of 
Several  of  these  principle 
considered. 

O>mpetition  in  land  ai 
tween  adjacent  continent 
not  a  mutual  affair,  asit  is  i 
in  all  discussions  on  disar 
a  one-sided  phenomenon 
nation,  like  Germany,  am 
a  weaker  neighbor,  which, 
for  defense.  There  is  a  vi 
between  arming  for  ofiens 
for  defense,  as  every  thov 
of  the  daily  press  must  ha 
the  month  of  August,  191^ 
sive  armaments  of  the  Vt 
are  not  a  menace  to  the 
tion,  which  needs  no  gret 
ance  to  assure  itself  again 
of  its  weaker  neighbor, 
not  from  armies  and  nav 
the  belligerent  intentioni 
The  aggressors,  the  begin 
the  leaders  in  the  so-caU< 
competitions,  are  the  sti 
not  the  weak.  Excessive! 
time  of  peace  are  a  phenom 
recent  times,  due  to  the 
Germany  and  one  or  two 
that  have  followed  her  ex 
vince  these  states  that  the 
tual  Aid  will  be  applied  8 
that  the  fate  of  Germany 
if  they  attack  their  neighfa 
armaments  will  automati 
to  the  scale  required  in  i 
maintain  domestic  peace,  1 
it  is  not  desirable  that  the 

0>mpetit]on  in  naval  f 
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ne  of  the  effects  of  excessive  land  ar- 
laments.  There  is  never  any  naval 
ompetition  between  countries  that 
laintain  small  armies,  however  great 
heir  naval  forces  may  be.  This  is  a 
axjt  of  supreme  importance  at  the  pres- 
nt  time.  Nations  like  Great  Britain 
,nd  the  United  States,  which  maintain 
trong  navies,  but  comparatively  weak 
keleton  armies  raised  by  voluntary  en- 
istment  in  time  of  peace,  measure  their 
laval  strength,  not  by  each  other's 
laval  strength,  but  by  that  of  countries 
irhich  have  powerful  conscript  armies 
racked  by  trained  reserves  ready  for 
nstant  mobilization. 

Recent  propaganda  does  not  disprove 
he  foregoing  statement.  For  more  than 
our  centuries  England  has  gauged  her 
>uilding  programme  by  that  of  the  most 
x>werful  navy  of  those  European  pow- 
irs  which  maintained  large  armies. 
>he  will,  beyond  all  doubt,  continue  the 
ame  policy  for  a  period  of  time  that 
An  be  measured  only  in  centuries.  If 
ve  are  wise,  we  shall  follow  a  somewhat 
limilar  policy,  taking  into  accoimt 
^.siatic  as  well  as  European  neighbors, 
vhich  maintain  powerful  conscript 
irmies. 

England  has  never  considered  the 
ttrength  of  the  American  navy  in  de- 
:ermining  her  two-power  standard,  not 
)ecause  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  as 
K)me  would  have  us  believe,  but  be- 
»,use  she  has  known  full  well  that  she 
las  nothing  to  fear  from  the  aggression 
)f  a  coimtry  whose  army  does  not  great- 
y  exceed  the  needs  of  domestic  peace. 
Vnd  we  have  been  indifferent  about  her 
lavy  for  the  same  reason.  Nations  that 
lepend  upon  naval  power  for  defense 
lever  enter  upon  a  war  that  can  in  any 
¥ay  be  avoided.  The  English,  like  the 
Elomans,  have  generally  had  wars 
thrust  upon  them,  and,  like  the  Romans, 
lave  generally  begun  their  wf 
lisasters.  As  England  and  i 
iiave  each  a  tremendous  interef 


peace  of  the  civilized  woi 
be  threatened  only  by  coi 
large  armies,  each  is  vitf 
that  the  other  shall  m 
naval  forces.  Their  navie 
stay  of  the  peace  forces  < 

A  strong  naval  power, 
tains  a  comparatively  s 
not  a  menace  to  any  st 
power,  unless  the  milita 
its  aggressions,  unites  tl 
coalition  against  itself;  ii 
England,  which  relied  u 
as  her  first  line  of  defense 
have  begim  a  war  of  aggi 
Germany;  and  the  Unite 
its  small  army,  will  neve 
of  aggression  against  « 
keeps  up  a  large  and  efiic 

No  nation  ever  attem 
preponderance  of  armam< 
land  and  sea  unless  it  is  a 
gressive  purposes.  The 
like  Grermany,  attempts 
preponderance,  brands  i 
temational  bandit. 

The  liberties  of  the  nat 
an  end  whenever  any  c 
has  the  best  army  in  tli 
command  of  the  sea;  or,  vi 
ever  any  country  which 
navy  in  the  world  builds 
formidable  army.  The 
the  ancient  world  soon  pe 
when  that  Republic,  aire 
of  an  invincible  army,  wr 
mand  of  the  sea  from  C 
defeat  of  the  British  flc 
would  have  placed  the  m< 
a  similar  position  in  regar 
unless,  indeed,  the  Ameri 
have  restored  the  comm 
to  the  Allies. 

The  modem  world  is 
from  the  ancient  chiefly 
that  it  has  not  been  broi 
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n  the  strongest  naval 
the  insular  situation 
ability  to  conunand 
inability  to  become 
tary  power.  Herein 
the  existence  of  the 
ths  of  the  modem 
ugliest  aspects  of  our 
esented  by  the  cam- 
prior  to  the  World 
olicy  of  England  to 
¥er  standard  against 

international  situa- 
iropean-Asiatic  con- 
urope  and  Asia,  if 
strong,  efficient,  co- 
d  have  ample  land 
>  compel  the  rest  of 
3t  the  policy  of  the 
id  free  government 
id.  No  such  danger 
y  of  the  other  con- 
of  their  smaller  size. 
It  of  republican  gov- 
K)lve  the  problem  of 
3.  Hereditary  auto- 
>ften  imperiled  the 
ut  the  dangers  com- 
»  and  democracies 
lerious.  Rome  con- 
c,  and,  as  an  empire, 
'  a  choice  of  masters, 
of  the  last  century, 
langerous  to  Europe 
a  France  threatened 
i  were  defended  by 
autocrats.  In  1914, 
y  threatened  world- 
danger  was  ascribed 
government.  Such 
It  is  not  the  form  of 
le  act  of  aggression 
Many  good  souls 
Luse  autocratic  Rus- 
-ridden  Japan  and 
1  Montenegro  gave 
lied  cause.  But  all 
Lve  contained  auto- 


cratic governments.  The  Allies  ha 
fought  against  domination  by  a  sin^ 
state,  not  against  any  particular  fo 
of  government.  There  is  no  instance 
history  of  the  defeat  of  a  republic 
state  by  an  autocratic  state,  both  sta 
being  otherwise  fairly  matched;  I 
history  is  replete  with  the  defeat  a 
overthrow  of  monarchies  by  republ 
in  fair  and  open  fight. 

Absolute  suppression  of  all  trade  wi 
the  bandit  nation  should  be  enforced 
future  wars,  if,  unfortunately,  the  h 
tory  of  the  world  continues  to  rep< 
itself.  In  the  last  war  the  Allies  did  I 
declare  a  blockade,  in  order,  apparent 
to  avoid  irritating  neutrals,  whose  bi 
ties  they  were  fighting.  They  prefen 
to  follow  an  illegal  practice,  as  mei 
ured  by  international-law  8tandar< 
which  attained  the  same  ends  and  p 
mitted  the  compensation  of  owners 
ships  and  cargoes.  The  Second  Pet 
0>nference  of  1907  stipulated  that  co 
mercial  and  industrial  relations  I 
tween  belligerents  and  neutrals  shoi 
be  especially  protected  and  encourag< 
This  is  the  freedom  of  the  seas  whi 
Germany  desired — freedom  from  bloc 
ade,  which  was  necessary  to  bring  1 
to  her  knees  and  stop  her  aggressioi 
The  international  law  of  Grotius  jus 
fies  the  measures  which  the  Allies  < 
forced,  or  should  have  enforced,  agaii 
Germany;  indeed,  if  they  had  pi 
claimed  the  principles  of  the  Father 
International  Law  at  the  beginning 
the  war,  they  would  have  had  a  mo 
and  intelligible  code  to  follow.  Tn] 
is  so  delicate  that,  if  we  deviate  ei 
so  slightly  from  it,  we  fall  into  err 
Grotius  was  a  citizen  of  one  of  a  nu 
ber  of  small  nations  which  were  thre 
ened  by  the  German  empire  of  the  di 
and  he  wrote  as  the  citizen  of  an  'allic 
country.  Looking  out  upon  a  woi 
much  like  our  own,  his  thoughts  are 
fully  applicable  to  our  larger  world  ai 
they  were  written  yesterday. 
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I  for  a  supposedly  bankrupt 
t  are  simpjy  delighted  to 
U  their  ex-enemies  back  in 

nd  class  is  made  up  of  those 
It  travelers  who,  coming  out 
try  with  their  minds  already 
all  a  facile  prey  to  the  prop- 
those  Grermans  whose  mis- 
)  convince  the  world  of  the 

material  and  intellectual, 
lerland. 

dther  of  these  classes  is  it 
get  that  true  picture  of  an 

life  in  Berlin  to-day  which 
n  only  after  a  long  stay  here, 
one  has  mingled  with  all 
society.  Even  so,  it  is  ex- 
rd  for  any  one  individual  to 
.tisfactory  picture,  because 
e  of  the  German  is  not  the 
rd  the  American  that  it  is 
Englishman  or  the  French- 
this  attitude  again  is  apt  to 
ding  as  you  are  being  dealt 
rivate,  a  business,  or  an  ofE- 

3,  if  one  is  asked  simply,  as  I 
am  on  my  rare  visits  back  in 
irhether  things  are  made  de- 
mpleasant  for  the  ex-enemy 
ividual  now  resident  in  Ger- 
whether  it  is  safe  to  speak 
English  in  a  restaurant,  the 
stonishingly  simple.  I  say 
^astonishingly  simple,'  be- 
ne who  had  spent  some  time 
y  before  the  war,  I  was  fully 
o  meet  with  a  considerable 
passive  ill-will,  if  not  of  ac- 
ity,  even  in  everyday  life, 
tiy  German  friends  of  those 
dopted  toward  me  much  the 
ade  that  the  Walrus  and  the 
adopted  toward  the  oysters; 
the  actual  outbreak  of  war, 
hostility,  as  we  all  know, 
»ped  into  a  rabid  yet  calcu- 
osity,  to  which  there  was,  at 


any  rate  at  the  outset,  no  true  parallel 
on  the  side  of  the  Entente. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  result  and 
length  of  the  war,  exhibitions  of  private 
ill-will  are  not  very  much  more  marked 
than  they  were  before  1914.  Very  pos- 
sibly, indeed,  the  result  and  length  of 
the  struggle  have  had  their  effect.  A 
defeated  Germany  does  not  feel  very 
safe  in  giving  way  to  a  too-unbridled  ex- 
hibition of  her  true  sentiments. 

It  may  be,  too,  that  the  very  length 
of  the  war  has  had  its  effect,  quite  apart 
from  the  result.  Even  if  a  short  war, 
such  as  that  upon  which  Germany  had 
reckoned,  would  have  been  over  before 
the  ingrained  hatred  marking  the  mid- 
dle stages  of  the  struggle  had  taken  root 
in  all  our  minds,  the  long-drawn-out 
hardships  of  four  and  one-half  years  of 
unintermittent  fighting  reacted  upon 
the  feelings  of  all  but  the  most  ferocious 
fire-eaters.  Anyway,  whatever  the  rea- 
sons may  be,  it  is  only  the  bare  truth  to 
say  that,  so  long  as  the  private  indi- 
vidual of  an  ex-enemy  nation  behaves 
himself  with  ordinary  restraint,  he  is 
very  unlikely  to  have  cause  to  complain 
of  his  treatment  in  the  everyday  affairs 
of  existence,  and  may  even  be.  agree- 
ably surprised. 

I  will  give  two  personal  experiences 
in  support  of  this  statement.  The 
Armistice  was  not  very  many  weeks  old 
when  I  happened  to  be  traveling  in  Ger- 
many on  a  very  crowded  train,  the  bulk 
of  the  passengers  being  soldiers  from 
the  notorious  Ehrhardt  brigade.  Every 
seat  m  the  train  had  long  before  been 
occupied,  and  I  was  compelled  to  clam- 
ber, with  my  valises  and  wraps,  on  to 
the  couplings  between  two  carriages, 
and  to  travel  in  this  manner  in  the 
midst  of  a  bunch  of  similarly  adhesive 
soldiers.  After  we  had  gone  a  short 
distance,  one  of  the  soldiers  who  had 
been  eyeing  me  curiously,  inquired  if 
I  was  a  foreigner.  I  answered  with  a 
simple  affirmative.    He  then  inquired 
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ny  nationality.  I  replied  that  I  was  an 
Englishman.  For  a  moment  there  was 
.  profound  silence  all  round,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  think  that  I  should  be 
.ccidentally  shoved  off  the  moving 
rain,  when  a  voice  asked,  ^Have  you 
pt  any  English  cigarettes? '  As  it  hap- 
pened I  had  a  couple  of  packets  of  a 
»rand  that  I  very  much  disliked,  and 

distributed  the  contents  of  one  all 
ound.  This  sop  to  Cerberus  had  the 
lappiest  results.  When  at  the  next 
unction  I  had  to  change  trains,  two  or 
hree  of  the  soldiers  climbed  down  with 
ne  and  •insisted  upon  carrying  my 
^ery  portable  luggage  for  me  to  th^ 
arther  platform. 

The  second  experience  occurred  not 
nany  months  ago,  when  I  was  coming 
ip  on  a  journey  from  Vienna  to  Berlin, 
^en  we  got  into  the  German  train  at 
Petschen,  there  was  a  yoimg  English- 
nan  standing  in  the  corridor  who  look- 
id  rather  wistfully  at  my  golf-clubs. 
The  train  was  full,  as  usual,  and  he  had 
ailed  to  find  a  seat.  After  we  had  gone 
L  short  way,  he  opened  the  door  of  our 
ompartment  and  asked  if  there  was  a 
racant  seat.  On  being  told  that  there 
i^as,  he  sat  down,  explaining  to  me 
hat  he  had  only  a  second-class  ticket 
►ut  would  gladly  pay  the  difference  on 
0  Berlin. 

Presently  came  along  the  tickets 
oUector,  to  whom  the  Englishman 
anded  his  ticket,  saying  in  very  broken 
rerman  that  he  wanted  to  pay  the  ad- 
itional  fare.  The  collector  grunted, 
nd  went  off  and  fetched  an  inspector, 
3  whom,  after  the  Englishman  had 
ainly  tried  to  explain  the  situation  in 
rerman,  he  addressed  himself  in  Eng- 
sh.  In  the  meantime  I  had  explained 
latters  to  him  in  German;  but,  paying 
o  attention  to  me,  the  inspector  turned 
3  the  Englishman  and  sai( 
peak  English  here.  Yoi 
lany  now,  and  if  you  have 
iy»  you  must  say  it  in  Ger 


looking  round  for  applause, 
ued  in  Grerman:  ^  Who  gave 
sion  to  travel  in  a  first-dai 
ment?  You  have  broken  the 
and  must  pay  twice  the  fir 
for  the  whole  distance.' 

This  rudeness  and  officii 
however,  brought  forth  a  st 
test  from  my  fellow  voya^ 
all  declared  that  they  them 
quite  ignorant  of  the  reg 
question;  and  how  then 
Englishman,  or  any  other  f 
expected  to  know  them.  Tl 
vacant,  the  Englishman  ha< 
ed  to  pay  the  difference,  ar 
surely  sufficient. 

The  official  declined  to  li 
expostulations.  TheEnglisl 
upon  said  that  he  would  wi] 
the  compartment  and  askec 
turn  of  his  ticket,  which,  it 
was  a  through  ticket  to  Har 
inspector,  however,  decline 
up  until  the  sum  claimed  ha( 
and  the  more  his  own  < 
abused  him  for  his  scurvy  b 
more  violently  and  obstinat 
to  the  letter  of  the  law.  The 
not  settled  until  we  got  actu 
lin,  and,  forming  a  small  < 
laid  the  full  facts  before  a 
functionary,  who,  thank 
had  some  notions  of  elemen 
and  reason. 

Much  capital  was  made  1 
the  Franco-British  press,  oi 
sault  delivered  by  Prince 
Prussia  upon  a  party  of  Pre 
who  were  dining  with  their  ^ 
Hotel  Adlon,  Berlin.  The  c 
certainly  disgraceful;  but 
admitted  that  Prince  Joach 
been  notorious  as  a  blustc 
and  that  uoon  this  occasion  I 
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iglish  being  objected  to, 
the  contrary,  only  too 
bish  their  acquaintance 
ue,  and  to  give  you  full 
vhere  they  have  worked 
onerica,  where  they  were 
yhat  they  hope  to  do  as 
irts  again  become  avail- 
II  citizens. 

)  incidents  are,  however, 
r  they  illustrate  the  in- 
r  the  old  German  Jimker 
isses  of  all  grades,  and 
i  difficulties  to  be  con- 
l  by  such  Germans  as 
e  lessons  of  the  war  to 
struggling  to  make  the 
of  militarism  coincide 
pread  of  a  more  urbane 
c  spirit.  The  dice  are, 
;hted  against  them,  so 
sent  generation  of  Junk- 
3  survives. 

n 

ver,  it  comes  to  business 
ions,  one  very  soon  real- 
erman  is  unable  to  resist 
a  to  score  off  his  late 
sh  as  he  can.  One  of  the 
ustrations  of  this  pro- 
wenty-five-per-cent  sur- 
nans  try  to  impose  upon 
u  can  go  into  a  shop,  for 
rder  a  number  of  articles, 
assistant  finds  out  from 
Eiddress  (if  you  have  not 
sn  betrayed  by  your  ac- 
1  are  a  foreigner,  down 
:y-five-per-cent  Zuschlag 
t  for  the  wise,  the  remedy 
1  begin  by  pointing  out 
he  terms  of  the  peace 
ns  are  forbidden  to  dif- 
inst  foreigners;  and,  if 
no  effect,  you  walk  out 
ition  that  to-morrow  you 
x>d8  ordered,  throu^  a 


German  friend  —  and  at  another  shop. 

Nothing,  again,  could  be  more  cour- 
teous than  the  way  in  which  my  col- 
league and  myself  have  been,  in  appear- 
ance, treated  by  the  authorities,  but 
we  are  fully  aware  that,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  bitterly  hated  *Northcliffe 
Press,'  whose  alleged  calumnies  against 
Germany  are  almost  a  daily  theme  with 
the  majority  of  newspapers,  we  are, 
nevertheless,  quite  cordially  disliked, 
and  that  we  are  never  likely  to  get  any 
real  favor  shown  to  us.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. Ck)incidence  is  notoriously  long 
in  the  arm,  but  was  it  altogether  a  co- 
incidence, I  wonder,  that  when,  not 
long  ago,  we  wanted  to  get. a  certain 
report  over  to  London  before  it  had  ap- 
peared in  the  German  press,  our  tele- 
phone, which  had  previously  worked 
quite  admirably,  suddenly  became  ge^ 
stort^  and  remained  in  that  useless  con- 
dition for  an  imaccountably  long  period  ? 

That  amusing  Dickens  creation,  Mr. 
Joseph  Bagstock,  used,  if  I  remember 
right,  to  be  fond  of  referring  to  himself 
in  the  following  terms:  *  Tough,  sir, 
tough  is  Joey  B.  Tough  and  de-vilish 
sly.'  Well,  Joey  B.  was  as  tender  as 
spring  lamb  and  as  angelically  simple 
as  Amelia  Sedley,  in  comparison  with 
many  Germans  whom  I  could  name. 
One  cannot,  perhaps,  blame  them  too 
severely.  The  under  dog  is  never  en- 
amored of  his  situation,  and  when  that 
under  dog  has  been  accustomed  for  half 
a  century  to  be  the  top  dog  and  to  have 
his  enemy  by  the  throat,  he  is  doubly 
infuriated  when  the  positions  suddenly 
become  reversed.  If,  then,  the  Ger- 
mans can  put  spokes  in  some  of  our 
wheels,  they  naturally  do  so,  and  it  is 
'up  to  us'  to  see  that  we  give  them  back 
as  good  as  they  give. 

Besides,  it  is  not  only  we  civilians 
who  suffer  from  these  more  or  less  im- 
potent struggles.  Germany  has  never 
ceased  to  regard  and  proclaim  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  as  an  outrageous 
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the  clearly  inspired  tele- 
Washingtx>n  correspond- 
neSf  indicating  that  Mr. 
i  welcome  an  agreement 
Inglish-speaking  peoples, 
U  and  wormwood  to  a 
^rmined  to  play  off  the 
be  Entente  against  one 
3ress  has  not  ventured  to 
n  to  its  indignation;  but 
there,  and  is  embittered 
g  perception  that  Mr. 
>'s  outburst  on  Upper 
ikely  to  end  in  anything 
^he  methodical  Grerman, 
ishing  back  his  nascent 
r  the  United  States,  is 
simply  upon  the  material 
aspects  of  future  rela- 
ig  that,  for  the  moment, 
is  not  ripe,  Germany  is 
attention  more  immedi- 
lia  and  nearer  markets; 
ets  the  United  States  out 
and  speeches  made  at 
the  Hamburg-Amerika 
ar  large  concerns  show, 
the  restoration  of  pre- 
with  the  United  States 
.rdinal  object  of  German 
3tt,  judged  by  the  statis- 
ng,  it  is  beginning  to 
1th  this  success  Germany 
[y  content,  and  that  is 
1  business  men,  joumal- 
s  find  doors  open  to  them 
)ed  to  men  of  French  or 
ality. 

ik,  that  the  individual 
personally  disliked.  It  is 
itted  that  the  British  oc- 
le  Ck)logne  area  has  been 
ct  and  forbearance,  and 
ssions  in  Berlin  have  fre- 
praised  to  me  for  the 
usive  manner  in  which 
I  their  business.  The  in- 
3e  of  the  Englishman  to 
conspicuous  has  stood 


him  here  in  good  stead.  Excepi 
special  occasions,  the  British  ofii 
are  almost  always  in  mufti.  When 
recollects  the  outburst  against  G 
Britain  with  which  the  war  opened, 
the  inunense  popularity  of  Herr 
sauer's  'Hynm  of  Hate,'  it  is  really 
tonishing  to  find  so  little  overt  tra< 
anti-British  feeling.  There  are, 
course,  the  recognized  Anglopho 
headed  by  Herr  G.  Bernhardt  of 
Vosifiache  Zeiiung;  but  it  is  certa 
curious  how  little  the  average  Geri 
reflects  that  it  was,  after  all,  to 
British  that  the  German  navy  hac 
timately  to  surrender  in  such  dram 
fashion;  that  it  was  the  British  Em 
which  took  over  the  bulk  of  Germa 
colonial  possessions;  and  that  it  i 
the  British  Empire  that  Germany  r 
look  again  for  many  of  her  indis 
sable  raw  materials  and  for  custoi 
for  her  finished  products.  As  a  mi 
of  fact.  Great  Britain  stands  more  1 
ever  before  in  the  sunshine  of  the  < 
man  Michael.  But  the  average  Ger 
does  not  apparently  look  so  deepl 
this,  and  merely  notices  that  G 
Britain  is  showing  a  readiness  tc 
sume  trade-relations  with  him,  an 
this  end  is  prepared  —  within  the  li 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  —  to 
him  an  opportunity  to  avoid  nati 
bankruptcy. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  to  say  thai 
British  —  or  even  the  Americar 
are  positively  popular  or  fSted  1 
Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of 
Germans,  they  have,  at  least,  a  s 
of  national  pride,  which  is  somet 
lamentably  lacking  among  the 
trians  and  Himgarians.  During 
many  months  which  I  spent  in  Au 
and  Hungary  during  1919  and  19! 
heard  many  of  the  Allies  declare 
they  found  the  friendliness  and 
pitality  of  the  inhabitants  almost 
embairassing.  This  criticism  is 
without  justification.  But  neither 
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on  her  side.'  Such 
ird  literally  scores  of 
doubtedly  represent 
n's  views  and  wishes, 
irse,  do  something 
iown  these  feelings; 
able  fact  that  many 
^rsonal  acquaintance 

training  up  their 
ajice,  and,  above  all» 
n  that  they  must 
d  wrongs  done  to 
Y  the  French  black 
led  area. 

is  the  actual  hatred 
lo  matter  how  di»- 
>ress  proclaims  that 
i  was  a  joint  decbion 
hole  blame  is  invari- 
ance.  Every  rebuff 
lermany  is  due  to 
d  revenge.  The  in- 
irit  of  hatred  against 
,  the  more  easy  since 
itry  in  whose  name 
I  here  act,  and  thus 
:he  perhaps  not  al- 
i  of  pulling  the  chest- 
for  their  partners. 
J,  the  French  appear 
own  accustomed  to 

scarcely  to  realize 
ir  years  of  shivering 

menace,  they  have 
s  a  freedom  which, 
enable  them  to  pur- 
can  reasonably  fore- 
tional  dignity  com- 
e  position  to  which 
>y  the  valor,  charm, 
ligence  of  her  popu- 

i   to   repay   all    at 

[ignities  from  which 

1871  has  been  too 

enchmen.  Not  only 


are   the   professional   journalists 
often  unbridled  in  their  remarks, 
men  such  as  M.  PoLncar6  are  losing 
opportunity  of  keeping  French  fee 
against  Germany  at  white  heat. 

The  still  dangerous  question  of  Up 
Silesia  is  exceptionally  deplorable.  ' 
French  representatives  on  the  In 
Allied  Mission  have  made  virtually 
pretense  of  impartiality,  and  their  a 
tude  is  resented  the  more  in  that  Sil 
is  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  tr; 
tions  of  Frederick  the  Great;  while 
Poles  are  not  only  despised  by  the  ( 
mans  for  their  lack  of  business  capac 
but  are  hated  by  them  with  the  hat 
that  the  oppressor  always  feels  for 
victim.  Not  even  the  loss  of  Alst 
Lorraine  could  move  Germany  to  s 
fierce  hatred  for  France  as  the  sun 
der  of  Upper  Silesia  to  the  Poles,  a 
what  would  be  eternally  proclaime< 
tampering  with  the  results  of  a  gei 
mandered  plebiscite. 

The  next  few  years  are  going  tc 
critical    for    the    future    of    Eur< 
France  above  all  is  walking  to-day 
per  ignes 
Suppositos  dneri  doloso, 

and,  no  less  than  Germany,  has  temp< 
rily  forgotten  the  wise  old  dictun 
Bismarck,  that  in  politics  there  is 
room  for  either  hatred  or  love.  M 
kind,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  eventui 
achieve  a  higher  level  than  these  wc 
connote.  But  to-day  we  are  not  e 
on  that  humble  plane,  and  the  su] 
ficial  observer,  who  eats  his  dinnei 
Berlin  to  the  strains  of  the  latest  £ 
lish  or  American  musical  comedy 
making  a  great  mistake  if  he  thi 
that  the  German  will-to-power 
been  finally  crushed,  and  that  ther 
no  longer  a  steady,  relentless  natio 
purpose  behind  the  cheap  veneer  of 
neo-Teutonic  republicanism. 
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THE   SIMPLE  SPELLERS 

An  anaemic  youth  in  horn  goggles  has 
caUed  on  me  in  the  interests  of  the 
Simple  Spellers.  He  shamelessly  ap- 
propriated to  himself  and  his  cause  two 
good  hours  of  my  time,  seeking  by  pro- 
cesses which,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
must  pass  for  argumentation,  to  enlist 
me  in  his  army.  I  suppose  someone 
pays  him  for  his  time.  I  wish  some- 
one would  pay  me  for  mine;  it  was  the 
best  I  had,  and  it  is  gone  where  I 
cannot  recover  it.  And  the  gist  of  his 
shameless  argument  was  that  simplified 
spelling  saves  time! 

He  seemed  to  be  obsessed  with  the 
naive  theory  that  we  save  time  if  we 
don't  spend  it;  whereas  everyone  who 
uses  time  knows  that  to  spend  it  before 
it  spends  itself  is  the  only  way  to  save 
it.  Accordingly  I  could  get  no  real  in- 
formation from  him  as  to  whose  time 
the  simplification  of  spelling  would 
save,  or  how.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that 
every  time  you  write  thru  instead  of 
ihraugh  you  save  a  second;  and  if  you 
write  it  often  enough,  you  might  in  the 
course  of  some  years  accumulate  time 
enough  for  a  vacation  in  Italy  or  an  ap- 
pendicitis operation.  It  appears  to  be 
based  on  the  fatuous  notion  that  time  is 
money,  and  can  be  kept  in  the  savings 
bank  at  compound  interest  till  you  need 
it.  Suppose  you  write  ten  thousand 
simply  spelled  words  a  day,  saving  a 
second  on  each,  or  two  hours  and  forty- 
two  minutes  on  the  day's  work.  Then 
you  write  for  two  hours  and  forty-two 
minutes  and  save  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  more  — and  so  on  to  infinity.  It  is 
subject  to  diminishing  retiuns,  but  it 
goes  on  forever,  and  when  you  get  down 
568 


to  split  seconds  you  i 
start.  It  is  a  beautifv 
does  n't  apply  to  me.  I 
time  by  writing  thru;  I 
finitely  more  time  tryi 
to  write  it,  and  in  hati 
written  it,  than  I  coi 
briefer  than  the  very  s( 

I  suppose  I  am  an  ex 
am  still  old-fashioned  < 
own  writing;  I  am  not ; 
and  speeded  up  by  mi 
dictaphones  and  typis 
suppose  I  should  get  fi 
no  matter  how  they  y* 
should  be  glad  of  sim] 
saving  in  *  overhead.' 
over  the  thought  that  n 
by  using  simple  spelli 
ceeded  in  learning  it),  w 
profit  by  a  hundred  do 
might  save  time;  a  fe^ 
But  if  I  know  anythin] 
would  add  it  to  her  re< 
and  devote  it  to  gazing 
dow.  So  she  will  do,  ai 
have  her  simple  pleasi 
purchase  them  for  hei 
seeing  my  perfectly  goo 
lated  into  the  syncop 
Billings  or  Ring  Lardnc 

But  how  about  the 
their  little  minds  be 
superfluous  letters?  oi 
freed  by  an  Emancipe 
tion  of  the  Simple  Spel! 
done  when  't  is  done,  tl 
it  were  done  quickly.'  '. 
call  any  burden  of  suj 
that  weighed  heavily 
mind.  My  observatioi 
there  are  two  kinds  of  p 
learn  to  spell,  and  the 
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orries  about  'mean-         Tl 

ns  of  letters'  —  no  read; 

the  Simple  Spellers,  and  i 

1  whether  learning  parti 

tion  of  memorizing  anys 

rs,  any  more  than  To  n 

r  of  memorizing  se-  the  I 

irves,  and  angles.  I  logici 

through  is  seven  let-  it  fit 

3  a  maple  leaf  that  I  gene; 

it,  and  with  slight  guag 

V  it  with  my  pencil,  nobo 

iwriter  I  make  the  the  i 

i  by  a  series  of  reflex  the  s 

x)unt  the  letters.  If  torsi 

know  through  from  ing  ( 

obably  mention  the  the  c 

;  but  the  fact  is  I  lettii 

LOW  Uncle  Jim  from  been 

ut  consciousness  of  we  si 

eatures.  I  know  that  guag 

;e  he  looks  like  Uncle  right 

simplify  him  on  my  curai 

burdened  my  mind  that 

ling  him.  If  so 

craft  by  itself:  it  is  a  if  by 

reading,  training  of  our 

^Then  a  boy  writes  matl 

3r  Stabai  Moiety  or  so  w 

i,  he  writes  what  he  The 

lot  with  his  ear,  but  of  a : 

ige  of  the  words.  It  is  no 

t  a  reader,  and  is  not  takii 

\  appearance  of  the  thou 
ach  him  the  distinc-         In 

;ters  alone  would  be  advii 

to  try  to  teach  him  to  us 

)le  he  never  saw  by  argu 

»criptions.   I  doubt  draiiv 

really  easier  to  learn  whic 

am  still  to  be  con-  weal 

irden  of  our  present  built 

ufiiciently  lightened  butti 

compensate  anyone  Wha 

ould  certainly  be  on  spell 

)  of  children  to  have  for  i 

tems;  and  I  see  no  woul 

lange  could  be  made  it  is 

U8  f( 
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nine  enthusiasm,  'Oh, 
)  been  wanting  to  meet 
1  me  what  to  give  my 
Ad  girl  to  read';  and, 
re  of  profusely  illustra- 
lildren?'  This  happens 
which  has  claimed  my 
St,  and  about  which  I 
d  opinions;  but  it  never 
e  mother  of  the  ten- 
my  advice.  John  care- 
hat  he  knows  to  be  my 
the  matter;  she  thanks 
d  at  length  leaves,  hop- 
not  lose  my  laundress, 
re  so  hard  to  get  in  this 

;uest  to  tea.  She  com- 
the  quality  of  the  straw- 
if  I  made  it  myself,  and 
d  to  get  sugar,  and  then 

ith,  *  Mr.  B ,  what  do 

is  new  play?  Is  it  pos- 

hink,  that  the    leading 

the  favorable  comment 

}*  By  chance,  this  gifted 

as  been  my  friend  for 

e  enjoyed  many  a  pleas- 

ither;  but  I  refrain  from 

fact  and  give  my  atten- 

riticisms  of  the  play  and 

stions  of  our  guest,  who 

ds  my  attention  by  ask- 

ve  seen  any  pictures  of 

[  don't  think  her  pretty. 

ind  I  first  began  to  meet 

f  wives  in  the  field  of 

ire  attempted  to  combat 

ersation  was  directed  to 

t  my  experience 

stter,  he  said  so 

ship  to  me.   We 

the  unusualness 

pained  and  sur- 

X  it  made  con- 

n    momentarily 

It  was  apparent 

our  course,  if  we 

charge  of  being 


boorish  hosts  and  uncomfortable  guests. 
We  still  protest  occasionally,  but,  as  a 
rule,  we  exchange  an  imderstanding 
glance,  and  then  John  talks,  and  I  as- 
smne  what  seems  to  be  the  inevitable 
rdle  of  a  married  female  person  —  that 
of  serene  onlooker  at  all  conversations 
that  have  not  to  do  with  household 
matters  that  any  Swedish  maid-of-«.ll- 
work  is  better  equipped  to  discuss  than 
am  L 

Unmarried  women,  who  are  them- 
selves engaged  in  interesting  public 
work,  are  the  leaders  in  this  uncon- 
scious shut-out  of  their  married  sisters. 
I  know  a  very  intelligent  and  talented 
woman  whose  husband  is  an  architect. 
He  has  a  studio  in  his  home,  where  his 
wife  works  with  him.  There  is  not  a 
plan  he  makes  which  has  not  incor- 
porated in  it  some  idea  that  was  hers. 
Yet  I  have  more  than  once  seen  bach- 
elor-girl guests  in  their  home  all  but 

exclude  Mrs.  M from  a  spirited 

conversation  on  building  art,  and  con- 
clude the  talk  with  that  exasperating 
air  which  says  plainly,  *If  only  these 
clever  men  married  women  who  could 
appreciate  them!' 

Last  summer,  at  my  express  request, 
John  and  I  devoted  the  leisure  we  could 
find  in  two  months  to  the  fascinating 
subject  of  French  verse.  Our  guest,  an 
unmarried  girl  of  enviable  attainments, 
came  in  from  the  verandah  one  eve- 
ning, where  she  had  been  in  conver- 
sation with  John,  and  said,  'It 's  won- 
derful what  John  has  got  out  of  his 
study  of  French  poetry.' 

'Yes,'  I  replied,  'we  have  enjoyed  it, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  French 
idea  of  rhythm  —  * 

I  got  no  further.  *0h,'  said  my 
guest  in  surprise,  'I  knew  that  John 
had  been  studying  the  subject,  but  I 
did  rCt  know  thai  he  had  made  you  do  iiJ 
I  am  still  wondering  if  I  was  rude  to 
her.  I  never  can  remember  what  I  said, 
only  what  I  felt.  I  know  that  we  did 
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of  the  should   be   interesting   to 

xx>ked  woman.    I  am  interested 

dvised  love  children,  I  like  to  mi 

immer  laundress  is  a  wonderful  p 
appreciate  her.   Bvi  I  do  i 

[  over,  mind  condemned  to  an  exd 

oagine  domestic  subjects.  Only  i| 

lelves?  are  excused  if  they  talk  o 

think  ness  to  the  exclusion  of  all 

ists  all  True,  a  woman  can  lee 

rest  in  tion  into  avenues  that  inl 

3  their  she  tries.  I  affirm  it:  she  c 

)cts  of  But  why,  always,  if  she  t 

3  mar-  woman,  must  she  try? 

h  their  always  compelled  to  pro 

ish  all  can  perform  a  housemaid's 

ies  for  out  having  a  housemaid's  i 

ge  and  of  us  are  women  who  did 

ontent  work  before  our  marriage  - 

>nly  in  same  women  still.    Why 

sheet-  ever  pay  us  the  complime 
our  intelligence  for  grante 
things, 

w  pos-  JOY 
in  the 

iversa-  When  I  am  glac 

hester-  There  seems  t 

kel    If  A  toy  balloon 

lat  was  Inside  of  me. 
-eight 

nctory  It  swells  and  sw 

isk  me  Up  in  my  che 

tig  an-  And  yet  I  do 

Lild  re-  Not  feel  distr 

speak 

And  when  I  go 

id  the  Along  the  stn 

1  laun-  It  almost  lifts 

ibjects  Me  off  my  Cw 


>TE  FOR  MORALISTS 


last  month,  Joseph  C.  Lincoln's  new  book 
ncidental  reference  was  made  to  less  credit 
ters/  so  the  reviewer  called  them,  'as  H 
ithin  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  ter 
xl  with  moral  significance;  but  since  it  h 
sicion,  we  beg  the  reader  to  discard  any  sw 
Mr.  Wright's  acquaintance,  but  that  his  ' 
Le,  on  competent  authority,  absolutely  for  f 
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inmus  of  the  Univer- 
At  Flint,  a  manufao 
>mobile9,  where  he 
imong  them  thepub- 
ly  and  the  conduct  of 
Ua  knowledge  of  the 
tory  management  is 
itelligent  and  imag- 
li  Taylor,  once  a  lec- 
[ns,  the  Arctic  f  arm- 
ditions  of  the  people 
5  letters  at  intervals 
ege  of  the  Faroes  by 
Catharine  Fullerton 
ceton.  New  Jersey, 
[rs.  John  S.  Law- 
Lt  Thirty/  which  we 
s  in  Boston. 


years  ago  in  Johannesburg,  onoe  only  in  twenty- 
six  years;  only  twice  in  my  whole  life  have  I  be^ 
within  visiting  distance  of  a  cinema  show. 


VenumKellogg,  whose  earliest  reputation 
was  won  in  the  fidd  of  biology,  served  dyr- 
ing  the  war  as  a  first  lieutenant  to  Mr. 
Hoover,  and  is  now  revisiting  the  scenes  of 
his  extraordinary  success.  Jean  Kenyon 
Mackenzie,  who  tells  us,  after  her  missionary 
wanderings  over  the  earth,  that  'the  praise 
of  steamers  is  the  worship  of  the  exile,'  sends 
us  these  poems  from  her  present  home  in 
Riverdale  on  the  Hudson.  Edward  Yeomans 
is  a  Chicago  manufacturer  who  has  recently 
published  through  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
Press  a  singularly  fresh  and  invigorating  vcd- 
ume  on  Education  —  Shackled  Youth, 


whose  first  paper  on 
in  the  August  num- 
Tibed  as  a  detached 
a  recent  interesting 

sponsible  for  my  com- 
1^  my  life  in  the  wilds, 
eir  names  are  Fenimore 
lies  Verne,  and  R.  L. 
I  no  intention,  when  I 
lore  than  a  few  years, 
upon  you.  Before  1905 
sides  Portuguese  East 

the  Mascarenhas, — 
(untries,  like  the  differ- 
»,  —  but  since  1905  I 

I  have  been  hunting, 

prospecting;  but  the 
f  my  life,  and  the  chief 
is  the  study  of  the  ani- 

biological,  but  from  a 
7,  I  avoid  all  European 
)y  only  when  I  live  in 
vhich  increases  at  the 
iles  which  separate  me 
^raid  that  my  long  and 
Natrn^  has  given  me  a 
ff  about  whom  H.  Fair- 
Man  who,  through  the 
ddle  Pleistocene  time, 

became  the  destroyer 
'er  seen  an  aeroplane, 
theatre  last  seventeen 


Charles  Bernard  Nordhoff,  whose  ele- 
ment, air,  earth,  water,  is  the  one  he  hap- 
pens to  be  in,  writes  from  Tahiti.  Annie  W. 
Noel,  the  most  understanding  of  suburban- 
ites, sends  us  her  first  contribution  from  her 
home  in  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 
Joseph  Fort  Newton  is  minister  of  the 
Church  of  the  Divine  Paternity  in  New 
York  City.  Joseph  Auslander  is  an  Amer- 
ican poet  who  has  been  teaching  at  Harvard. 
«  «  * 

The  correspondence  between  John  Bur- 
roughs and  Herbert  D.  Miles  began  with  a 
challenge  from  Mr.  Miles  regarding  Mr. 
Burroughs*s  book.  Accepting  the  Universe. 
The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  many 
letters  made  their  way  between  Asheville, 
North  Carolina,  and  the  famous  Slabsides* 
Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  diplomatist,  edi- 
tor, and  novelist,  has  contributed  to  the  AU 
lantic  for  a  full  generation.  J.  Edgar  Park 
is  the  minister  of  the  Second  (Congrega* 
tional)  Church  of  Newton,  West  Newton, 
Massachusetts. 

*  *  * 

£.  Alexander  Powell  is  a  wide-rangmg 
war  correspondent,  with  many  years  of 
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remarkable  experienoe  behind  him.  In  the 
list  of  his  important  services  was  the  cor- 
respondence covering  the  Turkish  and  Per- 
sian revolutions,  the  Balkan  wars,  and  the 
French  campaign  in  Morocco.  He  was  the 
only  correspondent  officially  attached  to 
the  Belgian  forces  in  the  campaign  of  1914, 
and  was  decorated  Chevalier  of  the  Order 
of  Leopold.  Later  he  accompanied  the  Ger- 
mans during  the  advance  on  Paris.  He  was 
in  Antwerp  during  the  siege,  and  was  the 
only  correspondent  to  witness  the  entry  of 
the  Germans.  Mr.  Powell  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Plattsbiurg  camp  and  with 
the  movement  for  military  education  of 
young  Americans.  Samuel  W.McCaU,  long 
a  member  of  Congress  for  Massachusetts, 
and  for  three  years  (1916-18)  Governor  of 
the  State,  is  well  known  as  a  statesman  and 
publicist  of  notable  independence  of  thought 
and  expression.  Cdonel  S.  C.  Vestal,  of 
the  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  sends,  at  the  edi- 
tor's request,  this  paper  outlining  the  theo- 
ries discussed  in  his  interesting  and  highly 
important  volume.  The  Maintenance  cf 
Peace.  Maxwell  H.  H.  Macartney  has 
been  for  many  years  a  correspondent  of  the 

London  Times. 

•  •  • 

The  future  that  the  Orient  holds  out  to 
Christianity  has  been  the  subject  of  an  At- 
lantic debate  of  no  small  interest. 

St.  John's  UNivKRarnr, 
Shanghai,  China, 
June  15,  1921. 
Dear  Atlantic,  — 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Atlantic  there  is  an 
article  by  Mr.  Chang  Hsin-hai  entitled  'The  Re- 
ligions Outlook  in  China:  a  Reply,'  which  con- 
tains some  statements  requiring,  it  seems  to  me, 
some  modification  or  correction. 

Mr.  Chang,  we  learn,  is  now  studying  at  Har- 
vard University.  Perhaps  he  is  not  aware  that 
Harvard  was  established  by  the  Christianpeople 
of  Massachusetts  'for  the  education  of  English 
and  Indian  youth  in  knowledge  and  godlyness'; 
in  other  words,  that  it  was  a  missionary  college 
receiving  in  early  years  generous  aid  from  Eng- 
land for  the  special  object  of  educating  the  na- 
tives, a  college  like  those  in  China  whose  activity 
and  influence  he  is  deprecating. 

It  is  untrue  to  say  that  'missionaries  have  ar- 
ranged that  students  may  know  as  little  as  possi- 
ble of  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  their  own  na- 
tional genius,  the  force  and  boiuty  of  their  own 
dviltzation,  and  the  splendid  character  and  disci- 
pline of  their  own  great  men.'  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
all  educational  institutions  in  China  provide 
courses  of  study  in  Chinese  literature,  Chinese 


history,  and  Chinese  philosc 
nese  essay-writing,  and  in  m 
courses  are  not  optional,  bi 
dus's  birthdav  is  quite  gen 
mission  schools. 

Instead  of  its  being  the  c 
educational  institutions  hav 
on  with  suspicion/  intdlig 
Chinese  have  generally  loi 
favor,  have  contributed  ga 
pansion  and  maintenance, 
own  boys  and  girb  to  be  edi 
Minister  of  Education  in  Pel 
lien,  sent  a  r^resentative  t 
East  China  Christian  Edu< 
held  in  Shan^iai  in  Febnia 
'addressed  the  convention,  < 
dation  of  the  Ministry  of  Ui 
sion  schools  and  the  desire  U 
in  touch  with  Mission  edua 

Fortunately  Mr.  Chang  d< 
ical  mission  work:  the  benevi 
Chinese  and  foreign,  in  the 
throu^out  China  is  so  co 
would  stultify  one's  sdf 
criticism. 

There  is  no  danger  of  a  du 
when  China  becomes  christ 
trary,  Christianity  is  usual 
great  a  diversity.  To  bemi 
differences  between  the  R< 
the  Protestants.  Among  th< 
orders  which  are  canning  o: 
their  faith  differ  strikingnr,  i 
varietv  is  even  more  marke 
actually  being  evangelized, 
a  doubt.  Mr.  Chang's  artid 
alarm  fdt  in  certain  anti-Cl 
rapid  advance  made  by  the 
China  is  indeed  'now  willinj 
more  powerful  dvilization  oi 
low  it  in  certain  important  a 
important  of  these  aspects 
'It  is  the  spirit  that  giveth  1 
Yours  faithi 

MONTGO] 


This  lady  from  Philac 
Aristotle  to  some  purpos 

Dbab  Atlantic, — 

Mrs.  Gerould,  in  her  brill 
vies'  in  the  July  number,  sa 
the  screen-play  should  be '( 
but  AristoUe  tau^t  that  si 
the  'Three  Unities'  went  to 
play.  He  lays  tremendou 
^For,'  says  he,  'Tragedv  is 
men,  but  of  actions  —  for  1 
action,  and  the  supreme  goo 
of  life  is  action  of  a  certain 
The  things  that  he  thought  < 
the  order  of  their  importanc 
Characterisation,  Sentimeni 

Not  a  bad  formula  for  a  i 

Sincerdy  y< 

Mart  k 
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includes  the  fol- 
Oreen,  taking  for 
hop-Talk  editor, 
i  with  his  usual 


lOTUNCKINO 

ons  of  a  publiaher*8 
I  to  live  a  definite 
-  to  proceed,  as  the 

itlaniic  Monthly. 

er  him, 

terim. 

w  and  hem. 

By  pro  tent. 

duhia  trunk, 

neprotunci 

our  merry  prini- 
notype,  and  has- 
wixig  untutored 

¥aa  not  slow 
9  quo. 

i  quern. 
quite  a  stir, 
(topher, 
es  just  nune^ 
ttUl  tunc. 


hear  many  sides 


le  space  of  late  to 
uiti-Semitic  senti- 
ly,  for  the  question 
ndictment  against 
refuse  to  be  assim- 
lingle  —  that  they 

who  wishes  to  be 
»  of  the  difficulties 
ay  live  in  a  Chris- 
lozen  Christian  in- 
le  Church.  He  is, 
le  a  member  of  the 
ids  belong.  He  has 
ramifying  oonnec- 
jiding  in  the  oom- 

a  Christian,  her 
scended  a  bit,  even 
Sne  fellow;  and  his 
le  should  have  cut 
e  so  many  attract- 
ere  is  always  a  oer^ 
ice  if  the  question 
it  ever  so  remotely, 
r  children  to  the 
attended  by  their 
can  be  done,  wires 
)f  Tony  Sarg  must 

summoned  to  the 


principalis  sanctum,  and  given,  gently,  tactfully, 
but  unmistakably,  to  understand,  that  this  is  a 
Christian  sdiool  and  that  his  children  are  being 
admitted  by  special  dispensation. 

The  question  of  finding  accommodations  at 
good  hotels  has  been  discussed  ad  infinitum^  and  I 
will  not  bore  you  with  the  numberless  instances 
of  Jews  who  have  been  turned  away,  to  their 
great  embarrassment,  simply  because  they  are 
Jews,  though  they  have  culture,  breeding,  and 
Christian  connections.  And  with  the  refusal  goes 
a  sneer  at  the  Jew  for  trying  to  force  himself 
where  he  does  not  belong.  How  about  assimila- 
tion here? 

Finally,  is  it  not  unjust  to  the  Jew  who  is 
adaptable,  who  wishes  to  be  a  one-hundred-per- 
cent American,  to  find  himself  constantly  classed 
with  the  objectionable,  noisy  aliens  who  are 
flooding  this  country? 

Perhaps  these  few  arguments  may  set  some  of 
your  readers  to  thinking,  and  to  putting  at  least 
part  of  the  blame  for  non-assimilation  where  it 
really  belongs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  L.  K. 
«  «  « 

The  Chicago  Tribune  hoists  us  a  friendly 
signal  now  and  then,  this  time  a  warning 
from  a  contributor. 

A  CAUL  FOB  THE  WATCH  ON  THB  BHTliE 
SiH,— 

In  its  August  number,  the  Atlantic  Monthly  has 
a  sonnet  in  which  us,  glamarous,  radius  and  con- 
tinuous, and  diameters  and  carpenters  are  used  as 
rhymes.  And  this  from  Boston!  Please  pass  the 
b^ns!  Ole  Olebon. 

Even  the  editor  was  aware  that  the  At- 
lantic*8  poet  neither  meditated  nor  em- 
ployed the  usual  sequent  rhymes,  preferring 
the  more  complex  assonance  that  has  after 
all  a  charm  of  its  own.  But  any  critic  from 
Chicago  deserves  a  Boston  audience. 


Yeats*s  Lake  Isle  of  Innerfrae  comes  to 
mind  as  one  reads  this  account,  not  of  a 
dream,  but  of  a  dream  come  true. 

Deab  Atlantic,  — 

I  am  living  a  unique  life.  Do  you  want  me  to 
write  about  it?  I  am  living  on  an  ancestral  farm 
with  my  son  (you  have  an  article  from  him  now, 
on  stock  exchange  and  speculation),  and  we  are 
almost  independent  as  far  as  living  costs  go. 
About  all  we  buy  is  soda,  sugar,  coffee,  che^ 
and  an  occasional  piece  of  meat  (when  our  canned 
meat,  which  we  kill  and  put  up  on  the  place,  gives 
out). 

We  raise  and  grind  our  own  wheat  for  break- 
fast-food; have  our  own  milk  and  cream  (buy 
butter);  grind  our  own  corn-meal,  and  get  our 
wheat  ground  for  flour;  have  all  the  fruit  and 
vesetaUes  we  want;  and  our  living  costs  us  about 
a  dollar  or  so  a  week,  apiece.   For  this  we  live  on 
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tizing.  Useless  to  txy  to  ezpl 

3rts  of  national-bank  letter-hea 
c,  and  stationery  forgot  their  stc 
about  me  letters  temng  me  of  I 
ler  the  childish  pastime.  Foolif 
^ther.  less, 
rhich  I         One  fine  day,  a  stranj 

office  and  asked  whethei 
so  we  tion.  I  would.  I  would 
idvan-  mine  there  was  somethio 
Thinffs  moved  rapidl; 
think,  home,  snowed  him  the  t 
id  user      and  sent  him  down  the  n 

my  bathroom  stamps  — 
re)  eat  dunax  to  this  tale  —  tl 
s  that  latelists  habitually  trust 
of  the  Now,  I  would  uu>w  in 

ening,  I  had  parted  with.  With 
ito  the  car,  and  every  time'  the 
apple-  ting  scenery  I  reminded 
le  neld      postage-stamps. 

But  my  victory  fell  fla 
larbor.  No  longer  could  I  turn 
,  there  after  an  off  day  at  the  ( 
happi-  long  winter  evenings  in 
\  could  felt  lost, 
-lovers  Once  a  collector,  alwa; 
read  it  interested  in  old  maps 
t  to  go      charts  with  their  sea  a 

Terra  Ineogniia  fascinate 
ot  one  old  books  of  travel,  with 
charm      ical  insets;  old  folio  at 

painted  pages.  The  void 

make  a  collection  that  w 
APT.  joy  forever. 

'Dear,  your  balance  is 

p.^^1.         Our  oorrespondent 

tamp-      other  stamp-collector 

r  may     sometimes  receives  fn 

that  reads,  in  substa] 

ance  is  overdrawn.' 


rhrow^ 

ostop 

mere 

stamp 
a  gem 
le-cent 
which 
ton  by 
,  there 
less  to 
intil  I 

times 

r  post- 

Dw  me 
kekept 
laineid, 
bath.' 
mance 


In  these  days  of 
tests,  it  is  refreshing 
one  young  candidate 
b^inning  early  to  s 
lore  against  the  day  oi 
tions. 

Dear  Atlantic,  — 
That  the  Monthly  has 

the  scheme  of  things  is  ^ 

Extra  proof  *out  of  the  i 

of  interest. 
Small  boy  of  four  w 

(globe),  and  interests  be: 
'I  Imow  the  names  of 
'Well,  and  what  are  t] 
'One  is  Atlantic  and 

Monthly.' 

Yours  aincen 
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Somebody  onoe  showed  us  anearly-nineteenth- 
cmtury  book  whose  dedkatioii  was  substantially 
this:— 

To  my  Revered  Father, 

To  my  SttirUed  Mother, 

To  aU  men,  eeeryvkere,  of  whatever  tongue, 

who  read; 

To  my  eitter  Lucy,  dear  Lucy  I 

Andtomyflod, 

Of  late,  it  has  become  usual  to  address  a  book 
to  an  audience  more  specific  than  that,  and  less 
scattering;  to  an  audience  whose  thoughts  are 
more  probably  our  thoughts.  Modem  books 
are,  therefore,  likely  to  gather  about  themselves 
a  special  coterie,  commonly  more  argumentative 
than  sainted.  For  example,  when  a  reader  (of 
idiatever  tongue)  finds  a  new  volume  that  an- 
nounces itself  'A  Book  for  the  Curious  and 
Careful  in  Words  and  Print,'  he  picks  it  up,  not 
only  to  see  if  he  can  qualify  for  that  peculiar 
guild,  but  also  with  an  eye  open  for  his  own 
peculiar  hobbies. 

If  he  chances  to  be  an  old  contributor  to  the 
Atlantic,  he  reads  this  book  by  Mr.  George  B. 
iTes  with  special  care.  Mr.  Ives  has  the  knack 
of  making  'Text,  Type,  and  Style*  his  specialty, 
and  human  frailty  in  these  matters  his  concern. 
Consequently,  all  writers  whose  manuscript 
has  been  through  his  hands  turn  the  pages  of  his 
book  with  a  feverish  anxiety  similar  to  that  with 
which  British  statesmen  thumbed  the  memoirs  of 
Mrs.  Asquith.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Old  Guard  of  Atlantic  authors  writes,  — 

*I  have  been  enjoying  Mr.  Ives*s  book,  and 
amused  to  find  myself  figuring  as  a  horrible 
example.  You  might  tell  him  that,  when  I  saw 
he  had  examples  from  Atlantic  contributors,  a 
guilty  consdenoe  led  me  to  look  up  "while**  in 
the  index  and  to  learn  the  worst  at  once.*  He 
found  it,  sure  enou^,  in  the  index,  where  any- 
body can  find  at  a  glance  the  page  where  any 
given  question  of  usage  comes  in  for  its  share  of 
decisive  comment  The  book  does  not  run  so 
much  to  the  regulation  dogmatic  'rules,*  as  it 
does  to  matters  of  good  and  better,  and  to  the 
dash  of  arms  that  takes  place  in  an  editorial 
oflBce  over  the  matters  which  young  writers  like 
to  think  are  automatic  to  the  experienced. 

AU  authors  reading  their  proof,  and  all  au- 
thors wishing  that  they  had  proof  to  read,  will 
be  interested  in  the  attitude  of  a  certain  author 
who  refuses  to  read  his  proof  at  all.  He  sends 
back  his  compendious  ^dleys  unread,  assuring 
the  office  that  their  official  proof-readiUg  is 
quite  good  enough  for  him,  and  concluding,  with 


weary  dignity,  'I  am  not  reading  it  mysdf,  as  it 
would  only  unfit  me  for  life. ' 


At  the  opening  of  the  college  year,  it  seems  in 
place  to  announce  a  new  'Atlantic  Reading,* 
now  ready  for  use:  After  Thirty-Five  Yeats:  A 
Freshman  cf  *85  to  a  Freshman  cf  To-Day,  by 
Frederick  J.  £.  Woodbridge.  Regarding  it,  a 
business-like  member  of  the  English  staff  of  one 
of  our  coUeges  writes:  — 

'Your  readings  are  capital.  The  latest  one, 
from  the  Freshman  of  *85,  is  going  to  be  a  treasure 
in  teaching  the  loathed  subject  of  structure  and 
outlining  in  long  papers.  The  artide  is  good 
sense  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  place, 
it  has  an  outline!  By  the  shades  of  Lomer  and 
Ashmun,  it  really  has!  No  "Freshman  of  To- 
Day*'  can  say  it  hasn*t.  With  the  price  at 
fifteen  cents,  each  student  can  buy  one,  and 
paste  it  into  the  back  of  the  notebook,  and  never 
forget  to  bring  it  to  class.  And,  best  of  all,  it 
b  so  inexpensive  that  he  can  afford  to  slice  it  up, 
with  scissors.' 

This  sounds  to  us  like  a  slashing  method  of 
teaching  the  gentle  art  of  outlining,  but  it 
suggests  that  the  series  of  thin,  paperK»vered 
reprints  that  make  up  the  sixteen  'Atlantic 
Readings'  can  meet  a  special  need. 

While  we  are  on  the  topic  of  educational  texts, 
we  wish  to  announce  the  arrival  in  the  stock-room 
of  a  new  collection  of  supplementary  readings. 
Story,  Essay,  and  Verse  is  designed  with  especial 
care  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  senior  high  school. 
This  is  in  direct  succession  to  the  very  successful 
volume  from  the  junior-high-school  list,  Atkmtic 
Prose  and  Poetry,  and  is  compiled  by  the  same 
editors,  Charies  Swain  Thomas  and  Hairy  Gil- 
bert Paul.  A  few  of  the  authors  represented  are 
Masefield,  Strunsky,  Crothers,  Gay,  Dunsany, 
Galsworthy,  Frost,  Gibson,  and  Mark  Twain. 


During  the  recent  Pilgrim  pageant  season  at 
Plymouth,  we  gained,  b^des  a  new  respect  for 
traffic-rules,  a  few  bits  of  learned  lore  about 
the  Fathers.  For  instance,  we  learned  (not  from 
the  pageant,  but  from  a  friend)  that  the  pastor 
of  the  Pilgrims  in  Leyden  used  to  like  to  sign  his 
letters,  — 

Yours  to  use, 

John  Robinson. 

That  stately  little  term  might  easily  serve  as  a 
motto  to  Mrs.  Francis  King's  new  book.  The 
Little  Garden.  The  book  is  for  constant  use  by 
i:  ^^  amateurs  of  gardening  on  smaU  prepiises.   It 
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is  not  a  fairy  tale  about  impossible  landscapes 
blooming  with  inaccessible  flowers.  It  concerns 
itself  with  such  earthly  matters  as  spading,  and 
sod,  and  seeds,  and  brown  bulbs,  and  where  to 
plant,  and  how,  and  when.  'Yours  to  use,'  The 

LUUe  Garden, 

*  *  * 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  moment  of  prophecy, 
Mrs.  Nickleby  observed  to  her  f keptical  family, 
•  Well,  all  I  say  is,  remember  what  I  say  now,  and 
when  I  say  I  said  so,  don  t  say  I  didn't.*  In 
somewhat  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Nickleby,  we  recall 
a  prophecy  of  our  own,  regarding  Mr.  Edward 
Yeomans's  book.  Shackled  Youth.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  we  predicted  for  it  a  varied  audience. 
And  here  comes  a  letter  suggesting  a  variety  of 
audience  that  we  had  not  foreseen:  — 

*  Shackled  Youth,  by  Edward  Yeomans,  re- 
cently published  by  you,  seems  to  me  the  most 
remarkable  volume  on  education  that  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  see  in  many  years.  I  don*t  sup- 
pose Mr.  Yeomans  intended  the  book  to  be  used 
by  Sunday-school  teachers,  but  I  don't  know 
any  book  that  would  do  more  to  give  Sunday- 
school  teachers  the  background  which  their 
work  demands.  I  want  to  have  every  teacher  in 
my  Sunday-school  read  and  meditate  upon  this 
book  during  the  summer. ' 

Still  another  variety  is  suggested  in  a  letter 
stating  the  fact  that  the  book  b  being  ordered, 
and  presumably  read,  by  many  judges  of  Ju- 
venile Courts. 

•  *  * 

The  special  edition  of  Mr.  A.  Edward  New- 
ton's Magnificent  Farce  was,  of  course,  over- 
subscribed six  weeks  in  advance  of  publication. 
(When  we  say  we  said  so,  don't  say  we  didn't.) 
«  *  « 

On  a  warm  August  morning,  in  Boston,  a 
gentleman  entered  a  Boylston  Street  bookstore, 
and  inquired  for  'a  book  on  Ichthyology  for 
four-year-olds.'  (This  reaUy  happened.  We  can 
point  out  the  bookstore.)  The  saleswoman  fail- 
ed to  hear  the  syllable  *ic,'  and  understood 
the  customer  to  say  *a  book  on  theology  for  four- 
year-olds.'  Inured  to  the  eccentricities  of  the 
trade,  she  produced  a  book  of  Bible  Stories, 
prettily  illustrated.  *0h,  no;  /cAthyology!' 
explained  the  customer.  At  that,  the  resourceful 
bookwoman  was  brought  to  pause  for  a  moment; 
but,  rallying  quickly,  she  told  the  gentleman  that 
if  the  four-year-old  could  use  a  book  on  ornithol- 
ogy instead,  she  had  in  stock  a  book  caUed  Bird 
Stories,  by  Edith  M.  Patch;  or  if  entomology 
would  more  nearly  pacify,  there  was  Hexapod 
Stories,  by  the  same  author. 
«  *  « 

At  the  end  of  a  busy  day  at  8  Arlington  Street, 
the  Shop-Talk  editor  went  downstairs  to  the 


bookroom,  and  seated  himself  i 
in  one  of  the  chairs  sacred  to 
waiters  for  trains,  and  readei 
editor  was  waiting  for  the  last 
waited,  he  picked  up  the  vol 
books,  new  and  old,  that  were 
desk,  and  opened  them  at  ran 
he  would  light  upon.  There  i 
lucky  for  this  kind  of  text-hu 
one  opens  instantly  at  good  sei 
one  of  the. days.  The  collecti* 
that  the  editor,  who  was  bo 
pencil  in  his  pocket,  fished  oi 
these  jottings  on  the  backs  o 
that  he  had  about  him:  — 

The  periods  of  history  that  i 
ing  are  those  which  have  ha 
spiritual  bonfires.  —  William  1 
John  Jat  Chapman. 

Democracy  is  a  difficult  thi 
live  up  to  or  down  to.  —  Patn 
by  Da^xas  Lore  Sharp. 

In  the  successful  treatment  o 
dimensions,  in  the  beautiful  qi 
garden,  lies  the  true  future  beau 
The  Little  Garden,  by  Mrs.  Fii 

It  is  an  odd  thing  about  the 
the  past,  as  we  enter  it  by  the  i 
that  it  is  so  often  gloomy;  oftei 
ber  was  the  ghost-chamber:  ai 
glad  that  it  is  not  so  any  Iob 
forts  of  Home,  by  Ralph  Beroi 

To  be  in  the  right  is  such 
pleasant  thing;  what  is  diffic 
tragically  difficult  to  endure  is 
tragically  in  the  wrong.  —  Ad 
gence,  by  Laura  Spencer  Fori 

I  find  a  club  tiresome  if  I  go 
go  at  all.  Now,  if  I  could  cor 
you  to-morrow,  on  two  smoke< 
feast  it  would  be!  —  A  Scho< 
Young  Lady,  by  Francis  Jami 

One  who  is  not  familiar  m 
naturally  finds  it  hard  to  und 
same  perfectly  obvious  error  c 
through  proof  after  proof  and  b< 
after  reader;  but  it  always  1 
happens  now,  and  it  always 
Text,  Type,  and  Style,  by  Geo] 

If  you  are  dull,  if  you  are  un] 
bored  —  collect!  —  Collector's 
Van  Leer  Carrick. 

You  may  kill  me,  but  you  s 
photograph.  Always  lovingly  i 
Jameb. 
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ight  follows  the  day  —  without 
tion,  without  fuss,  constant  and 
able.  He  liked  to  talk  about  him- 
lis  experiences,  the  men  he  had 
the  characters  he  had  handled, 
ras  proud  beyond  words  that  the 
onsidered  him  'square.' 
sped  the  rising  sun  into  the  upper 
y  exchanging  stories  and  adven- 

Once,  years  ago,  he  had  visited 
fork  City,  and  the  marvel  of  it 
welt  with  him.  He  told  me  how 
i  been  taken  down  the  subway, 
atched  the  crowds  on  Broadway, 
ood  bewildered  before  the  *  crazy, 
ing,  hair-tearing  lunatics'  in  front 
Stock  Exchange.  The  tall  build- 
npressed  him,  and  the  rumbling 
Led;  but,  most  of  all,  the  crowded 
Jide.  *I  did  n't  tell  my  wife  and 
3n  half  that  I  saw,  because  they 
n't  have  believed  me  anyway; 
ould  you  think  that  people  would 
ae  a  lot  of  pigs,  when  they  could 
out  here  in  the  open  and  free 

But  man  is  a  funny  creature, 
lie?  and  there  is  no  explaining 

as  Sunday,  and  chapel-time  came, 
imed  us  —  my  wife  and  me  — 
o  the  assistant  warden,  with  in- 
ions  to  take  us  to  chapel. 

assistant  warden  was  a  smaller 
stocky,  a  little  gray,  quiet,  an- 
g  questions  in  monosyllables,  and 
ful.  As  the  gates  swung  open,  we 
ad  him  into  the  prison.   This  is 

the  new  structures,  a  model  of 
ibum  type  —  probably  the  best 
ind  in  the  world.  Everything  was 
md  span:  the  yard,  the  buildings, 
lis,  the  brass,  the  marble  floor  — 
ked  shiny.  It  would  have  been 
[t  to  And  a  speck  of  dust.  In  an- 
>  a  question,  the  assistant  warden 
We  make  ,'em  spruce  'er  up.' 
alls  were  strangely  silent.  We 
hear  the  echo  of  our  steps  go 
ing  down  the  line.  Nothing  was 


visible  but  an  occasic 
blue    imiform    and 
standing  in  a  comer,  i 
his  club  as  we  went  b; 

The  chapel,  a  half-ci 
something  like  fifteen  h 
empty  when  we  walk 
ourselves  in  the  last  r 
warden  standing  at 
stained  windows  with 
the  gray  walls,  heavy 
the  whole  chapel  a  t 
setting.  After  a  few  s 
moments,  a  door  opent 
warden  nodded  his  he 
later  a  brazen  gong  str 
Suddenly,  we  heard  th< 
tramp,  tramp  of  a  thoi 
marching  on  us  from 
came  down  four  aisles 
dressed  in  gray  suits, 
their  arms  folded,  sh< 
bodies  bent  a  little  fo 
were  falling  into  the  cl 
walking,  eyes  to  the  ^ 
turning  neither  to  the 
left.  There  was  a  1 
about  these  spiritless 
hopeless  resignation,  i 
an  unrelenting  fate  ar 
mission,  that  made  t 
*  being  broken  on  the  vi 
stalking,  ghost-like  ap 
every  twenty  feet  a  gi 
form  and  Sunday  suit 
and  shiny,  and  arme 
loaded  cane,  kept  com 

As  they  reached  the 
the  guard  struck  the  r 
his  loaded  'butt,'  and 
half  around,  and  flled 
seats.  He  struck  the  g 
they  faced  the  platfor 
from  the  stick,  and  tl 
the  men.  Thisoontinu 
until  all  the  men  wer 
When  the  doors  were  c 
placed  at  their  proper 
the  men»  with  their  s 
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prayers  were  intermin^ed  with  other 
thingg.  I  have  seea  services  where  there 
was  some  eloquenoe  and  a  manly 
voice;  bat  this  jncture  is  t3rpical  of 
the  spiritual  stagnation  in  prison.  It 
is  typical  of  the  order  and  the  discipline 
in  prison  —  of  the  system,  regularity, 
formalism,  and,  too  frequently,  of  the 
silence.  There  is  no  spiritual  life  in  the 
average  American  prison.  There  is  no 
hope,  no  inspiration,  no  stimulus,  no 
compulsion  of  the  soul  to  better  things. 
It  is  hard,  cold,  frozen,  dead.  This  is  so 
true,  so  general,  so  all-pervading,  that 
one  might  describe  the  whole  prison 
system  in  these  few  words  —  and  I  say 
this  after  seeing  something  like  seventy 
penal  institutbns  this  summer. 

n 

The  little  Ford  engine  labored  might- 
ily as  we  barely  climbed  the  steep  hill 

to  the  State  Reformatory  at  Y . 

As  the  car  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  I 
could  see,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mUe 
away,  a  massive  building  with  many 
towers,  surrounded  by  most  beautiful 
grounds.*  An  uninitiated  person  would 
have  taken  this  for  some  strange  medi- 
83val  castle  magically  transplanted  to 
this  most  favored  spot,  set  off  against 
many  hills,  with  a  clear  blue  sky  above 
and  mile  upon  mile  of  smiling  rich  fertile 
farm-lands  below.  This,  however,  was 
no  castlo  of  an  ancient  knight  —  it  was 
the  stony  home  of  many  a  poor  lad  who 
had  boon  placed  there  for  the  good  of 
his  soul  and  the  safety  of  the  commu- 
nity. This,  at  least,  is  what  the  kindly 
peoplo  would  have  said.  This  was  a 
reformatory  to  make  bad  boys  good. 

As  I  rang  the  bell  and  presented  my 
credentials  to  the  keeper,  he  looked  at 
mo  doubtfully.  *  Whom  do  you  want?* 
said  ho,  with  the  sharpness  of  a  rasped 
temper. 

•The  warden,'  said  I. 

'The  warden  is  busy.* 


'Yes,  I  know  he  is  1 
shall  have  to  see  him  1 
you  had  better  take  tl 
now.* 

After  a  while  I  was  p 
ward^i  —  a  tall,  bony,  s 
old  man,  of  about  sixty-^ 
gray,  thin-lipped,  sullen, 
displeased.  As  I  came  i 
me  to  a  chair  and  then  t 
on  me.  Pointing  a  long 
my  face,  he  said:  'I  knof 
from  one  of  them  damm 
mittees  who  believe  in 
prisoners.  Well,  I  don't, 
this  business  forty  yei 
what  I  am  talking  abo 
coddle  these  fellows  — } 
Let  me  tell  you.  I  d< 
snifHing  committees  tha 
and  investigate  —  that 
and  tell  a  man  like  me,  \ 
this  business  forty  years, 
prison.  It  is  just  tike  tc 
how  to  run  his  army.  B\ 
I  will  show  you  every 
shown  the  sum  total  of 
in  his  blustering  way,  he 
thing  I  wanted  to  know, 
ing  to  hide.  I  treat  the  i 
can  learn  a  trade,  and  if  i 
workers,  they  can  earn  s 
and  work  is  good  for  the 
a  bad  prison.  Men  who 
other  prisons  always  t 
better  than  most.  Butli 
No  rough-neck  can  come 
he  is  going  to  rough-hous 
to,  I  fix  him.  I  fix  him. 
A  little  while  ago  they 
fellow  in  here  who  said 
was  like  a  kindergarten 
would  show  everybody  1 
of  his  hand.  Well,  I  f 
started  by  getting  into  a 
of  my  officers.  I  took  hi 
yard,  put  him  over  a  b 
him  the  way  his  father  i 
put  the  cane  to  him  — 
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he  received  26  lashes.  Nov.  9»  he  re- 
ceived 40  lashes.  Nov.  13,  he  received 
40  lashes.  Total,  181  lashes.' 

Now  Jackson,  to  which  this  refers,  is 
a  comparatively  decent  prison  (I  had 
started  to  use  the  word  good;  but  there 
are  no  good  prisons,  any  more  than  there 
are  good  diseases).  If  I  were  asked  to 
pick  the  least  objectionable  prisons  in 
the  United  States,  after  seeing  some- 
thing like  seventy,  I  should  have  to  in- 
clude Jackson  among  the  first  ten,  or 
possibly  even  among  the  first  half- 
dozen.  The  warden  is  unusually  intel- 
ligent, interested  in  his  job,  an  advocate 
of  the  honor  system,  who  also  practises 
it  on  a  large  scale.  He  is  certainly 
among  the  mqst  humane  of  the  wardens 
in  the  country;  and,  by  and  large,  his 
prisoners  have  more  freedom  inside 
the  walls  than  is  common,  i  do  not  re- 
peat this  quotation  to  give  it  extra 
publicity.  I  repeat  it  to  show  what 
happens  even  in  those  prisons  which  are 
least  antiquarian  and  hide-bound.  This 
does  not  mean  that  all  prisons  have 
whipping.  A  large  number  still  do,  — 
more  than  I  expected,  —  but  old  meth- 
ods of  punishment  are  still  prevalent  in 
practically  all  prisons. 

There  is  hardly  a  prison  where  soli- 
tary confinement  is  not  practised.  In 
some  cases  solitary  confinement  is  for 
a  few  months,  in  some  cases  for  a  few 
years;  and  in  not  a  few  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  permanent  solitary.  Some  pris- 
ons have  a  few  men  put  away;  some 
have  as  many  as  twenty;  and  in  one 
case  there  are  about  fifty  men  placed  in 
solitary  for  shorter  or  longer  periods. 

Why  do  the  wardens  do  it?  Well, 
they  do  not  know  what  else  to  do. 
They  run  to  the  end  of  their  ingenuity, 
and  do  that  as  a  last  resort  —  that  is, 
the  best  of  them.  Some  do  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  common  policy.  I  recall  climbing 
a  flight  of  stairs  with  a  good-natured 
warden  in  a  Western  prison,  and  being 
shown  a  specially  built  courtyard  with 


some  dozen  solitary  c 
four  men  put  away  tl 
—  one  had  been  then 
They  were  not  even  al 
They  were  not  allow 
had  no  reading-matte 
smoke.  There  had  a 
only  one  man  in  the  pi 
den  permitted  him  to 
the  others  were  put  in 
to  pass  any  tobacco  t 
of  course,  an  impossil 
insistence  for  a  share 
joy  in  solitary  —  a  sm 
ible.  He  did  what  i?i 
passed  his  tobacco  an 
other  fellows,  —  and 
prived  him  of  the  privi 
have  obeyed  what  I 
wanted  to  hold  on  to  1 
the  reason  given. 

What  is  true  of  soli 
is  true  also  of  the  darl 
all  prisons  have  and  i 
is  common  to  find  froi 
men  put  away  in  the 
on  bread  and  water- 
little  bread  and  abou 
every  twenty-four  1 
prisons  —  about  ninet 
punishment  is  added 
ing  the  man  to  the  wi 
the  door  during  the  d 
period  of  ten  to  twelv 
that  he  is  in  punishi 
varying  from  a  few  ds 
two  weeks.  In  some 
handcuffs  have  been  a 
placed  by  an  iron  cag< 
human  form,  which,  in 
be  extended  or  contrac 
ing  of  a  handle.  Amai 
cell  has  this  cage  place 
made  to  fit  his  partici 
it  is  usually  made  so  's 
to  stand  straight  up  i 
cannot  bend  his  knees 
against  the  bars,  he  cai 
his  hands  are  held  ti 
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I  found  a  remarkable 
remarkable  for  its  back- 
brutality. 

ing  that  I  saw  as  I  en- 
n  yard  was  a  strange  and 
ling.  Nine  men  kept  go- 
L  circle,  wheeling  wheel- 
a  heavy  chain  dangled 
m's  anlde.  As  I  came 
k1  in  each  wheelbarrow  a 
1  attached  to  the  chain, 
stood  a  guard;  and  the 
ling  about  him  all  day 
;  the  iron  ball  in  their 
bodies  bent  over,  their 
leir  feet  dragging.  They 
inety  days  each,  I  was 
le.  At  night  they  carried 
ir  cells,  and  in  the  mom- 
d  it  to  the  dining-room, 
nths  this  iron  ball  and 
veted  about  their  ankles 
companion  and,  I  sup- 
warden's  point  of  view, 
better  things  —  one  of 
a,king  *bad'  men  *good.' 
I  found  all  the  other 
of  the  average  prison  — 
ad  and  water,  solitary, 
I,  in  addition,  a  hired 
do  whipping  when  that 
—  as  no  one  else  could  be 
his  negro  was  never  per- 
>rison  yard  for  fear  that 
t  kill  him.  The  report 
;he  National  Committee 
Prison  Labor,  for  which 
;,  reads  as  follows:  — 

isited  the  famous  reform 
md  this  is  what  I  found:  — 
g  around  a  circle,  wheeling 

;,  with  special  colored  man 


k1  to  the  doors. 

tear. 

[le  men. 


In  addition  to  loss  of  privile^ 
time,  which  is  usual  as  a  means 

A  traveling  prison  chapla 
ited  the  institution  the  Sur 
I  came,  and  made  a  speech  i 
In  beginning  his  speech,  h< 
upon  the  fame  of  Uie  ward( 
world  abroad,  and  upon  the 
the  men  for  being  imder  su 
treatment.  Some  of  the  r 
For  that  the  moving-pictuj 
had  been  torn  out  from  its  ] 
chapel,  and  the  men  were 
prived  of  their  weekly  prise 
I  was  told  also  that  Sunday 
leges  had  been  rescinded.  Ii 
about  it,  one  of  the  guards 
*  We  will  show  them  [the  prij 
this  can  be  a  real  prison.' 
what  they  think  it  is  now  - 
eke  they  can  add  to  make  i 
this  conclude  the  descriptor 
disciplinary  methods. 

IV 

The  use  of  man  by  man  i 
test  in  the  evaluation  of  any 
especially  one  designed  to 
•bad'*good,'the*hard"soi 
'unsocial'  'social.'  The  test 
institution  is  its  disciplinary 

The  picture  I  have  dra^ 
sided  and  not  sufficiently  c 
sive.  If  one  desires  to  secur 
view  of  the  technique  of  pen 
tration  as  it  is  at  present  pi 
must  look  at  other  elements 
ture.  There  is  the  problen 
The  opportunity  to  keep  b 
the  day,  —  to  do  somethin] 
hasten  the  passing  hours,  th 
a  sense  of  contact  with  th 
reality,  that  will  exercise  oi 
and  use  one's  body,  —  this  si 
ing  of  the  human  organism  h 
a  much  larger  scale  than  one 
ine  unless  he  is  actually  brou 
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the  cell  is  not  mad 
n.  In  the  older  pris 
3   front   facing   the 

up.  The  other  half 
I  very  worst  prisons, 
etely  closed  at  the 
I,  the  lower  half  is  n 

To  get  around  this 
they  have  drilled  fa 
Tfae  upper  faalf  is  cl 
leavy  bars,  in  some  < 
ttle  square  faoles  for 
get  through  after  it  i 
ie  prison.  In  the  old< 
cells  have  no  interna 

All  tfae  air  must  con 
;h  the  limited  space 
In  others,  more  moc 
ilator  in  tfae  cell  — 
rougfa  tfae  wall,  aboi 
^  In  all  the  old  pris 
lo  toilet  S3rstem;  bucl 
let  purposes.  These 
illy  numbered,  so  tfa 
(t  his  own  back;  but 
i  men  are  put  into  1 
five  in  the  aftemooi 
ain  at  about  six  in  tfai 
ley  are  in  this  cell- 
:fairteen  faours.  Thir 

to  have  eighteen  fa 
prison   imder   such 

of  a  hot  July  nigl 
le  air  on  tfae  top  tiei 
escribe  tfae  pollutioi 

tfaese  conditions.  . 
zt  tfaat,  in  most  pris 
pt  in  practically  all 

day  Saturday,  and 
US  to  be  a  holiday,  8 
nd  you  will  have  a 
e  tfaat  life  under  the 
38  upon  the  sensitive 
mess  it  implies  in  the 
\  to  be  sensitive. 
s,  however,  is  not  all. 
t  be  kept  clean,  —  c 
d  prisons,  —  even  il 
ousness  that  this  ougl 
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[^lean  or  wash  them;  and  of  course 
there  are  no  sheets.  I  have  seen  blan- 
kets so  dirty  that  the  dust  actually  fell 
[)ut  of  them  when  you  moved  them. 
This  is  not  true  of  aU  prisons,  but  is  of 
nnany. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  prison 
where  the  men  have  not  their  own  in- 
dividual underwear.  The  underwear  is 
sent  to  the  laundry,  and  a  man  gets 
what  luck  will  bring  him:  some  is  too 
long,  some  too  short;  some  has  been 
used  by  healthy  men,  some  by  men  who 
were  sick  with  contagious  diseases.  In 
some  prisons  the  small  cells  have  two 
men  to  a  cell.  There  are  two  cots,  one 
ibove  the  other;  and  these  men  live  in 
this  narrow  cramped  place  —  and  at 
times  the  health  of  the  men  so  crowded 
s  not  examined.  They  use  the  same 
tucket  and  drink  out  of  the  same  cup. 

Practically  none  of  the  prisons  pay 
the  men  for  their  worL  A  few  places 
nake  it  possible  for  a  few  men  to  earn 
^hat  might  be  considered  a  fair  wage, 
i>ut  the  mass  of  the  prisoners  earn  little, 
n  many  cases  nothing.  Just  at  random: 
Sew  York  pays  its  prisoners  one  cent 
ind  a  half  a  day;  California  and  Massa- 
chusetts pay  them  nothing.  And  yet, 
t  is  asked  why  the  men  are  not  inter- 
»ted  and  ambitious  1 

Practically  none  of  the  prisons  make 
L  serious  attempt  to  educate  their  pris- 
)ner8.  The  eight  grades  for  illiterates 
ire  in  use  in  places  —  but  as  a  rule 
iiey  amount  to  little,  both  the  system 
md  the  method  being  antiquated  and 
:he  spirit  poor.  In  only  one  or  two 
places  is  there  a  real  attempt  to  use 
or  educational  purposes  the  extraordi- 
lary  advantages  of  time  and  control 
nrhich  prisons  imply.  San  Quentin  is 
x>nspicuous  by  the  fact  that  it  is  mak- 
ng  a  real  attempt  in  that  direction. 
iVhat  I  have  said  about  education  is 
true  of  health.  Health  is  neglected. 
BEere  and  there  the  fact  that  crime  and 


health,  both  physical  and  m 
a  relation  to  each  other,  ii 
being  recognized,  but  not  as 
fully  as  one  would  expect. 

This  rather  sketchy  des 
American  penal  conditions  i 
the  exceptions  —  but  the 
are  few  and  far  between.  T 
a  prison  in  the  coimtry,  in 
have  seen  them,  that  does  t 
this  general  picture  in  one 
its  phases.  Of  the  worst  ] 
that  I  have  said  is  true.  Oi 
ones,  some  of  the  things  I  hs 
true.  For  the  casual  visit 
taken  around  by  a  guard 
warden,  who  is  told  all  the  | 
and  not  permitted  to  see  thi 
whom  lack  of  experience  i 
ledge  makes  gullible,  this  n 
startling  story.  If  it  is  sta 
not  more  so  than  the  facts  a 

There  are  other  things 
prison  —  developments  of  p 
cation,  self-government,  far 
which  are  more  hopeful  thi 
ture  painted  here.  These, 
must  be  left  over  for  anoth 
have  separated  the  hopeful  tl 
prison  situation  from  the  o 
shortcomings,  deliberately, 
bine  them  is  to  give  the  < 
and  we  are  all  ready  to  han] 
mism  to  the  most  fleeting  ei 
opportunity  to  rationalize  f 
the  burden  of  present  evil.  1 
prison  system  is  bad.  I  have 
scribed  all  its  evils.  Some 
written  about  without  gree 
and  literary  subtlety  than 
Others  were  hidden  from  r 
are  indications  of  a  possible 
of  better  things,  of  more  hop 
human  intelligence;  but  to  < 
these  are  negligible  and  lim 
if  a  significant  oontributioi 
methods. 
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On  rising  I  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bi- 
ble and  had  a  prayer  by  myself.  Then 
to  breakfast,  where  each  of  the  family 
repeated  a  verse  of  scripture,  my  father 
afterward  asking  a  blessing  on  the 
meal.  No  meal  was  taken  without  this 
benediction.  When  breakfast  was  end- 
ed, the  servants  were  summoned  to 
family  prayers,  which  ended  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  repeated  together. 

Then  we  children  were  off  to  school, 
which  was  opened  with  Bible-reading 
and  prayer.  Of  school  there  were  two 
sessions,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in 
the  afternoon;  so  that  our  principal 
play-time  was  between  four-thirty  and 
six  o'clock,  with  study  around  the  fam- 
ily table  after  supper.  Later  in  the 
evening,  when  the  servants'  work  was 
done,  they  joined  us  once  more  at  fam- 
ily prayers;  after  which  we  children 
kissed  each  member  of  the  family  and 
departed  to  bed,  always  however,  be- 
fore undressing,  reading  a  chapter  of 
the  Bible  by  ourselves  and  offering 
an  accompanying  prayer.  Each  day, 
therefore,  I  had  six  seasons  of  Bible- 
reading  and  prayer  —  two  in  the  fam- 
ily, two  by  myself,  and  two  at  school; 
and  this  in  addition  to  the  threefold 
blessing  of  the  food.  No  part  of  the 
day  was  without  consecration.  The 
secular  and  the  sacred  were  completely 
intertwined. 

r  Permeated  thus  as  was  every  day 
with  divine  suggestion,  it  may  be  said 
that  on  Sunday  our  very  conversation 
was  in  the  heavens.  On  that  day  the 
labor  of  the  servants  was  lightened,  so 
that  they  too  might  rest  and  attend 
church.  Many  household  cares  were 
then  thrown  upon  us  children,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  there  should  be  lit^ 
tie  cooking.  But  while  play  and  labor 
ceased  and  solemnity  reigned,  it  was 
an  approved  and  exalting  solemnity; 
for  then  occurred  two  preaching  serv- 
ices and  a  session  of  Sunday  School. 

To  me  the  day  was  one  of  special 


happiness,  because  my  father 
at  home,  and  during  almost  e 
of  the  day  was  his  children's  co 
We  gathered  about  him  foi 
talk  after  breakfast,  and  after 
dinner  he  usually  read  to  us 
Pilgrim*s  Progress^  or  some 
nign  and  attractive  book.  Aft 
the  whole  family  assembled  ii 
lor,  and  when  each  one  presei 
peated  a  hymn  or  poem,  we  ha 
of  music  —  solos  on  the  piar 
girls,  and  familiar  hymns  sunj 
book  by  the  entire  company. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  ev 
father  was  apt  to  put  his  an 
one  of  the  children  and  draw 
the  library  for  a  half-hour's  pri 
Blessed  and  influential  sessic 
serving  the  purpose  of  the  Bo 
fessional!  As  frank  as  thai 
peace-bringing,  but  freed 
formality,  with  no  other  auth 
ognized  than  a  common  allegi 
Heavenly  Father,  the  indepei 
us  little  ones  guarded  by  the  a 
wisdom,  tenderness,  trust,  t 
playfulness  of  our  adored  con 

m 

Such  unceasing  presence  in 
tan  home  of  the  religious  moti 
easily  have  become  unwholes 
enfeebling,  had  it  not  been  att 
several  other  powerful  influenc 
diversified  it  and  enriched  the 
which  religion  gave  stability, 
supporting  interests  are  gener 
looked  by  those  who  censure 
tan  home,  I  name  a  few  of  th 

To  the  family  tie  the  Puril 
great  prominence.  Marriages 
rament,  and  the  family  a  di\ 
tution,  where  each  member  wa 
with  the  well-being  of  all.  In 
family  there  was  little  authori 
striction.  With  father  and  m 
children  were  on  terms  of  te 
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be  named  for  his  favorite  poet,  George 
Herbert  —  a  rich  endowment!  By  the 
time  I  was  twelve,  I  knew  by  heart 
about  half  of  all  Herbert  wrote,  and 
that  not  to  the  prejudice  of  Chaucer, 
Pope,  Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  among  the 
English  poets  Puritanism  had  rather 
more  than  its  fair  share,  —  Milton, 
Marvell,  the  Wesleys,  Watts,  Cowper, 
Montgomery,  the  two  Brownings, — 
sufficient  to  make  poetry  a  natural  in- 
mate of  most  Puritan  homes.  Bums's 
poems  were  printed  in  America  two 
years  after  they  appeared  in  Scotland, 
EUid  the  Lyrical  Ballads  of  Wordsworth 
but  four  years  after  they  had  been 
laughed  at  by  Englishmen. 

So  far  from  any  natural  antagonism 
between  the  greatest  of  the  arts  and 
Puritanism,  it  may  well  be  urged  that 
the  constant  sense  of  the  infinite  in 
which  the  Puritan  was  nurtured  was 
the  very  soil  most  favorable  for  devel- 
oping the  poetic  spirit.  Certainly, 
among  the  friends  of  my  youth  I  came 
upon  enjoyers  of  poetry  twice  as  fre- 
quently as  I  do  to-day.  The  number  of 
great  writers  was  smaller,  but  the  study 
of  those  few  was  more  serious  and 
general. 

And  something  similar  may  be  said 
of  music.  Few  indeed  were  the  Puritan 
homes  where  music  of  a  high  order  was 
not  cultivated.  As  a  rule,  girls  were  ex- 
pected to  master  the  piano.  Three  of 
my  four  sisters  played,  and  played  well. 
Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn  — 
the  last  especially  in  his  sacred  settings 
—  being  accounted  sovereign.  Mozart, 
Schubert,  and  others  of  a  lyrical  vein 
were,  I  suspect,  counted  somewhat  too 
sportive  and  spontaneous. 

In  almost  every  family  there  were 
seasons  of  song  in  which  all  were  exr 
pected  to  join.  The  meagre  conditions 
3f  that  primitive  day  could  not  afford 
the  many  concerts  that  we  now  enjoy. 
Populations  were  not  large  enough  for 


that.  But  it  is  worth  notin 
Puritan  New  England,  the  i 
arly  Journal  of  Music,  and 
carefully  trained  orchestras- 
sical  Fund  and  the  Grermanu 
strong  support.  My  father  ^ 
means  rich,  but  he  supplied  i 
with  season  tickets  each  win 
symphony  rehearsab  of  the 
Society. 

It  is  true  that  to  several  of  i 
painting,  sculpture,  and  the 
Puritanism  was  unfriendly, 
grounds  of  this  aversion  were 
and  not  to  be  explained  by 
posed  sourness  of  disposit 
first  and  the  last  pieces  writt< 
ton  were  dramatic,  and  the  < 
Shakespeare  by  him  and  b; 
are  among  the  warmest  in  our 

But  there  came  a  change 
time  of  the  great  migratior 
1650,  the  English  stage  ha 
such  a  pitch  of  degradation  t 
came  necessary  to  close  the 
and  when  they  were  again  c 
the  coming  of  Charles  H,  the 
ed  an  indecency  imparalleled 
since.  No  wonder  that  the 
that  foulness  became  fixedly 
in  Puritan  minds  with  the  t 
self,  and  that,  even  as  late  as 
hood,  self-respecting  people  p 
erally  kept  away  from  stige-] 
doubt  that  absence  encoui 
very  vices  against  which  it 
and  the  Puritans  lost  an  ing 
character  of  utmost  worth  i\ 
the  imagination.  But  when  x 
been  so  captured  by  the  fore 
abstention  from  it  becomes 
sity,  and  confidence  in  it  is  o: 
established. 

In  less  degree  a  similar  del 
be  offered  for  the  Puritan  at 
ward  painting  and  sculptun 
sentations  of  the  saints  in  s 
glass  did  not  then  merely  sti 
emotions  of  beauty,  such  as 
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;  with  80  controversial  a  subject, 
thought  it  safest  to  record  the 
facts  of  a  personal  experience, 
bject  is  one  which  readily  lends 
>  picturesque  treatment,  whether 
>gy  or  scorn.  Both  of  these  I 
eivoid.  On  the  basis  of  sifted  fact 
1  ask  a  dispassionate  estimate  of 
ining  which  fashioned  New  Eng- 
[^haracter  during  three  centuries, 
perience,  I  think,  is  fairly  repro- 
ve, though  late.  My  life  began 
^  when  the  Puritan  regime  was 
g  to  its  close.  But  on  both 
ly  ancestry  was  purely  Puritan 
nerican  for  nine  generations,  my 
1  deacon  of  an  Orthodox  church, 
my  uncles  Qrthodox  ministers, 
ig,  too,  as  I  did  throughout  my 
d,  as  much  in  the  country  as  the 
caught  the  Puritan  traditions  of 
nd  practice  where  they  lingered 
.  The  habits  of  the  many  other 
I  homes  familiar  to  my  boyhood 
t  differ  materially  from 'mine, 
in  the  matter  of  temperament, 
^er  the  head  of  the  house  was 
,  disappointed,  or  unapproach- 
have  found  an  atmosphere  far 
d  from  that  of  my  cheerful  sur- 
igs.  A  bad  temper  will  spread 
anywhere,  and  spread  it  the 
iadily  when  life  is  regarded  as  a 
business.  I  would  not  assert 
iritanism  is  an  antidote  for  every 
y  of  temper.  I  merely  maintain 
provides  ample  room  for  men  of 
ill,  and  I  think  it  unjust  to  hold 
il  faith  responsible  for  evils  in- 
x>  all  mankind.  Out  of  a  happy 
ice  I  am  certain  that  Puritanism 
check  on  well-made  parents,  but 
helped  them  to  lead  an  honor- 
chly  fed,  and  lovable  life,  with 
ontentment  and  blessing  to  all 
them.  Yet  while  acknowledging 
fortunate  in  the  well-governed 
of  my  companions,  I  cannot  fail 
OW  ttet  pompanionship  was  fos- 


tered by  the  desire  on  their  p 
tate  the  patient  bounty  of  the 
us  all. 

vn 

In  turning  from  this  desc 
the  Puritan  home  to  emp 
worth,  I  would  put  forwai 
nently  the  literary  power  it 
gave.  Puritan  children,  we  I 
were  likely  to  read  or  hear  sL 
of  the  English  Bible  every  d 
book,  without  regard  to  its 
value,  is  acknowledged  to  \h 
summate  masterpiece  of  our 
Here  are  primitive  folk-lore 
history,  personal  anecdote, 
traiture,  incisive  reflection, 
poetry,  weighty  argument,  i 
appeal,  the  whole  presentini 
range  of  interests  than  any  o 
affords.  Throughout  our  vei 
runs  a  style  of  matchless  simpl 
cision,  animation,  and  dignity 
exquisitely  changing  color  to 
diverse  subject-matter.  Wlu 
training  in  English  can  com 
the  year-long  reading  of  thu 

Literary  taste  cannot  well  b 
taught.  It  comes  best  imco 
while  the  attention  is  given 
thing  else.  The  Puritan  cl 
through  his  many  Bible-readii 
religious  aim,  the  extraordina 
of  the  literature  affecting  hin 
tally  as  something  which  couli 
be  otherwise.  In  that  holy  hi 
most  naturally  incorporated 
structure. 

I  understate  the  case,  ha 
saying  that  the  matchless  En 
daily  read.  Almost  every  wee 
erable  portions  were  comn 
memory.  Before  I  was  fifte 
learned  half  the  Psalms,  tl 
Grospel  of  John,  three  of  Paul's 
and  large  sections  of  Job  an 
And  this  personal  study  wi 
taken,  not  in  obedience  to  oo 
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UMtf^um  M»y  iAhi^r  will  than  that  of 
our  «kiietiiig  yuihar.  Tbe  r^^ytrictiont^ 
ilM9  dMift|>pr>uiUiimUi^  Ui«  Miflerin^i  of 
our  <»jii»twKr4f  iKere  bdcofneoomprehengU 
lib^  wfMm  vm9W4k1  ii«  prelimittiry  educa^ 
lion  &/r  A  perCtteied  exiffteoee  hereafter. 
A  wine  Ciiiher  tfetj  bk  child  taska  aome- 
wtiiii  beyond  hia  powera.  Our  atbleiic 
irainera  (ill  our  aporla  with  difficultiea 
and  diui|Qera»  and  forbid  ua  to  ahrink 
from  U>dily  harm.  Juat  ao  God  plana 
hia  world*  He  niakea  it  a  preparatory 
Ni!h/K>l  for  tluMie  destined  ever  to  remain 
bidivUlual  f)erar>na»  unmerged  in  any- 
thing Hi)  mcaininfcleaa  aa  universal  bemg. 
Tlie  cAmmH\uiitu*Am  of  auch  diaciplinet 
ail  her  in  enlargement  or  ahrinl(age»  go 
on  forever. 

I  tu)pe  the  brevity  of  thia  atatement 
atill  doea  auRlcient  juatice  to  the  Puri^ 
tan  faith.  Poaaibly  I  have  over-ratbo- 
aliaed  It  through  the  attempt  to  give 
unity  to  a  complex  body  of  doctrine. 
Wlae  bellefa  are  leldom  free  from  incon- 
gruitlea.  At  almoNt  every  point,  too, 
the  utterance  of  Home  eminent  divine 
ran  be  quoted,  giving  to  thia  or  that 
doctrine  a  coloring  dilTorent  from  that 
given  here.  I  have  aaid  that  Puritan- 
iiim  held  no  authoritative  orood.  Ita 
fellowahip  waa  baaod  on  general  con- 
mmt,  with  riK)m  left  for  individual  di- 
vergent. A  faith  that  included  Prince- 
ton and  Andover.  Jonathan  Edwards 
and  Samuel  Hopkins,  permits  no  exact 
fonnulatit>n.  Hut  1  Miove  m>'  sketch 
will  be  suAtcient  to  show  when>  la,v  the 
strength  of  l\iritanism  and  to  nmko 

fiiain  its  hold  on  the  realitioa  of  life.  It 
itteil  ita  Mh^tvrs  to  dght  Indians^  en* 
dui^  the  hartlshi|ia  of  New*  England, 
l\>und  a  iienHvmc>\  ai\d  aend  forth 
thmugHiwil  the  lami  a  sturtlier  folk 
than  ai^Y  other  single  aiock  can  boasu 

IX 

WnU  if  ISwitan  religion  wa»  aKle  lo 
|hf«  wtiiglil  to  rliaiwcier^  dignily  to 


apeeefa  and  beai 
duty,  and  auch  en 
and  political  inati 
haa  takea  pattern 
why  did  it  deea; 
thedayaof  itapoi 
imoaity?  Becauia; 
leooe  involves  aoi 
danger  at  leaat, 
limitationa  of  I 
liarly  obnoxioua  i 
They  atifle  him  a 
time  clamor  for  a 
to  be  already  stroi 
atrength  from  Puj 
on  all  things  sub  , 
takes  altogether 
that  in  God  we  li\ 
our  being.  In  the 
ging  world,  the  I 
Things  of  earth  i 
quence  compared 
and  are  to  be  det 
prepare  us  for  th 
extreme  idealism 
weak  natures.  T 
morbid  about  ther 
and  even  about  G 
The  miseries  att 
consciousness  are 
peculiarly  difficult 
stantly  analyzing 
to  be  sure  that  the 
ings  of  a  tempon 
veritable  voice  of 
many  men,  for  st 
course,  we  should 
doing.  Blind  actk 
excessive  introspe 
painful,  it  escape 
The  wise  roan  bse 
while  still  looking 
within.  SokMigas 
plicated  planet,  wi 
shaiY  of  our  atten 
How  larfethatsfa 
proportioii  it  dm 
interests  eaik  forti 
teraiiiied*  Thedif 
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L  prayer,  hear  his  voice  in  duty,  find 
lim  our  supporting  companion  in  pri- 
i,tion  and  sorrow,  the  object  of  our 
ratitude  in  happiness;  if,  indeed,  we 
re  sincere  in  our  hopes  of  individual 
amortality ,  we  must  detect  in  our  own 
srsonality  something  too  precious  to 
3  lacking  in  Him  whom  we  worship, 
nly  to  a  person  will  love  go  forth, 
he  danger  is  that  personality  may  be- 
>me  an  empty  form,  excluding  all  con- 
ints.  As  in  ourselves,  it  should  be  an 
-ganizing  principle,  rich  in  relations 
id  powers,  and  capable  of  the  utmost 
slf-di versification.  But  for  the  Puri- 
ins  the  world  was  somewhat  aloof 
om  God.  They  knew  Him  as  its  orig- 
al  and  arbitrary  creator,  but  not  as 
5  present  indwelling  life,  as 

Something  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dweUing  is  the  light  of  setting  suns 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air 
And  the  blue  sky  and  in  the  heart  of  man. 

In  like  manner  the  human  body,  with 
s  multifarious  joys,  instincts,  invigora- 
ons  and  seductions,  was  looked  on, 
>t  as  a  temple  of  God,  but  as  a  prison- 
>use  of  the  Spirit.  No  monodieismy 
)wever,  can  be  permanent  which  ig- 
>res  the  massive  truths  of  polytheism, 
uritanism  tried  to  and  failed. 
No  doubt  I  magnify  these  faults  by 
)stract  statement.  Practical  life  usu- 
ly  finds  its  way  to  facts,  even  through 
strictive  theories.  And  it  would  be 
ifair  not  to  recognize  the  enlarged 
ope  offered  to  Puritan  thought  about 
od  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
ccording  to  this,  God  presents  Himself 
►  us  in  three  contrasted  wajrs,  —  as 
le  ground  of  all  existence,  as  perfected 


humanity,  and  as  the  genei 
not  ourselves,  which  makes 
eousness,  —  all  these  being  i 
tions  of  the  same  person, 
found  doctrine  should,  especi 
third  phase,  have  checked  th 
to  think  of  God  as  an  empty  i 
unit.  The  Trinity  makes  H 
unit,  but  a  unity.  Like  all  < 
sons,  his  nature  involves  difie 
and  forthgoing.  But  popula 
tions  with  the  word  person  ' 
to  overcome,  and  the  puzz 
trine  easily  slipped  down  into 
When  so  held,  it  offered  as  tr< 
perplexities  in  the  reconcilen 
members  as  the  Greeks  and 
felt  in  harmonizing  their  pc 
pantheon. 

While,  then,  I  believe  that 
civilization  owes  more  to  F 
than  to  any  other  single  agen 
no  desire  to  see  it  reestablish 
is  plainly  impossible.  Wemu 
its  problems  in  our  own  terms 
remould  its  beautiful  home 
if  we  would  not  be  blind  to 
world  has  learned  since  the 
landed. 

Each  age  has  what  may 
its  holy  passions.  Those  oi 
times  were  rationality,  order, 
garded  as  personal  loyalty; 
to-day,  humanitarianism,  soci 
scientific  pursuit  of  ever-d 
truth.  These  ktter  ideals,  the 
derly  regarded  by  the  Puritans 
as  needful  as  their  own  in  t 
ment  of  Christ's  moral  law. 
them  the  spirit  of  Puritanisn 
a  richer  significance. 
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the  days  of  her  youth.  Countries  where 
she  had  been  intimate  with  royalty  had 
become  republics.  In  the  present  dem- 
ocratic age,  millionaires  like  Baldwin 
were  the  real  lords  of  the  earth.  She 
herself  had  spent  the  larger  part  of  her 
former  fortune  on  the  careers  of  her 
children,  and  for  years  had  been  living 
a  life  of  gilded  poverty,  which  allowed 
only  infrequent  excursions  from  her 
villa  on  Cap  Martin. 

That  is  why  the  aged  aristocrat  felt 
the  greatest  respect  for  this  potentate 
of  a  younger  age;  and  that  is  why  she 
smiled  so  cordially  when  she  discovered 
that  the  intruder  on  her  solitude  was 
the  American  millionaire.  Hitherto  she 
had  seen  him  at  social  gatherings,  of 
an  afternoon,  in  sombre  palace  halls, 
where  the  lighting  was  controlled  by 
older  hostesses,  careful  to  avoid  the 
glaring,  indiscreet  rays  of  unobstructed 
sunlight.  Now,  here  he  was  before  her 
in  the  open  air,  and  in  that  garden  where 
trees  and  stones  seemed  to  have  halos 
of  green  around  them,  so  intense  was 
the  golden  radiance  dripping  from  the 
sky. 

She  was  eighty,  and  he  was  quite  as 
old,  if  not,  as  the  duchess  suspected,  a 
few  years  older.  But  he  was  still  a 
strong  man,  one  of  those  hard,  wiry, 
elastic  persons  on  whom  the  storms  of 
the  years  beat  as  on  a  marble  temple, 
roughening  the  surface,  perhaps,  but 
powerless  to  break  them  down.  Old 
age  seemed  to  have  toughened  John 
Baldwin,  throwing  a  wrapper  of  parch- 
ment, as  it  were,  around  him,  an  armor 
proof  against  disease  and  impenetrable 
to  the  shafts  of  death.  His  dark-blue 
suit  had  been  cut  to  fit  him;  yet  he 
seemed  to  move  about  in  it  as  if  it  had 
been  made  for  another  person.  The 
slendemess  of  his  neck  emphasized  the 
massive  structure  of  his  head  —  a  prom- 
inent, bulging  forehead,  a  strong,  pro- 
truding lower  jaw,  evidences  of  intelli- 
gence and  will,  remnants  of  a  vigorous 


youth,  which  the  deep  lines 
face  had  not  been  able  to  ofa 

And  his  eyes,  also  I  His  e; 
bright  as  they  had  ever  be 
easy  to  guess  how  they  i 
flashed  in  his  angry  mon 
youth.  They  looked  out  upc 
the  piercing,  disconcerting 
belongs  to  men  who  are  mast 
In  them  one  could  see  the  b 
great  worldly  success.  An< 
outlines  were  somewhat  sol 
by  a  trace  of  gentleness  and 
They  sugge8ted.wiilingness  oi 
part  to  forget  the  struggles  < 

At  sight  of  the  duchesi 
threw  away  the  smashed  f 
chewed  cigar-butt  he  had  bee 

*How  do  you  happen  to  be 
duchess  asked,  oflering  her  h 
dial  greeting. 

*  Oh,  one  of  my  friends  tol< 
the  view  from  here.  He  hea 
scribe  it  so  enthusiastically 
day!  I  thought  I  would  com 
a  look  at  it  myself.  You 
madamel  It  is  wonderful!' 

They  sat  down  on  a  rusti 
tree-trunks,  looking  out  ovei 
their  feet,  the  villages  along 
and  the  distant  foothills  of 
Automobiles,  like  so  many  m 
running  along  the  thread-like 
visible  far  down  at  the  foot  < 
A  train  was  in  sight  on  tl 
Italian  railroad,  though  at  th 
the  locomotive  seemed  to  be 
silence  and  there  was  no  rumi 
wheels.  In  fact,  the  stillness 
den  was  broken  only  by  the 
little  beUs  that  came  from 
goats  grazing  along  the  slopes 
garden  —  a  soft,  mellow  tin 
the  ring  from  a  Venetian  ^ 
sea  had  turned  to  a  mon 
azure,  less  harsh  on  the  eyes 
viously  in  the  blinding  delu^ 
rained  upon  it  from  the  sun. 

*  Yes,  it  is  beautiful! '  said  t 
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*It  is  wonderful!' 
in  silence,  the  full 
ing  day  came  over 
:y  it  is,'  Baldwin 
lave  to  wait  till  we 
I  enjoy  the  deepest 
ires  of  life!  When 
ire  alwa3rs  worried 
re  looking  forward 
»pes  and  ambitipns 
he  things  actually 
uxiagine  that  many 
to  know,  if  they 
graves  on  the  other 
id  come  here  now, 
)  see  old  man  Bald- 
at  alandscape  and 
without  a  thought 
ns  of  exchange!' 
ed  without  clearly 
r  compcmion  was 

f^ou,  too,'  he  con- 
wait  for  the  years 
could  take  a  really 
leauties  of  Nature; 
-ule,  are  bom  more 
lental,  than  men, 
oimg,  furthermore, 
levote  to  what  are 
ig^.  I  am  sure  you 
^ou  see  before  you 
»u  used  to  enjoy  a 
»•' 

nodded,  quite  flat- 
3rful  personage  at 
an  interest  in  her 
ing  of  her  vanished 
e  again.  Baldwin, 
le  world,  had  come 
;arden  just  because 
one  of  his  friends! 
is  upstarts  of  the 
1,  so  lacking  in  all 
en  told.  She  began 
if  the  aged  Amer- 
nd  of  hers, 
esaid.  'The  life  I 
t  so  brilliant  as  the 


life  of  gayety  I  led  when  I  was  young. 
But  it  has  its  consolations.  You  see,  I 
have  suffered  a  great  deal  in  my  time, 
Mr.  Baldwin.  People's  lives  are  some- 
thing like  houses,  aren't  they?  You 
have  to  live  in  them  before  you  know 
what  they  really  are.' 

The  American  millionaire  had  heard 
many  stories  about  the  career  of  the 
duchess  in  the  old  days.  She  had  been  a 
very  interesting  person;  and  he  began 
to  listen  to  her  story  attentively. 

The  Duchess  of  Pontecorvo  was  a 
Spanish  woman,  by  birth  distantly  re- 
lated to  the  Empress  Eugenie.  She  had 
come  to  Paris  to  join  the  galaxy  of 
beauties  that  revolved  around  the  mag- 
nificent sovereign  in  the  Tuileries.  Her 
family,  of  the  ancient  Spanish  nobility, 
had  long  since  been  ruined;  so  the 
Empress  tried  to  arrange  a  suitable 
marriage  for  her  prot6g6e  with  some 
important  personage  in  France.  The 
man  in  whom  the  young  lady  showed 
greatest  interest  was  a  general  in  Napo- 
leon's army,  who  had  just  received  a 
title  of  duke  —  Duke  of  Pontecorvo  — 
for  a  victory  his  division  had  won  in  the 
wars  in  Italy. 

The  duchess  made  no  mystery  of  the 
incompatibility  of  taste  and  tempera^- 
ment  between  herself  and  the  rough 
soldier  she  finally  married.  But  life  at 
court  was  so  gay  that  domestic  troubles 
were  not  terribly  oppressive.  She  had 
found  life  quite  tolerable.  When  the 
Empire  fell,  and  all  the  brilliant  life 
that  centred  aroimd  the  Court  in  Paris 
came  to  an  end,  the  marshal  died  of  a 
broken  heart.  He  could  not  survive  the 
overthrow  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
shock  of  the  great  disaster  of  1870.  Two 
children,  boys,  had  been  bom  to  the 
duchess.  They  in  turn  had  set  up  new 
families  and  carried  off  the  greater  part 
of  their  father's  fortune. 

To  escape  impleasant  contrasts  be- 
tween her  former  splendor  and  the 
modest  way  in  which  she  now  had  to 
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live,  the  widowed  duchess  went  to  Cap 
Martin,  intending  to  spend  the  rest  of 
her  life  in  the  palace  that  had  been  her 
vacation  home  in  the  days  of  her  splen- 
dor. There  she  could  live  in  company 
with  old  friends  from  earlier  times, 
without  obtruding  the  decline  in  her 
resources. 

The  Empress  was  a  not  infrequent 
visitor  to  the  Riviera.  When  Eug6nie 
came  to  Cap  Martin,  she  would  pay  a 
visit  to  the  duchess;  and  the  two  old 
ladies,  dressed  in  their  widow's  weeds, 
would  talk  of  the  happy  days  gone  by. 
But  now  the  Empress  was  dead;  and  the 
passing  of  that  lifelong  friend  brought 
home  to  the  duchess  the  short  time  that 
must  be  left  before  she  too  passed  on. 

Only  one  memento  was  still  left  from 
her  really  brilliant  youth  —  her  neck- 
lace, the  'Necklace  of  the  Dudiess,'  a 
jewel  so  closely  identified  with  her 
fame  that  to  dispose  of  it  would  be  a 
public  declaration  of  poverty. 

'You  are  right,  Mr.  Baldwin,'  she 
continued.  'Old  age  does  have  its 
pleasures.  I  am  now  well  acquainted 
with  something  that  I  never  knew  be- 
fore  —  peace,  quiet,  tranquillity.  I  have 
no  ambitions  left,  of  course.  I  have  so 
restricted  my  daily  needs  that  there  is 
hardly  a  thing  in  the  world  I  really 
want.  Life  does  not  call  to  me  with  the 
vibrant  voice  that  it  used  to  have  before. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  without  the  old 
sorrows  and  the  old  worries.  At  our 
age,  for  instance,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  love;  but  yet,  there  is  friendship! 
And  how  much  more  wonderful  and 
lasting  than  love  that  sometimes  is  I 
You  can't  imagine  what  a  beautiful 
woman,  a  woman  whom  many,  many 
men  desire,  has  to  go  through  in  life. 
You  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alarm. 
You  are  afraid  to  venture  on  the  slight- 
est intimacy  with  a  man.  The  moment 
one  appears,  you  come  to  regard  him  as 
a  possible  enemy.  The  life  of  a  great 
beauty  is  like  that  of  the  commander  of 


a  fortress  under  siege:  she  ne 
moment's  rest  I 

'For  the  first  time  in  my  1 
free  to  enjoy  friendship,  com 
with  men.  That  is  something 
knew  when  I  was  young.  Itwi 
surprise  to  me  to  find  that  a  i 
hot  necessarily  be  a  torment 
our  age,  you  see,  people  are 
and  women.  They  are  frien 
pcmions,  comrades.  When  p 
once  out  of  the  way,  all  the  otl 
ties  of  the  human  soul  come  i 
evidence  and  seem  more  attr 
our  eyes. 

'Of  coiu-se,  sometimes,  whe 
pretty,  charming,  popular  y€ 
I  remember  my  own  days  of 
and  feel  a  flash  of  envy;  but  I 
over  that.  Why  envy  them?  { 
they  will  be  old,  too.  They  ^ 
the  point  that  I  have  reached, 
is,  I  suppose,  one  can  be  real 
when  one  is  old.  Onecanjtist 
feel  all  the  delights  of  just 
something  that  a  young  pers 
'  dreams  of.  Believe  me,  Mr.  E 
am  not  at  all  sorry  that  I  a 
years  old;  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
after  your  long  and  active  life 
do  about  it.' 

'Well,  yes,'  the'old  man  repl 
ing  sadly;  'yes  —  if  only  i 
always  be  old  I  But  there 
is  n't  there?' 

The  animation  with  which  1 
ess  had  been  speaking  vanisi 
her  face,  and  there  was  a  trem 
ness  in  her  voice  as  she  repliei 

'Yes,  that  is  true.  There 
We  old  people  have  not  ver 
Uve!' 

m 

There  was  a  long  silence.  ' 
old  man  expressed  aloud  all  th 
been  thinking  while  the  due 
telling  the  story  of  her  life, 
found  a  strong  contrast  bet 
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want  to  live  I  The  certainty  that  I  am 
soon  to  die  angers  me,  depresses  me, 
beyond  endurance.  I  suppose  it  is  the 
idleness  of  my  retirement  that  makes 
me  think  of  such  things  now,  and  em- 
phasizes reality  as  it  is.  The  old  days 
were  days  of  struggle.  There  were 
obstacles  to  overcome,  problems  to 
solve.  There  is  a  kind  of  poetry  in 
youth,  and  poetry  disguises  things, 
throws  a  veil  of  illusion  over  them,  so 
that  the  dreamer  never  sees  them  as 
they  really  are.  In  my  case  it  was  the 
thirst  for  power;  and  the  pursuit  of 
power  was  an  absorbing,  an  inspiring 
preoccupation.  Now  that  everything 
has  come  to  me,  the  enchantment  is 
gone.  I  see  the  framework  of  fatuity 
that  underlies  human  existence;  and  on 
that  my  eyes,  by  a  strange  perversity  of 
old  age,  are  fixed.  It  is  as  if  a  man  saw 
only  the  skeleton  under  the  beauty  of 
an  attractive  woman. 

'I  remember  how  anxiously  I  used  to 
wait  for  the  outcome  of  enterprises  that 
meant  success  or  total  ruin  for  me.  I 
have  lost  four  fortunes  in  my  time. 
More  often  it  was  a  great  triumph. 
Now,  the  arrival  of  a  cablegram  fails  to 
give  me  the  slightest  thrill.  Whatever 
the  message  it  contains,  I  know  it  will 
make  very  little  difference  in  the  mass 
of  my  possessions  or  achievements. 
Most  people,  when  they  have  fought  a 
long  battle  to  make  a  fortune,  have  to 
make  a  second  and  sometimes  harder 
fight  to  keep  what  they  have  earned.  I 
am  beyond  all  such  worries.  My  vic- 
tory has  been  so  overwhelming,  so  com- 
plete, that  my  wealth  stands  there  on 
its  own  feet,  and  a  generation  of  the 
world's  activities  could  hardly  over- 
throw it.  Well,  there  you  are!  What 
have  I  to  live  for?' 

The  duchess,  in  her  humble  way,  had 
many  pet  charities  in  which  she  was 
always  trying  to  interest  her  more  for- 
tunate society  friends.  She  was  going 
to  mention  one  of  them  when  she 


remembered  what  the 
had  said  some  momei 
win  did  not  believe  in 
he  practised  it  in  a  m 
way,  giving  money  to 
for  it  just  because  tl 
Besides,  she  was  loath 
any  commonplace  ad\ 
obviously  a  despairing 
part  of  the  old  man,  ] 
melancholy  beauty  of 

'I  have  no  hopes 
desires  unsatisfied,'  he 
I  don't  want  to  die. 
me  something  insultin 
worthy  of  me,  sometl 
dignity  as  a  man.  S 
Everything  in  life  is 
so  mysterious,  so  han 
Nothing  is  ever  simp] 
we  go  beyond  the  ob\ 
of  everyday  life,  things 
beyond  our  comprehei 
instance —  Well,  pc 
talking  about  death  fc 
thousands  of  .years,  e 
the  same  things,  so  th 
dreds  of  trite  express 
isms,  which  we  repe 
without  thinking  eve 
mean.  It  is  only  whei 
find  death  right  befor 
fate  in  its  actual  outU 
understand  the  full  m 
misery. 

'Some  people  find  o 
fact  that  death  is  the  g 
death  represents  dem< 
Well,  that  reflection  rm 
to  the  millions  of  imfon 
got  nothing  out  of  life, 
may  represent  the  reve 
have  failed,  the  satis 
who  are  envious  of  otl 
not  my  case.  I  am  one 
men.  What  have  I  to 

•The  thought  of  des 
freshing  sleep,  the  slun 
our  wearied  strength,  is 
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who  lies  down  to  sleep 
ntII  wake  up  again  in  the 
:h  as  sleep  is  a  fancy  of 
reat  consoler  of  human 
best,  the  notion  is  but  a 
;y,  that  may  or  may  not 
e  are  not  sure  that  the 
vrill  ever  break  into  a  new 

lave  compared  death  to 
leriod  of  cold  and  silence, 
preparing  the  rebirth  of 
5  splendor  find  exuber- 
r.  That,  also,  is  a  guess, 
Ein  attempt  to  snatch  a 
lation  from  the  infinite 

just  touching  the  higher 
stem  mountains,  casting 
.  rose  along  the  horizon, 
a  sash  of  violet  and  blue 
le  to  the  south.  Some  of 
led  to  be  catching  fire 
furnace  flaming  beyond 
n.  The  old  man  pointed 
sinking  sun. 
f  the  sun  is  not  death  at 
knows  that  he  will  rise 
rning  in  the  east,  and 
)ath  of  glory  he  has  fol- 
sands  and  thousands  of 
agine  that  is  why,  each 
us  farewell  so  gloriously, 
of  a  great  actor  who  does 
cene  on  the  stage,  with 
midnight  supper  he  is  to 
i  an  hour  later.  No,  we 
that.  With  us  it  is  once 
;  and  what  makes  mat- 
)st,  is  that,  when  we  get 
» we  see  others  in  the  full 
coming  on  to  take  our 

'.  envy  the  great  trees  in 
3y  die  so  slowly  and  so 
ey  keep  the  ground  un- 
dark.  There  are  no  im- 
{  rising  in  the  shade,  to 
y  of  the  giant  with  his 


helplessness.  Human  beings  are  not  so 
fortunate.  Decrepitude  comes  over  us, 
while  the  young  people  about  us  are 
beaming  with  the  radiant  prospects  of 
their  long  futures.' 

The  duchess  was  listening  atten- 
tively, because  she  judged  that  every- 
thing that  such  a  celebrity  thought  and 
said  must  be  important.  Nevertheless, 
all  that  brooding  over  death  disquieted 
her.  Could  n't  he  talk  on  some  more 
pleasant  subject?  Had  n't  he  heard  any 
new  gossip  about  the  people  living  along 
thecoast?  There  was  that  youngwoman 
in  the  house  on  the  Cape.  Did  n't  he 
know  what  people  were  saying  about 
her?  Why  should  old  people  worry 
about  death,  anyhow?  Death  comes 
to  them  soon  enough  without  their 
troubling  to  send  a  special  invitation! 

When  the  duchess  timidly  ventured 
this  last  reflection,  Mr.  Baldwin  showed 
himself  the  man  of  authority,  the 
man  accustomed  to  holding  the  floor 
at  directors'  meetings.  He  did  not 
choose  to  be  distracted  from  his  line  of 
thought.  He  went  on  talking,  but  in  a 
lower  voice,  and  with  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  as  if  he  were  embarrassed  in 
advance  by  the  complaint  he  was  to 
make  against  destiny. 

*  Human  life  reminds  me  of  a  badly 
managed  piece  of  business,  where  the 
superintendent  is  either  a  lunatic  or  a 
malicious  fool.  Life  never  succeeds  in 
doing  what  it  imdertakes  to  do.  When 
we  are  young,  we  work  to  make  our 
way  in  the  world.  We  set  out  after 
glory  and  wealth.  In  attaining  them, 
we  waste  the  years  when  the  possession 
of  them  would  do  us  any  good.  We  find 
success  when  we  are  old,  at  a  time 
when  success  and  failure  are  much  the 
same  thing.  The  years  when  we  might 
enjoy  them  are  years  usually  of  sacrifice 
and  renunciation. 

*Just  imagine,  duchess!  For  years 
and  years  I  worked  like  a  dog,  shut  up 
in  dark  offices  or  in  smoky  factories. 
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when,  outside,  the  sun  was  shining  and 
the  gardens  were  in  flower.  Now,  when 
I  have  everything,  I  can  even  improve 
on  Nature,  if  she  does  n't  satisfy  me.  I 
can  make  a  paradise  out  of  a  desert. 
Do  you  know  that  many  women  who 
foimd  me  impossible  when  I  was  young, 
I  could  now  persuade  to  bve  me,  old 
and  decrepit  as  I  am?  Money  is  a  won- 
derful thing,  duchess — when  you  don't 
have  it! 

*  People  all  consider  themselves  im- 
mortal. A  man  knows  all  along  that 
some  day  he  is  going  to  die;  but  death 
is  always  a  concern  for  some  future  day. 
It  is  never  real  to  the  moment!  We  find 
it  natural  that  other  people  should 
die.  As  for  ourselves,  death  is  some- 
thing incredible,  almost  impossible.  The 
yoimg  people  of  the  present  would  not 
understand  us  if  they  heard  us  talking 
now.  They  will  have  to  wait  till  they 
get  older,  to  know  the  full  misery  of 
human  life.  But  when  their  turn  comes, 
they  will  moralize  as  we  are  doing,  and 
prove  j  ust  as  unintelligible  to  the  genera^- 
tion  after  them. 

*  People  like  to  delude  themselves. 
They  refuse  to  think  of  death  in  the 
midst  of  their  happiness.' 

At  this  point  the  duchess  broke  in, 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  illusion, 
without  which  life  would  be  impossible. 
The  old  man  agreed. 

*  Yes,'  he  said,  *we  must  deceive  our- 
selves in  order  to  go  on  living.  We  all 
pass  through  life  on  the  wings  of  some 
dream  or  other  —  all  of  us,  even  those 
who  seem  furthest  removed  from  any 
kind  of  sentiment.  You  think  me  a  hard 
man,  don't  you,  duchess?  Well,  all  my 
life  long  I  have  been  chasing  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp,  living  on  an  illusion  that  in 
every  moment  of  trial  has  given  me 
strength  and  courage  to  push  on.' 

Baldwin  reviewed  the  story  of  his  life 
from  the  days  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he 
had  thrown  up  a  promising  business 
position  to  become  a  soldier.    When, 


after  the  war,  he  1 
thousand  dollars,  ti 
and  was  in  Paris  oi 
years  of  Napoleon'i 
of  the  famous  Expo 

*That  was  wher 
duchess,  when  all 
about  your  beauty, 
magnificence  of  you 

*0  Mr.  Baldwin! 
rupted,  very  much 
pity  you  were  ne> 
would  have  been  so 
you  when  you  were 

*I  shoidd  never  h 
Baldwin  replied.  *I 
vigorous,  and  not  be 
but  something  far  Ic 
the  old  man  you  se< 
very  poor  then,  an< 
education.  I  had  i 
called  breeding.  M; 
and  calloused  from 
did  n't  even  occur  t 
of  those  days  that  h 
at  one  of  your  rece 
tent  with  standing  c 
in  the  Exposition  en 
that  the  Emperor  w 
in  an  open  carriage, 
at  his  side,  and,  in 
the  Duchess  of  Ponl 
full  effulgence  of  her 

*0  Mr.  Baldwin! 
again,  looking  at  tl 
faint  blush  oversprei 
cheeks. 

•Well,'  the  Air 
'that  is  when  I  bbm 
you  know,  I  have  r 
all  my  life  long!  Yo 
fix  their  eyes  on  sc 
something  far  abov 
unattainable  the  go( 
it  is  quite  out  of  reai 
hang  on  it  will  nev 
contact  with  cold  r 
that  inaccessible  pii 
will  excuse  me,  due 
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i  when  we  can  say 
'  of  the  restraints 
.  Yes,  you!  In  my 
id  struggle,  three 
^ays  in  my  mind, 
e  to  be  the  reward 
» first,  an  enormous, 
irrounded  by  a  tre- 
unted  a  yacht  big 
sea  on  earth.  And 
—  of  course,  it  was 
le  most  persistently 
was  to  have  for  a 
like  the  Duchess  of 
Duchess  of  Ponte- 

e  often  affords  un- 
lat  it  seemed  quite 
1  advance.  As  for 
J  a  dozen  of  them 

there  about  the 
acht,  I  could  build 
[  weren't  bored  to 
B  I  already  have  in 
>f  the  United  States 
the  third  ambition 
jd.  The  one  thing 
I  failed  to  attain 
existence  was  the 
rvo!' 

! '  the  duchess  te- 
tter of  effusiveness, 
w  funny!* 
lie  reason  why  that 

been  with  me  is 
n  winning  her.  I 
Lichess,  that  I  have 
5ry  moment  of  my 
le  has  work  to  do, 
ves  little  leisure  for 
Lgs.  But  I  am  able 
le  few  moments  of 
»^ery  time  I  was  able 
ider  as  it  listed,  the 
)ly  to  come  into  my 
)ry  of  you. 
rse,  and  I  loved  my 
was  a  good  woman, 
wife,   a  charming. 


delightful  comrade;  but  the  flare,  the 
glory  of  my  dream  of  love  always  lin- 
gered about  your  image;  and  I  believe 
it  was  in  th^t  that  I  found  the  stimulus 
to  go  on  with  my  work.  I  understood 
in  a  certain  way  that  the  beauty  of  my 
dream  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  would 
never  come  true.  That  is  why  I  never 
tried  to  find  you  when  I  had  become  a 
really  successful  man.  I  was  old,  you 
see,  and  you  could  not  have  been  very 
young.  Your  children  had  grown  up 
and  established  families  of  their  own. 
You  were  long  since  a  grandmother. 
What  would  have  been  the  use?  Why 
destroy  the  last  illusion  left  me?' 

He  stopped  for  a  second,  while  the 
duchess  studied  his  face  with  interesft, 
struggling  apparently  to  reconstruct 
before  her  mind's  eye  the  image  of  the 
American  millionaire  as  he  must  have 
been  in  those  youthful  days. 

'O  Mr.  Baldwin!'  she  said  again, 
*why  did  n't  you  declare  yourself?' 

The  old  man,  absorbed  in  the  thread 
of  his  own  thoughts,  seemed  not  to  be 
listening. 

*I  did  n't  try  to  find  you  because  I 
was  afraid  you  might  have  changed 
in  the  meantime.  Now  —  it  does  n't 
matter!  You  have  changed,  if  I  may 
say  so;  and  I  have  changed,  changed 
immensely.  There  is  little  left  of  the 
John  Baldwin  who  used  to  stand  on  the 
sidewalk  in  Paris  and  watch  you  go  by. 
We  are  two  old  people  who  have  out- 
lived their  real  lives.  The  woman  I  am* 
speaking  of  is  the  woman  I  can  still  see 
in  my  imagination.  In  my  mind  no 
time  has  passed,  and  fashions  have  not 
changed.  The  only  Duchess  of  Pont&* 
corvo  that  I  shall  ever  really  know  is  a 
woman  in  a  hooped  crinoline  skirt,  in 
the  style  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  and 
the  other  ladies  of  the  Imperial  Court. 
—  And  that  is  the  only  duchess  I  care 
to  know.  For  that  is  the  woman  who 
was  loved  as  few  women  are  ever  loved, 
loved  by  a  poor  young  American,  who 
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likewise  has  passed  away  —  a  love 
whose  principal  charm  was  its  unself- 
ishness; a  love  never  to  be  requited 
because  it  was  never  to  be  revealed!' 

*0  Mr.  Baldwin!'  the  old  lady  re- 
peated in  a  trembling  voice,  as  if  she 
were  about  to  weep;  *why  did  n't  you 
speak?  Why  did  n't  you  tell  me  then 
what  you  are  telling  me  now?' 

Baldwin  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He 
had  a  clearer,  a  more  accurate  sense  of 
reality  than  she.  He  understood  that 
what  now  seemed  to  this  old  woman  an 
impardonable  oversight,  she  would  have 
regarded  in  those  days  as  an  unpardon- 
able presumption. 

The  sun  had  set,  leaving  a  patch  of 
pale  rose  upon  the  mountain-tops,  the 
last  trace  of  its  dep)arted  glory.  Ther 
evening  star  was  twinkling  in  the  lumi- 
nous trail  that  still  brightened  the 
western  sky.  The  eastern  horizon  above 
the  Italian  mountains  was  deepening 
to  an  intenser  blue,  through  which, 
fainter  still,  a  few  stars  were  struggling 
to  appear.  A  breeze  had  begun  to  blow 
down  from  the  mountains,  setting  the 
leaves  of  the  garden  astir  on  its  way 
out  to  wrinkle  the  placid  mirror  of  the 
sea.  The  old  duchess  seemed  not  to 
notice.  Her  mind  was  on  other  things. 

*Why  didn't  you  speak  then?'  she 
insisted.  'It  would  have  been  so  inter- 
esting! Why  didn't  you  declare  your- 
self?' 

Baldwin.again  shrugged  his  shoulders ; 
for  now  the  illusion  was  quite  dead,  and 
it  had  been  dead  for  a  long  time.  He 
had  spoken  only  under  the  impulsive 
need  for  confession  that  we  all  seem  to 
feel  at  certain  moments.  Ever  since  he 
had  foimd  the  duchess  living  near  him 


on  Cap  Martin  he  had 
to  make  this  revelatioi 
perhaps,  was  what  had 
pay  a  visit  to  the  garde 
But,  once  confessed,  the 
lifted  from  his  soul  and - 
backward;  peace  be  wit 

But  the  woman,  moi 
sentimental  things,  wi 
forget.  She  climg  to  th 
were  a  life-raft  come  to 
torrent  of  time  that  w 
so  rapidly  toward  etc 
her  feminine  vanity  hs 
from  its  sleep  of  half 
declaration  of  love  at  ei 
the  most  powerful  man 

Baldwin  coughed.  T 
was  chilling  him. 

*  Let's  go,'  he  said, 
not  quite  safe  to  catch 

He  gave  one  last  loo] 
afterglow.  *The  sun  ha 
*  To-morrow  he  will  i 
next  day,  and  the  next 
sink  below  the  horizon 

The  duchess  took  his 
to  walk  back  along  tl 
church,  her  bamboo  can 
mically  on  the  flagsto 
conscious  of  everything 
seemed  not  to  hear  wli 
ion  was  sa3ring.  She  hs 
into  the  past  —  and 
those  memories  were! 

They  pushed  their  v 
bushes  of  the  garden, 
heads  to  avoid  the  han 

*  Why  did  you  not  dc 
she  kept  repeating.  *^ 
tell  me  then  what  you  h 
now?' 
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ent,  manufacture, 
ction  of  goods,  an* 
nachines;  but  we 
he  effect  of  these 
'olution  of  society, 
eat  Middle  West 
re  the  automatic 
e  production  has 
development  and 
,  we  possess  tools 
aris.  Yet  it  would 

0  any  of  us  to  say 
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ensteins,  the  inventors.  Let  us  consider, . 
rather,  man  in  society,  organized  into 
states,  and  observe  some  of  the  polit- 
ical and  social  results  which  have  fol- 
lowed, and  are  likely  to  follow,  multi- . 
plication  of  man-power  by  machinery. 

Multiplyingman-powerbymachinery 
sets  going  certain  forces  and  tendencies 
in  key  with  —  but  not  at  all  points  par- 
allel to  —  those  set  going  in  other  times 
by  brisk  breeding.  However  generated, 
new  peaks  of  human  energy  strain  social 
and  political  systems  evolved  to  carry 
currents  less  high.  Unless  the  current 
is  cut  down,  or  the  system  of  distribu- 
tion readjusted  to  carry  the  new  peak- 
load,  something  breaks.  War  is  simply 
one  method  of  restoring  equilibrium  b^ 
tween  the  kinetics  of  human  energy  and 
the  statics  of  social  order. 

Machine  use,  on  the  expanding'scale 
of  recent  years,  multiplies  goods-pro- 
duction over  and  above  any  point  at- 
tainable by  natural  increase  without 
machine  assistance.  Power  over  ma- 
chines enabled  the  coal-and-iron  mem- 
bers of  the  great-nations  group  to  es- 
tablish world-leadership  in  the  years 
between  the  industrial  revolution  and 
the  World  War.  Not  only  did  popula- 
tion in  the  industrial  state  increase 
absolutely,  but  the  effectiveness  of  those 
increased  populations  in  wealth-produc- 
tion multiplied  over  and  over.  States 
with  more  machines  assumed  prepon- 
derant political  influence  over  those; 
with  less. 

Because  the  nations  of  leading  power 
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at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century 
were  all  white  and  all  Christian,  a  false 
idea  arose  that  this  overlordship  rested 
upon  race  or  religion;  but  Jap)an's  en- 
trance, following  victory  over  Russia, 
proved  the  acid  test  of  world-power  to 
:be  industrial  prowess.  Enough  pro- 
ductivity to  furnish,  year  after  year,  a 
considerable  excess  of  goods  for  export, 
and  to  support  naval  and  military  forces 
proportionate  to  the  resulting  extensive 
overseas  interests  —  these  were  the 
prime  desiderata  of  power;  and  the  na- 
tion possessing  them  could  be  sure  of  its 
place  in  the  sun,  regardless  of  color  or 
the  constitution  of  its  Godhead. 

Machine-power  not  only  strengthen- 
ed nationalism  by  slowing  down  dis- 
persion through  emigration,  but  also 
intensified  it  through  generating  real 
need  for  group-action  to  ensure  subsist- 
^ice  from  foreign  sources.  To  make 
the  industrial  centre  secure,  its  econom- 
ic hinterland  must  be  likewise  secure; 
states  were  constantly  urged  by  groups 
oppressed  by  the  conviction  of  insecu- 
rity to  move  outward  toward  the  control 
of  that  ever-widening  hinterland,  with- 
out whose  produce  and  consumption  the 
industrial  complex  at  home  must  lan- 
guish jn  unprofitable  depression. 

In  earlier  times  natural  increase  set 
going  centrifugal  forces,  which  machine 
increase  shifted  into  centripetal  forces. 
Nations  in  effective  possession  of  coal 
and  iron  held  their  nationals,  because 
machines  permitted  the  use  at  home  of 
more  labor  and  more  capital  per  acre. 
Instead  of  sending  forth  surplus  popula- 
tion at  the  former  rate,  the  industrial 
states  sent  forth,  in  ever-increasing 
volume,  surplus  goods  to  compete  with 
those  of  their  rival  nationals  in  world 
markets.  The  descendants  of  men  who 
had  won  sustenance  at  the  spear-point 
in  forced  migrations  now  fought  one 
another  with  goods,  and  recorded  their 
victories  in  ledgers  instead  of  sagas. 
Upon  the  profitable  and  certain  sale  of 


these  goods  depended  national  solv^i- 
cy  and  domestic  content,  the  hunger 
or  plenty  of  millions  of  wage-earners, 
the  revenues  which  supported  govern- 
ments, military  establishments,  edu- 
cational institutions — in  short,  modem 
Western  civilization.  Realizing  the  vul- 
nerability of  their  economic  supports, 
the  industrial  societies  of  the  Old  World 
grew  more  and  more  state-conscious, 
and  drifted  into  more  and  more  bristling 
attitudes  toward  one  another.  Thus 
modem  nationalism  developed  a  sinister 
accent. 

Given  the  determining  mechanisms, 
this  development  was  sure  as  fate. 
Arteries  of  national  existence,  inextric- 
ably interwoven,  came  to  thread  the 
Seven  Seas.  Though  the  bulk  of  im- 
ported nourishment  grew  in  stabilized 
quarters,  certain  essentials  of  industrial 
life  were  gathered  from  lightly  settled 
districts  of  uncertain  political  complex- 
ion, where  the  white  man's  code  did  not 
run.  Concessions  and  capitulations,  ex- 
tra^-territoriality  atid  economic  p^ietra- 
tion  —  these  satisfied  neither  natives 
nor  invaders.  Willy-nilly,  the  situaticHi 
made  for  imperialism.  Wherever  moneys 
were  owing  and  courts  were  not;  wher- 
ever raw  materials  needed  in  the  miDs 
back  home  could  be  produced;  wher- 
ever goods  could  be  sold  to  the  heathen 
if  the  latter  could  be  educated  suffi- 
ciently in  wants;  wherever  capital 
could  be  multiplied  by  exploiting  cheap 
labor  —  there  industrial  societies,  al- 
though located  on  the  other  side  of  the 
earth,  had  stakes,  vital  stakes  of  exig- 
ence. The  temptation  was  powmful, 
indeed,  to  change  these  stakes  of  exist- 
ence into  stakes  of  empire.  Africa  was 
partitioned;  western  Asia  became  a 
bickering  ground;  China  was  partition- 
ed into  spheres  of  influence,  and  mm^ 
soon  have  been  p)arceled  out,  if  tlie 
United  States,  not  yet  hard 
economically,  had  not  initiated 
saving  reprieve  of  the  Open  Door« 
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place?  The  situation  does  not  make  for 
confidence.  State  competition,  intensi- 
fied by  himger,  hate,  and  debt,  is  not 
yet  restrainable  by  international  bonds. 
Russia's  experiment  does  not  recom- 
mend the  class-war  as  a  means  to  peace. 
Just  as  industry  and  nationalism  con- 
ceived and  brought  forth  the  World 
War,  without  quite  knowing  either 
when  or  how  conception  occurred,  so 
they  may  add  to  the  Martian  family  in 
the  future.  Indeed,  certain  tendencies 
of  modern  industrialism,  in  its  new 
automatic  phase  as  yet  but  dimly  under- 
stood, seem  destined  to  put  even  more 
strain  upon  the  political  framework  of 
the  planet  than  that  under  which  the 
same  framework  cracked  in  1914. 

One  such  aspect  of  industrialism  is  its 
tendency  to  spread.  Bom  in  England, 
the  factory  system  has  migrated  to 
northwestern  Europe,  northern  Italy, 
the  United  States,  and  Japan.  It  has 
healthy  roots  in  Canada,  less  healthy 
ones  in  Mexico.  It  appeared  in  Russia, 
and  contributed  to  that  d6bftcle.  China 
is  getting  under  industrial  way,  slowly, 
but  with  a  steady  ponderosity  which 
Ross,  Stoddardf  and  Weale  agree  means 
nothing  less  than  an  economic  upheaval 
certain  to  affect  every  nation  and  in- 
dividual on  earth  as  time  runs  on. 
India,  too,  is  on  the  way,  quickening 
step  during  the  war;  Australia,  by  erect- 
ing a  tariff  wall,  encourages  domestic 
industries.  Thus  industry  travels;  how 
far  can  it  go? 

The  spread  of  industry  among  colored 
and  Slavic  populations  has  been  retard- 
ed appreciably  by  the  fact  that,  in  the 
past,  industrial  production  required  the 
application  of  certain  traits,  natural  or 
acquired,  which,  for  historic  reasons  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  paper,  are  more 
apparent  in  white  peoples  than  in  oth- 
ers. The  skill  element  was  paramount. 
Now  industry  has  machines  so  highly 
perfected  that  highly  specialized  skill  is 
not  required.  Ordinary  intelligence  and 
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dustry and  autocracy  are  compatible; 
in  the  long  run,  so  strong  are  the  social 
pressures  involved,  a  successful  govern- 
ment of  an  industrial  state  must  grow 
out  of  the  conscious  will  of  its  people, 
represent  their  ideals,  and  be  amenable 
to  those  ideals  as  they  change  from 
generation  to  generation.  Even  in 
Japan  the  advent  of  industry  brought 
constitutional  forms,  not  yet  nationally 
digested.  Those  states  in  which  repre- 
sentative democracy  had  reached  its 
highest  expression  emerged  from  the 
desperate  test  of  war  and  the  grind  of 
war-production  with  the  least  political 
and  social  damage. 

Industry  prospers  best  imder  capi- 
talism and  under  representative  democ- 
racy; I  cannot  conceive  industry  func- 
tioning well  under  other  dispensations. 
German  autocrats  might  introduce 
state  socialism  as  they  pleased;  the  fact 
of  autocracy  remained  a  threat  to  Ger- 
man industry.  And  because  no  colored 
race  equals  the  white  in  its  power  to 
create  the  social  and  political  setting 
in  which  machine  industry  thrives,  I 
am  unable  to  follow  Lothrop  Stoddard 
as  far  as  he  goes  in  forecasting  the 
shrinking  of  the  white  man's  markets, 
in  his  book.  The  Rising  Tide  cf  Color. 

Indeed,  the  impact  of  industry  upon 
colored  races  seems  as  likely  to  weaken 
them  as  the  reverse.  Modern  industrial- 
ism places  both  the  individual  and 
society  under  severe  and  continued 
strains,  physical,  mental,  moral.  The 
more  static  the  society,  the  more  cus- 
tom-tied the  individual,  the  more  severe 
the  strain.  English  people  have  been 
evolving  with  and  in  industry  imder 
representative  government  for  six  cen- 
turies; for  two  centuries  they  have  been 
applying  power  to  machines  and  build- 
ing up  a  factory  system.  All  this  time 
they  have  been  building  up  definite 
immimities  against  industrial  iUs  and 
definite  predispositions  to  bargain  them- 
selves out  of  industrial  ill3.  Yet  they  are 
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never  out  of  hot  water,  politically  and 
industrially.  I  do  not  see  how  peoples 
without  that  background,  or  something 
like  it,  lacking  alike  political  flexibility 
and  industrial  experience,  can  stand  the 
shock  of  modem  industrial  life.  Indus- 
trialism in  its  functioning  and  growth 
—  and  it  is  still  growing  —  requires 
never-ending  readjustments,  compro- 
mises, and  concessions,  which  are  bom 
of  freedom  and  responsibility  —  the 
right  of  individuals  and  groups  to  bar- 
gain freely;  and  the  duty,  freely  accepts 
ed,  of  living  up  to  the  bargain  after  it  is 
made.  Where  these  concepts  have  no 
place  in  the  popular  mind,  there  indus- 
try will  have  rough  sledding,  and  can 
become  efficient  only  through  a  system 
of  force  and  repression  which  eventually 
defeats  itself. 

It  is  easy,  under  the  automatic  re- 
gime, for  a  man  to  stand  beside  a  ma- 
chine and  produce  goods,  and  difficult 
for  him  to  stay  there  and  remain  a 
reasonably  satisfied,  contributing  mem- 
ber of  a  political  and  social  group, 
strong  enough  to  maintain  itself,  yet 
flexible  enough  to  give  him  reason  to 
believe  industrialism  worth  while.  Mex- 
ico's experience  is  a  case  in  point.  Diaz, 
proceeding  toward  the  industrializa^- 
tion  of  his  country  with  the  aid  of  for- 
eign capital,  enterprisers,  and  engineers, 
unmistakably  bettered  the  economic 
condition  of  Mexican  labor.  Neverthe- 
less, the  peons'  ideal  of  life  remained 
agricultural;  Madero  won  their  back- 
ing with  his  promise  of  forty  acres  and 
a  mule.  Carranza,  inheriting  from 
Madero,  frankly  declared  his  country's 
antipathy  to  industrialism;  whatever 
his  faults,  Carranza  sized  up  his  Indian 
correctly.  Though  the  Mexican  peon 
has  certain  innate  capacities  for  factory 
work,  notably  high  manual  dexterity 
and  stolid  patience,  he  prefers  to  half- 
starve  on  the  land  rather  than  work 
upon  modern  machines  indoors  at  wages 
that  would  enable  him  to  maintain  a 
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mendous dilemma  presents  itself.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  economic  forces  that 
spread  industrialism  outward  from  its 
English  inception  are  still  operative, 
and  more  vigorous  than  before.  To  the 
constant  of  self-interest  is  added  a 
heightened  state-interest  flowing  from 
huge  debts.  These  converging  interests 
now  have  tools  at  their  disposal  which 
admit  to  efBcient  production  breeds  of 
cheap  men  not  hitherto  available  as 
industrial  workers.  These  dynamic 
forces  are  not  to  be  denied  their  trial  of 
strength.  On  the  other  hand,  peoples 
about  to  be  introduced  to  industrialism 
must  overcome  grave  social  and  politi- 
cal inhibitions  before  they  cut  down 
materially  the  demand  for  the  white 
man's  goods,  and  so  restrict  his  influence 
in  the  world.  These  contrary  forces  — 
one  set  positive,  the  other  negative;  one 
the  essence  of  progress,  the  other  the  es- 
sence of  conservatism  —  are  bound  to 
do  battle  with  one  another  on  the  world 
stage.  Upon  the  outcome  depends  the 
future  of  terrestrial  society. 

Alarm  as  to  the  outcome  has  been 
sounded  vociferously  enough;  and  while 
theVarnings  may  be morestrident than 
the  dangers  are  imminent,  still  the  out- 
look calls  for  the  highest  statesmanship. 
The  trial  period,  while  the  old  and  new 
do  battle  in  Asia,  is  sure  to  be  an  era  of 
extreme  nervousness  in  international 
relations.  During  this  period  the  white 
nations  must  strive  toward  a  genuine 
solidarity,  at  the  very  time  when  their 
traders  and  governments  are  forced  by 
powerful  economic  motives  to  cut  into 
each  other's  markets.  At  a  time,  too, 
when  rankling  hate  persists,  and  state- 
craft is  still  under  the  shadow  of  chau- 
vinism. Any  statesman  who  does  not 
make  an  effort  to  overcome  these  diffi- 
culties deserves  ill  of  posterity;  because 
the  situation  is  one  in  which  peace  must 
be  labored  for,  and  of  which  war  is  the 
logical  outcome. 

There  can  be  no  durable  peace,  and 
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no  effective  white  solidarity,  so  long  as 
the  coal-and-iron  states  continue  tread- 
ing the  path  of  economic  competition 
toward  another  Armageddon.  A  sword 
is  suspended  over  civilization,  and  that 
sword  can  be  sheathed  only  by  such  a 
reorientation  of  industrialism  as  will 
permit  the  aggressive  nationalism  it 
fosters  to  die  of  inanition.  Much  may 
be  done  by  international  agreement, 
with  force  back  of  the  agreement;  mqre 
may  be  done  by  the  forward  spirits  in 
each  industrial  society  forcing  into 
public  attention  these  internal  adjusts 
ments  necessary  to  bring  social  and  polit- 
ical evolution  into  line  with  industrial 
evolution.  The  more  energy  goes  into 
internal  developments,  the  less  will  press 
outward  to  complicate  international  re- 
lations. There  is  plenty  of  work  for  all 
governments  to  do  at  home,  before  their 
populations  recover  their  pre-war  trust 
in  governments. 


Every  alert  man  or 
Izes  that  the  masses 
governments  in  this  yea 
conviction  is  growing  tt 
of  economic  origin.  M^ 
willing  to  turn  out  war  i 
of  goods  —  on  machines 
source  of  belligerency  is 
tion,  sovereignty  has  b< 
of  control  over  machine! 
men.  That  is  the  dire 
competent  government 
and  those  which  fail  to 
possess  no  valid  reason 
the  automatic-machine 
pies  of  the  earth  look  1 
to  set  up  a  moral  contn 
use;  and  this  instinctive 
state  for  relief  is  sound  t 
states  are  the  only  gr< 
manity  strong  enough 
Iron  Man  to  the  chariot 
being. 


THE  GUILD  OF  STUDENTS 


BY  WILBUR  C.  ABBOTT 


Op  all  concerns  of  our  democracy, 
most  men  agree,  the  chief  is  education 
in  some  form.  From  little  red  school- 
house  to  Research  Council,  all  of  us  at 
some  time,  some  of  us  at  all  times,  are 
brought  in  touch  with  it;  and  all  of  us 
at  all  times  profess  an  interest  in  it. 
Our  boys  and  girls  go  —  or  are  sent  — 
to  college  or  university.  Thence  they 
emerge  like  a  recent  'graduate,'  who, 
standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Commence- 
ment hall,  waved  his  beribboned  diplo- 


ma about  his  head  a 
the  appreciative  crowd, 
gosh!'  And  as  he  stood 
in  more  than  one  mind  a 
was  this  *  college  course 
gree,'  which  set  him  off 
lacked  his  'advantages' 
college,  which  had  *edu 
To  uninitiated  eyes  tl 
stitution,  —  they  are  s 
its  buildings  and  its  gro^ 
and  laboratories,  its  lee 
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d  president,  had 
IS.  But  he  and  his 
ng  a 'college  man' 
thip  in  a  fraternity 
lew  that  when,  in 
gathered  with  his 
ity,  he  would  not 
3t  word  in  chemi»- 
eripatetic  'faculty 
br  reasons  only  re- 
)mmon  interest  in 
Lher  for  president 
for  buildings,  nor 
f^outh,  of  which  he 
titutions  of  higher 
ation  it  acc^ts, 
%  as  the  case  may 
rity  it  is  the  *col- 
—  and  their  par- 
3t  easy  to  define  a 
to  lie  somewhere 
sre  and  a  factory, 
is  a  state  of  exist- 
ctive  to  a  certain 
in  which  buildings 
b1  training  have  a 
iole,  nor,  frankly, 
t  important  place. 
Jnited  States;  for 
nerations,  almost 
f  men  now  living, 
d  beside,  or  rather 
rk  of  formal  and 
miversity  another 
largely  outside  the 
t  and  largely  inde- 
Dllectual  impulses 
dinances.  While 
he  institutions  of 
elaborated  curric- 
e  scope  and  con- 
ivities,  the  volun- 
he  undergraduate 
le  alumni,  have 
itution,  created  in 
•  meet  their  own 
framed  their  own 
lir  own  instructors, 
ildings,   provided 
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in  other  lands.  The  first  university  of 
which  we  have  any  adequate  account, 
the  University  of  Bologna,  was,  in  fact, 
a  guild  of  students,  which  employed 
its  own  professors,  hired  itd  own  build- 
ings, and  managed  its  own  affairs.  Our 
modem  guild  of  students  has  not,  indeed, 
reached  the  point  where,  as  in  Bologna, 
it  has  succeeded  in  'reducing  the  Mas- 
ters to  an  incredible  degreeof  servitude.* 
Not  only  does  there  yet  remain  to  our 
faculties  that  sole  prerogative  of  th^ 
Bolognese  profe&sors,  'the  one  function 
and  only  one  over  which  the  Doctors  to 
the  last  retained  an  exclusive  control,' — 
that  of  examining  and  conferring  de- 
grees,—  but  they  still  maintain  those 
disciplinary  powers  denied  to  their  im- 
fortunate  Bolognese  predecessors,  into 
whose  lecture-rooms  'the  idea  of  disci- 
pline never  entered  at  all.'  It  is  still 
measurably  true  now  as  then,  that  'op- 
position to  the  Professors  formed  no 
part  of  the  original  raison  d*etre  of  the 
[student]  imiversities.'  The  modem 
student  guild,  like  its  forerunner,  as  yet 
claims  'no  authority  over  the  Doctors 
or  the  control  of  strictly  Academical 
matters'  —  with  some  modifications, 
perhaps,  as  to  attendance  and  the 
exigencies  of  its  own  public  exercises! 
And  like  the  Bolognese  guild,  it  still 
has  'little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Studium.* 

Moreover,  it  is  perhaps  not  so  tme 
now  as  it  was  then  that  the  'jealousy  of 
the  Professors  arose  simply  (so  far  as 
appears)  from  the  fact  that  the  students 
were  attempting  to  do  for  themselves 
what  the  Professors  claimed  to  do  for 
them.'  They  cannot,  perhaps,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  new  student  guild's  ambi- 
tions and  desires;  for  the  mediaeval  stu-' 
dent  guild  was  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  the 
modem  guild  has  wider  scope  than  this. 
The  older  body  employed  its  instructors 
to  lecture  in  philosophy  and  rhetoric 
and  theology  and  law;  and  whatever 


charges  may  be  brought  against  its 
later  counterpart,  this  will  not  be  found 
among  them.  Nor  have  we  reached,  as 
yet,  the  point  where,  as  at  Bologna,  the 
students  'acquired  a  complete  control 
over  their  professors,  and  to  a  large 
extent  usurped  the  powers  elsewhere 
exercised  by  the  professional  body.' 

Yet,  like  its  ancient  analogue,  the 
twentieth-century  American  phenom- 
enon is  no  less  a  'wholly  new  depart- 
ure in  the  history  of  education  .  .  . 
distinct  from  anything  which  preceded 
it.'  To  us  it  seems  the  simplest,  most 
obvious,  even  inevitable,  of  devekp- 
mepts.  Of  casual  visitors  from  other 
lands  it  fills  the  mind  vnth  wonder,  not 
unmixed  with  awe.  None  the  less, 
strange  or  familiar,  like  its  prototype 
of  Bologna, '  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain 
the  genesis  of  the  new  creation  it  we 
bear  in  mind  the  character  of  the  envi- 
ronment  wherein  it  grew  up.' 

That  environment  may  be  measured 
in  three  terms  —  the  initiative  and  or- 
ganizing capacity  of  American  >x>ath, 
the  desires  of  American  parents,  and  the 
conditions  in  American  collates  fifty 
years  ago.  Those  institutions,  excdlent 
of  their  kind,  were,  in  the  main,  domi- 
nated by  ecclesiastical  influence.  Tbev 
provided  a  classical  education  of  the 
old  school,  admirable  in  its  way,  if  to 
our  eyes  somewhat  limited  in  its  range 
and  appeal.  They  paid  smaU  attentkm 
to  the  graces  and  amenities  of  life,  and 
less  to  the  social  and  physical  dev'dop- 
ment  of  the  undergraduate.  There  wnis 
a  plentiful  lack  of  those  facilities  for 
comfort  and  amusement  which  we  now 
r^ard  as  essential  to  our  welfare.  A 
boy  was  sent  to  college  to  improve  his 
mind,  and  incidentally  to  gain  contact 
with  his  fellows.  The  literary  and 
*  debating  societies,  the  casual  outdoor 
sports,  the  occasional  social  event,  were 
the  sum  of  his  extra-curriculum  activi- 
ties, together  with  such  loosely  organ- 
ized clubs  as  he  contrived  to  form.  In 
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tions  which  adorn  so  many  ool- 
»wns  —  houses  so  splendid  that 
liave  come  to  doubt  the  wisdom 
i  elements  in  student  life. 

is  but  one  manifestation  of  the 
t  guild.  For  undergraduates  have 
en  content  with  building  dormi- 
where  the  colleges  had  none,  or 
ufficient  to  their  needs  and  de- 
Far  more  important  than  this 
of  housing,  they  have  developed 
iculum.  Football  and  baseball, 
,  track  and  field  sports,  games  of 
ds,  indoor  and  outdoor,  boxing 
restling,  manly  exercises,  th^y 
>rought  in,  with  or  without  the 
he  faculty,  and  these  they '  elect ' 
How  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ise  —  if  such  there  be. 
is  their  educational  system  pure- 
sical  or  social.  The  guild  of  schol- 
>ws  how  things  are,  or  should 
have  been,  done;  in  his  system 
ident  does  them  for  himself.  He 
ing  if  not  concrete.  The  lecturer 
malism  expounds  his  principles 

the  student  produces  a  paper, 
-ofessor  of  business  management 
\s  how  business  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
'ted  —  and  the  'managers'  of 
It  enterprises'  devote  most  of 
mking,  and  not  a  few  of  what 

be  their  sleeping  hours  to  the 
;t  of  their  respective  interests, 
ofessor  of  literature  directs  their 
on  to  the  masterpieces  of  prose 
rse  and  drama;  but  the  student 
and  acts  his  plays,  and  contrib- 
I  his  own  periodicals,  too  often 
m  the  softening  influence  of  the 
1  Department.  The  music  school 
dtivate  his  taste  and  sensibilities 
;  it  can;  but  he  makes  more  or 
eet  sounds  for  himself  with  his 
ice,  attuned  to  vaudeville  strains, 
he  latest  instrument,  ukulele  or 
one,  as  the  fashions  change;  he 

his  glee-club  programmes  and 
>f  his  banjo  and  mandolin  clubs 


with  small  regard  to  the  c 
academic  muse. 

His  methods,  like  his  met 
sion,  differ  widely  from  1 
faculty.  He  chooses  for  hin 
ing  to  his  tastes,  or  real  or  1 
or  his  ambitions,  the  coun 
which  he  will  pursue  —  *y 
out  for,'  in  his  sharper  pt 
the  resemblance  to  his  intell 
ing  stops;  for  two  factors 
have  little  place  in  modem 
cation  as  conceive^  in  of 
The  first  is  competition,  wli 
barred  from  purely  acadc 
where  studies  are  no  loni 
sport.  In  the  student  unr 
petition  is  the  rule  of  life.  B 
or  *try  out'  for  every  pli 
activity — athletic,  literar 
musical,  even  social.  Froi 
to  Senior,  life  presents  one  1 
one  endless  rivalry,  with  j 
end.  And  this  great  stimul 
this  game  he  plays  through 
this  is  one  reason  why  tl 
activities  detract  from'  inl 
formal  curriculum.  They  of 
youth  continually  desires, 
try  its  strength  and  skill  wil 
And  his  elders  might  perh 
that  ^curriculum '  once  rela 
rath^  than  to  something 
goes  round  and  round. 

And  more:  among  the  wi 
of  wise  old  'educators'  the 
the  ancient  dispute  whethe 
to  watch  over  men  from  da 
point  the  way  to  youth  an 
its.  course,  examining  from 
to  see  how  closely  youth  1 
it,  with  or  without  extrane 
to  what  result.  But  in  the  s 
there  is  no  such  argumen 
tested  and  passed  or  flunl 
ally.  In  athletics,  indeed,  tl 
some  attempt  to  introdu 
chinery  of  higher  education, 
the  lessons  of  the  football  c 
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iture  system  —  so- 
talks'  —  to  illuft- 
nd  their  practices, 
las  train^  a  team 
AS  said/  'Do  thus 
9  comes  Saturday. 
m  much  you  can 

t  them  in  a  mass, 
le?  Whatever  may 
ipline,  the  training 
lacked  for  individ- 
itimate  relation  of 
taught.  The  stu- 
ried  to  carry  on  a 
rholesale  methods, 
/  for  quantity  pro- 
br  machines.  Nor 
borer  unworthy  of 
something  of  rel&- 
world,  it  has  not 
he  best.  Its  mem- 
zed  that  it  is  only 
it  money  they  have 
out  for  men.  Only 
yegaa  to  reach  the 
^elopment  of  their 
le  the  great  struc- 
r  contests  we  begin 
»  buildings  erected 
IS  interests  —  with 
I  another  stage  of 


y  and  the  curricu- 
quipment  and  the 
lie  student  univer- 
led  catalogues.  If 
B  realities  of  a  col- 
\  on  its  dull,  formal, 
ourses  and  names. 
3  college  'annual/ 
it  appears.  There 
i  announcement  of 
,  but  a  fascinating 
rhere  you  may  see 
nt  habitations;  the 
hletes  unadorned, 


or  in  their  panoply;  the  'boards'  and 
'fraternities';  the  teams  of  every  sort; 
the  orchestra,  the  vocal  and  instru- 
mental clubs;  the  endless  organizations 
in  which  men  find  their  interests  ex- 
pressed. There  is  the  heart  and  mind 
of  the  undergraduate  laid  bare.  This  is 
his  university,  which  he  has  built  for 
himself;  the  educational  system  which 
he  has  devised. 

Two  things  it  seems  to  lack:  the  one 
d^rees,  the  other  unity.  Yet  it  has  its 
degrees — not  sheepskin  dociunents,  ob- 
scure and  for  most  recipients  untrans- 
latable, but  genuine  insignia.  There 
are  true  'bachelors  of  letters,'  as  their 
raiment  testifies;  honor  men  of  the 
teams,  pass  men  of  the  squads,  aspirants 
of  the  numerals.  There  are  the  success- 
ful seekers  after  social  degrees,  with 
their  strange  symbols  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones.  There  are  the  winners  in 
this  great  competitive  scheme,  adorned 
with  tangible  symbols  of  their  prowess 
in  a  chosen  field.  It  is  no  fable,  that 
story  of  the  man  who  was  too  busy  to 
graduate  —  for  he  had  won  five  'let- 
ters' in  five  di^erent  sports.  This  is  no 
idler's  club,  this  guild  of  students. 
Viewing  its  manifold  activities,  we  may 
well  revise  Arnold's  line,  'There  are  our 
young  barbarians  all  at  loork.* 

And  for  the  general  organization  of 
this  great  complex?  By  its  peculiar 
nature  it  cannot  be  so  centralized  and 
directed  as  that  of  the  scholar  guild.  In 
the  mediaeval  university  there  were 
'Reformatores  Studii,'  with  a  formal 
code  of  laws,  a  student  legislature,  stu- 
dent courts,  and  a  rector  above  all. 
But  have  we  not  'student  councils' 
pushing  their  young  stalks  through  the 
academic  mould?  Is  there  not,  in  every 
institution,  a  code,  written  or  unwritten, 
— a'Freshman  Bible,' — of  traditionary 
or  customary  law,  hardening  year  by 
year  into  a  Codex  Studentium?  VVliatof 
'  disciplinary  committees '  of  undergrad- 
uates, and  'inter-fraternity  councilSi* 
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and  *  honor  systems/  and  'student  self- 
government'?  There  are  ah-eady  in- 
dividuals who  stand  at  the  head  of  all; 
and  in  more  than  one  institution  there 
is  a  group*  in  some  places  formally  or- 
ganized and  recognized,  which  acts  as 
an  executive  council.  And  the  system  is 
young! 

Finally,  there  is  another  element  in 
this  young  vigorous  organism,  which 
the  formal  institution,  and  perhaps  even 
the  mediaeval  student  guild,  lacks.  It  is 
the  oldest  of  all  appeals  to  youth  — 
roinance.  Who  has  not  felt  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  secret  societies,  whether  from 
within  or  from  without,  whether  as 
friend  or  foe?  Who  has  not  felt  the 
thrill  of  'coming  back  in  the  fall,'  to 
meet  the  old  associates,  to  live  again 
that  ever-changing,  ever-delightful  life? 
Who  has  ever  gone  away  with  the  team, 
whether  as  player  or  spectator,  who 
has  not  felt  the  charm?  The  inva^ 
sion  of  the  land  of  the  friendly  enemy, 
the  journey,  the  cheers  and  crowds,  the 
tournament  between  'their'  men  and 
'ours,'  the  sense  of  unity  in  the  face  of 
the  struggle  and  the  supporters  of  the 
other  side  —  how  shall  the  concerns  of 
intellect  compete  with  this?  Can  lec- 
ture and  laboratory  ever  provide  such 
contacts  with  each  other  and  with  con- 
crete realities  as  this?  And  is  it  any 
wonder  that  youth  loves  it? 

To  this  college  life  the  price  of  admis- 
sion and  continuance  is  the  perfomuuice 
of  those  intellectual  exercises  for  which 
colleges  and  universities  exist.  Its  ex- 
penses—  greater  by  far  in  many  in- 
stances than  the  modest  demands  of 
the  guild  of  scholars  —  its  members  pay 
in  part  from  their  own  pockets.  As  in 
Bologna,  its  'receipts  are  derived  from 
entrance  payments  .  .  .  from  fines  .  .  . 
and  from  the  occasional  presents  of  an 
alumnus ' ;  and  though  they  are  not  now 
'chiefly  devoted  to  convivial  and  relig- 
ious purposes,'  as  they  were  then,  there 
is  ample  use  for  them,  indeed  for  more 


than  undergraduates  would  be  likely  to 
supply  from  their  own  resources.  But 
the  student  guild  has  hit  upon  a  source 
of  revalue,  —  the  public,  —  and  from 
the  outside  world  is  drawn  much  of  the 
revenue  essential  to  the  continuance  of 
a  great  part  of  this  system. 

And  to  what  end,  the  cynic  inquires? 
To  see  men  play  games  like,  and  not  as 
well  as,  the  professionals  on  whom  they 
model  themselves;  to  yawn  through 
dreary  imitations  of  the  vaudeville  stage, 
and  crude,  expensive  parodies  of  poor 
Broadway  shows;  to  groan  through  ill- 
composed  and  vapid  glee^lub  concerts? 
We  see  the  teams  recruited  by  'scouts* 
and  too-enthusiastic  alumni,  to  beat  & 
rival,  with  no  regard  to  the  ethics  or 
spirit  of  amateur  sport,  and  less  to  the 
training  of  the  mass  of  men.  We  stand 
aghast  at  revelations  of  the  incompe- 
tence, or  worse,  of  student  managers, 
from  whose  hands  we  are  compelled  to 
take  control  of  revenueand  expenditure. 

And  why  should  we  put  up  with  it? 
Why  permit  men  to  waste  their  time 
and  money  —  and  ours  —  in  such  fol- 
lies? Is  it  the  business  of  the  coU^es  to 
provide  great  public  spectacles?  Is  this 
why  we  support  the  * lugher  education'? 
The  thing  is  a  sham.  The  colleges  are 
nothing  more  than  clubs,  —  city  or 
country,  as  the  case  may  be,  —  nrfiere 
idle  youths  fritter  away  four  years  to 
unfit  them  for  the  real  business  of  life. 
Let  us  mend  it  or  end  it. 

Moreover,  adds  the  critic,  this  com- 
parison with  the  mediceval  student  guiki 
is  misleading  and  absurd.  There  is  no 
argument  so  fallacious  as  the  argument 
from  analogy  —  especially  a  false  anal- 
ogy such  as  this.  It  is  preposterous 
fantasy.  The  medieval  students  were 
serious  men,  bent  on  improving  thm 
minds.  These  things  are  youthful  folly 
organized.  It  is  ridiculous  to  caO 
them  a  'system  of  education';  and  it  is 
worse  than  ridiculous  to  dignify  these 
'social  and  athletic  merry-go-rounds' 
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rt  of  collie  work, 
ch  answers  are  ef- 
5  two  reasons  why 
conclusive.  They 
lis  of  learning  from 
lever  before,  nor 
jvelopment  of  the 
ler  denial  nor  de- 
We  lack  the  word 
ain  into  the  bottle, 
pression,  not  even 
iirements  and  stif- 
Dugh  these  would 
ons  which  pride 
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are  embarking  on  a  score  of  activities 
unknown  to  older  generations,  bringing 
themselves  in  closer  touch,  not  only 
with  the  undergraduates,  but  with  the 
alumni  and  with  the  world  outside. 

For  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  two 
things  which  must  be  done.  The  one  is 
to  infuse  into  this  mass  of  youthful 
energy  something  of  judgment  and  di- 
rection more  than  is  natural  to  youth; 
to  connect  this  vigorous,  undisciplined, 
loosely  organized  development  with  the 
saner  standards  and  the  worthier  ends 
of  maturer  minds,  on  the  principle  of 
*old  men  for  counsel  and  young  men 
for  war.'  What  can  be  done  by  closer 
cooperation  is  revealed  in  one  institu- 
tion by  the  development  of  a  glee  club 
which  has  achiev^  distinction  in  the 
whole  world  of  music;  in  another  by 
a  school  of  poetry,  and  in  another  of 
drama,  which  need  not  hide  their  heads 
even  before  professionals.  The  second 
is  the  recognition  by  the  undergraduates 
themselves  of  the  duties  and  the  respon- 
sibilities which  their  system  has  brought 
with  it.  They  must  direct  this  move- 
ment to  better  ends  than  material 
comfort,  or  mere  pleasure,  or  mutual 
admiration,  or  social  distinction,  or  or- 
ganization for  organization's  sake,  un- 
less it  is  to  destroy  itself.  The  idea  of 
'doing  something'  for  this  institution  or 
that,  though  often  expressed  in  futile 
forms  or  running  to  absurdities,  points 
the  way  to  better  things  than  living  for 
one's  self  or  for  one's  club  alone. 

In  these  two  things — closer  coopera- 
tion between  the  guild  of  scholars  and 
the  guild  of  students,  and  acceptance 
of  the  obligations  of  their  system  by 
the  undergraduates  and  the  alumni — 
seems  to  lie  the  only  perceptible  basis 
for  the  proper  development  of  the  future 
college  and  university.  But  there  is  a 
third  —  the  recognition  of  this  problem 
for  what  it  is:  an  integral  part,  not  only 
of  the  situation  as  it  exists,  but  of  the 
education  of  our  youth  in  its  entirety. 
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A  YOKE  OF  STEEBS 

BY  DUBOSE  HEYWABD 

A  HBAVE  of  mighty  shoulders  to  the  yoke» 
Square,  patient  heads,  and  flaring  sweep  of  horn; 
The  darkness  swirling  down  beneath  their  feet 
Where  sleeping  valleys  stir,  and  feel  the  dawn; 
Uncouth  and  primal,  on  and  up  they  sway. 
Taking  the  summit  in  a  drench  of  day. 
The  night-winds  volley  upward  bitter-sweet 
And  the  dew  shatters  to  a  rainbow  spray 
Under  the  slow-moving,  cloven  feet. 

There  is  a  power  here  that  grips  the  mind; 
A  force  repressed  and  inarticulate. 
Slow  as  the  swing  of  centuries,  as  blind 
As  Destiny,  and  as  deliberate. 

They  will  arrive  in  their  appointed  hour 
Unhunded  by  the  goad  of  lesser  wills. 
Bearing  vast  burdens  on. 

They  are  the  great 
VfuxnujuerabU  spirit  of  theae  hille. 
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BY  WILLIAM  BEEBE 
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dun; flapping  dead  leaves  like  the  om- 
nipresent, worn-out  scarecrows  of  cam- 
ouflage. And  over  in  one  comer,  to 
complete  the  simile,  were  a  dozen  shell- 
holes,  the  homes  of  voracious  ant-lions, 
which,  for  passing  insects,  were  unex- 
ploded  mines,  set  at  hair-trigger. 

My  Atta  city  was  only  two  hundred 
feet  away  from  the  laboratory,  in  fairly 
high  jungle,  within  spund  of  the  dinner 
triangle,  and  of  the  lapping  waves  on 
the  Mazaruni  shore.  To  sit  near  by  and 
concentrate  solely  upon  the  doings  of 
these  ant^people  was  as  easy  as  watch- 
ing a  single  circus  ring  of  performing 
elephants,  while  two  more  rings,  a  maze 
of  trapezes,  a  race-track,  and  side- 
shows were  in  full  swing.  The  jungle 
around  me  teemed  with  interesting 
happenings  and  distracting  sights  and 
sounds.  The  very  last  time  I  visited 
the  nest,  and  became  absorbed  in  a  line 
of  incoming  ants,  I  heard  the  shrill 
squeaking  of  an  angry  hummingbird 
overhead.  I  looked  up,  and  there,  ten 
feet  above,  was  a  furry  tamandua  ant^ 
eater  slowly  climbing  a  straight  purple- 
heart  trunk,  while  round  and  round  his 
head  buzzed  and  swore  the  little  fury 
—  a  pinch  of  cinnamon  feathers,  ablaze 
with  rage.  The  curved  claws  of  the 
unheeding  ant-eater  fitted  around  the 
trunk,  and  the  strong  prehensile  tail 
flattened  against  the  bark,  so  that  the 
creature  seemed  to  put  forth  no  more 
exertion  than  if  walking  along  a  fallen 
log.  Now  and  then  it  stopped  and  dain- 
tily picked  at  a  bit  of  termite  nest. 
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With  such  side-shows  it  was  some- 
times difficult  to  concentrate  on  the 
Attas.  Yet  they  offer  problems  for 
years  of  study.  The  glade  was  a  little 
world  in  itself,  with  visitors  and  ten- 
ants, comedy  and  tragedy,  sounds  and 
silences.  It  was  an  ant-made  glade, 
with  all  new  growths  choked  either  by 
upflung,  earthen  hillocks,  or  by  leaves 
bitten  off  as  soon  as  they  appeared. 
The  casual  visitors  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous: an  occasional  trogon  swoop- 
ing across — a  flashing,  feathered  comet 
of  emerald,  azurite,  and  gold.  Or,  slow- 
ly drifting  in  and  out  among  the  vines, 
and  coming  to  rest  with  waving  wings, 
a  yellow-and-red-spotted  Ithomiid — or 
was  it  a  Heliconiid  or  a  Danaiid?  with 
such  bewildering  models  and  marvelous 
mimics  it  was  impossible  to  tell  without 
capture  and  close  examination.  Giant 
purple  tarantula-hawks*hummed  past, 
scanning  the  leaves  for  their  prey. 

Another  class  of  glade-haunters  were 
those  who  came  strictly  on  business  — 
plasterers  and  sculptors,  who  found  wet 
clay  ready  to  their  needs.  Great  golden 
and  rufous  bees  blundered  down  and 
tore  off  bucketsful  of  mud;  while  slen- 
der-bodied, dainty  wasps  of  ebony,  after 
much  fastidious  picking  of  place,  would 
detach  a  tiny  bit  of  the  whitest  clay, 
place  it  in  their  snuff-box  holder,  clean 
their  feet  and  antennae,  run  their  rapier 
in  and  out,  and  delicately  take  to  wing. 

Little  black  trigonid  bees  had  their 
special  quarry  —  a  small  deep  valley, 
in  the  midst  of  a  waste  of  interUcing 
Bad  Lands,  on  the  side  of  a  precipitous 
butte.  Here  they  cut  and  gouged  to 
their  hearts'  content,  plastering  the 
thighs  until  their  wings  would  hardly 
lift  them.  They  braced  their  feet, 
whirred,  lifted  unevenly,  and  sank  back 
with  a  jar;  then,  turning,  bit  off  a  piece 
of  ballast,  and  heaving  it  over  the  pre- 
cipice, swung  off  on  an  even  keel. 

Close  examination  of  some  of  the 
craters  and  volcano-like  cones  revealed 


many  species  of  ants,  beetles,  and 
roaches  searching  for  bits  of  food  —  the 
scavengers  of  this  small  world.  But  the 
most  interesting  were  the  actual  para- 
sites, flies  of  many  colors  and  sizes,  hum- 
ming past  like  little  planes  and  Zeppe- 
lins over  this  hidden  cijty,  ready  to  drop 
a  bomb  in  the  form  of  an  ^g  deposited 
on  the  refuse-heaps  or  on  the  ants  them- 
selves. The  explosion  might  come  slow- 
ly, but  it  would  be  none  the  less  deadly. 
Once  I  detected  a  hint  of  the  complexity 
of  glade  life  —  beautiful  metallic  green 
flies  walking  swiftly  about  on  long  legs, 
searching  nervously,  whose  ^gs  would 
be  deposited  near  those  of  other  flies, 
their  larvae  to  feed  upon  the  others— 
parasites  upon  parasites. 

As  I  had  resolutely  put  the  doings  of 
the  tree-tops  away  from  my  conscious- 
ness, so  now  I  forgot  visitors  and  parap 
sites,  and  armed  myself  fpr  the  excava- 
tion of  this  buried  metropolis.  I  rubbed 
vaseline  on  my  high  boots,  and  about 
the  tops  bound  a  band  of  teased-out 
absorbent  cotton.  My  pick  and  shovel 
I  treated  likevnse,  and  thus  I  was  com- 
paratively insulated;  for  without  pie- 
cautions  no  living  being  could  with- 
stand the  slow,  implacable  attack  of 
disturbed  Attas.  At  present  I  walked 
unmolested  across  the  glade.  The  mil- 
lions beneath  my  feet  were  as  uncon- 
scious of  my  presence  as  they  were  of 
the  breeze  in  the  palm^frondsoveriiead. 

At  the  first  deep  shovel-thrust,  a 
slow-moving  flood  of  reddish-brown 
began  to  pour  forth  from  the  crumbled 
earth  —  the  outposts  of  the  Atta  Max- 
ims moving  upward  to  the  attack.  For 
a  few  seconds  only  workers  of  various 
sizes  appeared;  thai  an  enormous  bead 
heaved  upvmrd,  and  th&re  came  into 
the  light  of  day  the  first  Atta  scddier. 
He  wras  twice  the  size  of  a  large  worker 
and  heavy  in  proportion.  Listead  of 
being  dravm  up  into  tviro  spines,  the  top 
of  his  head  was  rounded,  bald*  and 
shiny,  and  only  at  the  back  were  the 
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ants  in  the  nest;  but  a  drop  of  honey 
placed  by  a  busy  trail  will  draw  a  circle 
of  workers  at  any  time — both  Mediums 
and  Minims,  ^o  surround  it  and  drink 
their  fill. 

When  the  fungus  garden  is  in  full 
growth,  the  nest-labors  of  the  Minims 
begin;  and  imtil  the  knobbed  bodies  are 
actually  ripe,  they  never  cease  to  weed 
and,  to  prune,  killing  off  the  multitude 
of  other  fungi  and  foreign  organisms, 
and,  by  pnming,  to  keep  their  particu- 
lar fungus  growing,  and  prevent  it  from 
fructifying.  The  fungus  of  the  Attas  is 
a  particular  species,  with  the  resonant, 
Dunsanesque  name  of  RozUes  gongy^ 
lophora.  It  is  quite  unknown  outside  of 
the  nests  of  these  ants,  and  is  as  arti- 
ficial as  a  banana. 

n 

Only  in  Calcutta  bazaars  at  night, 
and  in  undergroimd  streets  of  Peking 
have  I  seen  stranger  beings  than  I  un- 
earthed in  my  Atta  nest.  Now  and 
then  there  rolled  out  of  a  shovelful  of 
earth  an  unbelievably  big  and  rotund 
cicada  larva  —  which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  whether  in  one  or  in  seventeen 
years,  would  emerge  as  the  great  mar- 
bled, winged  Cicada  gigas^  spreading 
five  inches  from  tip  to  tip.  Small  ta^- 
rantulas,  with  beautiful  wine-colored 
cephalothorax,  made  their  home  deep 
in  the  nest,  guarded,  perhaps,  by  their 
dense  covering  of  hair.  Slender  scor- 
pions sidled  out  from  the  ruins;  they 
were  bare,  with  vulnerable  joints,  but 
they  had  the  advantage  of  long,  mobile 
arms,  and  a  pair  of  hands  which  could 
quickly  and  skillfully  pluck  an  attack- 
ing ant  from  any  part  of  their  anatomy. 

The  strangest  of  all  the  tenants  were 
the  tiny,  amber-colored  roaches,  which 
climg  frantically  to  the  heads  of  the 
great  soldier  ants,  or  scurried  over  the 
tumultuous  mounds,  searching  for  a 
crevice  sanctuary.   They  were  funny. 


fat  little  beings,  wholly  blind,  yet  so- 
prranely  oonscbus  of  the  danger  that 
threatened,  and  with  only  the  sin^ 
thought  of  getting  below  the  surface  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  Attas  have 
very  few  insect  guests,  but  tiiis  cock- 
roach is  one  who  has  made  himsdf 
perfectly  at  home.  Through  century 
upon  century  he  has  become  more  and 
more  specialized  and  adapted  to  Atta 
life,  eyes  slipping  until  they  are  no  more 
than  faint  specks,  l^s  and  antouue 
changing,  gait  becoming  altered  to 
whatever  speed  and  carriage  best  suits 
little  guests  in  big  imderground  haUs 
and  galleries. 

He  and  his  race  have  evolved  unseen 
and  unnoticed  even  by  the  Maxim  po- 
licemen. But  when  nineteen  hundred 
humanly  historical  years  have  passed,  a 
man  with  a  keen  sense  of  fitness  named 
him  Little  Friend  of  the  Attas;  and  so 
for  a  few  years  more,  until  we  scientists 
give  place  to  the  next  caste,  Attaphila 
will,  all  unconsciously,  bear  a  name. 

Attaphilas  have  staked  their  whole 
gamble  of  existence  on  the  continued 
possibility  of  guestship  with  the  Attas. 
Although  they  live  near  the  fungus 
gardens,  they  do  not  feed  upon  them, 
but  gather  secretions  from  the  armored 
skin  of  the  giant  soldiers,  who  appar- 
ently do  not  object,  and  show  no  hos- 
tility to  their  diminutive  masseurs.  A 
summer-boarder  may  be  quite  at  home 
on  a  farm,  and  safe  from  all  ordinary 
dangers;  but  he  must  keep  out  of  ths 
way  of  scythes  and  nckles,  if  he  chooses 
to  haimt  the  hayfields.  And  sa  Atta- 
phila, snug  and  safe,  deep  in  the  heart 
of  the  nest,  has  to  keep  on  the  qui  tim 
when  the  ant-harvesters  come  to  glean 
in  the  fungus  gardens.  Snip,  snip,  snip, 
on  all  sides  in  the  musty  darkness,  the 
keen  mandibles  shear  the  edible  heads; 
and  though  the  little  Attaphilas  dodge 
and  run,  yet  most  of  th^n,  in  course  of 
time,  lose  part  of  an  antenna,  or  even  a 
whole  one. 
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In  comparison  with  the  Minims,  these 
queens  were  as  a  human  being  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  height. 

I  selected  one  large  queen  as  she  ap- 
peared, and  watched  her  closely.  Slow- 
ly and  with  great  effort  she  climbed  the 
steep  ascent  into  the  blazing  sunlight. 
Five  tiny  Minims  were  clinging  to  her 
body  and  wings,  all  scrubbing  and 
cleaning  as  hard  as  they  could.  She 
chose  a  clear  space,  spread  her  wings 
wide  and  flat,  stood  high  upon  her  six 
legs,  and  waited.  I  fairly  shouted  at 
this  change,  for  slight  though  it  was,  it 
worked  magic,  and  the  queen  Atta  was 
a  queen  no  more,  but  a  miniature,  strad- 
dlo-legged  aeroplane,  pushed  into  posi- 
tion, and  overrun  by  a  crowd  of  me- 
chanics,  putting  the  finishing  touches, 
tightening  the  wires,  oiling  every  pli- 
able crevice.  A  Medium  came  along, 
tugged  at  a  leg,  and  the  obliging  little 
plane  lifted  it  for  inspection.  For  three 
minutes  this  kept  up,  and  then  the 
plane  became  a  queen  and  moved  rest- 
lessly. Without  warning,  as  if  some 
irresponsible  mechanic  had  turned  the 
primed  propellers,  the  four  mighty 
wings  whirred  —  and  four  Minims  were 
hurled  head  over  heels  a  foot  away, 
snapped  from  their  positions.  The 
sound  of  the  wings  ^*as  almost  too  exact 
an  imitation  of  the  snarl  of  a  starting 
plane  —  the  comparison  ^-as  absurd  in 
its  exactness  of  timbre  and  resonance. 

It  ^"as  only  a  test,  however,  and  the 
ntoment  the  queen  became  quiet,  the 
upset  mechanics  clambered  back.  They 
crawled  beneath  her,  scraped  her  feet 
and  antennH\  licked  her  eyes  and  jail's, 
and  ^x^nt  o>*er  e\*ery  shred  of  wing- 
tissue*  Then  again  she  buzzed,  this 
tin>e  sending  only  a  single  Minim  sprawl- 
ing. Again  she  stopped,  after  lifting 
herself  an  inch,  but  inui^iately  started 
up,  and  now  rose  rather  uiiste«dily,  but 
without  pause,  and  sbwiy  ascended 
abo>'e  the  nest  and  the  primroses.  Cir- 
diiig  once«  siie  passed  through  green 


leaves  and  glowing  balls 
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riage,  as  isolated  as  she  hi 

We  have  seen  how  th< 
roaches  occasionally  cling 
ing  queen  and  so  are  tram 
new  nest.  But  the  queen 
thing  far  more  valuable, 
fully  than  ever  virgin  te 
fires,  each  departing  quee 
pouch  in  her  mouth  witi 
the  precious  fungus,  and  h 
fully  guarded  until  the  tii 
its  propagation  in  the  ne 

When  she  has  descended 
excavated  a  little  chamlx 
the  entrance,  and  for  for 
nights  labors  at  the  found 
colony.  She  plants  the 
cuttings  and  tends  it  witI 
solicitude.  The  care  and  f 
past  life  have  stored  withii 
stance  for  vast  numbers  o 
out  of  ten  that  she  la^-s  she 
her  the  strength  to  go  on  wi 
and  when  the  first  larvse  < 
too  are  fed  ^ith  surplus  ^ 
they  pupate,  and  at  the  en< 
the  first  workers  —  all  tin 
hatch.  Small  as  they  are,  I 
ness,  yet  no  education  is  i 
Spirit  of  the  Attas  infuses 
and  rest  are  the  only  thii^ 
hensible  to  them,  and  the^ 
at  once  of  fangus,  of  exca^ 
care  of  the  queen  and  eggs 
of  the  lar\iEe.  As  soon  as 
Mediums  appear,  they  bi 
into  the  upper  world,  and 
fijTSt  bit  of  green  leaf  is  < 
into  the  nest. 

The  queen  rests.  Henoi 
'  See  Alimmiie  for  J^,  It 
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as  we  know,  she  becomes  a  mere  egg- 
producing  machine,  fed  mechanically  by 
mechanical  workers,  the  food  trans- 
formed by  physiological  mechanics  into 
yolk,and  then  deposited.  The  aeroplane 
has  become  transformed  into  an  incu- 
bator. 

in 

As  we  have  seen,  an  Atta  worker  is  a 
member  of  the  most  implacable  labor- 
union  in  the  world;  he  believes  in  a 
twenty-four  hour  day,  no  pay,  no  play, 
no  rest  —  he  is  a  cog  in  a  machine- 
driven  good-for-the-greatest-number. 
After  studying  these  beings  for  a  week, 
one  longs  to  go  out  and  shout  for  kaiserg 
and  tsars,  for  selfishness  and  crime  — 
anything  as  a  relief  from  such  terrible 
unthinking  altruism.  All  Atta  workers 
are  bom  free  and  equal  —  which  is 
well;  and  they  remain  so  —  which  is 
what  a  Buddhist  priest  once  called 
gashang  (or  so  it  sounded),  and  which 
he  explained  as  a  state  where  plants  and 
animals  and  men  were  crystal-like  in 
growth  and  existence.  What  a  welcome 
sight  it  would  be  to  see  a  Medium 
mount  a  bit  oT  twig,  antennae  a  crowd  of 
Minims  about  him,  and  start  off  on  a 
foray  of  his  own! 

We  may  jeer  at  or  condemn  the  Attas 
for  their  hard-shell  existence,  but  there 
comes  to  mind,  again  and  again,  the 
wonder  of  it  all.  Are  the  hosts  of  little 
beings  really  responsible;  have  they  not 
evolved  into  a  pocket,  a  mental  cuL-de- 
sac^  a  swamping  of  individuality,  pool- 
ing their  personalities? 

And  what  is  it  they  have  gained  — 
what  pledge  of  success  in  food,  in  safety, 
in  propagation?  They  are  not  separate 
entities;  they  have  none  of  the  freedom 
of  action,  of  choice,  of  individuality,  of 
the  solitary  wasps.  They  are  the  somat- 
ic cells  of  the  body  politic,  while  deep 
within  the  nest  are  the  guarded  sexual 
cells  —  the  winged  kings  and  queens, 
which,  from  time  to  time,  exactly,  as  in 


isolated  organisms,  are  thrown  off  to 
found  new  nests.  They,  no  less  than 
the  workers,  are  parts  of  something 
more  subtle  than  visible  Attas  and 
their  material  nest.  Whether  I  go  to 
the  ant  as  sluggard,  or  myrmecologist, 
or  accidentally  via  Pterodactyl  Pups,  a 
day  spent  with  them  invariably  leaves 
me  with  my  whole  being  concentrated 
on  this  mysterious  Atta  Ego.  Call  it 
Vibration,  Aura,  Spirit  of  the  Nest,  — 
clothe  ignorance  in  whatever  term 
seemsappropriate, — we  cannot  deny  its 
existence  and  power. 

As  with  the  army  ants,  the  flowing 
lines  of  leaf-cutters  always  brought  to 
mind  great  arteries,  filled  with  pulsat- 
ing, tumbling  corpuscles.  When  an  ob- 
struction appeared,  as  a  fallen  leaf, 
across  the  great  sandy  track,  a  dozen 
or  twenty,  or  a  hundred  workers 
gathered  —  like  leuci^cytes  —  and  re- 
moved the  interfering  object.  If  I  in- 
jured a  worker  who  was  about  to  enter 
the  nest,  I  inoculated  the  Atta  organ- 
ism with  a  pernicious  foreign  body. 
Even  the  victim  himself  was  dimly 
aware  of  the  law  of  fitness.  Again  and 
again  he  yielded  to  the  call  of  the  nest, 
only  to  turn  aside  at  the  last  moment. 
From  a  normal  link  in  the  endless  Atta 
chain,  he  had  become  an  outcast  ! — 
snapped  at  by  every  passing  ant,  self- 
banished,  wandering  off  at  nightfall,  to 
die  somewhere  in  the  wilderness  of 
grass.  When  well,  an  Atta  has  relations, 
but  no  friends;  when  ill,  every  jaw  is 
against  him. 

As  I  write  this  seated  at  my  labora- 
tory table,  by  turning  down  my  lamp 
and  looking  out,  I  can  see  the  star-dust 
of  Orion's  nebula,  and  without  moving 
from  my  chair,  Rigel,  Sirius,  Capella, 
and  Betelgeuze  —  the  blue,  white,  yel- 
low, and  red  evolution  of  so-called  life- 
less cosmic  matter.  A  few  slides  from 
the  aquarium  at  my  side  reveal  an  evo- 
lutionary sequence  to  the  heavenly 
host  —  the  simplest  of  earthly  organ- 
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isms  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the 
borderland,  not  only  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, but  of  the^ne  and  of  the  many- 
celled.  First,  a  swimming  lily,  Stentor, 
a  solitary  animal  bloom,  twenty-five  to 
the  inch;  G)thiimia,  a  double  lily;  and 
Gonium,  with  a  quartette  of  cells  cling- 
ing tremulously  together  —  progressing 
unsteadily,  materially,  toward  the  rim 
of  my  field  of  vision,  and,  in  the  evo- 
lution of  earthly  life,  toward  sponges, 
peripatus,  men,  and  ants. 

I  was  interrupted  in  my  microcosmus 
just  as  it  occurred  to  me  that  Chester- 
ton would  heartily  approve  of  my  ap- 
proximation of  Sirius  and  Stentor,  of 
Capella  and  G)thumia  —  the  imiverse 
balanced.  My  attention  was  drawn 
from  the  atom  Gonium,  whose  brave 
little  spirit  was  striving  to  keep  his  foiur- 
some  one  —  a  primordial  struggle  to- 
ward unity  of  self  and  division  of  labor; 
my  consciousness  climbed  the  micro- 
scope tube  and  came  to  rest  upon  a  slim 
glass  of  amber  liquid  on  my  laboratory 


table.  A  servant  had  broi 
tail,  for  it  was  New  Year 
the  thought  came  that  t 
number  of  worthy  people 
also  approve  of  this  appi 
I  looked  at  the  small  spirit 
and  I  thought  of  my  fric 
York,  and  then  of  the  Atti 
the  laboratory.  With  my 
I  went  out  into  the  starligli 
the  usual  hosts  strugglii 
with  their  chlorophyll  b 
rushing  frantically  out  in 
jungle  for  more  and  yet  i 
My  mind  swept  back  ov 
from  star-dust  to  Kartabc 
/rom  Gonium  to  man,  and 
cutting  ants.  Andlwondi 
the  Attas  were  any  bett 
denied  the  stimulus  of  tei 
whether  I  was  any  the  ^a 
opportunity  of  refusing  a  i 
I  went  into  the  house,  vo 
to  tolerance,  to  temperan< 
pterodactyls,  and  drank  m 
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Thet  were  talking  about  an  «nbex- 
dement,  the  old  story  of  a  trusted  em- 
ployee, who  had  taken  funds  so  cleverly 
and  systematically  for  so  long  that  he 
had  come  to  look  upon  his  peculations  as 
a  part  of  his  salary.  At  last  he  had  been 
found  out.  Una  Metcalfe  remarked 
bromidically  that  people  always  were 
found  out. 

*I>o  you  suppose,'  she  asked,  *that 
anyone  ever  really  lived  a  lie  and  got 
away  with  it  —  forever,  I  mean?' 


Reggie  Forsyth  said  he  1 
an  who  did  once —  he  woi 
about  it  if  they  liked.  The 
around  the  fire,  who  had  ju 
would  eventuaUy  make  u] 
brid^  assured  him  they  di 
told  them  this  story. 

'It   happened   a   few 
Fors3rth  said,  'and  it  hapf 
way  from  here.   The  won 
wife  of  a  mill  ag^nt  in  a  liti 
turing  town.  Where  she  c 
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about  each  other.  He  was  staying  at  a 
country  house  with  people  she  knew  by 
sight  —  knew  their  traps  and  their 
grooms  when  she  saw  them  outside 
shops  in  the  town;  knew  what  the  town 
people  had  chosen  to  tell  of  them  and  of 
their  ways.  JHe  discovered  more  about 
her.  And  he  found  her  book. 

• " Masefield,  DaffodU Fields, "  he  said; 
"do  they  read  that  —  in  the  town?" 

*"No,"  she  said,  "I  read  it  —  in  the 
woods." 

*"0h,  no,  you  don't;  I  read  it  to 
you." 

*So  he  began  and  read  for  a  while; 
and  he  read  delightfully,  for  he  had  a 
pleasant  voice  and  he  loved  what  he 
read.  But  by  and  by  he  put  down  the 
book  and  they  talked  for  a  while,  of 
books  and  of  themselves  again.  It  was 
a  wonderful  day  for  her  —  a  surprise  to 
find  the  things  she  cared  for  were  loved 
by  others,  and  that  she  was  not  really 
"odd  "  at  all.  By  and  by  it  was  time  to 
go  home,  before  her  man  should  come 
from  his  work.  But  they  made  plans  for 
the  morrow,  or,  should  the  morrow  not 
be  fine,  for  the  day  after. 

*It  happened  they  were  in  for  a  spell 
of  fair  weather,  and  they  spent  long 
hours  together  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
woods.  They  read  books  together,  and 
he  told  her  of  cities  and  of  life  in  the 
cities,  and  of  people  he  knew,  people 
who  would  not  have  bored  her  and 
made  her  ill.  He  told  her  of  music,  and 
art  and  architecture,  and  stories  of 
hunting  and  balls  and  dinner-parties, 
and  about  the  women  who  hunted  and 


danced  and  dined.  But  of 
her  about  herself  —  how  lo 
and  how  lovable.  They  we 
in  love  before  long,  and 
a  curious  courage  in  her  d< 
that,  having  missed  so  mud 
not  pass  her  by. 

*Sio  they  lived  to  the  utr 
the  fair  weather  lasted.  T 
he  met  her,  he  brought  her 
from  the  garden  of  his  hos 

*"I  searched  the  gard< 
her,  "to  find  what  flower 
This  is  it." 

'So  every  day  she  wore  i 
tucked  in  her  gown. 

'At  last  the  weather  bi 
went  back  to  the  city, 
longer  could  roam  the  field 
She  drooped  like  a  flowei 
wet  autumn,  confined  to  tl 
though  nothing  ever  ail( 
much,  she  died  before  th< 
half  through! 

'Her  husband  was  be 
with  grief,  and  the  neight 
bored  her  came  and  looked 
she  was  dead.  Her  husba 
her  hands  with  yellow  ro» 

'"She  loved  them  so," 
friends;  "all  summer  loi 
them  in  her  dress."' 

'So  that,'  said  Reggie 
the  story  of  a  woman  wh 
yet  no  one  ever  knew.' 

'Yet  you  knew,*  said  T 
quickly  —  and  wished  sht 
out  her  tongue  before  she 
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of  (xod-conscious- 
aching  a  sermon  to 
J  of  Cologne.  The 
;ton,  again,  was  not 
the  vital  surge  of 
occasion  of  hearing 
after  a  long  period 
simple  normal  case 
»n  in  a  little  book  of . 
d  from  the  AUaniic 
ng  time  of  jangling 
nisery,  I  one  day, 
I  no  conscious  effort^ 
singenuous  thing  [I 
len  the  marvel  hap- 
great  rubber  band, 
tched  almost  to  the 
3  suddenly  released 
o  its  normal  condi- 
arth  were  changed 
g  was  glorious  be- 
to  some  great  cen- 
seemed  to  matter 


B,  a  barefooted  lay 
teenth  centiury,  ao- 
lony  of  the  brother- 
nbroken  and  imdis- 

Presence  of  Grod/ 
tic;  he  was  a  quiet, 
d  his  ordinary  daily 
jmed  to  his  friends 
^n,  an  illuminated 
ruptedjoy/  Simple 

he  was,  he  never- 
ough  his  experience 
linary  spaciousness 

expansive  mystical 
)parently  when  the 
ts  best.  Its  powers 
aised  to  an  unusual 
gether.  The  whole 
mulated  submerged 
3  process  of  prepar- 
ievement  is  a  severe 
but  nothing  seems 
it  of  success  than  is 


the  accomplishment  for  which  the  life 
has  been  prepared.  There  comes  to  be 
formed  within  the  person  what  Aris- 
totle called  *a  dexterity  of  soul,'  so  that 
the  person  does  with  ease  what  he  has 
become  skilled  to  do.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria called  a  fully  organized  and  spir- 
itualized person  *a  hi^rpionjzed  man' 
—  that  is,  adjusted,  organized,  and 
ready  to  be  a  transmissive  organ  for  the 
revelation  of  God.  Brother  Lawrence, 
who  was  thus  *  harmonized,'  finely  says: 
*The  most  excellent  method  which  I 
found  of  going  to  God  was  that  of  doing 
my  common  business  purely  for  the  love 
of  God.'  An  earlier  mystic  of  the  four- 
teenth century  stated  the  same  princi- 
ple in  these  words:  'It  is  my  aim  to  be 
to  the  Eternal  (xod  what  a  man's  hand 
is  to  a  man.' 

There  are  many  human  experiences 
which  carry  a  man  up  to  levels  where 
he  has  not  usually  been  before,  and 
where  he  finds  himself  possessed  of  in- 
sight and  energies  that  he  had  hardly 
suspected  were  his  until  that  moment. 
One  leaps  to  his  full  height  when  the 
right  inner  spring  is  reached.  We  are 
quite  familiar  with  the  way  in  which 
instinctive  tendenci^  in  us,  and  emo- 
tions both  egoistic  and  social,  become 
organized  under  a  group  of  ideas  and 
ideals  into  a  single  system,  which  we 
call  a  sentiment,  such  as  love,  or  patriot- 
ism, or  devotion  to  truth.  It  forms 
slowly,  and  one  hardly  realizes  that  it 
has  formed  imtil  some  occasion  unex- 
pectedly brings  it  into  full  operation, 
and  we  find  ourselves  able  with  perfect 
ease  to  overcome  the  most  powerful 
inhibitory  and  opposing  instincts  and 
habits,  which,  imtil  then,  had  usually 
controlled  us.  We  are  familiar,  too, 
with  the  way  in  which  a  well-trained 
and  disciplined  mind,  confronted  by  a 
concrete  situation,  will  sometimes, — 
alas,  not  always,  —  in  a  sudden  flash  of 
imaginative  insight,  discover  a  imi- 
versal  law  revealed  there  and  then  in 
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se  expenences  are  evi- 
orthy  of  consideration 
>  the  world's  stock  of 
xlge,  I  must  say  a  few 
lormality  or  abnormal- 
iiing  of  any  value  can 
oint  of  mystical  expe- 
ftract.  One  must  first 
te  case.  Some  instan- 
Jid  some  are  undoubt- 
Trance,  ecstasy,  and 
sual  experiences,  and, 
t  normal  occurrences, 
licate,  furthermore,  a 
dition  of  personality, 
>rmal  in  the  more  tech- 
ire  is,  however,  some- 
said  on  this  point.  It 
[  established  that  some 
hey  have  often  been 
and  religious  geniuses 
3d  in  organizing  their 
their  trail,  in  charging 
jnality  with  power,  in 
1  dynamic,  and  in  tap- 
irs of  energy  by  means 
if  occurring  in  other 
[)  doubt  be  called  path- 
al  test  here  is  a  prag- 
eems  hardly  sound  to 
ormal  if  it  has  raised 
IS  a  mystic  experience 
a  hundred-horsepower 
3  influence  has  turned 
ther  men  and  women 
(,  hopeful,  and  efficient 
lestion  of  abnormality 
IS  not  one  to  be  settled 
perficial  diagnosis, 
which  brings  spacious- 
w  interior  dimensions, 
I  the  universe, —  and 
It, —  and  capacity  to 
asks  with  patience,  en- 
jdom  may  quite  intelli- 
normal,  though  to  an 
r  it  may  look  like  what 
a  trance  of  hysteria,  a 
ition,  or  hypnosis  by 


auto-suggestion.  It  should  be  added, 
however,  as  I  have  already  said,  that 
mystical  experience  is  not  confined  to 
these  extremer  types.  They  may  or  may 
not  be  pathological.  The  calmer  and 
more  restrained  stages  of  mysticism 
are  more  important  and  significant,  and 
are  no  more  marked  with  the  stigma  of 
hysteria  than  is  love-making,  enjoy- 
ment of  music,  devotion  to  altruistic 
causes,  risking  one's  life  for  one's  coun- 
try, or  any  lofty  experience  of  value. 

m 

We  come  at  length  to  the  central 
question  of  our  consideration:  Do  mys- 
tical experiences  settle  anything?  Are 
they  purely  subjective  and  one-sided, 
or  do  they  prove  to  have  objective  ref- 
erence and  so  to  be  two-sided?  Do  they 
take  the  experient  across  the  chasm  that 
separates  *self*  from  *other'?  Mystical 
experience  undoubtedly  feels  as  if  it  had 
objective  reference.  It  comes  to  the  indi- 
vidual with  indubitable  authority.  He 
is  certain  that  he  has  foimd  something 
other  than  himself.  Hehasanunescapa^ 
ble  conviction  that  he  is  in  contact  and 
commerce  with  reality  beyond  the  mar- 
gins of  his  personal  self.  'A  tremendous 
muchness  is  suddenly  revealed/  as 
William  James  once  put  it. 

We  do  not  get  very  far  when  we  un-% 
dertake  to  reduce  knowledge  to  an  ) 
affair  of  sense-experience.  *  They  reckon 
ill  who  leave  me  out,'  can  be  said  by  the 
organized,  personal,  creative  mind  as 
truly  as  by  Brahma.  There  are  many 
forms  of  human  experience  in  which  the 
data  of  the  senses  are  so  vastly  trans- 
cended that  they  fail  to  furnish  any 
real  explanation  of  what  occurs  in  con- 
sciousness. This  is  true  of  all  our  expe- 
riences of  voZti^,  which  apparently  spring 
out  of  synthetic  or  sjrnoptic  activities  of 
the  mind,  that  is,  activities  in  which  the 
mind  is  unified  and  creative.  The  vibra^ 
tions  of  ether  that  bombard  the  rods 
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oncrete  lives,  are  never 
ivior-beings/  We  have 
)ns,  and  *  that  is  the  end 
■sons  — and  they  are  by 
-minded  individuals  — 
fiat  they  have  contact 
ithin,  as  they  are  that 
iences  of  a  world  out- 
rhomas  Aquinas,  who 
d  nor  in  doctrine  leaned 
m,  though  he  was  most 
nonized  man,'  and  who 
)ned  the  vision  of  (xod 
nd  death,  nevertheless 
ce  two  years  before  he 
e  him  put  hiis  pen  and 
shelf  and  never' write 

his  Summa  Theologies. 
^minded  of  the  inoom- 
s  great  work,  and  was 
with  it,  he  replied,  *I 
^hich  makes  all  that  I 
»k  small  to  me/ 

possible  that  there  is  a 
tual  reality  upon  which 

open  inward  as  inlets 
a. 

e  crescent  sea-beach 
I  is  new  and  thin, 
high  yearnings 
nd  surging  in  — 
t  mystic  ocean 
oot  has  trod  — 
Qging, 
it  God. 

)erfectly  sane  and  ten- 
3  with  no  proved  and 
cts  in  the  nature  either 
or  of  mind.  It  seems, 
the  mystic  that  there 
that  he  has  found  it  as 
>us  found  San  Salvador, 
^rience  is  a  truth-telling 

that  it  is  truth-telling 
e  reference,  is  the  mys- 
claiming  that  he  has 
rs  (jod?  One  does  not 
try  wide  and  extensive 


student  of  mystical  experience  to  dis- 
cover what  a  meagre  stock  of  knowled^,d 
the  genuine  mystic  reports.  William 
James's  remarkable  experience  in  the 
Adirondack  woods  very  well  illustrates 
the  type.  It  had,  he  says,  *an  intense 
significance  of  some  sort,  if  one  could 
only  tell  the  significance.  ...  In  point 
of  fact,  I  can't  find  a  single  word  for  all 
that  significance  and  don't  know  what 
it  was  significant  of,  so  that  it  remains  a 
mere  boulder  of  impression.'  At  a  later 
date  James  refers  to  that  'extraor- 
dinary vivacity  of  man's  psychological 
commerce  with  something  ideal  that 
feels  a$  if  it  were  also  actual.'  The 
greatest  of  all  the  fourteenth-century 
mystics,  Meister  Eckhart,  could  not 
put  his  impression  into  words  or  ideas. 
What  he  found  was  a  'wilderness  of  the 
Godhead  where  nor  one  is  at  home'  — 
that  is,  an  Object  with  no  particular, 
differentiated,  concrete  characteristics. 
It  was  not  an  accident  that  so  many  of 
'the  mystics  hit  upon  the  via  negcMva^ 
the  way  of  negation,  or  that  they  called 
their  discovery  *the  divine  Dark.' 

Whatever  your  mind  comes  at, 
I  tell  you  flat, 
God^  is  not  that. 

Mystical  experience  does  not  supply 
concrete  information.  It  does  not  bring 
new  finite  facts,  new  items  that  can  be 
used  in  a  description  of  'the  scenery 
and  circumstance'  of  the  realm  beyond 
Qur  sense-horizons.  It  is  the  awareness 
of  a  Presence,  the  consciousness  of  a 
Beyond,  the  discovery,  as  James  put  it, 
that  *  we  are  continuous  with  a  More  of 
the  same  quality,  which  is  operative  in 
us  and  in  touch  with  us.' 

The  most  striking  effect  of  such  ex- 
perience is  not  new  fact-knowledge,  not 
new  items  of  empirical  information,  but 
new  moral  energy,  heightened  convic- 
tion, increased  caloric  quality,  enlarged 
spiritual  vision,  an  unusual  radiant 
power  of  life.  In  short,  the  whole  per- 
sonality, in  the  case  of  the  constructive 
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>r  have  found  God, 
of  spiritual  reality, 
lew  stock  of  knowl- 
lostic  secret,  which 
is  to  be  seen  rather 
iritual  fruits  which 
the  experience, 
beauty  or  of  truth 
»  analysis  as  much 
God  does.  These 
bjective  standing- 
psychology.  They 
he  world  of  sjmce. 
idequate  causal  ex- 
Lve  their  ground  of 
kind  of  world  than 
ical  order,  a  world 
titative  masses  of 
!*hese  experiences  ofj 
real  for  experienced 
nake  very  clear  the  ] 
depths  and  cajmci-  I 
the  normal  human  / 
it  usually  recognize/ 
/e  scant  and  imperJ 
iir  textbooks.  Our 
r  full  range,  in  other 
tort  of  contact  and 
1  eternal  nature  of 
Ein  atoms  and  mole- 
►wly  and  gradually 
led,  through  finite 
>ral  forms,  to  inter- 
nth  and  goodness, 
ice,  are  as  ineffable 
as  is  the  mystic's 
Plato  often  speaks 
ments  of  experience 
le  naked  vision  of 
done,  separate  and 
and  his  myths  are 
,  as  J.  A.  Stewart 
thers  to  experience 
I  beauty  that  *does 


not  grow  nor  perish,  is  without  increase 
or  diminution  and  endures  for  everlast- 
ing.' But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  however 
exalted  heavenly  and  enduring  beauty 
may  be  in  its  essence,  we  know  what 
it  is  only  as  it  appears  in  fair  forms  of 
objects,  of  body,  of  soul,  of  actions; 
in  harmonious  blending  of  sounds  or 
colors;  in  well-ordered  or  happily  com- 
bined groupings  of  many  aspects  in  one 
unity,  which  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  Truth 
and  moral  goodness  always  transcend 
our  attainments,  and  we  sometimes  feel- 
that  the  very  end  and  goal  of  life  is  the 
pursuit  of  that  truth  or  that  goodness 
which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard. 
But  whatever  truth  we  do  attain,  or 
whatever  goodness  we  do  achieve,  is  al- 
ways concrete.  Truth  is  just  this  one 
more  added  fact  that  resists  all  attempt 
to  doubt  it.  Goodness  is  just  this  sim- 
ple everyday  deed  that  reveals  a  heroic 
spirit  and  a  brave  venture  of  faith  in  the 
midst  of  difficulties. 

So,  too,  the  mystic  knowledge  of  God 
is  not  some  esoteric  communication, 
supplied  through  trance  or  ecstasy;  it 
is  an  intuitive  personal  touch  with  God, 
felt  to  be  the  essentially  real,  the  bursts 
ing  forth  of  an  intense  love  for  Him, 
which  heightens  all  the  cajmcities  and 
activities  of  life,  followed  by  the  slow 
laboratory  effects  which  verify  it.  *A11 
I  could  never  be'  now  is.  It  seems  pos- 
sible to  stand  the  universe  —  even  to  do 
something  toward  the  transformation 
of  it.  The  bans  get  read  for  that  most 
difficult  of  all  marriages,  the  marriage 
of  the  possible  with  the  actual,  the  ideal 
with  the  real.  And  if  the  experience 
does  not  prove  that  the  soul  has  found 
God,  it  at  least  does  this:  it  makes  the 
soul  feel  that  proofs  of  God  are  wholly 
lumecessary. 
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?  is  printed  on  some  page  of  a  now 
otten  volume:  — 

The  cry  of  "The  Christian  to  the 
is!"  resounded  everywhere  through 
dark  streets/ 

he  pSLge  was  probably  describing 
reign  of  the  Emp>eror  Nero,  and  was 
dbly  written  by  Sienkiewicz,  though 
:  is  no  matter  here, 
he  little  boy  who  read  it,  and  went 
ed  immediately  afterward,  lay  alone 
L  long  time — or  at  least  what  seem- 
i  long  time  —  in  a  p>erfectly  dark 
room,  hearing  that  terrible  cry. 
Eime  to  him  in  a  dozen  forms,  but 
i  distinctly  articulate.  There  was 
rge  clock  below,  at  the  stairs'  foot, 
;h  ticked  it;  somewhere  in  the  fields 
lide  a  cow  bellowed  it  defiantly  into 
dark  universe;  a  lonely  whip-poor- 
down  by  the  river  somewhere 
jnted  it  with  equal  intervals, 
was  the  very  worst  night  of  that 
3  boy's  life.  Never  afterward  was 
[uite  so  frightened.  He  believed,  a 
3  arrogantly,  may  be,  that  he  was 
iristian,  and,  of  course,  he  was  sure 
ons.  To  these  facts,  add  that  un- 
able quality  which  the  dark  pos- 
3S,  even  for  an  animal,  and  you  have 
:he  simplest  reasoning  a  truly  ter- 
ng  situation.  For  it  is  a  terrifying 
ition  to  be  alone  in  the  dark,  a  very 
II  Christian,  and  hear  a  horde  of 
)arians  shrieking  for  your  life.  It 
rrifying,  and  it  is  childish,  and  it  is 
npeccably  reasonable  as  arithmetic, 
f  course,  to  the  adult  mind  that  last 
ity,  the  rationality,  is  not  self-evi- 
:;  but  that  is  because  the  adult  mind 


cannot  recapture  firm  faith  i 
orthodoxy  or  shed  its  acquir( 
edge  of  the  scarcity  of  lions, 
ing  these  two  feats  as  acco 
certainly  the  perfect  reasona 
that  terror  is  undeniable,  i 
afraid  of  being  thrown  to  the 
knows  that  he  is  defenselessb 
such  a  fate  and  that  there  is  s 
and  immediate  supply  of  lio 
small  boy  was  not,  as  his  eld 
have  assured  him,  groundless 
ed.  He  was  ignorant,  very,  an 
things  —  of  zoology,  of  the 
customs  of  theological  dispul 
was  not  in  the  least  irratic 
fright  was  childish,  but  it  vi 
any  correct  sense  unreasonal 
That  so  simple  a  conclusioi 
any  demonstration  shows  the 
the  evil  —  this  confounding  < 
reasonable  with  the  childish, 
terms  have  become  positive 
synonymous.  The  two  adjec 
out  in  any  casual  talk  like  the 
rels  of  a  dhot-gun.  It  would 
accurate,  however,  to  say  1 
are  in  antithesis.  For  exampl 
question  is  rather  whether 
any  reasonable  fears,  excepi 
fears.  It  is  this  that  gives  tl 
unequaled  poignancy.  They 
the  imagination,  but  the  vei 
reason  itself.  They  cannot  1 
away,  because  they  have  all 
ments  on  their  side.  Not  Soci 
self  that  night  could  have  reas 
little  boy  into  serenity.  He 
alarmed  at  the  horrible  possi 
his  merciless  logic,   until   c 
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r  probability  to  his 
-  a  faultlessly  logi- 
the  result  was  ab- 
^  was  the  defect  of 
^as  helpless  in  that 
acquire  only  what 
im.  Beyond  that 
)f  his  method  —  a 
only  children  and 

)en  these  two  class- 
,  between  children 
lich  has  become  the 
^servationsy  is,  in- 
of  chance.  It  is  as 
t)vious.  Each  con- 
telligible  universe, 
led  to  explain,  at* 
;  to  order  by  the 
1.  The  central  ef- 
[ler  is  precisely  the 
he  child  becomes  a 
quires  experience, 
hy,  superstitions, 
complishes  his  few 
losopher  commits 
i  age,  according  to 
I  convictions.    As 

a  child  who  has 
)her  is  a  child  who 
le  Pauline  admoni- 
ay  childish  things 
-not,  at  least,  in 
ildish  of  all  things, 
lost  obvious  of  ob- 
pe  of  philosopher 
and  carries  about 
Dart  of  a  child  has 
►  in  the  most  popu- 
ige  that  the  equal- 
Dn,  the  philosophy 
ed  an  equally  gen- 
'haps  the  explana- 

have  so  recently 

who  has  ever  en- 
less  rationalism  of 
3  failed  to  mark  it. 
dant  of  that  small 


boy  with  the  lions,  then  grown  to  thirl 
years  and  more,  had  such  an  exp 
rience.  It  was  terrifying;  but  ho 
absurd,  how  beyond  all  reasonable  e: 
planation  appears  this  adult  terror  - 
occurring,  too,  not  in  the  darkness  of 
lonely  bedroom,  but  in  the  mild  aftei 
noon  light  of  a  nursery  —  by  compar 
son  with  that  earlier  one. 

It  was  exactly  mid-afternoon  in  Ma 
that  he,  a  grown-up  Christian  nov 
was  thrown  into  the  arena  of  his  growr 
up  fear,  a  nursery,  to  three  little  lion 
seated  about  a  sort  of  Gulliver' 
Travels  table  before  a  window.  Th 
mother  of  these  lions  stood  in  the  dooi 
way. '  The  poor  Christian  stood  in  th 
middle  of  the  floor  being  looked  at,  nc 
at  all  angrily,  only  thoroughly.  Th 
mother  of  the  lions  looked  anxiousl 
at  the  group  about  the  table.  Then  sh 
turned  a  tranquil  glance  for  an  instar 
to  the  Christian.  So,  exactly,  migh 
some  Imperial  Roman,  lolling  on  velvet 
covered  marble,  have  glanced  down  a 
the  terrible  sands.  And  just  as  tha 
one  might,  for  a  brief  instant  of  bore 
indecision,  have  looked  at  his  thum 
before  deciding  'up'  or  *down,*  s 
she  glanced  at  her  wrist  with  its  tin; 
watch. 

'I  shall  be  back,'  she  said  evenl}< 
'about  six.' 

It  was  then  about  five.  So  it  was  dis 
tinctly,  'Thumbs  down.' 

Then  she  went  out,  closing  the  doo 
behind  her  —  chaining  it  possibl)' 
And  the  lions  sat  implacable. 

When,  at  a  little  before  six,  —  sh 
was  not  so  heartless  as  she  appeared,  — 
the  door  was  unbarred,  it  was  a  trul; 
exhausted  man  who  was  released.  Hi 
was  exhausted  because  no  adult  cai 
live  in  the  rarefied  air  of  pure  truth 
purged  of  every  uncertainty  that  \n 
terrogation  can  detect,  for  that  lengtl 
of  time  without  exhaustion.  He,  like  ai 
air-pilot  at  altitude,  must  get  down  fo 
a  few  lungfulls  of  earth-contaminate< 
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atmosphere,  or  die.  Only  children  and 
philosophers  can  do  otherwise. 

Yet  this  man's  ordeal  had  been  a 
light  one.  He  had  been  set  three  tasks. 
First,  he  had  been  asked  to  sing.  He 
could  n't  sing;  but  then,  neither  could 
the  children.  He  had  been  taught  the 
fact  by  experience.  Innocent  of  experi- 
ence, their  ecstasy  during  ten  repeti- 
tions of  *  My  Country,  't  is  of  Thee '  was 
exquisite.  His  mortification  was  un- 
necessary, unreasonable,  and  painful. 

Failing  completely  to  explain  his  lack 
of  voice,  he  was  asked  to  tell  a  story. 
Now  it  happened,  that  whatever  self- 
respect  he  had  he  had  won  for  himself 
by  the  belief  that  he  could  tell  stories 
and  by  the  stories  he  had  told.  In  fact, 
he  was  a  story-teller  by  trade.  It  might 
be  well  to  explain  that  the  situation  as 
it  stood  then  was  caused  by  the  mother 
of  the  lions,  who  was  his  hostess  for 
that  week-end  and  rather  at  a  loss  to 
dispose  of  him,  suggesting,  — 

'I  have  to  meet  Elizabeth  on  the 
5.35.  Why  don't  you  go  up  and  tell  the 
children  stories.  I  am  sure  you  would 
tell  such  wonderful  ones.' 

He  remembered  later  that  he  had 
thought  he  would  —  would,  that  is, 
tell  wonderful  ones.  He  even  had  a 
remnant  of  such  confidence  after  the 
failure  of  *My  Country,  't  is  of  Thee.' 

So  he  started  off  gallantly  at  the  com- 
mand, *  Tell  us  a  story,'  with  *  Well,  once 
upon  a  time — ' 

In  three  sentences  he  had  lost  his 
audience.  In  ten  he  had  disgusted 
them.  They  were,  on  the  whole,  polite 
about  it,  though  not  obscurely  cir- 
cuitous. They  merely  said,  — 

*  We're  going  to  play  Alps.' 

Fortunately  they  let  him  be  the 
mountain.  He  possessed  superior  quali- 
fications for  timt  rdle. 

So  he  lay  for  the  better  part  of  an 
hour  covered  by  a  white  table-cloth, 
and  was  an  Alp,  while  disregarding  feet 
trampled  on  his  diminished  head.   In 


that  way,  at  the  last,  he  acl 
cess  of  a  sort.  But  to  be  o 
tain  in  a  nursery  is  not 
experience. 

When  at  last  he  lifted  a  < 
table-cloth  and  peered  ou 
turned  hostess,  all  vanity  h 
that  man.  There  was  an  an 
holism  about  his  attitude  o: 
He  had  been  brought  low 
less  logic  that  seemed  to  st 
mene'  upon  his  forehead.  1 
tested,  soul  and  body,  and 
body.  He  had  been  subje 
dreadful  and  merciless  ai 
many  of  whose  celebrated  ] 
have  justly  suffered  death  i 
of  outraged  humanity,  — 
judgment  which,  taking  m 
the  nobler,  though  abortive 
mankind,  their  capacity  fo 
dauntless  aspiration,  their 
and  sympathy,  the  myste 
imagination,  will  accept  oi 
cash  of  Reason. 

*  Well,  how  did  you  like  i 
hostess  as  they  went  dowi 

If  he  had  answered  fran 
lence  of  his  feeling,  of  his 
ment,  would  possibly  hav< 
the  length  of  the  flight  of  ! 
is  the  way  her  children  woi 
swered  her. 

He  managed  to  preserve 
of  truth,  however,  by  repl 
was  one  of  the  most  instri 
noons  of  his  life. 

It  was  a  just  answer.  1 
tion  has  confirmed  it.  A 
assailants  were  unconscio 
acts.  Like  himself  thirty  > 
they  were  the  victims  of  tl 
And  that  method  was  the  o 
knew.  Strip  any  human  sc 
perience,  of  the  sympathy 
by  suffering,  of  the  aspi 
springs  only  from  watchini 
ings  of  others,  of  the  humili 
failure  can  teach  —  what 
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rue,  the  infants  were 
terribly  they  were 
}  free  from  the  prej- 
tice,  unsoftened  by 
with  mechanical  ac- 
the  qualifications  of 
•t  of  a  human  soul, 
[enied  that,  the  more 
9  especially  one  has 
irately  one  reasons, 
itude  of  the  child's 
ts  his  elders,  it  is  its 
%fard  terrible  is  ter- 
of  his  accuracy,  of 
is  perfect  unconcern 
t  truth.  Surely,  to 
\  sp>ent  in  such  oom- 
uctive,  is  not  to  ex- 
of  even  their  rigid 

er  was  not  daunted, 
ler. 


'Yes,'  she  agreed  as  her  feet  touched 
the  bottom  step.  'Aren't  they  fas- 
cinating?' 

That  was  the  fatal  step  too  far,  the 
famous  little  bit  of  the  too-much. 
There  is  the  story  of  the  man  who  de- 
veloped feliphobia  fainting  at  the  sound 
of  a  purr,  or  the  touch  of  fur,  and  ex- 
plained his  aversion  on  the  grounds 
that  'cats  can  only  reason.'  There  is  a 
difference  between  an  association  that 
is  instructive  and  one  that  fascinates. 

*I  love  to  watch  their  little  minds 
grow,'  she  finished  happily. 

The  remark,  somehow,  instantly 
called  up  a  picture  of  this  most  delights 
ful  gentle  human  being,  spending  her 
life  gloating  over  the  gradual  and  in- 
evitable deterioration  of  her  offspring 
—  like  some  distraught  marksman  en- 
thusiastically calculating  the  increas- 
ing error  of  his  rifle. 


:OURTSHIP  AFTER  MARRIAGE 


"ead  with  pious  mis- 
narchism,  by  Emma 
ined  —  as  I  expected 
objectionable,  wild, 
t  it  also  contained 
ing  observations  and 
leeply  impressed  by 
^r  on  marriage,  in 
rotested  against  the 
^r  modem  social  and 
ns  in  the  United 
r  in  New  England, 
are  denied  the  nat^ 
lerhood.  A  painful 
of  the  many  thou- 
Led,  atrophied  wom- 
out  their  lives  un- 
k1  of  their  rightful 


Statistics  show  that  one  out  of  every 
twelve  women  remains  unmarried  be- 
tween the  years  of  forty-five  and  sixty- 
four;  one  out  of  ten  between  thirty-five 
and  forty-four;  and  one  out  of  five 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty-four. 
Among  the  men,  one  out  of  ten  remains 
immarried  between  the  ages  of  forty- 
five  and  sixty-four;  one  out  of  six  be- 
tween thirty-five  and  forty-four;  and 
one  out  of  every  three  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty-four.  Something  must 
be  decidedly  wrong  with  our  civiliza- 
tion, to  permit  such  a  state  of  affairs. 

It  is  evident  that  this  extraordinary 
problem  concerns  the  unmarried  man 
quite  as  much  as  the  unmarried  woman. 
The  man  who  has  never  known  the  dig- 
nity, the  responsibilities,  and  the  deep 
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atisfaction  of  fatherhood  is  also  an 
Ltrophied,  abnormal  member  of  society. 
Vs  an  unreconciled  bachelor,  I  have 
vrestled  hard  with  the  problem  and 
lave  reached  certain  conclusions,  which, 
[  fear,  are  regarded  by  some  of  my 
'riends  as  most  heretical. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  economic 
conditions  are  partly  responsible  for 
iiis  abnormal -situation;  but  I  believe 
liat  this  difficulty  could  be  surmounted 
vithout  much  trouble  if  it  were  not  for 
)ther  much  more  serious  influences. 
The  necessity  of  earning  a  living,  in 
>rder  to  care  for  dependents;  the  strug- 
gle to  acquire  an  education  in  law  and 
nedicine,  as  well  as  in  other  professions 
—  all  this  often  comp>els  a  lamentable 
lelay,  or  an  indefinite  postponement,  of 
narriage.  This  delay  is  itself  frequently 
;ragic  in  the  strain  of  inhibitions  and 
he  consequent  ills  it  imposes  on  both 
exes,  at  the  time  when  Nature  is  call- 
ng  imperatively  for  her  unquestioned 
ights. 

But  I  am  thinking  primarily  of  those 
vho  never  marry,  who  bravely  put  up 
L  cheerful  front,  but  whose  hearts  are 
lever  free  from  a  sense  of  irremediable 
OSS.  I  am  thinking  of  those  who  can- 
lot  stand  this  strain,  and  who  collapse, 
either  mentally  or  morally.  Economic 
easons  may  in  some  cases  absolutely 
)reclude  marriage;  but  I  believe  that 
»ther  causes  are  of  much  greater  weight. 

First  of  all,  I  accuse  the  spirit  of  Puri- 
anism  for  having  fostered  a  false  atti- 
ude  toward  the  sex-instinct.  Many  a 
)oy  and  girl  brought  up  in  a  Puritan 
environment  have  come  to  regard  the 
irst  attractions  of  sex  as  something 
itterly  unholy.  They  have  resisted 
hese  inclinations  and  brooded  morbidly 
>ver  them,  until  they  have  felt  damned 
)eyond  redemption.  They  have  turned 
o  ascetic  discipline  and  severe  tor- 
nents  of  the  soul,  until  their  outlook 
las  become  badly  distorted,  even  at 
imes  to  the  extreme  of  insanity. 


These  unhappy  victims  o 
ism  have  been  prevented  fi 
ing  that  Nature  is  only  askin 
that  she  rejoices  in  the  instin 
lations  of  sex;  that  adolesc 
natural  as  breathing,  and  m 
too  long  ignored. 

Among  simple  primitive 
have  mercifully  been  sparec 
shadow  of  Puritanism  on  the 
tions,  the  process  of  matii 
reproduction  is  rightly  regan 
ture's  richest  gift.  They  do  i 
Nature  by  pleading  for  a  del 
guilty  when  obeying  the  imj 
mands  of  mature  adolescen< 
that  matter,  even  our  Puritai 
were  in  this  respect  more  n 
more  moral  than  is  the  case 
favoring  early  marriages  ai 
coming  the  rather  abundan 
of  such  unions. 

Puritanism,  in  its  peculiar 
of  moral  purity  and  its  gloomy 
to  marriage,  has  created  a 
mosphere  in  which  it  is  i 
difficult  for  men  and  womei 
naturally.  There  is  a  restra 
prudery  that  render  courtsh 
or  illicit  love  easy.  Desperate 
are  necessary  under  such  < 
Severe  admonitions  or  cruel  j 
kill  budding  affections  or  p 
acts  not  infrequently  unfoi 
their  consequences. 

And  this  preposterous  att 
after  marriage,  when  man^i 
mother  finds  herself  condei 
painful  reticence  and  evasior 
when  she  should  be  boldly  e 
her  supreme  realization  of 
greatest  miracle.  Puritanism 
ed  to  associate  with  this 
something  abhorrent  and  sh 
remember  how  I  once  shocke 
by  remarking  that  one  of  ou 
was  expecting  a  baby;  and 
on,  she  admitted  her  inabilit} 
stand  why  she  should  have  fel 
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irse,  was.  this  strange 
nism,  which  has  cast 
the  most  joyous  and 
mankind. 

inism  I  accuse  the 
;ism  —  an  odd  part- 
'  rendering  marriage 
eve.  Poetry  and  fic- 
heir  worst  to  foster 
concerning  love  and 
;hers,  moralists,  psy- 
iters  of  various  kinds 
represent  the  sex-in- 
i  unreal.  The  native 
been  sicklied  o'er  by 
of  thought.  Youths 
attended  theoretical 
x)ndence  schools  on 
trimony.  They  have 
o  subject  their  emo- 
id  microscope,  to  try 
alysis  whether  these 
icribed  in  the  books. 
)d  to  be  hypercritical 
t  that  they  become 
KJtive.  And  all  the 
9arts  may  have  been 
ich  other  in  vain!  In 
reat  romance,  for  the 
Lg  for  courtship,  they 
ifused  and  hysterical 
Jay  on  each  other's 
hing  is  bound  to  hap- 
ppens  is  too  often  a 
is  scornful  of  play- 
i  of  the  heart,  and 
ilties  on  the  actors. 
)ut  have  a  grudge 
nticism,  which  blinds 
and  imp>els  them  to 
uiiSt  in  an  utterly  un- 
lectual  creation. 
J  Feminist  movement 
wildering  society  re- 
tions  of  the  sexes, 
omen,  in  their  devo- 
bm  to  the  cause  of 
.Ve  practically  taken 
like  nuns.   At  least. 


the  effect  is  the  same,  by  reason  of  the 
emphasis  they  place  on  the  entering  of 
women  into  the  various  professions, 
their  right  to  economic  independence, 
and  their  obligation  to  demonstrate 
their  absolute  freedom.  The  making  of 
a  home,  the  rearing  of  children,  seem  to 
be  regarded  by  the  Feminists  as,  at 
best,  nothing  but  an  evil  necessity,  to 
be  borne  under  protest  and  to  be  avoid- 
ed if  possible.  This  attitude  in  some 
amounts  virtually  to  an  angry  revolt 
against  Nature  for  having  been  out- 
rageously unjust  in  placing  a  heavier 
burden  on  women  than  on  men.  The* 
way  some  of  these  Feminists  talk  would 
lead  one  to  infer  that  they  desired  leg- 
islation from  on  high,  to  impose  on  men 
part  of  the  task  of  bearing  children! 

Another  and  more  sinister  effect  of 
Feminism  has  been  the  hideous  reac- 
tion of  the  argument  against  a  double 
standard  of  morality  for  men  and  wo- 
men. Instead  of  inducing  men  to  be 
more  moral,  the  tendency  would  seem 
decidedly  to  make  women  more  lax, 
and  even  cynical  on  the  subject.  I  have 
known  women  who,  ignoring  the  sen- 
tentious and  incontrovertible  argument 
of  Franklin  concerning  the  double 
standard,  have  frankly  asserted  the 
right  of  a  woman  to  have  her  'fling*  as 
well  as  a  man.  There  are  various  sets 
where  an  amused  tolerance  condones 
moral  delinquencies,  or  fosters  a  most 
dangerous  attitude  toward  marriage. 
As  in  the  case  of  certain  social  or  stage 
celebrities,  marriage  becomes  a  joke,  or 
a  meanin^ess  formality,  well  character- 
ized by  a  shrewd  Turkish  observer  as 
*  consecutive  polygamy.' 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  and  in  fact  is  to  be 
expected,  that,  after  this  exaggerated 
movement  of  protest  by  the  Feminists 
has  spent  its  force,  we  shall  have  a  re- 
turn to  a  sane  and  natural  attitude  to- 
ward the  marriage  relation  and  all  that 
it  implies  in  obligations  and  ultimate 
contentment. 
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And  out  of  Puritanism,  Romanti- 
sm,  and  Feminism,  as  well  as  from  pre- 
liling  economic  conditions,  have  grown 
ise  standards  of  happiness.  Nature 
lys  to  a  man  and  woman:  'Unite, 
lake  a  home,  have  children,  cherish 
lem,  and  build  for  their  future,  if  you 
ould  know  true  contentment.'  Mod- 
m  civilization  says:  *Do  not  think  of 
larriage  until  after  you  have  had  a 
iiance  to  enjoy  yourselves  in  a  life  of 
idependence;  until  you  have  sufficient 
leans,  a  fine  house,  an  automobile  or 
^o,  and  a  mate  with  whom  to  continue 
our  good  time.  Do  not  think  of  hav- 
ig  children  if  they  interfere  in  the  least 
ith  your  good  time;  certainly  do  not 
ave  more  than  one  or  two.  And  do 
ot  stay  married  for  a  moment  if  any- 
[ling  disagreeable  occurs  to  mar  your 
appiness.' 

Or  many  a  high-minded  young  man 
r  girl  is  thinking  of  p>erfect  bliss  in 
larriage,  of  an  ideal  union  of  kindred 
3uls,  that  will  ensure  eternal  harmony 
nd  contentment.  Their  conception  of 
omestic  happiness  is  too  exacting  and 
nreal;  it  cannot  allow  for  strain  and 
tress.  It  renders  marriage  either  more 
ifficult  to  achieve  or  impossible  to 
laintain. 

I  recall  an  observation  by  a  statesman 
f  note,  when  addressing  a  group  of 
oUege  girls,  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
luch  better  for  a  woman  never  to 
larry  than  to  marry  unhappily.  This 
ounds  rather  reasonable,  but  requires, 
rst  of  all,  a  clear  definition  of  married 
appiness.  Such  a  definition,  under 
fiodem  conditions,  is  becoming  increas- 
igly  difficult.  Many  a  girl  would  be 
endered  unhappy  by  being  deprived  of 
ertain  comforts  and  privileges  she  has 
njoyed  in  her  home.  At  least,  she  may 
hink  so,  and  thus  avoid  matrimony 
nd,  very  probably,  miss  true  happi- 
less.  Other  girls,  who  could  readily 
ndure  such  privations,  may  be  made 
ciiserably  unhappy  to  discover  that  their 


glorious  ideal  of  n 
fully  realized. 

Here  is  the  diffi< 
tutes  true  happines 
tentment?  Many  i 
have  learned  the  ar 
ing  in  accordance  ¥ 
Nature.  They  have 
standards  of  happu 
civilization  in  liter 
lege,  and  social  co 
tesquely  false.  Yes, 
sessing  that  grea 
understanding  heart 
preme  happiness  t 
round,  the  daily  tasl 
loyalties  and  lovin 
known  women  whot 
have  enabled  them 
fearful  humiliation 
unworthy  husbanc 
redeem  them  to  a 
sanctified  and  recc 
have  known  men  i 
tenderness  have  enc 
thoughtless  wives,  1 
their  follies,  yes,  thi 
have  brought  them 
and  sane  realizatic 
ment.  I  have  seen  s 
learn,  through  the 
married  life,  that  th 
after  all,  lies  in  saci 
principle  of  our  W< 
the  obligation  to  b 
home  is  the  comers 
tion  and  of  true  coi 

In  the  light  of  thi 
ness  I  venture  to  re 
observation  on  mai 
man  to  whom  I  ha' 
better  by  far  to  hi 
with  the  ills  and  8 
hood  than  to  live 
blessedness.  To  li\ 
ed,  though  with  n 
many  a  chagrin,  is 
to  living  in  relative 
opposition  to  Natu 
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ti  to  view  with  dis- 
ain  tendencies  of 
The  mode  of  dress 
ban  discloses  fem- 
iance  that  exacts 

familiarities;  the 
s  sexual  emotions 
amentable  as  it  is, 
irded  in  part  as  a 

imnatural  oondi- 
itated  against  the 
»f  the  sexes.  It  is  a 
im  should  swing  so 
3US  extreme;  but  I 
lay  yet  find  a  gold- 
result  in  a  greater 

»Ln  I  find  on  the 
tlantic,  where  the 
riage  are  regarded 
iirally  than  on  this 
3re  —  nature,  par- 
;eneral  —  unites  to 
ople  to  mate  and 
aerated  intellectual 
lantic  fancies,  no 
;and  in  the  way  of 
le  'cosmic  urge/ 
of  Europeans  of 
I,  marriage  is  rela- 
en  delayed  for  one 
It  is  erroneous  to 
ital  marriages  are 
negotiations,  irre- 
iments  and  prefer- 
;tly  concerned.  If 
e  should  not  coin- 
her  side  may  freely 
o.  I  recall  several 
ig  away  from  Ger- 
cluded  by  this  fact 
nces  from  an  early 
5  time  arrived  that 
Ty,  it  was  a  simple 
>me  folks  know  of 
turn  found  it  easy 
ord  to  someone  in 
»,  who  likewise  had 
part  in  the  making 


of  a  home.  When  the  prospective  lovers 
came  together,  there  was  no  constraint, 
either  of  Puritanism  or  of  Romanticism. 
On  their  finding  each  other  congenial, 
the  engagement  was  shortly  entered 
into,  and  marriage  followed  soon  after. 
In  the  cases  I  have  in  mind  there  was 
every  evidence  in  later  years  of  tender 
devotion  and  contentment. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  that  I 
am  arguing  in  favor  of  marriages  de 
convenance  as  against  sentiment  and 
romance.  There  is  nothing  finer  than 
some  of  the  truly  romantic  and  idyllic 
courtships  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
witness.  The  grande  passion  does  come 
to  some,  and  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  I 
am  merely  arguing  that  where  such  ex- 
traordinary experiences  seem  unhkely 
or  unattainable,  —  as  I  fear  -they  are 
in  most  cases,  —  obedience  to  the  de- 
mands of  nature  should  compel  one  to 
admit  that  marriage  is  not  only  desira^ 
ble  but  imperative.  I  am  contending 
for  a  saner  attitude  on  the  part  of  so- 
ciety in  general  toward  the  whole  sub- 
ject. I  am  writing  as  frankly  as  I  can, 
out  of  the  depths  of  experience, — 
sweet  as  well  as  bitter,  —  to  try  to  help 
others  to  think  more  clearly  on  this  vital 
problem. 

Society  should  do  all  in  its  power,  in 
my  opinion,  to  render  marriage  easier, 
in  order  to  restore  it  to  its  rightful  place 
as  the  basic  and  primordial  fact  of  life 
itself.  We  should  feel  much  greater 
concern  over  the  unpleasant  fact  of  the 
large  numbers  of  unmarried  members 
of  society.  And  early  marriages  should 
be  facilitated,  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  delay  can  hardly  be  good,  either 
for  the  individual  or  for  society  in  gen- 
eral. The  home  is  the  basis  of  our  civil- 
ization, and  the  more  homes,  the  better 
the  community.  Whether  early  or  late, 
marriage  should  be  the  immediate  and 
the  most  serious  concern  of  society  at 
large. 

All  that  has  been  said  thus  far  should 
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not  be  interpreted  as  minimizing  in  the 
least  the  sacramental  nature  of  mar- 
riage as  it  rightfully  is  regarded  by  the 
Church.  To  those  who  think  deeply, 
there  is  hardly  anything  in  life  that  may 
not  properly  be  deemed  sacred.  Infact, 
it  is  this  sense  of  the  sanctity,  beauty, 
and  dignity  of  himmn  relationships 
that  brings  the  greatest  joy  in  life.  But 
it  does  not  follow,  because  marriage  is 
sacramental,  that  courtship  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  of  divine  origin,  more  than 
any  of  the  many  other  human  relation- 
ships. What  really  matters  is  the  spe- 
cific act  of  consecration.  The  mating  of 
man  and  wife  may  be  elemental,  a  most 
natural  response  to  an  imperative  and 
irresistible  command;  but  God  may  not 
have  joined  them  together  unless  they 
themselves  have  solemnly  laid  their 
plighted  troth  on  his  altar. 

This  to  me  is  the  true  significance  and 
beauty  of  the  marriage  service,  so  often , 
missed,  alas,  amid  the  pomp  and  the- 
atricals of  elaborate  church  weddings. 
The  thoughtless  and  the  cynics,  occu- 
pied with  thoughts  of  how  the  bride 
looked  or  the  groom  behaved,  are  often 
too  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  here  are 
two  souls  who  have  dared  present  them- 
selves to  dedicate  their  union  before 
God  and  in  the  sight  of  man.  They 
have  solemnly  pledged  in  prayer  that, 
come  what  may,  they  are  determined 
to  show  each  other  patience,  reasonable- 
ness, charity,  forgiveness,  loyalty,  and 


the  love  that  pardoneth 
throughout  the  trials  and 
of  their  wedded  life. 

Whether  in  a  religious  oi 
mony,  this  is  what  all  reaso 
should  pledge.  It  is  a  sole] 
edgment  of  the  fundamem 
falling  in  love  is  not  nearb 
importance  as  the  sacred 
riage  itself.  The  emphasi 
placed,  not  simply  by  the 
by  all  society,  on  the  sacr 
ture  of  married  life. 

Confucius  said:  'A  man 
should  be  as  guests  to  i 
Could  anything  more  profo 
exquisite  be  said  of  the  m 
tion?  Unfailing  courtesy  an 
consideration,  thoughtful  i 
attentions,  rare  patience  i 
all  that  the  hospitality  of 
another  implies  —  is  not  tl 
answer  to  the  whole  problen 
and  divorce? 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
society  should  aim  to  fos 
natural  approach  to  the 
freedom  from  fantastic  noti< 
ficial  restraints,  a  shifting 
from  the  search  for  romanti 
to  the  necessity  of  a  dail 
after  marriage;  in  sum,  ins 
simpler  and  deeper  concept! 
ness,  based  on  home  loyaltic 
and  joyous  revelations  of  li 
ies,  *  until  Death  us  do  part 
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ff  these  untarnished  meadows,  where  the  bee 
lies  undisturbed  his  sxunmer  husbandry, 
iThere  never  sound  of  men  who  sow  and  reap 
Vexes  the  earth's  soft  sleep, 
11  is  so  still  I  sometimes  hear  her  pass; 
]er  foot's  divinity  has  touched  the  grass 
And  left  its  bloom  more  fair. 
And  falls  upon  the  air 
A  brightness  from  her  hair. 

ere  in  her  timeless  garden,  where  the  hours 

eave  off  their  ringM  dance,  I  wreathe  pale  flowers 

0  crown  her  brows.  So  would  I  gather  peace 
And  find  at  last  release 

rom  the  dark  visions  the  immortals  send; 

hey  give  men  death,  but  man's  blind  fate  no  end; 

Counting  the  wasted  sands. 

Knitting  the  broken  strands 

With  their  all-patient  hands. 

ke  a  dim  legend  written  on  the  brain, 

he  shadows  come;  deep  caverns  yawn  again 

1  the  steep  rocks,  and  monstrous  deeds  are  done 
Under  an  ancient  sun. 

ir  voices  call  me  and  I  hear  the  sound 

'  endless  hoof-beats  on  the  echoing  ground. 

Why  must  you  fall  so  fleet. 

Dark  and  avenging  feet. 

While  life  and  youth  are  sweet? 
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BY  CHABLES  A  COURT  REPINGTON 


AU  CommonvDeaUhs  ought  to  desire  Peace,  yet  U 
8  necessary  eeer  to  he  prepared  for  the  War;  because 
^eace  disarmed  is  weak,  and  without  Reputation: 
Therefore  the  Poets  feign,  thai  PaUas  the  Goddess  of 
Visdom  did  always  appear  armed* — Sm  Walter 
Iaubioh;  The  Arts  of  Empire, 

The  Washington  Conference  is  about 
o  op>en,  with  disarmament  for  its  lead- 
ng  theme,  and  I  think  it  may  be  inter- 
eting  to  American  readers  if  I  give 
hem,  for  what  it  is  worth,  the  deduc- 
ions  that  I  have  drawn  concerning  dis- 
irmament  and  kindred  subjects  during 
ecent  travels  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Egean  and  from  the  Channel  to  the 
Jlack  Sea.  These  journeys  have  occu- 
>ied  me  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
rear  and  have  brought  me  in  contact 
nth  most  of  the  directing  minds  which 
ixercise  authority  in  the  old  Continent, 
;s  well  as  with  many  other  people  of  all 
ilasses,  professions,  and  nationalities.  I 
irrite  for  American  readers  with  the 
;reater  pleasure  because,  wherever  I 
Lave  been,  I  have  found  English  and 
American  opinion  firmly  united,  with 
T  without  previous  discussion  or  agree- 
tient,  on  almost  every  single  question 
hat  distracts  Europe,  and  I  have  cer- 
ainly  returned  home  with  this  fact  as 
he  most  satisfying,  if  not  the  only 
atisfying,  conclusion  of  my  tour. 

The  Qitestion  of  Disarmarnent 

One  may  divide  Europe,  broadly 
peaking,  into  three  parts:  the  victors, 
he  vanquished,  and  the  neutrals  in  the 
BLte  war.  The  victors  are  suffering  from 
ndigestion,  the  vanquished  from  ex- 
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haustion,  and  the  neutrals  fi 
comforts  inherent  in  pro[ 
sick  neighbors.  No  people 
no  nation  loves  another;  anci 
years  for  the  hates  and  jeal 
ing  out  of  both  the  war  and  1 
die  down.  Practically  speak 
tors  are  still  dominant  an 
quished  still  in  subjection, 
are  dominant  because  the; 
pelled,  in  greater  or  less  de 
main  armed  until  all  the  U 
peace  treaties  are  carried  oi 
must  be  an  affair  of  long  yes 
the  reparations  exacted,  th 
tithe  of  the  real  cost  of  t 
done,  have  been  spread  over  1 
of  time,  in  order  to  make  th 
possible.  The  presence  of  ni 
ter-Allied  commissions  in  th( 
countries  is  a  source  of  hui 
them,  but  cannot  be  helped, 
there  in  pursuance  of  treati 
It  is  no  satisfaction  to  th 
remain  armed,  because  the  < 
and  every  state  is  at  its  w 
money.  In  fact,  the  des 
treasuries  is  so  marked  ths 
victors  have  to  impose  on 
people  almost  unendurabl 
and  in  many  cases  do  so  wi 
gard  for  the  elementary  p 
economics,  thus  helping  to 
crisis  of  which  even  America 
But  they  dread  that,  if  thej 
main  armed  and  impose  th< 
on  their  taxpayers,  the  vanq 
either  recover  and  renew  t 
at  all  events,  find  good  preti 
continuing  their  payments 
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the  fact  that  there 
snt  to  coerce  them, 
n  of  the  victors  will 
-uined. 

rst  unpleasant  fact 
the  victors  are  still 
quished  almost  en- 
i  that,  though  this 
ite  of  affairs,  offers 
1  heals  no  wounds, 
3t  within  sight  for 
risk  of  the  renewal 
Jtemative  is,  of  all 
that  nobody  can 
quanimity.  'Peace 
)  not  only  'without 
[gnal  danger, 
ing  at  disarmament 
Sngland  apart,  and 
^-tracked  herself  in 
actors  retain  com- 
e  the  vanquished,  or 
iments,  all  pine  for 
.re  not  allowed  to 
the  vast  war-mate- 
mains  in  existence, 
part,  perhaps,  and 
ut  of  date,  but  still 
ise;  while  the  huge 
vanquished,  greater 
a  imagined  at  the 
Las  been  swept  into 
Drs  and  has  either 
red.  Disarmament? 
rried  out  by  force, 
3  of  the  conquered 

disquiet  is  the  fact 
whole  of  the  able- 
of  Europe  were 
918,  or  trained  or- 
rs  of  the  needs  of 
another.  Therefore, 
npelling  sentiment 
e  rise,  it  would  only 
•ically  strong  forces 
magic,  and  all  the 
^ar  p>eriod  could  be 
is  situation  will  not 


end  for  another  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
when  all  the  veterans  of  the  war-time 
will  be  too  old,  or  too  stout,  or  too  much 
inunersed  in  their  new  occupations, 
whatever  these  may  be,  to  desire,  or  to 
be  able,  to  march  and  fight.  The  vic- 
tors have  seen  very  clearly  that  these 
veterans  cannot  be  destroyed,  but  that 
war-material  can  be;  and  the  various 
Inter-Allied  military  commissions  have 
therefore  concentrated  upon  material, 
and  have  shown  relentless  severity  in 
insisting  upon  a  thorough  surrender  of 
arms — not  only  of  guns  and  rifles,  aero- 
planes and  machine-guns,  but  of  the 
whole  machinery  of  military  equip- 
ment, including  carts  and  limbers,  har- 
ness, and  all  the  thousands  of  articles 
that  go  to  make  up  a  properly  found 
army.  It  is  held  that  this  action  will 
make  the  vanquished  states  incapable 
of  creating  modern  armies,  except  after 
a  long  delay,  which  the  victors  will  nat- 
urally exploit. 

The  vanquished,  on  their  side,  have 
naturally  sought,  by  every  available 
means,  to  escape  the  control  of  the  mili- 
tary commissions,  and,  in  effectives  as 
in  armament,  to  conceal  what  they  are 
doing  by  more  or  less  clever  camouflage. 
It  has  not  succeeded,  on  the  whole,  but 
there  are  still  military  organizations  in 
excess  of  treaty  stipulations;  there  are 
all  sorts  of  pseudo-civilian  societies, 
associations  of  old  soldiers,  compulsory- 
labor  laws,  and  so  forth,  which  are  not 
indeed  very  formidable,  but  which  show 
that  the  disposition  endures  to  resus- 
citate military  power  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Similarly,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  war-material  still  concealed 
and  undelivered,  especially  rifles  and 
machine-guns;  but  to  me  the  wonder  is 
that  so  much  has  been  given  up,  and  I 
feel  confident  that  it  would  not  have 
been  had  the  vanquished  been  certain 
allied  and  associated  powers  that  one 
could  name. 

However,  there  it  is,  and  that  is  the 
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present  situation.  But  not  quite  all  has 
been  said;  for  it  is  the  decided  and  well- 
weighed  opinion  of  the  best  men  in  con- 
trol of  the  military  commissions  that, 
after  they  withdraw  from  the  territories 
of  the  vanquished  states,  it  will  not  take 
more  than  two  years  for  the  war-mate- 
rial to  be  replaced,  at  all  events  in  the 
case  of  Germany;  and  that  in  five  years 
the  whole  of  the  vast  war-material  may 
be  renewed,  quite  apart  from  contracts 
that  may  be  made  with  neutrals,  per- 
haps through  foreigners.  Therefore, 
the  question  arises  whether  these  com- 
missions should  not  be  retained  until 
all  the  veterans  are  past  the  fighting 
age;  for  though,  by  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, it  is  the  League  of  Nations  that 
has  the  duty  of  checking  future  designs 
of  an  aggressive  sort,  the  League  will 
have  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  task; 
and,  in  fact,  no  one  believes  that  it  can 
do  it. 

Another  real  difficulty  is  that,  when 
we  disarm  a  state,  we  practically  b^ 
come,  in  a  moral  sense,  trustees  for  her 
internal  order  and  external  security.  A 
country  whose  forces  are  compulsorily 
reduced  to  the  vanishing-point  may 
not  be  able  to  suppress  Spartacists,  Bol- 
sheviki,  or  what  not;  may  not  be  able 
to  prevent  bandits  from  crossing  from 
their  territory  into  another,  or  to  keep 
out  other  peoples*  bandits;  while  there 
is  the  still  more  serious  danger  that  the 
government  itself  may  become  so  weak 
that  it  may  lack  authority,  and  ht  at 
the  mercy  of  a  coup  d'Hai.  This  lack  of 
authority  is  one  of  the  most  constant 
complaints  of  the  vanquished  states. 
It  is  certain  also  that  a  long-service,  vol- 
untarily enlisted  army,  gendarmerie,  or 
police,  offers  an  easier  prey  to  intriguers 
than  a  conscripted  army  based  on  short 
service;  for  the  latter  constantly  re- 
freshes itself  from  the  whole  people, 
whence  it  springs,  while  a  volunteer 
force  has  to  be  taken  from  less  choice 
elements,  and  in  unsettled  times  and 


territories  easily  becomes  a 
torian  Guard,  or  corps  of 
at  the  call  of  the  highest 
countries  of  peasant  propi 
even  difficult  to  recruit  a 
army  at  all. 

These  are  among  the  pn 
Washington  will  have  to  con 
side  of  the  recently  vanqui 
but  perhaps  they  will  be  s 
complexity  when  the  armie 
lies  are  passed  in  review. 

It  is  true  that  England  w 
much  difficulty  in  securing 
of  health,  because  we  ha\ 
compulsion  and  all  our  mili 
the  war  period.  Except  for 
sion  of  better  material  and 
and  for  the  acquired  preced( 
ing  a  national  army  based, 
compulsion,  we  are  in  a  wo 
military  destitution  than  ' 
1914,  —  which  is  saying  a  g< 
whereas  we  have  much  grea 
ments  all  over  the  world,  a 
series  of  new  difficulties  fo 
ultimate  analysis,  force  n 
only  remedy. 

But  when  I  think  of  our 
will,  I  imagine,  be  asked 
their  position;  and  they  m 
be  asked  why,  if  the  disai 
their  late  enemies  has  been  i 
measure  accomplished,  th 
themselves  disarm.  Therete 
tically  all  over  Europe  ex( 
vanquished  states,  of  comp 
tary  service,  and  of  the  pot© 
armies  which  derive  from  it 
imagine,  escap>e  comment, 
our  allies  I  will,  therefore,  b 

If  we  take  France  first,  ¥ 
mit  that  she  has  the  greates 
haps,  —  with  a  saving  clause 
—  the  only  really  great  a: 
world.  She  has  a  numero 
ganized,  and  splendidly  equi 
much  superior  to  her  army  < 
by  commanders  of  the  great 
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I  verily  believe,  of 
ital  Europe.  If  a 
3  view,  he  would 
ment  ready  to  his 
•vation,  that  —  at 
Frenchmen  would 
a  good  cause,  and 
icope  of  an  opera- 
)ut  to  them.  But 
>,  I  hope,  far  from 
do  not  dabble  in 
5le  army  despises 
;enerals  in  France 
)rm.  No  civilian 
>,  repeat  theNapo- 
;h  he  would  prob- 
n.  But  even  more 
:hat  France's  pop- 
that  her  strength 
reat  though  it  be, 
and  p>erhaps  tem- 
an  army,  and  not 
based  on  founda- 
Gilth,  and  science. 
)n  Berlin,  even  on 
3th  with  ease;  but 
of  confronting  the 
of  the  world,  or 
h  every  aggressor 
3mpts  to  emulate 
)leon  or  Wilhelm 
r  heads  cool  when 
it  power  of  France. 

of  the  French 
standard  of  num- 
j  due  to  want  of 
ire;  and  if  France 

confidence,  one 
nd  lay  the  blame 
lie,  namely,  upon 
o-American  guar- 
ntly  consented  to 
ve  plans  on  the 
ica,  and  England 
3  agreement,  were 
anty  against  Ger- 
;he  future.  Two 
1  America  has  not 
ing.  Consequent- 


ly our  adhesion  falls  to  the  ground, 
although  our  Parliament  accepted  the 
liability  under  the  conditions  named. 
Very  likely  we  on  this  side  of  the  water 
were  very  great  fools,  and  curiously  ill- 
informed  of  the  real  state  of  public  opin- 
ion in  America,  when  we  signed  that 
conditional  guaranty.  That  remark 
applies  to  our  Government,  if  the  cap 
fits  them.  It  depends  upon  whether 
our  former  Ambassador  at  Washington 
warned  the  Government  that  the 
American  Senate  might  not  second  the 
guaranty  of  President  Wilson.  I  do  not 
know  whether  our  Ambassador  gave  a 
warning  or  not.  But  the  public  in  Eng- 
land and  France  certainly  never  had  the 
glimmer  of  a  suspicion  that  a  guaranty 
signed  by  a  President  of  the  United 
States  and  countersigned  by  a  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  a  vital  matter  afi'ecting 
the  safety  of  France  and  the  future 
peace  of  Europe,  would  not  be  honored 
in  America* 

It  is  impossible  not  to  attribute  a 
very  large  share  of  France's  want  of 
confidence  in  the  future  to  the  above 
cause,  and  a  very  large  share  of  Eu- 
rope's unrest  to  France's  want  of  con- 
fidence. Over  and  over  again  I  have 
been  told  by  French  statesmen  and 
generals  that  France  would  never  have 
taken  the  unrelenting  course  that  she 
has  taken  toward  Germany  had  the 
Anglo-American  guaranty  stood.  Over 
and  over  again  I  have  been  assured  by 
representatives  of  all  the  allied  and 
associated  powers  that  Germany  would 
never  have  dared  to  confront  that  com- 
bination, and  that,  secured  by  the 
guaranty,  France  would,  and  could  safe- 
ly, have  disarmed.  The  fact  that  none 
of  these  things  happened  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  sanctions,  the  Upper  Sile- 
sian  trouble,  the  reparation  wrangles, 
and  most  of  the  resulting  unrest  that 
has  followed  throughout  Europ>e,  which 
seems  to  take  its  cue  from  the  barom- 
eter of  Franco-German  relations. 
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I  am  not  blaming  America  in  the 
least.  Our  own  long-established  prac- 
tice, to  keep  out  of  continental  entangle- 
ments when  we  can,  is  as  deeply  rooted 
in  principle  as  that  of  the  United  States, 
to  steer  clear  of  European  commit^ 
ments.  The  difference  between  us  is 
merely  the  difference  between  the 
breadth  of  the  Channel  and  the  breadth 
of  the  Atlantic.  By  that  much  our  pol- 
icy differs  from  yours;  but  it  is  a  differ- 
ence of  degree,  and  not  of  kind.  But 
for  all  that,  when  one  observes,  as  every 
traveler  through  Europe  must  observe 
daily,  the  truly  appalling  results  that 
have  followed  from  this  failure,  miscon- 
ception, desertion,  or  whatever  one 
should  term  it,  one  stands  aghast  at  the 
consequences,  and  laments  the  little  wis- 
dom with  which  the  world  is  governed. 

France  has  no  definite  guaranty  now 
that  any  state  but  Belgium,  and  per- 
haps Poland,  will  support  her  when 
Germany  feels  strong  enough  to  act; 
and  in  the  sheer  desperation  of  self-de- 
fense, has  thought  it  necessary  to  in- 
flict upon  her  neighbor  one  humiliation 
after  another,  in  order  to  make  her,  and 
keep  her,  weak.  The  policy  of  broad 
and  genial  tolerance,  which  would  have 
so  well  become  a  country  with  France's 
generous  traditions,  she  could  not  fol- 
low, for  with  her  forty  millions  there 
were  over  against  her  seventy  million 
Germans,  with  a  far  higher  natality; 
and  France  saw  no  salvation  except  in 
the  rigid  exaction  of  all  her  treaty 
rights,  so  that  Germany,  for  a  great 
number  of  years  hence,  might  be  inhib- 
ited from  even  dreaming  of  revensje. 
But  when  one  thinks  of  the  dry-powder 
r^xime  under  which  France  has  been 
living  for  so  long,  and  of  all  the  terrible 
injuries  inflicted  on  her  by  Germany 
in  the  past,  one  can  understand,  and 
tout  comprendre  c^est  tout  pardonner. 
If  France  declares  at  Washington  that 
nothing  tangible  except  her  army  stands 
between  the  world  and  the  renewal  of 


the  war  by  Germany,  I  do  n 
she  can  be  gainsaid.  In 
stances,  it  is  the  truth.  I 
that  we  English  and  Ameri< 
left  to  France  the  largest  i 
war,  must  feel  a  tinge  of  sh 
ing  also  to  her  the  main  bi 
forcing  the  peace,  with  all 
that  follows. 

Italy  will  plead  that  she 
reduced  her  army  and  dm 
service  periods.  She  can  » 
tice  that  her  policy  has  be 
tory,  and  that  she  has  shui 
tures.  But  she  can  also  sh 
Anschluss  movement  in  , 
underlined  the  danger  of  A 
ing  Germany,  and  she  cai 
that  such  an  act  would  bru 
down  to  her  borders.  Yuf 
urge  that  both  Hungary  a 
are  uneasy  neighbors;  Cze< 
that  she  is  liable  to  be  sti 
Germans  round  her,  and 
and  Hungary  to  fear.  Ri 
point  to  dangers  from  thre 
and,  above  all,  from  the  S( 
upon  the  Dniester,  and  fron 
the  Bolshevist  reserves  no 
Belgium  has  too  complete 
bring  up  from  1914,  for  an; 
fault  with  her  for  abandon] 
trality  and  reorganizing  h 
more  modem  lines;  while 
say  that  she  has  recently  sa 
from  the  Reds  by  her  militai 
Lastly,  there  is  Greece,  wh 
that  she  went  to  Asia  Mine 
quest  of  the  Allies,  who  ha 
her  down  and  given  her  nc 
because  she  chose,  in  the  ful 
of  popular  right,  to  recall  li 

Two  states  of  unequal 
and  discordant  character  w 
most  wholly  beyond  the  infl 
Washington  Conference. 
Russia  and  Turkey.  The  \ 
we  make  of  both  is  not  a  pi 
but  in  reference  to  armai 
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at  the  time  when  it  would  have  been 
most  needed.  If  the  United  States 
were  ever  great  enough  and  wise  enough 
to  accept  the  principle  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  I  cannot  name  the  state 
that  would  not  follow  her.  Can  any  ar- 
bitral decision,  even  against  the  claims 
of  any  one  of  us,  cause  one  millionth 
part  of  the  ruin  and  loss  of  life  and 
treasure  of  the  late  war?  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  compulsory  arbitration  is  a 
sure  means  of  sterilizing  armaments, 
since,  once  international  arbitration 
becomes  our  settled  rule  in  diplomacy, 
the  use  of  force  must  end;  for  no  state 
would  be  so  foolish  as  to  keep  up  ex- 
pensive forces  for  long  when  there  was 
no  use  for  them.  On  these  lines,  and  I 
believe  on  these  lines  only,  can  the  de- 
sign that  must  stand  behind  the  assem- 
bly of  the  Washington  Conference  be 
carried  out  to  its  logical  completion. 

I  suppose  that  we  shall  not  hear  very 
much  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Wash- 
ington. It  was  mainly  American  handi- 
work, but  America's  refusal  to  recog- 
nize her  own  child  has  relegated  it  to 
the  political  workhouse.  No  world- 
authority  can  exist  when  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  Russia  have  no 
share  in  it.  There  are  League  enthusi- 
asts here,  as  there  doubtless  are  in 
America,  and  we  must  admire  the  devo- 
tion with  which  the  League  works  and 
accumulates  mountains  of  documents 
and  reports.  But  we  must  also  admit 
that  it  makes  little  progress  and  has 
scant  authority.  Some  say  that  the 
Council  of  the  League  is  a  mere  crea- 
ture of  the  French  and  British  Foreign 
Offices.  Others  declare  Geneva  to  be  a 
focus  of  international  intrigue.  In  any 
case,  it  is  common  ground  that  the 
League  has  no  authority,  and  no  force 
at  its  back  except  that  of  moral  per- 
suasion; and  that  it  can  do  nothing  but 
report,  warn,  or  recommend.  With  dif- 
ficulty it  has  at  last  agreed  that  the 
election  of  judges  to  an  International 


Court  of  Justice  shall  be  placed  on  its 
agenda  at  its  second  assembly,  whidi  is 
taking  place  as  I  write;  but  I  do  not 
know  why  this  Court  should  be  any  heU 
ter  than,  or  even  so  good  as,  our  Hague 
Court  of  the  first  Peace  Conference. 
To  take  two  years  to  begin  to  duplicate 
the  machinery  that  we  finished  twen- 
ty-two years  ago  does  not  strike  me  as 
an  achievement  of  great  merit.  The 
real  practical  international  diplomacy 
of  the  moment,  in  all  but  American 
aflairs,  is  controlled  by  the  Supreme 
Council  and  by  the  Council  of  Ambassa* 
dors  in  Paris,  both  of  which  are,  in  d"- 
fect,  instruments  for  registering  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Allied  cabinets.  The 
League  is  left  to  its  pious  aspiratbns, 
and  the  main  stream  of  diplomacy 
passes  it  by.  Even  when  it  has  taken  up 
a  question  like  that  of  Armenia,  with 
passionate  earnestness,  the  only  result 
has  been  that  its  prot6g^  has  become 
either  Kemalist  or  Red;  while  in  the 
matter  of  mandates,  the  United  States 
has  protested  against  decisions  made 
without  its  approval,  and  the  whole 
question  is  consequently  hung  up.  Wdl 
may  a  French  statesman  have  said  to 
himself  sarcastically  every  morning  in 
the  spring  of  1919,  as  he  rose  from  his 
bed:  'Georges  Clemenceau,  you  believe 
in  the  League  of  Nations.' 

The  Sorrows  of  Europe 

In  what  particular  manner  President 
Harding  and  Mr.  Hu^es  will  change 
the  situation  for  the  better,  we  shall  all 
learn  presently;  but  that  the  old  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  is  beset  with  immense 
difiiculties,  political,  social,  economic, 
and  commercial,  is  manifest  to  a  travel- 
er in  every  country  that  he  visits.  I 
place  the  question  of  exchange  first 
among  the  anxieties  of  Europe;  and  it 
is  needless  to  remark  how  gravdy 
British  and  American  trade  have  been 
affected  by  it.  It  is  not  only  the  depre> 
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undersell  us  owing  to  their  depreciated 
exchanges,  that  their  governments  pro- 
mote this  depreciation.  I  have  seen  no 
evidence  of  it.  The  fall  makes  it  enor- 
mously more  difficult  for  countries  to 
pay  their  'foreign  debts;  and  those 
countries  at  all  dependent  on  foreign 
imports  naturally  have  to  pay  through 
the  nose  for  them.  The  depreciation, 
or,  at  least,  the  fluctuations,  may  be  in 
part  accounted  for  by  speculation  and 
gambling,  which  proceed  on  a  vast 
scale;  but,  taking  the  situation  as  a 
whole,  the  fall  seems  generally  justified 
by  foreign  debts,  by  inflation,  by  inter- 
nal exhaustion,  by  reduced  output  per 
hian  per  day,  by  consequent  failure  of 
productivity,  and  by  the  inability  of 
many  countries  to  complete  the  recon- 
struction of  their  state  machinery, 
without  which  their  wealth  cannot  be 
fully  exploited. 

The  countries  doing  best  are  those  in 
which  Labor  is  most  moderate  in  the 
standards  of  wages  and  living  it  accepts, 
and  in  which  governments  provide 
cheap  coal  and  relatively  cheap  food. 
This  is  Germany's  strength.  She  is 
resolutely  setting  to  work,  and  all 
classes  are  accepting  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  of  wages  far  below  ours  and 
even  farther  below  the  American  scale. 
Compare  the  seventeen  shillings  per 
ton  for  German  coal  at  the  Ruhr  pit- 
heads with  the  price  we  have  to  pay; 
and  compare  the  fifty  pounds  a  year  of 
the  German  bank-clerk  with  the  pay  of 
the  English  or  American  clerk!  This 
difference  runs  through  all  German 
social  and  industrial  life,  and  there  is, 
besides,  a  rigid  elimination  of  waste, 
which  is  unknown  with  us. 

The  combination  of  the  benefit  from 
a  depreciated  exchange  and  that  de- 
rived from  low  wages  and  poor  living  is 
enough  to  account  for  our  difficulty  in 
competing  with  German  trade.  In 
many  other  countries  the  scale  of  re- 
muneration of  the  highest  dignitaries 
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preposterously  small.  In  Austria  the 
resident  of  the  Republic  drawd  only 
ghty  pounds  a  year,  and  heads  of  de- 
Butments  in  the  Foreign  Of&ce  tell  me 
lat  they  cannot  afford  a  new  suit  of 
lothes.  The  High  Court  Judge  in  Bu- 
[larest  draws  sixteen  pounds  a  month, 
ad  the  lieutenant  four  pounds.  How 
ley  manage  to  live  at  all,  with  prices 
t  their  present  height  in  these  coun- 
•ies,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  which  I 
ave  not  been  able  to  penetrate,  though 
'e  must,  of  coiu-se,  admit  that  the  pur- 
lia^ing  power  of  the  local  currency  in 
le  country  itself  is  much  higher  than 
le  English  or  American  equivalent  of 
;  would  be  in  London  or  New  York.  A 
5W  countries  have  checked  inflation 
nd  are  bravely  facing  their  liabilities; 
ut  in  many  —  and  Poland  and  Aus- 
ria  are  the  worst  cases  —  inflation  goes 
n,  and  selfishness  often  prevents  the 
nposition  of  taxes  needed  for  recon- 
truction. 

Generally  speaking,  I  regard  this 
uestion  of  the  rates  of  exchange  as 
mch  more  vital  to  England  and  Amer- 
)s,  than  to  Continental  Europe,  though 
1  one  way  or  another  all  suffer  from 
lie  present  situation.  We  are  really  in 
resence  of  a  state  of  chaos  which  in- 
ires  all  the  world,  and  only  the  union 
f  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  mending 
latters  can  improve  conditions.  In  this 
latter,  America  might  take  the  lead, 
nd,  by  collecting  the  best  practical  ex- 
orts,  endeavor  to  formulate  a  solution, 
'he  Brussels  Economic  Conference 
ave  us  the  most  excellent  advice  upon 
de  questions  of  state  finance  and  eco- 
omics;  but  something  more  is  needed 
efore  we  can  go  ahead.  Unless  some 
nancial  genius  can  discover  a  remedy, 
ne  must  regard  British  and  American 
rade  with  Continental  Europe  as  al- 
lost  dead  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Second  only  to  the  exchanges,  there 
omea  the  urgent  need  of  freeing  inter- 
ationai  trade  by  every  possible  means 


from  the  very  great  obstac 
at  present  accumulated  ii 
refer  especiaUy  to  passpc 
houses,  tariffs,  permits,  an 
machinery  for  selfish  nati( 
which  seems  especially  de 
assist  trade,  but  to  ham 
grand  tour  of  Europe  id  no 
days.  One's  passport  becoi 
able  document.  One  must 
advance  for  every  coun 
which  one  passes,  even  if 
propose  to  stop  there.  On 
only  a  very  limited  amoun 
money  out  of  each  com 
traveling  across  a  number 
must  carry  the  coinage,  < 
horrible  paper,  of  each.  ' 
greatly  handicapped  by 
permits,  and  export  and  ii 
and  the  wonder  is  how  any 
ton  of  goods  into,  or  out  < 
try.  This  arises  from  sta 
trade,  and  everything  shoT 
ever  else  the  state  may  be, 
as  a  merchant. 

We  see  the  system  at 
trade  in  full  perfection  in 
sion  States  of  Austria.  Tb 
Hungarian  Empire  was  fa 
ated  economically,  becai 
parts  of  it  supplied  thin^ 
parts  lacked,  and  everyi 
freely  from  one  province 
There  was  internal  free  ti 
Empire  was  almost  sel 
Hungary  sent  her  wheat 
ber,  Bohemia  sent  her  coj 
Styria  and  the  other  parts 
ducts.  It  was  less  the  A 
riages  that  made  Austria  hi 
very  shrewd  business  sens 
ized  that  certain  provinces 
to  supply  Austria's  deficie 

Now  all  this  economi 
state  of  affairs  has  term 
Succession  States  have  al 
frontiers  against  Austria 
each  other.  Each  has  its  o 
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to  build  up  customs 
le  against  the  terrU 
once  traded  freely. 
[le  present  Austria 
d  reduced  her  state 
xtremities  by  com- 
Bst  sums  for  wheat 
[>re  long  the  selfish 
found  thaty  in  in- 
y  were  losing  their 
ing  themselves;  so, 
e  of  circumstances, 
rse  see  a  change  of 
stria,  Hungary,  and 
1  are  almost  ripe, 
of  Dr.  Benes,  the 
Czechoslovakia,  to 
ates  of  Central  Eu- 
iriff  agreements  be- 
itates  in  this  part  of 
5  long  to  be  carried 
irters  the  tendency 
ies,  chiefly  in  order 
^ut  also  to  protect 

mains  that  interna^- 
jvously  hampered, 
e  our  object  to  free 
both  for  our  own 
ake  of  these  small 
e  busy  strangling 
ossible  benefit  for 
e  that  the  quickest 
3  for  the  evils  of  Eu- 
•ency  and  exchange 
year  of  completely 
arifis  at  all,  inward 
must  confess  that 
xl,  not  to  speak  of 
eached  such  a  state 
3t  a  remedy  of  so 
;  a  kind.  The  ten- 
ole,  are  the  other 
itemational  rivers, 
itates  are  most  ten- 
all  their  rights,  and 
:he  rg-^ime  of  inter- 
it  allow  them, 
ant  money,  wheth- 


er to  administer  the  state  or  to  re- 
ward political  friends.  Therefore  the 
rule  is  to  tax  everybody  and  every- 
thing, but  especially  the  foreigner.  The 
export  duty  on  Rumanian  oil  is  a  typi- 
cal case;  for,  if  it  hits  directly  the  for- 
eign capital  invested  in  this  industry, 
it  also  injures  a  source  of  local  wealth, 
and  gives  a  subsidy  to  other  states 
which  supply  oil.  The  idea  of  a  fixed 
export  tax,  laid  on  regardless  of  world- 
prices  and  falling-values,  is  one  which 
must  have  originated  in  a  limatic  asy- 
lum. In  other  places  we  discover  a  con- 
sortium, or  government  trading-ma- 
chine, which  supplies  posts  for  political 
adherents,  usually  ignorant  of  trade 
needs  and  practices;  and  it  need  scarce- 
ly be  said  that  it  trades  badly,  and  im- 
poses on  the  produce  of  the  country 
quite  needless  losses,  often  failing  to 
find  markets  at  all.  In  short,  there  is 
every  grade  of  incompetence  to  be 
found  as  we  pursue  our  inquiry;  while, 
of  course,  the  immense  loss  and  damage 
of  the  war  has  thrown  numerous  states 
into  a  disorganized  condition  and  com- 
munications have  particularly  suffered. 
Another  change,  which  we  in  Eng- 
land, at  all  events,  watch  with  some 
anxiety,  is  the  agrarian  policy,  which 
has  taken  the  form,  in  several  states,  of 
distributing  the  land  among  the  peas- 
ants. It  may  have  been,  and  it  was  in 
some  cases,  a  political  necessi|:y,  and 
may  have  prevented  an  agrarian  revo- 
lution; but  the  effect  which  it  will  have 
upon  the  export  of  cereals  is  of  consid- 
erable interest  to  the  world.  The  great 
estates  are  being  broken  up  and  re- 
placed by  small  holdings,  which  usually 
run  from  some  three  acres  in  Alpine 
r^ions  up  to  twenty  acres  in  average 
arable  land,  rising  again  to  six  hundred 
acres  at  most  for  the  old  proprietors. 
There  is  no  universal  scale,  nor  even  the 
same  scale  in  aU  the  provinces  of  each 
separate  country;  but  the  general  effect 
is  to  replace  large  landed  properties  by 
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small  ones,  with  various  scales  of  com- 
pensation —  all  very  low  —  to  the  for- 
mer landlords.  Most  of  these  laws  were 
passed  in  the  first  flush  of  revolutionary 
enthusiasm  after  the  war.  In  some 
cases  they  have  been  widely  applied,  in 
9ome  partially,  and  in  others  scarcely 
Ek,t  all.  But  all  the  laws  stand,  and  it  is 
the  general  belief  that  the  exportable 
surplus  of  cereals,  and  especially  of 
wheat,  will  diminish  with  a  generalized 
peasant-proprietorship.  The  tendency 
3f  the  small  holder  is  to  grow  patchy 
crops,  primarily  for  his  own  food  and 
that  of  his  family;  and  there  will  not  be 
the  capital  necessary  for  rich  manuring, 
for  providing  modem  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, or  for  purchasing  high-class 
stock.  On  the  other  hand,  a  plurality  of 
landowners  means  more  stable  political 
conditions,  and  may  lead,  some  hope, 
to  increased  production,  owing  to  the 
personal  interest  of  each  small  farmer 
in  his  land. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  by 
the  proletariat,  notably  in  North  Italy, 
to  seize  factories  and  to  exploit  them 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  workers. 
These  attempts  have  failed,  because 
the  new  men  in  possession  found  them- 
selves quite  incapable  of  managing  the 
idministrative  part  of  the  work,  the 
M>ntracts,  and  the  sales.  They,  there- 
fore, in  many  cases,  invited  the  old  pro- 
prietors and  managers  to  return,  while 
uhe  bourgeois  parties  created  the  /a*- 
nsii  in  Italy,  and  took  other  measures 
JO  defend  themselves. 

In  general,  the  tyranny,  the  excesses, 
md  the  fearful  results  of  the  Russian 
involution,  have  sunk  deeply  into  the 
ninds  of  the  workers  in  Europe.  If  Bol- 
(hevism  had  been  specially  designed  to 
expose  the  futility  and  uneconomic  ab- 
furdity  of  the  theories  of  Karl  Marx,  it 
x)uld  not  have  more  appropriately  car- 
led  out  its  mission  than  it  has  done 
luring  the  last  four  years.  The  error, 
md  the  tragedy  of  the  error,  have  been 


denounced  to  the  workers  o 
many  missions  to  Russia  ( 
men  of  extreme  views.  Wit 
tions  these  men  have  conf 
selves  horror-stricken  by  th 
they  have  found;  and  thou 
nism  is  not  everywhere  deai 
there  has  been  a  power! 
against  the  disruptive  theo 
years  ago.  The  afiair  reall; 
head  in  the  Bolshevist  invi 
land;  and  if  the  failure  of 
did  not  convince  Lenin  an 
of  the  futility  of  their  thee 
veyed  to  them,  at  all  event 
their  weakness  against  ev< 
trained  troops;  and  since  t 
vism  has  been  steadily  losir 
countries  other  than  Russia 
some  communistic  centres 
where  outbreaks  of  this  c 
recur,  but  I  do  not  know  th 
Europe  which  has  any  seric 
that  its  people  can  be  stam; 
fanatics  of  Moscow.  Theej 
Berlin  and  Munich,  Viennc 
pest,  have  suflSced.  The  < 
one  hold  over  the  towns:  it 
starve  them. 

The  disruption  of  four  gi 
empires,  and  the  substitute 
of  various  forms  of  demc 
have  naturally  caused  immc 
ance  in  the  political  atmo 
the  political  weather  is  mos 
Bulgaria  keeps  her  dynast; 
tria  thinks  more  of  joinin 
than  of  recalling  the  Hap 
Hungary  is  monarchical, 
have  a  king  to-morrow  if 
while  a  large  and  influential 
German  population  remain 
pie  monarchical,  and  desir( 
to  that  form  of  government 
man  Empire  acquired  its  f 
position  under  a  kaiser,  and 
man  is  regretful  of  the  past 

The  present  government  c 
and  the  personality  of  1 
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^y  esteemed  by 
ciated  diplomatic 
lancellor  Wirth  is 
his  duty  by  the 
as  well  as  by  his 
has  to  call  upon 

0  double  the  state 
pay  reparations; 

vdnced  that  he  can 
h  proper  support, 
re  very  bitter,  and 
a  stick  at  nothing. 
y  forces  are  still  in 
^  the  Church,  and 
3ine  with  the  land- 
idustrial  magnates 
cidt  for  a  govem- 
great  prestige  for 
3s,  and  has  the  in- 
ing  the  hat  round 
BU9S  of  the  Left,  and 
ermediate  parties, 
lied  to  the  Chan- 

1  if  street  demon- 
luch,  the  majority 
r  him.  The  Allies 
thine  customs  as  a 
>wing  to  the  oppo- 
ve  not  withdmwn 
ihrort,  and  Duis- 
has  very  earnestly 
Lould. 

in  Germany  com- 
^mment  lacks  au- 
esent  the  country 
ion,  and  is  subser- 
dost  of  the  notable 
alist  party  are  get^ 
they  probably  feel 
ide  of  German  Re- 
Pew  years  most  of 
have  settled  down 
ind  may  retain  lit- 
^ntimental  attach- 
rhe  Right  probably 
afford  to  wait,  and 
le  reason,  upon  the 


national  pride,  which  revolts  against 
the  peace  and  the  surrender  to  the  Al- 
lied ultimatum  of  last  May.  But  it 
seems  to  be  the  prescriptive  right  of 
this  party  to  make  colossal  blunders, 
and  the  assassination  of  Erzberger, 
almost  condoned  as  it  was  by  many 
Opposition  newspapers,  is  the  last  on 
the  list. 

No  one  can  safely  predict  the  future 
of  German  politics,  which  depend 
on  events  that  cannot  be  foreseen;  but 
that  the  character  of,  the  new  Chan- 
cellor and  the  policy  of  his  Government 
offer  the  best  ascertainable  chance  for 
the  gradual  pacification,  not  only  of 
Germany,  but  of  Europe,  will  not  be 
disputed  by  the  closest  observers  of 
European  politics. 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  article,  I  do  not  think  that 
very  much  can  be  expected  from  the 
meeting  at  Washington  in  the  way  of 
reduction  of  land  forces.  With  respect 
to  navies  it  is  different,  because  there 
are  only  three  great  navies  that  count, 
and  none  of  these  is  specially  concerned 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  peace 
upon  our  late  enemies,  who  have  no  na^ 
vies  at  all.  It  is,  therefore,  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  agreeing  to  a  mutual  stand-still 
in  naval  armaments;  and  this  question, 
it  would  seem,  should  present  no  insup- 
erable difficulties. 

But  I  cannot  think  that  such  an  im- 
portant conference  will  break  up  with- 
out suggesting  a  remedy  for  the  ills 
which  I  have  briefly  described.  Arma- 
ments are  symptoms  of  a  political  dis- 
ease, but  are  not  the  disease  itself.  The 
real  diseases  of  the  world  are  unstable 
exchanges,  unsound  currencies,  ham- 
pered trade,  and  the  false  nationalism 
which  shuns  obligatory  arbitration. 
Cure  these  diseases  and  armaments 
cure  themselves. 
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Every  civilized  man  wants  peace. 
But  peace  has  ite  price,  payable  in  two 
installments.  The  first  installment  is 
disarmament.  The  second  consists  of 
all  the  consequences,  political,  econo- 
mic, religious,  and  racial,  which  must 
flow  from  the  laying  down  of  arms. 
Nine  tax-payers  out  of  ten  sigh  for  the 
privilege  of  paying  the  first  installment 
at  once.  But  are  they  willing  to  pay  the 
balance  of  the  bill? 

This  is  the  world's  gravest  question 
to-day.  It  must  be  faced  and  answered 
before  the  close  of  the  Washington  Con- 
ference. Thus  far  it  has  been  evaded. 
Most  people,  who  are  always  looking 
for  a  panacea,  dream  that  disarmament 
alone  will  bring  the  Golden  Age.  Oth- 
ers, more  canny,  admit  that  the  move 
may  involve  some  unpleasant  changes, 
but  they  belittle  these.  Only  a  few 
thousand  bankers,  international  trad- 
ers, and  political  specialists  foresee 
some  of  the  startling  transformations 
that  must  ensue.  And  nobody  knows 
all  the  impending  upheavals.. 

It  is  these  certainties  and  uncertain- 
ties that  cause  well-informed  men,  who 
have  no  interest  in  bolstering  up  mili- 
tarism, to  doubt  the  wisdom,  as  well  as 
the  possibility,  of  quick  disarmament. 
They  all  know  that  the  Conference 
will  make  no  effort  to  disarm  the  world, 

^  The  phraseology  of  this  paper  is  not  intend- 
ed as  a  reflection  upon  the  recent  statement  of 
Secretary  Hughes  that  the  subject  of  the  forth- 
coming Conference  is  to  be  limitation  of  arma- 
ments rather  than  disarmament  — The  EnrroB. 


but  will  only  reduce  army  a 
penses;  which,  as  one  close 
marked,  'will  bring  disarma 
as  fast  as  a  cheapening  of  i 
will  abolish  transportation.' 
eign  observers  no  longer  I 
even  such  a  reduction  of  ( 
primary  aim.  They  see  An 
ing  to  force  Japan's  hand  b}! 
her  to  define  her  Asiatic  po 
the  pretext  of  a  peace  mov 
ant-General  Sato  advises  tl 
Government  to  send  no  mei 
rank  to  the  Conference,  *bu 
who  are  fluent  in  foreign  Ian 
sociable.'  For,  in  common 
French  critics,  he  thinks  th 
fair  will  dwindle  to  a  string 
dinners  and  press-agent  hi 
hind  their  caustic  doubts  lie 
facts  too  jauntily  overlook 
peace-lovers.  The  longer  v 
eyes  to  them,  the  longer  wc 
for  world  peace. 

The  Conference  faces  si 
of  the  first  magnitude  —  s 
knows  how  many  lesser  hind 
all  odds  the  greatest  is  tli 
China.  Next  ranks  the  chao 
coupled  with  Russia's  absen 
arms  parley.  The  third  is 
dilemma  in  Japan's  national 
fourth  a  similar  one  in  oui 
both  dilemmas  ag£^vated 
sons  of  the  World  War.  The 
still  unbroken  power  of  th< 
party  in  Japan.  And  the  i 
sheer  physical  impossibility 
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rogramme  that  will 
squitably  all  partici- 
lo  one  or  two  of  these 
uffice  to  thwart  the 
menace  lies  in  all  six 
iction  and  reinforced 
lifHculties,  economic, 
al,  the  whole  tangle 
:>{  human  beings,  bil- 
Lundred  theories,  and 
ons  and  prejudices  of 

oo  great  for  the  mind 
>t  one  which  only  a 
rush  at  hopefully? 
so  or  not,  one  thing 
he  organization  and 
f  the  Conference  be- 
leglect  of  the  inmost 
ic  problems.  Toreal- 
)nly  recall  the  follow- 
to  the  Conference 
itil  the  nations  of  the 
tpe  understanding  as 
policies  in  that  area, 
o  move  for  disarma- 
s  are  too  huge,  the 
js  too  acute,  the  dis- 
nd  political  cod^  too 
as  promptly  accepted 
atesman  at  home  and 
matic,  in  spite  of  the 
id  ignoramuses  who 
e  caused  by  talking 
'  to  disarm  is  to  dis- 
lerica  must  lead  the 
m  —  whatever  that 
IS  see  how  President 
this   statesman-like 

lems  of  the  Pacific, 
ic  emigration,  centre 
eria.  There  lie,  still 
the  world's  vastest 
laterials,  the  greatest 
he  hugest  coal-fields, 
leposits,  millions  of 
ay  must  yield  wheat 


and  cotton.  There  too  swarm  some 
four  hundred  million  unappeased  con- 
sumers of  manufactured  goods,  a  multi- 
tude greater  than  the  combined  popu- 
lations of  Western  Europe,  North 
America,  and  Australia,  with  Japan 
thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

China  and  Siberia  are  richer  in  eco- 
nomic resources  and  in  man-power  than 
all  these  lands.  Beside  them,  all  the 
rest  of  the  Pacific  area  is  rather  insig- 
nificant. They  are  the  two  problems 
of  the  Pacific.  But  neither  China  nor 
Siberia  can  be  reckoned  with  at  the 
Conference.  Neither  will  be  truly  pres- 
ent there.  Neither  will  be  able  to  pre- 
sent or  to  defend  its  rights  and  policies. 
And  there  is  not  the  remotest  chance 
that  either  will  like  the  decisions  of 
the  foreigners. 

Here,  then,  is  the  comedy,  and  here 
the  stuff  of  which  tragedies  are  woven. 
Briton,  Yankee,  and  Japanese  meet  to 
usher  in  world  peace.  They  dare  not 
discuss  laying  down  arms  until  each 
knows  what  the  other  two  are  planning 
to  do  with  the  Far  East.  What  each 
can  there  do  depends  in  the  long  run 
upon  the  wishes  of  the  Chinese  and  Si- 
berians, unless  these  peoples  are  to  be 
overawed  by  force.  If  thus  bullied, 
Asia  will  see  no  disarmament,  nor  can 
America.  If  bullying  ceases,  China  and 
Siberia  will  automatically  settle  their 
own  destinies;  for  they  will  then  have 
the  freedom  to  do  so,  as  well  as  the 
desire. 

Thus  the  Washington  Conference, 
must  choose  either  to  disarm  and  leave 
Asia  to  the  Asiatics,  or  else  to  run  Asia 
and  maintain  immense  fleets.  The  first 
alternative  wrecks  the  policy  of  every 
non-Asiatic  power.  The  second  makes 
the  Conference  futile.  Lacking  the 
moral  courage  to  solve  this  dilemma, 
the  delegates  may  dodge  the  problem 
of  disarmament  and  confine  themselves 
to  the  task  of  trimming  budgets.  But 
even  this  develops  painful  difficulties. 
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Look  first  at  the  chaos  in  China, 
around  whidi  all  other  difficulties  re- 
volve. That  land  is  rotting,  politically 
and  socially.  It  is  an  indescribable  pan- 
demonium. Famine,  pestilence,  civil 
wars,  and  the  alien  enemy  at  the  gates 
have  undermined  its  frail  structure  of 
state.  G>mipt  politicians  and  foreign 
adventurers  prey  upon  the  weakened 
members.  And  the  masses  sink  deeper 
into  the  sleep  of  opium,  while  the  classes 
bum  with  a  new  hatred  of  the  foreigners 
who  contribute  to  the  ruin. 

Two  governments  wave  their  ban- 
ners, one  at  Peking,  the  other  in  Can- 
ton. And  a  third  is  struggling  to  be 
bom  at  Hupeh.  The  Peking  afiair  ia  a 
scream.  Led  by  President  Hsu  Shih- 
chang,  a  gentle  philosopher  and  poet  of 
renown,  it  is  the  vilest  militarism  in  all 
the  world  to-day.  Honest,  noble,  and 
unworldly,  Hsu  was  cleverly  chosen  by 
a  bogus  legislature  made  up  of  the 
henchmen  of  China's  two  mighty  war 
lords,  Chang  Tso-lin  and  Tsao  Kun, 
who  are  busy  making  money  at  the 
country's  expense.  Hsu  is  not  a  party 
to  their  disgraceful  ventures  and  treach- 
eries. He  protests  much,  and  some- 
times manages  to  thwart  them  for  a 
time,  in  lesser  affairs.  But,  as  they  con- 
trol the  armies  and  collect  taxes  and 
play  practical  politics  with  veteran  skill, 
Hsu  disturbs  them  little. 

Only  three  or  four  of  China's  eighth 
een  provinces  even  feign  to  obey  Pe- 
king. In  reality  these  do  not,  for  they 
are  the  domains  of  the  three  war  lords 
who  created  Hsu's  regime.  Hsu  gets 
taxes  and  obedience  from  them  only 
when  the  war  lords  feel  like  contribut- 
ing either,  which  is  not  often.  Last 
Jidy,  Chang  Tso-lin,  being  short  of 
change,  pocketed  the  salt  revenues  of 
Manchuria,  where  he  rules.  The  tuchun 
(military  governor)  of  Shantung  re- 
cently appropriated  the  post-office  re- 


ceipts. In  three  other  provinces,  the 
retiring  officials  were  graciously  per- 
mitted to  take  with  them  considerable 
funds  from  the  treasury.  And  thus 
everywhere  and  always. 

The  result  is  chronic  bankmptcy  at 
Peking.  Troops  go  unpaid  for  months. 
Sometimes  they  mutiny,  as  at  Ichang 
and  Wuchang,  last  simuner,  where  they 
pillaged  terribly.   To  check  sudi  out- 
breaks, Hsu  has  raised  money  by  'di- 
verting'   the   educational   approfMria- 
tions.  For  nine  months  teach^B  have 
gone  penniless,  and  the  schools  have 
been  closed  by  a  teachers'  and  stud^its' 
strike.   These  funds  being  lamentably 
inadequate,  the  Government  has  latdy 
pressed  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  for 
a  twenty-five-year-old  debt,  and  has  al- 
lowed that  company  to  pay  up  with  a 
bond  issue,  put  out  on  such  terms  that 
only  the  Japanese  would  consider  buy- 
ing it,  and  they  not  for  profit  so  much 
as  for  political  reasons.   At  the  same 
time  Hsu  and  his  Cabinet  have  been 
making  desperate  economies  in  small 
matters.    Their  auditors  have  found 
1^6  office-holders  in  Peking  drawing 
two  or  more  salaries;  the  ministers  are 
reorganizing  their  staffs  downward,  and 
some  high  officials  have  been  invited  to 
accept  half-pay.  All  of  which  does  not 
improve  Hsu's  credit  at  the  banks,  as 
we  mark  in  his  emergency  loan  of  a 
million  dollars  last  summer,  on  which 
he  was  obliged  to  pay  18  per  cent  int^- 
est.  The  only  wonder  is  that  the  finan- 
ciers did  not  demand  50  per  cent. 

The  Cabinet  and  departments  are 
befuddled  and  disorganized  past  all  be- 
lief. They  appeared  at  their  worst  in 
the  recent  radio  dispute.  Seemingly, 
the  Government  haid  granted  three 
wireless  concessions  to  as  many  parties, 
all  overlapping  and  incompatible.  The 
fact  was,  though,  that  no  Grovemm^t 
granted  any  concession.  The  Ministry 
of  the  Navy  entered  into  an  agre^n^t 
with  the  Mitsui  Company  in  1918. 
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Now  all  these  worthies  fear  Sun,  and 
either  oppose  him,  use  his  movement 
for  their  own  ends,  or  else  hold  aloof, 
under  the  pretense  of  favoring  provin- 
cial autonomy  instead  of  a  strong  cen- 
tral government.  Many  Europeans  and 
Jap)anese  in  the  treaty  ports  dislike  Sun 
for  reasons  only  a  degree  nicer.  Some 
brand  him  as  a  Bolshevik  and  accuse 
him  of  playing  Lenin's  game. 

This  is  absurd.  Sun  stands  for  the 
simple  democracy  which  Americans  be- 
lieved in  half  a  century  ago.  He  thinks 
the  ideals  of  Lincoln;  and  he  is  paying 
the  price  in  much  bloodshed  and  dubi- 
ous progress.  The  Canton  armies  have 
been  fighting  steadily  for  many  months, 
have  scored  brilliant  victories  in  Kwang- 
si  and  the  Yangtze  districts,  but  still 
control  little  more  of  China  than  the 
northern  Government  does.  To  be  sure, 
twice  as  many  provinces  have  declared 
for  Sun  as  have  sided  with  Hsu;  but 
with  their  favor  goes  no  true  control 
Sun  does  not  truly  govern  even  his  own 
province  of  Kwangtung,  whose  tuchun, 
Chen  Chiung-ming,  is  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Constitutionalist  army 
recruited  from  five  provinces.  Chen 
levies  taxes  and  hands  over  such  funds 
as  he  sees  fit  to  the  Canton  Republic. 
The  Republic,  as  matters  now  stand,  is 
nearly  as  poor  of  purse  as  Peking;  and 
were  Chen  to  reduce  his  bounty,  Sim 
would  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon 
save  the  contributions  of  Chinese  na- 
tionalists abroad,  the  very  groups  who 
financed  the  revolution.  There  is  no 
reason  for  believing  that  Chen  will  with 
draw  support;  but  it  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  Republic,  with 
all  its  virtues  and  fine  aspirations,  owes 
its  very  existence  to  an  enlightened 
tuchun,  who  may  break  with  Sun  al- 
most any  day  on  some  new  political  is- 
sue. Such  a  break  may  come  over  the 
issue  of  provincial  autonomy,  which 
finds  its  most  ardent  champions  in  thq 
five  provinces  that  support  Sun. 
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Provincial  autonomy  is  a  fact,  and 
many  sincere  thinkers  wish  to  make  it 
the  basis  of  Chinese  policy.  Each 
tuchun  dominates  his  province  and  is  a 
law  unto  himself,  thanks  to  his  control 
of  troops  and  taxes.  As  most  provinces 
are  fully  as  large  and  as  rich  as  France, 
a  tuchun  is  comparable  to  a  pre-war 
European  potentate,  but  with  the  pow- 
ers of  an  Asiatic  despot.  Several  tu- 
chuns  have  made  millions  by  trafficking 
in  opium.  Others  sell  concessions.  Not 
a  few  have  levied  tribute  on  subject^ 
towns  under  one  pretext  or  another. 
And  all  maintain  their  rule  by  force. 
Their  armies  now  number  about  1,700,- 
000,  or  an  average  of  nearly  100,000  ac- 
tive soldiers  under  each  tuchun.  Nat- 
urally the  tuchuns  tend  to  favor  the 
division  of  China  into  eighteen  nations, 
with  themselves  as  lords  and  emperors. 
Why  should  anybody  else  approve? 
Simply,  because  China  is  too  huge,  too 
immature  politically,  and  too  inchoate, 
to  think  and  act  as  a  unit. 

The  political  realist  has  often  noted 
that  thiB  land  should  be  thought  of,  not 
as  an  ordinary  single  country,  but  rather 
as  a  backward  continent  containing 
widely  differing  races  and  economic 
divisions,  more  or  less  like  Europe  of 
the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century, 
when  there  were  no  railroads,  posts, 
telegraphs,  or  sense  of  community. 
China  as  a  whole  is  surely  less  of  a  po- 
litical entity  than  Europe  was  when  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  si'^ed.  Yunnan 
has  less  in  common  with  Manchuria 
than  Portu<^  then  had  with  Sweden; 
and  the  wider  conflicts  of  interest  be- 
tween North  and  South  are  quite  as 
acute  and  as  stubborn  as  any  between 
the  popes  and  the  emperors  or  the  Haps- 
burgs  and  their  many  foes.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  level  of  political  in-  ' 
telligence  in  modem  China  is  certainly 
lower  than  that  of  Western  Europe 
three  centuries  ago.  And  nobody  who 
understands  the  origins  and  nature  of 


political  intdligence  believes  that  die 
Chinese  can  rise  much  faster  than  Eii> 
ropeans  have  risen.  You  do  not  make 
men  good  citizens  by  building  railways 
through  their  farms.  You  do  not  pro- 
duce statesmen  merely  by  installing 
telephones  in  the  offices  of  soiators. 
Slow  experiment  by  trial  and  error,  stiU 
slower  education  of  millions,  dow 
crushing  of  superstitions,  slow  r^ne- 
ment  of  tastes  and  desires  —  out  of 
such  stuff  is  citizenship  made.  And  this 
process  must  work  from  the  home  and 
the  village  outward  and  upward. 

The  people  who  dwelt  between  Dub- 
lin and  Constantinople  when  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  was  signed  could  not  have 
been  organized  into  one  successful 
State  by  the  greatest  of  political  ge- 
niuses. Even  to-day  their  descendants 
cannot  create  the  United  States  of 
Europe,  which  is  the  only  sure  salva- 
tion for  that  wretched  continent.  Geo- 
graphical differences,  many  languages, 
race-prejudices,  childish  nationalistic 
fancies,  and  grave  economic  conflicts 
still  keep  the  European  masses  igno- 
rant, provincial,  and  befuddled.  How 
hopeless,  then,  to  expect  that  the  eight- 
een provinces  of  China,  with  their 
350,000,000  mediseval  folk,  mostly  des- 
titute of  all  the  tools  of  civilization,  can 
combine  imder  one  government,  which 
will  work  even  as  smoothly  as  a  back- 
ward European  nation! 

While  this  powerful  argum^it  for 
provincial  autonomy  makes  headway, 
the  vast  rim  of  China  lapses  deeper 
and  deeper  into  simple  anarchy.  Civil 
wars  —  four  violent  —  in  the  past  ax 
months;  famines  unparalleled,  pesti- 
lence, and  the  interminable  border 
warfare  lawlessly  carried  over  into 
Mongolia  by  the  Russian  reactbn- 
aries  under  Semenoff  and  Ungem,  have 
shattered  what  frail  web  of  law  and 
order  once  hung  over  the  western  and 
northern  fringes  of  the  chaotic  king- 
dom.   The  river  pirates  are  looting 
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where  he  holds  the  most  strategic  posi- 
tion in  all  Asia.  His  is  the  rich  land 
where  Russia,  China,  and  Japan  meet 
in  their  struggle  for  existence.  Man- 
churia dominates  Peking,  Vladivostok, 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  the  Amur 
River  Valley,  and  Korea.  It  is  the  gate- 
way from  China  to  Siberia,  from  China 
to  Japan,  and  from  Japan  to  Mongolia 
and  world-power.  Chang  sits  at  the 
gate  and  collects  toll,  such  as  the  traffic 
will  bear. 

The  traffic  bears  a  good  deal,  and  the 
proceeds  have  gone  to  Chang's  head. 
He  dreams  of  empire.  Some  observers 
have  imagined  that  he  would  be  mon- 
arch of  all  China;  but  Chai\g  is  too 
shrewd  for  that;  and  if  he  were  not,  his 
shrewder  Japanese  backers  would  halt 
him.  His  vision  is  much  more  practio- 
able,  hence  more  dangerous.  He  sees 
anewManchu-Mongol  Empire,  stretch- 
ing from  the  sea  to  the  core  of  Asia.  On 
Manchuria  and  Mongolia  Chang  would 
rebuild  the  throne  of  Jenghiz  Khan,and 
send  the  bill  to  the  Japanese.  He  will 
sell  to  the  Japanese,  at  their  own  terms, 
a  thousand  concessions;  and  on  his 
coronation  day  Japan  will  occupy 
peaceably  a  wedge  twenty-four  hundred 
miles  long,  giving  them  *  interior  lines' 
dominating  both  Siberia  and  China.  In 
short,  what  'little  Hsu'  and  his  An- 
fuites  dreamed  of  doing  'for  China,' 
Chang  would  do  for  himself  and  his 
Tokyo  friends.  The  Japanese  backed 
the  Anfuites,  and  lost.  Now  they  are 
backing  Chang,  and  hope  to  win.  And 
to-day  the  odds  are  strongly  in  their 
faVor. 

Th^'ee  facts  will  convince  you  of  all 
this.  One  is  Chang's  military  power, 
another  is  his  management  of  tlie  Pe- 
king Government,  and  the  third  is  his 
long  series  of  business  deals  with  Japan- 
ese. It  must  shock  the  American  read- 
er to  learn  that  this  clever  schemer  now 
rules  an  army  of  300,000  well-equipped 
soldiers,  over  which  the  ao-called  Cenr 
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a  prior  understanding  among  the  powers 
as  to  their  Far  Eastern  policies.  Plainly, 
then,  every  move  toward  disarmament 
must  be  determined  chiefly  by  what 
foreign  investors  think  of  the  drift  in 
China.  What  must  their  thoughts  be? 

What  if  Chang  has  his  way?  Then 
Japan  will  become  a  colossal  conti- 
nental power  as  well  as  a  maritime  one. 
Her  protectorate  will  extend  first  over 
Manchuria  and  Mongolia;  next  over 
Shantung;  then  probably  over  Kansu, 
whose  tuchun  is  a  friend  of  Chang,  in- 
stalled by  Chang's  cunning.  The  Jap- 
anese militarist  party  will  have  justi- 
fied its  expensive  policy.  The  price  of 
conquest  will  be  collected  from  the 
conquered,  and  Japan's  finances  will 
be  greatly  strengthened.  The  present 
monopolistic  policy  of  Japan,  which  has 
just  been  extended  still  further  in 
Korea,  will  swiftly  drive  foreign  inves- 
tors out. 

What  if  Sun  YatHBen  prevails?  Sun 
is  an  intense  nationalist,  aglow  with 
the  desire  to  free  China  from  the  alien. 
He  hates  Japan  most,  America  least. 
In  common  with  millions  of  his  coun- 
trymen, he  believes  that  the  foreigner 
has  caused  most  of  China's  woes,  and 
that  expelling  the  money  and  the  po- 
litical influence  of  all  foreigners  is  the 
first  step  toward  national  regeneration. 
Given  full  power.  Sun  would  cancel  or 
heavily  amend  every  foreign  concession, 
put  a  quick  end  to  extraterritoriality, 
restore  the  treaty  ports  to  China,  and 
finance  the  country  from  within.  All  of 
which  would  not  encourage  outsiders  to 
drop  money  in  Chinese  ventures. 

What  if  provincial  autonomy  arrives? 
The  eighteen  new  nations  would  soon 
join  in  one  or  two  loose  confedera;:ions, 
but  these  latter  would  not  hamper  the 
new  military  kin^s.  Forthwith,  the 
status  of  innumerable  concessions  would 
become  dubious,  for  the  central  govern- 
ment which  had  granted  them  would 
have  ceased.   All  would  depend  upon 
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pidity,  or  the  fear 
It  would  be  Cen- 
he  Balkans  over 
Nith  medisevalism. 
3,  an  endless  un- 
petty  powers,  and 
.inty  as  to  to-mor- 
mrage  of  the  bold- 
ind  leave  the  field 
enturer.  Probably 
Id  thrive,  for  even 
realizes  that  they 
provinces.  But  all 
eir  environs  would 

exception.  Japan 
by  the  disintegra^ 
I  treaties  with  the 
>ms,  paying  gladly 
The  technique  fol- 
by  the  British  in 
ive  states  of  India 
dth  modern  varia- 
lents.  Andaquar- 
3  Japcgi  the  master 

)  outstanding  pos- 
in  their  baldest 
nore  than  a  possi- 
ow  stand.  Chang 
y  as  sweetly  as  he 
rymen  understand 
io  behind  him  reaU 
lick  and  open  im- 
^  are  many  and 
urse  is  lean.  And 
is  suspect  because 
are  shouting  for  it, 
understand  that 
t  a  united  front 
under.  Over  and 
traints  tower  the 
e  in  the  harbors 
t  and  Hong  Kong, 
gularly  unpopular 
opium  smugglers, 
te  slavers,  bandit 
loiters  white  and 
suggests  a  leading 


question.  What  if  the 
Conference,  moved  by  lof 
whatever  that  may  me 
persuade  the  three  doi 
powers  to  scrap,  let  us  si 
their  fleets,  or  to  cease 
tion?  How  would  that  n 
Chang,  Sun,  and  provinc 
And  how,  in  turn,  the  A 
ish,  and  Japanese  invests 

The  answer  is  too  easy 
us  a  first  clear  glimpse  oi 
to  disarmament. 

Cut  the  British  and  A 
one  half,  whether  by  scr 
ships  or  by  suspending 
tion,  and  you  leave  the  ( 
Chan*;  and  his  Japanese 
nex  Mongolia  and  Shanti 
and  will  double  their  spe 
on  the  day  Ancrlo-Sax 
dwindles.  How  so?  Geog 
whole  story.  From  Japai 
port,  Nagasaki,  to  the 
Asia  is  less  than  150  mi 
night's  run  for  transpor 
ships.  The  waters  are 
islands  which,  fortified  oi 
for  destroyers  and  subr 
the  passage  fairly  safe 
heavy  attack.  Furthermc 
ese  can  mass  in  Korea  a 
millions  of  soldiers,  if  ne< 
fore  a  foreign  power  coi 
interfere.  Military  rai 
houses,  terminals,  and 
necessities  of  war,  are  ali 
in  vital  points.  And  tj 
Manchuria  can  now  sup 
sizable  army.  To  all  of  i 
need  add  but  one,  unsusp 
Americans,  perhaps,  but 
all  naval  experts:  neith( 
nor  the  American  fleet 
strong  enough  to  carry 
war  anywhere  in  the  Fai 
because  of  the  abnormi 
weak  line  of  supplies  an< 
from  primary  bases. 
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in  would  and  American  navies  negligible,  Japan 
sking  of  might  declare  war  on  a  democratic 
dng  was  China,  on  the  ridiculous  pretext  that 
ires  and  Sui\is  Bolshevist,  precisely  as  itattacked 
will  win  the  MaritiiAe  Provinces  of  Siberia.  As 
^hey  had  for  Sun  himself,  he  would  doubtless  up- 
root British  and  American  concession- 
nay  turn  naires  at  a  great  rate,  if  not  menaced 
ays.  He  by  their  battleships.  And  in  this  he 
rump  up  would  be  aided  by  the  fast^mounting 
fferonly  hatred  of  the  foreigner,  among  even 
Jun  and  the  common  folk  of  China, 
le  coun-  Were  disarmament  to  be  followed  by 
is  proce-  provincial  autonomy,  it  is  doubtful 
I  find  it  whether  even  the  Uves  of  foreigners 
!]!hina,  as  would  be  safe  in  most  regions.  The 
vs  more  World  War  shattered  the  white  man's 
nd  thus,  prestige  and  revealed  the  infamy  of  the 
will  own  Japanese  militarists.  China  now  fol- 
ghly  re-  lows  Japan  and  India  in  her  distrust  of 
Should  European  civilization.  The  thoughts  of 
thod  re-  Gandhi,  the  Hindu  saint,  and  the  poet 
for  pro-  Tagore  are  blazing  up  the  dense  valleys, 
ttleships  The  outcry  against  the  Consortium,  the 
i  sundry  thirty-million-dollar  loan  from  native 
ofessors,  bankers  to  the  Peking  Government, 
>rld  that  last  summer,  and,  above  all,  the  wild 
3n.  The  enthusiasm  in  the  south  over  Sun's  ex- 
doctrine  treme  nationalism,  are  a  few  gusts  that 
hey  will  scurry  ahead  of  the  great  storm  which 
'  strong  must  some  day  break,  once  the  re- 
"ovincial  straint  of  naval  force  is  withdrawn. 
est  solu-  Everybody  who  knows  China  seems  to 
I  secede  agree  that,  in  the  chaos  following  the 
lew  em-  creation  of  eighteen  kingdoms,  the 
ay  enter  foreign  devils  would  suffer  first  and 
And  all  foremost. 


ival  dis- 

.    What  Thus  far  we  have.noted  only  internal 

ke  more  tendencies  in  China.  Is  there  not  hope 

as   the  that  the  prospect  will  brighten  when 

victory  we  consider  other  possibilities?    May 

much  is  not  Japan,  reassured  by  Anglo-Saxon 

lepublic  disarmament,    forsake    her    militant 

nsion  in  ways  in  Asia?  And  if  China,  no  longer 

it  lacks  threatened  by  her  neighbor,  continues 

iffs,  arid  chaotic,  may  not  the  powers  join  to  put 

1  British  her  house  in  order,  imder  some  benev- 
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olent  scheme  of  international  control? 

Alas  for  these  hopes  I  The  militarist 
party  is  still  unbroken  at  Tokyo,  and 
its  counsel  will  prevail  at  the  Washing- 
ton Conference,  where  it  will  confound  • 
its  adversaries  with  an  argument  bor- 
rowed from  the  very  advocates  of  dis- 
armament. Japan  can  defend  her  Asi- 
atic policy  with  the  greatest  lesson  of 
the  World  War.  Her  militarists  can  ap- 
peal to  Mr.  Frank  I.  Cobb's  vigorous 
and  accurate  statement  of  it,  in  the 
August  Atlantic:  — 

'Nations  that  are  rich  are  not  de- 
fenseless. They  contain  in  themselves 
all  the  elements  of  defense.  They  may 
have  been  defenseless  in  times  when  war 
was  the  exclusive  business  of  profes- 
sional soldiers,  but  all  that  has  been 
changed.  The  elements  of  national  de- 
fense are  now  the  sum  total  of  all  the 
economic  resources  of  the  country  plus 
all  the  man-power.  .  .  . 

'Economic  resources  can  be  easily 
and  quickly  translated  into  military 
resources;  and  a  sound  economic  sys- 
tem is  the  essential  element  in  any  ex- 
tensive military  undertaking.' 

Mr.  Cobb  correctly  used  this  as  an 
argument  for  America's  disarming. 
Japanese  war  lords  can  use  it  to  dem- 
onstrate Japan's  need  of  dominating 
Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  if  not  also  a 
slice  of  Siberia.  They  can  thus  prove 
that  their  fatherland  cannot  even  de- 
fend itself  unless  it  acquires  immense 
economic  resources.  To-day  their  coun- 
try is  perilously  poor  in  the  materials 
that  make  for  strength.  Her  people  no 
longer  feed  themselves,  but  import  vast 
quantities  of  rice  and  millet.  Most  of 
her  peasants  make  money  only  from 
silkworm  culture.  Unhappily,  silk  is  a 
luxury  whose  value  fluctuates  widely, 
and  imitations  made  from  cotton  iJ- 
ready  threaten  its  market.  So  a  nation 
whose  natural  resources  are  mostly 
silkworms  hangs  by  a  thread.  To  sur- 
vive, Japan  must  own  coal,  iron,  cop- 


per, timber,  cotton,  and 
ingredients  of  modern 
comfort.  She  will  seek  1 
Great  Britain,  France,  ai 
States  do  to-day.  Failing 
she  must  join  the  ranks  oJ 
and  Greece.  Economic  e: 
vast  scale,  or  a  surrendc 
power  —  there  is  no  thirc 

Can  any  American  or  I 
advise  the  Japanese  delegi 
should  show  true  moral 
choosing  the  second  alter 
if  you  once  grant  the  righ 
expansion,  where  else  wo 
Japan  expand,  if  not  due 

We  come  now  to  the  pi 
national  control  of  China 
observers  feel  would  at 
order  there  and  hold  jthe 
tarists  in  check.  Here  u 
debate  the  broader  merit 
We  have  only  to  note  its  r 
armament,  which  is  as  ( 
shine.  So  sincerely  do  the 
foreign  domination,  that 
al  management  could  su 
backed  'up  by  a  large  am 
The  day  the  first  alien  ma 
Peking,  Sun  Yat-sen's  st 
be  doubled.  To  the  1,700, 
the  tuchuns  would  be  adc 
of  armed  mobs  and  ban( 
able;  and  we  should  be  co 
new  benevolent  militarisi: 
come. 

This  brings  us  to  the  oi 
world  peace  which  lies  \ 
our  own  gates.   We  hav€ 
world's  gold,  most  of  tl 
tal,  immense  factories, 
of  skilled  workers.   The 
trade  has  ruined  our  foreii 
Europe;  our  exports  and 
clined  50  per  cent  in  tli 
months  of  this  year;  Gem 
textiles  60  per  cent  chec 
can;  German  mills  are 
Pittsburgh  in  our  domest 
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bile  factories  are  nin- 
jnt  capacity;  and  five 
re  idle,  as  winter  comes 
taxes  refuse  to  shrink, 
ire  being  built,  while 
leir  minute  profits  de- 
nial freight^rates  and 
I  only  the  most  urgent 
is  but  one  escape  from 
ination  of  war-debts, 
i  factory  system,  and 
iew  markets  must  be 
lew  consumers  found, 
ted.    But  where  and 

&,  for  Europeans  are 
enough  to  fill  their 
ey  can  undersell  us  at 
int.  Not  in  Russia, 
.  dollar  save  for  black 
outh  America,  whose 
robably  less  than  that 
of  the  large  claims  of 
sidents  whose  know- 
itinent  and  its  people 
)  been  derived  from 
;eographiesand  smok- 
Where,  then?  There 
Far  East.  China  and 
rb  billions  of  capital, 
s  Mr.  T.  W.  Lamont 
ventually  earn  athou- 
hey  can  (lIso  consume 
r  manufactures;  and, 
s  of  living  rise,  these 
le  tens  of  billions.  To 
1,  our  financiers  and 
ust  look  for  the  only 
t  can  restore  our  eco- 
preciably.  Their  logic 
nting  the  premise  that 
oad  for  new  markets, 
any  American  finan- 
s  in  such  chaos,  where 
3r,  intriguers  plot  new 
r  lords  revel  in  civil 
sking  nor  Canton  can 
Tokyo  will  not.  His 
I,  are  clear:  either  he 


must  have  his  own  country  protect 
him  with  as  much  force  as  is  necessary, 
or  else  he  must  stay  out  of  Asia.  As  for 
the  manufacturer  and  the  exporter,  he 
is  vexed  by  this  same  dilemma  and  two 
further  annoyances.  He  must  under- 
sell the  British,  Germans,  and  Japan- 
ese in  China;  and  this  he  cannot  do  now 
save  in  a  few  monopolistic  lines,  such 
as  cheap  automobiles  and  sewing  ma- 
chines. And  even  when  he  can  meet 
their  prices,  he  cannot  reap  their  prof- 
its, because  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
have  exempted  their  nationals  doing 
business  in  China  from  all  income  taxes 
and  excess-profits  taxes  on  their  China 
trade.  But  these  worries  pale  beside 
the  chaos  in  China. 

This  chaos  creates  for  the  Republican 
party  a  terrible  dilemma.  Champion  of 
the  full  dinner-pail,  roaring  factories, 
and  hundred-per-cent  dividends,  —  all 
excellent  ideals!  —  it  has  committed 
itself  heart  and  soul  to  the  utmost  stim- 
ulation of  foreign  trade  and  foreign 
investments.  Champion  of  general  pros- 
perity, it  aims  to  reduce  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, especially  taxes,  which  are  nine 
tenths  military.  The  first  goal  demands 
a  navy.  The  second  demands  the  aboli- 
tion of  navies.  And  neither  a  navy  nor 
an  abolished  one  will  guarantee  success 
in  the  Far  East! 

Is  it  to  be  marveled  at  that  some 
Republicans  have  lost  interest  in  the 
Disarmament  Conference,  while  others 
are  losing  sleep  over  it? 

VI 

Disarm  and  leave  Asia  to  the  Asi- 
atics, or  else  run  Asia  and  a  huge  fleet. 
This,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  the 
alternative  that  delays  disarmament. 
It  may  be  dodged  for  a  while,  but  it  can- 
not be  evaded.  It  will  not  help  to  emit 
hypocritical  shrieks  over  the  wicked 
Japanese,  whose  imitation  of  our  politi- 
cal ways  is  the  sincerest  flattery.  Nor 
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irill  it  serve  any  good  end  to  shed  croc- 
idile  tears  over  poor,  down-trodden 
]!hina»  which  is  not  a  whit  worse  off 
han  some  of  our  own  Southern  states, 
aan  for  man,  road  for  road,  town  for 
own.  Asia  is  Asia.  It  must  work  out 
ts  own  salvation.  Too  far  away  and 
oo  huge  to  be  controlled  by  us,  who 
annot  even  manage  our  own  cities 
ntelligently,  its  hundreds  of  millions 
an  be  swayed  by  us  only  under  the 
ompulsion  of  overwhelming  force. 
[*hey  who  are  compelled  will  gain  little. 
Ye  who  compel  shall  lose  much  in 
noney  and  in  reputation.  Only  a  few 


exploiters,  white  an 
with  riches. 

Some  influential 
stand  this  and  arc 
implications.  But 
still  imder  the  spe! 
rialism,  or  else  hy] 
anese  bogey  manu 
low  press.  And  so, 
for  world  peace  a: 
must  bring,  they  t 
to  accept  the  consi 
ment.  IftheConfi 
probably  have  to  i 
the  extreme  milita 
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BY  J.  O.  P.  BLAND 


Early  in  August,  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Led^ 
^er  announced  that  it  was  the  intention 
f  the  United  States  Grovemment  to 
make  the  settlement  of  the  Far  East- 
m  situation  a  condition  precedent  to 
he  discussion  of  the  curtailment  of 
.rmaments.'  If  this  be  so,  supreme 
[nportance  must  attach  to  whatever 
cheme  of  settlement  is  eventually 
ramed  and  proposed  by  the  State  De- 
artment.  Seldom,  indeed,  have  the 
prospects  of  peace  in  our  time  been  more 
iirectly  dependent  upon  the  knowledge 
nd  breadth  of  vision  of  a  few  states- 
len.  America,  because  of  her  imchal- 
mgeable  wealth  and  resources,  holds 
he  master-key  to  the  gates  of  peace 
nd  war  in  tlM5  regions  of  the  Pacific, 
f,  at  this  juncture,  her  foreign  policy  is 


based  upon  recogn 
of  the  Far  Eastern 
recognition  of  the 
ervation  which  un 
pansion  on  the  Asi 
Conference  should 
least,  to  what  Prej 
*  approximate  disai 
relieve  the  world  of 
ger  of  acute  naval 
At  the  outlet  it 
should  America  see 
national  agreemen 
dependent  upon  tli 
Far  £kistem  questi 
the  removal  of  any  < 
of  conflict?  The  ai 
in  the  fact  that  ev 
policy  is  inevitably 
damental  instinct 
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d  preserve,  at  all 
rity.  Also,  that 
opened  during  the 
public  opinion  in 
>  the  belief  that 
menaced  by  Ja- 
bie  front  rank  of 
the  activities  and 
ary  party. 
»o-Japanese  War, 
Biyed  the  part  of 
at  the  making  of 
louth  (1906),  the 
the  American  na- 
akable  sympathy 
apan;  but  since 
ed  to  change  this 
rehension  and  in- 

Pirst  came  the 
nte  of  1907,  fol- 
te  agreement  of 
de  the  Treaty  of 
ter  and  definitely 
pie  of  the  Open 

and  Mongolia, 
iliating  fiasco  of 
B  scheme  for  the 
vays  in  Manchu- 
nexation  of  Korea 
I  significant  than 
)f  Japan's  activi- 
iras  her  increasing 
inciple  of  racial 
ith  the  assertion 
to  the  American 
»re  the  revolution 
It  war  in  Europe 
nexpected  oppor- 
her  outposts  and 
omic  penetration 

undeveloped  re- 
lainland  adjacent 
w  Peril  (as  pro- 
a  in  the  Valor  of 
i  to  loom  largely 
I,  and  public  opin- 
>ecome  definitely 
Lviction  that  Ja- 
l  involve  a  chal- 


lenge to  Western  civilization  and,  ulti- 
mately, a  claim  to  the  mastery  of  the 
Pacific. 

The  course  of  events  during  and 
since  the  great  war — the  elimination 
of  Russia  as  an  Asiatic  power,  the  in- 
creasing chaos  in  China,  and  the  swift 
rise  of  the  United  States  to  leadership 
in  the  council  of  nations  —  has  served 
to  increase  the  points  of  contact  and  to 
accentuate  the  economic  and  political 
difierences  between  the  two  nations 
which  confront  each  other  across  the 
Pacific.  The  racial  aspect  of  the  an- 
tagonism thus  created  was  emphasized 
at  Versailles,  and  finds  expression  to- 
day in  a  widely  prevalent  belief  in  the 
idea  of  a  *  color  war,*  wherein  the  forces 
of  Pan-Asia  (and  even  Pan-Africa),  or- 
ganized and  led  by  Japan,  will  chal- 
lenge and  overthrow  the  dominant 
white  race.  Mr.  Lothrop  Stoddard's 
Rising  Tide  of  Color,  and  other  works  of 
the  same  kind,  have  given  form  and 
substance  to  a  Yellow  Peril  spectre,  as 
fantastic  in  its  way  as  Kaiser  Wilhelm's 
famous  vision  of  China's  warlike  mil- 
lions ranged  in  battle  array  against  the 
pale  legions  of  the  West.  > 

The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  per- 
mit, nor  does  the  occasion  require,  any 
detailed  exposition  of  the  absurdity  of 
this  Pan-Asian  delusion.  In  propound- 
ing their  scheme  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Far  Eastern  question  to  the  Wash- 
ington Conference,  the  American  State 
Department  arid  the  British  Foreign 
Office  will  have  work  and  to  spare  in 
dealing  with  the  actual  and  immediate 
difficulties  of  the  situation.  The  theory 
of  profound  racial  antagonism  is  obvi- 
ously incompatible  with  the  proclaimed 
intention  of  the  British  and  American 
governments  to  substitute  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  mutuality  for  the  in- 
tense spirit  of  competition  in  solving 
the  problems  which  arise  out  of  the 
political  and  financial  disorganization 
of  China.  It  is  a  theory  that  cannot  be 
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invoked  without  weakening  the  whole 
Anglo-American  position  in  the  matter 
of  the  Asiatic  Exclusion  acts,  and  stulti- 
fying their  essential  justification,  which 
rests  on  economic,  as  distinct  from 
racial,  grounds. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  recently  de- 
clared that  the  foreign  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  as  a  partly  Asiatic  empire, 
*can  never  range  itself  in  any  sense 
upon  the  differences  of  race  and  civili- 
zation between  East  and  West.  It 
would  be  fatal  to  the  Empire.  No 
greater  calamity  can  overtake  the  world 
than  any  further  accentuation  of  its 
divisions  upon  the  lines  of  race.  We 
look  confidently  to  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  for 
their  understanding  and  sympathy  in 
this  respect.  Friendly  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  is  for  us  a  cardmal 
principle,  dictated  by  what  seems  to 
us  the  proper  nature  of  things,  dictated 
by  instinct  quite  as  much  as  by  reason 
and  by  common  sense.' 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  words  undoubt^ 
edly  express  the  sentiments  of  the  great 
majority  of  his  countrymen.  Every  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  the  ^glo- 
Japanese  Alliance,  by  the  Imperial 
Conference,  in  Parliament,  and  in  the 
press,  has  served  to  emphasize  the 
general  opinion  that  the  treaty  should 
be  renewed,  but  in  a  form  that  will 
give  no  umbra^,  and  evoke  no  misgiv- 
ings, in  the  United  States.  The  Aus- 
tralian Premier  has  declared  that  'Aus- 
tralia's safety  lies  in  a  renewal  of  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  and  that  it 
is  her  bounden  duty  to  use  every  means 
at  her  disposal  to  effect  such  a  modus 
vivendi  as  will  secure  it  in  a  form  agree- 
able to  the  United  States.'  On  a  later 
occasion,  Mr.  Hughes  expressed  the 
opinion  (which  has  found  wide  support 
in  the  British  press)  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  tripartite  understanding  being 
reached  between  America,  Great  Brit^ 
ain,  and  Japan,  dealing  with  the  Far 


East  and  with  disarmamem 
be  no  necessity  for  a  re: 
Anglo^apanese  Alliance. 

n 

As  matters  now  stand,  t 
necessary,  to  remove  th 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  1 
em  situation,  and  to  dimini 
of  friction  between  Jap 
United  States,  is  the  con 
international  agreement  fc 
tion,  by  concerted  action,  < 
of  law  and  order  in  China, 
are  taken,  and  that  spec 
end,  there  can  be  no  pro 
permanent  settlement  of  1 
em  question.  American 
in  such  an  agreement,  and 
national  Council'  to  carry 
is  a  solution  that  presents 
culties;  nevertheless,  it  is 
that  affords  practical  meai 
out  the  American  idea  of  f 
eration,  and  the  only  way 
end  to  the  chaos  of  misruli 
a  spirit  of  genuine  frienc 
Chinese  people.  Failing  i 
ican  participation,  the  Ar 
Alliance,  renewed  unde 
consistent  with  the  Cov( 
League  of  Nations,  woul 
offer  the  only  alternative  s 
problem;  the  only  one,  e 
that  would  provide  Engk 
leverage  necessary  to  seen 
maintenance  of  the  Op< 
trade,  a  revision  of  the  Sh 
tion,  and  the  settlement  oj 
of  difference  in  the  Far  E 

Assuming  that  the  first 
for  the  Washington  Cor 
spirit  of  harmony  and  he 
tween  the  representati\ 
powers,  whose  ultimate 
limitation  of  armaments, 
to  invite  China's  partici] 
Conference,  though  diploi 
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nd,  is  calculated,  in 
rate  the  ends  desired, 
dy  ample  evidence  in 
1  in  the  United  States, 
^resentatives  on  this 
[>rm  faithfully  to  their 
'  of  setting  one  bar- 
nother,  and  will  do 
ir  power  to  make  the 
(na  of  enmity  and  sus- 
imdeniable  eloquence 
of  that  highly  vocal 
Lg  China  which  pro- 
t  belief  in  American 
ideals  will  be  concen- 
eal  to  the  chivalrous 
American  people,  and 
D  doubt  be  powerfully 
tny  of  the  missionary 
le  Y.M.C.A.,  which 
thize  with  the  aspira- 
ils  and  prot6g^  to  be- 
ant  force  in  Chinese 
already  evidence  that 
mces  of  adroit  diplo- 
s  like  Mr.  Wellington 
lg,  and  the  press  prop- 
d  by  Putnam  Weale, 
ners  in  Chinese  pay, 
ssor  Dewey's  distin- 
ion  lends  additional 
eved  considerable  re- 
tion  indicated;  that  is 
v%  created  an  atmos- 
y  toward  Japan,  and 
^Japanese  Alliance,  in 
5s.    Something  of  the 

propaganda  and  ap- 
)e  discerned  in  the  dis- 
tate  Department  that 

correspondence  ante- 
tablishment  of  the  In- 
ncial  Consortium  last 

the  object  of  the  Amer- 
U  as  expressed  in  these 
to  eliminate  all  special 
liar  spheres  of  interest 
throw  open  the  whole 


country,  including  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia^  without  reserve,  to  the  com- 
bined activities  of  the  Consortium. 
The  British  Government,  at  the  outset, 
gave  friendly  support  to  this  proposal; 
but  inasmuch  as  it  conflicted  obviously 
with  certain  accomplished  facts  and 
recorded  pacts,  it  was  possible  to  do  so 
only  by  concurring  vaguely  in  the 
benevolent  argument  that,  *with  the 
establishment  of  the  Consortium,  a 
new  era  was  about  to  dawn,  in  which 
conditions  have  changed,  and  that  the 
powers  therefore  propose  henceforward 
to  work  together  in  harmonious  and 
friendly  cooperation,  rather  than  in 
competition.' 

The  Japanese  Ambassador's  reply  to 
the  dispatch  in  which  Lord  Curzon 
supported  this  argument  tactfully  re- 
frained from  discussing  the  practical 
eflects  of  the  *new  era*  upon  inter- 
national politics.  He  contented  himself 
with  reiterating  his  Government's  reli- 
ance upon  the  British  Government's 
explicit  assurance  that  the  powers  would 
refuse  to  countenance  any  activities  of 
the  Consortium  'afl'ecting  the  security 
of  the  economic  life  or  the  national 
defense  of  Japan,'  a  reservation  capable 
of  the  widest  application,  and  one  which 
leaves  the  question  of  Japan's  'special 
interests'  in  the  same  nebulous  condi- 
tion as  that  in  which  it  remained  after 
the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  of  1917. 

ni 

The  line  that  China's  representatives 
and  advisers  may  be  expected  to  adopt 
at  Washington  was  clearly  indicated 
some  months  ago  by  the  Chinese  Min- 
ister in  London,  Mr.  Wellington  Koo, 
well  known  in  the  United  States.  They 
will  undoubtedly  present  a  glowing 
picture  of  the  Chinese  Republic,  suc- 
cessfully progressing  toward  Utopia  by 
the  development  of  liberal  ideas  and 
democratic  institutions,  all  regardless 
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of  the  fact  that  these  are  as  remote  as 
the  planet  Mars  from  all  the  realities  of 
the  situation  in  China.  They  will  make 
eloquent  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  civUized  world,  in  the  name  of 
Democracy,  on  behalf  of  Young  China's 
chimerical  Republic,  and  of  its  splen- 
did programme  of  purely  imaginary 
reforms.  In  the  typical  words  of  Put^ 
nam  Weale,  they  will  'claim  their 
place  in  the  family  of  nations,  not  only 
on  terms  of  equality,  but  as  represent- 
atives of  Liberalism  and  subscribers  to 
all  those  sanctions  on  which  the  civili- 
zation of  peace  rests.*  They  will  con- 
tinue to  describe  the  social  activities 
Eind  academic  theories  of  a  few  thousand 
'Western-learning'  students  and  jour- 
nalists as  truly  representative  of  the 
political  convictions  and  institutions  of 
the  Chinese  people. 

And  all  the  while  they  will  compla^ 
cently  ignore  the  lamentable  and  noto- 
rious facts  of  China's  actual  position, 
the  utter  demoralization  and  inevitable 
bankruptcy  of  the  Peking  Government, 
the  lawlessness  and  insatiable  greed  of 
the  military  chieftains,  whose  rabble 
irmies  have  devastated  the  country  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  the  untold  suffer- 
ings of  the  defenseless  people,  more 
pitiful  to-day  than  ever  they  were  un- 
der the  Manchus.  Above  all,  they  will 
^refully  refrain  from  admission  of  the 
indeniable  truth  that  the  political  and 
inancial  ascendancy  which  Japan  has 
^tablished  at  Peking,  and  the  rapid 
idvanoe  of  her  'peaceful  penetration' 
n  Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  are  direct 
-esults  of  the  incorrigible  money-lust  of 
:he  mandarin  class,  more  flagrantly  d\s- 
jlayed  by  the  officials  of  the  Republic 
:han  under  the  old  regime.  They  will 
earnestly  invoke  the  assistance  of 
America  and  England  a^inst  Japan, 
br  the  restoration  of  China's  rights  in 
Shantung,  and  of  her  unfettered  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Northern  dependen- 
cies; but  they  will  say  nothing  of  the 


lamentable  fact 
of  Yuan  Shih-k'i 
political  factions 
for  mastery  at  I 
each  other  in  n 
in  return  for  \ 
many  rights,  priv 
calculated  to  jeo] 
political  indepeni 

Early  this  year 
in  London  gave 
indication  of  the  i 
by  China's  repres 
coming  Conferei 
renewal  of  the  An 
They  desire  to  pn 
against  any  refei 
renewed,  to  *thi 
territorial  integri 
pendence  of  Chi 
derogatory  to  the 
sovereign  State,  i 
sentiment  of  her 

Liasmuch  as  tl 
presence  at  the 
voke  assistance  f 
China's  sovereign 
test  may  be  regan 
vice,  a  mild  bluff 
gallery,  based  on 
of  Oriental  state< 
ask  for  the  abroga' 
demands'  agreen 
Shih-k'ai  in  May, 
of  a  Japanese  ult 
restoration  of  Cb 
in  Shantung.  He 
point  of  the  Far  I 
it  is  undeniable  t 
one  demands,  Ja] 
the  opportunities 
in  Europe  and  t! 
China,  to  regular! 
position  at  Chin 
tung  (as  successoi 
Manchuria,  East 
and  on  the  coast 

Now,  it  must 
satisfactory  resul 
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from  the  Washington  Conference,  ex- 
cept upon  the  initial  assumption  that 
henceforward  Japan,  in  concert  with 
England  and  the  United  States,  is  pre- 
pared to  cooperate  loyally  in  practical 
measures  for  the  restoration  of  law,  or- 
der, trade,  and  sound  finance,  in  China. 
This  assumption  implies,  not  only  the 
definite  cessation  of  the  Japanese  mili- 
tary party's  activities  in  Peking,  but  the 
abandonm^it  by  Japan,  as  part  of  a 
general  self-sacrificing  agreement  be- 
tween the  powers,  of  all  claims  to  *  spe- 
cial interests'  in  any  province  of  China 
proper,  such  as  those  which  were 
created  by  the  twenty-one  demands  in 
1915,  and  subsequently  by  the  secret 
*  military  agreement,*  concluded  in 
March,  1918,  with  the  corrupt  clique 
then  in  power  at  Peking. 

Having  discussed  these  questions 
with  many  of  the  leading  statesmen 
and  publicists  in  Japan,  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  Japanese  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  welcome  an  Anglo-American- 
Japanese  understanding,  having  as  its 
avowed  object  a  common  reconstructive 
policy  in  China.  Even  before  the  pros- 
pect of  a  limitation  of  armaments  had 
emphasized  the  desirability  of  such  an 
understanding,  the  Japanese  Prime 
Minister  had  declared  (1910)  his  Gov- 
ernment's readiness  to  cooperate  in  the 
difficult  task  of  restoring  financial  and 
administrative  order  in  China,  with  due 
regard  to  her  sovereign  rights.  Many 
things  have  happened  in  the  last  five 
years  to  lead  the  nders  of  Japan  to  per- 
ceive that  persistence  in  the  aggressive 
'forward'  policy  of  the  military  party 
can  lead  only  to  a  dangerous  position  of 
national  isolation,  besides  involving  the 
over-taxed  people  in  further  heavy 
expenditure.  For  these  and  other  rea^ 
sons,  there  appear  to  be  valid  grounds 
for  expecting  good  results  from  the 
Conference,  provided  that  responsible 
American  opinion  be  not  misled  by  the 
spedous  pleadings  of  China's  repre- 


sentatives, into  finding  in  the  gospel  of 
the  *new  era,'  tidings  of  comfort  and 
joy  for  all  the  world  —  with  the  excep- 
tion, and  to  the  detriment,  of  Japan. 

In  particular,  the  question  of  Shan- 
tung, though  apparently  simple  enough 
in  its  broad  moral  aspect,  will  require 
delicate  handling.  China  .  and  the 
United  States,  not  being  parties  to  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  may  be  justified 
in  questioning  the  decision  of  the  Allies, 
whereby  Japan  obtained  the  reversion 
of  Germany's  exclusive  privileges  in 
Shantimg;  but  the  fact  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  America's  represent- 
ative and  President  was  a  consenting 
party  to  that  decision;  also  that,  be- 
cause of  it,  Japan  agreed  to  withdraw 
from  discussion  the  thorny  question  of 
'racial  equality.'  In  originally  raising 
that  question,  Japan  practically  claimed 
recognition  of  her  right  to  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  the  matter  of  migration  over- 
seas; and  President  Wilson,  imable  to 
concede  that  claim,  was  fain  to  com- 
promise it  along  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance— that  is,  at  China's  expense. 

As  for  the  position  of  China  in  the 
matter,  it  is  evident  that  the  activities 
of  her  diplomats  and  publicists  are  in- 
spired rather  by  the  desire  to  create 
dissension  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  than  by  genuine  zeal  for 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  their 
country.  For  the  men  who  strain  so 
noisily  at  the  Shantimg  gnat  are  the 
same  as  those  who  quietly  swalloited 
the  camel  of  the  secret  military  agree- 
ment (to  which  I  have  already  referred) 
—  a  pact  concluded  by  their  Govern- 
ment, of  its  own  accord,  with  Japan, 
which  made  Pekinf^,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  a  subsidized  dependency  of 
Tokyo. 

IV 

Two  fundamental  facts  must  be 
faced  at  the  outset  by  the  Conference  if 
the  Far  Eastern  problem  is  to  be  solved 
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in  a  spirit  of  mutuality  and  helpfulness. 
First,  that  China's  military  weakness, 
financial  chaos,  and  internecine  strife 
now  constitute  the  root-cause  of  the 
problem.  This  fact  requires  no  demon- 
stration for  anyone  who  has  studied  the 
situation.  Second,  that  Japan  is  impel- 
led, by  acute  economic  pressure,  either 
to  seek  new  outlets  for  her  surplus  pop- 
ulation overseas,  or  to  endeavor  to  se- 
cure such  a  position  of  economic  advan- 
tage in  the  undeveloped  regions  of  the 
Asiatic  mainland,  adjacent  to  her  fron- 
tiers, as  shall  enable  her  to  maintain 
and  increase  her  industries,  and  thereby 
feed  her  people,  at  home. 

Japan's  imperative  need  of  expansion 
is,  indeed,  an  undeniable  and  C9nstant 
factor  in  the  Far  Eastern  problem. 
Morally  speaking,  and  from  the  political 
idealist's  point  of  view,  it  is,  of  course, 
lamentable  that  any  race  or  nation 
should  expand  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other; nevertheless,  pace  the  *  new-era* 
doctrine,  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
and  survival  between  races  has  not 
ended  with  the  Trbaty  of  Versailles, 
and  the  ideal  of  self-determination 
must  always  prove  to  be  an  empty 
phrase  when  confronted  with  the  el^ 
mental  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
Japan  has  expanded  into  Korea,  and  is 
thence  expanding  northward  and  west- 
ward, impelled  by  the  same  instincts 
and  impulses  as  those  which  have  peo- 
pled England's  colonies  and  doubled 
the  territory  and  number  of  the  United 
States. 

America's  navsLl  programme  affords 
more  convincing  testimony  to  the 
realities  of  the  situation  than  all  the 
acts  of  the  apostles  of  pacifism.  The 
conflict  between  benevolent  idealism 
and  the  stem  facts  of  existence  is  as 
old  as  the  hills;  and  despite  humani- 
tarians and  vegetarians,  the  inexorable 
law  remains  that  all  life  on  this  planet 
exists  and  persists  at  the  cost  of  other 
lives.    Charm  they  never  so  wisely,  it 


wUl  need  more  than  the  el 
idealists  to  convince  resp 
men  that  this  instinct  anc 
pressure  behind  it  can  Ix 
invoking  a  new  era  of  ui 
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found  the  stone  which 
people  that  cries  for  brea 

Considered  in  this  ligh 
the  Far  Eastern  discussi 
ably  be  found  to  lie  in  tl 
Japan's  claim  to  'special 
Manchuria  and  Mongolv 
the  abrogation  of  the 
demands  agreement  of  191 
in  fact,  that  Japan  shou 
'leased'  territory  of  the  1 
insula,  including  Daire 
Arthur,  at  the  date  name 
inal  Russian  lease  (that 
March,  1923),  and  thai 
years'  term  —  subsequen 
in  compliance  with  the 
demands  ultimatum — si 
annulled.  But  no  good  pi 
served  by  ignoring  the  t 
original  Mease*  of  the  Lii 
sula  by  China  to  Russia  ^ 
thing  but  a  diplomatic  fie 
device  whereby  the  face 
Chang  was  partially  sav( 
sense,  if  not  common  jus 
recognition  of  the  lame 
that  China's  sovereign  ri 
churia  and  Mongolia  w 
doomed  when  Russian  di 
eluded  the  original  'lea 
with  China's  complaisan 
that  compact,  Japan's  ec 
ence  and  national  securitj 
ened  with  dangers  so  ira 
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The  development  of  t 
economic  and  political  a£ 
Japan  in  Manchuria  and 
euphemistically  described 
sing-Ishii  agreement  as  *s 
ests  —  became  equally  ine 
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Portsmouth,  Russia 
conqueror  the  leased 
[uig  and  the  South 
Ly.  Chma  not  only 
irrangement,  but  by 
ses  of  an  agrtement 
led  between  her  Grov- 
I  in  December,  1905, 
If  of  valuable  rights, 
ed  for  her  by  the 
uth,  in  regard  to  the 
ustrial  development 
\y  pledging  herself 
lilways  which  might 
South  Manchiu-ian 
x>ssible  for  Japan  to 
^uently  did,  in  part- 
sia)  all  British  and 
ises  in  that  r^ion. 
privileged  position 
[luence  on  the  main- 
uid  west  of  Korea  is 
tion,  not  only  as  one 
but  of  indisputable 
tablished  at  the  cost 
ars,  and  subsequent- 
neans  of  concessions 
r  China's  rulers  in 
Dans.  To  suggest  (as 
d  Curzon  and  Mr. 
^nsortium  dispatches 
churia  and  Mongolia 
gral  'provinces*  of 
rded  and  dealt  with 
the  same  way  as  the 
i  of  China  proper,  is 
realities  of  the  situa^ 
on  elementary  geog- 

dependency,  stands 
recisely  the  same  rela- 
is  not  easy  to  under- 
grounds Great  Brit- 

required  China  to 
IS  to  effective  sover- 
»nomous  Tibet,  can 
Mongolia  (which  has 
indence  of  Peking)  as 
/hina.    Nor  can  any 


valid  process  of  rea 
land  or  America  in 
contention  that  Jap 
render,  or  greatly  m 
*  special  interests'  i 
arguments  and  attit 
resentatives  at  Veri 
onstrated  their  detc 
upon  recognition  of 
an  equitable  quid 
Asiatic  Exclusion  ac 
imply.  The  same 
unmistakably  mani 
tiation  and  conclusi 
Ishii  agreement  in  1 

To  sum  up.  If 
and  Japan  now  coi 
the  critical  condil 
China,  and  unite,  in 
of  good-will,  to  rest 
government  and  to 
eignty,  the  resoui 
should  be  capable  ol 
and  equitable  soluti 
em  problem.  Fran 
existing  situation  i 
passu  with  reasons 
Japan's  established 
churia  and  Mongol! 
restoration  to  Chin; 
concerned,  of  *lea 
China  proper,  the 
foreign  garrisons  ai 
the  eighteen  provir 
donment  therein  of 
of  influence  and 
conflict  with  the  sc 
and  the  principle  oJ 

Given  such  an  a^ 
measures  for  the 
Central  Govemme 
fiscal  machinery,  f< 
bandment  of  the 
forces,  and  for  flnai 
might  be  profital 
China's  represental 
the  application  of  s 
ures,  it  is  fgolish  a 
restoring  the  unfe 
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the  Chinese  Government  in  Manchuria 
and  Mongolia,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  is  no  effective  government  in 
China.  Under  existing  conditions,  the 
rapid  economic  development  of  these 
dependencies,  which  has  resulted  from 
Japan's  railway  and  mining  enter- 
prises, has  proved  of  immediate  bene- 
fit, not  only  to  China's  revenues,  but  to 
large  numbers  of  Chinese  workers  and 
settlers,  who  have  poured  into  the 
country  from  Shantung  and  Chihli, 
attracted  by  good  wages  and  the  pros- 
pect of  immimity  from  the  lawlessness 
that  preys  upon  all  forms  of  produc- 
tive industry,  as  the  result  of  chronic 
misrule  under  the  Chinese  Republic. 

A  word,  in  conclusion,  with  the  polit- 
ical idealists  who  would  have  us  believe 
in  the  impending  federation  of  the 
world  by  virtue  of  Christianity  and 
faith  in  the  blessings  of  Democracy. 
It  were  well  for  the  peace  of  mankind  if 
they  could  be  led  to  realize  the  simple 


truth  that  the  impact  a 
the  West  have  tended 
cohesive  and  self-sufficic 
China's  patriarchal  syst 
ment,  without  supplyin 
practical  value  in  its  plac 
civilization,  probably  tl 
certainly  the  oldest,  thai 
produced,  is  now  in  dai 
ing,  as  so  many  others 
by  contact  with  our  n 
armor-plated  culture,  ij 
with    soulless    intemat 
Time  will  show  whether 
disintegration  wrought 
ruptive    influences    can 
a^^ted  by  a  new  policy 
cooperation,  for  China's 
the  friendly  powe^,  so 
her  independence  as  a 
restore  peace  and  pros 
people.  Reduced  to  sim 
is  the  real  Far  Eastern  q 
awaits  the  deliberations  o 
ton  Conference. 
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The  key  to  Japanese  militarism  and 
imperialism  is  to  be  found  in  the  dual 
government  that  exists  in  Japan.  There 
is  the  constitutional  government  — 
the  Cabinet,  the  Diet,  consisting  of  the 
House  of  Peers  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  administrative  bu- 
reaucracy—  with  which  the  world  is 
familiar.  But  there  is  alsd  an  invisible 
government,  an  unseen  empire,  com- 


posed of  a  clique  of  mili 
men  with  military  affilii 
by  the  Genro,  or  Elder  Si 
the  General  Staff  of  the  i 
strument.  Of  the  two 
the  latter  is  by  far  the  n 
Japanese  policy,  particul 
affairs,  is  invariably  sli 
unseen  government,  its 
ally  being  translated  by 
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The  two  Now  let  me  make  it  dear  that  the 

by   no  Elder  Statesmen  are  neither  appointed 

lecessity  nor  elected.   Indeed,  there  is  no  such 

iterlock-  office  as  that  of  Elder  Statesman  per  se. 

3,  many  You  will  find  no  mention  of  them  in  the 

bureau-  Japan  Year-Book  or  other  works  of 

liefs  and  reference.  They  are  not  officials,  though 

the  mili-  they  hold  the  reins  of  power,  though 

cal  with  by  virtue  of  their  rank  they  have  seats 

irhich,  as  in  the  House  of  Peers.  They  are  private 

:  in  har-  citizens  who,  because  of  their  experi- 
ence and  sagacity,  are  the  trusted  ad- 

se  State  visers  of  the  Emperor,  as  they  were  of 

^  spoken  his  father  before  him.    They  are  so 

>  ('Hon-  firmly  intrenched  in  the  confidence  of 

ble  with  the  Emperor  and  great  nobles;  they 

wn  sub-  are  the  embodiment  of  traditions  so  in- 

Y  King,  dissolubly  linked  with  the  history  of  the 

to,  is  the  Empire;  the  social,  political,  financial, 

id  of  his  and  military  interests  which  they  repre- 

history,  sent  are  so  powerful;  that  all  attempts 

2.   when  to  dislodge  them  or  seriously  to  weaken 

But  as  their  influence  have  met  with  failure, 

us  back  The  invisible  government  of  which 

[gns  and  the  Elder  Statesmen  are  the  head  and 

irchs  are  brains  is  not  a  modem  development;  it 

the  fact  goes  back  into  Japanese  history  for 

ruled  by  centuries.  For  nearly  a  thousand  years 

ince  the  Japan  has  had  a  nominal  government 

L  respect  and  another  imacknowledged  govem- 

Ltions  of  ment,  the  latter  more  or  less  cloaked 

1  of  1880  and  independent  of  check  or  control, 

iself  the  existing  side  by  side.  This  imseen  em- 

cises  the  pire  dates  from  the  period  of  the  Sho- 

with  the  gunate,  during  which  the  Emperor  was 

ne  Cabi-  the  titular  ruler  and  the  Shogun  the 

ake  war,  actual  ruler  of  Japan.  When  the  Sho- 

treaties.  gunate  was  abolished  in  1868,  and  the 

md    the  unification  of  the  country  imder  the 

men,  the  Emperor  Mutsuhito  b^un,  the  task  of 

3  genius  reconstruction  was  imdertaken  by  the 

r  present  (latmj^o,  or  feudal  nobles.  They  became 

Ls.  They  the  officials  of  the  new  government  and 

\r  Elder  directed  the  transformation  of  Japan 

me  only  into  a  modem  state.  Their  descendants 

1  Prince  fill  those  offices  to-day. 

nd  Mar-  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 

old  men  present   officeholders   are   almost   all 
members  of  the  ancient  military  clans. 
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it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  militarists  in  Japanese 
politics.  For  example,  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  military  clique  belong 
to  the  Chosim  clan,  while  the  navy 
clique  is  recruited  from  the  Satsuma 
clan.  The  acknowledged  leader  of  them 
all,  the  uncrowned  ruler  of  Japan,  is 
Prince  Yamagata,  himself  a  soldier  and 
a  field-marshal.  The  Emperor,  feeble 
in  health  and  mind,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
found veneration  in  which  he  is  still 
held  by  the  great  mass  of  his  subjects, 
is  a  ruler  only  in  name. 

Of  the  nine  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
two  —  the  Minister  of  War  and  the 
Minister  of  Marine  —  are  not  answer- 
able for  their  actions  to  the  Premier, 
but  are  responsible  only  to  the  Em- 
peror—  which,  translated,  means  the 
Elder  Statesmen.  As  b.  result  of  this 
anomalous  situation,  these  two  minis- 
ters can,  and  frequently  do,  defy  the 
Premier  and  block  legislation.  In  fact, 
a  former  Prime  Minister  resigned  be- 
cause he  was  unable  to  find  men  for 
these  portfolios  who  would  consent  to 
carry  out  his  policies.  As  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  are  appointed  by  the 
Emperor,  instead  of,  as  is  the  custom 
in  most  European  coimtries,  by  the 
Premier,  it  is  self-evident  that  no  one 
could  obtain  the  portfolio  of  war  or  of 
marine  unless  he  was  persona  gratis- 
sima  to  the  militarist  party.  This 
closest  of  close  corporations  is  still 
further  bound  together  by  family  ties, 
the  present  Minister  of  War,  Major- 
General  Giichi  Tanaka,  being  a  son-in- 
law  of  Prince  Yamagata. 

It  is  this  curious  relic  of  feudal  times 
which  is  responsible  for  those  failures 
to  keep  her  agreements  which  have 
done  so  much  to  lose  for  Japan  the  con- 
fidence of  other  nations.  Japan's  fail- 
ure to  abide  by  her  promise  to  evacuate 
Siberia  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the 
American  and  other  Allied  troops  pro- 
vides a  case  in  point.    This  commit- 


ment was  made  to  the  Ui 
and  her  European  allies  b^ 
tutional  Grovemment,  as  re; 
Premier  Hara.  I  have  goo 
believe  that,  in  making  tl 
the  Grovemment  was  enti 
and  that  it  fully  intended  1 
the  evacuation.  Buttheuns 
ment  —  by  which  is  meant 
ist  party  —  wished  Japan 
in  Siberia,  for  reasons  of 
wanted  territory  in  that  re^ 
ritory  rich  in  mines  and  foi 
here  was  an  easy  way  to  | 
not  know  precisely  what  pn 
followed  by  the  militarists 
but  I  imagine  that  it  was 
like  this.  Prince  Yamagat 
with  the  authority  of  the  I 
formed  his  son-in-law,  the 
War,  that  the  occupation  of 
to  be  continued;  whereupo 
ister  of  War,  presumably  ' 
consent  of  the  Premier,  an< 
sibly  without  his  knowled 
of  withdrawing  the  Siberia 
reinforced  them.  It  thus 
impossible  for  the  constitu 
emment  to  keep  the  agreei 
made.  Premier  Hara,  in  on 
his  face,'  as  they  say  in  th< 
forced  to  explain  his  failu 
draw  the  troops  by  assert 
had  been  found  necessary 
them  in  Siberia  temporari 
to  guard  Japan  from  Bolshe^ 
Result:  loss  of  confidence  b 
powers  in  Japan's  promises 

The  effect  on  foreign  opir 
usurpation  of  power  by  tl 
government  is  recognized  fa 
al  element  in  Japan;  as  witn 
editorial  in  the  Yomi-Yuri  f 

*It  is  regrettable  that  t 
tions  of  the  Japanese  Gove 
often  not  taken  seriously.  ' 
regard  Japan  as  a  country 
not  mean  what  it  says.  Tl 
portant  reasons  for  this  will 
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iristSy  whose  ut- 
of  the  GovOTn- 
misunderstood 
lilitarist  evil  is 
ed  declarations 
ambitions  will 
t  the  Powers.' 
xi  the  Govem- 
urrassing  a  posi- 
r  as  in  Siberia. 

0  action  by  the 
e  troops,  issued 

forces  in  Korea 
d  to  the  civil 
tary,  backed  by 
it,  virtually  ig- 
lewly  appointed 
on  Saito,  being 
>mmands  where 
[^med.  Should 
esent  such  at* 
licy  of  the  Gov- 
3  the  Emperor, 
)pealing  to  the 
,  as  I  have  ex- 

1  the  Emperor 
should  the  Die;t 

on  the  militar- 

s  the  army  ap- 

ave  no  effect  on 
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lierefore,  that 

Mr.  Hara,  is 

»  strong  posi- 

ind  the  forces 

i*rince  Yam&- 

•  for  him.  The 

I  Government 

3r  of  Foreign 

ents  to  other 

vemment  ig- 

and  leaves  it 


to  the  Premier  to  explain  as  best  he  can. 
There  you  have  the  real  reason  why  Ja- 
pan seems  so  often  to  violate  her  treaty 
obligations.  She  is  not  insincere  in  mak- 
ing them.  The  men  who  make  them  are 
not  the  men  who  break  them. 

This  continued  exercise  of  irrespon- 
sible authority  by  the  military  party  is 
the  most  important  and  the  most  dan- 
gerous factor  in  the  whole  Japanese 
question.  Until  the  invisible  and  irre- 
sponsible powers  behind  the  throne  are 
suppressed  in  favor  of  the  constitu- 
tional Govenmient,  there  can  be  no  real 
hope  of  a  satisfactory  imderstanding 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
A  democracy  like  ours  cannot  do  busi- 
ness with  a  government  that  is  masked ; 
we  must  know  with  whom  we  are  deal- 
ing. If  Japan  sincerely  desires  the 
friendship  of  the  United  States,  then 
she  must  give  valid  assurances  that  the 
declared  policies  of  her  Government 
will  henceforward  be  binding  on  her 
military,  as  well  as  her  civil  agents. 

n 

Although  close  observers  have  of 
late  detected  a  noticeable  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  younger  generation  of 
Japanese  toward  the  Emperor,  who  is 
no  longer  venerated  as  he  has  been  by 
past  generations,  and  although  the 
strength  of  the  anti-militarist  party  is 
steadily  increasing,  to  talk  glibly,  as 
certain  American  visitors  to  Japan 
have  done,  of  Japanese  militarism  be- 
ing on  its  last  l^s,  is  to  reveal  profound 
ignorance  of  the  actual  conditions.  If 
the  system  of  unseen  government  were 
merely  transitory,  it  might  readily 
yield  before  the  growth  of  education 
and  enlightened  opinion.  But  it  is  not 
transitory.  Its  t^itacles  reach  deep 
into  the  traditions  of  the  Empire.  It 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  mili- 
tarists were  not  dominant  in  Japan, 
for  the  whole  history  of  the  nation  is 
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punctuated  by  wars,  feuds,  and  revolu- 
tions; it  climbed  to  its  present  position 
as  one  of  the  Great  Powers  on  the  guns 
of  its  battleships  and  the  bayonets  of 
its  soldiers;  it  has  always  been  ruled  by 
military  men.  The  militarism  which 
pervades  the  nation  is  vitalized,  more- 
over, by  Japan's  obsession  that  she  is 
hemmed  in  by  a  ring  of  enemies.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  great 
majority  of  Japanese  look  to  the  mili- 
tarists as  the  saviors  of  the  Empire. 

Although  the  Japanese  are  gradually 
becoming  more  democratic  in  their  ten- 
dencies, let  us  not  delude  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  the  disappearance  of 
militarism  is  a  probability  of  the  not 
far  distant  future.  That  it  will  eventu- 
ally disappear  is  as  certain  as  that  dawn 
follows  the  dark.  But  it  may  take  a 
generation,  or  more.  That  the  militar- 
ists will  remain  in  the  ascendant  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  Elder  Statesmen 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  Not  until 
the  grip  of  those  aged  dictators  has  been 
relaxed  by  death  is  the  power  of  the 
militarists  likely  to  wane.  Nor  is  there 
any  certainty  that  it  will,  wane  then; 
for  in  recent  years  their  power  has  been 
immensely  strengthened  by  a  force 
far  mightier  and  more  sbiister  than 
that  of  the  Elder  Statesmen.  I  refer 
to  the  force  of  organized  capital,  of  Big 
Business.  As  Mr.  Nathaniel  Peffer,  one 
of  the  shrewdest  and  best-informed  stu- 
dents of  Far  Eastern  politics,  has  shown, 
it  is  Big  Business  that  has  reinforced 
and  is  keeping  in  power  the  imseen 
government  —  the  military  party. 

Only  recently  has  modem  industrial 
Japan  awakened  to  a  realization  of  its 
own  strength.  But  it  is  now  fully  alive 
to  the  almost  unlimited  power,  the  end- 
less possibilities,  to  be  realized  by  the 
great  business  interests  of  the  country 
joining  hands  and  working  together 
for  a  common  purpose.  One  who  could 
trace,  through  the  political  structure  of 
the  Empire,  the  ramifications  of  the 


great  industrial  and  tradii 
would  be  in  a  position  to 
anese  politics,  domestic 
Those  policies  of  the  Japai 
ment  which  are  usually  a 
foreigners  to  the  ambiUoni 
tarists  are  in  reality  due  t 
nations  of  the  capitalists 
have  the  key  to  the  annex 
rea,  to  Japanese  aggression 
ria  and  Siberia,  to  the  i 
demands  made  on  China,  t 
tion  to  the  restoration  c 
All  of  those  regions  are  im 
in  natural  resources;  they 
ited  possibilities  for  profits 
tion.  And  it  is  Japanese  '. 
which .  proposes  to  do  th 
So,  in  order  to  obtain  conti 
ritories  which  it  proposes 
has  joined  forces  with  the 
militarists.  It  is  the  most  i 
bination  of  high  politics  a 
ness  that  the  world  has  ei 
Dominating  Japanese  1 
finance  are  a  few  great  c 
Mitsui,  Mitsubishi,  Suz 
Sumitomo,  Kuhara,  Tal 
kawa.  So  much  larger  thi 
that  they  are  in  a  class  b; 
are  the  Mitsui  and  MiU 
panics,  owned  respectiv 
Mitsui  and  Iwasaki  famil 
it  is  a  common  saying  in  Jj 
one  knows  where  Mitsui  i 
Government  begins.  Th< 
sink  deep  into  every  phas( 
life  —  commercial,  industr 
political.  They  own  banl 
steamship  lines,  mills,  fac 
yards,  mines,  forests,  pla 
surance  companies,  tiadi 
tions.  They  and  the  lea 
unseen  government  are  as 
by  marriage,  mutual  intere 
locking  directorates  as  Pres 
boasted  that  the  Treaty 
was  intertwined  with  the  ( 
the  League  of  Nations* 
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I,  ao-  carefully  laid  scheme,  which  has  for 
itical»  its  aim  the  eventual  control  of  all  East- 
1  the  em  Asia.  Ostensibly  to  solve  the  prob- 
ment.  lems  with  which  she  has  been  con- 
Eldw  fronted  by  her  amazing  increase  in 
bo  the  population  and  production,  but  in 
n  the  reality  to  gratify  the  ambitions  of  the 
same  militaristic-financial  clique,  Japan  has 
sition  embarked  on  a  campaign  of  world- 
Kato,  expansion  and  exploitation.  Con- 
i-law.  vinced  that  she  requires  a  colonial  em- 
Mar-  pire  in  her  business,  she  has  set  out  to 
ne  of  build  one  as  she  would  build  a  bridge 
Mar-  or  a  dry-dock.  The  fact  that  she  had 
port-  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  to  start  with 
lerce,  did  not  worry  her  at  all.  Having  once 
;n  af-  made  up  her  mind  that  the  realization 
I  the  of  her  political,  economic,  and  territo- 
•Mar-  rial  ambitions  necessitated  the  acquire- 
Min-  ment  of  overseas  dominions,  she  has 
^most  permitted  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way 
qual-^  of  her  getting  them.  In  other  words, 
nrhich  wherever  an  excuse  can  be  provided 
1  ob-  for  raising  a  flagstaff,  whether  on  an 
ssions  ice-floe  in  the  Arctic  or  an  island  in  the 
with  Pacific,  there  the  Rising  Sun  flag  shall 
tnpire  flutter;  wherever  trade  is  to  be  foimd, 
h  po-  there  Yokohama  cargo-boats  shall  drop 
ition-  their  anchors,  there  Osaka  engines 
se,  to  shall  thunder  over  Kobe  rails,  there 
siness  Kyoto  silks  and  Nagoya  cottons  shall 
ilitar-  be  sold  by  merchants  speaking  the  lan- 
>  sup-  guage  of  Nippon.  It  is  a  scheme  as- 
nrhich  toimding  by  its  very  vastness,  as  m&- 
aflili-  thodically  planned  and  systematically 
Busi-  conducted  as  an  American  presidential 
idge.  campaign;  and  already,  thanks  to 
Japanese  audacity,  aggressiveness,  and 
perseverance,  backed  up  by  Japanese 
banks,  battleships,  and  bayonets,  it  is 
*  In  much  nearer  realization  than  the  world 
icy  of  imagines. 

I  that  In  China,  Siberia,  and  the  Philip- 

'  For-  pines,  in  California,  Canada,  and  Mex* 

le  oc-  ico,  in  the  East  Indies,  Australia,  and 

a  and  New  Zealand,  on  three  continents  and 

[  sup-  on  all  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  seas, 

land-  Japanese    merchants    and    Japanese 

b  and  money  are  working  twenty-foiu-  hours 
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a  day»  building  up  that  overseas  em- 
pire of  which  the  financiers  and  the 
militarists  dream.  The  activities  of 
Japan's  outposts  of  conunerce  and 
finance  are  as  varied  as  conunerce  and 
finance  themselves.  Their  voices  are 
heard  in  every  Eastern  market-place; 
their  footsteps  resound  in  every  avenue 
of  Oriental  endeavor.  Their  mines  in 
Siberia  and  China  and  Manchuria 
rival  the  cave  of  Al-ed-Din.  The  rail- 
ways that  converge  on  Peking  from  the 
north  and  east,  the  great  trunk-line 
across  Manchuria,  and  the  eastern 
section  of  the  trans-Siberian  sjrstem 
are  already  in  their  hands.  They  work 
tea-plantations  in  China,  cofiee-plan- 
tations  in  Java,  rubber-plantations  in 
Malaya,  cocoanut-plantations  in  Bor- 
neo, hemp-plantations  in  the  Philip- 
pines, spice-plantations  in  the  Celebes, 
sugar-plantations  in  Hawaii,  prun&- 
orchards  in  California,  apple-orchards 
in  Oregon,  coal-mines  in  Manchuria, 
gold-mines  in  Korea,  forests  in  Siberia, 
fisheries  in  Kamchatka.  Their  argo- 
sies, flying  the  house-flags  of  the  Toyo 
Kisen  Kaisha,  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha,  the  Osaka  Shosen  £[aisha,  and 
a  score  of  other  lines,  bear  Japanese 
goods  to  Japanese  traders  on  all  the  sea- 
boards of  the  Orient,  while  Japanese 
warships  are  constantly  a-prowl,  all 
up  and  down  the  Eastern  seas,  ready 
to  protect  the  interests  thus  created 
by  the  menace  of  their  guns. 

In  regions  where  Japanese  banks  are 
in  control  and  Japanese  settlers  abound, 
it  is  seldom  difficult  for  Japan  to  find 
an  excuse  for  aggression.  It  may  be 
that  a  Japanese  settler  is  mistreated 
or  a  Japanese  consul  insulted,  or  that 
a  Japanese  bank  has  difficulty  in  col- 
lecting its  debts.  So  the  slim  cables 
flash  the  complaint  to  Tokyo;  there 
are  secret  consultations  between  the 
militaristic  leaders  and  the  chieftains 
of  Big  Business;  a  spokesman  of  the 
unseen  government  rises  in  the  Diet  to 


announce   that,   in  Siberi 
Japanese  interests  have  1 
gered  or  Japanese  dignit 
the  newspapers  controlled 
ness  inflame  the  national 
the  heads  of  the  invisible 
speaking  with   the  authc 
Emperor,  issue  the  necet 
to  the  Ministers  of  War  i 
and   before  the  country 
awakens  to  a  realization  of 
pening,    Japanese    transp 
anchor  in  her  harbors  ai 
troops  are  disembarking 
Before  they  are  withdraw 
are  withdrawn,  —  Japan 
ceeds  in  extorting  a  eoncesi 
a  railway,  or  to  work  a  cos 
underwrite  a  loan,  or  a 
year  lease  of  a  harbor  w 
converted  into  a  naval  I 
cession  of  a  more  or  less  vi 
of  territory  —  and   so   tl 
building  up  an  overseas 
merrily  and  steadily  on. 

Now  this  steady  territori 
— or,  rather,  the  aggressiv 
that  has  produced  it  —  hi 
aroused  suspicion  abroad  o 
tentions.  In  less  than  a  qua 
tury  the  area  of  the  Empir 
from  148,000  to  261,000  s< 
And  virtually  every  foot  of  t 
ritory  has  been  won  by  the 
have  seen  Formosa  and  th< 
filched,  as  spoib  of  war,  fro 
China.  We  have  witnessed 
Korea.  We  have  observed 
become  Japanese  in  fact,  if  i 
We  have  watched  first  Sc 
now  Northern  Sakhalin  bn 
the  rule  of  Tokyo.  We  ha 
Rising  Sun  flag  hoisted 
chow,  the  Marshalls,  and 
lines.  We  have  noted  Ja] 
tance  to  withdraw  from  Shi 
permit  the  neutralization  c 
have  watched  the  armies 
pushing  deeper  and  deeper 
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wing  altogether,  as 
ment  had  promised, 
nded  Japanese  ask 
n  the  face  of  such 
ism,  we  are  not  jns- 
»n  and  apprehension, 
ir  suspicion  of  Jap- 
is  directly  traceable 
tial  stories  told  by 
tig  from  the  East, 
md  navy  officers,  of 
ssigns  against  the 
)stantiation  of  these 
to  the  temptation 
Lt  natural  w^th  of 
le  alleged  alarming 
umber  of  Japanese 
y  in  Mindanao;  and 
fact  that  the  Philip- 
ngation  of  the  Jap- 
(Were  you  aware 
aosa],  the  southern- 
id,  can  be  seen  from 
izon  on  a  clear  day?) 
les  would  be  an  ob- 
attack  in  the  event 
3  United  States  and 
e  conclusion.  What 
light  be  were  we  to 
islands,  leaving  the 
their  own  canoe,  is, 
uestion.  But  of  this 
things  stand  to-day 
designs  whatsoever 
)pines.  Look  at  it 
It  of  common  sense. 
1  embark  on  a  war 
)werful  country  like 
in  order  to  seize  the 
ch,  as  she  doubtless 
1  not  permanently 
iiout  the  risk  of  war, 
f  to  even  more  valu- 
1  nearer  home?  It  is 
an  is  opposed  to  the 
i  Philippines,  which 
as  a  threat  against 
are  opposed  to  and 
ohibit  the  establish- 


ment of  a  fortified  Japanese  naval  base 
on  the  coast  of  Mexico.  While  on  the 
subject  of  the  Philippines,  here  is  an 
interesting  bit  of  secret  history.  Vis- 
count Kaneko  told  me  that,  some  years 
prior  to  the  Spanish-American  War, 
Spain  approached  Japan  with  an  offer 
to  sell  her  the  Philippines  for  eight 
million  dollars  gold,  and  that  Japan 
declined  the  offer  on  the  ground  that 
the  islands  were  too  far  away  for  her  to 
administer  satisfactorily  and  that  their 
climate  was  not  suitable  for  Japanese  to 
live  in. 

Another  reason  for  our  distrust  of 
the  peacefulness  of  Japanese  intentions 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  at  a  time 
when  other  nations  are  seriously  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  disarmament, 
Japan  announces  a  military  programme 
which  calls  for  an  army  with  a  war- 
time strength  of  close  to  five  million 
men,  thereby  making  her  the  greatest 
military  power  on  earth,  and  a  naval 
programme  designed  to  give  her  eight 
battleships  and  eight  battle-cruisers, 
each  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  vessel 
every  eight  years.  Japan  asserts  that 
these  vast  armies,  this  powerful  arma- 
da, should  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
threat  against  ourselves.  But,  we  nat- 
urally ask,  against  whom,  then,  are  they 
intended?  Surely  not  against  her  ally, 
England,  or  against  revolution-torn 
Russia,  or  against  prostrate  Germany, 
or  against  decrepit  China.  Leaving 
these  out  of  the  question,  who  is  left? 

But  there  are  two  sides  to  every  ques- 
tion. Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
Japan's.  Is  it  not  fair  and  reasonable  to 
judge  her  by  ourselves?  What  should 
we  say  if  the  Japanese  charged  us  with 
planning  a  war  against  them  because 
we  are  increasing  our  naval  strength? 
We  are  building  a  navy  for  national 
defense.  Japan  is  building  one  for 
precisely  the  same  reason.  Defense 
against  whom,  you  ask?  Well,  if  you 
wish  to  know  the  truth,  defense  against 
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be  United  States.  For,  grotesque  as 
uch  an  assertion  may  appear  to  Amer- 
;ans,  the  majority  of  Japanese  are 
onvinced  that  we  are  deliberately 
rying  to  force  a  war  upon  them.  As 
vidence  of  this,  they  point  to  the  dis- 
riminatory  and  humiliating  treatment 
rhich  we  have  accorded  to  Japanese  in 
lie  United  States;  to  our  opposition  to 
apan's  legitimate  ambitions  on  the 
lainland  of  Asia;  to  our  blocking  the 
isertion  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
r  Nations  of  a  clause  recognizing 
Eipanese  racial  equality;  to  oiu-  refusal 

>  recognize  the  Japanese  mandate  for 
le  former  Grerman  possessions  in  the 
acific;  to  oiu-  unofficial  but  none  the 
!ss  active  support  of  China  in  the  con- 
'oversy  over  Shantung;  to  thestrength- 
ling  of  our  naval  bases  at  Cavite  and 
6arl  Harbor;  and  finally,  to  the  long 
iccession  of  sneers,  gibes,  and  insults 
idulged  in  by  American  jingoes,  anti- 
ipanese  politicians,  and  certain  sec- 
ons  of  the  American  press.  Viewing 
le  situation  without  prejudice,  it  seems 

>  me  that  Japan  has  as  good  ground  for 
sr  suspicion  of  us  as  we  have  for  our 
ispicion  of  her. 

IV 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  most  press- 
Lg,  the  most  delicate,  and  the  most 
uigerous  of  all  the  questions  in  dis- 
iite  between  the  two  countries  —  that 
'  Japanese  immigration  into  the 
nited  States.  Now  I  have  no  inten- 
3n  of  embarking  on  a  discussion  of 
Le  7>ro9  and  ocm^  of  this  question.  But, 
x^use  I  have  found  that  most  Amer- 
ans  have  of  it  only  an  inexact  and 
agmentary  knowledge,  and  because  a 
idimentary  knowledge  of  it  is  essen- 
ed  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
rger  question,  our  relations  with 
ipan,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  sketch 
I  briefest  outline  the  events  leading  up 
i  the  pres^it  immigration  situation. 
Under  the  adminicftrative  interpre- 


tation of  OIU"  naturalizatioi 
anese  aliens  are  ineligible  1 
citizenship.  But  down  to 
of  1908  there  was  no  restric 
anese  immigration.  In  tha 
ever,  the  much-discussed  '< 
Agreement,'  whereby  Jap 
ers  are  excluded  from 
States,  went  into  effect, 
ment  is  not  in  the  shape 
treaty  or  undertaking.  Tl 
plies  simply  to  the  substani 
ber  of  informal  notes  ex< 
tween  the  then  Secretar 
Elihu  Root,  and  the  Japan 
sador  in  Washington.  Und 
of  this  agreement  we  ann< 
no  Japanese  could  enter  ou 
Japan  or  Hawaii  withou 
passport  from  their  own  { 
and  Japan  promised  in  tun 
passports  to  laborers.  The 
no  charge  that  Japan  has  fe 
both  letter  and  spirit  of  thi 
with  absolute  integrity.  1 
Japanese  Foreign  Office  h 
leaned  backward  in  its  endei 
faith.  But  the  labor  elemenl 
nia,  unable  to  meet  Japane^ 
competition  and  jealous  < 
success,  continued  their 
ese  agitation,  being  aided  b; 
seeking  the  labor  vote;  an 
law  prohibiting  the  purch 
by  Japanese  in  that  state 
on  the  statute-books  of  Ca 
But  there  were  certain  lo 
by  this  law  which  made  it 
agricultural  land  to  be  leas 
years  by  Japanese;  for  lane 
chased  by  corporations  in 
anese  were  interested:  an 
to  be  purchased  by  Am 
children  of  Japanese  parent 
up  these  loopholes  the  Orie 
sion  League  circulated  a 
fiajce  an  initiative  act  —  ki 
Alien  Land  Act  —  on  the 
1920.  To  bolster  up  its  ai 
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««ii^  -.♦♦^«*:^u  ^  Now,  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize 
mese  is  this:  the  Japanese  are  not  clamoring 
rease  for  the  removal  of  any  of  the  present 
[aim-  restrictions  on  Japanese  immigration, 
ly  of  They  consider  these  restrictions  ofien- 
Cali-  sive  and  hiuniliatingy  —  that  goes  with- 
them  out  saying,  —  but  they  concede  our 
hom  right  to  decide  who  shall  enter  our 
Lhese  doors  and  who  shall  stay  out.  Not  for 
thus  a  moment,  however,  have  the  Japanese 
nder  accepted  our  assertion  that  oiu-  exclu- 
I  the  sion  of  them  is  based  on  economic 
ides,  grounds.  They  know,  and  we  know, 
hild-  that  the  cause  of  their  exclusion  is 
Jap-  racial.  No  one  realizes  more  clearly 
cir-  than  the  Japanese  that,  in  excluding 
linst  them  from  the  United  States,  we  have 
g  in  virtually  proclaimed  them  an  inferior 
hild-  race.  I  repeat,  however,  that  they  con- 
-ican  cede  our  right  to  exclude  whom  we 
ivere  please.  But  what  they  do  not  con- 
»rder  cede,  what  they  will  not  agree  to,  is  the 
itio-  right  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
i  'to  state  in  the  United  States,  to  discrim- 
des.'  inate  against  those  Japanese  who  are 
pan-  lawfully  resident  in  this  country.  To 
»ed-  attempt  to  deprive  those  Japanese 
Llien  dwelling  wkhin  our  borders  of  the 
This  personal  and  property  rights  that  we 
iea»-  grant  to  all  other  aliens  is  so  obviously 
ghts  unjust  that  it  scarcely  merits  discus- 
es—  sion.  The  Japanese  have  excellent 
and-  grounds  for  believing  that  such  dis- 
igof  criminatory  legislation  is  unconstitu- 
c)  of  tional;  they  know  that  it  constitutes  an 
»rpo-  open  defiance  of  justice  and  equity, 
rest-  They  feel  —  and  their  feeling  is  shared, 
nese  apparently,  by  the  222,000  Californi- 
j,  by  ans  who  voted  against  it  —  that  such 
Lship  legislation  makes  ridiculous  our  oft- 
repeated  boast  that  we  stand  for  the 
920,  *  Square  Deal.' 

>rity  The  bitterness  of  Japanese  resent- 

iree-  ment  over  the  immigration  question  is 

d  an  not  entirely  due,  however,  to  wounded 

tood  racial  pride,  but  quite  as  much,  I  think, 

^.  to  the  rudeness  and  lack  of  tact  which 

nmi-  have  characterized  the  anti-Japanese 
campaign  in  California.   For  it  should 
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be  remembered  that  in  no  country  is 
the  code  of  social  courtesy  or  considera- 
tion for  aliens  so  rigidly  observed  as  in 
Japan.  In  dealing  with  the  Japanese 
nothing  is  ever  gained  by  insults  or 
bullying.  Politeness  is  the  shibboleth 
of  all  classes,  and  the  lowest  coolie 
usually  responds  to  it  instantly.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  the  Jap- 
anese are  irritated  and  resentful  at  the 
lack  of  courtesy  and  ordinary  good 
manners  which  we  have  displayed  in 
our  handling  of  so  peculiarly  delicate 
a  matter  as  the  immigration  question? 
It  may  be  that  local  conditions  jus- 
tify the  wave  of  anti-Japanese  hysteria 
which  is  sweeping  the  Pacific  Coast. 
It  may  be  that  the  people  of  the  West- 
em  states  can  offer  valid  reasons  for 
their  constant  pin-pricking  and  irrita- 
tion of  Japan.  But  I  doubt  it.  I  am  no 
stranger  to  California,  —  I  have  lived 
there,  off  and  on,  for  years,  —  nor  am 
I  ignorant  of  the  relations  between 
labor  and  politics  in  that  state.  That 
is  why  I  refuse. to  become  excited  over 
the  threatened  'conquest'  of  California 
by  a  little  group  of  aliens  which  com- 
prises only  two  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  state,  and  which  owns  or 
leases  only  one  and  six  tenths  per  cent 
of  its  cultivated  lands.  The  Califor- 
nians  assert  that  their  anti-Japanese 
legislation  is  a  matter  for  them  to  de- 
cide and  does  not  concern  the  rest 
of  the  country.  Therein  they  are  wrong. 
For  in  the  unwished-for  event  of  war 
with  Japan,  it  would  not  be  a  war  be- 
tween Califomia  and  Japan,  but  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan. 
Therefore,  in  its  treatment  of  the  Jap- 
anese, it  behooves  California  to  take 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  rest  of 
the  country  into  careful  consideration. 
So,  because  we  must  all  share  in  the 
responsibility  for  California's  treat- 
ment of  the  Japanese,  let  us  make  cer- 


tain beyond  doubt  or  quest 
treatment  is  based  on  eqi 
tice.  Under  no  conditions 
prejudice  or  political  exped 
mitted  to  serve  as  an  exci 
the  Japanese  anything  ss 
deal. 

From  talks  that  I  have 
with  many  of  the  leading  n 
including  the  Prime  M inist 
ter  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
War,  and  the  President  of 
Peers,  I  am  convinced  th 
standing  can  be  reached  wi 
ese  Government  over  the 
question,  —  and,  indeed, 
the  other  questions  pendinj 
two  nations,  including  thf 
provided  we  approach  ' 
courteous  manner  and  wit 
outward  show  of  S3nmpat 
liness.  My  conversatior 
Japanese  leaders  showed  i 
have  a  much  clearer  xmdc 
our  difficulties  and  perp 
most  Americans  suppose, 
well  for  us  to  remember  t 
anese  Government  is  itsc 
tremely  trying  position, 
leaders  are  extremely  app 
the  effect  on  Japanese  pi 
of  any  settlement  of  the 
question  which  might  be  ii 
an  affront  to  Japanese  ra 
national  dignity.  But  of  t 
sure  you:  Japan  is  genui 
pathetically,  anxious  fo 
confidence  and  good-will,  i 
to  obtain  them,  she  is  prep 
almost  every  concession  t 
respect  will  permit  and 
minded  American  can  der 

*  For  many  valuable  suggestioc 
important  data  incorporated  in  t 
deeply  indebted  to  the  Hon.  R< 
former  American  Ambassador  tc 
Nathaniel  Peffer,  Esq.,  correspoi 
East  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 


(The  End) 
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every  political  orientation  just  now.  Is 
relief  from  heavy  taxation  the  domin- 
ant desire  in  the  British  electorate?  It 
can  look  nowhere  for  hope  except  to  the 
success  of  Washington  in  producing 
some  effective  scheme  of  disarmament; 
for,  apart  from  economy  in  armaments, 
the  anti-waste  compaign  is  only  a  suc- 
cession of  cat-calls.  Is  the  conscience 
overborne  with  a  sense  of  the  horror 
and  wickedness  of  war?  We  cannot 
escape  the  sense  of  impending  tragedy 
except  by  settling  before  they  become 
acute  the  political  differences  in  the 
Far  East,  which,  left  alone,  are  even 
now  shaping  themselves  toward  an- 
other great  war.  Does  this  man  long 
for  the  power  and  opportunity  to  sweet- 
en the  toil  of  the  poor?  He  too  must  fix 
his  hopes  on  Washington,  for  the  expen- 
diture on  war  is  the  greatest  of  obstacles 
to  all  political  schemes  for  promoting 
domestic  happiness.  Or  is  that  man's 
principal  interest  in  the  personalities  of 
politics?  For  him,  too,  Washington 
will  provide  one  of  the  most  moving  of 
dramas. 

By  his  offer  of  peace  to  Ireland,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  proved  that  war  has 
not  dulled  the  edge  of  his  Liberal  faith. 
If,  in  addition,  he  can  in  conjunction 
with  American  statesmen  settle  the  prob- 
lem of  disarmament,  which  has  defied 
the  efforts  of  good-will  for  genera- 
tions, his  power  is  assured  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  the  policy  of  England 
will  be  Liberal  for  another  generation, 
or  more.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  knows 
that,  and  the  spur  of  ambition  will 
speed  him  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
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conscience  of  the  people.  America  need 
have  no  fear  that  our  politicians  will 
not  take  the  Washington  Conference 
seriously.  They  are  desperately  in  ear- 
nest about  it,  and  they  have  every  rea- 
son —  of  ambition,  of  expediency,  and 
of  principle  —  to  work  hard  for  success. 
America  has  been  led  to  propose  the 
Conference  for  reasons  that  are  parallel 
to,  but  not  identical  with,  those  which 
lead  us  to  support  her  effort  so  warmly. 
She  has,  like  us,  economic  reasons  for 
desiring  a  reduction  in  the  expenditure 
on  armaments,  though  they  are  less 
strong  than  with  us.  America  has  not 
passed  the  limit  of  her  taxable  capacity 
(or  so  it  seems  to  us  here)  so  far  as  we 
have  done.  On  the  other  hand,  her  po- 
litical reasons  for  desiring  a  settlement 
with  Japan  which  shall  avoid  the  oc- 
casion of  war  are  stronger  even  than 
ours.  In  no  conceivable  circumstances, 
should  we  go  to  war  against  America  on 
the  side  of  Japan;  oiu-  risk  of  war  lies  in 
the  remote  contingency  of  our  interven- 
tion if  America  were  really  hard  pressed; 
for  we  oould  not  afford  to  let  America 
be  defeated  any  more  than  America 
could  have  afforded  to  let  us  be  defeated 
in  the  late  war.  And  it  is  safe  to  say 
that,  if  Japan  knew  that  that  would  be 
our  attitude,  there  would  be  no  risk  of 
war  between  her  and  America.  We 
hold  the  keys  of  peace  between  America 
and  Japan,  and  America  must  allow  us 
to  use  them  in  the  sense  that  we  think 
would  be  most  effectual  for  the  pur- 
poses of  peace.  If  we  were  to  denounce 
the  alliajice  with  Japan,  the  danger 
[X)uld  be  met  only  by  a  military  alliance 
between  England  and  the  United 
3tates,  by  which  we  should  bind  our- 
selves to  provide  an  army  for  the  de- 
fense of  China  against  military  aggres- 
sion by  Japan.  That  is  a  prospect  that 
is  agreeable  to  neither  of  us.  As  neither 
of  us  wishes  to  engage  in  difficult  and 
dangerous  operations  in  China,  let  us 
rather  use  the  instrument  that  we  have 


to  hand  in  the  Japanese  allia 
associating  Japan  with  oui 
vent  the  occasion  of  war  fn 
ing.  It  would  be  a  great  mi 
part  of  America  if  she  were 
abandonment  of  this  allian 
our  friendship  with  her,  fo 
be  to  precipitate  the  dangei 
anxious  to  avoid.  But  if  A 
to  say,  'Make  this  allianc 
of  preserving  peace  and  1 
that  we  have  in  common,' 
that  we  should  accept  with 
cause  we  are  sure  that  we  c 

The  main  motive,  howe^ 
dent  Harding's  invitation 
ference  at  Washington  is 
cry  against  excessive  taxi 
fear  of  war  with  Japan,  bi 
world-policy  with  which  E 
very  close  sympathy.  Aj 
that,  if  expenditure  remain 
ent  height,  not  only  will  tl 
of  commercial  enterprise 
but  an  irresistible  popula 
will  arise  for  the  repudiati 
There  are  people  in  Engla 
it  too,  and  on  that  accoun 
enhead  is  believed  to  be 
democratize  the  House  of  ] 
give  it  some  control  ovei 
order  to  prevent  a  chana 
jority  in  the  House  of  Coi 
measures  of  confiscation. 

A  second  motive  with 
that  she  has  made  the  dis 
the  world  is,  in  the  econon 
one.  Nations  live  on  each  i 
perity,  and  the  first  conditic 
exchange  of  commodities 
state  of  the  exchange  in  ; 
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*  economic  man'  of  the 
school  did  not  exist,  when  1 
economic  man  comes  into  li 
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depression,  secure  by  strategic  combi- 
nations and  alliances,  and  the  Anglo- 
American  conception,  which  believes  in 
the  family  of  nations  and  in  a  concert  of 
powers  based  on  law  and  justice.  At 
Paris  this  conflict  could  be  resolved 
only  by  compromise,  for,  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  our  first  duty  was  at  all  costs 
to  maintain,  at  any  rate,  the  semblance 
of  unity.  It  is  nothing  to  be  surprised 
at  that  such  compromise  has  aroused 
dissatisfaction;  the  wonder  rather  is 
that  so  much  promises  to  be  durable. 
But  now  the  conditions  are  different. 
The  Paris  Conference  was  governed  by 
the  conditions  of  war;  the  Washington 
Conference  will  be  held  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  peace  —  a  state,  however,  not 
of  tranquil  acquiescence  on  the  part  of 
the  peoples,  but  of  clamant  demand 
that  they  shall  cease  ix>  be  ridden  by 
the  nightmare  of  the  onmipotent  State 
exacting  toll  of  life  and  treasure  from 
its  citizens. 

The  more  one  thinks  of  the  work  of 
the  Washington  Conference,  the  more 
one  realizes  thai  it  must  develop  into  a 
revision  of  a  great  deal  that  is  in  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  article  that  I 
wrote  for  the  July  number  of  the  Ailan- 
tic  Monthly  insisted  that  no  effective 
disarmament  was  possible  except  on  the 
basis  of  certain  political  settlements. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  surprising  that, 
for  the  reasons  then  advanced  and 
doubtless  for  many  others.  President 
Harding's  invitation  to  a  disarmament 
conference  was  also  an  invitation  to 
survey  some  of  the  problems  that  make 
for  swollen  armaments  by  the  political 
friction  that  they  engender.  But  no 
survey  of  political  conditions  can  be 
restricted  artificially  to  one  part  of  the 
world,  even  though  that  part  be  a  hemi- 
sphere like  the  Pacific.  For  every  po- 
litical settlement  implies  a  political 
philosophy,  and  in  laying  down  condi- 
tions in  the  Pacific,  we  create  a  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  similar  conditions. 
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read  present  political  tendencies  in 
America;  and,  that  being  so,  our  alli- 
ance with  Japan  will  be  an  understruc- 
ture  to  the  settlement  made  at  the  Con- 
ference, not  lightly  to  be  removed. 

To  the  long  discussion  in  the  July 
Atlantic  Monthly ^  by  the  present  writer, 
of  the  problems  of  naval  disarmament, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  add  anything  here. 
The  more  ambitious  the  project  is,  the 
more  likely  it  is  to  succeed;  and  nothing 
less  than  the  neutralization  of  the  Paci- 
fic outside  certain  limits  should  satisfy 
the  Conference.  The  basis  of  naval  dis- 
armament should  be  partly  political 
and  partly  legal,  and  should  include 
certain  reforms  in  the  laws  of  interna- 
tional law  at  sea.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rationale  of  military  disarmament 
is  financial.  There  is  no  common  di- 
visor possible  except  that  of  finance, 
with  a  universal  reduction  of  military 
budgets  by  one  half,  two  thirds,  or 
three  fourths,  or  whatever  proportion 
may  be  arranged,  allowances  being 
made  for  the  military  costs  of  adminis- 
tering a  mandate. 

But  this  is  a  vast  and  complicated 
subject  and  may  demand  a  whole  arti- 
cle to  itself.  Ohe  thing,  however,  can 
be  promised.  When  the  proposals  for 
reduction  of  armaments  come  to  be 
discussed,  England  will  not  be  among 
the  laggards  but  among  the  most  dras- 
tic of  pioneers,  and  the  most  probable 
criticism  of  her  will  be  that  she  wants 
to  do  too  much  and  to  go  too  fast. 
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surd.  Of  that,  more  anon.  The  point 
to  be  noted  is  that,  as  regards  capital 
ships  still  in  the  building  stage,  —  that 
is,  ships  which  incorporate  the  very 
latest  ideas  as  to  armament,  protection, 
and  other  military  characteristics, — 
the  two  powers  are  absolutely  equal. 

The  international  naval  view,  which 
may  possibly  be  exaggerated,  is  that 
ships  designed  before  the  battle  of  Jut- 
land are  so  inherently  inferior  to  those 
designed  subsequently,  that  the  result 
of  a  duel  between  a  pre-Jutland  ship 
and  a  postJutland  ship  would  be  a 
foregone  conclusion:  in  other  words, 
that  the  postJutland  type  of  capital 
ship  has  rendered  all  her  predecessors 
totally  obsolete.  That  there  are  grounds 
for  conceding  this  claim  in  large  meas- 
ure will  be  denied  by  no  one  who  is 
conversant  with  current  developments 
in  naval  architecture,  ship-protection, 
ordnance,  and  so  forth;  and  the  fact 
that  pre-Jutland  and  post-Jutland  are 
labels  which  are  coming  to  bear  much 
the  same  meaning  in  naval  circles  as 
that  which  attaches  to  pre-dreadnought 
and  post-dreadnought  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  importance  attributed  by 
students  of  nava*  warfare  to  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  ships  dating 
from  these  respective  periods.  While  it 
might  be  straining  a  point  to  assert 
that  all  capital  ships  belonging  —  as 
the  vast  majority  do  —  to  the  pre-Jut- 
land era  would  be  useless  in  any  future 
sea  fight,  it  is  imquestionably  true  that 
naval  opinion  has  lost  confidence  in 
these  vessels  and  is  ready  to  consign 
them  to  the  scrap-heap  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  replaced.  As  we  have  seen, 
Japan  and  the  United  States  are  both 
at  work  on  large  progranmies  of  post- 
Jutland  capital  ships;  and  it  is  at  these 
programmes  we  must  look,  not  at  the 
respective  fleets  of  older  ships,  if  we 
wish  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  relative 
naval  strength  in  the  Pacific  a  few  years 
hence. 
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Of  the  15  big  ships  authorized  by  the 
eight-eight  programme,  only  one  has 
been  completed  to  date.  This  is  the 
Nagato,  commissioned  in  December, 
1920,  and  at  present  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  battleship  in  the  world. 
With  a  displacement  of  33,800  tons  and 
a  speed  of  23  knots,  she  is  1200  tons 
heavier  and  two  knots  faster  than  the 
Maryland,  America's  first  post-Jutland 
vessel,  which  is  now  performing  her 
trials.  Both  ships  carry  a  main  battery 
of  eight  16-inch  guns,  and  may  be 
classed  as  equal  in  fighting  power, 
though  the  Nagato's  superior  speed 
might  give  her  an  advantage  in  certain 
conditions.  A  sister  to  the  Nagato,  the 
Mutsu,  is  practically  ready  for  sea,  and 
will  join  the  flag  before  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  next  two  battleships  of  the 
eight-eight  programme  are  the  Kaga 
and  Tosa,  laid  down  last  year  and  due 
for  delivery  in  1922-23.  They  will  dis- 
place nearly  40,000  tons,  and  are  cred- 
ited with  a  battery  of  twelve  16-inch 
guns,  which  is  identical  with  that  to 
be  mounted  in  the  American  Indiana 
class.  Next  come  four  battle-cruisers, 
the  Amagi,  Akagi,  Atago,  and  Takao, 
all  of  which  are  expected  to  be  in  serv- 
ice before  the  end  of  1924.  These  ves- 
sels are  approximately  of  the  same  size, 
speed,  and  armament  as  the  six  Amer- 
ican battle-cruisers  now  building. 

Of  the  eight  remaining  capital  ships 
to  be  built  under  the  eight-eight  scheme 
no  definite  information  is  available, 
save  that  four  of  them  will  be  battle- 
cruisers.  As  these  vessels  have  not  yet 
been  begun,  their  designers,  having  had 
the  advantage  of  studying  current  d^ 
velopments  abroad,  will  be  able  to  en- 
dow them  with  tactical  qualities  on  the 
very  latest  principles.  Two  of  the  bat- 
tleships to  be  laid  down  next  year,  the 
Owari  and  the  Kii,  are  reported  by 
Japanese  papers  to  be  designed  for  an 


armament  of  18-inch, 
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under  the  1916  programme  is  still  un- 
completed, the  fleet  at  this  moment 
does  not  dispose  of  a  single  fast  cruising 
ship,  and  is  therefore  dependent  for 
reconnaissance  duties  on  its  destroyers, 
which  have  neither  the  fuel-endurance 
nor  the  seaworthiness  to  perform  such 
work  efficiently. 

Japan,  on  th&  other  hand,  is  reaping 
the  fruits  of  a  wiser  policy.  Irrespective 
of  certain  older  shi^  which  are  too 
slow  to  work  with  a  modem  fleet  at 
sea,  she  has  10  fast  cruisers  completed, 
4  building,  and  12  about  to  be  laid 
^  down  under  the  eight-eight  scheme. 
From  these  figures  it  may  be  inferred 
that  she  attributes  to  the  fast  scouting 
cruiser  an  importance  secondary  only 
to  that  of  the  capital  ship,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  World  War  suggests 
that  she  is  right.  That  conflict  had  not 
been  in  progress  a  month  before  the 
principal  naval  belligerents  discovered 
the  urgent  need  of  fast  cruisers,  and 
forthwith  proceeded  to  build  them  in 
large  numbers.  Between  the  outbreak 
of  war  and  the  Armistice  Great  Britain 
had  laid  down  no  less  than  40;  and  Ger- 
many's effort  in  the  same  direction  was 
limited  only  by  the  exigencies  of  her 
huge  submarine  progranmie.  It  was 
one  more  case  of  history  repeating  it- 
self; for  Nelson  a  century  earlier  was  al- 
ways calling  out  for  *more  frigates,'  and 
finding  himself  hampered  at  every  tum 
by  the  lack  of  speedy  scouts  to  keep  in 
touch  with,  and  bring  intelligence  of,  the 
enemy.  Under  modem  conditions  the 
functions  of  the  light  cruiser  have  ex- 
panded, and  although  certain  of  her  du- 
ties may  in  future  devolve  uj)on  air- 
craft, she  is,  and  will  remain  for  many 
years  to  come,  a  most  necessary  ad- 
junct to  the  battle-fleet. 

m 

After  their  wonderful  records  of  serv- 
ice  accomplished   during   the   World 
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Japanese  lately  been  modified,  and  that  most,  if 

sn   influ-  not  all,  of  the  new  American  subma- 

rendered  rines  will  be  found  equal  to  foreign  con- 

those  of  temporaries  in  cruising  range,  seawor- 

Of  the  10  thiness,  and  other  essential  qualities. 

11  to  36),  Their  studies  of  the  strat^c  problems 

will  have  of  the  Pacific  have  app)arently  convinced 

uising  at  American  naval  officers  that  a  very  ex- 

e  able  to  tensive  cruising  radius  is  absolutely  in- 

:)ts  with-  dispensable  in  the  case  of  every  type  of 

mks.    A  vessel  liable  to  be  employed  on  war 

tied  with  service  in  that  ocean.   Acceptance  of 

md  four  this  proposition  naturally  involves  a 

^ear;  but  substantial  increase  in  size,  which  ap- 

the  huge  plies  as  much  to  the  submarine  as  to 

been  or-  the  battleship.    While,  therefore,  the 

r  —  with  coastal  boats  that  constitute  so  large  a 

I,  a  speed  percentage  of  the  American  submarine 

two  5.B'  flotilla  might  prove  valuable  enough  for 

)es.  The  the  defense  of  continental  and  oversea 

IS  to  in-  harbors,  they  would  count  for  little  in 

imme  to  an  offensive  campaign,  which  is  gener- 

by  1926;  ally  admitted  to  be  the  only  form  of 

It  gained  strategy  open   to   the  United  States 

\  scheme,  in  the  event  of  war  with  Japan, 

se  indus-  No  one  can  predict  the  part  that  air- 

lucing  so  power  is  destined  to  play  in  future 

s  date  in  naval  wars,  and  least  of  all  in  a  war 

Govern-  waged  in  the  Pacific,  where  so  much 

lace  con-  would  depend  upon  circumstances  im- 

irine  en-  possible  to  foresee  with  any  clearness. 
If,  for  instance,  the  Philippines  and  her 

tilla  now  other  insular  i)ossessions  in  the  Western 

of  which  Pacific  remained  in  America's  hands, 

oing,  the  she  could  employ  her  air-power  against 

its,  with  Japan  with  i)ossibly  decisive  results, 

e  up  to  It  is,  however,  a  somewhat  formidable 

em  could  *if,'  as  will  become  manifest  when  we 

e  on  one  turn  to  the  strategical  outlook.  So  far 

an  naval  as  matiriel  is  concerned,  American  re- 

Tapanese  sources  for  the  conduct  of  aerial  war- 

r61e  that  fare  at  sea  are  far  superior  to  those  of 

ter  craft  Japan.  Without  entering  into  detailed 

s  instru-  comparisons,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 

«  vessels  the  United  States  has  more  than  twice 

ighseas,  as   many  efficient   naval  aircraft   as 

Operation  Japan;  and,  if  military  machines  are 

liowever,  included,  the  American  preponderance 

^ew  has  becomes  as  three  to  one. 
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map,  they  will  be  found  to  contain  in  a 
nutshell  the  strategical  problems  which 
the  American  naval  command  would  be 
called  upon  to  solve  in  case  of  war  in 
the  Pacific. 

Distance  and  base-power  are  the 
dominant  factors  in  the  situation.  It  is 
nearly  7000  miles  from  the  American 
coast  to  the  Philippines,  and  no  fleet 
dare  venture  so  far  in  war-time  with- 
out being  assured  of  finding  ample  sup- 
plies of  fuel  when  it  reaches  its  destin- 
ation. A  few  years  hence,  provided 
that  the  plans  of  the  Navy  Department 
are  allowed  to  mature,  a  well-defended 
base  will  have  been  established  at 
Guam.  It  will  then  be  feasible  for  the 
American  battle-fleet  to  steam  across 
the  Pacific  and  undertake  warlike  oper- 
ations against  an  Asiatic  power,  using 
Guam  as  its  advanced  base.  There  is 
some  talk,  also,  of  extending  the  dock- 
yard at  Cavite;  but  professional  opinion 
is  rather  averse  to  this  plan,  holding, 
as  it  does,  that  the  Philippines,  exi)osed 
as  they  are  to  successful  invasion  by 
the  Japanese,  should  not  be  reckoned 
among  the  assets  upon  which  the  Amer- 
ican navy  could  rely  in  the  event  of 
war.  The  development  of  Guam,  though 
apparently  now  determined  ui)on  after 
many  years  of  hesitation,  will  be  a 
task  of  several  years'  duration,  and 
until  it  is  completed,  the  American  fleet 
will  be  practically  debarred  from  wag- 
ing warfare  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

Unless  they  are  far  less  intelligent 
than  we  have  any  right  to  suppose, 
Japanese  naval  oflScers  must  clearly 
perceive  the  immense  strategic  impor- 
tance of  Guam;  and,  this  being  so,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  they  would 
make  strenuous  attempts  to  seize  the 
island  in  the  very  first  stage  of  a  con- 
flict with  America.  With  Guam  in  their 
hands,  they  would  have  the  Philippines 
at  their  mercy.  Whether  under  these 
circumstances  the  American  battle- 
fleet  would  advance  into  the  Western 
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in  stepping  over  the  wheek;  and  when 
you  have  unknotted  the  reins  from  the 
7er  whip-handle,  and  arranged  them  in 
tit  parallel  lines  along  the  horse's  back, 
:he  and  flapped  them  once  and  clucked  a 
as  little,  the  horse  starts  forward,  strain- 
id  ;  ing  to  gain  impetus  up  the  grassy  slope; 
els  and  the  wheels  grit  on  the  gravel  and 
iie  then  run  smartly  out  on  the  macadam 
[>fs  road  behind  the  metallic  click  of  the 
ige  horse's  shoes  as  he  settles  into  a  trot, 
op  There  is  a  feeling  of  soul  in  the  motion. 
To  because  a  horse  has  breathing  power 
»ps  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  a  chemi- 
ps,  cal  formula  and  a  muffler  cut-out.  He 
Les  steps  briskly  along,  tro^-trot,  troUtroU 
$li-  shaking  his  mane  from  time  to  time  and 
at  indulging  in  those  ecstatic  little  horso- 
>es  heaves  and  whiskings  of  tail  that  cut  the 
lif-  coarse  horsehairs  across  your  face. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much 

ho  room  for  a  simple  horse-and-carriage  on 

>r-  the  double-plated,  reenforced  edition- 

a  de-luxe  expanse  of  state  highway.  It  is 

rse  annoying  to  jolt  off  and  on  the  high 

3el  little  margin-edge,  in  order  to  make 

)e-  room  for  the  touring-cars  and  motor- 

K>t  trucks  charging  to  and  fro.  There  is  a 

ed  country  road  ahead  on  the  left,  and  you 

he  aim  toward  it,  steering  carefully  in, 

tie  ploughing  through  a  sandy  curve  at  a 

irt  slow  walk,  and  on  up  over  a  rise  to  a 

sr,  soft  dirt  road  which  is  dark  underfoot 

he  in  shady  spots  and  white  with  dust  for 

on  long  sunny  spaces.   Tro^trot,  trot-trot, 

LC-  trot-trot — ^^the  delicious  smells  of  the 

ng  countryside  are  all  aroimd  you,  delicate 

^x-  trailing  of  wild  grapevines,  the  tang 

ii-  of  meadows  where  daisies  and  Queen 

of  Anne's  Lace  run  riot,  intervals  of  hay 

he  couchani  and  buckwheat  rampant,  with 

he  serried  rows  of  corn-banners  filing  rank 

ed  on  rank  between  stone-wall  divisions. 
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on — revealing  mother  tome  intimate- 
>  personally,  as  I  saw  her  upstairs. 
You  who  have  never  had  far-away 
rtist  mothers  can  never  know  the  long 
nesome  days  that  glide  into  each 
Lher  endlessly.  You  can  never  know 
)w  ravenously  I  watched  and  listened 
id  smelled  during  these  fragrant,  spicy 
3urs. 

After  the  fire-building  came  great 
3wls  from  the  pantry;  and  together 
other  and  I  searched  the  dark,  damp 
illar  for  apples  and  jars  of  fruit.  I 
ung  to  her  hand  and  felt  well-nigh  to 
irsting  as  I  thought  how  brave  my 
retty  mother  must  be;  for,  while  I  was 
Bering  furtively  at  the  dark  places 
T  spiders  and  black,  crawly  things, 
other  walked  lightly  and  assuredly, 
asping  her  hand  firmly  over  mine 
hen  she  felt  me  start.  How  I  loved  her 
r  thati 

When  we  came  back  laden  with 
>ples  and  jars  of  fruit,  I  always 
imbed  up  on  cook's  huge,  old  chair 
ght  next  to  the  tables  —  something  I 
)ver  dared  to  do  on  other  days,  even 
hen  cook  was  in  her  most  engaging 
ood.  I  watched  mother  empty  jars 
iriftly;  plums  and  pears  and  peaches 
clashing  gayly  into  saucepans.  It 
emed  to  me  mother's  hands  never 
oked  daintier  or  more  beautiful  than 
ben  she  took  a  pinch  of  this  brown 
ice  or  a  pinch  of  that  yellow,  softer 
uff  from  the  spice-jars.  She  hesitated 
id  studied  about  each  pinch.  One 
3uld  think  she  was  hesitating  over  the 
owns  in  one  of  her  great  pictures. 
Soon  the  saucepans  were  bubbling 
errily  on  the  stove,  sending  out  cin- 
imons  and  spices  from  Araby,  and 
other  was  in  the  most  delicious  part  of 
e  pie-making  —  mixing  the  crust!  I 
iver  asked  to  help  roll.  I  did  not  want 
miss  one  fraction  of  a  minute  watch- 
g  the  delightful  process  in  mother's 
inds. 
Gradually  the  whole  room,  the  whole 


world,  seined  to  be  a 
Back  and  forth  it  roUec 
fully,  squeezing  out  : 
roUing-pin,  farther  an 
the  table.  The  whol 
suddenly  to  have  becoi 
ing  mother.  The  fii 
noisily,  and  the  saucepi 
bubbling  to  a  gentle  sin 
watching  mother  and 
humming  snatches  of  t 
and  gently  thumping  8 
less  piecrust  into  delici 
Once  in  a  while,  she  y 
would  smile  happily,  di 
squirmed  restlessly  the 
with  a  pang  that  to-m( 
be  my  far-away  mothe 

I  watched  her  pouj 
full  of  spicy  fruit  into 
crusts.  I  watched  her  i 
over  the  pies,  closinj 
fruit  into  a  prison  of  ji 
watched  her  —  oh,  endl 
to  me  I  never  could  w 
on  these  rare,  glorioi 
really  owned  a  real  mc 

As  the  brown  crusty 
crust  mingled  with  the 
and  filled  the  air  with  ^ 
grance,  my  mother  gf 
her  arms.  She  drew  up 
er,  and  we  traveled  b 
other  days,  when  mol 
back  to  a  tiny  house  in ! 
where  there  were  sister 
sisters,  and  nobody  c 
and  mother's  face  grew 
gay;  gay,  wet  curls  fell 
she  told  about  the  gra] 
the  work  to  be  finishc 
was  called  a  day;  as 
spankings  and  great 
laughed  recklessly!  Tl 
artist-mother  of  mine 
tender.  How  I  loved 
longed  for  all  days  tc 
large  juicy  pies  and  i 
mother! 
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un  leading  a  mob  up 
[  Frank  Tannenbaum 
tinction  from  Columbia 
tracted  diverse  expres- 
fe  quote  an  interesting 
Few  York  Globe. 

nture  of  the  poor  boy  who 
»utdone  by  Frank  Tannen- 
tter's  career  has  hardly  be- 
a  got  into  the  public  eye  in 
;  an  orderly  little  mob  into 
ention  to  the  pitiable  con- 
ned. The  metnod  he  used 
»1y  to  those  who  look  upon 
nrorship,  but  it  opened  the 
ad  the  hearts  of  a  few.  As 
und  lodging  on  Blackwell's 
I  history  since  then  throws 
ring  one  of  the  most  event- 
oals.  In  1914  most  news- 
ly  considered  him  a  dan- 
itk  in  that  golden  pre-war 
■eet,  instead  of  going  into  . 
d  in  a  superior  and  rather 
e  antics  of  the  little  band 

nnenbaum  was  working  in 
to  stir  his  fellow  workers  to 
ateract  the  ravages  of  the 
wo  years  after  that,  he  was 
is  patriotic  zeal  had  earned 
i  year  later  he  had  resumed 
ibia  University;  and  this 
Eiting  with  'highest  honors 
ics,'  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key 
Uiant  record  in  his  studies, 
ch  will  enable  him  to  take 

oral  in  this  story  than  the 
I  'radical'  to  'liberalism/ 
ithusiasm,  and  a  degree  of 
)  make  a  youngster  a  noisy 
r  to  the  existing  order  may 
Imirable  qualities  and  the 
ably  Mr.  Tannenbaum  has 
v^orld  is  to  be  made  better, 
prolonged  hard  work  and 
ion;  but  probably  he  does 
e  this  was  quite  so  clear  to 
ntlet  blindly  in  the  face  of 
tice  and  a  cruel  indifference 


Palmer,  Professor  Emer- 
has  for  nearly  two  gen- 


erations been  a  famous  teacher  at  Harvard 
University.  Discussing  popular  fallacies 
about  the  Puritans,  he  writes  not  unchar- 
acteristically: 'We  should  remember  that 
something  like  ten  per  cent  of  mankind  are 
constitutionally  sour.  How  unfair  it  is  to 
pick  out  that  ten  per  cent  of  Puritans  and 
make  them  representative!  *  A^cente  Blasco 
Ibdnez  first  attracted  to  himself  the  atten- 
tion of  Spain  by  a  political  sonnet  which 
won  him  applause  and  imprisonment. 
More  than  thirty  years  later,  though  long 
since  famous  in  his  native  country,  he  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  world  by  his 
Four  Horifemen  of  the  Apocalypse,  Bom  in 
Valencia,  of  Aragonese  parents,  he  b  now 
living  in  Paris.  Editorial  writer,  printer, 
investigator,  and  practical  philosopher,  Ar- 
thur Pound  lives  in  Flint,  Michigan,  where 
the  Buick,  Chevrolet,  and  other  familiar 
types  of  cars  are  made,  and  where  there 
is  detailed  opportunity  to  study  the  effect 
of  automotive  machinery  on  human  char- 
acter. 

*  *  * 

Wilbur  C.  Abbott  has  be«i  a  member  of 
the  History  Department  of  Partmouth, 
University  of  Michigan,  University  of 
Kansas,  University  of  Chicago,  Yale,  and 
now.  Harvard.  He  b  a  professor  among 
professors  —  and  something  more.  DuBose 
Heyward,  a  poet  of  North  Carolina,  makes 
hb  first  appearance  in  the  Atlantic.  WiXHiam, 
Beebe  b  a  household  word  in  the  Atlantic 
Dictionary.  Emma  Lawrence  (Mrs.  John 
S.  Lawrence)  b  a  Bostonian  whose  first 
story  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  two  months 

ago. 

*  *  * 

Rttfus  M.  Jones,  the  author  of  many  val- 
uable studies  of  the  Quaker  faith,  b  Profes- 
sor of  Philosophy  at  Haverford  College,  and 
editor  of  the  Friends*  Review.  Edward  Car- 
rington  Venable,  a  member  of  the  Flying 
Corps  during  the  war,  lives  in  Baltimore. 
Anne  Winslow  (Mrs.  E.  E.  Winslow)  b  a 
contributor  new  to  the  Atlantic. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  k  Court 
Repington  saw  early  and  brilliant  service  in 
India,  Afghanistan,  Burma,  the  Sudan,  and 
other  British  outposts  of  Empire.  Subse- 
quently he  was  Military  Attach^  at  Brus- 
sels and  The  Hague.  After  leaving  the 
army,  he  became  military  critic  of  the  Lon- 
doh  Times,  where  his  articles  (we  quote 
from  his  most  bitter  critic)  'are  almost 
models  of  their  kind;  clear,  sprightly,  tell- 
ing — almost  classical  journalism**  Leav- 
ing the  Times  under  dramatic  circum- 
stances, he  joined  the  Morning  PosL  Every 
reader  who  has  f oUowed  the  war  is  familiar 
with  his  subsequent  record,  and  all  students 
with  his  Diaries  cf  the  First  World-War. 
To  all  interested  in  Colonel  Bepington's 
adventurous  and  dramatic  life,  we  recom- 
mend his  autobiography,  published  under 
the  title  of  Vestigia.  His  competence 
to  discuss  the  present  subject  will  not  be 
called  in  question.  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  who 
has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  the 
Far  East,  writes  in  the  belief  that '  Ainerican 
readers  have  heard  too  much  about  the 
Open  Door  in  China  and  too  little  about  soy 
beans  in  Manchuria,  coal  in  Shensi,  cotton 
in  South  China,  and  a  hundred  other  con- 
crete matters  that  cannot  be  disposed  of 
by  fine  generalities.* 


J.  O.  P.  Bland  knows  China,  if  anybody 
does.  For  years  he  was  Secretary  to  the 
Municipality  for  the  Foreign  Settlements  in 
Shanghai,  and  representative  in  China  of 
the  British  and  Chinese  Corporation.  More 
recently,  he  has  served  as  a  distinguished 
correspondent  of  the  London  Tijnes.  A 
world-traveler  and  carefully  trained  ob- 
server, Mr.  Bland  may  be  definitely  classed 
as  a  realist  in  his  discussions  of  political  and 
social  questions.  £.  Alexander  Powell  has 
corresponded  for  the  papers  round  the  world 
and  back  again.  A  veteran  in  the  service, 
he  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  in- 
vestigating the  questions  centring  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Herbert  Side- 
botham,  who  succeeded  to  the  post  left  va- 
cant by  Colonel  Repington,  under  dramatic 
circumstances,  as  military  critic  of  the  Lon- 
don Times,  has  just  severed  his  connection 
with  that  paper.  HectorC.Bywater  is  a  Brit- 


ish naval  critic,  of  reeognu 
At  the  Ailantic's  request,  hi 
dous  and  important  compa 
tive  strength  of  the  Americ 
navies.  Admiral  Sims  gi 
column,  a  highly  interesting 

Bywater's  views. 

*  «  « 

News  from  Russia  is  n 
than  authentic.  Our  reade 
ested  in  this  record  of  th 
ences  of  a  Russian  lady,  i 
prudence*  sake,  we  do  not 


Dear  Atlantic,  — 

We  are  alive,  but  our  exiBtc 
called  living.  We  are  buried  a 
the  outside  world,  no  new  boo! 
azines.  'They*  have  their  ow 
which  they  can  lie  to  their  1 
never  read  them. 

We  suffered  from  hunger  anc 
the  winters  of  1919  and  1920. 
but  am  better  now.  This  last 
less,  but  our  life  is  still  hard  tc 
on  rations  which  are  distribut 
sist  of  black  bread  of  inferioi 
herring  which  I  cannot  swalloi 
and  sometimes  meat;  also  a  1 
few  apples;  no  genuine  tea,  col 
depend  mostly  on  porridge  (< 
other  things  such  as  we  can  bi 
is  illegal  to  trade,  almost  evei 
We  cannot  keep  servants,  and 
I  don't  find  that  so  very  hai 
to  witness  Russia's  complete 
is  painful,  indeed.  A  countrj 
dead. 

You  would  not  recognize  Pel 
populated.  The  former  million 
hundreds!  No  traffic  in  the  i 
zkiks;  most  of  the  horses  have  1 
few  wretched  conveyances,  wh; 
that  an  old  woman  like  myseli 
to  use  them. 

We  live  in  a  wild  country,  ai 
rule  by  terror.  Lies,  devastal 
tagious  diseases,  and  privatioi 
common. 

They  are  not  organizers,  bu 
greater  part  of  the  forests  ha\ 
but  still  we  have  no  wood  to  ! 
great  many  wooden  houses  hav< 
and  hardly  a  summer  home  reo 
will  be  a  desert  soon.  It  is  imp 
the  misery  we  have  suffered,  i 
the  midst  of  it  to  understand, 
the  Tsars  was  nothing  in  compi 
move,  we  cannot  go  anywhere  i 
to  obtain  leave  is  well-nigh  imp 
negotiate  for  weeks,  and  even  m 
ent  the  railways  can  hardly  be 
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n  satisfactorily.  (Les 
annihil^;  ils  sont  de- 
itioD  catastrophique.) 
bave  been  able  to  buy 
wear.  Nothing  is  ob- 
needles.  I  am  old  and 
I  have  may  last  me 
«op]e  are  aunost  des- 
i  ineroyabie,  Every- 
1  our  countiy-house, 
I  had  been  collecting 
trees  in  the  park  on 
down;  everything  has 
ut  we  only  share  the 

1  allowed  to  see  much* 
:  of  the  time,  and  saw 
iwhim.  He  may  have 
rom  Pavlof  [the  well- 
)gy,  who  received  the 

ignorance  as  to  what 
^  1919,  and  1920. 

as  Professor  is 

ith,  the  money  has  no 
jous.  An  egg  costs  a 
bread  three  thousand* 
eei^  thousand,  and  a 
id  and  more, 
it  our  higher  schools, 
institutions:  they  are 
»nly  shadows  of  their 
w  students,  and  those 
r  with  any  degree  of 
5  not  heated,  and  it  is 
emperature  of  six  de- 
.  There  b  neither  wa^ 
ries. 

ft.  In  such  conditions 
life  was  possible! 


that  the  names  of 
d  should  not  suffer 
ig  to  the  following 
gue  of  Abbreviation 


ague  of  Abbreviation 
rrespondence  with  a 
dways  signed  himself 
L.'  It  took  me  a  good 
).L.  really  meant. . 
Illy. 

Frank  Dubant. 

lile,  tqo. 

lefully  kept.  Note 


dirondack  Mountains* 
ibin  and  went  in  to  in- 


vestigate. I  found  in  a  crevice  a  magarine.  Judge 
my  surprise  when  I  discovered  it  to  be  an  Atlantic 
Monthly  published  in  1867,  two  years  after  the 
Civil  War.  Although  the  cabin  is  abnost  a  ruin, 
the  print  b  in  first-dass  condition  and  also  the 
paper,  although  it  has  bun  here  for  fifty-four 
^ears.  I  think  it  is  a  unique  find,  and  if  you  are 
mterested*  write  to 

Patbick  H.  Foessler. 


•Our  Street,'  we  agree,  is  open  to  further 
discussion,  and  to  friendly  trafiBc  of  every 
sort.  For  this  little  thoroughfare,  not  less 
than  'Main  Street'  and  'The  Drive,'  b 
found  on  the  road-map  of  every  American 
town.  And  for  some  of  us  it  is  the  familiar 
road  toward  home. 

Dear  Atlantic,  — 

Never  before  have  I  wished  to  usurp  the  edi- 
torial prerogative  —  but  why  couldn't  there 
have  been  more  of  *Our  Street*?  Why  could  n't 
the  Atlantic  have  sent  it  back  with  a  request  for  a 
little  more  detail,  a  little  wider  vista,  perhaps  for 
a  larger,  more  comprehensive  canvas?  For  there 
b  more  of  it,  a  great  deal  more  of  it,  in  spite  of 
Masters  and  Mencken  and  Sinclair  Lewis. 

Let  me  confess  that  for  me  'Our  Street'  is 
twM^lring  the  most  effective  assault  possible  upon 
the  so-called  realists  —  it  is  so  real,  and  at  the 
same  time  so jpennanent,  like  Truth  and  Progress 
and  Human  Charity.  Its  reality  and  its  fine  per- 
manency speak  to  me  every  day  through  all  my 
windows  and  m^  open  doors,  with  the  wafted 
odors  of  my  neighbor's  baking  and  the  strong 
young  voices  of  her  children.  We  are  plain  peo- 
ple, working-people  all,  with  barely  a  college  de- 
gree to  go  around.  But  there  are  no  fences  be- 
tween our  houses;  our  green  com  and  our  new 
biscuits  find  their  way  to  more  than  one  table; 
when  one  of  us  gets  to  hear  Rachmaninoff,  he 
brings  the  progranune  home  for  the  rest  to  see. 
We  exchange  paper  patterns  and  opera  records 
and  Atlanties;  for  how  could  one  have  all  these 
things  at  once?  And  quite  often  we  go  shopping 
for  a  new  dining-rocmi  rug  and  come  home  with 
books. 

Periodically,  usually  in  the  spring,  some  of  us 
wonder  if  we  shouldn't  try  to  find  a  house 
on  the  Drive  —  for  the  children's  sake,  you 
know.  But  somehow  we  never  do.  The  soil  seems 
to  suit  us,  here  on  Our  Street,  and  moving  might 
verv  well  destroy  in  us  something  native  and  nat- 
ural to  that  homely  environment. 

I  have  heard,  somewhere,  the  story  of  a  Quaker 
who  overtook  a  man  traveling  with  a  van-load  of 
household  goods. 

'Is  thee  moving,  Robert?'  asked  the  Quaker. 

'Yes,  and  I'm  glad  to  get  away  from  that 
town,' the  man  repUed.  'Those  people  are  a  poor 
lot;  not  a  decent  soul  among  them.' 

'Friend,'  said  the  Quaker,  'thee  will  find  the 
same  wherever  thee  goes!' 
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Veiy  likely  for  some  folk  heaven  itself  would 
have  its  Mam  Street. 

YauTB  sincerely, 

Elaine  Gould. 
*  *  ♦ 

These  rumors  of  Archfladogy  in  the  Back- 
yard make  us  long  unseasonably  to  spade 
the  garden. 

Dear  Atlantic,  — 

Upon  my  return  to-day  to  the  little  khaki  tent 
on  a  big  New  Mexican  ranch  which  constitutes 
my  temporary  home,  I  had  the  exhilarating  ex- 
perience of  reading  Mr.  Moorehead's  artide  in 
your  September  issue.  May  I  be  allowed  a  com- 
ment or  two? 

I,  too,  am  an  archaeologist,  and  one  of  the 
younger  school  that  went  'West,  South,  or 
abroad.'  Elach  one  of  us,  when  he  reached  the 
parting  of  the  ways,  chose  that  American  culture 
which  interested  him  most,  as  the  subject  for  his 
life-work.  The  entire  New  World  is  roughly  di- 
vided into  large  geographical  areas,  each  ol  which 
was  once  the  home  of  some  distinct  civilization. 
In  nearly  every  case,  these  old  civilizations  differ 
one  from  the  other  as  widely  as  ancient  Egypt 
from  Babylon  in  its  prime.  Each  archieologist,  m 
attacking  the  many  and  varied  problems  in  his 
own  area,  soon  becomes  a  specialist,  and,  as  such, 
becomes  incompetent  to  judge  of  the  detailnl 
problems  of  other  areas.  However,  all  of  us  have 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  general  problems  of 
American  archaeology  to  appreciate  those  of  an- 
other area.  When  all  b  said  and  done,  we  are  one 
in  our  desire  to  extend  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  backward  in  the  realm  of  time. 

Mr.  Moorehead  has  mentioned  public  interest 
in  archaeology.  I  quite  agree  with  him  that  this 
interest  should  start  at  home.  If,  however,  the 
antiquities  of  one  area  of  our  country  have  re- 
ceived a  modicum  of  attention  in  excess  of  an- 
other, the  men  working  in  that  area  are  to  be 
congratulated.  Even  at  its  best,  the  interest  our 
public  takes  in  the  history  and  archaeology  of  its 
own  country  is  discouragingly  smaU.  It  is  our 
great  dream  that  some  day  the  public  as  a  whole 
will  awaken  to  the  great  fund  of  romance  and  his- 
tory that  now  lies  hidden  in  the  ruins,  not  onlym 
one  area,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
slogan  'See  American  First'  should  be  changed  to 
'Know  America  First,*  in  all  that  the  change  of 
the  verb  implies.  A  better  knowledge  of  Indian 
history,  and  also  of  the  renmants  of  that  race  still 
living,  would  certainly  do  much  more  good  than 
harm. 

These  few  sentences  are  not  to  be  construed  as 
a  criticism  in  any  way.  They  are  simply  in  the 
form  of  a  footnote.  I  congratulate  my  hiend,  Mr. 
Moordiead,  and  also  the  Atlantic,  upon  this  arti- 
cle, whidi  gives  promise  of  a  better,  saner  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  public  in  our  work,  because  it 
a  a  senous  article,  put  before  the  ri^t  kind  of  a 
public 

Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  E.  Gxtths. 


Here  is  a  note  which  wil 
liophiles — and  bibliophilis 

Deab  Atlantic;  — 

I  had  an  experience  in  one 
that  may  interest  Mr.  Newtoi 
Frank  Stockton's  The  Lady,  ot 
salesnum  replied,  'I  am  sorry, 
have  neither.' 

Yours  sincerely, 
Ec 
Univebsitt  of  Caufoksia, 
«  *  « 

The  following  inquiry  su 
corporate  octopus  may  still 
tional  tentacle  or  two. 
Dear  Atlantic,  — 

Will  you  please  advise  me  cc 
sibility  of  my  having  a  poem 
Atlantic  Monthly  Company? 
from  companies  or  from  indivic 
dividuals,  would  you  ignore  th 
known  writer? 

Very  truly  youi 

By  way  of  defining  the  po 
azine,  we  may  state  that,  i 
company  poems  should  evei 
we  should  doubtless  accept  t 
quiring  too  curiously  into  ti 
«  *  * 

This  question  is  a  poser,  b 
Apex  wins. 
Dear  Atlantic, — 

Here[s  a  new  situation,  and  1 
swer  this  all-important  questioi 

This  morning  s  maU  brought 
which  I  am  always  anxious  toi 
ily  washing  had  to  be  done.  T 
'Duty  before  pleasure'  again  1 
changed  it. 

Descending  into  the  laundry 
washing,  surmounted  by  the  A 
my  labors  and  then,  whUe  tl 
Washing-Machine  chug-chugge 
snowy  whiteness,  I  laughed  < 
Newton's  'Twenty-five  Hours  a 

Here  is  the  question:  Would 
tion  be  a  better  'Ad*  for  the  Atl 
Apex  Electric  Washing-Machin< 

YouteUl 

Sincerely, 

Helen  D( 
*'  *  * 

Will  any  AUanlic  reader  i 
letters  from  the  distinguishc 
bott  H.  Thayer,  be  so  good  a 
cate  with  Mrs.  AbboU  H.  T 
nock.  New  Hampshire.  All< 
carefully  returned. 
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A  TEXT  can  be  found  for  any  sermon.  The  ex- 
hortation, *  Whenever  a  new  book  comes  out,  read 
an  old  one,*  is  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  fruitful 
theme  for  the  publisher  of  new  books.  Neither  is 
Emerson*s  counsel, '  Never  read  a  book  that  is  not 
a  year  old.'  Yet  the  publisher  of  books  which  are 
expected  to  live  more  than  a  single  year  may  well 
take  substantial  comfort  in  these  sayings.  We 
have  usually  talked  in  these  papers,  shoppily 
enough,  about  our  newest  publications.  But 
even  the  authors  of  those  most  beguiling  —  they 
have  even  been  called  immoral  —  productioas, 
the  seed-catalogues,  do  not  spend  all  their  ener- 
gies on  the  'annuab*;  certain  pages  are  always 
rescrvied  for  the  'perennials.* 

It  is  indeed  an  article  of  our  publishing  creed 
that  nearly  every  annual  ought  to  grow  into  a 
perennial — a  transformation  to  which  we  believe 
the  horticulturalist  rarely  aspires.  It  takes  more 
than  one  year  to  be  sure  that  an  annual  has  really 
become  a  perennial,  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
Press  has  been  issuing  books  hardly  long  enough 
to  warrant  many  generalizations.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, an  encouraging  fact  that  the  Atlantic  Clas- 
fies,  of  which  the  first  series  appeared  in  1916, 
and  Essayt  and  Essay-Writing,  published  in 
1917,  —  to  name  only  two  of  our  educational 
books,  —  have  firmly  established  themselves  as 
objects  of  constant  demand.  Mr.  Newton's  first 
book.  The  Amenities  of  Book-Collecting,  now  in 
its  third  large  edition,  was  published  in  1918,  and 
Mrs.  Pftiker's  biographical  study  of  her  hus- 
band. An  American  Idyll,  app>eared  in  1919  and 
is  DOW  in  its  eighth  edition.  Further  examples 
might  be  cited,  but  these  will  sferve  to  suggest 
that  the  march  toward  the  perennial  has  definite- 
ly begun. 

*  *  * 

We  should  immediately  resign  all  pretensions 
to  prophecy  if  we  felt  any  hesitation  in  afiirming 
our  belief  Uiat  the  Letters  of  William  James,  pub- 
lished last  November,  falls  into  the  category  of 
the  books  we  have  been  discussing.  The  grounds 
for  this  confidence  are  abundant  and  need  not  be 
enumerated.  It  happens  that  we  have  just  been 
k)oking  through  a  packet  of  clippings  of  the  Eng- 
lish criticisms  of  this  book.  One  of  them  was 
adorned  with  a  heading,  'A  Professor  with  a 
Punch,*  which  served  no  particular  purpose  be- 
yond illustrating  the  growing  resemblance  be- 
tween British  and  American  journalism.  Con- 
gratulations may  be  bestowed  *  according  to 
taste.*  In  other  clippings  we  came  upon  two  pass- 
ages which  really  seemed  to  throw  light  upon  the 


enduring  quality  of  the  book.  One  of  them  de- 
fined William  James  as  'perhaps  the  only  great 
philosopher  with  an  active  sense  of  humour* — 
the  spelling  of  quotations  must  be  preserved! 
The  other  made  the  sweeping  declaration  that 
*  in  the  whole  of  these  two  volumes  there  is  not  a 
selfish,  a  cruel,  a  priggish,  or  a  dull  sentence.' 
It  is  because  this  is  the  essential  truth  that  this 
biography,  so  largely  an  autobiography,  is  pre- 
cisely what  it  is  —  one  of  the  books  that  are  just 
as  new  and  just  as  vital  in  the  second,  third,  or 
tenth  year  of  their  existence  as  in  the  first. 

*  *  * 

The  Letters  of  William  James  have,  fallen  into 
many  hands,  both  here  and  in  EngUnd,  where 
the  book  was  published  soon  after  its  appearance 
in  America,  and  it  is  bound,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  to  fall  into  many  more.  Another  book  of 
letters  which  we  published  a  year  ago  —  A 
Scholar  s  Letters  to  a  Young  Lady:  Passages 
from  the  Later  CorresjHmdence  of  Francis  James 
Child  —  has  another  history,  and  another  fu- 
ture. It  was  brought  out  only  in  a  limited  edi- 
tion, and  was  not  distributed  to  the  reviewers  of 
books.  What  a  recent  editorial  writer  in  the 
New  York  Times  has  called  *  the  sly  Chaucerian 
humor  *  of  Professor  Child  and  his  letters  was  one 
of  the  qualities  of  the  book  which,  like  its  pecu- 
liarly personal  flavor,  made  us  feel  a  year  ago 
that  its  appeal  would  be  to  the  few,  and  that  the 
many  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  pass  it  by. 
But,  in  proportion  to  the  limited  numbers  of  cop- 
ies that  were  printed,  the  few  have  become  the 
many,  or,  to  put  it  differently,  it  is  now  only  the 
really  few  who  can  hope  to  secure  copies  of  the 
book  before  the  edition  is  quite  exhausted.  This, 
we  believe,  is  pre-eminently  a  perennial  —  not  in 
sales,  for  there  will  soon  be  no  more  to  sell,  but  in 
the  pleasure  it  will  yield  to  its  fortunate  posses- 
sors. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

We  have  yet  to  issue  a  special  catalogue  of  per- 
ennials, a  list  of  productions  not  primarily  related 
to  the  demands  of  an  impending  Christmas  book- 
season,  yet  by  no  means  out  of  date.  Were  we  do- 
ing so  at  this  time,  we  should  place  near  its  head 
The  Founding  of  New  England,  by  James  Tnislow 
Adams.  This  book  was  published  in  May  of 
the  present  year,  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
when  the  eyes  of  the  country  were  fixed  upon 
Plymouth,  was  recognized  as  a  valuable  and  per- 
manent contribution  to  early  New  England  his- 
tory. The  truest  test  of  the  merit  of  any  such  book 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  opinions  it  draws 
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I 


Dnfess,  astonished  at  the 
5ity  which  even  psycholo- 
ey  more  than  most  men, 
ut  the  most  familiar,  yet 
ing,  facts  of  the  human 
have  their  formulae,  as 
lan  mind  is  imconsciously 
ct  to  the  sexual  instinct; 
irmulsa,  while  they  make 
Bisier  for  those  who  accept 
r  fail  to  Explain  the  most 
most  surprising  facts, 
for  instance,  self-esteem, 
-  we  have  no  precise  scien- 
r  it;  if  we  go  by  our  own 
seems  to  be  far  more  pow- 
LStant  than  the  sexual  in- 
>re  difficult  to  control,  and 
Liblesome.  The  sexual  in- 
nuch  of  its  power  from 
or  self*  esteem,  and  would 
3le  without  it;  but  self- 
nany  of  us,  unmanageable, 
^press  it,  but  still  it  is  our 
)  to  happiness  or  any  kind 
;  and,  however  strong  or 
may  be  in  us,  we  never 
others  we  dislike  it  intense- 
ess  intensely  in  ourselves 
ome  aware  of  it;  and,  if  a 
!  it  in  a  passion  for  some- 
lien  we  admire  that  self- 


surrender  above  all  things.  In  spite  of 
the  psychologists,  we  know  that  the 
sexual  instinct  is  not  the  tyrant  or  the 
chief  source  of  those  delusions  to  which 
we  are  all  subject.  It  is  because  we  are 
in  love  with  ourselves,  not  because  we 
are  in  love  with  other  people,  that 
we  make  such  a  mess  of  our  lives. 

Now,  what  we  ask  of  psychology,  if 
it  is  to  be  a  true  science,  is  that  it  shall 
help  us  to  manage  ourselves  so  that  we 
may  achieve  our  deepest,  most  perma^ 
nent  desires.  Between  us  and  those  de- 
sires there  is  always  this  obstacle  of 
self-esteem,  and  if  psychology  will  help 
us  to  get  rid  of  that,  then,  indeed,  we 
will  take  it  seriously,  more  seriously 
than  politics,  or  machinery,  or  drains, 
or  any  other  science.  For  all  of  these, 
however  necessary,  are  subsidiary  to 
the  management  of  the  self;  and  all 
would  be  a  thousand  times  better  man- 
aged by  a  race  of  beings  who  knew  how 
to  manage  themselves.  There  is  not  a 
science,  or  an  art,  that  is  not  hampered 
by  the  self-esteem  of  those  who  practise 
it;  for  it  blinds  us  both  to  truth  and  to 
beauty,  and  most  of  us  are  Tar  more  im- 
conscious  of  its  workings  than  we  are 
of  the  workings  of  our  sexual  instinct. 
The  Greeks  were  right  when  they  said, 
*Know  thyself;  but  we  have  not  tried 
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hich  shouts  and  calls  to 
itself  and  be  at  peace. 
«s,  deafness,  captivity 
i  it  is  turned  in  upon 
isness  is  its  peace  and 
it  is  aware  of  that  su- 
ty  call  God. 
them  wrong  in  theory, 
ley  are  right;  they  are 
lie  real  human  difficul- 
.  that  which  all  human 
Bply  and  constantly  de- 
of  life  is  this  ridcUe  of 
Af,  which  somehow  or 
tisfied,  but  can  be  sat- 

it  forgets  itself  in  a 
I  say  satisfied,  because 
self-sacrifice,  as  it  is 
rstood,  is  no  solution 
Ifou  can  almost  kill  the 
nterest;  but  if  you  do 
lot  satisfy  it  and,  in 
y,  its  egotism  will  still 
mischief  in  you. 
"ten  the  worst  egotists 
bout  nothing  but  their 
ch  means  their  own 
life  of  inner  conquest 
which  is  all  artificial 
.  Their  interest,  be- 
i  it  to  external  reality, 
nsely  concentrated  on 
r  very  God,  to  whom 

pray,  is  but  an  idol 
>  within  the  temple  of 
no  likeness  to  the  real 
>ne.  Or  it  is  like  a  mo- 
ling articles  of  a  news- 
em  what  they  wish  to 
suading  them  that  it  is 
ems  to  come  from  out- 

the  time  it  is  really 
■  the  self  echoed  back. 
Is  we  can  attain  to  no 

we  attain  to  no  self- 
ntrol  or  satisfaction* 
jrned  purely  with  psy- 
>m  all  biological  or  oth- 
>ne  may  conjecture  that 


the  self  comes  into  life  with  all  kinds  of 
capacities  or  faculties  itching  to  be  ex- 
ercised, and  that  the  problem  of  life,  for 
some  reason  a  very  hard  one,  is  to  find  a 
scope  for  their  exercise.  We  are  bom 
with  all  these  faculties  and  capacities, 
but  we  are  not  bom  with  a  technique 
that  will  enable  us  to  exercise  them.  And, 
if  we  never  acquire  it,  then  the  self  re- 
mains exorbitant,  because  they  all,  as  it 
were,  fester  and  seethe  within  it.  It  is  as 
exorbitant  as  when  we  have  an  abscess 
at  the  root  of  a  tooth  and  can  think  of 
nothing  else.  Any  thwarting  of  a  facul- 
ty; capacity,  or  appetite  produces  this 
exorbitance  and  tyranny  of  the  self,  but , 
since  the  satisfaction  of  faculties  and  ca- 
pacities isa  for  most  people,  much  hard- 
er than  the  satisfaction  of  appetites,  the 
exorbitance  of  the  self  is  more  often 
caused  by  the  thwarting  of  the  former 
than  of  the  latter.  The  problem  of  the 
satisfaction  of  appetities  is  compara- 
tively simple,  for  it  does  not  even  need  a 
technique  of  the  mind.  We  can  eat  with- 
out learning  to  eat;  we  can  make  love, 
even,  without  learning  to  make  love;  but 
when  it  comes  to  turning  the  mind  out^ 
ward  and  away  from  itself,  then  it  is  the 
mind  itself  that  has  to  learn,  has  to  real- 
ize and  discover  its  external  interests  by 
means  of  a  technique  painfully  acquired. 
Civilization  means  the  acquirement 
of  all  the  teclmiques  needed  for  the  full 
exercise  of  faculties  and  capacities,  and, 
thereby,  the  release  of  the  self  from 
its  own  tyranny.  Where  men  are  vain- 
est, there  they  are  least  civilized;  and  no 
amount  of  mechanical  efiiciency  or  com- 
plication will  deliver  them  from  the  sup- 
pression of  faculties  and  the  tyranny  of 
the  self,  or  will  give  them  civilization. 
But  at  present  we  are  not  aware  how  we 
are  kept  back  in  barbarism  by  the  sup- 
pression of  our  faculties  and  the  tyran- 
ny of  our  exorbitant  selves.  We  shall  dis- 
cover that  clearly  and  fully  only  when 
psychology  becomes  really  psychology; 
when  it  concerns  itself  with  the  practi- 
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our  feeUng  for  our  country  is  noble  and 
disinterested,  although  the  peculiar  de- 
light we  take  in  admiring  it  could  not  be 
if  it  were  not  our  coimtry.  Thus  we  get 
the  best  of  both  worlds,  the  pleasures  of 
egotism  without  any  sense  of  its  vulgar- 
ity, the  mental  intoxication  without  the 
mental  headaches. 

But  I  will^ve  an  example  of  the  pro- 
cess which,  I  hope,  will  convince  better 
than  any  description  of  it.  Most  Eng- 
lishmen and,  no  doubt,  most  Americans, 
would  sooner  die  than  boast  of  their  own 
goods.  Yet,  if  someone  says  —  some 
Englishman  in  an  English  newspaper 
—  that  the  English  are  a  handsome 
race,  unlike  the  Crermans,  who  are  plain, 
an  Englishman,  reading  it,  will  say  to 
himself,  'That  is  true,'  and  will  be  grat- 
ified by  his  conviction  that  it  is  true.  He 
will  not  rush  into  the  street  uttering  the 
syllogism : '  The  English  are  a  handsome 
race;  I  am  an  Englishman ;  therefore  I  am 
handsome';  but,  unconsciously  and  un- 
expressed, the  syllogism  will  complete  it- 
self in  lus  mind;  and,  though  he  says 
nothing  of  his  good  looks  even  to  himself, 
he  will  fed  handsomer.  Then,  if  he  sees 
a  plain  Grerman,  he  will  say  to  himself, 
or  will  feel  without  saying  it,  *  That  poor 
German  belongs  to  a  plain  race,  where- 
as I  belong  to  a  handsome  one.'  Amer- 
icans may  be  different,  but  I  doubt  it. 

So,  if  we  read  the  accounts  of  our  great 
feats  of  arms  in  the  past,  we  ourselves 
feel  braver  and  more  victorious.  We 
teach  children  in  our  schools  about  these 
feats,  and  that  they  are  characteristic  of 
Englishmen,  or  Americans,  or  Portu- 
guese, as  the  case  may  be;  and  we  never 
warn  them,  because  we  never  warn  our- 
selves, that  there  is  egotism  in  their  pride 
and  in  their  belief  that  such  braveries 
are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  their 
own  country.  Yet  every  country  feels  the 
same  pride  and  delight  in  its  own  pecu- 
liar virtues  and  its  own  preeminence; 
and  it  is  not  possible  that  every  country 
should  be  superior  to  all  others. 


Further,  we  see  the  absurdity  of  the 
claims  of  any  other  country  clearly 
enough,  and  the  vulgarity  of  its  boast- 
ing. Look  at  the  comic  papers  of  anoth- 
er country  and  their  patriotic  cartoons; 
as  Americans,  look  at  Punchy  and  espe- 
cially at  the  cartoons  in  which  it  express- 
es its  sense  of  the  peculiar  virtues,  the 
sturdy  wisdom,  the  bluff  honesty,  of 
John  Bull,  or  the  lofty  aims  and  ideal 
beauty  of  Britannia;  or  those  other,  less 
frequent,  cartoons,  in  which  it  criticizes 
or  patronizes  the  behavior  of  Jonathan 
and  the  ideals  of  Columbia.  Does  it  not 
seem  to  you  incredible,  as  Americans, 
that  any  Englishmen  should  be  so  stu- 
pid asto  be  tickled  by  such  gross  flattery, 
or  so  ignorant  as  to  be  deceived  by  such 
glaring  misrepresentations?  Have  you 
never  itched  to  write  something  sarcas- 
tic to  the  editor  of  Punchy  something 
that  would  convince  even  him  that  he 
was  talking  nonsense?  Well,  English- 
men have  just  the  same  feelings  about 
the  cartoons  in  American  papers;  and 
just  the  same  blindness  about  their  own. 
Disraeli  said  that  everyone  likes  flat^ 
tery,  but  with  royalty  you  lay  it  on  with 
a  trowel;  and  nations  are  like  royalty, 
only  more  so:  they  will  swallow  any- 
thing about  themselves  while  wonder- 
ing at  the  credulity  of  other  nations. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  blindness? 
You  and  I,  as  individuals,  have  learned 
at  least  to  conceal  our  self-esteem;  we 
are  made  uneasy  by  gross  flattery;  we 
are  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who, 
when  grossly  flattered  by  Samuel  War- 
ren, said  to  him:  'I  am  glad  there  is  no- 
body here  to  hear  you  say  that.' 

*  Why,  your  Grace?'  asked  Warren. 

*  Because,'  answered  the  duke,  *they 
might  think  I  was  damned  fool  enough 
to  believe  you.' 

But  when  our  country  is  flattered,  and 
by  one  of  our  countrymen,  we  do  not 
feel  this  imeasiness;  at  least,  such  flat- 
tery is  a  matter  of  course  in  the  newspa- 
pers and  at  public  meetings  in  all  coun- 
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tries;  there  is  such  a  large  and  constant 
supply  of  it,  that  there  must  be  an  equal- 
ly large  and  constant  demand.  Yet  no 
one  can  doubt  that  it  is  absurd  and  dan- 
gerous, if  not  in  his  own  country,  in 
others.  Believe,  if  you  will,  that  all  the 
praises  of  your  own  country  are  deserv- 
ed, and  all  the  more,  because  of  that  be- 
lief, you  will  see  that  the  praises  of  other 
countries  are  not  deserved.  If  America 
is  superior  to  all  other  countries  in  all 
essential  virtues,  then,  clearly,  all  the 
other  countries  cannot  be  superior;  and 
there  must  be  some  cause  for  their  blind 
bdief  in  their  superiority.  Englishmen, 
for  instance,  however  bad  their  manners, 
do  not  proclaim,  or  even  believe,  that 
they  are  individually  superior  to  all  oth- 
er men  —  indeed,  you  hold  that  the  bad 
manners  of  Englishmen  come  from  their 
belief,  not  in  their  individual  superiori- 
ty, but  in  the  superiority  of  England;  if 
they  could  be  rid  of  that,  they  might  be 
almost  as  well-mannered  as  yourselves. 
It  is  a  national  vanity,  a  national  blind- 
ness, that  makes  fools  of  them. 

But  what  is  the  cause  of  a  folly  so  emp- 
ty of  either  moral,  or  aesthetic,  or  even 
biological  value,  so  dangerous  indeed, 
notonlyto  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  even 
to  themselves?  For  the  danger  of  this 
folly,  its  biological  uselessness,  has  been 
proved  to  us  in  the  most  signal  and  fear- 
ful manner  lately  by  the  Germans. 
They  cultivated  national  vanity  until  it 
became  madness ;  and  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  results.  But,  if  we  suppose  that  they 
behaved  so  because  they  were  Germans 
and  therefore  bom  mad  or  wicked,  we 
shall  learn  nothing  from  their  disaster. 
They  were,  like  ourselves,  human  beingg. 
There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  goes 
England,goesAmericaeven;and  whence 
comes  this  madness  from  which  the 
Grace  of  God  may  not  always  save  us? 
Because  it  exists  everywhere,  and  is  not 
only  tol^uted  but  encouraged,  it  must 
satLsfy  some  need  of  the  mind,  however 
dangerously  and  perversely.    Where 


there  is  a  great  demand  for  dangerous 
drugs,  it  is  not  enough  to  talk  indig- 
nantly of  the  drug-habit.  That  habit  is 
but  a  symptom  of  some  deeper  evil, 
something  wrong  with  the  lives  of  the 
drug-takers,  for  which  the  drug  is  their 
mistaken  remedy;  and  the  right  rem- 
edy must  be  found  if  the  habit  is  to  be 
extirpated. 

National  egotism,  I  believe,  is  a  kind 
of  mental  drug,  which  we  take  because 
of  some  luisatbfied  need  of  our  minds; 
and  we  shall  not  cure  ourselves  of  it  un- 
til we  discover  what  causes  our  craving 
for  national  flatt^y  and  also  our  dis- 
like and  contempt  of  other  countries. 
Somewhere,  as  in  the  case  of  all  drug- 
taking,  there  is  suppression  of  some  kind ; 
and  the  suppression,  I  suggest,  is  of  in- 
dividual egotism.  We  are  trained  by 
the  manners  and  conventions  of  what 
we  call  our  civilization  to  suppress  our 
egotism;  good  manners  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  suppression  of  it.  How- 
ever much  we  should  like  to  talk  of 
ourselves,  our  own  achievements  and 
deserts,  we  do  not  wish  to  hear  others 
talkmg  about  theirs.  The  open  egotist  is 
shunned  as  a  bore  by  all  of  us;  and  only 
the  man  who,  for  some  reason,  is  unable 
to  suppress  his  egotism,  remains  an  open 
egotist  and  a  bore,  persists  in  the  I — I — 
I  of  childhood,  and  provokes  the  impa- 
tience caused  by  the  persistence  of  all 
childish  habits  in  the  grown-up. 

But  this  suppression  of  egotism  is  not 
necessarily  the  destruction  of  it,  any 
more  than  the  suppression  of  the  sexual 
instinct  is  the  destruction  of  that.  And, 
in  fact,  our  modem  society  is  full  of  peo- 
ple whose  egotism  is  all  the  more  exor- 
bitant and  unconsciously  troublesome 
to  themselves,  because  it  is  suppressed. 
Their  hunger*  for  praise  is  starved,  but 
not  removed;  for  they  dare  not  even 
praise  themselves.  Ask  yourself,  for  in- 
stance, whether  you  have  ever  been 
praised  as  much  as  you  would  like  to 
be?  Are  you  not  aware  of  a  profound 
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desert  in  yourself  which  no  one,  even  in 
your  own  family  has  ever  fully  recog- 
nized? True,  you  have  your  faults,  but, 
unlike  thefaultsofso  many  other  people, 
they  are  the  defects  of  your  qualities. 
And  then  there  is  in  you  a  sensitiveness, 
a  delicacy  of  perception,  a  baffled  crear 
tive  facidty  ev^i,  in  fact,  an  unrealized 
genius,  which  might  any  day  realize  itself 
to  the  surprise  of  a  stupid  world.  Of 
all  this  you  never  speak;  and  in  that 
you  are  like  everyone  else  in  the  stupid 
world;  for  all  mankind  shares  with  you, 
dumbly,  this  senseof  theirown  profound 
desert  and  unexpressed  genius;  and  if, 
by  some  ring  of  Solomon  or  other  talis- 
man, we  were  suddenly  forced  to  speak 
out  the  truth,  we  should  all  prockum  our 
genius  without  listening  to  each  other. 
I^  for  my  part,  believe  in  it,  believe 
that  it  does  exist,  not  only  in  m3r8elf,  but 
in  all  m«i,  and  the  men  of  acknowledged 
genius  are  those  who  have  found  a  tech- 
nique for  realizing  it.  I  say  realizing^ 
because,  until  it  is  expressed  in  some  kind 
of  action,  it  does  not  fully  exist;  and  the 
egos  of  most  of  us  are  exorbitant,  how- 
ever much  we  may  suppress  their  out^ 
ward  manifestations,  because  they  do 
not  succeed  in  getting  themselves  bom. 
The  word  in  us  is  never  made  flesh;  we 
stammer  and  bluster  with  it,  we  seethe 
and  simmer  within;  and,  though  we 
may  submit  to  a  life  of  routine  and  sup- 
pression, the  submission  is  not  of  the 
whole  self:  it  is  imposed  on  us  by  the 
struggle  for  life  and  for  business  pur- 
poses: and,  imknown  to  oursdves,  the 
exorbitant,  because  unexpressed,  unsat^ 
isfied  ego  finds  a  vent  somehow  and 
somewhere. 

m 

Self-esteem  is  the  consolation  we  of- 
fer to  the  self  because  it  cannot,  by  full 
expressbn,  win  esteem  from  others. 
Each  one  of  us  is  to  the  self  like  a  fond 
mother  to  her  least  gifted  son:  we  make 
up  to  it  for  the  indifference  of  the  world; 


but  not  consciously,  for  in  consck)us  self- 
esteem  there  is  no  consokttion.  If  I  said 
to  myself,  *No  one  else  esteems  me; 
therefore  I  wiU  practise  self-esteem,  — 
the  very  statement  would  make  the  prao- 
tice  impossible.  It  must  be  done  uncon- 
sciously and  indirectly,  if  it  is  to  be  done 
at  all  and  to  give  us  any  satisfaction. 
Most  of  us  have  now  enough  psychology 
to  detect  oursdves  in  the  practice  of 
self-esteem,  unless  it  is  very  cunningly 
disguised:  and,  what  is  more,  we  are 
quick  to  detect  each  other.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  convention  of  our  society,  and 
a  point  of  good  manners,  to  conceal  our 
self-seteem  from  others,  and  even  from 
ourselves,  by  a  number  of  instinctive 
devices.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  our 
humor,  much  of  which  consists  of  self- 
depreciation,  expressed  or  imjdied;  and 
we  delight  in  it  in  spite  of  the  subtle 
warning  of  Doctor  Johnson,  who  said, 
*  Never  believe  a  man  when  he  runs 
himself  down;  he  only  does  it  to  show 
how  much  he  has  to  spare.' 

By  all  these  devices  we  persuade  our- 
selves that  we  have  got  rid  of  the  exorbi- 
tant ego,  that  we  live  in  a  happy,  free, 
civilized,  de-egotized  world.  We  are  not 
troubled  by  thecontrastbetweenour  per- 
sonal modesty  and  our  national  brast- 
ing,  because  we  are  not  aware  of  the 
connection  between  them.  But  the  con- 
nection, I  believe,  exists;  the  national 
boasting  proves  that  we  have  not  got  rid 
of  our  self-esteem,  but  only  pooled  it,  so 
that  we  may  still  enjoy  and  express  it,  if 
only  in  an  indirect  and  not  fully  satisfy- 
ing manner.  The  pooling  is  a  pU-^Uler^ 
like  the  floating  of  a  limited  company 
when  you  have  not  enough  capital  to 
finance  some  enterprise  of  your  own; 
but  it  is  the  best  we  can  do  with  an  ^o- 
tism  that  is  only  suppressed  and  dis- 
guised, not  transmuted. 

If  I  have  an  exorbitant  opinion  of 
myself,  it  is  continually  criticized  and 
thwarted  by  external  criticism;  I  learn, 
therefore,  not  to  express  it,  and  even 
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that  I  have  it;  but  all  the  while  I  am 
seeking,  unconsciously,  for  some  means 
by  which  I  can  give  it  satisfaction.  It 
becomes  impossible  for  me  to  believe 
that  I  am  a  wonder  in  the  face  of  sur- 
rounding incredulity;  so  I  seek  for  some- 
thing, seeming  not  to  be  myself,  that  I 
can  believe  to  be  a  wonder,  without 
arousing  criticism  or  incredulity;  in  fact, 
something  which  others  also  believe  to 
be  a  wonder,  because  it  seems  to  them 
not  to  be  themselves. 

There  are  many  such  things,  but  the 
largest,  the  most  convincing,  and  the 
most  generally  believed  in,  is  Our  Coun- 
try. A  maA  may,  to  some  extent,  pool 
lus  self-esteem  in  lus  family;  but  the 
moment  he  goes  out  into  the  world,  he 
is  subject  to  external  criticism  and  in- 
credulity. Or  he  may  pool  it  in  his 
town;  but,  as  I  have  heard,  the  Boston- 
ian-bom  is  subject  to  the  criticism  and 
incredulity  of  the  inhabitants  of  other 
towns.  What,  therefore,  we  need,  and 
what  we  get,  is  a  something  which  at 
the  same  time  distinguishes  us  from  a 
great  part  of  the  human  race,  and  yet  is 
shared  by  nearly  all  those  with  whom 
we  come  in  contact.  That  we  find  in  our 
country;  and  in  our  country  we  do  most 
successfully  and  unconsciously  pool  our 
self-esteem.  True,  there  are  other  coun- 
tries also  pooling  their  self-esteem  in  the 
same  way,  and  apt  to  criticize  us  and  to 
question  our  preeminence;  but  they  are 
far  away  and  we  can  think  of  them 
as  an  absurd,  degenerate  horde  or  rab- 
ble; we  can  look  at  their  newspapers 
and  cartoons  in  our  own  atmosphere, 
and  laugh  at  them  secmrely .  They  have, 
indeed,  a  useful  function  in  the  height- 
ening of  our  own  pooled  self-esteem;  for 
we  are  able,  from  a  distance,  to  com- 
pare ourselves,  en  masse^  with  them, 
and  to  feel  how  fortunate  we  are,  with  a 
kind  of  hereditary  merit,  to  be  bom  dif- 
ferent from  them  — 

When  Britain  first,  at  Heaven's  command. 
Arose  from  out  the  asure  main,  — 


then  also  it  was  the  conunand  of  Heav- 
en that  we  should  in  due  course  be  bom 
Britons,  and  share  in  the  glory  of  the 
mariners  of  England  who  guard  our  na^ 
tive  seas;  and  there  is  not  one  of  us  who, 
crossing  from  Dover  to  Calais  for  the 
first  time,  does  not  feel  that  he  is  more 
at  home  on  lus  native  seas  than  any  sea- 
sick Frenchman. 

All  this  is  amusing  enough  to  Ameri- 
cans in  an  Englishman,  or  to  English^ 
men  in  an  American;  but  it  is  also  very 
dangerous.  Li  fact,  it  is  the  chief  danger 
that  threatens  our  civilization,  that 
prevents  it  from  being  civilized,  and  so, 
secure.  Weareallawareofprivatevices, 
even  of  individual  self-esteem  and  its 
dangers;  but  this  great  conunon  vice, 
this  pooled  self-esteem,  we  still  consid- 
er a  virtue  and  encourage  it  by  all 
means  in  our  power.  And  this  we  do  b^ 
cause  we  are  not  aware  of  its  true  nature 
and  causes.  We  think  that  it  is  disin- 
terested, when  it  is  only  the  starved  ego, 
consoling  itself  with  a  jns-aUer;  we  sup- 
pose that  it  is  necessary  to  the  nation- 
al existence,  when  the  Germans  have 
just  proved  to  us  that  it  may  ruin  a  most 
prosperous  nation.  Still  we  confuse  it 
with  real  patriotism,  which  is  love  of 
something  not  ourselves,  of  our  own 
people  and  city  and  our  native  fields, 
and  which,  being  love,  does  not  in  the 
least  insist  that  that  which  is  loved  is 
superior  to  other  things,  or  people,  un- 
loved because  unknown.  We  know  that 
where  there  is  real  affection,  there  is  not 
this  rivalry  or  enmity;  no  man,  because 
he  loves  his  wife,  makes  domestically 
patriotic  songs  about  her,  proclaiming 
that  she  is  superior  to  all  other  wives; 
nor  does  he  hate  or  despise  the  wives  of 
other  men.  Li  true  love  there  is  no  self- 
esteem,  pooled  or  latent,  but  rather  it  in- 
creases the  capacity  for  love;  it  makes 
the  loving  husband  see  the  good  in  all 
women;  and  he  would  as  soon  boast  of 
lus  own  wife  as  a  religious  man  would 
boast  of  his  God. 
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it,  they  were  not  content  with  their  sub- 
mission; no  people  so  intelligent  in  some 
things,  so  industrious  and  so  self-con- 
scious, could  be  content.  There  was  in 
them  a  dangerous,  unsatisfied  stock  of 
self-esteem,  which,  since  they  dared  not 
express  it  in  their  ordinary  behavior, 
found  expression  at  last  in  a  collective 
national  madness.  It  seems  to  us  now 
that  the  German  people  suffered  from 
persecution  mania;  but  that  mania  was 
the  vent  by  which  every  Grerman  eased 
his  sense  of  individual  wrong  and  sooth- 
ed his  wounded  personal  pride.  By  a 
kind  of  substitution,  he  took  revenge 
for  the  sins  of  his  own  Junkers  upon  all 
rival  nations;  and  hence  the  outbreak 
which  seemed  to  us  incredible  even 
while  it  was  happening. 

I  speak  of  this  now  only  because  it  is 
a  lesson  to  all  of  us,  Americans  and  Eng- 
lish. We  too  are  thwarted,  not  so  sys- 
tematically as  the  Germans,  but  still 
constantly,  in  our  self-esteem;  and  we 
too  are  constantly  tempted  to  console 
ourselves  by  pooling  it.  Li  all  industrial 
societies,  the  vast  majority  never  find  a 
scope  for  the  full  exercise  of  their  facul- 
ties, and  are  aware  of  their  inferiority 
to  the  successful  few.  This  inferiority 
may  not  be  expressed  politically  or  in 
social  conventions;  in  America,  and 
even  in  England,  the  successful  may 
have  the  wit  not  to  insist  in  any  open  or 
offensive  manner  upon  their  success ;  but, 
all  the  same,  it  gives  them  a  power,  free- 
dom, and  celebrity  which  others  lack. 
And  this  difference  is  felt  far  more  than 
in  the  past,  because  now  the  poor  live 
more  in  cities  and  know  better  what  the 
rich  are  doing.  Unconsciously,  they  are 
wounded  in  their  self-esteem  by  all  that 
they  read  in  the  papers  of  the  doings  of 
the  rich;  they  have  become  spectators 
of  an  endless  feast,  which  they  do  not 
share,  with  the  result  that  they  pool  their 
wounded  self-^esteem  either  in  revolu- 
tionary exasperation  or  in  national 
pride.  But,  since  national  pride  seems 


far  less  dangerous  to  the  rich  and  suc- 
cessful than  revolutionary  exasperatbn, 
with  the  profound,  unconscious  cunning 
of  instinct,  they  encourage  national 
pride  by  all  means  in  their  power. 

There,  I  think,  they  are  wrong.  I  be- 
lieve that  national  pride,  and  the  hatred 
of  other  nations,  is  a  more  dangerous 
vent  for  pooled  self-esteem  even  than 
revolutionary  exasperation;  for,  sooner 
or  later,  it  will,  as  in  Russia,  produce  a 
revolutionary  exasperation  all  the  more 
desperate  because  it  has  been  deferred 
and  deceived.  If  we  have  another  world 
war,  —  and  we  shall  have  one  unless  we 
discover  and  prevent  the  causes  of  war 
in  our  own  minds,  —  there  will  be  rev- 
olutionary exasperation  everjrwhere; 
and  it  will  be  vain  to  tell  starving  mobs 
that  it  is  all  the  fault  of  the  enemy.  The 
chauvinism  of  the  disinherited  mob  is 
but  a  drug,  which  increases  the  evil  it 
pretends  to  heal.  Behind  revolutionary 
exasperation,  and  behind  chauvinism, 
there  is  the  same  evil  at  work,  namely, 
the  thwarting  of  faculties,  the  sense  of 
inferiority,  the  disappointed  egq;  and 
we  must  clearly  understand  the  disease 
if  we  are  to  find  the  remedy. 

The  remedy,  of  course,  is  a  society  in 
which  faculties  will  no  longer  be  sup- 
pressed, in  which  men  will  cure  them- 
selves of  their  self-esteem,  not  by  pool- 
ing it,  but  by  caring  for  something  not 
themselves  more  than  for  themselves. 
To  dream  of  such  a  society  is  as  easy 
as  to  accomplish  it  is  difficult;  but  we 
shall  have  taken  the  first  step  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  it  when  we  see 
clearly  that  we  have  no  alternative 
except  a  relapse  into  barbarism.  Sup- 
pression, good  manners,  discipline,  will 
never  rid  us  of  our  self-esteem;  still  it 
will  find  a  vent  in  some  collective,  and 
so  more  dangerous,  form,  unless  we  can, 
as  the  psychologists  say,  sublimate  it 
into  a  passion  for  something  not  our- 
selves. If  we  believe  that  our  country  b 
not  ourselves,  we  deceive  ourselves;  we 
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has  been  for  it  a  private  and  personal 
one.  That  is  where  psychology  can  now 
come  to  its  aid.  When  once  we  under- 
stand that  our  self-esteem,  if  suppressed, 
is  pooled,  not  destroyed,  and  that  we  can 
escape  from  it  only  by  the  exercise  of 
our  higher  faculties,  we  shall  see  also 
that  the  problem  of  release  is  collective. 
We  are,  indeed,  all  members  one  of  an- 
other, as  the  masters  of  religion  have  al- 
ways said;  but  only  now  is  it  possible 
for  us  to  see  the  full  truth  of  their  saying. 
In  the  past  there  often  seemed  to  be 
some  incompatibility  between  religion 
and  civilization;  but  now  we  are  learn- 
ing that  they  are  one,  and  have  the  same 
enemy.  Once  men  sought  for  God  alone, 
and  in  the  wilderness;  now  we  may  be 
sure  that  they  will  not  find  Him  unless 
they  search  all  together.  Salvation  itself 
is  not  a  private  making  of  our  peace  with 
God :  it  is  a  common  making  of  our  peace 
with  each  other;  and  that  we  shall  nev- 
er do  until,  by  self-knowledge,  we  re- 
move the  causes  of  war  from  our  own 
minds. 

All  that  I  have  said  in  this  article  is 
vague,  loose,  and  amateurish;  and  I  have 
fallen  into  religious  language  now  and 
again  because  there  was  no  other  that  I 
could  use.  But  the  science  that  we  all 
need,  if  we  are  all  together  to  be  saved, 
does  not  yet  exist.  Ihavewrittentopoint 
out  our  bitter  need  of  it,  and  in  the  hope 
that  the  demand  will  produce  the  supply . 
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The  door-bell  rang  in  the  night.  It 
was  toward  morning,  and  cold.  We  sat 
up  and  listened. 

It  rang  again. 

The  children  were  asleep  across  the 
hall.  Their  father  went  downstairs 
quietly  and  opened  the  door. 

Leajiing  over  the  rail,  I  heard  him 
talking  to  a  messenger.  Then  he  came 
back  upstairs,  shaking  violently,  as 
with  a  heavy  chiU,  and  handed  me  a 
telegram. 

It  read,  *  Margaret  is  very  ill.  Come 
at  once.' 

We  looked  at  each  other  in  terror 
and  bewilderment.  She  had  gone  away, 
a  few  days  before,  so  radiant,  and 
seemingly  in  perfect  health.  We  had 
letters  telling  of  her  happy  visit,  and 
the  plans  for  the  wedding  at  which  she 
was  to  be  bridesmaid.  In  her  letters 
there  was  no  hint  of  illness  or  weak- 
ness. It  seemed  impossible  that  in  such 
a  short  time  she  could  be  seriously  ill. 
Had  there  been  an  accident?  Could 
there  be  a  mistake? 

I  wondered  and  reasoned,  unable  to 
accept  the  message,  but  weighed  down 
with  dread  forebodings.  Her  father 
could  say  nothing,  but  he  looked  gray 
and  broken,  as  if  the  telegram  had 
brought  news  of  her  death.  He  told 
me,  afterward,  that  he  was  convinced 
that  was  what  it  meant. 

*Let  us  pray  for  her  to  be  well,*  I 
said,  after  we  had  turned  the  heart- 
breaking puzzle  over  and  over.  *That 
is  all  we  can  do.  We  have  always  pray- 
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ed,  and  the  children  always  get  welL 
Perhaps  we  may  get  another  telegnun 
by  morning,  saying  she  is  better.' 

And  so  I  actually  hoped;  and,  at  last, 
praying,  fell  asleep.  But  her  father 
could  not  sleep.  I  think  he  lay  awake 
till  morning,  when,  in  the  chill,  early 
gray  dawn,  we  made  his  preparations, 
and  he  left  to  take  the  first  train. 

Later,  I  woke  the  children  and  told 
them  what  had  happened.  They  were 
distressed  with  vague  fears,  watching 
me  with  anxious  little  faces. 

I  went  about  in  a  strange,  unhappy 
daze,  feeling  a  cold  hand  clutching  my 
heart,  imagining  her  in  pain,  in  fever, 
wondering  what  the  physicians  were 
doing  for  her,  longing,  in  an  agony  of 
desire  and  grief,  to  be  with  her.  I  was 
hoping  every  minute  for  a  telegram 
that  would  say  she  was  better. 

After  some  hours  a  telegram  came. 
It  announced  her  death. 

Holding  it  with  trembling  fingers,  I 
reread  it  with  blurred  vision,  doubting 
my  sight.    It  brought  no  conviction, 
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•She  is  more  vitally,  strongly  alive  than 
ever  before,  and  she  is  with  God.  She 
is  happy.' 

The  beauty  and  glory  of  that  experi- 
ence stayed  with  me.  It  left  an  exalta^ 
tion  that  lasted  for  months.  It  left,  too, 
a  deep  conviction  that  Margaret  was 
in  a  realm  of  love  and  happiness  and 
beauty,  infinitely  transcending  ours. 

Because  I  am  not  a  spiritualist,  and 
would  not  seek  or  credit  any  of  their 
*  communications,'  I  want  to  make  it 
plain  that  there  was  no  appearance,  no 
voice,  no  touch,  no  thrill  of  contact. 
There  was  no  illusion.  The  experience 
did  not  seem  in  the  least  supernatural, 
but  most  natural.  It  seemed  to  be  of 
the  texture  of  thought,  as  if  I  had  a 
strong  thought  of  her  being  with  me. 
It  was  a  manifestation  of  her  love,  I  feel 
sure.  It  gave  me  unspeakable  comfort 
and  assurance. 

n 

'When  she  comes  home,'  I  thought,  with  throb- 
bing heart. 

That  danced  a  measure  to  my  mind's  refrain. 

Again  from  out  the  door  I  leaned  and  looked. 

Where  she  should  come  along  the  leafy  lane. 

And  then  she  came  —  I  heard  the  measured 
sound 

Of  slow,  oncoming  feet,  whoae  heavy  tread 

Seemed  trampling  out  my  life.  I  saw  her  face. 

Then  through  my  brain  a  sudden  numbness 
spread. 

The  earth  seemed  spun  away,  the  sun  was  gone. 

And  time,  and  place,  and  thought.  There  was  no 
thing 

In  all  the  universe,  save  one  who  lay 

So  still  and  cold  and  white,  unanswering; 

Save  by  a  graven  smile,  my  broken  moan. 

She  had  come  home,  yet  there  I  knelt  alone. 

Years  ago  I  had  written  that  poem, 
after  reading  Riley's  'When  she  comes 
Home.'  Was  it  a  prophecy? 

It  was  some  days  before  they  brought 
her  home  from  that  distant  state.  It 
seemed  like  months.  I  must  not  dwdl 
on  the  agony  of  those  days,  or  anything 
they  held  for  all  of  us. 

And  then  she  came — I  heard  the  measured  sound 
Of  slow,  oncoming  feet  — 
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we  realize  with  relief  that  others,  like 
them,  can  touch  and  help  them,  when 
we  cannot.    . 

The  thought  makes  the  flesh  seem 
unreal.  It  makes  God  seem  more  real. 
We  are  turned  back  on  the  thought  of 
God,  and  of  his  promises.  The  Twenty- 
third  Psalm  is  a  refuge.  We  sink  into 
the  comfort  of  the  thought,  'Under- 

:  Arms.'  We 
Ihrist,  'Lo,  I 
is  unspeak- 
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that  we  are 
just  as  entirely  dependent  on  God  in  the 
flesh,  as  we  are  after  we  leave  it.  How 
helpless  are  mortals,  before  the  power 
of  the  aroused  elements,  in  flood  or 
fire,  earthquake  or  hurricane!  How 
helpless  in  pestilence!  How  little  hu- 
man hands  can  do  to  protect  us!  And 
we  are  as  helpless  to  provide  for  our 
needs,  if  provision  is  not  made  first  by 
Nature. 

I  realize  how  God's  care  anticipates 
our  human  needs,  provides  light  for  the 
eye,  sound  for  the  ear,  adjusts  our 
physical  frame  to  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  maintains  the  thermo- 
equilibrium  of  the  body  these  and 
thousands  of  other  provisions.  And 
does  He  not  provide  as  generously  for 
our  souls,  even  while  they  are  impris- 
oned in  the  flesh?  In  how  many  ways 
does  He  minister  to  the  soul  —  through 
the  eye,  the  ear,  the  intellect,  and  by 
sniritual  communion. 

only  of  the  human 
t  also  of  physical  na- 
I  of  open  heart  of  the 


'Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field.' 
'Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air.  .  .  . 
Your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.' 

Many  a  time,  since  then,  have  I 
stood,  as  the  golden  sunset  deepened 
into  twilight,  and  listened  to  the  robins 
singing  their  happy  vespers  among  the 
orchard  trees.  As  it  sank  to  a  soft  twit- 
ter, blending  with  the  contented  hum 
of  insects,  and  the  far-ofi*,  peaceful 
sounds  of  flock  and  herd,  there  has 
swept  over  me  an  overwhelming  con- 
sciousness of  the  care  of  the  All-Father 
for  his  creatures. 

Something  of  this  came  to  me  that 
first  night,  and  I  prayed  for  her  who  had 
gone  out  into  what  seemed  at  first  to  be 
the  great  Darkness.  It  was  not  that 
she  needed  my  prayers,  for  her  faith 
was  as  deep  as  mine;  but  that  seemed 
the  only  way  I  could  bear  her  company. 
Gradually  the  darkness  became  lumi- 
nous, and  the  horror  of  cold  and  loneli- 
ness melted  away  in  the  warm  con- 
sciousness of  the  love  and  light  of  God. 

The  next  day  a  friend  brought  me  a 
copy  of  the  beautiful  prayer  that  his 
church  uses.  It  was  so  comforting  that 
I  want  to  give  it  to  others. 

'O  God,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all 
flesh,  in  whose  embrace  all  creatures 
live,  in  whatsoever  world  or  condition 
they  be;  I  beseech  Thee  for  her  whose 
name  and  dwelling-place  and  every 
need  Thou  knowest. 

'Lord,  vouchsafe  her  light  and  rest, 
peace  and  refreshment,  joy  and  conso- 
lation, in  Paradise,  in  the  companion- 
ship of  saints,  in  the  presence  of  Christ, 
in  the  ample  folds  of  thy  great  love. 
Grant  that  her  life  (so  troubled  here) 
may  unfold  itself  in  thy  sight  and  find 
a  sweet  employment  in  the  spacious 
fields  of  eternity.  If  she  hath  ever  been 
hurt  or  maimed  by  any  unhappy  word 
or  deed  of  mine,  I  pray  Thee,  of  thy 
great  pity,  to  heal  and  restore  her,  that 
she  may  serve  Thee  without  hindrance. 

'Tell  her,  O  gracious  Lord,  if  it  may 
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as  if  swept  along  by  light  clouds,  or  by 
electric  currents.  Not  with  the  old 
idea  of  wings!  As  I  saw  her,  in  thought, 
she  was  always  smiling,  almost  always 
laughing,  with  that  light,  joyous  laugh 
of  hers.  And  whenever  I  lifted  my 
eyes,  it  seemed  that,  framed  among  the 
trees,  wreathed  in  rainbow  colors,  there 
was  a  vanishing  vision  of  her  smiling 
face. 

It  took  nothing  from  my  comfort  to 
think  that  memory  and  imagination 
each  had  its  part  in  this  strong  new 
visualizing.  Accustomed  to  analyze 
thought,  I  was  aware  of  a  new,  strong 
element,  which  I  believed  to  be  divine. 

Many  things  about  the  home  have 
helped  to  make  her,  not  a  memory,  but 
a  living  part  of  our  daily  lives.  She 
seems  immanent  in  all  beauty,  as  a  liv- 
ing part  of  it  —  in  sunset  or  moonlight, 
in  garden  walks  or  woodland  paths. 
And  in  all  holy  communion,  being  near- 
er to  God,  I  feel  nearer  to  her  who  is 
with  God. 

Most  of  all,  the  thought  of  her  comes 
at  sunrise,  in  the  beauty  of  the  quiet 
dawn,  with  the  words  of  her  best-loved 
hymn.  The  air  is  Mendelssohn's,  but 
there  always  awakens  at  the  same  time 
the  unearthly  music  of  Grieg's  *  Morn- 
ing,' which  she  often  played.  It,  too, 
has  in  it  the  faint,  growing  light  of  the 
dawn  and  the  stir  of  awakening  birds. 

Still,  still  with  Thee,  when  puiple  morning  break- 

eth. 
When  the  bird  waketh,  and  the  shadows  flee; 
Fairer  than  morning,  lovelier  than  daylight. 
Dawns  the  sweet  consciousness -^  I  am  with 

Thee. 

So  shall  it  be  at  last,  in  that  bright  morning 
When  the  soul  waketh,  and  life*s  shadows  flee; 
O  in  that  hour,  fairer  than  daylight  dawning. 
Shall  rise  the  glorious  thought  —  I  am  with 
Thee. 

To  that  dawning  I  lift  my  eyes. 
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utteriy  terrifying  than  that  sound.  It  is 
wicked,  awful;  it  makes  one  feel,  cold 
and  sick  when  it  is  bud.  These  shells 
carry  with  them  a  warning  of  death  in 
an  awful  form,  from  which  there  is  no 
escape  unless  God  is  good  to  you  and 
you  are  quick  enough  to  get  close  to  the 
ground  before  the  spray  of  splintered 
steel  flies  in  all  directions.  This  sheU 
was  louder  than  any  I  had  ever  heard 
—  it  seemed  to  be  right  in  front  of  my 
(ace;  it  caUed  its  message  with  a  flutter- 
ing, whimpmng  scream  that  froze  me, 
nauseated  me,  weakened  my  logs,  made 
me  breathe  a  most  devout,  heartfelt 
pmyer:  'O  my  God,  don't  let  that  hit 
mel' 

I  dropped.  I  crumpled  up.  I  simply 
collapsed  on  the  ground.  But  I  did  not 
get  diere  fast  enough.  As  I  was  falling, 
the  whole  world  blew  up.  It  is  inde- 
scribable, that  crash  of  sound,  so  loud 
one  cannot  hear  it.  It  stuns,  it  seems  to 
hit  you  all  over  at  once  —  things  seem 
to  stop  going  altogether.  Perhaps  I  was 
knocked  out;  I  don't  know.  I  remember 
getting  to  my  feet,  my  head  throbbing, 
my  ears  banging,  my  l^s  wobbling  a 
bit  as  I  tried  to  get  my  balance  and  stay 
up.  I  put  my  hand  to  my  head  in  a 
dazed  way,  to  wipe  away  from  my  mind 
the  fogginess  that  seemed  to  surround  it. 

Another  crash  came  and  knocked  me 
down.  Again  I  got  up.  The  blue  layers 
of  smoke  were  lying  all  about  me,  layer 
on  biyer,  quiet  and  still,  with  the  trees 
showing  in  between.  I  turned  around, 
and  still  I  saw  those  horizontal  layers  of 
blue  smoke.  I  could  n't  think,  or  move 
away  from  where  I  stood. 

Then,  as  if  it  had  just  happened,  I 
heard  a  man  screaming.  He  was  hold- 
ing lus  body  with  both  hands,  kneeling 
on  the  ground,  and  screaming  in  agqny. 
Another  and  another  were  lying  quietly 
on  the  track.  Then  my  eyes  rested  on 
what  was  left  of  the  boy  who  had  laugh- 
ed at  me,  the  blood  pumping  out  of  his 
body  like  red  water  from  an  overturned 


bucket.  Then  I  realized  that  the  shell- 
ing was  still  going  on — heavy,  contin- 
uous crashes,  foUowing  closely  one  aft^ 
another,  many  at  a  time,  a  perfect  din 
of  sound.  I  feU  to  the  ground,  and  roll- 
ed over  and  over,  ofi*  the  track  into  the 
woods  on  the  side,  into  a  shell-hole,  and 
lay  there.  My  head  hurt,  my  face  hurt, 
my  ears  and  eyes  —  I  hurt  all  over.  I 
put  my  hand  to  my  face  where  it  seem- 
ed to  bum,  and  found  it  was  covered 
with  blood.  I  thought  how  messy  it 
would  make  my  trench-coat,  and  won- 
dered whether  a  dry  cleaner  could  get 
blood  out  of  a  fur  collar.  I  lay  there  in 
that  hole  until  the  barrage  lifted  a  bit 
—  it  was  a  six>inch  barrage:  the  Boche 
was  covering  our  approaches,  which  he 
knew  all  too  well,  since  we  had  just 
pushed  him  out  of  that  same  area  the 
day  before.  He  knew  that  track  very 
well,  and  exactly  where  it  was. 

I  went  on  to  the  front,  slowly  feeling 
my  way,  until  I  got  to  the  lines.  There 
were  no  trenches,  our  men  were  lying  on 
their  bellies  in  the  grass,  hugging  the 
ground  until  they  went  forward  a  few 
yards  more^  only  to  hug  the  ground 
again.  At  a  field-telephone,  a  bit  later, 
I  tdephoned  back  what  information  I 
had,  and  started  to  return.  It  took  me 
all  the  rest  of  the  day  to  get  back  to  a 
dressing-station,  where  I  was  sewed  up. 
That  night  I  investigated  the  rest  of 
that  immediate  sector,  found  my  side- 
car, and  went  back  to  the  division, 
hugging  the  right  of  the  road,  with  no 
lights  of  any  kind,  meeting  ammunition- 
trains  lumbering  up  on  tiie  other  side, 
big  spectres  in  the  night,  noisily  making 
their  way  to  the  lines  with  their  load  of 
the  iron  ration.  At  times  a  shell  would 
whinney  and  flutter  —  and  crash  to  our 
right  or  left.  It  was  a  wild  ride.  Early 
in  the  morning  we  reached  headquar- 
ters, and  I  breakfasted  with  the  general 
andhisstaff*.  Jokes  were  cracked  at  my 
hurt  face,  and  I  was  congratulated  on 
having  won  a  wound-stripe. 
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skirts,  and  stared,  or  scampered  into  the 
house,  looking  backward  as  they  ran. 
How  quiet  it  all  was!  How  sullenly 
antagonistic!  My  men  joked  and  kid- 
ded each  other  about  the  way  the  girls 
turned  their  backs,  and  comments  were 
made  on  how  that  would  aU  change 
when  the  Q.M.  furnished  us  with  new 
uniforms.  It  did  change,  too,  almost 
overnight,  as  if  it  had  been  ordered* 
from  the  German  Great  Headquar- 
ters. Then  we  were  treated  welK  almost 
as  guests.  The  sullenness  vanished,  to 
be  replaced  by  a  welcoming  hand  and 
offers  of  food  and  shelter  if  we  did  not 
have  enough.  My  orderly  came  to  me 
and  said,  'Colonel,  we  Ve  been  fighting 
the  wrong  people!'  It  shocked  me  for  a 
moment  and  made  me  think,  and  has 
made  me  think  a  good  deal  since  — 
that  remark.  I  began  to  learn  how  many 
of  my  men  spoke  German,  how  many 
had  been  bom  in  Germany,  or  were  of 
German  parentage. 

I  was  made  military  governor  of  an 
area,  was  treated  well  by  my  host,  the 
mayor  of  the  town  where  I  made  my 
headquarters.  I  remember  how  deli- 
cious his  Frau's  outing-flannel  sheets  felt 
to  me  at  night,  after  the  variety  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  at  the  front.  But  I 
could  not  sleep  well  at  all,  nor  could  I 
eat  well.  The  doctor  b^an  to  talk  of 
my  taking  a  rest,  a  few  days  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  so  forth,  to  ease  up  a  bit. 
And  there  was  more  dope  in  my  arm, 
or  something  to  drink.  But  the  throb 
in  my  head  kept  on  —  and  so  did  the 
dream.  For  about  three  months  that 
continued;  my  nerves  were  getting  bad, 
I  was  becoming  more  and  more  irri- 
table. I  was  ill,  but  did  not  quite  know 
it.  I  was  sent  to  the  hospital,  was  trans- 
ferred to  another,  fainted  once,  was  put 
to  bed.  And  then  things  began  to  fade 
away  at  times.  They  were  kind  to  me 
there,  very  kind.  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber the  kindness  of  those  nurses  and 
doctors. 


The  next  thing  I  remember  I  was  at 
Saint-Nazaire,  waiting  in  the  hospital 
for  a  transport  to  take  me  home,  with  a 
lot  of  wounded  and  sick  men.  They 
told  me  afterward  that  I  acted  all  right; 
but  the  five  weeks  intervening  between 
the  hospital  in  Germany  and  Saint- 
Nazaire  are  a  blank  —  I  simply  remem- 
ber nothing  at  all. 

The  trip  across  was  fine  —  did  me 
lots  of  good.  I  was  looking  forward 
with  a  great  deal  of  happiness  to  meet^ 
ing  some  dear  friends  on  this  side,  and 
subconsciously  waiting  for  the  kind 
welcome  they  would  give  me,  and  the 
rest  and  peace  that  I  would  have.  A 
wireless  came  to  me  from  a  girl  who  had 
written  to  me  a  good  deal.  If  only  my 
head  would  have  let  up  a  bit,  —  and  the 
nausea  have  stopped,  —  I  could  have 
been  quite  happy. 

m 

We  were  met  in  New  York  by  a  re- 
ception committee,  and  handed  news- 
papers. Officers  came  to  me,  saying 
that  the  men  were  angry  at  something 
and  wanted  my  opinion.  I  happened  to 
be  the  senior  ofiicer  on  board  and,  al- 
though on  sick-report,  was,  neverthe- 
less, asked  about  this  thing  that  bother- 
ed the  men.  After  hearing  it  out,  I  put 
it  up  to  the  men  themselves,  and  they 
voted  to  a  man  that  they  did  not  want 
to  be  received,  by  a  committee  headed 
by  a  New  York  newspaper  man  whom 
they  considered  worse  than  a  Boche. 
The  Boche  at  least  would  fight  —  this 
man  stayed  home  and  did  all  he  could 
to  mess  up  our  work  apparently.  So  I 
told  the  committee  that  the  men  want^ 
ed  no  reception  from  th«n,  and  they  de- 
parted. How  odd  it  seemed  to  me  that 
we  should  be  met  by  a  pro-Grerman  at 
such  a  time!  As  I  look  back,  I  remem- 
ber this  as  the  first  of  the  disappoint- 
ments which  my  country  had  in  store 
for  its  men  from  overseas. 
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Bfater,  to  me  the  most  beautiful  spot 
in  America,  from  which  have  come  so 
many  of  our  most  famous  men:  the 
school,  founded  by  George  Washington, 
which  gave  us  Grant,  Lee,  Sheridan, 
Sherman,  Taylor,  Pershing,  and  many 
others  of  international  fame  in  civil  as 
well  as  military  life.  There  is  something 
about  that  school  that  holds  its  gradu- 
ates with  a  loyalty  that  exceeds  any- 
thing I  have  seen. 

Tlie  Corps!  Bare-headed,  salute  it! 

With  eyes  up,  thanking  our  God 
That  we  of  the  Corps  are  treading 

Where  they  of  the  Corps  have  trod. 
We  sons  of  to-day  salute  you. 

You  sons  of  its  earlier  day; 
We  follow  close  order  behind  you. 

Where  you  have  pointed  the  way. 
The  long  gray  line  of  us  stretches 

Through  the  years  of  a  century  told. 
And  the  last  man  feels  to  his  marrow 

Tlie  grip  of  your  far-off  hold. 

It  was  good  to  be  back,  but  those 
with  whom  I  was  did  not  understand. 
They  had  no  realization  of  the  value  of 
such  a  school  to  the  nation.  Somebody 
remarked  that  West  Point  was  a  place 
where  men  were  taught  to  kill  Grermans 
who  had  done  us  no  harm.  That  grated 
on  me,  and  I  replied  that,  if  I  knew  any- 
one who  was  proxGrerman  at  the  time,  I 
would  most  certainly  report  him  to  the 
authorities. 

*  Would  you  report  me?'  asked  an 
American  woman  in  the  party. 

'I  most  certainly  would,'  I  answered. 

*WeU,*  she  replied,  'you  know  my 

friend  Fritz is  a  German,  and  I 

have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for 
Germany.' 

My  comments  were  a  bit  sharp,  I  am 
afraid,  and  were  apparently  distasteful 
to  another  member  of  the  party,  who 
said  that  I  was  a  coward  if  I  were  will- 
ing to  report  to  the  Secret  Service  such  a 
friend  as  the  other  woman  was  to  me. 
Things  grew  disagreeable,  but  we  drove 
back  to  New  York  in  peace,  though  I 
was  worried  and  tired  out.  I  retired  that 


night  exhausted  in  mind  and  body,  and 
could  not  sleep,  though  the  doctor  gave 
me  an  opiate.  That  element  of  pro- 
Germanism  at  that  time  was  extremely 
distasteful  to  me — I  had  seen  too  much, 
had  felt  too  much,  to  be  kindly  dis- 
posed. Besides,  it  was  a  distinct  shock 
to  learn  that  my  own  friends  felt  so 
friendly  toward  those  people  with  re- 
spect to  whom  I  felt  quite  the  oppo- 
site, because  of  things  I  had  seen  and 
been  through  myself.  I  learned  later 
that  that  feeling  was  very  prevalent 
among  people  calling  themselves  good 
Americans. 

After  a  bit  I  was  assigned  to  duty 
with  the  General  Staff  in  Washington. 
My  duties  began  at  once  —  getting 
ready  for  another  war.  Another  warl  I 
used  to  sit  at  my  desk  in  the  War  De- 
partment, thinking  it  over.  Another 
war  —  God,  what  a  thoughtl  How  un- 
der high  heaven  it  could  be  that  we 
should  prepare  for  another  war  was  be- 
yond my  powers  of  comprehension.  I 
could  not  keep  my  mind  on  my  work, 
I  thought  of  other  things,  fumbled  with 
my  papers,  dreamed  and  took  walks 
during  office-hours,  trying  to  get  my 
mind  clear  and  get  away  from  that 
damnable  ache  in  my  head.  I  would  go 
to  sleep  at  my  desk,  making  up  for  the 
night  before.  To  the  Department  I  was 
practicaUy  useless. 

Occasionally  I  went  to  New  York, 
but  had  best  have  stayed  away.  I  met 
an  editor  of  a  newspaper  which  had  as 
its  object  the  uplift  of  people;  but  I 
never  got  to  know  exactly  what  he 
wanted  —  he  seemed  a  bit  vague  him- 
self on  that  score.  I  listened  to  many 
conversations  on  the  subject  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  this  and 
that.  Then  came  Grermany  and  the 
indemnity,  and  how  awful  it  all  was  to 
make  poor  Grermany  pay.  I  went  to 
hear  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  was 
disgusted  with  his  ideas.  I  heard  him  ad- 
dress a  meeting  in  Madison  Square,  at- 
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in  the  next  room  in  a  conference.  I  felt 
a  chill  of  fear  grip  me.  I  locked  myself 
in,  sat  down,  and  held  on  to  my  desk  as 
things  got  gray  and  the  ache  in  my 
head  gave  way  to  a  hmn,  a  low  chanting 
hmn,  like  the  one  that  comes  when 
one  is  just  going  under  an  ansesthetic. 
It  required  all  my  will-power  to  keep 
conscious  then.  Many  times  afterward 
I  used  my  will  to  keep  control  of  my- 
self;  but  I  remember  that  as  the  firet 
time,  and  it  left  me  tired  physically,  hot 
all  over,  and  shaking  with  an  intangible 
fear  of  a  thing  not  understood. 

Then  a  thought  came  to  me,  slowly, 
in  a  vague  sort  of  way  —  I  was  losing 
my  mindl  Dear  God,  I  was  losing  my 
mind!  I  grabbed  my  head  in  my  hands, 
closed  my  eyes  to  keep  away  those 
fooling,  fluffy,  flying  things  that  came 
out  of  nowhere  and  tumbled  off  into 
nowhere  again.  Things  became  quiet, 
I  got  control,  picked  up  my  cap,  un- 
locked the  door,  and  started*  to  leave 
the  office.  My  secretary  met  me  at  the 
door  and  laughingly  asked  me  why  I 
had  locked  her  out  —  that  she  had  been 
knocking.  I  said  I  would  not  be  back 
that  afternoon. 

I  went  as  straight  as  I  could  go  to  the 
att^iding  surgeon,  an  old  friend.  In  the 
seclusion  of  his  office  I  told  him  my 
story,  and  went  all  to  pieces  and  sobbed 
like  a  woman.  Pretty  soon  we  were  in 
my  car,  and  he  was  driving  me  to  the 
Walter  Reed  Hospital,  talking  to  me 
quietly  on  the  way.  Then  followed 
those  interminable  examinations,  day 
after  day,  —  blood-tests,  eye-tests,  ear- 
tests,  balance-tests,  every  test  apparent- 
ly that  could  be  devised.  I  was  thank- 
ful for  my  shoulder-straps,  which  gave 
me  a  room  to  myself. 

There  came  interviews  with  a  famous 
nerve  specialist,  a  man  whose  grasp  of 
hiunan  nature  was  wonderful ;  but  he  did 
not  know  the  answer.  He  advised  one 
thing  and  then  another;  he  was  kind- 
ness itself,  and  his  understanding  was 


remarkable.  A  man  nationally  famous, 
he  had  given  up  his  practice  to  help  the 
army  in  its  time  of  need  —  but  he  had 
not  been  'over  there,'  and  he  did  not 
know.  It  was  this  man,  whose  opinion  I 
valued  so  highly,  whose  keen  percep- 
tion was  always  a  source  of  wonder  to 
me,  whose  training  was  all  along  the 
line  that  would  lead  to  a  real  under- 
standing of  my  case,  who  first  showed 
me  how  utterly  alone  I  was  to  be  in  the 
year  that  followed. 

I  had  been  more  or  less  alone  before, 
because  everyone  seemed  to  be  so  in- 
capable of  seeing  things  as  I  saw  them, 
but  my  previous  feeling  was  but  little, 
compared  to  what  followed.  I  wish  that 
I  could  properiy  describe  that  feeling  of 
utter  loneliness  in  the  world.  I  wish  I 
could  in  some  way  convey  to  those  who 
had  their  men  on  the  other  side  how 
perfectly  danmable  that  solitude  is  to 
some  of  those  men.  I  wish  more  still 
that  I  could  in  some  way  get  it  into  the 
minds  of  all  Americans  who  have  not 
been  through  it,  how  dreadfully  alone  a 
shell-shocked  man  can  be,  even  though 
surrounded  by  those  who  love  him  most. 

After  some  weeks  I  was  given  more 
liberty  and  would  drive  out  to  see 
friends  —  but  with  what  result?  Al- 
ways i  met  with  the  same  thing,  that 
lack  of  interest,  —  either  assumed  or 
real,  I  do  not  know,  —  and  would  go 
back  to  the  hospital  and  lie  on  my  bed 
and  lose  all  control  of  myself,  and  cry 
like  a  baby.  Sleep  did  not  come  when  I 
seemed  most  to  need  it,  and  food  was 
positively  repulsive  a  great  deal  of  the 
time. 

There  is  no  use  in  going  into  the  de- 
tails of  what  followed  in  the  hospital, 
except  that  one  day  three  doctors  came 
in  to  see  me.  They  seemed  to  have 
something  on  their  minds,  but  took 
some  time  to  get  it  off.  Finally,  with 
the  greatest  consideration,  calmly  and 
with  expressions  of  regret,  I  was  in- 
formed that  it  was  their  opinion  that  I 
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had  best  get  my  afiairs  in  shape  as  I 
would  probably  not  live  for  more  than  a 
month,  or  at  best  would  be  permanently 
insane. 

Angry?  When  I  had  heard  them  out, 
I  was  more  than  that.  I  seemed  to  have 
an  insane  desire  to  hurt  those  men.  I 
called  them  all  the  names  I  could  think 
of;  damned  them  with  as  much  abuse  as 
I  could  command.  I  wanted  to  break 
the  furniture,  to  smash  anything  that 
came  near  me.  They  must  have  thought 
me  crazy;  perhaps  I  was,  but  it  was  the 
craziness  of  a  wild  rage  at  anybody  who 
was  such  a  fool  as  to  think  I  was  ready 
to  die.  Die?  Why,  I  would  not  have 
died  to  please  those  doctors  —  and  I 
didn't. 

The  thought  has  come  to  me  since, 
that  perhaps  those  specialists  told  me 
that  with  a  purpose.  I  don't  know  —  I 
have  never  asked;  but  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  perhaps  they  told  me  that  to 
bring  out  all  the  fight  there  was  in  me. 
If  that  was  their  object,  I  will  grant 
them  a  hundred  per  cent  of  success. 
That  interview  was  the  turning-point 
in  my  illness.  From  that  minute  I  was 
obse^ed  with  the  idea  that  I  would  not 
die  —  I  was  damned  if  I  would  die! 
The  whole  object  of  my  life  was  to 
show  those  men  what  fools  they  were  to 
think  that  I  was  going  to  die.  I  remem- 
ber how  I  screamed  at  them  in  that 
room,  and  how  they  stood  there  listen- 
ing to  me,  watching  me,  and  saying 
nothing.  I  screamed  and  cursed  those 
men  until  I  cried,  and  slung  myself 
down  on  my  bed,  and  wore  myself  out 
trying  to  control  the  hysterical  sobs 
that  seemed  to  shake  me  all  to  pieces. 

Hocked  my  nurse  out,  but  she  got 
in  and  was  good  to  me  and  gave  me 
an  opiate.  She  was  a  sweet  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  great  man,  giving  her 
time  and  earnest  efibrt  to  doing  good. 
I  knew  her  brother,  who,  himself  a 
shell-shock  case,  had  killed  himself  af- 
ter returning  from  overseas. 


At  my  own  request  I  was  soon  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  hospital  on  a  long 
sick  leave,  to  do  whatever  I  wished. 
Apparently  the  doctors  had  done  all 
they  could  —  it  was  up  to  me. 

I  was  mad  all  through,  fighting  mad. 
I  was  simply  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  I  would  not  die,  that  I  would  show 
those  doctors  what  fools  they  were.  In 
the  year  that  followed,  I  exhausted 
everything  I  could  think  of  that  would 
help  me  to  get  well,  to  get  back  to  where 
I  had  been  two  years  before.  My  con- 
stant thought  was  that  I  was  going  to 
win  in  some  way.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  tell  it,  except  in  the  most  general 
way,  but  I  want  to  remind  anyone  who 
may  read  this  that  that  period  of  con- 
tinual, continuous  scrap  lasted  for  a 
year,  and  in  that  time  there  was  but 
one  person  who  spoke  my  knguage. 
With  this  one  exception,  I  was  as  alone 
as  if  I  had  been  in  a  deserted  world. 

I  went  to  one  friend  after  another, 
searching  for  help,  suggestions  that 
would  assist  me;  but  it  was  like  search- 
ing for  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  rainbow's 
end  —  it  simply  was  not  there.  There 
were  those  who  were  sympathetic  in 
thought  and  in  deed,  but  apparently 
they  did  not  know  how  to  do  anything 
practical. 

The  one  person  who  knew  was  the 
military  attach^  at  the  Fr^ich  Em- 
bassy, a  young  captain  of  the  Frendi 
Army.  We  were  chatting  in  his  aparU 
ments  one  day,  talking  over  the  past, 
when  it  dawned  upon  us  both  that  we 
had  been  through  the  same  tarible 
thing.  It  was  like  finding  some  precious 
possession,  long  mourned  as  lost*  for  us 
to  find  each  other.  We  clung  to  each 
other  like  blind  men  left  ak>ne.  He 
spoke  English  —  I  spoke  French  —  we 
both  spoke  the  language  of  the  Front, 
and  we  both  spoke  the  language  that 
needs  no  words,  which  exists  betwaen 
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two  men  who  have  experienced  shell- 
fire  and  suffered  the  misery  of  exhausts 
ed,  shattered  nerves  known  to  the 
world  as  shell-shock.  Li  the  Somme  of- 
fensive with  the  battery,  he  had  been 
filling  a  sand-bag,  when  a  shell  of  large 
calibre  struck  within  a  few  feet  of  him. 
He  had  been  peppered  with  splmters, 
but  not  badly  hurt.  He  had  been 
caught  running  back  and  forth  behind 
the  front,  muttering  to  himself,  and 
had  been  for  months  in  hospital  until 
his  mind  began  to  clear.  Being  of  a 
prominent  family  in  France,  he  had 
been  sent  to  the  United  States  to  get 
him  away  from  the  war,  and  was  going 
through  the  same  thing  I  was,  fighting 
it  out  alone.  What  long  talks  we  had! 
We  drove  about  in  the  country,  lay  on 
the  grass  in  the  woods,  and  talked  and 
talked,  searching  together  for  the  spark 
in  the  empty  dark  that  would  be  a  hint 
of  the  life  to  come. 

I  went  to  an  old  friend,  a  teacher  who 
kept  a  school  for  the  daughters  of 
rich  parents.  She  was  a  graduate  of 
Vassar,  and  I  thought  she  could  help 
me.  And  the  disappointment  that  fol- 
bwed!  I  thought  that  she  was  human, 
but  she  wasn't.  She  had  developed 
into  the  same  sort  that  I  have  found 
elsewhere  since  then  —  the  type  of  neu- 
rotic weaklings  who  hide  away  from 
reality  and  live  in  a  comfortable  fog 
of  voluntary  ignorance.  While  the  war 
was  in  progress,  she  had  refused  to  read 
about  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
all  too  horrible.  She  had  purchased 
liberty  Bonds,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
tell  her  client^e  how  patriotic  she  was. 
She  had '  closed  her  door  on  the  war/  as 
she  dramatically  told  me. 

'Close  your  door  on  the  war?'  I 
said;  'how  can  you  close  your  door  on 
the  biggest  event  since  the  coming  of 
Christ?* 

She  was  shocked,  horrified  at  my  blas- 
phemy. She  folded  her  hands,  closed 
her  eyes,  and  said  that  I  must  seek 


solitude,  weeks  of  solitude  —  and  read 
PUgrinCs  Progress! 

It  is  so  useless  to  go  through  the  list 
of  people  to  whom  I  went  looking  for 
help.  To  their  credit  be  it  said  that 
many  of  them  wanted  to  do  something; 
but  they  never  did  it,  because  they 
could  not,  since  they  did  not  have  the 
understanding  to  do  it.  So  I  left  them, 
one  after  another,  and  went  my  way  — 
alone,  always  alone. 

My  head  continued  to  ache  and 
throb,  I  continued  to  be  nauseated,  I 
still  could  not  sleep.  An  insane  desire 
to  kill  myself,  as  four  other  friends  had 
done,  took  possession  of  me.  I  would 
toy  with  my  automatic  and  think  how 
best  to  do  it.  I  would  lock  myself  in 
my  room  when  attacks  came  that  I  had 
to  fight,  attacks  that  made  me  tense  all 
over,  that  made  me  want  to  scream, 
break  the  furniture,  pull  my  clothes  to 
pieces.  I  would  lean  against  the  wall, 
tears  running  down  my  face,  and  scratch 
at  the  plaster,  and  sob  and  gag,  and  end 
by  throwing  myself  on  my  bed,  utterly 
exhausted  by  the  effort  to  regain  con- 
trol. I  would  lock  my  windows  before 
retiring  for  the  night,  lock  my  door  and 
throw  the  key  through  the  transom,  to 
prevent  my  doing  some  insane  thing  be- 
fore morning.  I  would  go  to  sleep  late, 
and  wake  at  about  half-past  three  in 
the  morning,  and  stare  at  the  dark, 
tr3dng  to  think  out  the  meaning  of  this 
tUng. 

I  read  New  Thought,  studied  Chris- 
tian Science,  read  the  Bible,  became  a 
regular  attendant  at  church.  I  got  a 
copy  of  that  great  piece  of  logical 
thought,  Burke's  'Conciliation  with  the 
American  Colonies,'  and  read  it  care- 
fully, searching  it  for  his  great  ideas  on 
how  to  cure  an  ill  by  removing  the  cause. 
What  was  the  cause  of  this  thing?  That 
was  what  I  searched  for  in  my  own  case. 
The  thing  to  do  was  to  remove  the  cause 
—  but  what  was  the  cause? 

My  mother  came  and  stayed  with 
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the  buck  to  each  other — and  still  noth- 
ing seemed  to  be  accomplished.  What 
was  the  matter  with  my  country?  Was 
it  really  ungrateful?  Wias  it  true  that 
the  public  had  tired  of  this  responsibil- 
ity? Statements  were  made  to  me  that 
magazines  would  no  longer  accept 
war-stories,  and  that  publishers  would 
no  longer  print  anything  pertaining  to 
the  war,  or  the  men  who  had  fought  in  it. 
I  found  that  these  statements  could 
be  easily  disproved,  but,  nevertheless,  it 
was  disheartening,  when  I  kept  learn- 
ing for  myself  how  these  men  were 
suffering. 

I  was  walking  down  Broadway,  and 
my  walking-stick  accidentally  struck 
against  a  man.  I  apologized  perfunctor- 
ily, but  upon  looking  at  him,  I  saw  a 
poorly  dressed  man  who  looked  familiar. 
Then  he  spoke.  'Colonel,'  he  said,  'can 
you  do  me  a  favor?' 

I  was  astonished  —  did  not  know 
him.  But  he  knew  me  —  he  had  been 
in  my  regiment  overseas.  He  wanted 
money  —  two  hundred  dollars  to  start 
a  cigar-stand.  We  went  to  the  bank  and 
he  left  me  happy.  Some  day  I  shall 
hear  from  that  man,  who  drove  a  lead 
pair  on  the  march  into  silent,  sullen 
Germany.  He  will  win  some  day.  All 
he  needed  was  a  little  help,  practical 


help  to  start  again;  not  emotional  senti- 
mentality, but  help  —  practical,  sub- 
stantial help. 

How  many  others  there  are  just  L'ke 
him,  who  need  just  a  little  help.  Are  we 
going  to  give  it  ?  I  beUeve  we  shall,  if  we 
but  realize  the  truth;  if  we  will  but  see, 
and  not  'close  our  door  on  the  war.' 

There  has  come  a  thought  to  me  that 
I  wish  the  American  people  would  pon- 
der over  when  they  grow  tired  of  the 
war,  which  they  felt  so  very,  very  Uttle. 
When  they  danm  the  men  who  bother 
them  for  jobs,  who  pester  them  for  help, 
they  should'  search  their  own  hearts 
first. 

Judge  not! 

The  workings  of  his  heart  and  of  his  mind 

Thou  canst  not  see. 

What  in  our  dull  brain  may  seem  a  stain. 

In  God*s  pure  light  may  only  be  a  scar. 

Brought  from  some  weU-f ought  field. 

Where  thou  wouldst  only  faint  and  yield. 

Shall  we  help  back  those  thousands 
of  humble  men  who  trod  the  rocky 
pathway  of  the  Front  in  France?  Shall 
we  give  them  the  little  boost  that  they 
need,  to  come  back?  And  what  of  those 
other  men  who  have  suffered,  whose 
minds  are  gone?  Shall  we  be  but  ghosts 
for  those  unburied  dead  — who  did 
not  die? 
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opinions  be  engraved  on  ivory,  bound 
together  with  red  silk  and  tassels,  and 
thus  presented  at  the  Dragon  feet.  The 
subject  chosen  was  the  following:  — 

Describe  the  Qtudities  of  the 
Ideal  Man 

Now  when  this  command  was  laid 
before  the  August  Aunt,  the  guardian 
of  the  Inner  Chambers,  she  was  much 
perturbed  in  mind,  for  such  a  thing  was 
unheard  of  in  all  the  annals  of  the  Em- 
inre.  Recovering  herself,  she  ventured 
to  say  that  the  discussion  of  such  a 
question  might  raise  very  disquieting 
thoughts  in  the  minds  of  the  ladies,  who 
could  not  be  supposed  to  have  any  opin- 
ions at  all  on  such  a  subject.  Nor  was 
it  desirable  that  they  should  have.  To 
every  woman  her  husband  and  no  other 
is  and  must  be  the  Ideal  Man.  So  it  was 
always  in  the  past;  so  it  must  ever  be. 
There  are  certain  things  which  it  is 
dangerous  to  question  or  discuss,  and 
how  can  ladies  who  have  never  spoken 
with  any  other  man  than  a  parent  or  a 
brother  judge  such  matters? 

*How,  indeed,'  asked  this  lady  of  ex- 
alted merit,  'can  the  bat  form  an  idea 
of  the  sunlight,  or  the  carp  of  the  mo- 
tion of  wings?  If  his  Celestial  Majesty 
had  commanded  a  discussion  on  the 
Superior  Woman  and  the  virtues  which 
should  adorn  her,  some  sentiments  not 
wholly  unworthy  might  have  been  of- 
fered. But  this  is  a  calamity.  They 
come  unexpectedly,  springing  up  like 
mushrooms,  and  this  one  is  probably 
due  to  the  lack  of  virtue  of  the  inelegant 
and  unintellectual  person  who  is  now 
speaking.' 

This  she  uttered  in  the  presence  of 
the  principal  beauties  of  the  Inner 
Chambers.  They  sat  or  reclined  about 
her  in  attitudes  of  perfect  loveliness. 
Two,  embroidering  silver  pheasants, 
paused  with  their  needles  suspended 
above  the  stretched  silk,  to  hear  the 
August  Aunt.  One,  threading  beads  of 


jewel  Jade,  permitted  them  to  slip  from 
the  string  and  so  distended  the  rose  of 
her  mouth  in  surprise  that  the  small 
pearl-shells  were  visible  within.  The 
Lady  Tortoise,  caressing  a  scarlet  and 
azure  macaw,  in  her  agitation  so  twitch- 
ed the  feathers  that  the  bird,  shrieking, 
bit  her  finger.  The  Lady  Golden  Bells 
blushed  deeply  at  the  thought  of  what 
was  required  of  them;  and  the  little 
Lady  Summer  Dress,  youngest  of  all 
the  assembled  beauties,  was  so  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  that  she  b^an  to  sob 
aloud,  until  she  met  the  eye  of  the  Au- 
gust Aunt  and  abruptly  ceased. 

'It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed,' 
said  the  August  Aunt,  opening  her 
snuff-bottle  of  painted  crystal,  'that 
the  minds  of  our  deplorable  and  un- 
attractive sex  are  wholly  incapable  of 
forming  opinions.  But  speech  is  a 
grave  matter  for  women,  naturally  slow- 
witted  and  feeble-minded  as  they  are. 
This  unenlightened  person  recalls  the 
Odes  as  saying:  — 

'A  flaw  in  a  piece  ol  white  jade 
May  be  ground  away. 
But  when  a  woman  has  spoken  foolishly 
Nothing  can  be  done  — 

a  consideration  which  should  make 
every  lady  here  and  throughout  the 
world  think  anxiously  before  speech.' 

So  anxiously  did  the  assembled  beau- 
ties think,  that  all  remained  mute  as 
fish  in  a  pool,  and  the  August  Aunt 
continued:  — 

'  Let  Ts&-ss&  be  summoned.  It  is  my 
intention  to  suggest  to  the  Dragon 
Emperor  that  the  vutues  of  women 
be  the  subject  of  our  discourse,  and  I 
will  myself  open  and  conclude  the  dis- 
cussion.' 

Ts&-ssu  was  not  long  in  kotowing  be- 
fore the  August  Aunt,  who  dispatched 
her  message  with  the  proper  ceremonial 
due  to  its  Imperial  destination;  and 
meanwhile,  in  much  agitation,  the 
beauties  could  but  twitter  and  whisper 
in  each  other's  ears,  and  await  the 
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wise  do  not  speak,  who  should  instruct 
us?  The  August  Aunt  herself  would  be 
silent.' 

All  were  confounded  by  this  dilem- 
ma, and  the  little  Lady  Summer-Dress, 
stiU  weeping,  entreated  that  the  Round- 
Faced  Beauty  might  be  heard.  The 
Heavenly  Blossoms  then  prepared  to 
listen  and  assumed  attitudes  of  atten- 
tion»  which  so  disconcerted  the  Round- 
Faced  Beauty  that  she  blushed  like  a 
spring  tulip  in  speaking. 

'Beautiful  ladies,  oiu*  Lord,  who  is 
unknown  to  us  all,  has  issued  an  august 
command.  It  cannot  be  disputed,  for 
the  whisper  of  disobedience  is  heard 
as  thunder  in  the  Imperial  Presence. 
Should  we  not  aid  each  other?  If  any 
lady  has  formed  a  dream  in  her  soul  of 
the  Ideal  Man,  might  not  such  a  pic- 
ture aid  us  all?  Let  us  not  be  "'say- 
nothing-do-nothing,"  but  act!' 

They  himg  their  heads  and  smiled, 
but  none  would  allow  that  she  had  form^ 
ed  such  an  image.  The  little  Lady  Tor- 
toise, laughing  behind  her  fan  of  sandal- 
wood, said  roguishly:  ^The  Ideal  Man 
should  be  handsome,  liberal  in  giving, 
and  assuredly  he  should  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  his  wives.  But  this  we  cannot 
say  to  the  Divine  Emperor.' 

A  sigh  rustled  through  the  Pepper 
Chamber.  The  Celestial  Sister  looked 
angrily  at  the  speaker.  *This  is  the  talk 
of  children,'  she  said.  'Does  no  one  re- 
member Kung-fu-tse's  [Confucius]  de- 
scriptbn  of  the  Superior  Man?' 

Unfortunately  none  did  —  not  even 
the  Celestial  Sister  herself. 

*  Is  it  not  probable,'  asked  the  Round- 
Faced  Beauty,  *that  the  Divine  Empe- 
ror remembers  it  himself  and  wishes  — ' 

But  the  Celestial  Sister,  yawning  audi- 
bly, summoned  the  attendants  to  bring 
rose-leaves  in  honey,  and  would  hear 
no  more. 

The  Round-Faced  Beauty  therefore 
wandered  forth  among  the  mossy  rocks 
and  drooping  willows  of  the  Imperial 
VOL,  ita  —  NO.  e 
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Grarden,  deeply  considering  the  matter. 
She  ascended  the  bow-curved  bridge  of 
nuu-ble  which  crossed  the  Pool  of  Clear 
Weather,  and  from  the  top  idly  observ- 
ed the  reflection  of  her  rose-and-gold 
coat  in  the  water  while,  with  her  taper 
fingers,  she  crumbled  cake  for  the  for- 
tunate gold-fish  that  dwelt  in  it.  And, 
so  doing,  she  remarked  one  fish,  four- 
tailed  among  the  six-tailed,  and  in  no 
way  distinguished  by  elegance,  which 
secured  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the 
crumbs  dropped  into  the  pool.  Bending 
lower,  she  observed  this  singular  fish  and 
its  methods. 

The  others  crowded  about  the  spot 
where  the  crumbs  fell,  all  herded  to- 
gether. In  their  eagerness  and  stupidity 
they  remained  like  a  cloud  of  gold  in 
one  spot,  slowly  waving  their  tails.  But 
this  fish,  concealing  itself  behind  a  min- 
iature rock,  waited,  looking  upward, 
until  the  crumbs  were  falling,  and  then, 
rushing  forth  with  the  speed  of  an 
arrow,  scattered  the  stupid  mass  of  fish, 
and  bore  off  the  crumbs  to  its  shelter, 
where  it  instantly  devoured  them. 

'This  is  notable,'  said  the  Round- 
Faced  Beauty.  'Observation  enlightens 
the  mind.  To  be  apart  —  to  be  dis- 
tinguished —  secures  notice  I'  And  she 
plunged  into  thought  again,  wandering, 
herself  a  flower,  among  the  gorgeous 
tree  pceonias. 

On  the  following  day  the  August 
Aunt  commanded  that  a  writer  among 
the  palace  attendants  should,  with 
brush  and  ink,  be  summoned  to  tran- 
scribe the  wisdom  of  the  ladies.  She 
requested  that  each  would  give  three 
days  to  thought,  relating  the  following 
anecdote.  'There  was  a  man  who,  tak- 
ing a  piece  of  ivory,  carved  it  into  a 
mulberry  leaf,  spending  three  years  on 
the  task.  When  finished  it  could  not  be 
told  from  the  original,  and  was  a  gift 
siutable  for  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon.  Do  likewise!' 

'But  yet,  0  Augustness!'  said  the 
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large  as  a  bean.  Such  was  her  sole  dow- 
er, but  the  accomplisiied  Ant  may  excel 
the  indolent  Prince. 

Yet,  before  the  thought  in  her  mind, 
she  hesitated  and  trembled,  recalling 
the  lesson  of  the  gold-fish;  and  it  was 
with  anxiety  that  paled  her  roseate  lips 
that,  on  a  certain  day,  she  had  sought 
the  Willow  Bridge  Pavilion.  There  had 
awaited  her  a  palace  attendant  skilled 
with  the  brush,  and  there  in  secrecy  and 
dire  affright,  hearing  the  footstep  of  the 
August  Aunt  in  every  rustle  of  leafage, 
and  her  voice  in  the  call  of  every  crow, 
did  the  Round-Faced  Beauty  dictate 
the  following  composition:  — 

'Though  the  sky  rain  pearls,  it  can- 
not equal  the  beneficence  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven.  Though  the  sky  rain  jade,  it 
cannot  equal  his  magnificence.  He  has 
commanded  his  slave  to  describe  the 
qualities  of  the  Ideal  Man.  How  should 
I,  a  mere  woman,  do  this?  I,  who  have 
not  seen  the  Divine  Emperor,  how 
should  I  know  what  is  virtue?  I,  who 
have  not  seen  the  glory  of  his  counte- 
nance, how  should  I  know  what  is 
beauty?  Report  speaks  of  his  excel- 
lences, but  I  who  live  in  the  dark  know 
not.  But  to  the  Ideal  Woman,  the  very 
vices  of  her  husband  are  virtues.  Should 
he  exalt  another,  this  is  a  mark  of  his 
superior  taste.  Should  he  dismiss  his 
slave,  this  is  justice.  To  the  Ideal 
Woman  there  is  but  one  Ideal  Man  — 
and  that  is  her  lord.  From  the  day  she 
crosses  his  threshold,  to  the  day  when 
they  clothe  her  in  the  garments  of  Im- 
mortality, this  is  her  sole  opinion.  Yet 
would  that  she  might  receive  instruc- 
tion of  what  only  are  beauty  and  virtue 
in  his  adorable  presence. ' 

This  being  written,  she  pres^ited  her 
one  pearl  to  the  attendant  and  fled,  not 
looking  behind  her,  as  quickly  as  her 
delicate  feet  would  permit.  On  the 
seventh  day  the  compositions,  engraved 
on  ivory  and  bound  with  red  silk  and 
tassels,  were  presented  to  the  Emperor, 


and  for  seven  days  more  he  forgot  their 
existence.  On  the  eighth  the  High 
Chamberlain  ventured  to  recall  them  to 
the  Imperial  memory,  and  the  Emperor 
glancing  slightly  at  one  after  another, 
threw  them  aside,  yawning  as  he  did  so. 
Finally,  one  arrested  his  eyes,  and  read- 
ing it  more  than  once,  he  laid  it  before 
him  and  meditated.  An  hour  passed 
In  this  way  while  the  forgotten  Lord 
Chamberlain  continued  to  kneel  The 
Son  of  Heaven,  then  raising  his  head, 
pronounced  these  words:  'In  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Ideal  Woman,  she  to  whom 
jealousy  is  unknown,  tranquillity  might 
possibly  be  obtained.  Let  prayer  be 
made  before  the  Ancestors  with  the  cus- 
tomary ofierings,  for  this  is  a  matter  de- 
serving attention.' 

A  few  days  passed,  and  an  Imperial 
attendant,  escorted  by  two  mandarins 
of  the  peacock-feather  and  crystal-but- 
ton rank,  desired  an  audience  of  the 
August  Aimt,  and,  speaking  before  the 
curtain,  informed  her  that  his  Imperial 
Majesty  would  pay  a  visit  that  evening 
to  the  Hall  of  Tranquil  Longevity.  Such 
was  her  agitation  at  this  honor  that  she 
immediately  swooned;  but,  reviving, 
summoned  all  the  attendants  and  gave 
orders  for  a  banquet  and  musicians. 

Lanterns  painted  with  pheasants  and 
exquisite  landscapes  were  hung  on  all 
the  pavilions.  Tapestries  of  rose,  dec- 
orated with  the  Five-Clawed  Dragons, 
adorned  the  chambers;  and  upon  the 
High  Seat  was  placed  a  robe  of  yellow 
satin  embroidered  with  pearls.  All  was' 
hurry  and  excitement.  The  Blossoms  of 
the  Palace  were  so  exquisitely  decked 
that  one  grain  more  of  powder  would 
have  made  them  too  lily-like,  and  one 
touch  more  of  rouge,  too  rose-cheeked. 
It  was  indeed  perfection,  and,  like  lotuses 
upon  a  lake,  or  Asian  birds,  gorgeous  of 
plumage,  they  stood  ranged  in  the  outer 
chamber  while  the  Celestial  Emperor 
took  his  seat. 

The  Round-Faced  Beauty  wore  no 
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Emperor,  the  blind  cannot  behold  the 
sunlight,  and  it  is  only  the  Ideal  Woman 
who  is  worthy  to  comprehend  and  wor- 
ship the  Ideal  Man.  For  this  alone  is 
she  created.* 

A  smile  b^an  to  illumine  the  Imperial 
Countenance.  'And  how,  O  Roundi- 
Faced  Beauty,  did  you  evade  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  August  Aunt? ' 

She  hung  her  head  lower,  speaking 
almost  in  a  whisper.  'With  her  one 
pearl  did  this  person  buy  the  secrecy  of 
the  writer;  and  when  the  August  Aunt 
slept,  did  I  conceal  the  paper  in  her 
sleeve  with  the  rest,  and  her  own  Im- 
perial hand  gave  it  to  the  engraver  of 
ivory.' 

She  veiled  her  face  with  two  jade- 
white  hands  that  trembled  excessively. 
On  hearing  this  statement  the  Celestial 
Emperor  broke  at  once  into  a  very  great 
laughter,  and  he  laughed  loud  and  long 
as  a  tiller  of  wheat.  The  Round-Faced 
Beauty  heard  it  demurely  until,  catch- 
ing the  Imperial  eye,  decorum  was  for- 
gotten and  she  too  laughed  uncontrol- 
lably. So  they  continued,  and  finally 
the  Emperor  leaned  back,  drying  the 
tears  in  his  eyes  with  his  august  sleeve, 
and  the  lady,  resuming  her  gravity,  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands,  yet  regarded  him 
through  her  fingers. 

When  the  August  Aunt  returned  at 
the  end  of  an  hour  with  the  ladies,  sur- 
rounded by  the  attendants  with  their 
instruments  of  music,  the  Round-Faced 


Beauty  was  seated  in  the  chair  that  she 
herself  had  occupied,  and  on  the  white- 
ness of  her  brow  was  hung  the  chain  of 
peaiis,  which  had  formed  the  frontal 
of  the  Cap  of  the  Emperor. 

It  is  recorded  that,  advancing  from 
hon6r  to  honor,  the  Round-Faced 
Beauty  was  eventually  chosen  Empress 
and  became  the  mother  of  the  Imperial 
Prince.  The  celestial  purity  of  her  mind 
and  the  absence  of  all  flaws  of  jealousy 
and  anger  warranted  this  distinction. 
But  it  is  also  recorded  that,  after  her 
elevation,  no  other  lady  was  ever  exalt- 
ed in  the  Imperial  favor  or  received 
the  slightest  notice  from  the  Emperor. 
For  the  Empress,  now  well  acquainted 
with  the  Ideal  Man,  judged  it  better 
that  his  experiences  of  the  Ideal  Woman 
should  be  drawn  from  herself  alone. 
And  as  she  decreed,  so  it  was  done. 
Doubtless  Her  Majesty  did  well. 

It  is  known  that  the  Emperor  de- 
parted to  the  Ancestral  Spirits  at  an 
early  age,  seeking,  as  the  August  Aunt 
observed,  that  repose  which  on  earth 
could  never  more  be  his.  But  no  one 
has  asserted  that  this  lady's  disposition 
was  free  from  the  ordinary  blemishes  of 
humanity. 

As  for  the  Celestial  Empress  (who 
survives  in  history  as  one  of  the  most 
astute  rulers  who  ever  adorned  the 
Dragon  Throne),  she  continued  to  rule 
her  son  and  the  Empire,  surrounded  by 
the  respectful  admiration  of  all. 
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A  VOICE  FROM  THE  JURY 


BY  ANNE  C.  E.  ALIINSON 


My  friend  and  I  were  discussing  the 
story  called  'The  Jury/  published  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  October.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  author  leaves 
with  a  group  of  women  the  problem  of 
whether  their  old  friend,  Violet,  shall  be 
freely  and  fully  received  by  them  if  she 
accepts  the  invitation  of  her  husband, 
Harry,  to  return  to  him  and  to  their 
children,  after  spending  several  *  crim- 
son years'  with  Cyril. 

My  friend  is  a  business  woman,  train- 
ed in  the  office  and  the  market-place. 
I  am  a  professional  woman,  trained  in 
schools  and  imiversities.  She  chose  not 
to  marry.  I  chose  to  marry.  We  have 
become  friends  somewhat  far  along  the 
road,  after  passing  various  sorts  of  mile- 
stones. Diverse  discipline,  work,  experi- 
ences, and  acquaintances  have  shaped 
our  characters  and  opinions.  Yet  these 
opinions,  on  matters  connected  with 
'life,'  practically  always  coincide. 

So  it  proved  to  be  when  we  imagined 
oiu*selves  parts  of  the  jury  in  the  case 
of  Violet  versus  Society.  We  b^an  by 
swiftly  agreeing  that  we  had  the  right 
to  decide  in  favor  of  a  woman  once 
oiu*  friend  without  feeling  too  sombrely 
that  this  decision  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  public  statement  of  our  own  princi- 
ples. Friendship,  once  assumed,  entails 
certain  obligations;  and  we  claimed  the 
right  to  stand  by  a  friend  without  there- 
by being  understood  to  r^ard  either 
her  action  or  her  character  as  models  for 
other  women.  In  this  matter  of  Violet 
it  seemed  to  us  clear  that,  if  her  hus- 
band and  daughters  wanted  her  to  come 
back,  and  if  she  wanted  to  come,  it  was 


not  for  us  to  create  obstacles  or  to  omit 
the  ordinary  interchanges  of  social  life 
with  a  family  that  had  united  in  a  de- 
sire to  'begin  again.' 

To  be  sure,  we  felt  that  Tina  Met- 
calfe was  visionary  in  thinking  that 
things  socially  could  really  be  as  they 
were  before,  and  that  Harry  was  tragi- 
cally mistaken  in  thinking  that  his  or 
his  children's  happiness  would  bloom 
again  under  the  given  conditions.  Vio- 
let was  to  return  as  arrogantly  as  she 
went,  still  maintaining  that  her  right 
to  a  happy  life  had  been  superior  to 
theirs.  We  smiled  somewhat  cynically 
over  her  concern  for  the  social  status  of 
her  daughters,  whose  every  other  need 
she  had  so  readily  disregarded.  The 
crimson  years  had  evidently  not  modi- 
fied her  cold  egotism.  We  anticipated 
no  great  success  for  her  in  reassuming 
the  rdles  of  wife  and  mother,  friend  and 
hostess.  But  that  was  not  oiu-  affair. 
As  far  as  we  were  concerned,  Tina 
might  cable  as  imanimous  a  'come'  as 
she  chose. 

The  thing  that  alienated  us  was  Vio- 
let's own  willingness  to  come.  We  were 
both  shocked  by  the  cowardice  of  a 
woman  who  could  not  abide  by  either 
choice,  by  either  marriage  or  free  love. 
Violet  was  as  unsatisfactory  as  Helena 
in  the  recent  novel  called  Invisible  Tides. 
Both  'heroines,'  without  even  a  decent 
regret,  abandoned  their  husbands  as 
long  as  men  more  agreeable  to  them 
lived.  Then,  when  death  intervened 
(in  time  to  save  the  men  from  disillu- 
sionment), instead  of  standing  alone, 
as  many  an  unmarried  or  widowed 
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woman  stands  aIone»  they  made  use  of 
the  love  and  chivaby  of  their  fonner 
victims  to  return  to  the  comfortable 
safeties  of  a  conventional  life.  By  this 
materialistic  meanness  Violet  stripped 
from  her  life  any  pretense  of  bravery. 

We  went  on  to  discuss  her  earlier 
vagrancy,  her  original  action  which,  at 
least,  had  rejected  conventions  for  the 
sake  of  an  emotion.  But  we  could  not 
be  stampeded  by  any  such  show  of 
*  idealism.'  The  emotion  had  been  one 
which  is  glorious  only  when  it  submits 
to  be  secondary.  And  with  the  rejec- 
tion of  certain  unessentials  went  the 
rejection  of  priceless  treasures  that  a 
woman  of  large  mind  and  large  heart 
would  refuse  to  sacrifice  to  an  isolating 
passion.  Passion  harnessed  to  all  the 
other  powers  of  a  generous  natiure  is  a 
mighty  dynamo.  Divorced  from  them 
it  shrivels  despicably.  No,  my  friend 
and  I  knew  that  Violet,  hiding  herself 
with  Cyril,  had  revealed  the  cheapness 
of  her  fibre.  She  had  shown  it,  too,  in 
the  easy  frivolity  with  which  she  dis- 
regarded obligations  still  scrupulously 
observed  by  the  other  members  of  a 
common  undertaking.  Accustomed  to 
taking  seriously  business  and  profes- 
sional contracts,  we  were  disgusted  by 
the  way  she  tossed  aside  her  spoken 
contract  with  Harry  —  whose  only 
fault  was  that  she  liked  Cyril  better 
—  and  shattered  brutally  the  tacit 
contract  made  with  her  children  when 
she  forced  life  upon  them. 

In  our  conversation  we  had  not  yet 
reached  the  profounder  expression  of 
our  ethical  judgment.  There  was,  of 
course,  a  stark  question  of  public  right 
and  wrong,  which  must  perplex  even 
Harry  in  relation  to  his  daughters.  But 
ultimately  we  judged  Violet's  action, 
not  as  it  broke  a  law  of  church  or  state, 
but  as  it  offended  against  moral  princi- 


ples which  support  more  external  pro- 
hibitions. The  love  of  man  and  woman 
is  not  a  thing  apart,  a  fleshly  accident 
set  loose  from  the  domain  of  spiritual 
law.  Two  human  wills  can  unite  to 
preserve  married  love  by  observing  the 
laws  which  ensure  the  health  of  all  love. 
Of  these,  the  first  and  the  last  are  that 
love  dies  in  self-seeking  and  is  renewed 
in  every  act  of  self-forgetfulness.  'It's 
not  an  exhortation,  but  an  axiom,'  I 
said  to  my  friend  as  we  touched  upon 
the  subject. 

But  we  were  growing  tired  of  Violet, 
and  the  world  about  us  was  very  beau- 
tiful. The  October  sun  was  la3ring  a 
sheet  of  pure  flame  behind  the  trunks 
of  the  maple  trees  on  the  edge  of  the 
wide  pasture.  There  were  ardent 
touches  of  red  on  the  sumach  between 
the  straight  green  savins.  The  young 
nKX>n  was  silvering  above  the  red  and 
gold  of  the  simset.  In  the  silence,  my 
friend's  thoughts  roamed  I  know  not 
where.  My  own  circled  and  alighted  on 
the  magnific^it  lover  in  Meredith's 
Tragic  Comedians.  The  silver  moon 
invited  him  and  Clotilde,  on  the  pas- 
sion-swept night  of  their  first  meeting, 
to  go  quite  mad.  But  his  brilliant  mind 
refused  to  be  eclipsed  — '  the  handsome 
face  of  the  orb  that  lights  us  would  be 
well  enough  were  it  only  a  gallop  be- 
tween us  two.  Dearest,  the  orb  that 
lights  us  two  for  a  lifetime  must  be 
taken  all  round,  and  I  have  been  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  moon.  I  know  the 
other  face  of  it  —  a  visage  scored  with 
regrets,  dead  dreams,  burned  passions, 
bald  illusions,  and  the  like,  the  like,  the 
like!  —  sunless,  waterless,  without  a 
flower.' 

How  stupid  to  mistake  this  ev^iing's 
moon  for  to-morrow's  sun  I  How  stupid 
to  mistake  the  crimson  slash  on  the 
sumach  for  the  whole  broad  upland  I 
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PLANTATION  CHRONICLES 


BY  ELEANOR  C.  GIBBS 


TooBfBER  Kamid!  What  a  name! 
Well,  she  was  a  woman,  a  negro  woman» 
tall>  black,  brawny.  About  her  there 
was  something  that  attracted  me  by  its 
singularity;  yet  with  this  attraction 
there  was  a  something  indescribable 
that  was  almost  awe-inspiring  to  a 
child  like  me.  When  I  asked  her  where 
she  got  such  a  queer  name,  she  told  me 
that  it  was  her  grandmammy*s  grand- 
mammy's  name.  Her  grandmammy, 
she  £faid,  was  a  Mollie  Gloskie  (Mada- 
gascar) negro;  and  she  had  been  told 
that  her  grandmammy  remembered  all 
about  being  in  Africa,  and  had  told  of 
many  strange  customs  there,  where 
children  never  wore  clothes  until  they 
were  as  tall  as  their  mothers.  Then 
they  were  sent  to  the  straw-fields  to 
make  long  aprons  for  themselves.  She 
said  the  mothers  had  to  do  something 
to  help  them  to  know  their  own  children 
from  the  children  of  other  negroes,  so 
they  took  a  sharp  knife,  made  of  a  shell, 
and  scratched  up  and  down  the  child- 
ren's faces,  and  up  and  down  their 
arms  and  legs.  As  I  listened  to  her,  I 
saw  that  she  was  trying  to  describe 
tattooing.  She  told,  too,  of  the  rings 
she  used  to  wear  —  gold  rings,  she  said: 
two  in  her  nose,  and  foiu*  or  five  around 
her  ears,  where  holes  had  been  pierced 
for  them. 

She  said  she  had  been  told  that  her 
grandmammy's  grandmammy  was  a 


queeh  in  Africa.  But  one  day  a  big  ship 
came  sailing  up,  and  the  captain  had 
pretty  red  caUco  and  gold  bracelets 
and  looking-glasses  in  the  ship.  She 
and  a  crowd  of  other  negroes '  scrouged ' 
along  and  went  on  the  ship,  and  the 
captain  gave  them  some  good  fire- 
water, and  they  got  sleepy  and  went  to 
sleep;  and  when  they  woke  up,  they 
were  'way  off,  'way  out  in  the  sea,  and 
the  'maremaids'  were  swimming  all 
around  them. 

When  I  expressed  doubts  about  the 
*  maremaids,'  she  said, '  Dey  sho  is  mare- 
maids,  kaze  my  own  mammy  seed  'em 
in  de  'Tomac  ribber.  I  hyeard  her  tell 
'bout  de  maremaids  times  'pon  top  uv 
times.  She  sho  did  see  'em  wid  her  eyes 
—  in  de  'Tomac  ribber.  You  doan' 
know  'bout  maremaids,  but  niggers 
knows  'bout  'em  kaze  dey  seed  'em  dey- 
selves.  Now  Gord  knows  dat's  de 
trufe.' 

All  these  stories  were  as  fascinating 
to  me  as  *  Cinderella'  and  'Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk'  were  to  other  children.  I 
listened  with  eager  interest  to  stories 
of  the  negroes  in  Africa  who  were  *cun- 
jur  niggers.'  *A11  uv  em  wuz  cunjur 
niggers.  Dey  knowed  how  to  walk  on 
behind  anybody  an'  pick  up  de  tracks 
and  put  'em  in  a  cunjur  bag  with  pois- 
onous spiders  and  toad-frogs  and  tree* 
frogs  and  devils'  horses  —  great  big 
old    grasshoppers    wid    red-an'-black 
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wbgs.  Den  doodle-bugs  and  grub- 
worms  and  measuring  worms  would 
be  put  in,  and  cats'  fur,  and  a  piece 
of  leather-wing  bat's  wing,  and  thou- 
sand-lagged worms,  and  lizards'  taib, 
and  scorapins.' 

When  the  cimjur  bag  was  completed, 
it  was  buried  under  the  eaves  of  the 
house  where  the  victim  of  the  cimjurer. 
lived.  The  *  tarrifyin'  pains'  would  soon 
make  themselves  manifest,  and  in  the 
veins,  the  stomach,  and  the  bowels  of 
the  unfortimate  cunjured  person  these 
'varmints  an'  insecks'  would  hold  high 
carnival.  The  victim  was  doomed^  No 
doctor  could  relieve  him.  Only  by  pro- 
pitiating the  cunjurer  was  there  any 
hope.  This  could  sometimes  be  done 
by  giving  presents  to  the  cunjurer. 
The  poor  cunjured  wretch  was  avoided 
by  all  his  acquaintances.  People  did 
not  like  to  walk  on  the  side  of  the  road 
where  the  doomed  one  lived.  When  the 
*cunjur'  was  getting  off,  the  *  varmints 
an'  insecks'  would  sometimes  be  heard 
jumping  out  and  falling  down  flop  on 
the  ground. 

Filled  with  interest  and  curiosity,  I 
asked  Toomber  if  she  could  tell  me 
anything  about  conjuring. 

'Yes,'  she  replied,  'cunjurin'  sho  is 
true  fac'.  I  bin  had  de  cunjur  on  me, 
an'  I  knows  'bout  it.  I  sho  do.  One 
Sunday,  when  I  gwine  'long  ter  meetin', 
I  seed  a  cunjur  'oman  pickin'  up  my 
tracks.  Dat  was  Sunday;  den  on  Mon- 
day dat  'oman  done  put  de  cunjur  on  me. 
I  knowed  she  gwine  do  dat,  kaze  I  seed 
her  at  her  devilment,  stoopin'  down  on 
de  san'  an'  pickin'  my  tracks  right  out- 
en  de  san',  an'  puttin'  'em  in  her  pocket. 
I  peeped  roun'  de  comer  uv  my  eye  an' 
seed  her.  I  knowed  she  gwine  do  devil- 
ment. I  knowed  she  a  dang'ous 'oman. 
'Fore  Gord,  ef  you  ever  git  de  cunjur 
on  you,  you  sho'  will  know  'bout  cun- 
jur. Dat  'oman  pick  up  my  tracks  on 
Sunday,  an  Monday  'bout  daybreak  de 
cui\jur  'peared.   I  could  n^  git  out  de 


bed,  kaze  de  misery  was  in  my  laig,  an' 
my  foots,  an'  my  side,  an'  my  head.  I 
des  sot  propped  up  on  de  side  uv  de  bed 
an'  I  moan  an'  groan.  I  skeered  ter  tell 
'bout  what  dat  dang'ous  'oman  done 
ter  me,  kaze  hit  mought  make  de  cun- 
jur worse  an' worse.  Den  I  crope  out  de 
bed,  an'  tuck  a  knife  an'  dug  up  some 
poke-root  an'  biled  it  an'  rubbed  my 
swol'd-up  laig  wid  dat,  an'  rubbed  hit 
wid  karosene.  But  de  cunjur  did  n' 
leave  my  cistern.  My  cistern  wuz  all 
discomfused.  Hit  so  full  of  cuiyur  I 
did  n'  know  what  ter  do. 
'  ^Dat  night  ole  squint-eye  Sary  Jane 
come'  ter  see  my  miisery,  an'  she  say 
I  mus'  fix  up  a  big  plate  full  uv  good 
vittles,  an'  put  two  dimes  in  de  plate, 
an'  sen'  de  plate  to  de  cunjur  'oman  wid 
my  love  an'  complimen's.  Gord  knows 
I  did  n'  want  dat  dang'ous  'oman  ter 
hab  dat  plate  full  uv  good  vittles,  but  I 
so  skyeurd  uv  dat  'oman  I  was  mos' 
crazy.  De  cunjur  kep  a-goin'  on,  an'  I 
kep'  sayin',  " 0  Gord!  O  Gord!  O  Gord! 
I'zecimjured  mighty  bad.  De  misery's 
wuckin'  all  th'oo  my  cistern.  O  (Jord! 

0  GrordI"  Squint-eye  Sary  Jane  say 
she'll  tote  de  plate  ter  de  cunjur  'oman 
ef  I  can  han'  out  a  nice  ashcake  to  her, 
kaze  her  belly  wuz  a  growlin'  an'  groan- 
in'  for  vittles.  Cunjur  kin  strike  you 
mighty  bad  when  your  belly  is  moanin'. 

1  han'  out  some  taters  an'  some  cushaw 
an'  some  lye  hominy  to  Sary  Jane,  an' 
she  smack'd  her  mouf  an  grin'  her  toofs. 
Den  she  toted  dat  plate  uv  vittles  ter  de 
dang'ous  'oman  an'  gin  her  de  money. 
Den  de  misery  got  ter  'swagin'  down. 
Den  Sary  Jane  say  she  pertects  herse'f 
'ginst  cunjur.  She  totes  de  lef  hin'  foot 
uv  a  grabeyard  rabbit  in  her  pocket  day 
in  an'  day  out.  I  gwine  get  me  one. 
Den  cunjur '1  lemme  'lone.  I  sho  is 
gwine  ter  pertec'  myse'f  f  om  cunjur.  I 
got  'nuf  uv  cunjur. 

*Dem  Cincinnati  niggers  is  gittin'  so 
dey  likes  ter  hear  'boiit  cunjur  an' 
witches  an'  grabeyard  tabbits.    D^kn 
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niggers  is  mighty  ign*an'.  Dey  doan' 
know  nuthin'  'bout  de  bref  uv  heaven. 
I  flings  my  wooden  winder-shutters 
open  an'  de  bref  uv  heaven  goes  a 
sweepin'  th'oo  my  cabin.  Dey  got  glass 
winders  all  shut  up  tight,  an'  ain'  got  no 
great  big  fireplace.  I  feels  like  I  wuz 
sufiUcate  when  I  goes  in  de  chu'ch  dar. 
I  wants  to  be  back  on  de  plantation 
whar  I  kin  git  de  bref  uv  heaven.  I 
gwine  back  dar  soon 's  ole  Mistiss  comes 
ridin'  back  fom  Culpeper  Cote  House. 

*I  doan'  want  ter  stay  in  Cincinnati 
an'  be  a  free  nigger.  I  doan'  want  two 
things  —  I'ze  sot  'ginst  bein'  a  free 
nigger  or  bein'  po'  white  trash.  Niggers 
'spises  po'  white  trash  an  po'  white 
trash  'spises  niggers.  I  bin  uster  qual- 
ity white  folks.  Dey  sets  heap  uv  sto' 
by  niggers,  an'  niggers  sets  sto'  by  dem. 
Dey  sho  do  like  one  anurr.  I  gwine 
back  to  Kanawha  County  an'  live  out 
all  my  bom  days  wid  quality  folks. 

'Dem  dar  Cincinnati  niggers  got  so 
now  dey  lis'ns  when  my  tongue  'gins  ter 
run.  One  uv  dem  little  Ohio  m'ggers 
wuz  layin'  up  on  de  bed  groanin'  wid  de 
headache.  She  tol'  me  she  dunno  what 
make  her  head  ache  so.  I  say,  'Xhile, 
I'll  tell  you.  Sho's  you  bom,  you  bin 
th'owed  a  stran'  uv  yo'  hyar  out  de  win- 
der, an'  a  bird  done  tuck  hit  up  in  a 
tree.  Cose  den  eb'ry  time  de  win'  blows 
yo'  head  'bleeged  to  ache.  You  all  so 
ign'an'  up  here,  you  'bleeged  ter  be 
painified."  I  tell  you  I  knows  a  heap.  I 
knows  when  bad  luck  is  comin'  'long, 
lickity-split,  lickity-split.  Scritch-owl 
tells  me  'bout  dat.  He  dess  scritches 
an'  scritches  when  he  knows  bad  luck's 
comin'.  Dat  he  do.  One  time  a  ole 
scritch-owl  sot  on  de  ridge-pole  uv  my 
cabin  un'  mos'  split  his  th'oat  scritchin'. 
Isettin'  down  in  de  cabin,  waitin'  for 
my  old  man  ter  come  home  wid  de  ox- 
team.  De  scritch-owl  kep'  on  scritchin*. 
I  th'owed  my  apum  up  ober  my  face 
an'  sot  dar  an'  shivered  an'  trimbled. 
De  scritch-owl  done  got  in  good  chune 


den,  an*  he  kep'  on  scritchin'.  My  ole 
man  nuvar  did  come  home.  He  done 
drownded  in  de  creek,  cedar  creek,  one 
mile  fom  de  cabin. 

*I  bin  b'vin'  nigh  on  to  a  hunderd 
years,  an'  I  done  fin*  out  how  knowin' 
scritch-owls  is.  Dey's  knowin'  in  Al*- 
bama  an'  rfey*8  knowin*  in  de  Mis'- 
sippy  bottoms.  Whippoorwills  is  bad- 
luck  birds,  too,  but  scritch-owls  kin 
beat  whippoorwills.  When  I  hears  a 
scritch-owl  I  runs  ter  de  fire,  an*  sticks 
a  shovel  in  de  fire.  Sometimes  dat 
'pears  ter  do  some  good.  Sometimes  hit 
doan'  do  no  good.  I  tries  all  de  ways  I 
hears  tell  'bout  ter  shoo  bad  luck  off. 
Ef  a  chunk  uv  fire  rolls  down,  I  puckers 
up  my  mouf  in  a  hurry  an'  spits  down, 
spang  on  hit.  Den  when  I  spittin'  I 
wishes  a  good-luck  wish.  Dat'sagood 
way  to  do.  Des  say,  "Stay  dere,  ole 
chunk,  an'  hev  'memb'ance  ter  bring 
goodluckl"  I  spits  three  times,  spang  I 
spang!  spang!  Den  I  sets  down  an' 
sings  a  little. 

*I  likes  ter  sing.  All  de  plantation 
niggers  likes  ter  sing.  Dem  Cincinnati 
niggers  so  smart  dey  say  dey  sings  out^ 
en  a  book,  c2o,  r«,  mt,  like  white  folks.  I 
say,  Gord  teached  de  plantation  niggers 
an'  de  mockin'  birds  how  ter  sing.  I 
spec'  de  debble  teached  de  jay  birds.  I 
dunno  'bout  dat. 

'I  sho  does  wish  ole  Mistiss  woidd 
git  up  on  her  prancin'  sorrel  horse  an' 
ride  back  home.  I  tired  bein'  chamber- 
maid on  de  steamboat.  Deygotcuyous 
vittles  on  dat  steamboat,  an'  I'ze  tired 
eatin'  dem  things  whar  I  ain'  bin  uster 
eatin'  on  de  plantation.  I  wants  some 
possum,  I  does,  possum  wid  sweet 
*taters  all  ranged  roun'  hit,  wid  good 
possum  gravy.  Plantation  niggers 
knows  what  good  vittles  is  soon's  dey 
sets  dey  eyes  on  hit.  'Pear  like  I  cyam' 
go  back  ter  de  plantation  now;  but  I 
know  whar  I  kin  go  when  de  right  time 
comes:  I  kin  sho'  go  ter  de  promis*  Ian' 
up  de  right  road  ter  glory.  I  '11  go  when 
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Marse  Jesus  calls.  When  de  angels 
comes,  I  sho  will  wrastle  wid  'em,  an' 
dey'll  be  a  flutterin'  an'  a  flyin'  roun* 
worser  'n  a  chicken  wid  his  head  cut  off. 
I  ain'  'feard  uv  angels.  I  des  'feared  uv 
cunjur  an'  hants.  I  gwine  ter  glory,  dat 
wharlgwine!' 
Then  her  wild  voice  rang  out,  — 

'Some  uv  dese  mornin's  bright  an'  fair 
1*11  hitch  on  my  wing!  an*  t]^  de  air!' 

n 

*0  Gordl  0  Gordl  Lord  'a'  massey  on 
me!  Poor  me!  Dat's  bad  as  a  scritch- 
owl,  dess  as  bad.  I  looked  out  my  doah 
an'  seed  a  hog,  a  ole  razor-back  red  sow, 
des  a-runnin'  up  an'  down  de  pastur' 
wid  a  shuck  in  her  mouf.  I  knowed  she 
tellin' me  den 'bout  bad  luck.  Poor  me! 
I  knowed  bad  luck  was  comin',  kaze 
las'  night  I  dreamt  'bout  muddy  water. 
Den  to-day  I  drapped  ter  sleep  in  my 
splitrbottom  chair  an'  dreamt  'bout 
snakes.  Dat  a  mighty  bad  sign.  Secret 
enemies  gwine  ter  'pear  when  you 
dreams  'bout  snakes.  Poor  me  I  Poor 
me!  I  'members  de  fus  time  I  dreamt 
'bout  hog  runnin'  roun'  wid  shuck  in 
his  mouf.  I  wuz  livin'  'way  down  in 
Mis'sippy  den,  on  Marse  Jeems's  lower 
plantation.  Dey  did  n'  hab  de  same 
ways  down  dar  dat  dey  got  on  dis  plan- 
tation. Dey  gin  out  a  tas'  [task]  ter 
ebry  nigger  on  de  place.  Not  a  hard  big 
tas',  des  a  tas'  'bout  de  right  size.  Atter 
dat  tas'  done  did,  all  you  got  ter  do  is 
ter  work  'long,  an'  all  you  makes  Marse 
Jeems  's  gwine  buy  fom  you. 

'I  wuz  a  sassy  little  gal  when  I  live 
down  in  Mis'sippy  on  Marse  Jeems's 
place.  Marse  Jeems  nuvar  did  speak 
disoontempshus  ter  me  but  one  time.  I 
done  hyeard  'im  tell  Mistiss  dat  I  got 
gifty-gab.  I  so  uppity  I  traipsed  up  ter 
de  house,  an'  pick  up  de  bunch  uv  pea^ 
cock  feathers  ter  keep  off  de  flies.  I 
waved  dem  peacock  feathers  an'  I 
waved  'em.  Den  I  say, "  Marse  Jeems, 


please,  suh,  splainify  'bout  what  you 
say  I  got  —  'bout  gifty-gab."  Marse 
Jeems  th'owed  back  his  head  an'  laffed 
an'  laffed.  Den  I  say  agin,  ''Marse 
Jeems,  suh,  please  splainify  'bout  gifty- 
gab."  Den  he  say,  "  When  you  fus'  be- 
gin comin'  up  ter  de  house  ter  set  on  de 
bottom  step  an'  play  wid  my  chillem,  I 
tuck  noticemen'  dat  you  nuvar  stop 
talkin',  talkin'.  You  kep'  up  yo'  clack 
all  de  time.  When  folks  doan'  nuvar 
stop  talkin'  I  'clares  dat  dey  sho  got 
gifty-gab.  Talk,  talk,  talk."  Den 
Marse  Jeems  th'owed  back  his  head 
agin.  He  sho  did.  I  ain'  stop  gifty-gab 
yit.  I  spec'  I'll  keep  up  gifty-gab  'tel 
dey  hauls  me  ter  de  grabeyard.  I  doan* 
see  no  use  uv  havin'  a  tongue  ef  hit 
gwine  ter  be  clo^  up  'tween  yo  teef, 
day  in  an'  day  out.  My  mammy  say  I 
talks  in  my  sleep.  I  dunno,  I  ain'  nuvar 
*mained  wake  ter  see  'bout  dat.  Dey 
say  de  gifty-gab  runs  day  an'  mght. 

*I  did  n'  like  ter  stay  down  on  Marse 
Jeems's  plantation.  Too  many  ole  alli- 
gators down  dar.  My  mammy  tell  me 
ter  stay  up  on  de  hill.  She  say  she 
hyeard  dat  alligators  would  bite  off  lit- 
tle nigger  chiUem's  laigs.  Dey  nuvar 
bitmylaigs.  I  got  many  laigs  now  as  I 
uver  had  in  all  my  bom  days.  Dat's 
de  trufe  —  dat's  Gord's  trufe. 

*  Marse  Jeems  wa'n't  like  ole  Marster 
hyeah  on  dis  plantation.  Marster 's  a 
dignity  man.  Sometimes  Marse  Jeems 
wuz  a  dignity  man  —  des'  sometimes. 
Den  sometimes  he  so  chock  full  of  fun 
an'  devilment,  de  dignity  des'  banished. 
I  mos'  laffed  tell  my  ribs  rattle  when  I 
'members  how  Marse  Jeems  punish 
Nepchune.  Dat  nigger  wuz  de  lazies* 
nigger  on  Marse  Jeems's  plantation 
down  in  Mis'sippy.  But  he^sorter  smart 
nigger,  an'  he  fooled  Marse  Jeems  tel 
he  'sidered  Nepchune  a  induschus  nig- 
ger. Den  Marse  Jeems  'pinted  Nep- 
chime  for  foreman.  He  tol'  'im  ter  go 
an'  look  at  de  diff'unt  fiel's  an'  lay  off 
de  wuck  for  hisse'f  an'  for  de  gang. 
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'Nepchune  sho  did  lay  off  de  wuck 
for  hisse'f  .  All  he  laid  off  for  hisse'f  was 
ter  do  nothin'  an*  res'  in  de  shade.  He 
knowed  how  ter  do.  One  day  Marse 
Jeems  an'  Nepchune  wuz  out  in  de 
House  gyarden.  Marse  Jeems 'splained 
ter  Nepchune  'bout  plantin*  de  seed, 
radish-seed,  and  turnip-seed,  an'  all 
sorts  uv  little  pinhead  seed  like  mus- 
tard-seed. Nepchune  say  he  got  de  im- 
darstannin*  'bout  how  ter  do.  When  he 
went  up  ter  de  house  an'  tol'  Marse 
Jeems  he  done  plant  all  de  seed,  Marse 
Jeems  say  Nepchune  bin  mighty  smart, 
an'  he  gin  *im  a  present.  He  gin  'im  a 
whole  plug  uv  'bacco. 

'Nex'  day  Marse  Jeems  wuz  walkin' 
in  de  gyarden,  an*  imbeknownst  he 
kicked  up  a  brick  layin'  out  dar. 
Grord  'a*  massey!  Marse  Jeems  foun' 
all  de  papers  uv  little  pinhead  seeds 
onder  dat  brick.  Marse  Jeems  a  mighty 
cussin'  man  when  he  wuz  mad.  I  hyear 
'im  say,  ''Dat  infernal  rascal!  I'll  pun- 
ish im  sho  as  I  a  born  man.  Ishogwine 
punish  Nepchune." 

*I  kep  on  studyin'  'bout  what  Marse 
Jeems  gwine  ter  do  ter  Nepchune.  I 
foun'  out.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Marse  Jeems's  place  most  jined  on  ter 
Merid'an.  One  day  a  Merid'an  man 
comed  ter  de  plantation  an'  'swaded 
Marse  Jeems  ter  buy  a  great,  big,  long 
red  hammock.  Dat  man  swung  dat 
hammock  up  on  Marse  Jeems's  gal- 
lery an'  lef.  Marse  Jeems  kep'  on 
studyin'  'bout  how  Nepchune  plant 
dem  seed.  I  knowed  what  wuz  in  his 
min'.  He  studyin'  an'  studyin'  'bout 
pimishin'  Nepchune.  I  sho  thought  he 
gwine  whip  Nepchune  bad.  Dat  I  did. 
No,  suh,  Marse  Jeems  mighty  notion- 
ate  man.  He  got  heap  uv  devilment 
'bout  'im,  an'  heap  uv  fun.  He  call 
Nepchune  up  ter  de  gallery  an'  say:  — 

* "  Nepchune,!  mighty  sorry  you  had 
to  work  so  hard  plantin'  de  gyarden. 
I  knows  you  tired  mos'  ter  def,  poor 
nigger.    I  gwine  give  you  some  res'. 


Yo'  Marse  Jeems  ain'  gwine  ter  let 
you  work  yo'se'f  'tel  yo'  tongue  mos' 
hangin'outyo'mouf.  He  sho  ain' gwine 
ter  do  dat.  Come  hyeah,  Nepchune, 
an'  teck  a  liT  res'.  Poor  fellow,  yo' 
Marse  Jeems  sorry  for  you,  he  sorry 
for  induschus  nigger  like  you,  Nep- 
chune. You  needs  a  res'»  nigger. 
Come  hyeah." 

^Nepchune  stepped  up  on  de  gallery, 
an'  Marse  Jeems  say, "  Now,  Nepchune, 
git  up  in  dis  big  red  hammock  an' 
stretch  yo'se'f  out  long  as  you  kin." 

'Nepchune  sorter  swunk  back.  Den 
Marse  Jeems  say,  "Is  you  work  so  hard 
you  got  deaf?  Poor  devil,  you  sho  needs 
a  good  res'. 

'Nepchune  'bleeged  ter  git  in  de  ham- 
mock an'  stretch  out.  He  'peared 
mighty  sorrowful  hke.  Marse  Jeems 
mighty  dignity  dat  day;  talk  mighty 
onnateral,  so  gently  an'  sweetified,  Nep- 
chune did  n'  know  what  wuz  de  'casion 
uv  dat  soft-soap  talkin'  to  a  nigger. 
When  Nepchune  done  stretch  out  good, 
kaze  he  skyeard  not  to  do  dat,  Marse 
Jeems  sot  hisse'f  down  by  de  red  ham- 
mock. He  done  tied  a  twine  string  ter 
de  hammock.  He  sot  in  a  big  split^bot- 
tom  chair  an'  pull  dat  string,  an'  made 
it  swing  an'  swing. 

•Presen'ly  Nepchune  say,  "Marse 
Jeems,  I'ze  mightily  res'  up;  I  wants 
ter  go  out  in  de  fiel',  suh." 

*"No,  no,  Nepchune.  No,  no,  poor 
fellow.  I  gwine  ter  let  you  hab  a  good 
ole  res'." 

'Den  Marse  Jeems  swinged  Nep- 
chune an'  swinged  'im,  an'  swinged  'im. 
Eb'ry  now  an'  den  some  uv  de  niggers 
comed  up  ter  de  house,  'tendin'  dey 
'bleeged  ter  come  on  business.  Dey 
kep'  on  comin',  an'  laffin',  an'  sayin', 
"Nepchune,  you  sho  gittin'  a  good  res'. 
Dat  you  is."  Nepchune  nuvar  'sponded 
nuthin'.  Marse  Jeems  kep'  on  swingin' 
dat  nigger,  an'  lookin'  like  he  walkin' 
'hind  a  hearse  ter  de  grabeyard  down 
by  de  ribber.   I  wuz  des'  shakin'  my 
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ribs  lookin'  at  Nepchune  restin'  in  de 
long  red  hammock.  Tear  like  Marse 
Jeems  could  n'  git  tired  swingin'  Nep- 
chime.  He  swinged  an'  he  swinged. 

'Tear  like  all  de  niggers  on  de  plan- 
tation got  business  in  de  house-yard  dat 
day.  Mos'ly  dey  didn'  say  nuthin'. 
Sometimes  dey  step  up  close  ter  de 
gallery  an'  look  devilish  an*  call  out» 
"Nepchune,  is  you  gittin*  a  good  res'? 
You  ain'  nuvar  be  tired  again,  I  'spec'.'* 

*  Nepchune  nuvar  said  nuthin'.  He 
did  n' even  grin.  Mos'ly  Nepchune  wuz 
a  mighty  grinnin'  nigger.  He  didn' 
'pear  so  grinny  de  day  he  wuz  restin'  in 
de  hammock.  He  des'  'peared  discom- 
fused,  mightily  discomfused  wid  all  de 
niggers  laffin'  at  'im.  I  seed  Nepchune 
wuz  mad.  But  Marse  Jeems  —  Marse 
Jeems  got  mealy-moufed  an  sweet- 
spoken  more  an'  more,  more  an'  more. 
He  sho  did  hab  a  ii\joicin'  time  seein' 
dat  induschus  nigger  restin*  in  de  red 
hammock.  Dat  wuz  a  good  fun  day  on 
Marse  Jeems's  plantation.  'Pear  like 
Marse  Jeems  mighty  induschus,  pullin* 
dat  twine  string  an'  swingin'  Nepchune. 

*  Mos'  all  de  niggers  on  de  plaoB,  tend- 
in'  dis  an'  tendin'  dat,  traipsed  'long 
th'ough  de  house-yard  while  Nepchune 
wuz  gittin'  his  res'.  'Pear  like  dey 
could  n*  keep  deyse'ves  'way  f om  seein' 
dat  sight.  Nepchune  mos'  daid  he  so 
mad  wid  dem  niggers.  Dey  so  con- 
samed  'bout  poor,  tired  Nepchune. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  'Pear  like  de 
sun  could  n'  set.  Pear  like  hit  got 
hitched  in  a  crotch  uv  de  tree  while 
Marse  Jeems  wuz  swingin'  de  poor  tired 
nigger.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Dat 
nigger  would  n'  nuvar  git  tired  agin. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

'Atter  while  de  sun  did  drap.  Den  I 
hyeah  Marse  Jeems  say,  "Nepchune, 
nex'  time  you  gits  tired,  I  gwine  gib 
you  a  long  res'  agin.  I  gwine  dig  a  hole 
six  foot  deep  for  you  to  res'  in.  Den 
when  you  res'n'  dar,  you  won't  hear 
when  Gabriel  blows  his  horn." 


'All  de  niggers  done  flock  roim'  de 
gallery  den,  an'  Marse  Jeems  call  out, 
"Boys,  is  any  of  you  tired?"  Dey  all 
'spond,  "No,  Muise  Jeems,  we  doan' 
need  no  res'.  We  ain'  tired."  Den 
Marse  Jeems  say,  "Hurrah  for  you, 
boys,  hurrah!"' 

ra 

*I  doan'  know  but  five  Injin  words. 
Dey's  Choctaw  Injin  words.  Marse 
Jeems's  plantation  wuz  close  to  whar 
dem  Choctaw  Injins  lived  in  Mis'sippy. 
Dem  Ii^ins  say  dey's  de  frienlies'  Ii^ins 
uv  all  de  Injins.  Dey  sho  did  coimt 
mighty  cuyous.  "Onarby,  tosharby, 
tuckaloo,  toochany":  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five.  Dey  helt  dey  fingers  out 
when  dey  count  dem  worcb.  Dem  Choc- 
taw Injins  sho  did  meek  pretty  wilier 
baskets.  Dey  dug  up  some  sort  uv 
roots,  or  sumpin,'  an'  dyed  de  wilier. 
Red  wilier,  yaller  wilier,  black  wilier, 
all  sorts  of  culled  wilier.  Den  dey 
made  de  baskets:  little  baskets  for  de 
gal  chillem  at  Marse  Jeems's  house  ter 
put  hick'y  nuts  in;  baskets  for  Marse 
Jeems's  wife  ter  tote  her  keys  in;  great 
big  roun'  baskets  ter  hoi'  de  fold-up 
work  whar  gwine  ter  be  sewed  on;  cuy- 
ous baskets,  one  on  each  side  nmnin' 
down  ter  a  p'int :  forks  goes  down  in  one 
side,  knifes  in  t'other.  Den  dey  made  a 
monst'ous  big  basket  to  put  dey  pus- 
cooses  [pappooses]  in.  Dem  baskets  got 
a  long  strop  ter  go  roun'  de  haid.  Dem 
little  puscooses  looked  comfable  wid 
dey  heads  stickin'  out  dem  baskets. 

*Eb'ry  year,  'bout  time  chinkapins 
an'  ches'nuts  an'  muscadines  gits  ripe, 
dem  Injins  sho  ter  come.  De  Injin  men 
come  ridin'  on  Injin  ponies.  Dey  sho 
ter  be  tottin'  some  blow-guns.  I  doan' 
know  whar  dey  git  dem  big  ole  canes. 
Dey  gits  'em  somewhar,  an'  tecks  out 
all  de  pith.  Den  dey  mecks  Injins  ar- 
rers,  sharp  at  one  eend,  an'  feathers  on 
t'othereend.  Jes'blowinonedemUow- 
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guns  an'  dem  arrers  goes  flyin'  out. 
You  can  kill  a  jay  bird  dat  way,  or  a 
sparrer.  'Cose  nobody  ain'  gwine  kill 
a  robin  dat  way.  Dey  wait  for  de  robin 
ter  fly  up  in  a  Chiny  tree  an'  git  drunk. 
Eb'ry  chile  on  de  plantation  thinks  he 
'bleeged  ter  hab  a  blow-gun  when  detn 
Choctaw  Injins  comes  ridin'  in.  Jay 
birds  better  watch  out  den.  Folks  say 
Choctaw  Injins  ain'  smart  as  Cher'kee 
Injins.  I  doan' know 'bout  dat.  Deysho 
mecks  pretty  baskets  an'  blow-guns. 
But  dey  doan'  know  nuthin'  'bout  al- 
phabits  like  Cher'kee  Injins  does. 

^Marse  Jeems  wuz  a  mighty  smart 
man.  I  sot  my  min'  an'  cotch  heaps  uv 
smartness  fom  Marse  Jeems  on  his 
lower  plantation  down  in  Mis'sippy. 
Dat  I  did.  I  'stonish  de  Al'bama  nig- 
gers wid  my  smartness  when  I  went 
back  to  de  Black  Belt.  Dat  sho  is  a 
Black  Belt.  Dat  ole  prairie  mud's 
black  as  a  tar-ball  —  an'  sticky!  Gord 
knows  hit's  sticky!  Des'  walk  'long  a 
little  way  an'  de  mud  sticks  so  fast  to 
de  soles  uv  yo'  foots  you  cyam'  sca'cely 
Ur  em  up.  I  likes  sandy  town  myse'f, 
like  livi'ston  an'  Selma. 

*  Bless  Gord!  I  knows  I  is  got  gifty- 
gab,  like  Marse  Jeems  say.  I  mos'  for- 
got how  skyeard  I  wuz  'bout  bad  luck. 
Mighty  bad  luck  for  bird  ter  come  flyin' 
in  yo'  house.  Bird  come  flyin'  in  my 
house  one  day.  I  druv  dat  bird  out. 
Nex'  momin'  dar  wuz  dat  same  bird 
flatted  'ginst  my  winder-shutter.  I  so 
'stressed  I  des  th'owed  myse'f  down  on 
de  flo*  an'  put  my  apum  up  over  my 
haid.  I  tryin'  ter  fool  dat  bird.  But  I 
could  n'  fool  'im.  He  knowed  me,  an' 
dat  very  day  de  bad  luck  struck  me.  I 
fell  down  an'  broke  my  laig,  my  poor 
old  laig  wid  de  rheumatiz  pain  mos' 
killin'  me.  I  could  n'  skyear  de  bad 
luck  away.  Hit  done  come,  an'  'pear 
like  hit  gwine  ter  stay.  Poor  me! 

*Here  I  is  gifty-gabbin'  an'  forgittin' 
all  de  teachmen*s  my  mammy  tol'  me 
'bout  huccome  niggers  ban's,  an'  down 


side  uv  dey  ban's,  is  white,  an'  de  bot- 
toms uv  dey  foots.  Mammy  say  Gord 
A'mighty  made  all  de  folks  white  when 
he  fus'  started  out  ter  make  'em.  Den 
he  got  plum  tired  lookin'  at  all  dem 
white  folks.  Den  he  'dded  he  'd  paint 
'em  difi^'unt  colors.  He  made  some  red 
folks  like  Injins,  an'  some  yaller  folks, 
an'  some  brown  folks.  Den  he  studied 
'bout  what  he  gwine  do  nex'.  He  'cided 
he  'd  meek  some  black  folks.  Den  he  tol' 
some  de  white  folks  ter  git  down  on 
all  fours,  kaze  he  gwine  paint  'em  black. 
He  paint  dem  folks  black  while  dey 
down  on  all  fom^.  'Cose  de  bottom  uv 
dey  ban's  an'  dey  foots  did  n'  git  painted 
black.  Dat's  de  trufe,  sho's  I'ze  a  bom 
nigger.  My  mammy  had  heaps  uv 
knowin's.  White  folks  doan'  know  how 
much  knowin's  niggers  got. 

"One  day  I  wuz  out  in  de  pastur'  git^ 
tin'  poke-weed.  I  hyeard  ole  crook- 
hand  Sal  singin'  an'  singin'.  I  cotch  de 
words.  Dey  wuz  hitched  on  ter  a  chune. 
Mighty  easy  ter  ketch  de  words  ef  dey 's 
hitched  on  ter  a  chune.  She  kep'  on  a- 
singin':  — 

'Yonder  go  de  bell  cow. 
Ketch  her  by  de  tail. 
Turn  her  in  de  pastur'. 
Milk  hit  in  de  pafl. 
Milk  hit  in  de  pail. 
An'  strain  hit  in  de  gourd. 
Set  hit  in  de  comder. 
And  kiver  wid  a  board. 

*I  sung  dat  over  in  my  min'  'tel  I 
cotched  hit  good. 

'Dat  wuz  de  day  a  m'gger  man  comed 
ter  Marse  Jeems's  place  fom  Merid'an. 
He  think  he  mighty  smart  kaze  he  bin 
livin'  in  Merid'an.  He  seed  me,  an'  wave 
his  ole  black  paw  at  me.  Den  he  hol- 
lered out,  "Howdy,  sweetie!"  He  all 
dress  up  mighty  fine  in  white  do'es. 
Fus'  I  would  n'  look  at  'im.  Den  he 
holler  out  agin,  "Howdy,  sweetie.  How 
is  you  to-day?"  I  say," I  worse  off  on 
'casion  uv  seein'  you.  Sho's  I  bom, 
you  look  des'  like  a  black  snake  in  a 
bowl    uv   cream."    Dat  smarty-jack 
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nigger  fom  Merid'an  'pear  like  he  dis- 
comfused  den.  He  riz  up  agin'  an'  hol- 
lered out,  "You  look  mighty  peart  to- 
day, sweetie! "  Den  I  'spond,  "Keep  yo* 
sweetnin'  for  yo'se'f,  ole  black  snake." 
I  sho  did  discomfuse  dat  nigger.  But 
he  kep'  on  wavin'  his  black  paw  at 
me.  He  did  n'  come  back  fom  Merid'an 
no  more  ter  call  me  sweetie. 

*One  nice  white. lady  comed  fom 
Merid'an  one  time  ter  see  Marse  Jeems's 
wife.  She  comed  fom  de  Norf  an'  she 
mighty  ign'an'  lady.  She  seed  me  set- 
tin'  on  de  tip-top  uv  de  high  ten-rail 
fence,  staked  an'  ridered,  an'  she  say 
she  so  'feared  I  gwine  fall  down.  I  say 
I  doan'  see  no  use  in  tumblin'  down.  I 
mighty  com'fable  up  hyeah.  Den  I 
'menced  callin'  out,  "Gur  rench!  Cur 
rench!  Cur  rench! "  She  ax  me  what  for 
I  keep  sayin*  "Cur  rench"  so  much.  I 
tell  her  she  ain'  got  un'erstannin'  ter 
know  what  I  talkin'  'bout.  De  cows 
an'  de  bulls  got  im'erstannin'.  Look  at 
'em.  Marse  Jeems  say  cows  got  jog- 
raphy  an'  'rithmetic  in  dey  haids.  Ef 
dey  long  way  fom  de  cuppen  [cow-pen] 
dey  starts  home  soon.  Ef  dey  short 
way  off,  dar  dey  lays  'tel  dey  see  me 
puttin'  down  de  bars.  Dey  got  heap  uv 
sense. 

'One  time,  I  wuz  a  little  gal  den, 
I  layin'  down  on  de  flo'  kickin'  up  my 
heels  an'  cryin'.  Manmiy  say,  "Wha' 
de  matter  wid  you,  chile?"  I  tol'  her 
my  haid  wuz  splittin'  open  wid  head- 
ache. She  'spond,  "  Chile,  I  spec'  you 
got  de  hollow  horn  like  de  ole  red  bull 
got."  Den  I  got  ter  laffin'  an'  laiRn'. 
Den  de  headache  des  upped  an'  went 
off  somewhat. 

*When  I  comed  back  from  Marse 
Jeems's  place,  I  met  ole  black  Jubiter. 
I  bin  gone  seb'ral  years.  When  I  went 
dar,  de  wool  on  my  haid  wuz  black. 
Wool  on  my  mammy's  haid  bin  white 
'long  time.  Ole  black  Jubiter  hollered 
out  to  me,  "Hi!  hi!  hi!  Is  you  come 
back  ter  Al'bama?  I  mos'  did  n'  know 


you.  You  heap  more  like  yo'  mammy 
dan  yo'se'f.   Dat's  a  sho  fac'." 

'I  stannin'  by  de  car  track  den.  I 
axed  Jubiter  ef  de  trains  wuz  regilar  in 
runnin'.  He  'spond,  "Dey's  mighty 
regilar  in  bein'  onregilar."  He  sho  did 
tell  de  trufe  dat  time  —  dat  one  time. 
Mos'ly  Jubiter  wuz  a  big  lie-teller.  He 
'joyed  tellin'  lies.  He  had  'joymen' 
fom  sunup  ter  sundown  dat  way. 

*I  bin  havin'  'joymen'  all  dis  diay  des 
studyin'  'bout  buckwheat  cakes.  'Fore 
Christmus  come,  on  Marse  Jeems's 
plantation,  'peared  like  ebr^'body  was 
busy  makin'  bags.  Bags  'pon  top  uv 
bags  wuz  piled  up  on  de  shelves  in  de 
house.  I  knowed  what  dem  bags  was 
for.  Ebry  Christmus  dem  bags  wuz' 
piled  up  dar.  'Bleeged  ter  hab  a  high- 
up  pile  uv  bags  for  de  'casion.  Den  de 
Mistiss  had  a  pile  uv  dimes  an'  pica^ 
yunes  in  her  trunk.  She  knowed  what 
she  gwine  do  wid  all  dat  silver  money. 
I  knowed,  too,  kaze  I  bin  on  Marse 
Jeems's  place  'fore  dat  time.  I  knowed 
dem  wuz  Chris'mus  bags  for  buckwheat 
Niggers  nuvar  seed  buckwheat  but  one 
time  eb'ry  year.  Dat  wuz  Christmus 
momin'.  All  de  niggers  got  up 'fore  sun- 
rise dat  day.  Eb'rybody  had  big  fire  in 
dey  big  fireplace  by  time  de  sun  riz. 
Den  all  uv  'em  went  flockin'  up  ter  de 
house,  ter  jump  out  sudden,  an'  holler 
out,  "Christmus  gif !  Christmus  gif ! 
Christmus  gif,  marster !  Christmus  gif, 
mistiss."  Dem  niggers  got  Christmus 
gif's,  eb'rybody  down  ter  de  suckin' 
babies.  Eb'rybody  wuz  laffin'  an' 
whoopin'  an'  hurrahin'.  Eb'rybody  got 
Christmus  in  dey  bones. 

*Den  eb'ry  nigger  gits  a  bag,  an'  back 
dey  troops  ter  dey  cabin.  Dey  snatches 
up  dey  sifters  an'  'mence  siftin',  siftin', 
siftin'.  Dey  knowed  dimes  an'  pica- 
yunes wuz  in  dem  buckwheat  bags. 
Dey  'termined  ter  sif '  out  de  money. 
All  de  chillern  des'  scrouges  one  anurr, 
an'  gits  up  close  ter  de  sifter  ter  see 
if  dey  kin  git  f^  dime  or  a  picayune  wid  a 
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hole  in  it.  Dey  likes  ter  hang  picayunes 
an'  dimes  roun'  dey  neck,  an'  strut 
roun'  proud  as  a  ole  peacock.  Dat 
what  dey  wants  ter  do  on  Christmus 
mornin'  on  Marse  Jeems's  plantation. 

'Some  uv  de  marsters  in  Mis'sippy 
does  dat  away  like  Marse  Jeems.  Some 
doan'  do  dat  away.  Dey  fix  up  some 
sorter  way  for  Christmus  fun.  Marse 
Jeems  got  a  big  ole  barrel  uv  whiskey 
in  his  smoke-house.  He  sho  gits  a  bar- 
rel uv  dat  once  eb'ry  year  fom  Mobile. 
He  got  a  'mission  merchan'  in  Mobile 
ter  sell  his  cotton.  Dat  'mission  mer- 
chan' buys  de  sugar  an'  de  flour  an'  de 
whiskey  an'  de  rice  an'  all  sort  o'  gro- 
ceries down  in  Mobile.  He  puts  'em  on 
de  steamboat  an  dey's  fotch  up  ter  de 
landin'  at  Moscow.  Den  de  wagons 
goes  down  dar  an'  hauls  'em  up.  Dat's 
de  time  we  sees  oranges  an'  lemons. 
Dat's  de  onlies'  time.  We's  mos'  crazy 
when  de  wagons  comes  back.  Eb'ry- 
body  on  de  place  'pears  ter  be  plum 
crazy  den.  All  de  chillem  in  special, 
white  chillem  an'  nigger  chillern.  All 
dey  moufs  is  waterin'  an'  drippin'. 
Eb'rybody  is  hollerin'  out,  "Yonder 
comes  de  wagons!" 

*  When  dey  does  come,  GordA'mightyl 
eb'rybody  sho  is  crazy  den.  De  men 
lifs  out  a  great  big  lK)gshead  of  rice. 
Dey  knocks  out  de  head  an'  'mences 
divin'  down  in  de  rice  an'  pullin'  out 
tin  buckets  an'  tin  pans  an'  sifters,  an' 
I  dunno  what,  all  packed  in  de  rice. 
Sometimes  out  comes  a  tin  plate  wid 
letters  all  roun'  de  edge,  big  a,  little  a, 
big6,Uttle6.  We  knows  dehouse-'oman 
—  one  uv  de  house-'omans  —  gwinegit 
dat  tin  plate.  Certain  sho,  she  gwine  git 
dat.  Dey  keeps  a-divin' down  an' divin' 
down  in  dat  rice,  an'  pres'n'ly  out  comes 
some  doll-heads.  All  de  chillem  'gins 
ter  dance  an'  laf  an'  holler.  Dey  knows 
Mistiss  gwine  cut  out  doll-bodies  an' 
stuff  'em  wid  cotton.  Den  up  in  de 
seamster's  room  de  seamsters  gwine 
ter  sew  de  doll-heads  on  de  doll-bodies. 
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*A11  de  chillern  stannin'  roun'  eb'ry- 
whar  dances  roun'  an'  hurrahs  an'  hol- 
lers, 'tel  Marse  Jeems  step  out  an'  say, 
"Too  much  noise!  Too  much  noise!  Ef 
you  cyam'  be  quiet,  you  mus'  go  back 
ter  yo'  cabins."  Hit  gits  so  quiet  den 
'pears  like  somebody's  dyin'.  But  in  a 
minute  dey  gins  ter  'spond,  "Yes,  suh, 
Marse  Jeems,  yes,  suh!  We  gwine  be 
still  as  a  church  mouse.  Yes,  suh, 
Marse  Jeems,  yes,  suh!" 

*I  gits  ter  studyin'  'bout  dem  days 
sometimes  'tel  hit  'pear^  like  dem  days 
is  right  here  agin.  'T  wuz  a  injoicin' 
time  eb'ry  year  when  de  wagons  come 
back  fom  Moscow.  Sometimes  Marse 
Jeems  would  han'  out  some  drams  ter 
de  niggers.  De  house-servants  done 
had  egg-nog  when  dey  runned  up 
Christmus  gifing.  Marse  Jeems  had  a 
bung-hole  in  de  whiskey  barrel,  an'  he'd 
teck  a  mighty  cuyous  vial,  solid  heavy 
at  de  bottom,  an'  let  it  down  th'ough 
de  bung-hole  an'  draw  up  de  whiskey. 
Dat  vial  too  little  ter  draw  much  whis- 
key. Nobody  did  n'  get  none  but  spe- 
cial house-niggers.  Dey  did  n' git  mucL 

'All  de  whiskey  Marse  Jeems  ever 
drunk  was  one  mint  julep  once  a  day. 
I  hyeard  him  say  one  day,  "Mint  is  de 
grass  dat  grows  on  de  graves  uv  all 
good  Virginians."  Dat's  what  I  hyeard 
Marse  Jeems  say.  Dat  what  he  tol'  his 
oomp'ny  settin'  up  dar  on  de  gallery. 
Once  eb'ry  day  Marse  Jeems  tuck  one 
mint  julep.  M  his  chillern  runned  to 
him  den,  an'  he  gin  each  one  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  dat  good  julep. 

*  Somehow  I  keeps  on  studyin'  an' 
studyin'  'bout  dem  ole  days.  'Pears  like 
I  kin  set  down  in  Jerushy's  cabin  an' 
see  de  fiddler  fiddlin'.  He  sot  up  on  a 
high  stool  on  top  uv  a  table.  He  de  one 
dat  called  out  de  figgirs  uv  de  dance. 
'Fore  dat,  one  o'  de  niggers  would  step 
out  an'  cut  de  pigeon  wing,  an'  one 
would  give  a  double  shufBe.  All  de  nig- 
gers would  clap  an'  rap  den,  an'  some- 
body would  holler  out,  "Play  'Chicken 
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in  de  bread  tray,*  play  *01e  Firginny 
nuvar  tire,*  play  'Susanna  gal."* 

*De  fiddler  did  n'  pay  no  'tention  ter 
all  dem  callin's-out.  He  de  one  gwine 
call  out.  Den  he'd  stan'  up  a  minute 
an'  holler,  "Time's  a-flyin'.  Choose 
yo'  pardners!  Bow  perlitely!  Dat  de 
way!  S'lute  yo'  pardners!  Swing  cor- 
ners! Cyam*  yo'  hear  de  fiddle  talkin'? 
HaU.  Columbia!  HaUeloo!  Hoi'  yo' 
ban's  up  highfilutin'!  Look  permiskus! 
Dat'sdeway!  Dat'sdeway!  Keep  on 
dancin'!"  An'  dey  sho  did  dance  an' 
promenade,  tel  de  bref  mos'  gin  out. 

'Den  de  fiddler  sho  ter  put  his  fiddle 
down  an*  call  out,  **I  knows  what  you 
wants.  You  wants  some  banjo  music." 
When  de  banjo  started  up,  de  niggers 
'peared  plum  'stracted.  Dat 's  de  music 
for  niggers.  Dey  kin  fling  a  souple  toe 
when  de  bai^o  talkin'  ter  'em.  But  I 
got  rheumatiz  in  my  laig,  an'  I  doan' 
dance  dese  days.  I'd  be  skyeard  ter 
dance  ^,  kaze  I  mought  cross  my 
foots,  an'  den  de  debble'd  cotch  me.  I 
'members  de  song:  "He!  Hi!  Mr.  Deb- 
bie! I  knows  you'ze  at  de  doah.  I 
knows  you'ze  grabblin'  grabble  wid 
yo'  ole  sharp  toe." 

'Here  I  is  studyin'  so  much  'bout  de 
debble  I  mos'  los'  'membrance  uv  all  de 
good  Christmus  vittles.  Up  at  de  house 
de  table  sho'  did  look  scrumshus; 
a  whole  roas*  pig  at  one  eend  uf  de 
'hogany  table,  wid  a  lemon  in  his  mouf 
an'  red  ribbon  on  his  tail.  Dey  had  tur- 
keys too  'pon  top  uv  turkeys,  tame  tur- 
keys an'  wil'  turkeys,  an'  roas'  ducks, 
an'  fried  chickens,  an'  baked  hams,  an' 
mutton  saddles,  an'  venison,  an'  —  O 
Gord  'a'  massey !  dey  had  so  much  good 
vittles  dat  I  ain'  got  de  'membrance  uv 
one  half  uv  all  dat.  Eb'rybody  sho  did 
git  a  fiU-up  wid  good  vittles.  Den  come 
de  de'sert:  drop-cakes,  an'  hole-in-de- 
middle  cakes,  an*  snowball  cakes,  an' 
jelly,  an'  ice-cream,  an'  apples,  an' 
blackberry  cordial,  an'  pork  wine.  All 
de  house-niggers  got  so  much  leavin's 


on  de  white  folks*  plates  dat  dey  was 
stufied  full  as  a  egg. 

'Eb'rybody  down  on  Marse  Jeems's 
plantation  say  dey*d  like  ter  have 
Christmus  all  de  year,  'stid  uv  des*  one 
week.  All  dat  Christmus  day  you 
could  n'  sca'cely  hear  yo'se'f  talk. 
Eb'rybody  wuz  tryin'  to  see  how  much 
noise  dey  could  meek.  De -white  folks, 
up  an*  down  de  plantation,  wuz  firin' 
off  Christmus  guns  fom  sunup  ter  sun- 
down. Dey'd  teck  a  big  hick'nut  tree 
wid  a  nachul  hollow  in  hit,  or  dey'd 
meek  a  hollow.  Den  dey'd  fill  dat  hol- 
low plum-fuU  uv  gunpowder  an'  plug 
hit  up.  When  de  match  wuz  tetched  ter 
de  powder,  you  sho  did  hear  noise. 
Sometimes  dey'd  fill  up  bottles  an'  can- 
isters wid  gimpowder  an'  put  'em  onder 
barrels  an'  hogsheads  an'  set  a  match 
to  'em.  Eb'rybody 'd  holler,  an'  hurrah, 
an'  whoop  eb'ry  time  de  'sploshun  come. 
Dat  de  way  't  wuz  all  day  long. 

'  I  nuvar  did  go  down  ter  de  cow-house 
Christmus  night,  but  I  hear  tell  'bout 
what  gwine-ons  dey  wuz  down  dar. 
Out  in  de  fiel's,  an'  down  in  de  cow- 
house, an'  out  in  de  stables,  all  de  cat- 
tle knowed  when  midnight  come.  Des' 
like  roosters  knows  when  ter  crow. 
When  midnight  come,  all  de  cattle  fell 
down  on  dey  knees  wid  dey  faces  turned 
ter  de  eas'.  Dar  dey  'mained,  clean  till 
daylight.  I  sorry  I  did  n'  go  down  dar 
ter  de  cow-house  an'  see  de  cattle  pray- 
in',  an*  prayin',  an'  prayin'.  Beeistes 
got  a  heap  uv  sense.  Dat  dey  is.  I 
b'leeve  all  de  beastes  is  gwine  ter 
heab'n.  I  sho  do.  Hit  sho 'd  be  mighty 
lonely  up  dar  bedout  any  beastes. 

'Folks  doan'  know  how  ter  hab  good 
Christmus  times  now  like  dey  knowed 
on  Marse  Jeems's  plantation  down  in 
Mis'sippy.  Dem  sho  wuz  good  ole 
Christmus  times,  mun!  Dey  doan* 
know  *bout  good  Christmus  times  up 
hyeah  in  livi'ston.  Dey  ain'  nuvar  Kve 
down  in  Mis'sippy  on  Marse  Je^n8*8 
plantation.' 
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BY  BERTRAND  RUSSELL 


There  is  a  theory  among  Occiden- 
tals that  the  Chinaman  is  inscrutable, 
full  of  secret  thoughts,  and  impossible 
for  us  to  understand.  It  may  be  that  a 
greater  experience  of  China  would  have 
brought  me  to  share  this  opinion;  but  I 
could  see  nothing  to  support  it  during 
the  time  when  I  was  working  in  that 
country.  I  talked  to  the  Chinese  as  I 
should  have  talked  to  English  people, 
and  they  answered  me  much  as  English 
people  would  have  answered  a  Chinese 
whom  they  considered  educated  and 
not  wholly  unintelligent.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  myth  of  the  'subtle  Orien- 
tal': I  am  convinced  that  in  a  game  of 
mutual  deception  an  Englishman  or 
American  can  beat  a  Chinese  nine  times 
out  of  ten.  But  as  many  comparative- 
ly poor  Chinese  have  dealings  with 
rich  white  men,  the  game  is  often  played 
only  on  one  side.  Then,  no  doubt,  the 
white  man  is  deceived  and  swindled; 
but  not  more  than  a  Chinese  mandarin 
would  be  in  London. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
about  the  Chinese  is  their  power  of  se- 
curing the  affection  of  foreigners.  Al- 
most all  Europeans  like  China,  both 
those  who  come  only  as  tourists  and 
those  who  live  there  for  many  years. 
In  spite  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance, 
I  cannot  recall  a  single  Englishman  in 
the  Ear  East  who  liked  the  Japanese 
as  much  as  the  Chinese.  Those  who 
have  lived  long  among  them  tend  to 
acquire  their  outlook  and  their  stand- 
ards. New  arrivals  are  struck  by  ob- 


vious evils:  the  beggars,  the  terrible 
poverty,  the  prevalence  of  disease,  the 
anarchy  and  corruption  in  politics. 
Every  energetic  Westerner  feels  at  first 
a  strong  desire  to  reform  these  evils, 
and  of  course  they  ought  to  be  reformed. 

But  the  Chinese,  even  those  who  are 
the  victims  of  preventable  misfortunes, 
show  a  vast  passive  indifference  to  the 
excitement  of  the  foreigners;  they  wait 
for  it  to  go  off»  like  the  effervescence 
of  soda-water.  And  gradually  strange 
doubts  creep  into  the  mind  of  the  be- 
wildered traveler:  after  a  period  of  in- 
dignation, he  begins  to  doubt  all  the 
maxims  that  he  has  hitherto  accepted 
without  question.  Is  it  really  wise  to  be 
always  guarding  against  future  mis- 
fortune? Is  it  prudent  to  lose  all  en- 
joyment of  the  present  through  think- 
ing of  the  disasters  that  may  come  at 
some  future  date?  Should  our  lives  be 
passed  in  building  a  mansion  that  we 
shall  never  have  leisure  to  inhabit? 

The  Chinaman  answers  these  ques- 
tions in  the  negative,  and  therefore  has 
to  put  up  with  poverty,  disease,  and 
anarchy.  But,  to  compensate  for  these 
evils,  he  has  retained,  as  industrial 
nations  have  not,  the  capacity  for 
civilized  enjoyment,  for  leisure  and 
laughter,  for  pleasure  in  sunshine  and 
philosophical  discourse.  The  China- 
man, of  all  classes,  is  more  laughter- 
loving  than  any  other  race  with  which  I 
am  acquainted;  he  finds  amusement 
in  everything,  and  a  dispute  can  always 
be  softened  by  a  joke. 
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I  remember  one  hot  day,  when  a 
party  of  us  were  crossing  the  hills  in 
chairs.  The  way  was  rough  and  very 
steep,  the  work  for  the  coolies  very  se- 
vere. At  the  highest  point  of  our  jour- 
ney, we  stopped  for  ten  minutes  to  let 
the  men  rest.  Instantly  they  all  sat 
in  a  row,  brought  out  their  pipes,  and 
began  to  laugh  among  themselves  as  if 
they  had  not  a  care  in  the  world.  In 
any  country  that  had  learned  the  vir- 
tue of  forethought,  they  would  have 
devoted  the  moments  to  complaining 
of  the  heat,  in  order  to  increase  their 
tip.  We,  being  Europeans,  spent  the 
time  worrying  whether  the  automobile 
would  be  waiting  for  us  at  the  right 
place.  Well-to-do  Chinese  would  have 
started  a  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
universe  moves  in  cycles  or  progresses 
by  a  rectilinear  motion;  or  they  might 
have  set  to  work  to  consider  whether 
the  truly  virtuous  man  shows  complete 
self-abnegation,  or  may,  on  occasion, 
consider  his  own  interest. 

One  comes  across  white  men  occa> 
sionally  who  suffer  under  the  delusion 
that  China  is  not  a  civilized  country. 
Such  men  have  quite  forgotten  what 
constitutes  civilization.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  no  trams  in  Peking,  and  that 
the  electric  light  is  poor.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  places  full  of  beauty,  which 
Europeans  itch  to  make  hideous  by 
digging  up  coal.  It  is  true  that  the  edu- 
cated Chinaman  is  better  at  writing 
poetry  than  at  remembering  the  sort 
of  facts  which  can  be  looked  up  in 
Whitaker*s  Almanac.  A  European,  in 
recommending  a  place  of  residence, 
will  tell  you  that  it  has  a  good  train-ser- 
vice; the  best  quality  he  can  conceive 
in  any  place  is  that  it  should  be  easy  to 
get  away  from.  But  a  Chinaman  will 
tell  you  nothing  about  the  trains;  if 
you  ask,  he  will  tell  you  wrong.  What 
he  tells  you  is  that  there  is  a  palace  built 
by  an  ancient  emperor,  and  a  retreat  in 
a  lake  for  scholars  weary  of  the  world. 


founded  by  a  famous  poet  of  the  Tang 
dynasty.  It  is  this  outlook  that  strikes 
the  Westerner  as  barbaric. 

The  Chinese,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  have  an  imperturbable  quiet 
dignity,  which  is  usually  not  destroyed, 
even  by  a  European  education.  They 
are  not  self-assertive,  either  individ- 
ually or  nationally;  their  pride  is  too 
profound  for  self-assertion.  They  admit 
China's  military  weakness  in  compar- 
ison with  foreign  powers,  but  they  do 
not  consider  efficiency  in  homicide 
the  most  important  quality  in  a  man 
or  a  nation.  I  think  that  at  bottom 
they  almost  all  believe  that  China  is 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  world,  and 
has  the  finest  civilization.  A  Western- 
er cannot  be  expected  to  accept  this 
view,  because  it  is  based  on  traditions 
utterly  different  from  his  own.  But 
gradually  one  comes  to  feel  that  it  is, 
at  any  rate,  not  an  absurd  view;  that 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  logical  outcome  of  a 
self-consistent  standard  of  values.  The 
typical  Westerner  wishes  to  be  the 
cause  of  as  many  changes  as  possible  in 
his  environment;  the  typical  Chinaman 
wishes  to  enjoy  as  much  and  as  delicate- 
ly as  possible.  This  difference  is  at  the 
bottom  of  most  of  the  contrast  between 
China  and  the  English-speaking  world. 

We  in  the  West  make  a  fedsh  of 
*  progress,'  which  is  the  ethical  camou- 
fkge  of  the  desire  to  be  the  cause  of 
changes.  If  we  are  asked,  for  instance, 
whether  machinery  has  really  improved 
the  world,  the  question  strikes  us  as  fool- 
ish: it  has  brought  great  changes,  and 
therefore  great  'progress.'  What  we 
believe  to  be  a  love  of  progress  is  really, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  love  of  power, 
an  enjoyment  of  the  feeling  that  by 
our  fiat  we  can  make  things  different. 
For  the  sake  of  this  pleasure,  a  young 
American  will  work  so  hard  that,  by  the 
time  he  has  acquired  his  millions,  he 
has  become  a  victim  of  dyspepsia,  com- 
pelled to  live  on  toast  and  water,  and  to 
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be  a  mere  spectator  of  the  feasts  that 
he  offers  to  his  guests.  But  he  consoles 
himself  with  the  thought  that  he  can 
control  politics,  and  provoke  or  pre- 
vent wars  ais  may  suit  his  investments. 
It  is  this  temperament  that  makes 
Western  nations  *  progressive.' 

n 

There  are,  of  course,  ambitious  men 
in  China,  but  they  are  less  common 
than  among  ourselves.  And  their  am- 
bition takes  a  different  form  —  not  a 
better  form,  but  one  produced  by  the 
preference  of  enjoyment  to  power.  It 
is  a  natural  result  of  this  preference 
that  avarice  is  a  widespread  failing  of 
the  Chinese.  Money  brings  the  means 
of  enjoyment,  therefore  money  is  pas- 
sionately desired.  With  us,  money  is  de- 
sired chiefly  as  a  means  to  power;  politi- 
cians, who  can  acquire  power  without 
much  money,  are  often  content  to  re- 
main poor.  In  China,  the  iucAixn^  (mili- 
tary governors),  who  have  the  real 
power,  almost  always  use  it  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  amassing  a  fortune.  Their 
object  is  to  escape  to  Japan  at  a  suitable 
moment,  with  sufficient  plunder  to  en- 
able them  to  enjoy  life  quietly  for  the 
rest  of  their  days.  The  fact  that  in  es- 
caping they  lose  power  does  not  trouble 
them  in  the  least.  It  is,  of  course,  ob- 
vious that  such  politicians,  who  spread 
only  devastation  in  the  provinces  com- 
mitted to  their  care,  are  far  less  harmful 
to  the  world  than  our  own,  who  ruin 
whole  continents  in  order  to  win  an 
election  campaign. 

The  corruption  and  anarchy  in  Chi- 
nese politics  do  much  less  harm  than 
one  would  be  inclined  to  expect.  But 
for  the  predatory  desires  of  the  Great 
Powers, — especially  Japan, — the  harm 
would  be  much  less  than  is  done  by 
our  own  *  efficient'  governments.  Nine 
tenths  of  the  activities  of  a  modem 
government  are  harmful;  therefore,  the 


worse  they  are  performed,  the  better. 
In  China,  where  the  government  is  lazy, 
corrupt,  and  stupid,  there  is  a  degree 
of  individual  liberty  which  has  been 
wholly  lost  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  laws  are  just  as  bad  as  elsewhere : 
occasionally,  under  foreign  pressure,  a 
man  is  imprisoned  for  Bolshevist  prop- 
aganda, just  as  he  might  be  in  England 
or  America.  But  this  is  quite  exception- 
al; as  a  rule,  in  practice,  there  is  very 
little  interference  with  free  speech  and  a 
free  press.  The  individual  does  not  feel 
obliged  to  follow  the  herd,  as  he  has  in 
Europe  since  1014,  and  in  America 
since  1017.  Men  still  think  for  them- 
selves, and  are  not  afraid  to  announce 
the  conclusions  at  which  they  arrive. 
Individualism  has  perished  in  the  West, 
but  in  China  it  survives,  for  good  as 
well  as  for  evil.  Self-respect  and  person- 
al dignity  are  possible  for  every  coolie 
in  China,  to  a  degree  which  is,  among 
ourselves,  possible  only  for  a  few  lead- 
ing financiers. 

The  business  of  *  saving  face,'  which 
often  strikes  foreigners  in  China  as 
ludicrous,  is  only  the  carrying  out  of 
respect  for  personal  dignity  in  the 
sphere  of  social  manners.  Everybody 
hieis  *  face,'  even  the  humblest  beggar; 
there  are  humiliations  that  you  must 
not  inflict  upon  him,  if  you  are  not  to 
outrage  the  Chinese  ethical  code.  If 
you  speak  to  a  Chinaman  in  a  way 
that  transgresses  the  code,  he  will  laugh, 
because  your  words  must  be  taken  as 
spoken  in  jest  if  they  are  not  to  consti- 
tute an  offense. 

Once  I  thought  that  the  students  to 
whom  I  was  lecturing  were  not  as  in- 
dustrious as  they  might  be,  and  I  told 
them  so  in  just  the  same  words  that  I 
should  have  used  to  English  students  in 
the  same  circumstances.  But  I  soon 
found  I  was  making  a  mistake.  They 
all  laughed  uneasily,  which  surprised 
me  until  I  saw  the  reason.  Chinese  life, 
even  among  the  most  modernised, .  is 
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far  more  polite  than  anything  to  which 
we  are  accustomed.  This,  of  course,  in- 
terferes with  efficiency,  and  also  (what 
is  more  serious)  with  sincerity  and 
truth  in  personal  relations.  If  I  were 
Chinese,  I  should  wish  to  see  it  mitiga- 
ted. But  to  those  who  suffer  from  the 
brutalities  of  the  West,  Chinese  urbani- 
ty is  very  restful.  Whether  on  the  bal- 
ance it  is  better  or  worse  than  our 
frankness,  I  shall  not  venture  to  decide. 

The  Chinese  remind  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  their  love  of  compromise  and  in 
their  habit  of  bowing  to  public  opin- 
ion. Seldom  is  a  conflict  pushed  to 
its  ultimate  brutal  issue.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  Manchu  Emperor  may  be 
taken  as  a  case  in  point.  When  a  West- 
em  country  becomes  a  republic,  it  is 
customary  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
deposed  monarch,  or  at  least  to  cause 
him  to  flee  the  country.  But  the  Chinese 
have  left  the  Emperor  his  title,  his 
beautiful  palace,  his  troops  of  eunuchs, 
and  an  income  of  seversJ  million  dol- 
lars a  year.  He  is  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
living  peaceably  in  the  Forbidden  City. 
Once,  in  the  course  of  a  civil  war,  he 
was  nominally  restored  to  power  for  a 
few  weeks;  but  he  was  deposed  again, 
without  being  in  any  way  punished  for 
the  use  to  which  he  had  been  put. 

Public  opinion  is  a  very  real  force  in 
China,  when  it  can  be  roused.  It  was, 
by  all  accounts,  mainly  responsible  for 
the  downfall  of  the  An  Pu  party  in  the 
sununer  of  1920.  This  party  was  pro- 
Japanese,  and  was  accepting  loans  from 
Japan.  Hatred  of  Japan  is  the  strong- 
est and  most  widespread  of  political 
passions  in  China,  and  it  was  stirred  up 
by  the  students  in  fiery  orations.  The 
An  Fu  party  had,  at  first,  a  great  pre- 
ponderance of  military  strength;  but 
their  soldiers  walked  away  when  they 
came  to  understand  the  cause  for  which 
they  were  expected  to  fight.  In  the 
end,  the  opponents  of  the  An  Fu  party 
were  able  to  enter  Peking  and  change 


the  government  almost  without  firing  a 
shot. 

The  same  influence  of  public  opinion 
was  decisive  in  the  teachers'  strike, 
which  was  on  the  point  of  b^ing  settled 
when  I  left  Peking.  The  Government, 
which  is  always  impecunious,  owing  to 
corruption,  had  left  its  teachers  unpaid 
for  many  months.  At  last,  they  struck 
to  enforce  payment,  and  went  on  a 
peaceful  deputation  to  the  Govern- 
ment, accompanied  by  many  students. 
There  was  a  clash  with  the  soldiers  and 
police,  and  many  teachers  and  students 
were  more  or  less  severely  wounded. 
This  led  to  a  terrific  outcry,  because  the 
love  of  education  in  China  is  profound 
and  widespread.  The  newspapers 
clamored  for  revolution.  The  Govern- 
ment had  just  spent  nine  million  dol- 
lars in  corrupt  payments  to  three 
teachers  who  had  descended  upon  the 
capital  to  extort  blackmail.  It  could 
not  find  any  colorable  pretext  for  re- 
fusing the  few  hundred  thousands  re- 
quired by  the  teachers,  and  it  capitula^ 
ted  in  panic.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
Anglo-Saxon  country  where  the  inter- 
ests of  teachers  would  have  roused  the 
same  degree  of  public  feeling. 

Nothing  astonishes  a  European  more 
in  the  Chinese  than  their  patience. 
The  educated  Chinese  are  well  aware 
of  the  foreign  menace.  They  realize 
acutely  what  the  Japanese  have  done 
in  Manchuria  and  Slmntung.  They  are 
aware  that  the  English  in  Hong  Kong 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  bring  to 
naught  the  Canton  attempt  to  intro- 
duce good  government  in  the  South. 
They  know  that  all  the  great  powers, 
without  exception,  look  with  greedy 
eyes  upon  the  undeveloped  resources 
of  their  country,  especially  its  coal  and 
iron.  They  have  before  them  the  ex- 
ample of  Japan,  which,  by  developing  a 
brutal  militarism,  a  cast-iron  discipline^ 
and  a  new  reactionary  religicHi^ 
succeeded  in  holding  at  bay  Atti 
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lusts  of  'civilized'  industrialists.  Yet 
they  neither  copy  Japan  nor  submit 
tamely  to  foreign  domination.  They 
think,  not  in  decades,  but  in  centuries. 
They  have  been  conquered  before,  first 
by  die  Tartars  and  then  by  the  Man- 
chus.  But  in  both  cases  they  absorbed 
their  conquerors.  Chinese  civilization 
persisted,  unchanged;  and  after  a  few 
generations  the  invaders  became  more 
Chinese  than  their  subjects. 

Manchuria  is  a  rather  empty  country, 
with  abundant  room  for  colonization. 
The  Japanese  assert  that  they  need 
colonies  for  their  surplus  population, 
yet  the  Chinese  inunigrants  into  Man- 
churia exceed  the  Japanese  a  hundred- 
fold. Whatever  may  be  the  temporary 
political  status  of  Manchuria,  it  will 
remain  a  part  of  Chinese  civilization, 
and  can  be  recovered  whenever  Japan 
happens  to  be  in  difficulties.  The 
Chinese  derive  such  strength  from  their 
four  hundred  millions,  the  toughness  of 
their  national  customs,  their  power  of 
passive  resistance,  and  their  unrivaled 
national  cohesiveness,  —  in  spite  of 
the  civil  wars,  which  merely  ruffle  the 
surface,  —  that  they  can  afford  to  de- 
spise military  methods,  and  to  wait  till 
the  feverish  energy  of  their  oppressors 
shall  have  exhausted  itself  in  interne- 
cine combats. 

China  is  much  less  a  political  entity 
than  a  civilization  —  the  only  one  that 
has  survived  from  ancient  t^imes.  Since 
the  days  of  Confucius,  the  Egyptian, 
Babylonian,  Persian,  Macedonian,  and 
Roman  empires  have  perished;  but  Chi- 
na has  persisted  through  a  continuous 
evolution.  There  have  been  foreign  in-* 
fluences  —  first  Buddhism,  and  now 
Western  science.  But  Buddhism  did 
not  turn  the  Chinese  into  Indians,  and 
Western  science  will  not  turn  them  into 
Europeans.  I  have  met  men  in  China 
who  knew  as  much  of  Western  learning 
as  any  professor  among  ourselves;  yet 
they  had  not  been  thrown  off  their 


balance,  or  lost  touch  with  their  own 
people.  What  is  bad  in  the  West  —  its 
brutality,  its  restlessness,  its  readiness 
to  oppress  the  weak,  its  preoccupation 
with  purely  material  aims  —  they  see 
to  be  bad,  and  do  not  wish  to  adopt. 
What  is  good,  especially  its  science, 
they  do  wish  to  adopt. 

The  old  indigenous  culture  of  China 
has  become  rather  dead;  its  art  and 
literature  are  not  what  they  were,  and 
Confucius  does  not  satisfy  the  spiritual 
needs  of  a  modem  man,  even  if  he  is 
Chinese.  The  Chinese  who  have  had  a 
European  or  American  education  real- 
ize that  a  new  element  is  needed  to 
vitalize  native  traditions,  and  they 
look  to  our  civilization  to  supply  it. 
But  they  do  not  wish  to  construct  a 
civilization  just  like  ours;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  thb  that  the  best  hope  lies.  If 
they  are  not  goaded  into  militarism, 
they  may  produce  a  genuinely  new 
civilization,  better  than  any  that  we  in 
the  West  have  been  able  to  create. 

m 

So  far,  I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  the 
good  sides  of  the  Chinese  character; 
but,  of  course,  China,  like  every  other 
nation,  has  its  bad  sides  also.  It  is  dis- 
agreeable to  me  to  speak  of  these,  as 
I  experienced  so  much  courtesy  and 
real  kindness  from  the  Chinese,  that  I 
should  prefer  to  say  only  nice  things 
about  them.  But  for  the  sake  of  China, 
as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  truth,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  conceal  what  is  less  ad- 
mirable. I  will  only  ask  the  reader  to 
remember  that,  in  the  balance,  I  think 
the  Chinese  one  of  the  best  nations  I 
have  come  across,  and  am  prepared  to 
draw  up  a  graver  indictment  against 
every  one  of  the  great  powers. 

Shortly  before  I  left  China,  an  emi- 
nent Chinese  writer  pressed  me  to  say 
what  I  considered  the  chief  defects  of 
the  Chinese.  With  some  reluctance,  I 
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mentioned  three:  avarice,  cowardice, 
and  callousness.  Strange  to  say,  my 
interlocutor,  instead  of  getting  angry, 
admitted  the  justice  of  my  criticism, 
and  proceeded  to  discuss  possible  reme- 
dies. This  is  a  sample  of  the  intellectual 
integrity  which  is  one  of  China's  greats 
est  virtues. 

The  callousness  of  the  Chinese  is 
bound  to  strike  every  Anglo-Saxon. 
They  have  none  of  that  humanitarian 
impulse  which  leads  us  to  devote  one 
per  cent  of  our  energy  to  mitigating  the 
•evils  wrought  by  the  other  ninety-nine 
per  cent.  For  instance,  we  have  been 
forbidding  the  Austrians  to  join  with 
Germany,  to  emigrate,  or  to  obtain  the 
raw  materials  of  industry.  Therefore 
the  Viennese  have  starved,  except  those 
whom  it  has  pleased  us  to  keep  alive, 
from  philanthropy.  The  Chinese  would 
not  have  had  the  energy  to  starve  the 
Viennese,  or  the  philanthropy  to  keep 
some  of  them  alive.  While  I  was  in 
China,  millions  were  dying  of  famine; 
men  sold  their  children  into  slavery  for 
a  few  dollars,  and  killed  them  if  this 
sum  was  unobtainable.  Much  was  done 
by  white  men  to  relieve  the  famine,  but 
very  little  by  the  Chinese,  and  that 
little  vitiated  by  corruption.  It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  the  efforts  of  the 
white  men  were  more  effective  in  sooth- 
ing their  own  consciences  than  in  helping 
the  Chinese.  So  long  as  the  present 
birth-rate  and  the  present  methods  of 
agriculture  persist,  famines  are  bound 
to  occur  periodically;  and  those  whom 
philanthropy  keeps  alive  through  one 
famine  are  only  too  likely  to  perish  in 
the  next. 

Famines  in  China  can  be  permanent- 
ly cured  only  by  better  methods  of  ag- 
riculture combined  with  emigration  or 
birth-control  on  a  large  scale.  Educa- 
ted Chinese  realize  this,  and  it  makes 
them  indifferent  to  efforts  to  keep  the 
present  victims  alive.  A  great  deal  of 
Chinese  callousness  has  a  similar  ex- 


planation, and  is  due  to  perception  of 
the  vastness  of  the  problems  involved. 
But  there  remains  a  residue  which  can- 
not be  so  explained.  If  a  dog  is  run  over 
by  an  automobile  and  seriously  hurt, 
nine  out  of  ten  passers-by  will  stop  to 
laugh  at  the  poor  brute's  howls.  The 
spectacle  of  suffering  does  not  of  itself 
rouse  any  sympathetic  pain  in  the  aver- 
age Chinaman;  in  fact,  he  seems  to  find 
it  mildly  agreeable.  Their  history,  and 
their  penal  code  before  the  revolution 
of  1911,  show  that  they  are  by  no  means 
destitute  of  the  impulse  of  active  cru- 
elty; but  of  this  I  did  not  myself  come 
across  any  instances.  And  it  must  be 
said  that  active  cruelty  is  practised  by 
all  the  great  nations,  to  an  extent  con- 
cealed from  us  only  by  our  hypocrisy. 

Cowardice  is  prima  fade  a  fault  of  the 
Chinese;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
are  really  lacking  in  courage.  It  b  true 
that,  in  battles  between  rival  tuchuns, 
both  sides  run  away,  and  victory  rests 
with  the  side  that  first  discovers  the  flight 
of  the  other.  But  this  proves  only  that 
the  Chinese  soldier  is  a  rational  man. 
No  cause  of  any  importance  is  involved, 
and  the  armies  consist  of  mere  merce- 
naries. When  there  is  a  serious  issue, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Tai-Ping  rebel- 
lion, the  Chinese  are  said  to  fight  well, 
particularly  if  they  have  good  officers. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  think  that,  in 
comparison  with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
French,  or  the  Germans,  the  Chinese 
can  be  considered  a  courageous  people, 
except  in  the  matter  of  passive  endur- 
ance. They  will  endure  torture,  and 
even  death,  for  motives  which  men  of 
more  pugnacious  races  would  find  in- 
sufficient —  for  example,  to  conceal  the 
hiding-place  of  stolen  plunder.  In  spite 
of  their  comparative  lack  of  active  cour- 
age, they  have  less  fe^^  of  death  than 
we  have,  as  is  shown  by  their  readiness 
to  commit  suicide. 

Avarice  is,  I  should  say,  the  gravest 
defect  of  the  Chinese.  Life  is  hardt  aaiA 
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money  is  not  easily  obtained.  For  the 
sake  of  money,  all  except  a  very  few 
foreign-educated  Chinese  will  be  guilty 
of  corruption.  For  the  sake  of  a  few 
pence,  almost  any  coolie  will  run  an 
imminent  risk  of  death.  The  difficulty 
of  combating  Japan  has  arisen  mainly 
from  the  fact  that  hardly  any  Chinese 
politician  can  resist  Japanese  bribes. 
I  think  this  defect  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that,  for  many  ages,  an  honest 
living  has  been  hard  to  get;  in  which 
case  it  will  be  lessened  as  economic  con- 
ditions improve.  I  doubt  if  it  is  any 
worse  now  in  China  than  it  was  in  Eu- 
rope in  the  eighteenth  century.  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  Chinese  general  more 
corrupt  than  Marlborough,  or  of  any 
politician  more  corrupt  than  Cardinal 
Dubois.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  likely 
that  changed  industrial  conditions  will 
make  the  Chinese  as  honest  as  we  are 
—  which  is  not  sa3ring  much. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  Chinese 
as  they  are  in  ordinary  life,  when  they 
appear  as  men  of  active  and  skeptical 
intelligence,  but  of  somewhat  sluggish 
passions.  There  is,  however,  another 
side  to  them:  they  are  capable  of 'wild 
excitement,  often  of  a  collective  kind. 
I  saw  little  of  this  myself,  but  there 
can  be  no  dpubt  of  the  fact.  The  Box- 
er rising  was  a  case  in  point,  and  one 
which  particularly  affected  Europeans. 
But  their  history  is  full  of  more  or  less 
analogous  disturbances.  It  is  this  ele- 
ment in  their  character  that  makes 
them  incalculable,  and  makes  it  im- 
possible even  to  guess  at  their  future. 
One  can  imagine  a  section  of  them  be- 
coming fanatically  Bolshevist,  or  anti- 
Japanese,  or  Christian,  or  devoted  to 


some  leader  who  would  ultimately  de- 
clare himself  Emperor.  I  suppose  it  is 
this  element  in  their  character  that 
makes  them,  in  spite  of  their  habitual 
caution,  the  most  reckless  gamblers  in 
the  world.  And  many  emperors  have 
lost  their  thrones  through  the  force  of 
romantic  love,  although  romantic  love 
is  far  more  despised  than  it  is  in  the 
West. 

To  sum  up  the  Chinese  character 
is  not  easy.  Much  of  what  strikes  the 
foreigner  is  due  merely  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  preserved  an  ancient  civili- 
zation which  is  not  industrial.  All  this 
is  likely  to  pass  away,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  Japanese,  European,  and  Ainer- 
ican  financiers.  Their  art  is  already 
perishing,  and  being  replaced  by  crude 
imitations  of  second-rate  European  pic- 
tures. Most  of  the  Chinese  who  have 
had  a  European  education  are  quite  in- 
capable of  seeing  any  beauty  in  native 
painting,  and  merely  observe  contempt- 
uously that  it  does  not  obey  the  laws  of 
perspective. 

The  obvious  charm  which  the  tour- 
ist finds  in  China  cannot  be  preserved; 
it  must  perish  at  the  touch  of  indus- 
trialism. But  perhaps  something  may 
be  preserved,  something  of  the  ethical 
qualities  in  which  China  is  supreme, 
and  which  the  modem  world  most  des- 
perately needs.  Among  these  qualities 
I  place  first  the  pacific  temper,  which 
seeks  to  settle  disputes  on  grounds  of 
justice  rather  than  by  force.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  West  will  allow 
this  temper  to  persist,  or  will  force  it  to 
give  place,  in  self-defense,  to  a  frantic 
militarism  like  that  to  which  Japan  has 
been  driven. 
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Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  asked  to 
lecture  on  Shakespeare's  heroines  in  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  which  I  had 
gained  of  their  character  through  im- 
personating them  on  the  stage,  I  won- 
dered if  it  were  possible  to  find  any- 
thing to  say  that  had  not  been  said 
before.  *  If  nothing  is,  that  has  not  been 
before,  how  are  our  brains  beguiled!' 
However,  I  found  out,  when  I  applied 
myself  to  the  task,  that  even  Shake- 
speare, about  whom  hundreds  of  books 
have  been  written,  has  a  little  of  the 
unknown.  For  years  it  was  my  trade 
to  find  out,  not  what  he  had  been  to 
others,  but  what  he  was  to  me,  and  to 
make  that  visible  in  my  acting.  It  was 
easier  to  describe  what  I  saw  through 
my  own  medium,  than  through  one  for 
which  I  have  had  no  training;  but  I  am 
glad  that  I  tried,  because  it  meant  more 
study  of  the  plays,  and  so,  more  delight- 
ful experiences. 

In  the  course  of  this  study  for  my 
lectures  on  the  women  in  Shakespeare, 
I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  letters 
in  his  plays  have  never  had  their  due. 
Little  volumes  of  the  songs  have  been 
published;  jewels  of  wit  and  wisdom 
have  been  taken  out  of  their  setting  and 
reset  in  birthday  books,  calendars,  and 
the  rest;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
no  separate  collection  of  the  letters. 
I  found,  when  I  read  them  aloud,  that 
they  were  wonderful  letters,  and  worth 
talking  about  on  their  merits.  *I 
should  like  to  talk  about  them  as  well  as 
the  heroines,'  I  said.  'But  there  are  so 
few,'  the  friend,  to  whom  I  suggested 
them  as  a  subject  for  a  catuterie,  ob- 
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jected.  *I  can't  remember  any  myself 
beyond  those  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice^ 
and  As  You  Like  It:  'That's  splendid!' 
I  thought.  'If  you,  who  are  not  at  all 
ignorant,  can't  do  better  than  that, 
there  must  be  himdreds  to  whom  it  will 
be  a  surprise  to  learn  that  there  are 
thirty  letters,  and  all  good  ones!' 

There  is  all  the  more  reason  for  giv- 
ing them  our  attention  because  they 
are  the  only  letters  written  by  Shake- 
speare that  have  survived.  I  doubt 
whether,  as  a  man,  he  was  a  good  cor- 
respondent. He  crowded  his  great 
life's  work,  which  has  made  England 
more  honored  throughout  the  world 
than  the  achievements  of  her  great 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  statesmen,  into  a 
score  of  years.  He  did  not  begin  his 
career  as  a  youthful  prodigy,  and  he 
died  when  he  was  fifty-two.  What  with 
adapting  plays,  creating  them,  re- 
touching them  at  rehearsal,  writing 
sonnets,  acting,  managing  companies 
of  actors,  and  having  a  good  time  with 
his  friends,  he  could  not  have  had  much 
leisure  for  pouring  out  his  soul  in  let^ 
ters.  The  man  who  does  that  is,  as  a 
rule,  an  idle  man,  and  Shakespeare,  I 
feel  sure,  was  always  busy. 

People  often  say  we  have  no  author- 
ity for  talking  about  Shakespeare  as 
a  man  at  all.  What  do  we  know  for 
certain  about  his  life?  But  I  quite 
agree  with  Georg  Brandes  (my  favorite 
Shakespearean  scholar)  that,  given  the 
possession  of  forty-five  important  works 
by  any  man,  it  is  entirely  owr  own  fault 
if  we  know  nothing  about  him.  But 
perhaps  these  works  are  not  by  Shab^- 
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speare,  but  by  a  syndicate,  or  by  some 
fellow  who  took  his  namef  Why  should 
we  pursue  these  tiresome  theories?  I 
wish  we  had  just  one  authentic  letter 
of  Shakespeare's  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
Otherwise,  I  should  be  glad  that  he  left 
none  behind  for  posterity  to  thumb.  I 
don't  like  reading  the  private  letters 
of  a  great  man.  Print  is  so  merciless. 
Many  things  pass  in  hand-writing, 
which  print  *  shows  up.'  Print  is  so  im- 
pertinent —  flinging  open  the  door  of  a 
little  room,  where,  perhaps,  two  lovers 
are  communing,  and  saying  to  the  pub- 
lic, *Have  a  look  at  them  —  these  great 
people  in  love!  You  see  they  are  just  as 
silly  as  little  people.'  The  Browning 
letters  —  ought  they  ever  to  have  been 
published?  The  Sonnets  from  the  Portu^ 
guese  gave  us  the  picture  of  a  great  love. 
The  letters  were  like  an  anatomical  dis- 
section of  it. 

Now  these  letters  in  Shakespeare's 
plays  were  meant  for  the  public  ear  — 
invented  to  please  it;  so  we  can  examine 
them  with  a  clear  conscience.  Yet  they 
are  true  to  life.  We  can  learn  from  them 
how  the  man  of  action  writes  a  letter, 
and  how  the  poet  writes  a  letter.  We 
can  learn  that,  when  people  are  in  love, 
theyall  use  the  same  language.  Whether 
they  are  stupid  or  clever,  they  employ 
the  same  phrases.  'I  love  you,'  writes 
the  man  of  genius  —  and  *I  love  you,' 
writes  the  fool.  Hamlet  b^ins  his  let- 
ter to  Ophelia  in  the  conventional 
rhymes  which  were  fashionable  with 
Elizabethan  gallants: — 

*To  the  celestial  and  my  soul's  idol, 
the  most  beautified  Ophelia'  — ' In  her 
excellent  white  bosom,  these,'  and  so  on. 

'Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire. 
Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move^ 

Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar. 
But  never  doubt  I  love.' 

So  far  he  writes  in  his  character  of 
*the  glass  of  fashion.'  But  he  does  not 
like  the  artificial  style  and  soon  aban- 
dons it  for  simple,  earnest  prose:  — 


0  DEAR  Ophelia,  I  am  ill  at  these  num- 
bers. I  have  not  art  to  reckon  my  groans; 
but  that  I  love  thee  best,  O  most  best,  be- 
lieve it.    Adieu. 

Thine  evermore,  most  dear  lady. 
Whilst  this  machine  b  to  him, 
Hamlet. 

Is  this  a  sincere  love-letter?  Was 
Hamlet  ever  in  love  with  Ophelia?  I 
think  he  was,  and  found  it  hard  to  put 
her  out  of  his  life.  At  the  very  moment 
when  the  revelation  of  his  mother's  in- 
fidelity had  made  him  cynical  about 
woman's  virtue,  this  girl  acts  in  a  way 
that  fills  him  with  suspicion.  She  hands 
his  letters  to  her  father,  allows  herself 
to  be  made  a  tool.  His  conclusion  is: 
'  You  are  like  my  mother;  you  could  act 
asshedid.'  But  he  loved  her  all  the  same. 

1  loved  Ophdia.    Forty  thousand  brothers 
G>uld  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love. 
Make  up  my  sum. 

Proteus,  in  The  Two  Oentlemen  of 
Veronoy  is  one  of  those  professional 
lovers  who  are  never  in  love  and  never 
out  of  it.  I  can  imagine  him  reeling 
ofi*  love-letters  with  consununate  ease, 
not  caring  much  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  so  long  as  they  contained 
enough  beautiful  epithets  to  satisfy 
hint!  Of  his  letter  to  Julia  we  hear  only 
fragments:  'Kind  Julia';  'love-wound- 
ed Proteus';  *poor  forlorn  Proteus'; 
'passionate  Proteus'  —  more  of  Pro- 
teus than  of  Julia,  you  see!  —  for  Julia, 
like  many  another  woman,  has,  for  the 
sake  of  her  self-respect,  torn  up  the  let- 
ter that  she  b  burning  to  read!  She 
pieces  the  torn  bits  together,  but  these 
incoherent  exclamations  are  all  that  her 
pride  has  left  l^ble.  Proteus's  letter 
to  Silvia  we  hear  complete.  It  is  in  the 
fashionable  rhyme,  affected,  insincere, 
but  quite  pretty. 

My  thoughts  do  harbour  with  my  Sflvia  ni^tly. 
And  slaves  they  are  to  me  that  send  them  fly- 
ing: 
O,  could  their  master  come  and  go  as  lightly, 
Himsdf  would  lodge  where  senseless  they  are 
lying! 
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My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pme  bosom  rest  them. 
While  I,  their  King,  that  hither  them  impor- 
tune. 
Do  curse  the  grace  that  with  such  grace  hath 
blessed  them. 
Because  myself  do  want  my  servants*  fortune. 
I  curae  myself,  for  they  are  sent  by  me, 
Tliat  they  should  harbour  where  their  lord  would 
be. 

Silvia,  this  night  I  will  enfranchise  thee. 

How  this  letter-writer  ei^oyed  play- 
ing with  words!  And  how  difTerent  this 
skill  at  pat-ball  from  the  profound  feel- 
ing in  the  letter  from  Antonio  to  Bas- 
sanio  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice!  Hear 
how  a  man,  deeply  moved,  writes  to  the 
friend  he  loves. 

Sweet  Bassanio,  —  My  ships  have  all 
miscarried,  my  creditors  grow  cruel,  my 
estate  is  very  low,  my  bond  to  the  Jew  is 
forfeit,  and  since  in  paying  it,  it  is  impossi- 
ble I  should  live,  all  debts  are  cleared  be- 
tween you  and  I,  if  I  might  but  see  you 
at  my  death.  Notwithstanding,  use  your 
pleasure.  If  your  love  do  not  persuade  you 
to  come,  let  not  my  letter. 

To  my  mind,  in  this  letter  himoan 
love  at  its  greatest  finds  expression. 
This  love  has  all  the  tenderness  of  a 
woman's  love:  'Sweet  Bassanio!'  the 
trustfulness  of  a  child's  'I  have  only  to 
tell  him  and  he  will  help  me';  the  gener- 
osity and  manliness  of  a  true  friend's 
*  Don't  feel  that  you  owe  me  anything. 
It's  all  right,  but  I  would  like  to  see 
you  and  grasp  your  hand';  the  unself- 
ishness with  which  wives  and  mothers 
love:  *You  mustn't  think  of  coming 
all  the  same,  if  it  puts  you  out.'  Of  all 
the  letters  in  the  plays,  this  one  of 
Antonio's  is  my  favorite. 

Our  manner  of  expression  is  deter- 
mined by  the  age  in  which  we  live,  but 
in  this  letter  it  is  the  thing  expressed 
that  seems  to  have  changed.  It  is  im- 
possible to  study  Shakespeare's  plays 
closely  without  noticing  that  to  him 
friendship  was  perhaps  the  most  sacred 
of  all  human  relations.  Valentine  ofiers 
to  sacrifice  Silvia  to  Proteus.  Bassanio 


says  that  his  wife  matters  less  to  him 
than  the  life  of  his  friend.  ToanEliza^ 
bethan  audience  this  exaltation  of 
friendship  did  not  seem  strange.  Two 
of  Shakespeare's  comrades,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  lived  together  'on  the 
Bankside,  not  far  from  the  playhouse,' 
and  had  the  same  'clothes  and  cloak 
between  them';  and  there  were  many 
such  all-sufficing  friendships.  That  at- 
tractive old  sinner,  John  Falstaff,  was 
cut  to  the  heart  when  his  friend  Prince 
Hal  publicly  denounced  him.  Hisafiec- 
tion  for  young  Harry  is  a  lovable  trait 
in  his  character;  and  who  does  not  fed 
sorry  for  him,  worthless  old  waster  as 
he  is,  when  the  Prince  answers  his, 
'God  save  thee  my  sweet  boy,*  with  'I 
know  thee  not,  old  man;  fall  to  thy 
prayers'?  But  when  Faktafi*  wrote  the 
following  letter,  Harry  was  still  unre- 
formed  and  friendly:  — 

Sir  John  Falstaff,  knight,  to  the  son  of 
the  King  nearest  his  father,  Habby  Pbincb 
OF  Wales,  greeting:  — 

I  will  imitate  the  honourable  Romans  in 
brevity.  I  commend  me  to  thee,  I  commend 
thee,  and  I  leave  thee.  Be  not  too  familiar 
with  Poins;  for  he  misuflfs  thy  favours  so 
much,  that  he  swears  thou  art  to  marry  his 
sister  Nell.  Repent  at  idle  times  as  thou 
mayest;  and  so,  farewell. 

Thine  by  yea  and  no,  which  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  as  thou  usest  him.  Jack  Falstaff 
with  my  familiars,  John  with  my  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  Sir  John  with  idl  Euiope. 

When  we  meet  Sir  John  again  in  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  —  in  which 
play  Shakespeare  had  to  bring  him  out 
of  his  grave,  'by  request,'  because  he 
was  so  popular  in  the  theatre  that  audi- 
ences wanted  to  see  him  in  another  play, 
—  his  wit  is  not  quite  so  bright,  but  his 
epistolary  style  is  much  the  same.  You 
may  remember  that  he  writes  two  lov^ 
letters,  word  for  word  the  same,  to  two 
women  living  in  the  same  town,  who. 
as  he  must  have  known,  met  often 
and  exchanged  confidences.  Thisafene 
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shows  that  .the  Faktaff  of  the  Merry 
Wwes  b  not  quite  the  man  he  was  in 
Henry  IV —  does  not  carry  his  sack  as 
well,  perhaps! 

Ask  me  no  reason  why  I  love  you;  for 
though  Love  use  Reason  for  his  physician,  he 
admits  him  not  for  his  counsellor.  You  are 
not  young,  no  more  am  I;  go  to  then, 
there's  sympathy.  You  are  merry,  so  am  I; 
ha,  ha!  then  there's  more  sympathy.  You 
love  sack,  and  so  do  I;  would  you  desire  bet- 
ter sympathy?  Let  it  suffice  thee.  Mistress 
Page,  —  at  the  least,  if  the  love  of  a  soldier 
can  suffice,  —  that  I  love  thee.  I  will  not 
say,  pity  me;  't  is  not  a  soldier-like  phrase; 
but  I  say,  love  me.    By  me. 

Thine  own  true  knight. 
By  day  or  night. 
Or  any  kind  ol  light. 
With  all  his  might 
For  thee  to  fight, 

John  Faiataft. 

This  letter  may  not  be  very  funny 
in  print;  but  when  it  is  read  aloud  on 
the  stage,  it  provokes  much  laughter. 
Sometimes  one  thinks  that  a  joke  is  the 
thing  most  affected  by  the  time-spirit. 
Remove  it  from  its  place  in  time,  and 
it  ceases  to  exist  as  a  joke.  Our  sense 
of  what  is  tragic  remains  the  same 
through  the  centuries;  but  our  sense  of 
humor  —  that  changes.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  some  Elizabethan  come- 
dies were  ever  amusing.  In  nothing 
does  Shakespeare  show  himself  'above 
the  law'  more  clearly  than  in  his  fun. 
It  is  not  always  'nice,'  but  it  is  mirth- 
provoking,  that  is,  if  it  is  not  treated 
academically.  If  a  modem  audience 
does  not  laugh  at  Shakespeare's  jokes, 
blame  the  actors!  The  letter  that 
Maria,  in  Twdfth  Night,  palms  off  on 
Malvolio  as  Olivia's  has  all  the  materi- 
al for  making  us  laugh;  but  I  have  seen 
Malvolios  who  so  handled  the  material 
as  to  justify  the  opinion  that  Shake- 
speare's comedy  is  no  longer  comic. 
Here  again  it  is  the  situation  that  makes 
the  letter  good  fun  on  the  stage.  It  be- 
gins in  verse  of  rather  poor  quality:  — 


Jove  knows  I  love; 

But  who? 
lips,  do  not  move; 
No  man  must  know. 
I  may  command  where  I  adore; 

But  sOehce,  like  a  Lucreoe  knife, 
\^th  bloodless  stroke  my  heart  doth  gore. 

M,  O,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life! 

Maria  was  not  much  of  a  poet,  but 
when  she  takes  to  prose,  she  shines. 

If  this  fall  into  thy  hand,  revolve.  In  my 
stars  I  am  above  thee,  but  be  not  afraid  of 
greatness.  Some  are  bom  great,  some  achieve 
greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust 
upon  'em.  Thy  Fates  open  their  hands,  let 
thy  blood  and  spirit  embrace  them;  and,  to 
inure  thyself  to  what  thou  art  like  to  be, 
cast  thy  humble  slough  and  appear  fresh. 
Be  opposite  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with 
servants;  let  thy  tongue  tang  arguments  of 
state;  put  thysdf  into  the  trick  of  singular- 
ity: she  thus  advises  thee  that  sighs  for 
thee.  Remember  who  commended  thy  yel- 
low stockings,  and  wished  to  see  thee  ever 
cross-gartered.  I  say,  remember.  Go  to, 
thou  art  made,  if  thou  desirest  to  be  so;  if 
not,  let  me  see  thee  a  steward  still,  the  fellow 
of  servants,  and  not  worthy  to  touch  For- 
time's  fingers.  FarewelL  She  that  would 
alter  services  with  thee. 

The  Fobtunatb  Unhappy. 

Then  follows  the  postscript;  and 
Maria  had  reserved  her  great  coup 
for  the  postscript  (the  only  one,  by 
the  way,  that  is  written  in  full  in  the 
plays):  — 

If  thou  entertamest  my  love,  let  it  appear 
in  thy  smiling.  Thy  smiles  become  thee 
well;  therefore  in  my  presence  still  smile, 
dear  my  sweet,  I  prithee! 

Shakespeare  was  no  Puritan.  He 
probably  enjoyed  bear-baiting,  and 
yet,  unlike  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
felt  sorry  for  the  bear.  So  after  writing 
this  scene,  in  which  Malvolio  is  baited, 
and  deluded,  and  made  to  look  a  fool, 
he  is  able  to  write  another  in  which  our 
sympathies  are  roused  with  the  victim 
of  Marians  'sport  royal.'  Malvolio's 
letter  to  Olivia  makes  us  see  that  the 
sport  had  its  cruel  side. 
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By  the  Lord,  madam,  you  wrong  me,  and 
the  world  shall  know  it.  Though  you  have 
put  me  into  darkness  and  given  your  drunk- 
en cousin  rule  over  me,  yet  have  I  the  bene- 
fit of  my  senses  as  well  as  your  ladyship.  I 
have  your  own  letter  that  induced  me  to  the 
semblance  I*put  on;  with  the  which  I  doubt 
not  but  to  do  myself  much  right,  or  you 
much  shame.  Think  of  me  as  you  please.  I 
leave  my  duty  a  little  unthought  of  and 
speak  out  of  my  injury. 

'         The  madlt-ubed  Malvouo. 

Although  written  in  circumstances 
calculated  to  make  the  best  servant  ^a 
little  forget  his  duty/  this  letter  is  full 
of  the  dignity  of  service,  and  a  just  re- 
buke to  those  who  hold  their  *  inferiors* 
up  to  ridicule. 

From  a  letter  from  a  steward  in  a 
gold  chain,  preserving  his  dignity  in  an 
undignified  position,  I  turn  to  one  from 
a  groom.  A  plain  fellow  this.  I  see  him 
sitting  down,  laboriously  scratching  out 
a  few  illegible  sentences.  But  they  are 
straight  to  the  point,  and  they  have 
their  dramatic  value  in  adding  a  touch 
to  the  portrait  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  in 
Henry  VIII. 

My  Lord,  —  The  horses  your  lordship 
sent  for,  with  all  the  care  I  had,  I  saw  wdl 
chosen,  ridden,  and  furnished.  They  were 
young  and  handsome,  and  of  the  best  breed 
in  the  north.  When  they  were  ready  to  set 
out  for  London,  a  man  of  my  Lord  Qir- 
dinal's,  by  commission  and  main  power, 
took  'em  from  me,  with  this  reason:  His 
master  would  be  served  bef<»e  a  subject,  if 
not  before  the  King;  which  stepped  our 
mouths,  sir. 

There  is  a  tedious,  pedantic  letter  in 
Love*s  Labour  *s  Losl^  which  may  have 
amused  Shakespeare's  contemporaries 
because  it  satirizes  the  affectations  of 
their  day.  Armado's  style  in  this  letter 
is  only  a  slight  exaggeration  of  that  in 
which  people  wrote  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
They  used  six  long  words  when  one 
short  one  would  have  conveyed  their 
meaning,  and  racked  their  brains  for 


pretentious  and  extravagant  compli- 
ments. I  used  to  read  this  letter  in  one 
of  my  lectures,  and  oh,  what  a  job  it 
was  to  get  any  fun  out  of  it!  Here  is  a 
sample  of  its  humor:  — 

The  magnanimous  and  most  iUustrate 
king  Gi^hetua  set  eye  upon  the  pernicious 
and  indubitate  beggar,  Zenelophon;  and  he 
it  was  that  might  rightly  say,  Veni,  vidU 
vici;  which  to  annothanize  in  the  vulgar,  — 
O  base  and  obscure  vulgar!  —  videlicet. 
He  came,  saw,  and  overcame:  he  came,  one; 
saw,  two;  overcame,  three.  Who  came? 
ITiekmg.  Why  did  he  come?  Tosee.  Why 
did  he  see?  To  overcome.  To  whom  came 
he?  To  the  beggar.  What  saw  he?  The 
beggar.  Who  overcame  he?  The  b^gar. 
The  conclusion  is  victory;  on  whose  side? 
The  king's.  The  captive  is  enriched;  on 
whose  side?  The  beggar's.  The  catastrophe 
is  a  nuptial;  on  whose  side?  The  king's; 
no,  on  both  in  one,  or  one  in  both. 

And  so  forth. 

But,  of  course,  when  the  audience  has 
seen  the  popinjay  Armado  and  knows 
that  this  high-flown  stuff  is  written 
to  an  illiterate  peasant-girl,  the  letter 
makes  a  different  impression,  especially 
if  Boyet,  who  has  to  read  it,  is  a  good 
actor!  But  if  he  is  a  wise  one,  he  will 
probably  beg  for  the  effu^on  to  be 
*cut.' 

'I  say  she  never  did  invent  this  let- 
ter,' exclaims  Rosalind,  after  hearing 
the  rhymed  jingle  that  Phebe  sends  her 
under  the  impression  that  she  is  a  hand- 
some young  man.  This  lets  us  into  a 
little  secret  about  these  rhymed  letters. 
They  could  be  bought  in  many  English 
villages,  from  the  professional  letter- 
writer  of  the  parish.  And  this  was  the 
sort  of  letter  that  he  turned  out:  — 

If  the  scorn  of  your  bright  eyne 
Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  mine, 
Aladc,  in  me  what  strange  effect 
Would  they  woik  in  mfld  aspect! 
Whiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  love; 
How  then  might  your  prayers  move? 
He  that  brings  this  love  to  thee 
little  knows  this  love  in  me; 
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And  by  him  seal  up  thy  minds. 
Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind 
Win  the  faithful  offer  take 
Of  me,  and  all  that  I  can  make; 
Or  else  by  him  my  love  deny. 
And  then  1 11  study  how  to  die. 

In  AlTs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  we  find 
that  women  of  property  commanded 
the  services  of  their  stewards  when  they 
wanted  a  letter  written.  Bertram's 
mother  in  this  play  instructs  her  stew- 
ard, Rinaldo,  to  write  to  her  son  for 
her:  — 

Write,  write,  Rinaldo, 
To  this  unworthy  husband  of  his  wife. 
Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth 
That  he  does  weigh  too  light.  My  greatest  grief. 
Though  little  he  do  feel  it,  set  down  sharply. 

Rinaldo  evidently  obeyed  this  in- 
struction faithfully,  for  we  hear  later  on 
that  the  letter  'stings  Bertram's  na^ 
ture,*  and  that  on  the  reading  of  it  *he 
changed  almost  into  another  man.' 
Bertram  ends  his  letter  to  his  mother 
with  *My  duty  to  you.'  He  is  not  on 
good  terms  with  her,  but  he  does  not 
forget  to  be  externally  filial  and  polite. 
An  odious  young  man,  yet  Helena, 
whom  he  treats  so  outrageously,  is 
annoyingly  fond  of  him. 

Thus,  Indian-like, 
Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper. 
But  knows  of  him  no  more. 

My  next  letter-writer,  Leonatus  in 
Cymbeline,  plays  his  wife  a  dirty  trick. 
But  in  all  ages  a  man  whose  jealousy  is 
roused  is  forgiven  much.  Leonatus  is 
devoted  to  Imogen,  yet  he  can  make 
h^  chastity  the  subject  of  a  wager  with 
a  man  who  scoffs  at  the  idea  of  any 
woman  being  chaste. 

He  writes  and  asks  her  to  welcome 
this  man  of  whom  he  has  every  reason 
to  think  ill.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  de- 
scribe lachimo  to  her  as  'one  of  the 
noblest  note,  to  whose  kindnesses  I  am 
most  infinitely  tied.  Reflect  upon  him 
accordingly,  as  you  value  your  trust  — ' 
*So  far  I  read  aloud,'  says  Imogen; 


and  adds  that  the  rest  of  the  letter 
warms  *  the  very  middle  of  my  heart '  — 
a  letter  written  by  a  husband  who  can- 
not believe  in  her  without  proof,  and 
has  sent  a  comparative  stranger  to 
make  an  assault  on  her  virtue! 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  when  lachimo 
returns  with  his  catalogue  of  all  the 
furniture  in  Imogen's  room,  and  a 
careful  description  of  the  mole  on  her 
left  breast,  'cinque-spotted,  like  the 
crimson  drops  i'  the  bottom  of  a  cow- 
slip,' Leonatus  should  'see  red';  but 
there  is  really  no  excuse  for  his  sitting 
down  and  writing  a  base  falsehood  to 
lure  his  wife  to  her  death.  How  differ- 
ently Imogen  behaves  when  lachimo 
traduces  Leonatus  to  her!  She  is  not 
only  indignant;  she  is  reasonable  and 
sensible.  When  he  urges  her  to  be  re- 
venged, she  says  that,  if  it  were  true,  — 
but  she  will  not  let  her  heart  be  abused 
in  haste  by  her  ears,  —  revenge  would 
not  help  her.  And  what  wisdom  there 
is  in  her  reply  to  lachimo:  — 

If  thou  wert  honourable. 
Thou  wouldst  have  told  this  tale  for  virtue,  not 
For  such  an  end  thou  seek'st. 

She  sees  through  this  man,  but  na^ 
turally  does  not  see  through  this  letter 
from  Leonatus. 

Justice,  and  your  father's  wrath,  should 
he  take  me  in  his  dominion,  could  not  be  so 
cruel  to  me,  as  you,  O  the  dearest  of  crea- 
tures, would  even  renew  me  with  your  eyes. 
Take  notice  that  I  am  in  Cambria,  at  Mil- 
ford-Haven;  what  your  own  love  will  out  of 
this  advise  you,  fcJlow.  So  he  wishes  you 
all  happiness,  that  remains  loyal  to  his  vow, 
and  your  increasing  in  love 

Leonatus  Postuumub. 

I  never  could  read  it  on  the  stage 
without  believing  in  its  sincerity.  A 
woman  would  have  to  be  very  suspi- 
cious to  take  it  as  'a  trap.'  Imogen's 
love  was  so  great  that  she  forgave  the 
man  who  wrote  it  to  make  her  death 
sure.  Did  Shakespeare  himself  hold  the 
opinion  that  a  woman's  love  and  a 
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man's  love  have  no  common  denomina- 
tor? Leonatus  shows  his  love  by  plan- 
ning to  kill  his  wife,  when  he  is  con- 
vinced that  she  is  unfaithful.  When  he 
finds  that  he  has  been  deceived,  he  calls 
himself  ^a  credul6us  fool,'  and  other 
harsh  names.  But  Lnogen  refrains  from 
petty  reproaches.  The  worst  she  says 
is:  — 

Why  did  you  Uirow  your  wedded  lady  from  you? 
Think  that  you  are  upon  a  rock,  and  now 
Throw  me  again. 

To  love  when  all  goes  well  —  that  is 
easy.  To  love  when  the  loved  one  be- 
haves like  Leonatus  —  that  requires  a 
self-abnegation  which  is  apparently 
considered  impossible  except  to  women  I 

Macbeth's  letter  to  his  wife  is  inter- 
esting, not  only  because  it  is  one  of 
those  rare  tributes  that  a  man  some- 
times pays  to  the  share  his  wife  has  had 
in  the  making  of  his  career,  but  because 
of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  visionary 
element  in  Macbeth's  character^  The 
goal  of  his  ambition  is  a  material  thing, 
—  an  earthly  crown,  —  but  he  believes 
in  the  supernatural  nature  of  his  'call.' 

They  met  me  in  the  day  of  success;  and  I 
have  learned  by  the  perfectest  report,  they 
have  more  in  them  than  mortal  Imowledge. 
When  I  burned  in  desire  to  question  them 
further,  they  made  themselves  air,  into 
which  they  vanished.  Whiles  I  stood  rapt 
in  the  wonder  of  it,  came  missives  from  the 
King,  whoall-hailed me  'Thane  of  Cawdor'; 
by  which  title,  before,  these  weird  sisters 
saluted  me,  and  referred  me  to  the  coming 
on  of  time,  with  'Hail,  King  that  shalt  be!' 
Thb  have  I  thought  good  to  deliver  thee, 
my  dearest  partner  of  greatness,  that  thou 
mightest  not  lose  the  dues  of  rejoicing,  by 
being  ignorant  of  what  greatness  is  prom- 
ised thee.  Lay  it  to  thy  heart,  and  farewell. 

*My  dearest  partner  of  greatness!' 
Is  not  that  a  wonderful  revelation  of 
the  relationship  between  this  husband 
and  his  wife?  Is  not  the  whole  letter 
a  wonderful  revelation  of  the  man*s 
character?  a  man  who  was  driven  by 


dreams  into  a  common  and  cruel  crime. 
We  could  not  have  a  better  example 
than  this  of  Shakespeare's  use  of  the 
letter  in  his  plays.  Dramatists  now 
condemn  them,  with  soliloquies,  as  a 
clumsy  expedient  for  letting  the  audi- 
ence 'know  things.'  But  Shakespeare 
employs  both  letters  and  soliloquies 
with  a  skill  that  strikes  one  more  when 
one  sees  his  fiays  in  action  than  when 
one  reads  them.  Bellario's  letter  to  the 
Duke  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice^  be- 
sides being  a  model  of  what  a  letter 
should  be,  is  a  masterly  preparation  for 
Portia's  entrance  in  the  Court  sc^ie, 
and  an  instruction  as  to  how  the  actress 
ought  to  handle  that  scene.  She  is  not 
to  behave  with  feminine  inconsequence, 
and  provoke  laughter  by  her  ignorance 
of  legal  procedure,  but  to  conduct  her- 
self like  a  trained  advocate.  The  letter 
makes  Portia's  eloquence  and  intdli- 
gence  convincing  to  the  audience. 

Your  Grace  shall  understand  that  at  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  I  am  very  sick;  but  in 
the  instant  that  your  messenger  came,  in 
loving  visitation  was  with  me  a  young  doc- 
tor of  Rome.  His  name  is  Balthazar.  I  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  cause  in  controversy 
between  the  Jew  and  Antonio  the  merchant. 
We  turned  o'er  many  books  together.  He  is 
furnished  with  my  opinion;  which,  bettered 
with  his  own  learning,  the  greatness  whereof 
I  cannot  enough  commend,  comes  with  him, 
at  my  importunity,  to  fill  up  your  Grace's 
request  in  my  stead.  I  beseech  you,  let  hb 
lack  of  years  be  no  impediment  to  let  him 
lack  a  reverend  estimation;  for  I  never 
knew  so  young  a  body  with  so  old  a  head. 
I  leave  him  to  your  gracious  acceptance, 
whose  trial  shall  better  publish  his  com- 
mendation. 

What  a  lot  of  things  there  are  to 
think  over  in  this  letter!  And  what  pic- 
tures it  coi^ures  up!  No  Italian  painter 
could  make  us  see  more  clearly  the 
learned  Bellario  receiving  his  young 
visitor  and  instructing  her  how  to  con- 
duct her  case.  With  the  instinct  of 
genius,   the   dramatist  absorbed    the 
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spirit  of  the  Renaissance  in  this  play, 
as  in  Julius  C(Bsar  he  absorbed  the 
spirit  of  ancient  Rome.  If  Shakespeare 
knew  'small  Latin  and  less  Greek,'  he 
was  able  to  make  this  letter  of  warn- 
ing to  Csesar  typically  Latin  in  its 
conciseness:  — 

Cffidar,  beware  of  Brutus;  take  heed  of 
Cassius;  come  not  near  Casca;  have  an  eye 
to  Cinna;  trust  not  Trebonius;  mark  well 
Metellus  Cimber;  Decius  Brutus  loves  thee 
not;  thou  hast  wronged  Caius  Ligarius. 
There  is  but  one  mind  in  all  these  men,  and 
it  is  bent  against  Csnar.  If  thou  beest  not 
immortal,  look  about  you;  security  gives 
way  to  conspiracy.  The  mighty  gods  defend 
thee!    Thy  lover, 

Abtemodorub. 

The  whole  plot  of  the  play,  and  the 
guiding  motive  of  each  character,  can 
be  found  in  these  short  sentences. 

If  we  compare  this  letter  with  the 
long-winded  effusion  from  Armado  to 
the  King  in  Lovers  Labour  *s  Lo9t  (which 
I  am  not  going  to  quote  here,  because 
it  is  80  terribly  long),  we  get  a  good 
idea  of  the  infinite  variety  of  style  that 
the  dramatist  had  at  his  command,  and 
of  his  insight  into  the  characteristics  of 
different  races  at  different  times.  He 
knew  that  the  Romans  were  masters  of 
brevity.  And  he  knew  that  the  affected 
Elizabethan  courtier  was  a  master  of 
verbosity.  Both  he  can  imitate  to  the 
life. 

In  Henry  IV  Hotspur  reads  a  letter, 
and  this  time  it  is  the  man  who  reads  it, 
not  the  man  who  writes  it,  on  whom 
our  attention  is  concentrated.  You  see 
a  quick-witted,  courageous  fellow,  im- 
patient of  cautious  people  who  see  both 
sides  of  a  question  and  are  afraid  of 
going  too  far.  You  see  the  'extremist,' 
with  all  his  good  points  and  his  bad 
ones. 

He  could  be  contented;  why  is  he  not, 
then?  In  respect  of  the  love  he  bears  our 
house:  he  shows  in  this,  he  loves  his  own 
bam  better  than  he  loves  our  house.  .  .  . 


'The  purpose  you  undertake  is  dangerous'; 
—  why  that's  certain.  'T  b  dangerous  to 
take  a  cold,  to  sleep,  to  drink;  but  I  tell  you, 
my  lord  fool,  out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we 
pluck  this  flower,  safety.  'The  purpose  you 
imdertake  is  dangerous;  .  .  .  the  friends 
you  have  named  imcertain;  and  your  whole 
plot  too  hght  for  the  counterpoise  of  so 
great  an  opposition.*  Say  you  so,  say  you 
so?  I  say  unto  you  again,  you  are  a  shallow, 
cowardly  hind,  and  you  he.  What  a  lack- 
brain  is  this!  By  the  Lord,  our  plot  is  a 
good  plot  as  ever  was  laid;  our  friends  true 
and  constant:  a  good  plot,  good  friends,  and 
full  of  expectation;  an  excellent  plot,  very 
good  friends.  What  a  frosty-spirited  rogue 
is  this!  Why,  my  Lord  of  York  commends 
the  plot  and  the  general  course  of  the  action. 
'Zounds,  an  I  were  now  by  this  rascal,  I 
could  brain  him  with  his  lady's  fan. 

There  is  real  'vinegar  and  pepper'  in 
this  outburst  of  Hotspur's.  Compare 
it  with  the  *  vinegar  and  pepper'  of  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek's  fiery  challenge  to 
Viola  in  Twelfih  Night.  Sir  Andrew  is, 
as  you  know,  a  very  devil  of  a  fellow. 
He  is  quite  sure  that  this  letter  is  bold 
enough  to  strike  terror  into  the  heart 
of  the  most  confident  enemy:  — 

Youth,  whatsoever  thou  art,  thou  art  but 
a  scurvy  fellow.  Wonder  not,  nor  admire 
not  in  thy  mind,  why  I  do  call  thee  so,  for  I 
will  show  thee  no  reason  for 't.  Thou  com'st 
to  the  lady  OUvia,  and  in  my  sight  she  uses 
thee  kindly.  But  thou  liest  in  thy  throat; 
that  is  not  the  matter  I  challenge  thee  for. 
I  will  waylay  thee  going  home;  where  if  it 
be  thy  chance  to  kill  me,  thou  kiUest  me 
like  a  rogue  and  a  villain.  Fare  thee  well, 
and  God  have  mercy  upon  one  of  our  souls! 
He  may  have  mercy  upon  mine;  but  my 
hope  is  better,  and  so  look  to  thyself. 

Thy  friend,  as  thou  usest  him,  and  thy 
sworn  enemy,        Andbew  Aouecheek. 

Besides  Hamlet's  letter  to  Ophelia, 
there  are  two  other  letters  from  him  in 
the  play  which  are  often  omitted  in 
acting  versions.  The  first  is  to  Hora- 
tio, and  it  has  its  bright  side  in  the 
complete  confidence  he  places  in  his 
friend:  — 
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Horatio,  when  thou  shalt  have  over- 
looked this,  give  these  fellows  some  means 
to  the  King;  they  have  letters  for  him.  Ere 
we  were  two  days  old  at  sea,  a  pirate  of  very 
warlike  appointment  gave  us  chase.  Find- 
ing ourselves  too  slow  of  sail,  we  put  on  a 
compelled  valour.  In  the  grapple  I  boarded 
them.  On  the  instant  they  got  dear  of  our 
ship,  so  I  alone  became  their  prisoner. 
They  have  dealt  with  me  like  thieves  of 
mercy,  but  they  knew  what  they  did:  I  am 
to  do  a  good  turn  for  them.  Let  the  King 
have  the  letters  I  have  sent,  and  repair  thou 
to  me  with  as  much  speed  as  thou  wouldst 
fly  death.  I  have  words  to  speak  in  your 
ear  will  make  thee  dumb,  yet  are  they  much 
too  light  for  the  bore  of  the  matter.  These 
good  fellows  will  bring  thee  where  I  am. 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  hold  their 
course  for  England;  of  them  I  have  much 
to  tell  thee.  Farewell. 

He  that  thou  knowest  thine, 

Hamlbt. 

The  wording  of  the  second  letter,  to 
the  King,  is  simple  and  direct  enough, 
yet  it  has  a  sinister  and  malevolent 
sound  —  its  very  civility  is  calculated 
to  terrify  the  guilty  conscience  of  the 
King:  — 

High  and  mighty.  You  shall  know  I  am 
set  nakfed  on  your  kingdom.  To-morrow 
shall  I  beg  leave  to  see  your  kingly  eyes, 
when  I  shall,  first  asking  your  pardon  there- 
unto, recount  the  occasions  of  my  sudden 
and  more  strange  return. 

Hamlet. 

^And  in  a  postscript  here,'  says  the 
King,  who  reads  the  letter,  *he  says, 
"alone."' 

In  Antony  and  Cleopairay  Shake- 
speare adopts  the  method  of  making 
someone  give  the  substance  of  a  let- 
ter, instead  of  reading  the  actual  words 
of  the  writer.  Twice  Octavius  Caesar 
enters  *  reading  a  letter,'  and  twice 
we  have  to  trust  to  his  honor  that  he 
is  reporting  it  fairly.  The  first,  which 
brings  news  of  Antony,  is  obviously  col- 
ored by  Octavius's  jwtlousy  of  his  great 
*  competitor,' 


From  Alexandria 
This  is  the  news:  he  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes 
The  lamps  of  night  in  revel;  is  not  more  manlike 
Than  Cleopatra  ;  nor  the  Queen  of  Ptolemy 
More  womanly  than  he;  hardly  gave  audience,  or 
Vouchsafed  to  think  he  had  partners.  You  shaU 

find  there 
A  man  who  is  the  abstract  ol  all  faults 
That  all  men  follow. 

You  feel  at  once  that  Octavius  reads 
this  as  a  stroke  of  diplomacy.  He  wants 
to  justify  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  for  hating  Antony,  and  he  does 
not  trouble  to  be  accurate.  Half  a 
truth  is  alwa}^  more  damning  than  a 
lie. 

Antony  was,  as  he  is  represented 
here,  a  pleasure-seeker;  he  had  that 
reckless  determination  to  enjoy  the 
moment,  which  is  not  an  uncommon  at- 
tribute of  great  rulers  and  great  artists. 
But  he  was,  as  well,  a  fine  soldier,  one 
who  was  at  his  best  in  defeat  and  mis- 
fortune. He  loved  luxury,  but  he  could 
at  times  renounce  all  comfort  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  up  the  courage  of  his 
men.  But  with  Roman  fortitude  he  had 
neither  Roman  restraint  nor  Roman 
simplicity.  He  loves  striking  an  atti- 
tude. Twice  he  challenges  Octavius  to 
single  combat,  and  in  language  so  vain- 
glorious that  Octavius  exclaims:  'He 
calls  me  boy'  (this  time  he  is  too  angry 
to  misrepresent  Antony,  and  we  may 
take  it  that  his  version  of  the  challenge 
is  true) :  — 

He  calls  me  boy;  and  chides  as  he  had  power 

To  beat  me  out  of  Egypt.    My  messenger 

He  hath  whipped  with  rods;  dares  me  to  peraonal 

combat, 
Caesar  to  Antony.  Let  the  old  ruffian  know 
I  have  many  other  ways  to  die. 

Timon  of  Athens's  last  message  to 
the  world  b  melancholy  reading  I  Its 
fierce  and  savage  cynicism  shows  our 
gentle  Shakespeare  in  a  new  light. 
Timon  makes  his  grave  on  the '  beached 
verge  of  the  salt  flood,'  and  erects  his 
own  tomb,  — 

Entombed  upon  the  veiy  hem  o'  the  sea. 
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A  soldier  takes  an  impression  in  wax 
of  the  inscription  scratohed  on  it,  and 
brings  it  to  Alcibiades:  — 

Here  lies  a  wretched  cone^  of  wretched  soul 

bereft. 
Seek  not  my  name:  a  plague  consume  you  wicked 

caitiffs  left! 
Here  lie  I,  Tinion»  who,  alive*  all  living  mep  did 

hate. 
Pass  by  and  curse  thy  fill,  but  pass  and  stay  not 

here  thy  gait. 

Alcibiades,  with  a  generosity  that 
we  should  imitate,  finds  the  noble  ele- 


ment in  this  last  effort  after  consistency 
of  a  consistent  hater  of  men:  — 

These  well  express  in  thee  thy  latter  spirits: 
Though  thou  abhorr'dst  in  us  our  human  griefs^ 
Scom'dst  our  brain's  flow  and  those  our  dn^ikts 

which 
fVom  niggard  nature  fall,  yet  ridi  conceit 
Taught  thee  to  make  vast  Neptune  weep  for  aye 
On  thy  low  grave,  on  faults  f oigiven. 

Those  are  good  words  with  which  to 
bring  this  little  study  of  a  com^  of  the 
great  world  of  Shakespeare's  mind  to 
an  end! 


THE  mON  MAN  AND  WAGES 


BY  ARTHUR  POUND 


Operating  an  automatic  machine  r^ 
quires  no  more  than  average  manual 
dexterity  and  ordinary  intelligence.  In 
some  cases,  where  the  materials  in  pro- 
cess are  heavy,  it  requires  considerable 
strength  and,  where  several  machines 
are  grouped  in  one  man's  care,  consider- 
able agility.  If  the  operative  is  willing 
to  trust  the  company  to  figure  his  pay, 
without  checking  up  in  his  own  interest, 
no  book  knowledge  is  necessary.  Sim- 
ple arithmetic  and  ability  to  sign  one's 
name  are  the  top  intellectual  require- 
ments. Most  manufacturers,  however, 
prefer  to  have  their  employees  read, 
write,  and  understand  English,  though 
this  knowledge  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary. Consequently,  many  companies 
provide  instruction  in  English  for  immi- 
grants. In  general,  the  ordinary  pub- 
lic-school instruction,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  eighth  grade,  gives  a  youth  all 


the  mental  furnishing  he  needs  to  func- 
tion efficiently  in  automatic  production. 
Considered  strictly  as  an  economic 
being,  he  could  get  along  with  less. 
When  we  come  to  the  salaried  workers, 
the  so-called  white-collar  group,  we  find 
public  education  reinforcing  the  level- 
ing tendency  in  those  branches,  just  as 
automatic  machinery  does  in  the  mills. 
Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  auto- 
matic machine  as  leveling  wages  and 
distributing  labor  between  farm  and 
factory,  home  and  the  mill.  In  much 
the  same  way,  the  spreading  use  of  auto- 
matic machinery  tends  to  level  wages  in 
all  plants  so  equipped,  though  hindered 
at  many  points  by  special  conditions 
and  special  labor  contracts.  Certain 
automatic  machines  are  widely  scatter- 
ed, and  can  be  found  in  every  industrial 
centre.  Many  others  present  family 
likenesses.  Even  the  greenest  of  green 
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workers  needs  but  short  tutelar  at  his 
assigned  machine;  while  the  man  who 
knows  how  much  —  or  rather  how  little 
—  is  expected  of  him,  can  shake  down 
quickly  into  efficient  production.  As 
was  said  in  an  earlier  article,  the  per 
capita  cost  of  labor  turnover  on  the 
1920  basis  of  pay  ranged  from  $25  to 
$100  per  man  in  the  more  efficiently  or- 
ganized automobile  plants,  this  cost  in- 
cluding the  pay  of  the  novitiate  and  his 
teacher,  the  overhead  on  machine,  and 
allowance  for  spoiled  work.  This  veri- 
fies the  evidence  presented  by  a  survey 
of  certain  large  allied  plants,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  70  per  cent  of  the  employees 
could  be  fitted  into  their  jobs  in  three 
days  or  less.  This  means  that  a  worker 
can  shift  from  one  line  of  production  to 
another  without  grave  loss  of  time.  He 
may  be  a  woodcutter  or  harvest-hand 
this  month,  and  a  producer  of  automo- 
bile parts  the  next.  If  of  a  roving  dispo- 
sition, in  a  single  year  he  may  can  salmon 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  pour  cement  on  an 
irrigation  dam  in  Idaho,  mill  flour  in 
Minnesota,  cut  pearl  buttons  in  Iowa, 
mould  iron  in  Ohio,  weave  silk  in  Jersey, 
or  make  rubber  tires  in  New  England. 
The  outcome  of  such  easy  transitions 
must  be  a  highly  efficient  distribution  of 
labor-power  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  a  progressive  leveling  of  wages 
as  among  all  automatized  industries. 
*  The  old  trade  demarcations,'  says  Mr. 
E.  F.  Lloyd,  'have  largely  cee^ed  to 
exist,  and  with  their  passing  the  old 
differences  of  pay  have  correspondingly 
declined.' 

This  leveling  tendency,  moreover,  is 
no  respecter  of  sex.  Since  women  can 
tend  many  automatic  tools  as  well  as 
men,  it  follows  that  the  wages  of  the  two 
sexes  must  draw  together.  They  may 
never  reach  uniformity,  because  many 
women  view  jobs  as  temporary  stop- 
gaps on  the  road  to  marriage,  and  this 
handicaps  them  as  yet  in  the  eyes  of 
many  employers.    This,  and  kindred 


non-economic  considerations,  may  affect 
the  result ;  but  they  cannot  stop  the  drift 
toward  equality  of  wage.  It  is  no  unusual 
thing,  even  now,  to  find  a  young  wife 
earning  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  her 
husband.  As  time  goes  on,  this  will  be- 
come too  common  to  conunand  notice. 

Likewise,  automatic  machinery  tends 
to  break  down  the  former  disparity  of 
wage  as  between  age  and  youth.  Child- 
ren of  twelve  can  tend  many  automatic 
machines  as  competently  as  adults. 
Youths,  in  fact,  approach  their  highest 
wage  during  the  very  years  in  which  the 
boys  of  a  generation  ago  were  earning 
less  than  living  wages  as  apprentices. 
'  The  years  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five 
are  the  most  gainful  for  the '  machinate 
mammal.' 

The  leveling  proceeds  with  ruthless 
disregard  for  race  or  nationality.  While 
a  knowledge  of  the  native  tongue  may 
be  desirable,  it  is  by  no  means  essential. 
Witness  the  widespread  employment  on 
automatic  machines  of  our  newly  ar- 
rived immigrants,  their  earning  on  a 
parity  with  native-bom  products  of  our 
public  schools.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  color  line  rarely  gives  the  negro  a 
chance  at  automatics,  the  black  popu- 
lations of  our  northern  industrial  cities 
increased  faster  than  the  white  popu- 
lations from  1910  to  1920.  Bringing 
black  labo^  north  became  a  highly  or- 
ganized enterprise.  The  pay  of  negroes, 
generally  speaking,  maintained  a  par- 
ity with  white  labor  on  the  same  kind  of 
work;  and  while  blacks  are  not  often 
put  on  machines,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  blacks  can  fill  the  requirements 
of  machine  attendance.  Whether  they 
can  stand  the  steady  grind  as  well  as 
whites,  or  whether  the  color  line  is  jus- 
tifiably drawn  at  the  machine,  are  moot 
points,  reserved  for  future  discussion. 
But  the  general  effect  of  the  automa^ 
tizing  process  has  been  to  bring*  the 
average  wages  of  the  two  races  closer 
together,  not  only  in  the  industrial 
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cities,  but  to  an  even  greater  extent  in 
those  sections  where  the  black  does 
most  of  the  field-work.  Increased  cot- 
ton-picking costs  and  increased  wheat- 
growing  costs  both  resulted  from  the 
drain  that  automatic  production  put 
upon  rural  labor-supplies. 

Automatic  machines  in  offices  affect 
the  white-collar  group  in  industry  pre- 
cisely as  shop-workers  are  affected. 
With  adding  machines  and  other  mech- 
anisms, and  standardized  office  system, 
need  for  special  skill  is  decreasing  among 
office-workers.  The  old-fashioned  book- 
keeper, the  aristocrat  of  fin-desiide 
offices,  is  fast  becoming  as  obsolete  a 
type  as  the  old-fashioned  mechanic,  the 
one-time  aristocrat  of  the  shops.  Sten- 
ographic skill  is  subject  to  the  competi-* 
tion  of  the  phonograph;  the  typist  is 
entering  into  competition  with  the 
duplicating,  typewriter.  Meanwhile, 
public  schools  and  business  collies  are 
producing  an  abundance  of  persons 
sufficiently  educated  for  the  simpli- 
fied office  tasks.  In  addition,  the  higher 
social  status  enjoyed  by  such  workers 
can  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  surplus 
labor  for  such  activities  in  ordinary 
times,  with  the  result  that  we  pay  prac- 
tically the  same  rate  to  washerwomen 
and  typists;  also  to  cooks  and  stenog- 
raphers, when  board-and-lodging  costs 
are  considered.  These  influences  tend- 
ed to  bring  office-work  down  to  the 
wage-level  of  factory-work  before  the 
war;  as  offic^workers  began  to  go  over 
into  thp  ranks  of  factory-workers,  owing 
to  war-wage  rates  in  the  factories,  office 
wages  began  to  rise.  From  this  on, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  labor  can  flow 
from  one  group  to  the  other  more  easily 
than  ever  before,  disparity  of  wage 
between  the  two  groups  will  tend  to 
correct  itself  promptly. 

Transferring  the  vital  function  of 
production  from  the  operative  to  the  ma- 
chine involves  the  taking  away  of  skill 
from  the  rank  and  file  and  concentrat- 


ing it  in  the  directing  and  organizing 
end  of  industry.  The  heats  of  competi- 
tion, playing  through  machine  improve^ 
ments,  evaporate  skill  from  the  lower 
reaches  of  industry,  and  distill  it  in  the 
upper  reaches.  Fewer  producers  need 
skill;  but  those  few  require  much  longer 
training  and  more  highly  intensified 
mental  powers.  It  is  up  to  them,  not 
only  to  design,  build,  place,  and  adapt 
machines  to  involved  tasks,  but  also  to 
work  out  systems  under  which  the  pro- 
duction of  those  machines  can  be  coor- 
dinated* and  the  produce  distributed. 

n 

To  fit  an  automatic  machine  for  its 
production-cycle  requires  high  skill  in 
tool-designing  and  making.  Head  and 
hand  must  work  together;  jigs  and  dies 
must  be  of  the  utmost  precision.  The 
number  of  skilled  workmen  required 
for  this  task  is  small  compared  to  the 
whole  number  of  industrial  employees; 
but  the  group  is  of  key  importance.  In 
the  past,  these  men  were  trained  under 
the  apprentice  system;  but  that  system 
being  in  decline,  industrial  executives 
are  greatly  concerned  for  the  future 
supply  of  such  craftsmen.  They  look 
to  public  education  to  guard  against  a 
famine  of  skilled  artisans;  and  such  is 
their  influence  that  they  are  not  likely 
to  look  in  vain.  The  call  of  industry 
has  been  answered  already  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  technical  high  schools  and 
colleges  in  many  industrial  cities,  as 
well  as  by  the  erection  of  private  trade- 
schools.  In  desperation  some  employ- 
ers have  established  their  own  trade- 
schools;  but  the  outlook  is  that  public 
education,  thus  challenged,  will  take  up 
the  burden  of  providing  industry  with 
skilled  mechanics.  Once  adequate  facil- ' 
ities  are  provided,  we  may  look  with 
assurance  for  the  greater  mental  inter- 
est attaching  to  that  work  to  provide 
candidates  in  abundance,  and  so  in- 
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crease  the  number  of  qualified  men  to 
the  point  where  the  pay  will  approach 
that  of  the  machine-tender — always  be- 
ing enough  more,  presumably,  to  make 
up  for  the  time  and  cost  of  training. 

The  next  layer  in  the  skill  compart- 
ment contains  technical  experts,  shop- 
organizers,  and  salesmen.  The  third 
layer  includes  the  executives.  It  is  in 
these  two  layers  that  the  thought-pro- 
cesses of  modem  industry  centre;  and 
the  demands  for  special  knowledge  are 
such  that  the  personnel  must  be  far 
better  equipped  than  their  predecessors 
in  the  old  regime.  In  the  swift  expan- 
sion of  automatized  industry  they  have 
be^i  forced  further  and  further  afield 
for  labor  and  materials  on  the  one  hand, 
and  for  markets  on  the  other  hand. 
They  have  been  required  to  finance, 
notonly  the  inflow  of  men  and  machines, 
but  also  the  outflow  of  goods;  a  task  so 
vast  and  compelling  that  it  has  brought 
into  being  a  distinct  adaptation  of  the 
banking  function  to  industrial  needs. 
In  a  very  real  sense  bankers  are  the 
aristocrats  of  modem  industry,  sitting 
apart  from  the  actual  processes  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  but  furnish- 
ing the  lifeblood  of  capital,  and  through 
that  power  exercising  a  genuine,  and 
usually  salutary,  control.  How  are  these 
thought^men  of  industry  going  to  be 
afiected  by  these  leveling  forces  at 
work  in  modem  society?  Are  they  go- 
ing to  be  leveled  economically  by  the 
same  forces  which  brought  them  such 
large  rewards?  Of  late  years,  in  the  era 
of  industrial  expansion,  they  have  com- 
manded large  salaries.  What  is  likely  to 
happen  to  them  now  that  the  wheels  of 
industry  are  slowing  down? 

So  far  as  the  technical  experts  — 
chiefly  chemists  and  engineers  —  are 
concemed,  the  situation  is  fairly  clear. 
They  are  being  turned  out  in  such 
numbers  by  colleges  and  universities 
that,  except  in  sudden  bursts  of  indus- 
trial expansion,  the  supply  tends  to 


outrun  the  demand.  There  is  no  wide 
rift  between  the  pay  of  a  Bachelor  of 
Science,  just  out  of  college,  and  the  pay 
of  a  factory  operative.  A  city  ^igineer- 
ing  department  can  hire  draughtsmen 
about  as  cheaply  as  conunon  laborers. 
All  institutions  of  higher  learning  are 
growing  in  attendance,  particularly  m 
the  technical  branches.  Also,  the  train- 
ing tends  to  become  more  thorough, 
hence  more  productive  of  men  fitted  to 
move  in  the  highest  circles  of  industrial 
production.  From  all  indications,  uni- 
versities and  colleges  are  as  apt  to  flood 
the  market  with  engineers  and  chemists 
as  the  mothers  of  the  country  are  to 
flood  it  with  unskilled  labor.  Public 
education,  therefore,  tends  to  level  to- 
ward the  general  average  the  pay  for 
such  service. 

Salesmanship  is  similarly  affected. 
The  personal  element  does  not  play  the 
large  part  it  did  in  disposing  of  goods. 
The  influence  of  advertising  is  to  create 
a  market  condition  in  which  the  sales- 
man becomes  more  and  more  an  'or- 
der-taker,' disposing  of  standardized, 
guaranteed  goods  at  prices  and  on  terms 
set  by  his  superiors  in  the  organization. 
As  dickering  is  thrust  out  of  the  sales 
equation,  the  personal  shrewdness  of 
the  salesman  counts  for  less  and  less. 
His  efficiency  comes  to  depend  less 
upon  native  traits  and  more  upon  what 
can  be  taught  him.  Salesmen  of  the 
old  school  were  born,  not  made;  but 
salesmen  of  the  new  school  can  be  made 
out  of  any  normally  aggressive  public- 
school  product.  Schools  for  salesman- 
ship, established  here  and  there,  are 
likely  to  succeed.  In  general,  the  pro- 
cess of  distributing  goods  tends  to  be- 
come more  scientific  and  less  personal; 
and  as  that  change  proceeds,  the  hun^ 
bier  members  of  the  sales-organization 
become  less  important,  and  more  candi- 
dates are  available.  The  net  result  is 
that  the  salesman's  wage  tends  toward 
the   common   wage-level.    The  retail 
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sales-clerky  male  or  female,  earns  no 
more  than  he  or  she  could  earn  in  a 
factory.  The  small  retail  grocer,  whose 
chief  function  is  that  of  taking  orders, 
complains  because  he  is  being  run  out 
of  business  by  a  chain  store,  whose 
manager  is  frankly  an  order-taker,  and 
earns,  usually,  no  more  than  the  aver- 
age wage  of  the  .community.  His  em- 
ployer, safeguarded  by  the  cash  regis- 
ter and  an  office  system  imposing  a 
close  check,  finds  it  unnecessary  to  pay  a 
bonus  for  character  and  honesty.  The 
traveling  salesman  is  not  the  bold,  free 
man  of  other  days;  he  covers  more  ter- 
ritory than  the  'drummer'  of  twenty 
yeafs  ago,  but  he  does  not  have  equal 
responsibility.  The  tendency,  all  along 
the  line,  is  for  salesmen's  wages  to  keep 
in  closer  touch  with  the  wage-level  in 
the  producing  end  of  the  business. 

m 

The  situation  as  respects  employers 
is  even  more  difiicult  to  analyze,  be- 
cause executive  ability  is  so  largely  ap- 
plied native  force,  energy,  will-power. 
Executives,  up  to  date,  have  been 
largely  self-trained.  However,  of  late, 
the  universities  and  colleges,  recog- 
nizing that  industrial  executives  are 
the  most  powerful  figures  in  an  indus- 
trial civilization,  have  taken  steps  to 
train  men  for  these  posts.  Hence  their 
schools  of  finance  and  commerce;  hence 
their  courses  in  business  practice;  hence 
the  announcements  that  the  universi- 
ties must  train  'for  life.'  If  the  educa- 
tional system  makes  good  on  this  pro- 
granmie,  it  is  evident  that  executive 
salaries  must  fall.  They  have  always 
been  higher  here  than  abroad.  Foreign 
managers  are  content  with  less  pay  and 
more  prestige.  Already  the  trend  is 
downward.  In  practically  every  indus- 
trial receivership,  the  receiver's  first 
step  has  been  to  reduce  executive  sala- 
ries. This  leveling  down  is  matched  by 


an  equally  significant  recent  leveling 
up  in  the  salaries  of  minor  executives, 
who  were  left  behind  in  the  war  raises 
for  the  rank  and  file,  by  means  of  which 
the  laborer,  in  many  cases,  came  to 
earn  more  than  the  man  from  whom  he 
took  his  orders  directly.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  for  example,  some 
months  ago  raised  all  its  operating 
officiab  below  the  grade  of  superintend- 
ent, while  the  salaries  of  the  higher  exec- 
utives were  not  raised. 

Consideration  of  executive  salaries, 
from  this  standpomt  of  wage-leveling, 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  many 
executives  play  a  dual  r61e  in  industry. 
They  are  heavy  stockholders  as  well 
as  managers  of  other  persons'  capital. 
Some  managers,  in  fact,  own  majority 
interests  in  the  corporations  they  cap- 
tain; the  corporation,  then,  is  actually 
the  lengthened  shadow  of  the  man  — 
and  none  too  lengthened  at  that.  In 
such  cases,  managers  draw  as  salaries 
part  of  the  profits  which  otherwise 
would  be  apportioned  as  dividends, 
since  competition  for  leadership  does 
not  enter  into  the  equation.  This  prac- 
tice has  been  accelerated  by  the  excess- 
profits  tax. 

This  dual  relationship  of  the  execu^ 
tive  to  his  job  seems,  however,  to  be 
a  passing  phase.  As  business  institu- 
tions age  and  expand,  they  tend  to 
divide  the  functions  of  management 
and  ownership.  Personal  enthusiasm 
and  vigor  start  business  projects,  but 
they  proceed  toward  cooperation  under 
the  corporate  form,  with  increasing 
stress  upon  order  and  system.  Those 
which  survive  several  generations  usu- 
ally are  found  operating  under  other 
leadership  than  that  of  the  owners. 
Accident  of  birth  may  produce  owners; 
but  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
produce  those  leaders  who  must  be 
found  if  the  property  is  to  flourish 
under  competition.  Few  of  our  younger 
captains  of  industry  own  dominant 
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holdings  in  the  corporations  they  man- 
age; some  own  no  stock  at  all.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should;  they 
hold  their  positions  by  reason  of  their 
personal  powers,  their  industrial  states- 
manship. They  are  better  able  to  hold 
the  balance  true  as  against  the  demands 
of  labor/capital,  and  the  market — their 
workers,  their  stockholders  and  bond- 
holders, and  their  customers  —  than 
they  would  be  if  strong  financial  interest 
pulled  them  to  one  side. 

Homer  Ferguson,  President  of  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, calls  himself  a  'plain  hired  man/ 
owning  no  part  of  the  property  he  man- 
ages; he  has  elaborated  the  reasons 
why  that  aloofness  from  ownership 
strengthens  him  in  his  work.  He  may 
earn  less  money  in  his  present  job  than 
he  would  earn  running  a  business  of 
his  own;  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
more  prestige,  greater  opportunity. 
Judge  Gary  dominates  United  States 
Steel,  not  by  stock-ownership  or  stock- 
jobbing, but  by  the  power  of  a  wise  and 
courageous  mind.  In  his  case,  too,  the 
chief  reward  lies  in  doing  a  big  work 
and  winning  the  applause  of  the  public, 
not  in  his  salary  check.  You  cannot 
picture  either  man,  or  any  industrial 
leader  worthy  of  rank  alongside  them» 
as  quitting  his  job  in  the  face  of  a  sal- 
ary-cut, or  as  higgling  over  the  price  of 
his  preferment  in  the  first  instance. 

In  the  future,  industrial  leaders  will 
tend  more  and  more  to  be  picked  men, 
not  owners  in  any  important  sense. 
Their  salaries  will  depend  upon  the 
number  of  qualified  men  in  the  market, 
and  the  existing  demand  for  their  serv- 
ices. The  lure  of  such  positions  and 
the  determined  efforts  being  made  to 
educate  for  business  leadership  are  sure 
to  increase  the  number  of  qualified 
candidates.  The  demand  is,  of  course, 
uncertain;  but  the  chances  are  that  it 
will  not  maintain  itself  relatively  to 
supply,  now  that  education,  both  pub- 


lic and  private,  has  set  itself  to  increase 
the  supply.  In  that  case,  the  present 
high  level  of  executive  salaries  cannot 
be  maintained.  All  indications  point 
to  the  executives  of  the  future  carrying 
their  loads  of  responsibility  less  because 
of  the  money  reward  and  more  because 
of  personal  pride  and  public  spirit. 
Business  leadership  seems  likely  to  be- 
come a  profession,  with  professional 
standards  and  standing,  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional limitations  as  to  its  pay. 

The  learned  professions,  so  called  for 
tradition's  sake,  are  easier  to  dispose  of 
because,  in  each  case,  the  leveling  tend- 
ency is  reinforced  by  an  established 
professional  ethic.  Teachers,  preachers, 
writers,  and  artists  generally,  for  cen- 
turies have  regarded  their  wages,  not 
as  pay,  but  as  their  living,  their  real 
rewards  being  service  to  their  ideals 
and  humanity,  established  social  posi- 
tion, and  the  regard  of  their  fellow  men. 
These  non-economic  lures  attract  hu- 
man nature  so  strongly  that  the  re- 
wards in  these  lines  sometimes  fall 
below  those  of  unskilled  labor.  Poets 
have  starved  in  garrets;  ministers  are 
notoriously  underpaid,  and  of  late 
years  comparison  of  the  pinched  pro- 
fessor and  the  silk-shirted  yokel  has 
led  to  'Feed  the  Prof.'  campaigns. 
Law  and  medicine,  because  they  work 
more  directly  upon  life,  have  been  more 
afiected  by  the  industrial  swirl;  but 
they,  too,  are  bound  to  swim  out  of  the 
commercial  current  to  the  high  ethical 
shore.  Even  now,  though  physicians 
may  talk  about  their  business,  they 
respond  to  many  humanitarian  de- 
mands; and  there  exist  some  lawyers, 
if  not  many,  who  put  the  eternal  cry 
for  justice  ahead  of  fees.  So  the  level- 
ing influences  of  automatic  machinery 
are  bound  to  be  reinforced  and  strength- 
ened by  the  example  of  professional 
men,  no  less  than  by  the  teaching  of 
those  among  them  who  see  service  as 
the  high  goal  of  human  endeavor. 
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IV 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the 
leveling  of  labor,  as  dictated  by  the 
automatic  tool,  solely  from  the  stand- 
point of  production.  That  b  its  direct 
action.  Automatic  machinery  works 
indirectly  toward  the  same  end,  how- 
ever, through  the  market  —  through 
consumption.  As  the  total  cost  of  the 
product  is  the  total  cost  of  the  brain- 
and  hand-labor  involved,  an  immediate 
effect  of  production  through  automatic 
machines  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
units  produced.  The  economic  advan- 
tage of  such  machinery  is  so  manifest 
that  there  can  be  no  stopping  its  prog- 
ress short  of  the  point  where  productive 
power  will  so  far  outrange  the  wovld's 
market  ability  to  consume,  that  further 
multiplication  of  man^power  will  not 
be  worth  while.  No  one  can  foresee 
whether  that  point  is  centuries  re- 
moved or  merely  decades.  Theoreti- 
cally, the  capacity  of  the  human  race 
to  consume  goods  is-  infinite;  but  actu- 
ally it  b  at  all  times  in  competition 
with  the  universal  human  demand  for 
leisure.  No  matter  how  cheap  goods 
become,  there  is  a  point  of  accumula- 
tion beyond  which  some  men  will  say, 
'Let's  knock  off  and  have  some  fun.' 
The  ranks  of  labor  developed  plenty  of 
such  cases  in  1919. 

Short  of  that  point,  however,  the 
market  repays  intensive  cultivation. 
The  cheaper  goods  become,  the  more 
of  them  can  be  sold,  provided  the  pur- 
chasing power  does  not  drop  coinci- 
dentally  with  prices.  It  follows  that, 
with  increasing  automatization  in  pro- 
duction, competition  among  sellers  of 
goods  on  the  one  hand  and  buyers  of 
labor-time  on  the  other  must  push 
prices  and  wages  toward  a  point  where 
maximum  production  and  maximum 
consumption  tend  to  concur.  Such  is 
the  diversity  of  human  nature  and  the 
insistence  of  human  desire  that  they 


may  never  reach  absolute  conciurence; 
biit  the  prospects  are  that  they  will  ap- 
proach one  another  with  lessening  fluc- 
tuations. In  this  country,  mass-buying 
makes  the  market  for  most  commodi- 
ties. A  broad  division  of  the  proceeds 
of  industry  stimulates  bujdng  far  more 
than  a  narrow  one;  hence,  influences 
flowing  from  the  sales-end  of  industry 
will  tend  to  strengthen  that  leveling  of 
labor  which  is  predetermined  by  com- 
petition among  buyers  of  labor-power 
for  use  on  automatic  machines. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  under 
competition,  some  degree  of  wago-vari- 
ation  alwa3rs  will  exist,  from  causes 
lying  within  the  individual,  as,  for 
example,  the  varying  wages  of  opera- 
tives under  piece  rates.  'For  while  the 
automatic  tool  works  within  a  fixed 
cycle,  it  is  not  the  precise  counterpart 
ofthe  ancient  treadmill.'  Within  narrow 
and  unimportant  limits,  its  product- 
iveness varies  somewhat  with  varia^ 
tions  of  personal  energy  and  attentive 
ness.  Likewise,  there  are  sure  to  be 
variations  in  different  parts  of  the 
coimtry,  due  largely  to  uneven  supply 
of  labor-power  resulting  from  differing 
local  birth-rates  and  non-economic  hin- 
drances to  economic  shifts  of  base. 
Home  and  family  ties,  love  of  one's 
native  environment,  stock-ownership 
by  employees,  and  personal  loyalties  in 
work-relations,  probably  always  wiU 
influence  human  beings  coJksiderably, 
and  deter  them  from  following  the  main 
chance  absolutely.  Barometric  pressure 
always  tends  to  uniformity,  yet  b  never 
uniform.  'The  wind  blowing  where  it 
listeth  has  its  counterpart  in  the  now 
fluid  movement  of  labor  in  search  of 
employment,  higher  pay,  or,  perhaps, 
escape  from  monotony.'  Enough  men 
and  women  can  be  depended  upon 
to  follow  the  main  chance  to  effect  a 
fairly  even  dbplacement  of  labor-power, 
and  to  enforce  by  economic  law  a  fairly 
even  wage-scale  over  the  entire  country. 
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Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  this 
leveling  tendency  is  that  it  runs  direct- 
ly toward  that  socialist  dream — equal- 
ity of  income.  Yet  it  proceeds  without 
any  assistance  from  the  Socialists,  solely 
as  the  result  of  capitalists  installing 
automatic  machinery.  The  tendency 
itself  is  strictly  economic,  and  con- 
ceivably might  work  out  to  its  ultimate 
conclusion  without  calling  forth  politi- 
cal action,  amending  the  institution  of 
private  property,  or  changing  the  pres- 
ent relations  between  employer  and 
employee.  Nothing  so  simple  is  to  be 
expected;  not  so  easily  does  humanity 
accept  revolutionary  changes  in  its 
methods  of  sustaining  life.  Farmer- 
labor  parties  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  recently  formed,  may  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  belated  appreciation  of 
the  economic  solidarity  of  town  and 
country  labor  under  the  new  conditions 
of  industry.  Woman  suffrage  gained 
influence  in  direct  proportion  as  women 
became  engaged  in  industrial  produc- 
tion. The  automatic  tool  will  be  the 
force  back  of  most  of  our  legislation  for 
the  next  fifty  years,  just  as  it  will  be 
the  mainspring  of  our  educational  pro- 
gramme, once  its  significance  is  under- 
stood by  educators  still  fumbling  for 
the  key  to  modem  life.  To  lads  who 
come  as  beardless  boys  into  their  great- 
est purchasing  power,  something  must 
be  taught,  other  than  has  been  taught, 
if  they  are  ever  to  use  their  leisure  and 
their  economic  power  aright.  The  army 
of  homeless,  wifeless  men  and  foot- 
loose women  is  growing;  the  automatic 
tool  has  cut  marriage-knots  as  well  as 
steel  bands.  Let  all  who  think  in  terms 
of  public  recreation,  domestic  relations. 


charity,  religion,  morals,  child-welfare, 
and  social  science  ponder  those  reac- 
tions of  the  automatic  tool  that  daily 
proceed  under  their  eyes. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  classes 
are  wrestling  bloodily  for  the  control 
of  machinery.  They  are  of  breeds  to 
whom  compromise  is  difficult.  It  is  our 
boast  that  we,  as  inheritors  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tradition,  can  settle  peace- 
ably clashes  of  interest  over  which 
other  humans  fight.  But  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  settle  peaceably  and  credit- 
ably all  the  problems  arising  out  of  the 
common  use  of  the  automatic  tool  in 
industrial  production  unless  we  grasp 
the  social  and  political  possibilities  of 
its  evolution.  America  gave  the  auto- 
matic tool  its  chance.  Its  blessings  are 
evident;  but  unless  controlled  by  social 
conscience,  it  may  develop  curses  equal- 
ly potent.  America's  high  duty  b  to 
guide  the  continuing  evolution  of  the 
Iron  Man  intelligently.  For  the  eco- 
nomic forces  which  he  releases  are  of 
such  intense  reality  and  abundant 
vitality  that  they  will  break  govern- 
ments which  blindly  oppose  them  just 
as  quickly  as  they  will  undermine  so- 
cieties which  yield  too  supindy  to 
machine  dictation.  Governments  now 
stake  their  existences  upon  controlling 
men;  in  the  dawning  age,  the  acid  test 
of  sovereignty  may  be  control  of  ma- 
chines. Through  such  control  the  level- 
ing tendency,  inherent  in  automatic 
production  and  reinforced  by  popular 
education,  may  be  directed  towEuxl  the 
goal  of  true  democracy;  whereas,  un- 
directed, it  may  push  the  human  race 
into  a  new  slavery,  or  stampede  it  into 
a  new  anarchy. 
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For  that  is  what  it  really  was.  But 
away  back  in  another  century,  when 
Patricia  was  eight  and  I  was  six,  I  did- 
n't know  what  made  her  different  from 
the  rest  of  us,  and  I  wondered  how  she 
walked  safely  over  pitfalls  that  en- 
gulfed me. 

There  was  the  disgraceful  episode  of 
the  kiss,  to  take  one  small  instance. 
How  did  she  know  the  right  thing  to  do, 
in  time?  I  knew  well  enough  afterward. 
Oh  yes,  often  enough,  afterward,  I 
lived  through  the  scene  in  imagination, 
and  acted  my  part  in  it  as  it  should 
have  been  acted.  One  could  n't  turn 
the  clock  back  by  any  agony  of  wish- 
ing; one  could  only  provide  against 
catastrophe  ahead.  To  find  a  rule  that 
would  fit  every  possible  emergency?  The 
formula  at  last  arrived  at  had  nothing 
in  it  about  'a  decided  and  proud  choice,' 
or  'repelling  interference.'  It  was,  sim- 
ply. Watch  Patricia  and  do  as  she  does. 

There  was  a  party  going  on  in  the 
drawing-room  on  the  second  story;  the 
sound  of  carpet-balls  came  up  to  us  in 
our  nursery  on  the  third  story  —  a 
rumble  like  thunder  in  the  distance, 
then  the  click  of  balls  as  they  touched. 
When  there  was  a  party,  Patricia  and 
I,  being  the  eldest,  were  allowed  to 
gp  down  to  the  drawing-room  and  say 
good-night  before  we  went  to  bed. 

The  nurse  looked  us  over  to  see  that 
our  dresses  did  n't  sag  at  one  shoulder, 
that  our  stockings  lay  smoothly  under 
the  crossed  elastic  of  our  slippers  — 
that  we  were  altogether  *  fit  to  be  seen.' 
Then  we  took  hands  and  went  down- 
stairs.  Sally  watched  us  go,  with  eyes 


that  seemed  to  ask  an  unkind  universe 
why  they  too  might  not  have  a  glimpse 
of  the  gods  at  play;  but  Robin  contin- 
ued to  shorten  the  stirrups  of  the  saddle 
on  his  rocking-horse,  and  envied  nobody. 

We  stood  hand  in  hand  at  the  door  of 
the  long  drawing-room  and  looked  in. 
The  sight  was  different  from  anything 
one  could  find  anywhere  in  the  world 
to-(biy.  So  were  the  sounds.  If  we  had 
been  greeted  by  the  clack  of  tongues  that 
you  will  hear  at  your  next  afternoon 
tea,  I  do  believe  we  should  have  turned 
and  fled.  Patricia  and  I  had  never 
heard  anything  so  unlovely.  Fortunate 
ears  of  the  sixties  —  spared  so  many  of 
the  stridencies  to  come!  Can  one  im- 
agine now  a  city  with  no  harsher  bird- 
note  than  the  twitter  of  the  purple 
martens  in  the  marten-house  above  the 
brewery?  Not  a  city  sparrow  in  all  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land;  not  a 
motor-horn !  Little  wonder  if  the  voices 
in  that  drawing-room  were  soft  and 
low-pitched. 

I  tugged  at  Patricia's  hand  to  hold 
her  back.  It  was  so  very  beautiful  —  I 
wanted  time  to  look.  The  game  was 
over.  The  balls  lay  quiet  at  the  end  of 
the  room  where  a  visiting-card  was 
pinned  to  the  carpet;  the  players  were 
standing  about  in  groups,  'having  con- 
versation,' as  I  whispered  to  Patricia  — 
a  different  matter  from  plain  talking. 
There  was  a  delightful  variety  of  bright, 
pretty  colors;  as  the  groups  broke  up 
and  formed  new  groups,  it  was  like  look- 
ing into  a  big  kaleidoscope.  The  ladies 
were  *in  low  neck  and  short  sleeves,' 
like  ourselves*   The  thermometer  out- 
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doors  probably  stood  somewhere  about 
zero  at  the  time,  and  the  big  house  was 
heated  solely  by  wood  stoves;  drawing- 
room  and  library,  with  folding  doors 
between,  depended  for  warmth  upon 
what  was  called  a  dumb  stove,  a  kind 
of  enlargement  of  the  stovepipe  from 
my  father's  office  below.  Sometimes, 
when  we  sat  at  our  lessons  in  the  library, 
—  low-necked  and  short-sleeved  even 
then,  —  I  would  hear  my  mother  on 
the  other  side  of  the  folding  doors  tap- 
ping on  the  dumb  stove  with  her  thim- 
ble as  a  signal  for  more  fire;  then,  study- 
ing my  arms  with  interested  curiosity, 
I  would  discover  myself  the  proud 
possessor  of  goose-flesh.  Yet  that  night 
the  bare  arms,  as  I  remember  them, 
were  warmly  smooth  and  white  against 
the  gay  dresses.  Not  mere  wisps  of 
color,  these,  like  the  evening  dresses  of 
to-day,  but  satisfying,  cushiony  eyefuls. 

I  saw  nothing  amiss  with  the  setting 
of  the  scene.  The  carpet  with  its  big 
geometrical  pattern,  the  black  horse- 
hair furniture,  the  what-not  of  sea- 
shells,  the  shade  of  wax  flowers  —  it 
was  all  as  inevitable  and  right  as  the 
blue  of  the  sky  and  the  green  of  the 
grass.  It  had  always  been  there.  Just 
now  it  was  softened  by  candlelight,  and 
glorified  by  those  radiant  beings  float- 
ing about  in  pink  and  blue  and  corn- 
color  and  mauve  and  Nile  green. 

One  in  the  new  color,  magenta,  was 
rolling  a  ball  to  illustrate  some  question 
that  had  been  raised  about  the  game 
just  over.  Her  stiff"  silk  skirt  made  a 
fine  *  cheese'  as  she  stooped.  By  whirl- 
ing very  fast  and  then  squatting,  a 
little  girl  could  make  a  cheese,  but  not 
one  like  this  and  not  with  that  fine  air 
of  imconcem.  When  I  was  grown  up, 
I  would  wear  skirts  that  ballooned  of 
their  own  accord.  I  saw  myself  in  half 
a  dozen  situations  that  called  for  stoop- 
ing. Most  alluring  of  the  visions  was 
one  of  my  grown-up  self  at  the  pantry 
table,  now  on  a  level  with  my  chin,  busy 


—  oh,  happy  me!  —  at  the  now  for- 
bidden task  of  skimming  the  cream 
from  a  pan  of  milk.  A  bouquet  in  its 
silver  holder  dangled  from  my  wrist.  I 
spoke  in  the  fascinating  manner  of  the 
young  lady  in  magenta,  barely  opening 
my  lips. 

Patricia  let  go  of  my  hand  and  we 
entered  the  room.  That  is  to  say, 
Patricia  entered.  Even  at  eight  she  en- 
tered a  room  —  the  whole  of  her;  no 
astral  half  left  dragging  along  uncer- 
tainly behind.  Yes,  Patricia  was  differ- 
ent from  other  children.  Something  in 
the  way  she  was  greeted  as  she  passed 
from  group  to  group  —  a  quick  look  of 
interest  and  admiration  —  confirmed 
me  in  the  belief.  I  followed  her,  pleas- 
urably  excited,  but  with  the  gone  feel- 
ing about  the  pit  of  the  stomach  that 
came  always  with  that  letting  go  of  the 
hand.  In  proportion  as  Patricia's  clasp 
was  an  assurance  that  all  was  right  with 
the  world,  the  loosing  of  it  abandoned 
one  to  a  path  of  lonely  peril. 

A  little  fuss  was  made  over  both  of  us. 
Here  were  the  friends  and  acquaintances 
of  every  day,  some  of  them  nursery 
intimates,  but  all  changed,  somehow, 
by  being  at  a  party;  our  own  mother 
looked  not  so  approachable  as  when  in 
'high  neck  and  long  sleeves.'  Here  was 
even  our  doctor.  Being  a  favorite  with 
him,  I  had  to  wait  to  be  taken  upon  his 
knee  and  have  my  cheeks  rubbed  into 
rosiness,  and  in  this  way  I  got  behind 
Patricia  in  our  progress  around  the 
room. 

When  I  caught  up  to  her,  I  saw  at 
once  that  something  had  happened. 

There  she  stood,  that  little  maiden  of 
the  sixties,  the  unmoved  centre  of  a 
teacup  tempest.  I  can  see  her  yet,  — 
her  slimness,  her  straightness,  her 
pretty  color,  her  willfully  curved  lips, 
— above  all,  her  evident  indifference  to 
the  exclamations  that  were  pelting  her 
from  every  side  like  a  flurry  of  soft 
March  snow. 
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•What!  Won't  kiss  Mr.  Fitzhughl 
O  Patricia!  Oh,  poor  Mr.  Fitzhugh!' 

I  looked  at  Mr.  Fitzhugh.  He  made 
me  think  of  our  dough-men  before  they 
were  put  into  the  oven.  I  did  n't  won- 
der that  she  would  n't  kiss  him.  His 
mouth  was  —  well»  not  the  kind  one 
wants  to  kiss.  But  he  was  lame,  and 
were  not  lame  people  good  ?  In  the  story- 
books, where  they  abounded  plenti- 
fully, they  were  all,  all  good,  and  only 
the  wicked  were  unkind  to  them. 

I  looked  at  Patricia.  Was  nH  it  wick- 
ed to  be  unkind  to  lame  people?  But 
already  she  had  lost  interest  in  Mr. 
Fitzhi^  —  her  choice  had  been  made. 
She  had  shaken  hands  with  him;  she 
had  wiped  the  impression  unobtrusively 
off  upon  her  skirt;  now  her  eyes  were 
turned  to  the  piano,  where  the  young 
lady  in  magenta  was  beginning  to  play 
*La  Cracovienne'  with  the  soft  pedsd 
down.  Her  eyes  rested  upon  the  left 
hand  of  the  player,  and  from  a  certain 
hint  of  brooding  in  their  expression,  I 
knew  that  the  bass  was  all  wrong. 

*  Never  mind.  Here  comes  Janie. 
She  will  give  me  a  kiss,  I  know.  A  nice 
sweet  kiss;  maybe  two,  three,  four.'  He 
made  the  sound  of  four  kisses.  'Janie 
and  I  are  good  friends.  Are  n't  we, 
Janie?* 

'Ye^.'  (To  myself,  'He's  lame.') 
'But  if  you  don't  mind,  J  think  I  'd 
rather  just  shake  hands.'  ('I  can*t  kiss 
him.') 

Another  chorus  of  'What!  Not  kiss 
Mr.  Fitzhugh!  Oh,  poor  Mr.  Fitzhugh!' 
Always,  please  remember,  in  the  soft 
voices  of  eighteen-sixty-one. 

('Can  I  kiss  him?  No,  I  can't.  But 
he 's  lame.') 

'You  too,  Janie!  Who  would  have 
bdieved  you  could  be  so  cruel!  Look 
at  poor  Mr.  Fitzhugh!  Only  see  how 
sad  he  looks!' 

Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it. 
He  was  looking  sad.  And  he  was  lame. 
To  be  cruel  to  the  lame! 


('Now,  if  you  shut  your  eyes  and 
hurry  up,  perhaps  you  can  do  it.  Now, 
now,*) 

It  was  done. 

It  was  hard  to  do.  Had  n't  a  little 
giri  some  reason  to  expect  approval? 
But  that  beautiful,  rainbow-colored 
group  had  led  her  on  to  her  undoing, 
only  to  turn  upon  her  now  with  looks 
and  exclamations  more  shocked  than 
before. 

'Janie!  Janie!  You  little  coquette! 
Coming  down  from  the  nursery  with 
your  losses  all  made  up,  and  then  pre- 
tending to  be  too  coy  to  give  them! 
Pretending  you  would  n't,  when  all  the 
time  you  meant  to! ' 

I  turned  to  Mr.  Fitzhugh.  He  was 
grinning  —  an  odious  grin. 

Down  dropped  my  head  upon  the 
sofa;  hot,  shut  eyes  pressed  close  against 
the  slippery  coolness  of  its  horsehair. 

I  could  feel  a  fluttering  of  the  air  like 
a  flock  of  butterflies  closing  in  upon  me; 
there  was  a  soft  humming,  half  pity, 
half  mocking  laughter.  Then  the  iam- 
bic of  a  lame  footstep.  At  that  I 
straightened  up  and  stood  at  bay. 

I  must  have  breathed  Patricia's 
name,  for  she  stopped  trying  to  recon- 
cile the  bass  and  treble  of  'La  Craco- 
vienne '  and  came  to  me.  I  wish  I  could 
describe  how  she  did  it.  Straight  as  the 
dart  of  a  sailboat  —  and  the  circle  clos- 
ing me  in  parted  as  naturally  as  the 
water  at  the  bow.  It  was  an  instinctive 
movement,  altogether  free  from  aggres- 
siveness, but  —  nobody  touched  me. 

'We  can't  stay  any  longer,  Janie. 
Mother  's  beckoning  to  us.' 

^B'or  once  the  signal  was  welcome.  As 
our  parents  kissed  us  good-night,  their 
cheerfulness  impressed  me  as  a  strange 
thing.  If  they  knew  how  their  child  had 
been  disgraced! 

I  crept  up  the  dimly  lighted  stairs 
beside  Patricia,  crushed  and  silent. 
Her  hold  of  my  hand  was  the  only  com- 
fort she  tried  to  give.  Pity  would  have 
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come  amiss  just  then.  I  wanted  noth- 
ing more  to  do  with  pity,  my  own  or 
another's.  It  was  a  mistake.  If  I  had 
refused  to  listen  to  its  appeal,  like 
Patricia,  I  might  now  have  been  walk- 
ing with  my  head  held  up  like  hers. 

Only  once  she  spoke. 

*If  I  were  you,  I  would  n*t  pay  any 
attention  to  what  young  ladies  say. 


They  're  like  that  —  in  society.   So- 
ciety's silly.* 

Ajid  then  we  were  back  in  the  dear» 
safe  nursery,  where  treachery  was  un- 
known. And  Robin  had  just  finished 
shortening  Jbis  second  stirrup,  so  I  knew 
that  hours  and  days  could  not  have 
passed  since  we  left  him  busy  with  the 
first. 


STRAYED  SYMPATHIES 


BY  AGNES  KEPPUER 


It  is  probably  more  instructive  to  entertain  a 
sneaking  kindness  for  any  ui^x>pular  person  than 
to  give  way  to  perfect  raptures  of  moral  indigna- 
tion against  his  abstract  vices.  —  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson. 

It  is  not  only  more  instructive  —  it 
is  more  enlivening.  The  convention- 
alities of  criticism  (moral,  not  literary, 
criticism)  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth 
and  from  pen  to  pen,  until  the  itera^- 
tions  of  the  press  are  crystallized  in  en- 
cyclopsedias  and  biographical  diction- 
aries. And  from  such  verdicts  there  is 
no  appeal.  Their  labored  impartiality, 
their  systematicadjustments,  their  care- 
ful avoidance  of  intuition,  produce  in 
the  public  mind  a  level  sameness  of 
misimderstanding.  Many  sensible  p9o- 
ple  think  this  a  good  result.  Even  a 
man  who  did  his  own  thinking,  and 
maintained  his  own  intellectual  free- 
hold, like  Mr.  Bagehot,  knew  and  up- 
held the  value  of  ruts.  He  was  well 
aware  how  far  a  little  intelligence  can  be 
made  to  go,  unless  it  aspires  to  orig- 
inality. Therefore  he  grumbled  at  the 


paradoxes  which  were  somewhat  of  a 
novelty  in  his  day,  but  which  are  out^ 
worn  in  ours,  at  the  making  over  of 
virtue  into  vice,  and  of  vice  into  some- 
thing more  inspiriting  than  virtue.  *  We 
have  palliations  of  Tiberius,  eulogies  on 
Henry  the  Eighth,  devotional  exercises 
to  Cromwell,  and  fulsome  adulations  of 
the  first  Napoleon.* 

That  was  a  half-century  ago.  To-day, 
Tiberius  is  not  so  much  out  of  f9,vor  as 
out  of  mind;  Mr.  Froude  was  the  last 
man  really  interested  in  the  moral  sta^ 
tus  of  Henry  the  Eighth;  Mr.  Wells  has 
given  us  his  word  for  it  that  Napoleon 
was  a  very  ordinary  person;  and  the 
English  people  have  erected  a  statue  of 
Cromwell  close  to  the  Houses  of  Parlia^- 
ment,  by  way  of  reminding  him  (ia 
his  appointed  place)  of  the  survival  of 
representative  government.  The  twen- 
tieth century  does  not  lean  to  extrava- 
gant partialities.  Its  trend  is  to  dispar- 
agement, to  searchlights,  to  that  lavish 
candor  which  no  man's  reputation  can 
survive. 
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When  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey  reversed 
Mr.  Stevenson's  suggestion,  and  chose* 
as  subject-matter  of  a  book,  four  people 
of  whom  the  world  had  heard  little  but 
gQod»  who  had  been  praised  and  rev- 
erenced beyond  their  deserts,  but  for 
whom  he  cherished  a  secret  and  cold 
hostility,  he  experimented  successfully 
with  the  latent  imcharitableness  of 
men's  minds.  The  brilliancy  with  which 
the  four  essays  were  written,  the  keen- 
ness of  each  assault,  the  charm  and  per- 
suasiveness of  the  style,  delighted  even 
the  uncensorious.  The  business  of  a 
biographer,  said  the  author  in  a  very 
engaging  preface,  is  to  maintain  his  own 
freedom  of  spirit,  and  lay  bare  the  facts 
as  he  understands  them,  "dispassion- 
ately, impartially,  and  without  ulterior 
intentions.' 

It  sounds  fair  and  square;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  Mr.  Strachey  disliked 
Manning,  despised  Arnold,  had  little 
sympathy  with  Gordon,  and  no  great 
fancy  for  Florence  Nightingale.  It 
must  be  remembered  also  that  in  three 
cases  out  of  four  he  was  dealing  with 
persons  of  stubborn  character  and  com- 
pelling will,  as  far  removed  from  irr&> 
proachable  excellence  as  from  criminal- 
ity. Of  such,  much  criticism  may  be 
offered;  but  the  only  way  to  keep  an 
open  outlook  is  to  ask,  *  What  was  their 
life's  job?'  "How  well  did  they  do  it?' 
Men  and  women  who  have  a  pressing 
job  on  hand  (Florence  Nightingale  was 
all  job)  cannot  afford  to  cultivate  the 
minor  virtues.  They  move  with  an  ir- 
resistible impulse  to  their  goal.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  Mr.  Strachey  is 
never  so  illuminating  as  when  he  turns 
his  back  upon  these  forceful  and  discon- 
certing personages,  and  dallies  with 
their  more  amenable  contemporaries. 
What  he  writes  about  Gordon  we  should 
be  glad  to  forget;  what  he  writes  about 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring  and  Lord  Hartington 
we  hope  to  remember  while  we  live. 

The  popularity  of  Eminent  Victorians 


inspired  a  host  of  followers.  Critics  be- 
gan to  look  about  them  for  other  vul- 
nerable reputations.  Mr.  J.  A.  Strahan, 
stepping  back  from  Victoria  to  Anne, 
made  the  happy  discovery  that  Addi- 
son had  been  systematically  over- 
praised, and  that  every  side  of  his 
character  was  open  to  assault.  The  re- 
sult of  this  perspicuity  is  a  danming 
denunciation  of  a  man  whom  his  con- 
temporaries liked  and  esteemed,  and 
concerning  whom  we  have  been  content 
to  take  the  word  of  those  who  knew  him. 
He  may  have  been,  as  Mr.  Strahan  as- 
serts, a  sot,  a  time-server,  a  toad-eater, 
a  bad  official,  and  a  worse  friend;  but 
he  managed  to  give  a  different  impres- 
sion. The  just  man  falls  seven  times  a 
day.  Take  sufficient  account  of  all  these 
falls,  and  he  eclipses  Lucifer.  Addison's 
friends  and  neighbors  found  him  a 
modest,  honorable,  sweet-tempered  gen- 
tleman; and  Steele,  whom  he  had  af- 
fronted, wrote  these  generous  wo^s: 
'You  can  seldom  get  him  to  the  tavern; 
but  when  once  he  is  arrived  to  his  pint, 
and  begins  to  look  about  him,  you  ad- 
mire a  thousand  things  in  him  which 
before  lay  buried.' 

This  seems  to  me  a  singularly  pleas- 
ant thing  to  say  about  anybody.  Were 
I  coveting  praise,  this  is  the  form  I'd 
like  the  praise  to  take. 

The  pressure  of  disparagement,  which 
is  one  result  of  the  cooling  of  oiu*  blood 
after  the  fever-heat  of  war,  is  lowering 
our  enthusiasms,  thinking  our  sym- 
pathies, and  giving  us  nothing  very 
dazzling  in  the  way  of  enlightenment. 
Americans  are  less  critical  than  English- 
men, who  so  value  their  birthright  of 
free  speech  that  censure  of  public  men 
has  become  a  habit,  a  game  of  hazard 
(pulling  planks  out  of  the  ship  of  state), 
at  which  long  practice  has  made  them 
perfect.  'The  editor  of  the  Morning 
Post^*  observes  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett 
wearily,  'begins  his  day  by  wondering 
whom  he  shall  denounce';  and  opposing 
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editors,  as  nimble  at  the  fray»  match 
outcry  against  outcry,  and  malice 
against  malignity. 

I  doubt  if  any  other  than  an  English- 
man could  have  written  The  Mirrors  cf 
Downing  Street^  and  I  am  sure  that, 
were  an  American  able  to  write  such  a 
book  (which  is  problematic),  it  would 
never  occur  to  him  to  think  of  it,  or  to 
brag  of  it,  as  a  duty.  We  grumble  at  our 
high  officials,  and  expect  oiu*  full  share 
of  impossibilities;  but  as  task-masters 
we  are  not  in  it  with  the  British.  The 
difficulties  surmounted  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  make  the  labors  of  Hercules  look 
lil^e  a  picnic;  and  to  begrudge  him  an 
hour  in  his  arm-chair,  with  his  young 
daughter  and  a  friend,  seems  to  us  Uke 
begrudging  an  engine-driver  his  sleep. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  thought 
that  an  engine-driver  could  sleep  less, 
•and  lamentable  results  ensued. 

The  public  actions  of  public  men  are 
onen  to  discussion;  but  Mr.  Balfour's 
personal  selfishness,  his  parsimony,  his 
indifference  to  his  domestics,  are  not 
matters  of  general  moment.  To  gossip 
about  these  things  is  to  gossip  with 
tradesmen  and  servants.  To  deny  to 
Lord  Kitchener  'greatness  of  mind, 
greatness  of  character,  and  greatness  of 
heart,'  is  harsh  speaking  of  the  dead; 
but  to  tell  a  gaping  world  that  the 
woman  'whom  he  loved  hungrily  and 
doggedly,  and  to  whom  he  proposed 
several  times,  could  never  bring  herself 
to  marry  him,'  is  a  personality  which 
Town  Topics  would  scorn.  The  Mirrors 
cf  Downing  Street  aspires  to  a  moral  pur- 
pose; but  taste  is  the  guardian  of 
morality.  Its  delicate  and  severe  dic- 
tates define  the  terms  upon  which  we 
may  improve  the  world  at  the  expense 
of  oiu*  neighbor's  character. 

The  sneaking  kindness  recommended 
by  Mr.  Stevenson  is  much  harder  to 
come  by  than  the  'raptures  of  moral 
indignation,'  of  which  he  heard  more 
than  he  wanted,  and  which  are  rever- 


berating through  the  world  to-day .  Hie 
pages  of  history  are  heavy  with  moral 
indignation.  We  teach  it  in  our  schools, 
and  there  are  historians  like  Macaulay 
who  thunder  it  rapturously,  with  nev^ 
a  moment  of  misgiving.  But  here  and 
there,  as  we  step  apprehensively  into 
historic  by-paths,  we  are  cheered  by 
patches  of  sunshine,  straight  glimpses 
into  truths  which  put  a  more  credible, 
because  a  more  merciful,  construction 
upon  men's  actions,  and  lighten  our 
burden  of  dispraise. 

I  have  often  wondered  why,  with 
Philippe  de  Commines  as  an  avenue  of 
approach,  all  writers  except  Scott 
should  deal  with  Louis  the  Eleventh  as 
with  a  moral  monstrosity.  Commines  b 
no  apologist.  He  has  a  natural  desire 
to  speak  well  of  his  master;  but  he  re- 
views every  side  of  Louis's  character 
with  dispassionate  sincerity. 

First,  as  a  Catholic:  'The  king  was 
very  liberal  to  the  Chiu*ch,  and,  in  some 
respects,  more  so  than  was  necessary, 
for  he  robbed  the  poor  to  give  to  the 
rich.  But  in  this  world  no  one  can  ar- 
rive at  perfection.' 

Next,  as  a  husband:  'As  for  ladies,  he 
never  meddled  with  them  in  my  time; 
for  when  I  came  to  his  court,  he  lost  a 
son,  at  whose  death  he  was  greatly 
afBicted;  and  he  made  a  vow  to  God  in 
my  presence  never  to  have  intercourse 
with  any  other  woman  than  the  queen. 
And  though  this  was  no  more  than  he 
was  bound  to  do  by  the  canons  of  the 
Church,  yet  it  was  much  that  he  should 
have  such  self-command  as  to  persev^^ 
firmly  in  his  resolution,  considering  that 
the  queen  (though  an  excellent  lady  in 
other  respects)  was  not  a  princess  in 
whom  a  man  could  take  any  great 
delight.' 

Finally,  as  a  ruler:  'The  king  was 
naturally  kind  and  indulgent  to  persons 
of  mean  estate,  and  hostile  to  all  great 
men  who  had  no  need  of  him.  .  .  .  But 
this  I  say  boldly  in  his  commendation. 
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that  in  my  whole  life  I  never  knew  any 
man  so  wise  in  his  misfortunes.' 

To  be  brave  in  misfortune  is  to  be 
worthy  of  manhood;  to  be  wise  in  mis- 
fortune is  to  conquer  fate.  We  cannot 
easily  or  advanta^geously  regard  Louis 
with  affection;  but  when  Commines 
epitomizes  history  in  an  ejaculation, 
'Our  good  master,  Louis,  whom  God 
pardon!*  it  rests  our  souls  to  say, 
'Amen!* 

We  cannot  easily  love  Swift.  The 
great  'professional  hater'  frightens  us 
out  of  the  timid  regard  which  we  should 
like  —  in  honor  of  English  literature  — 
to  cherish  for  his  memory.  But  there  is 
a  noble  sentence  of  Thackeray's  which, 
if  it  does  not  soften  oiu*  hearts,  cannot 
fail  to  clarify  our  minds,  to  free  us  from 
the  stupid,  clogging  misapprehension 
which  we  confuse  with  moral  distaste. 
'Through  the  storms  and  tempests  of 
his  [Swift's]  furious  mind  the  stars  of 
religion  and  love  break  out  in  the  blue, 
shining  serenely,  though  hidden  by  the 
driving  clouds  and  maddening  hurri- 
cane of  his  life.'  One  clear  and  pene- 
trating note  ('Childe  Roland  to  the 
Dark  Tower  came ')  is  worth  much  care- 
ful auditing  of  accounts. 

The  picture  of  John  Wilkes  drawn  by 
Sir  (jeorge  Otto  Trevelyan  in  his  Early 
History  of  Charles  James  Fox^  and  the 
picture  of  Aaron  Burr  drawn  by  Mr. 
Albert  J.  Beveridge  in  his  Life  of  John 
Marshall  are  happy  illustrations  of  un- 
popular subjects  treated  with  illuminate 
ing  kindness.  Wilkes  was  a  demagogue 
and  Burr  a  trouble-maker  (the  terms 
are  not  necessarily  s^Tionymous),  and 
neither  of  them  is  a  man  whose  history 
is  widely  or  accurately  known.  Both 
historians  are  swayed  by  their  political 
passions.  An  historian  without  political 
passions  is  as  rare  as  a  wasp  without  a 
sting.  To  Trevelyan  all  Conservatives 
were  in  fault,  and  all  Liberals  in  the 
right.  Opposition  to  George  the  Third 
is  the  acid  test  he  applies,  to  separate 
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gold  from  dross.  Mr.  Beveridge  r^ards 
the  Federalists  as  the  strength  and  the 
Republicans  as  the  weakness  of  the 
young  nation.  Thomas  Jefferson  is  his 
test,  and  a  man  hated  and  hounded  by 
Jefferson  necessarily  wins  his  support. 

Nevertheless,  Wilkes  and  Burr  are 
presented  to  us  by  their  sympathizers 
in  a  cold  north  light,  which  softens  and 
conceals  nothing.  Men  of  positive 
quality,  they  look  best  when  clearly 
seen.  'Research  and  fact  are  ever  in 
collision  with  fancy  and  leg^id,'  ob- 
serves Mr.  Beveridge  soberly;  and  it  is 
to  research  and  fact  that  he  trusts,  to 
rescue  his  accomplished  filibuster  from 
those  unproved  charges  which  live  by 
virtue  of  their  vagueness.  American 
school  histories,  remembering  the  duty 
of  nioral  indignation,  have  played  havoc 
with  the  reputation  of  Aaron  Burr;  and 
American  school-children,  if  they  know 
him  at  all,  know  him  as  a  duelist  and  a 
traitor.  They  are  sure  about  the  duel 
(it  was  one  of  the  few  facts  firmly  es- 
tablished in  my  own  mind  after  a  severe 
struggle  with  American. history-);  but 
concerning  the  treason,  they  are  at  least 
as  ill  informed  as  their  elders. 

British  children  do  better,  perhaps, 
with  John  Wilkes.  Little  Londoners 
can  gaze  at  the  obelisk  which  com- 
memorates his  mayoralty,  and  think  of 
him  as  a  catless  Whittington.  The  slo- 
gan 'Wilkes  and  Liberty'  has  an  attrac- 
tive ring  to  all  who  are  not  of  Madame 
Roland's  way  of  thinking.  No  man  ever 
gave  his  partisans  more  to  defend,  or 
his  opponents  better  chances  to  attack; 
and  friends  and  foes  rose  repeatedly 
and  fervently  to  their  opportunities.  A 
century  later.  Sir  (jeorge  Trevelyan,  a 
friend  well  worth  the  having,  reviews 
the  case  with  wise  sincerity,  undaunted 
confidence,  a  careful  art  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  high  lights,  and  a  niceness 
of  touch  which  wins  half-way  all  readers 
who  love  the  English  language.  Wilkes 
was  as  naturally  and  inevitably  in  debt 
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as  was  WilHam  Godwin,  and  Wilkes's 
debts  were  as  naturally  and  inevitably 
paid  by  someone  else  as  wer0  Godwin's; 
but  when  Trevelyan  alludes  softly  to 
his  'unambitious  standard  of  solvency/ 
this  sordid  detail  becomes  imexpectedly 
pleasurable.  So  easily  are  transgressions 
pardoned,  if  they  provoke  the  shadow 
of  a  smile. 

Lord  Rosebery 's  Napoleon:  the  Last 
Phase  is  a  work  nobly  conceived  and 
admirably  executed;  but  its  impelling 
motive  is  an  austere  resolve  to  make 
what  amends  a  single  Englishman  can 
make  for  an  imgenerous  episode  in  Eng- 
lish history.  Its  sympathy  for  a  fallen 
foe  bears  no  likeness  to  the  sympathy 
which  impelled  Theodore  de  BanviUe, 
broken  in  health  and  hope  by  the  siege 
of  Fans,  to  write  a  lyric  in  memory  of  a 
young  Prussian  officer,  a  mere  boy, 
who  was  found  dead  on  the  field,  with  a 
blood-stained  volume  of  Pindar  in  his 
tunic.  Lord  Rosebery's  book  is  written 
with  a  proud  sadness,  a  stem  indigna^ 
'  tion,  eminently  fitted  to  its  subject;  but 
he  is  not  so  much  kind  as  just.  Napo- 
leon is  too  vast  a  figure  to  be  approached 
with  benevolence.  It  is  true,  as  Mr. 
Wells  asserts,  that,  had  he  been  imself- 
ish  and  conscientious,  he  would  never 
have  conquered  Europe;  but  only  Mr. 
Wells  is  prepared  to  say  that  a  lack  of 
these  qualities  won  him  renown.  He 
shares  the  lack  with  Wilhehn  the  Sec- 
ond, who  has  had  neither  an  Austerlitz 
nor  a  Waterloo. 

n 

There  is  a  wide  assortment  of  unpopu- 
lar characters  whose  company  it  would 
be  very  instructive  to  keep.  They  be- 
long to  all  ages,  countries,  and  creeds. 
Spain  alone  offers  us  three  splendid  ex- 
amples —  the  Duke  of  Alva,  Cardinal 
Ximenez,  and  Philip  the  Second.  Alva, 
like  the  Corsair,  possessed  one  virtue, 
which  was  a  more  valuable  virtue  than 
the  Corsair's,  but  brings  him  in  less 


credit,  because  the  object  of  his  un- 
swerving loyalty  and  devotion  was  not 
a  guileless  lady,  but  a  sovereign,  less 
popular,  if  possible,  than  himself. 
Caj-dinal  Ximenez,  soldier,  statesman, 
scholar,  priest,  ascetic,  author,  and  edu- 
cator, was  also  Grand  Inquisitor,  and 
this  fact  alone  seems  to  linger  in  the 
minds  of  men.  That,  for  his  day,  he 
was  a  moderate,  avails  him  little.  That 
he  made  a  point  of  protecting  scholars 
and  professors  from  the  troublesome 
interference  of  the  Inquisition  ought  to 
avail  him  a  great  deal.  It  might  w^?e  it 
better  known.  There  is  a  play  of  Sar- 
dou's  in  which  he  is  represented  as  con- 
centrating all  the  deadly  powers  of  his 
office  against  the  knowledge  which  he 
most  esteemed.  This  is  the  way  the 
drama  educates. 

And  Philip?  It  would  be  a  big  piece 
of  work  to  win  for  Philip  even  a  partial 
recognition  of  his  moderate  merits.  Tlie 
hand  of  history  has  dealt  heavily  with 
him,  and  romance  has  preyed  upon  his 
vitals.  In  fact,  history  and  romance  are 
undistinguishable  when  they  give  free 
play  to  the  moral  indignation  he  inspires. 
It  is  not  enough  to  accuse  him  of  the 
murder  of  the  son  whom  he  hated 
(though  not  more  heartily  than  George 
the  Second  hated  the  Prince  of  Wale^) : 
they  would  have  us  understand  that  he 
probably  poisoned  the  brother  whom  he 
loved.  'Don  John's  ambitions  had  be- 
come troublesome,  and  he  ceased  to 
live  at  an  opportune  moment  for  Phil- 
ip's  peace  of  mind,'  is  the  fashion  in 
which  Grayarr6  insinuates  his  suspicions; 
and  Gayarrfe's  narrative  —  very  popu- 
lar in  my  youth — was  recommended  to 
the  American  public  by  Bancroft,  who, 
I  am  convinced,  never  read  it.  Had  he 
penetrated  to  the  eleventh  page,  where 
Philip  is  alluded  to  as  the  Christian 
Tiberius,  or  to  the  twentieth,  where  he 
is  compared  to  an  Indian  idol,  he  would 
have  known  that,  whatever  the  book 
might  be,  it  was  not  history,  and  that. 
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as  an  historian,  it  ill  became  him  to  tell 
innocent  Americans  to  read  it. 

But  how  were  they  to  be  better  in- 
formed?   Motley  will  not  even  allow 
that  Philip's  fanatical  devotion  to  his 
church  was  a  sincere  devotion.  He  ac- 
cuses him  of  hypocrisy,  which  is  like 
accusing  Cromwell  of  levity,  or  Burke 
of  Jacobinism.  Prescott  has  a  fashion  of 
turning  the  King's  few  amiabilities,  as, 
for  example,  his  tenderness  for  his  third 
wife,  Isabella  of  France,  into  a  sugges- 
tion of  reproach.  *  Well  would  it  be  for 
the  memory  of  Philip,  could  the  his- 
torian find  no  heavier  sin  to  lay  to  his 
charge  than  his  treatment  of  Isabella.' 
Well  would  it  be  for  all  of  us,  could  the 
recording  angel  lay  no  heavier  charge 
to  our  account  than  our  legitimate  af- 
fections.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  it  is 
true,  charged  Philip  with  murdering 
both  wife  and  son;  but  that  was  merely 
a  political  argument.  He  would  as  soon 
have  charged  him  with  the  murder  of  his 
father,  had  the  Emperor  not  been  safely 
isolated  at  Yuste;  and  Philip,  in  return, 
banned  the  Prince  of  Orange  —  a  brave 
and  wise  ruler  —  as  'an  enemy  of  the 
human  race.' 

Twenty-four  years  ago,  an  English- 
man who  was  by  nature  distrustful  of 
popular  verdicts,  and  who  had  made 
careful  studies  of  certain  epochs  of  Span- 
ish history,  ventured  to  paint  Philip  in 
fresh  colors.  Mr.  Martin  Hume's  mon- 
ograph shows  us  a  cultivated  gentle- 
man, with  a  correct  taste  in  architec- 
ture and  art,  sober,  abstemious,  kind 
to  petitioners,  loyal  and  affectionate  to 
his  friends,  generous  to  his  soldiers  and 
sailors  —  a  man  beloved  by  his  own 
household,  and  reverenced  by  his  sub- 
jects, to  whom  he  brought  nothing 
but  misfortune.  The  book  makes  mel- 
ancholy reading  because  Philip's  polit- 
ical sins  were  also  political  blunders, 
his  mad  intolerance  was  a  distor- 
tion, rather  than  a  rejection,  of  con- 
sci^ice,  and  his  incQnceivable  rigidity 


left  him  helpless  to  face  the  essential  re- 
adjustments of  life.  'I  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  I  have  done,'  he  said 
with  piercing  sincerity,  *  though  the 
world  should  fall  in  ruins  around  me.' 

Now  what  befell  Mr.  Hume,'  who 
wrote  history  in  this  fashion,  with  no 
more  liking  for  Philip  than  for  Eliza- 
beth or  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  with 
a  natural  desire  to  get  within  the  pur- 
Ueus  of  truth?  Certain  empty  honors 
were  conferred  upon  him :  a  degree  from 
Cambridge,  membership  in  a  few  socie- 
ties, the  privilege  of  having  some  letters 
printed  after  his  name.  But  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  and  the  University 
of  Liverpool  stoutly  refused  to  give  him 
the  chairs  of  history  and  Spanish.  He 
might  know  more  than  most  meh  on 
these  subjects,  but  they  did  not  want 
their  students  exposed  to  new  impres- 
sions. The  good  old  way  for  them.  Mr. 
Hume,  being  a  reader,  may  have  re- 
called in  bitterness  of  spirit  the  words 
of  the  acute  and  unemotional  Sully, 
who  had  scant  r^ard  for  CathoUcism 
(though  the  Huguenots  tried  him  sore- 
ly), and  none  at  all  for  Spain;  but  who 
said,  in  his  bakmced,  impersonal  way, 
that  Philip's  finer  qualities,  his  patience, 
piety,  fortitude,  and  single-mindedness, 
were  all  alike  Most  on  the  vulgar.* 

Lucrezia  Borgia  is  less  available  for 
our  purpose,  because  the  imaginary 
Lucrezia,  though  not  precisely  beloved, 
is  more  popular  in  her  way  than  the  real 
Lucrezia  could  ever  hope  to  be.  *In  the 
matter  of  pleasantness,'  says  Lucian, 
*  truth  is  far  surpassed  by  falsehood'; 
and  never  has  it  been  more  agreeably 
overshadowed  than  in  this  fragment  of 
Italian  history.  We  really  could  not 
bear  to  lose  the  Lucrezia  of  romance. 
She  has  done  fatigue  duty  along  every 
line  of  iniquity.  She  has  specialized  in 
all  of  the  seven  deadly  sins.  OnRosset^ 
ti's  canvas,  in  Donizetti's  opera,  in  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  play,  in  countless  poems 
and  stories  and  novels,  she  has  erred 
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the  world  wS  sot  fil^itfy  let  80. 

Aad  what  k  offend  m  retmn?  Ot^ 
\f  dbe  dnl  sUtements  of  people  who 
fhmffd  to  knoir  dbe  kdy,  nd  who 
coBfidered  her  a  model  wife  and  dncb- 
eM,  a  little  over-aiudoiii  about  the  edn- 
eataoB  of  her  nnmeroai  diBdrai,  bat 
land  to  the  poor,  geueioua  to  artasts, 
and  pitiful  to  Jews.  'She  ii  paoefoL 
modest,  lovable,  deoorous,  and  devout,' 
wrote  Johannei  Lucas  from  Borne  to 
Ereole,tlieoldI>ukeofFerraia.  'She 
is  beautiful  and  good,  gentle  and  ami- 
able,'echoed  the  Qievalier  Bayard  yean 
later.  Were  we  less  avid  for  thrills,  we 
nugbt  like  to  think  of  this  young  crea- 
ture, snatched  at  twenty-one  from  the 
madstromofBome,  where  she  had  been 
*a  pawn  in  the  game  of  politics,  and 
pfaioed  in  a  secure  and  splendid  home. 
The  Lncrezia  of  romance  would  have 
found  the  court  of  Femura  intolerably 
dulL  The  Lncrezia  of  history  took  to 
dullness  as  a  duck  to  water.  She  was  a 
sensible,  rather  than  a  brilliant  woman, 
fully  alive  to  the  duties  and  dignities  of 
her  position,  and  well  aware  that  re- 
spectability is  a  strong  card  to  play  in 
a  vastly  disreputable  world. 

There  was  a  time  when  BobesfHerre 
and  Marat  made  a  high  bid  for  unpopu- 
larity. Even  those  who  clearly  und^- 
stood  the  rehabilitation  of  man  in  the 
French  Bevolutbn  found  little  to  say 
for  its  chosen  instruments,  whose  pur- 
poses were  high,  but  whose  methods 
were  open  to  reproach.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, a  certain  weariness  has  be^i  ob- 
servable in  men's  minds  when  these  re- 
formers are  in  question,  a  reluctance  to 
expand  with  any  emotion  where  they 
are  concerned.  M.  Lauzanne  is,  indeed, 
by  way  of  thinking  that  the  elemental 
Clemenceau  closely  resembles  the  ele- 
mental Bobespierre;  but  this  is  not  a  se- 
rious valuation;  it  is  letting  picturesque- 


Frankfin  foond  Urn  fidl  of  promiBe). 
Bobespiene's  torn  of  mind  was  legal; 
he  would  have  made  an  acute  and  i 
oessfnl  lawyer.  Tlie  Bevolntion 
akmg  and  ruined  both  these  lives,  for 
which  we  are  expected  to  be  soriy.  M. 
fiswnnnr  does  not  go  so  for  as  to  sa  j 
that  the  great  war  ruined  Cfemenoeau's 
life.  Tlie  'Tiger'  was  seventy-three 
when  the  Germans  marched  into  Bel- 
gium. Had  he  been  content  to  spend 
all  his  years  teaching  in  a  gjris*  school, 
he  mig^t  (though  I  am  none  too  sve 
of  it)  have  been  a  gentler  and  a  better 
man.  But  France  was  surdy  worth 
the  price  he  paid.  A  lif^xMit  is  not  ex- 
pected to  have  the  gmoef  ul  lines  of  a 
gcmdola. 

'Almost  everybody,'  says  Stevenson, 
'can  understand  and  sympathize  with 
an  admiral,  or  a  prize-fighter';  which 
g^iial  smtim^it  is  less  contagious  now 
than  when  it  was  uttered,  thirty  years 
ago.  A  new  type  of  admiral  has  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  troubled  conscious- 
ness of  m^i,  a  type  unknown  to  Nelson, 
unsuspected  by  Farragut,  unsung  by 
Newbolt.  In  robbing  the  word  of  its 
ancient  glory,  Tirpitz  has  robbed  us  of 
an  emotion  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 
'The  traditions  of  sailors,'  says  Mr. 
Shane  Leslie,  'have  be^i  untouched  by 
the  lowering  of  ideals  which  has  invaded 
every  other  class  and  profession.'  The 
truth  of  his  words  was  brought  home  to 
readers  by  the  behavior  of  the  British 
merchant  marine,  peaceful,  poorly  paid 
men,  who  in  the  years  of  perQ  went  out 
unflinchingly,  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  meet  'their  duty  and  their  death.' 
Many  and  varied  are  the  transgressions 
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of  seafaring  men;  but  we  have  hithertx) 
been  able  to  believe  them  sound  in  their 
nobler  parts.  We  should  like  to  cherish 
this  simple  faith,  and,  though  alienated 
from  prize-fighters  by  the  narrowness  of 
our  civic  and  social  code,  to  retain  our 
sympathy  for  admirals.  It  cannot  be 
that  their  fair  fame  will  be  forever 
smirched  by  the  tactics  of  a  man  who 
ruined  the  government  he  served. 

The  function  of  criticism  is  presum- 
ably to  clear  our  mental  horizon,  to  get 
ns  within  close  range  of  the  criticized. 
It  recognizes  moral  as  well  as  intellept- 
ual  issues;  but  it  differentiates  them. 
When  Emerson  said,  'Goethe  can  never 
be  dear  to  men.  His  is  not  even  the  de- 
votion to  piwe  truth,  but  to  truth  for 
the  sake  of  cultiu^,'  he  implied  that 
truth,  besides  being  a  better  thing  than 
culture,  was  also  a  more  lovable  thing, 
which  is  not  the  case.  It  takes  temerity 
to  love  Goethe;  but  there  are  always 
men — yoimg,  keen,  speculative,  beauty- 
loving  men,  —  to  whom  he  is  inexpres- 
sibly dear  because  of  the  vistas  he  opens, 
the  thoughts  he  releases,  the  'inward 


freedom '  which  is  all  he  claimed  to  give. 
It  takes  no  less  temerity  to  love  Emer- 
son, and  he  meant  that  it  should  be  so, 
that  we  should  climb  high  to  reach  him. 
He  is  not  lovable  as  Lamb  is  lovable, 
and  he  would  not  have  wanted  to  be. 
A  man  who  all  his  life  repelled  unwel- 
come intimacies  had  no  desire  to  siu*- 
render  his  memory  to  the  affection  of 
every  idle  reader. 

It  is  such  a  siu*e  thing  to  appeal  from 
intelligence  to  conscience,  from  the  trou- 
ble involved  in  understanding  to  the 
ease  with  which  judgment  is  passed, 
that  critics  may  be  pardoned  th^  fre- 
quent transcursions.  Yet  problems  of 
conduct  are  just  as  puzzling  as  prob- 
lems of  intellect.  That  is  why  Mr. 
Stevenson  pronounced  a  sneaking  kind- 
ness to  be 'instructive.'  He  offered  it  as 
a  road  to  knowledge  rather  than  as  a 
means  of  enjoyment.  Not  that  he  was 
xmaware  of  the  pleasures  which  follow 
in  its  wake.  He  knew  the  world  up  and 
down  well  enough  to  be  thankful  that 
he  had  never  lost  his  taste  for  bad 
company. 


SOLILOQUY  FOR  A  THIRD  ACT 

BY  CHKISTOPHER  MOKLEY 

What  is  this  sullen  curious  interval 

Between  the  happy  Thought,  the  languid  Act? 

What  is  this  dull  paralysis  of  Will 

That  lets  the  fatal  days  drift  by  like  dreams? 

Of  the  mind's  dozing  splendors  what  remains? 

What  is  this  Now  I  utter  to  you  here? 

This  Now,  for  great  men  dead,  is  golden  Future; 
For  happier  souls  to  come,  conjectured  Past. 
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Men  love  and  praise  the  Past  —  the  only  thing 

In  all  the  great  commodity  of  life 

That  grows  and  grows,  shining  and  heaping  up 

And  endlessly  compounds  beneath  their  hands: 

Richer  we  are  in  Time  with  every  hour» 

But  in  nought  else.  —  The  Pastl  I  love  the  Past  — 

Stand  off»  O  Future,  keep  away  from  me! 

Yet  some  there  are,  great  thoughtless  active  souls. 

Can  use  the  volvant  circle  of  the  year 

Like  a  child's  hoop,  and  flog  it  gleefully 

Along  the  downward  slope  of  busy  days; 

But  some,  less  lucky. 

What  wretch  invented  Time  and  calendars 

To  torture  his  weak  wits,  to  probe  himself 

As  a  man  tongues  a  tender  concave  tooth? 

See,  all  men  bear  this  secret  cicatrix. 

This  navel  mark  where  we  were  ligatured 

To  great  Eternity;  and  so  they  have 

This  knot  of  Time-sense  in  their  angry  hearts. 

So  must  I  die,  and  pass  to  Timeless  nothing? 
It  will  not,  shall  not,  cannot,  must  not  be! 
I'll  print  such  absolute  identity 
Upon  these  troubled  words,  that  finding  them 
In  some  old  broken  book  (long,  long  away), 
"^      '  rtled  reader  cries.  Here  was  a  Voice 
id  a  meaning,  and  outrode  the  years! 
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BY  WILLIAM  BEEBE 


TROPiCAii  midges  of  sorts  live  less 
than  a  day  —  sequoias  have  felt  their 
sap  quicken  with  the  warmth  of  three 
thousand  springs.  Somewhere  between 
these  extremes,  we  open  oiu*  eyes»  look 
about  us  for  a  time,  and  close  them 
again.  Modem  political  geography  and 
shift  of  government  give  us  Methusa- 
listic  feelings;  but  a  glance  at  rocks  or 
stars  sends  us  shuddering  among  the 
other  motes,  which  glisten  for  a  moment 
in  the  sunlight  and  then  vanish. 

We  who  strive  for  a  little  insight  into 
evolution,  and  the  meaning  of  things  as 
they  are,  forever  long  for  a  glimpse  of 
things  as  they  were.  Here  at  my  British 
Guiana  laboratory  I  wonder  what  the 
land  was  like  before  the  dense  mat  of 
vegetation  covered  every  rock  and  grain 
of  sand;  or  how  the  rivers  looked  when 
first  their  waters  trickled  to  the  sea. 

All  our  stories  are  of  the  middles  of 
things  —  without  beginning  or  end;  we 
scientists  are  plunged  suddenly  upon  a 
cosmos  in  the  full  uproar  of  aeons  of 
preced^t,  unable  to  look  ahead,  while 
to  look  backward  we  must  look  down. 

Exactly  a  year  ago  I  spent  two  hours 
m  a  clearing  in  the  jimgle  back  of  Kar- 
tabo  laboratory,  and  let  my  eyes  and 
ears  have  full  swing.^  Now,  in  August 
of  the  succeeding  year,  I  came  again  to 
this  clearing,  and  found  it  no  more  a 
clearing.  Indeed,  so  changed  was  it, 
that  for  weeks  I  had  passed  close  by 
without  a  thought  of  the  jungle  meadow 

^See  'A  Jim^  Clearing/  in  the  AtianHe  for 


of  the  previous  year;  and  now  what 
finally  turned  me  aside  from  my  usual 
trail  was  a  sound.  Twelve  months  ago 
I  wrote:  'From  the  monotone  of  under- 
world sounds  a  strange  little  rasping 
detached  itsdf,  a  reiterated,  subdued 
scraping  or  picking.  It  carried  my 
mind  instantly  to  the  throbbing  theme 
of  the  Nibelimgs,  onomatopoetic  of 
the  little  hammers  forever  busy  at  their 
underground  work.  I  circled  a  small 
bush  at  my  side,  and  found  that  the 
soimd  came  from  one  of  the  branches 
near  the  top;  so  with  my  glasses  I  be- 
gan a  systematic  search.*  This  was  as 
far  as  I  ever  got;  for  a  flock  of  parra- 
keets  exploded  close  at  hand  and  blew 
the  lesser  sound  out  of  mind.  If  I  had 
stopped  to  guess,  I  should  probably 
have  considered  the  author  a  longicom 
beetle  or  some  fiddling  orthopter. 

Now,  a  year  later,  I  suddenly  stopped 
twenty  yards  away;  for  at  the  end  of 
the  silvery  cadence  of  a  wood-hewer, 
I  heard  the  low,  measured,  toneless 
rhythm  which  instantly  revived  in  my 
mind  every  detail  of  the  clearing.  I  was 
headed  toward  a  distant  palm-frond, 
beneath  whose  tip  was  a  nest  of  Rufous 
Hermits;  for  I  wished  to  see  the  two 
atoms  of  hummingbirds  at  the  moment 
when  they  rolled  from  their  petU-pois 
Qgg-shells.  I  gave  this  up  for  the  day, 
and  turned  up  the  hill,  where,  fifty  feet 
away,  were  the  stimip  and  bush  near 
which  I  had  sat  and  watched.  Three 
times  I  went  past  the  place  before  I 
could  be  certain;  and  even  at  the  last  I 
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identified  it  only  by  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  giant  tauroneero  tree,  in 
which  I  had  shot  many  cotingas.  The 
stump  was  there,  a  bit  lower  and  more 
worn  at  the  crevices,  leaking  sawdust 
like  an  oveivloved  doll;  but  the  low 
shrub  had  become  a  tall  sapling,  the 
weeds  —  vervain,  boneset,  velvet-leaf 

—  all  had  be^i  topped  and  killed  off  by 
dense-foliaged  bushes  and  shrubs,  which 
a  year  before  had  not  raised  a  leaf  above 
the  meadow-level.  The  old  vistas  were 
gone,  the  landscape  had  closed  in,  the 
wilderness  was  shutting  down.  Nature 
herself  was  *  letting  in  the  jungle.'  I  felt 
like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  or  even  more 
alien,  as  if  the  passing  of  time  had  been 
accelerated  and  my  longed-for  leap  had 
been  accomplished,  beyond  the  usual 
ken  of  mankind's  earthly  lease  of  senses. 

All  these  astounding  changes  had 
come  to  pass  through  the  unceasing 
heat  and  moisture  of  a  tropical  year; 
and  imder  deliberate  scientific  calcula- 
tion there  was  nothing  unusual  in  the 
alteration.  I  remembered  the  remark- 
able growth  of  one  of  the  laboratory 
bamboo  shoots  during  the  rainy  season 

—  twelve  and  a  half  feet  in  sixteen  days; 
but  that  was  a  single  stem,  like  a  blade 
of  grass,  whereas  here  the  whole  land- 
scape was  altered  —  new  birds,  new  in- 
sects, branches,  foliage,  flowers,  where, 
twelve  short  months  past,  was  open  sky 
above  low  weeds. 

In  the  hollow  root  on  the  beach,  my 
band  of  crane-flies  had  danced  for  a 
thousand  hours;  but  here  was  a  sound 
which  had  apparently  never  ceased  for 
more  than  a  year  —  perhaps  five  thou- 
sand hours  of  daylight.  It  was  a  low, 
penetrating,  abruptly  reiterated  beat, 
occurring  about  once  every  second  and 
a  half,  and  distinctly  audible  a  hundred 
feet  away.  The*  low  bush,*  from  which 
it  proceeded  last  year,  was  now  a  re- 
spectable sapling,  and  the  source  far  out 
of  reach  overhead.  I  discovered  a  round- 
ish mass  among  the  leaves;  and  the 


first  stroke  of  the  axe  B&xt  the  rhythm 
up  to  once  a  second,  but  did  not  alter 
the  Hmbre.  A  few  blows,  and  the  small 
trunk  gave  way,  and  I  fled  for  my  life. 
But  there  was  no  angry  buzzing,  and  I 
came  close.  After  a  cessation  of  ten  or 
fifteen  seconds  the  sound  b^an  again, 
weaker  but  steady.  The  foliage  was 
alive  with  small  Axteca  ants;  but  these 
were  taiants  of  several  small  nests  near 
by  and  at  the  catastrophe  overran 
everything. 

The  largest  structure  was  the  smooth 
carton  nest  of  a  wasp  —  a  beautiful 
species,  pale  yellowish-red  with  wine- 
colored  wings.  Only  once  did  an  indi- 
vidual make  an  attempt  to  sting,  and, 
even  when  my  head  was  within  six 
inches,  the  wasps  rested  quietly  on  the 
broken  combs.  By  careful  watching,  I 
observed  that  many  of  the  insects  jerk- 
ed the  abdomen  sharply  downward, 
hitting  the  comb,  or  shell,  of  smooth 
paper  a  forceful  blow,  and  producing  a 
very  distinct  noise.  I  could  not  at  first 
see  the  mass  of  wasps  that  were  giv- 
ing forth  the  major  rhythm,  as  they  were 
hidden  deep  in  the  nest,  but  the  fifty- 
odd  wasps  in  sight  kept  perfect  time;  or 
occasionally  an  individual  skipped  one 
or  two  beats,  coming  in  regularly  on 
every  alternate  or  every  third  beat. 
Where  they  were  two  or  three  deep,  the 
uppermost  wasps  struck  the  insects  be- 
low them  with  their  abdomens  in  per- 
fect rhythm  with  the  next  beat.   For 
half  an  hour  the  sound  continued,  then 
died  down,  and  was  not  heard  again. 
The  wasps  dispersed  during  the  night, 
and  the  nest  was  deserted. 

It  reminded  me  of  the  telegraphing 
ants,  which  I  have  often  heard  in 
Borneo  —  a  remarkable  sweeping  roll, 
caused  by  the  host  of  insects  striking 
the  leaves  with  their  heads,  and  pro- 
duced only  when  they  are  disturbed.  It 
appeared  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  warn- 
ing signal,  giving  me  opportimity  to 
back  away  from  the  stinging  l^gbns 
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that  filled  the  thicket  against  which  I 
pushed. 

The  rhythm  of  these  wasps  was  very 
different.  They  were  peaceable,  not 
even  resenting  the  devastation  of  their 
home;  but  always  and  always  must  the 
inexplicable  beat,  beat,  beat  be  kept 
up,  serving  some  purpose  quite  hidden 
from  me.  During  succeeding  months 
I  found  two  more  nests,  with  similar 
habits  of  sound-vibrations  that  led  to 
their  discovery.  From  one  small  nest, 
which  fairly  shook  with  the  strength  of 
their  beats,  I  extracted  a  single  wasp 
and  placed  him  in  a  glass-topped 
metal  box.  For  three  minutes  he  kept 
up  the  rhythmic  beat.  Then  I  b^gan 
a  more  rapid  tattoo  on  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  and  the  changed  tempo  con- 
fused him,  so  that  he  stopped  at  once, 
and  would  not  tap  again. 

A  few  little  Mazaruni  daisies  lived 
on  here  and  there,  blossoming  bravely, 
trying  to  believe  that  the  shade  was 
lessening  and  not  daily  becoming  more 
dense.  But  their  leaves  were  losing 
heart  and  paling  in  the  scant  light.  An- 
other six  months,  and  dead  leaves  and 
moss  would  obliterate  them,  and  the 
zone  of  brilliant  flowers  and  gorgeous 
butterflies  and  birds  would  shift  many 
feet  into  the  air,  with  the  tops  of  the 
trees  as  a  new  level. 

As  long  as  I  remained  by  my  stump, 
my  visitors  were  of  the  jungle.  A 
yellow-bellied  trogon  came  quite  close, 
and  sat,  as  trogons  do,  very  straight 
and  stiff,  like  a  poorly  mounted  bird, 
watching  passing  flycatchers  and  me 
and  the  glimpses  of  sky.  At  first  he 
rolled  his  little  cuckoo-Uke  notes,  and 
his  brown  mate  swooped  up,  saw  me, 
shifted  a  few  feet  farther  off,  and  perch- 
ed, full  of  curiosity,  craning  her  neck 
and  looking  first  witli  one  eye,  then  the 
other.  Now  the  male  b^gan  a  content 
song.  With  all  possible  variations  of 
his  few  and  simple  tones,  on  a  low  and 
very  sweet  timbre,  he  belied  his  un- 


oscine  perch  in  the  tree  of  bird-life  and 
sang  to  himself.  Now  and  then  he  was 
drowned  out  by  the  shrilling  of  cicadas; 
but  it  was  a  delightful  serenade,  and  he 
seemed  to  ei>joy  it  as  much  as  I  did.  A 
few  days  before,  I  had  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  syrinx  of  this  bird,  whom 
we  may  call,  rather  euphoniously,  Tro- 
gonurus  eunund^  and  had  been  struck 
by  the  simplicity  of  both  muscles  and 
bones.  Now,  he  having  summoned  his 
mate  in  regular  accents,  there  followed 
this  unexpected  whisper  song.  It  re- 
called similar  melodies  sung  by  pheas- 
ants and  Himalayan  partridges,  usually 
after  they  had  gone  to  roost. 

Once  the  female  swooped  after  an 
insect;  and  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
sweetest  passages  of  the  male  trogon,  a 
green  grasshopper  shifted  his  position. 
He  was  only  two  inches  away  from  the 
singer,  and  all  this  time  had  been  hidden 
by  his  chlorophyll-hued  veil.  And  now 
the  trogon  fairly  fell  off  the  branch, 
seizing  the  insect  almost  before  the 
tone  died  away.  SwaUowing  it  with 
considerable  difficulty,  the  harmony 
was  taken  up  again,  a  bit  throaty  for 
a  few  notes.  Then  the  pair  talked  to- 
gether in  usual  trogon  fashion,  and  the 
sudden  shadow  of  a  passing  vulture 
drew  forth  discordant  cat-calls,  as  both 
birds  dashed  from  sight,  to  avoid  the 
fancied  hawk. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  vocal  seal  of 
the  jungle  was  uttered  by  a  quadrille 
bird.  When  the  notes  of  this  wren  are 
heard,  I  can  never  imagine  open  blaz- 
ing sunshine,  or  unobstructed  blue  sky. 
like  the  call  of  the  wood  pewee,  the 
wren's  radiates  coolness  and  shadowy 
quiet.  No  matter  how  tropic  or  breath- 
less the  jungle,  when  the  flute-like  notes 
arise,  they  bring  a  feeling  of  freshness, 
they  start  up  a  mental  breeze,  which 
cools  one 's  UK)ughts ;  and  although  there 
may  be  no  water  for  miles,  yet  we  can 
fairly  hear  the  drip  of  cool  drops  falling 
from  thick  moss  to  pools  below.  First 
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an  octave  of  two  notes  of  purest  silver; 
then  a  varying  strain  of  eight  or  tai 
notes,  so  sweet  and  powerful,  so  indi- 
vidual and  meaningful,  that  it  might 
stand  for  some  wond^ul  motif  in  a 
great  opera.  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  I  was 
deaf  to  all  other  sounds  while  the  wren 
sang.  And  as  it  dwelt  on  the  last  note  of 
its  phrase,  a  cicada  took  it  up  on  the 
exact  tone,  and  blended  the  two  final 
notes  into  a  slow  vibration,  b^inning 
gently,  and  rising  with  the  crescendo  of 
which  only  an  insect,  and  especially  a 
dcada,  is  master. 

Here  was  the  eternal,  hypnotic  tom^ 
tom  rhythm  of  the  East,  grafted  upon 
supreme  Western  opera.  For  a  time  my 
changed  clearing  became  merely  a 
sounding-box  for  the  most  thrilling  of 
jungle  songs.  I  called  the  wren  as  well 
as  I  could,  and  he  came  nearer  and 
nearer.  The  music  rang  out  only  a  few 
yards  away.  Then  he  became  suspi- 
cious, and  after  that  each  phrase  was 
prefaced  by  typical  wren-scolding.  He 
could  not  help  but  voice  his  emotions, 
and  the  harsh  notes  told  plainly  what 
hethoughtof  my  poor  imitation.  Then 
another  feeling  would  dominate,  and 
out  of  the  maelstrom  of  harshness,  of 
tumbled,  volcanic  vocalization,  would 
rise  the  puresilverstreamof  single  notes. 

m 

The  wren  slipped  away  through  the 
masses  of  fragrant  Davilla  blossoms, 
but  his  songs  remained  and  are  with  me 
to  this  moment.  And  now  I  leaned 
back,  lost  my  balance,  and  grasping 
the  old  stump  for  support,  loosened  a 
big  piece  of  soft,  mealy  wood.  In  the 
hollow  beneath,  I  saw  a  rainbow  in  the 
heart  of  the  dead  tree. 

Thb  rainbow  was  caused  by  a  bug; 
and  when  we  stop  to  think  of  it,  we 
realize  how  little  th^re  is  in  a  name. 
For  when  we  say  bug,  —  or,  for  that 
matter,  bogy  or  bug-bear,  —  we  are 


garbling  the  sound  which  our  vety, 
very  forefathers  uttered  when  they  saw 
a  spectre  or  hobgoblin.  They  called  it 
hugge^  or  even  hwg;  but  then,  they  were 
more  afraid  of  spectres  in  those  days 
than  we  are,  who  imprison  will-o'-the- 
wisps  in  Very  lights,  and  rub  fox-fire  on 
our  watch-faces.  At  any  rate,  here  was  a 
bug  who  seemed  to  ill-deserve  his  name; 
although,  if  the  Nibelungs  could  fash- 
ion the  Bheingold,  why  could  not  a  bug 
conceive  a  rainbow? 

Whenever  a  human,  and  especially 
a  house-human,  thinks  of  bugs,  she 
thinks  unpleasantly  and  in  superlatives. 
And  it  chances  that  evolution,  or  nat^ 
ural  selection,  or  life's  mechanism,  or 
fate,  or  a  creator,  has  wrought  them 
into  form  and  function  also  in  superla- 
tives. Cicadas  are  supreme  in  longevity 
and  noise:  one  of  our  northern  species 
sucks  in  silent  darkness  for  seventeen 
years,  and  then,  for  a  sin^e  summer, 
breaks  all  American  long-distance  rec- 
ords for  insect's  voices.  To  anoth^ 
group,  known  as  Fulgorids,  gigantic 
heads  and  streamers  of  wax  have  been 
allotted.  Those  possessing  the  former 
rejoice  in  the  name  of  lantern  flies,  but 
they  are  at  present  unfaithful-vestal 
bugs;  indeed,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if 
their  wicks  were  ever  trimmed  or  light- 
ed. To  see  a  big  wax-bug  flying  wiUi 
trailing  ribbons  slowly  from  tree  to  tree 
in  the  jimgle  is  to  recall  the  streaming 
trains  of  a  flock  of  peacocks  on  the  wing. 

The  Membracids  most  of  all  deserve 
the  name  of  hugges^  for  no  elf  or  hobgob- 
lin was  ever  more  bizarre.  Their  legs 
and  heads  and  bodies  are  small  and 
aphid-like;  but  aloft  there  spring  mina- 
rets and  handles  and  towers  and  thorns 
and  groups  of  hairy  balls,  out  of  all 
reason  and  sense.  Only  Stegosaunis 
and  Triceratops  bear  comparison.  An- 
other group  of  five-sided  bugs  are  the 
skunks  and  civet-cats  among  insects, 
guarding  themselves  from  dang^  by  an 
aura  of  obnoxious  distillation. 
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Not  the  least  strange  of  all  this  as- 
semblage is  the  author  of  our  rainbow 
in  the  stump.  My  awkwardness  had 
broken  into  a  hollow,  which  opened  to 
the  light  on  the  other  side  of  the  rotten 
bole.  A  vine  had  tendriled  its  way  into 
the  crevice,  where  the  little  weaver  of 
rainbows  had  found  board  and  lodging. 
We  may  call  him  toad-hopper  or  spittle- 
bug — or,  as  Fabre  says,  *Contentons- 
nous  de  Cicadelle,  qui  respecte  le 
tympan.'  Like  all  its  kindred,  the 
bubble-bug  finds  Nirvana  in  a  sappy 
green  stem.  It  has  neither  strong  fl^t 
nor  sticky  wax,  thorny  armature  nor 
-ga&-barrage,  so  it  proceeds  to  weave  an 
armor  of  bubbles,  a  cuirass  of  liquid 
film.  This,  in  brief,  was  the  rainbow 
which  caught  my  eye  when  I  broke 
•  open  the  stump.  Up  to  that  moment  no 
rainbow  had  existed  —  only  a  little 
light  sifting  through  from  the  vine-clad 
side.  But  now  a  ray  of  sun  shattered 
itself  on  the  pile  of  bubbles,  and  sprayed 
out  into  a  curved  glory. 

Bubble-bugs  blow  their  froth  only 
when  immature,  and  their  bodies  are  a 
distiUery,  or  home-brew,  of  sorts.  No 
matter  what  the  color,  or  viscosity,  or 
chemical  properties  of  sap,  regardless  of 
whether  it  flows  in  liana,  shrub,  or  vine, 
the  bug's  artesian  product  is  clear, 
tasteless,  and  wholly  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  blown  into  bubbles. 
When  a  large  drop  has  collected,  the 
tip  of  the  abdomen  encloses  a  retort  of 
air,  inserts  this  in  the  drop,  and  forces 
it  out.  In  some  way  an  imponderable 
amount  of  oil  or  dissolved  wax  is  ex- 
truded and  mixed  with  the  drop  —  an 
invisible  shellac,  which  toughens  the 
bubble  and  gives  it  an  astoimding  glu- 
tinous endurance.  As  long  as  the  abdom- 
inal air-pump  can  be  extended  into  the 
atmosphere,  so  long  does  the  pile  of  bub- 
bles grow  until  the  insect  is  deep  buried, 
and  to  penetrate  this  is  as  unpleasant 
an  achievement  for  small  marauders 
as  to  force  a  cobweb  entanglement. 


I  have  draped  a  big  pile  of  bubbles 
around  the  beak  of  an  insect-eating 
bird,  and  watched  it  shake  its  head  and 
wipe  its  beak  in  evident  disgust  at  the 
clinging  oily  films.  In  the  north  we 
have  the  bits  of  fine  white  foam  which 
we  characteristically  call  frog-spittle; 
but  these  tropic  relatives  have  bigger 
bellows,  and  their  covering  is  like  the 
interfering  mass  of  film  that  emerges 
from  the  soap-bubble  bowl  when  a  pipe 
is  thrust  beneath  the  surface  and  that 
delicious  gurgling  soimd  is  produced. 

The  most  marvelous  part  of  the 
whole  thing  is  that  the  undistilled  well 
that  the  bubbl&-bug  taps  would  often 
overwhelm  it  in  an  instant,  either  by 
the  burning  acidity  of  its  composition, 
or  by  the  rubber  coating  of  death  into 
which  it  hardens  in  the  air.  Yet  from 
this  current  of  lava  or  vitriol  our  bug 
does  three  wonderful  things:  it  distills 
sweet  water  for  its  present  protective 
cell  of  bubbles;  it  draws  purest  nourish- 
ment for  continual  energy  to  run  its 
bellows  and  pump;  and  simultaneously 
it  fills  its  blood  and  tissues  with  a  pim- 
gent  flavor,  which  in  the  future  will  be 
a  safeguard  against  the  attacks  of  birds 
.and  lizards.  Little  by  little  its  wings 
swell  to  full  spread  and  strength;  mus- 
cles are  fashioned  in  its  hind-legs,  which, 
in  time,  will  shoot  it  through  great  dis- 
tances of  space;  and  pigment  of  the  most 
brilliant  yellow  and  black  forms  on  its 
wing-covers.  When,  at  last,  it  shuts 
down  its  little  still  and  creeps  forth 
through  the  filmy  veil,  it  is  immature 
no  longer,  but  a  brilliant  frog-hopper, 
sitting  on  the  most  conspicuous  leaves, 
trusting,  by  pigmental  warning,  to  ad- 
vertise its  inedibility,  and  watchful  for 
a  mate,  so  that  the  future  may  hold  no 
dearth  of  bubbl&-bugs. 

IV 

On  my  first  tramp  each  season  in  the 
tropical  jungle,  I  see  the  legionary  army 
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ants  hastening  on  their  way  to  battle, 
and  the  leaf-cutters  plodding  along, 
with  chlorophyll  hods  over  their  shoul- 
ders, exactly  as  they  did  last  year,  and 
the  year  preceding,  and  probably  a 
hundred  thousand  years  before  that. 
The  Colony  Egos  of  army  and  leaf-cut- 
ters may  quite  reasonably  be  classified, 
at  least  according  to  Idngdom.  The 
former,  with  carnivorous,  voracious, 
nervous,  vitally  active  members,  seems 
an  intangible,  animal-like  organism; 
while  the  stolid,  unemotional,  weather-' 
swung  Attas  resemble  the  flowing  sap 
of  the  food  on  which  they  subsist  — 
vegetable. 

Yet,  whatever  the  simile,  in  the  case 
of  both  of  these  colonies  of  ants,  the  net 
of  unconscious  precedent  is  too  closely 
drawn,  the  mesh  of  instinct  is  too  fine, 
to  hope  for  any  initiative.  This  was 
manifested  by  the  most  significant  and 
spectacular  occurrence  I  have  ever  ob- 
served in  the  world  of  insects.  Some  two 
years  or  more  ago  I  studied,  and  reported 
upon,  a  nest  of  Ecitons,  or  Army  Ants.^ 
Eighteen  months  later,  apparently  the 
same  army  appeared  and  made  a  sim- 
ilar nest  of  their  own  bodies,  in  the 
identical  spot  above  the  door  of  the  out- 
house, where  I  had  found  them  before. 
Again  we  had  to  break  up  the  tempo- 
rary resting-place  of  these  nomads,  and 
killed  about  three  quarters  of  the  colony 
with  various  deadly  chemicals. 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  slaughter, 
the  Ecitons,  in  late  afternoon,  raided 
a  small  colony  of  Wasp&of-the-Paint- 
ed-Nest.  These  little  chaps  construct 
a  round,  sub-leaf  carton-home,  as  large 
as  a  golf-ball,  which  carries  out  all  the 
requirements  of  counter-shading  and 
ruptive  markings.  The  flattened,  shad- 
owed under-surface  was  white,  and 
most  of  the  sloping  walls  dark  brown, 
down  which  extended  eight  white  lines, 
following  the  veins  of  the  leaf  overhead. 
The  side  close  to  the  stem  of  the  leaf, 
1  See  the  Atianiie  iar  October,  1919. 


and  consequently  always  in  deep  diad- 
ow,  was  pure  white.  The  eaves,  catdi- 
ing  hi^  lights,  were  black. 

All  this  marvelous  merging  with 
leaf-tones  went  for  naught  when  once 
an  advance  Eciton  scout  located  the 
nest.  As  the  deadly  mob  approached, 
the  wasplets  themselves  seemed  to 
realize  the  futility  of  offering  battle, 
and  the  entire  colony  of  forty-four 
gathered  in  a  forlorn  group  on  a  nei^ 
boring  leaf,  while  their  little  castle  was 
rifled  —  larvae  and  pupce  torn  from 
their  cells,  and  rushed  down  the  stems 
to  the  chaos  that  was  raging  in  the 
Ecitons'  own  home.  The  wasps  couU 
guard  against  optical  discovery,  but 
the  blind  Army  Ants  had  senses  which 
transcended  vision,  if  not  even  scent. 

Late  that  night,  our  lanterns  showed  * 
the  remnants  of  the  Eciton  army  wan- 
dering aimlessly  about,  making  near 
approach  impossible,   but  appar^itly 
lacking  any  definite  concerted  action. 

At  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  I  was 
starting  for  a  swim,  wh^i,  at  the  foot 
of  the  laboratory  steps,  I  saw  a  swiftly 
moving,  broad  line  of  Army  Ants  on 
safari,  passing  through  the  compound 
to  the  beach.  I  traced  them  back  un- 
der the  servants'  quarters,  throu^  two 
clumps  of  bamboos,  to  the  out-house. 
Later,  I  followed  along  the  column 
down  to  the  river  sand,  through  a  dense- 
mass  of  underbrush,  through  a  hollow 
log,  up  the  bank,  back  through  light 
jungle  —  to  the  out-house  again;  and 
on  a  large  fallen  log,  a  few  feet  be- 
yond the  spot  where  their  nest  had  been, 
the  ends  of  the  circle  adudlly  came  to- 
gether.  It  was  the  most  astonishing 
thing,  and  I  had  to  verify  it  again  and 
again  before  I  could  believe  the  evi- 
dence of  my  eyes.  It  was  a  strong 
colunm,  six  lines  wide  in  many  {Jaces, 
and  the  ants  fully  believed  that  they 
were  on  their  way  to  a  new  home;  for 
most  were  carrying  eggs  or  larvs,  al- 
though many  had  food,  including  the 
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larv®  of  the  Painted-Nest  wasplets. 
For  an  hour  at  noon,  during  heavy 
rain,  the  column  weakened  and  ahnost 
disappeared;  but  when  the  sun  return- 
ed, the  lines  rejoined,  and  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  vicious  circle  continued. 

There  were  several  places  which 
made  excellent  points  of  observation, 
and  here  we  watched  and  marveled. 
Careful  measurement  of  the  great  cir- 
cle showed  a  circumference  of  twelve 
hundred  feet.  We  timed  the  laden  Eci- 
tons,  and  found  that  they  averaged  two 
to  two  and  three  quarters  inches  a 
second.  So  a  given  individual  would 
complete  the  round  in  about  two  hours 
and  a  half.  Many  guests  were  plodding 
along  with  the  ants  —  mostly  staphy- 
linids,  of  which  we  secured  five  species: 
a  brown  Histerid  beetle,  a  tiny  Chalcid, 
and  several  Phorid  flies,  one  of  which 
was  winged. 

The  fat  Histerid  beetle  was  most 
amusing,  getting  out  of  breath  every 
few  feet,  and  abruptly  stopping  to  rest, 
turning  around  in  its  tracks,  standing 
almost  on  its  head,  and  allowing  the 
swarm  of  ants  to  run  up  over  it  and 
jump  off.  Then  on  it  would  go  again, 
keeping  up  the  terrific  speed  of  two  and 
a  half  inches  a  second,  for  another  yard. 
Its  color  was  identical  with  the  Ecitons' 
armor,  and  when  it  folded  up,  nothing 
could  harm  it.  Once  a  worker  stopped 
and  antennsed  it  suspiciously;  but  aside 
from  this,  it  was  accepted  as  one  of  the 
line  of  marchers. 

All  the  afternoon  the  insane  circle 
revolved;  at  midnight,  the  hosts  were 
still  moving;  the  second  morning  many 
had  weakened  and  dropped  their  bur- 
dens and  the  general  pace  had  very  ap- 
preciably slackened.  But  still  the  blind 
grip  of  instinct  held  them.  On,  on,  on 
they  must  go!  Alwa3rs  before  in  their 
nomadic  life  there  had  been  a  goal  —  a 
sanctuary  of  hollow  tree,  snug  heart  of 
bamboos;  surely  this  terrible  grind  must 
end  somehow.  In  this  crisis,  even  the 


Spirit  of  the  Army  was  helpless.  Along 
the  normal  paths  of  Eciton  life  he  could 
inspire  endless  enthusiasm,  illimitable 
energy;  but  here  his  material  units 
were  bound  upon  the  wheel  of  their 
perfection  of  instinct.  Through  sun  and 
cloud,  day  and  night,  hour  after  hour, 
there  was  foimd  no  Eciton  with  indi- 
vidual initiative  enough  to  turn  aside 
an  ant's  breadth  from  the  circle  that  he  ^ 
had  traversed  perhaps  fifteen  times. 

Fewer  and  fewer  now  came  along  the 
well-worn  path;  burdens  littered  the 
line  of  march,  like  the  arms  and  accou- 
trements thrown  down  by  a  retreating 
army.  At  last,  a  scanty  single  line 
struggled  past  —  tired,  hopeless,  be- 
wildered,  idiotic,  and  thoughtless  to  the 
last.  Then  some  half-dead  Eciton  strag- 
gled from  the  circle  along  the  beach, 
and  threw  the  line  behind  him  into 
confusion.  The  desperation  of  total 
exhaustion  had  accomplished  what  ne- 
cessity and  opportunity  and  normal  life 
could  not.  Several  others  followed  his 
scent  instead  of  that  leading  back  to- 
ward the  out-house;  and  as  an  amoeba 
gradually  flows  into  one  of  its  own  pseu- 
dopodia,  so  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  great 
Eciton  army  passed  slowly  down  the 
beach  and  on  into  the  jungle.  Would 
they  die  singly  and  in  bewildered 
groups,  or  would  the  remnant  draw  to- 
gether, and,  again  guided  by  the  super- 
mind  of  its  Mentor,  lay  the  foundation 
of  another  army,  and  again  come  to 
nest  in  my  out-house? 

Thus  was  the  ending  still  unfinished, 
the  finale  buried  in  the  future  —  and  in 
this  we  find  the  fascination  of  Nat\u*e 
and  of  Science.  Who  can  be  bored  for  a 
moment  in  the  short  existence  vouch- 
safed us  here,  with  dramatic  beginnings 
barely  hidden  in  the  dust,  with  the 
excitement  of  every  moment  of  the 
present,  and  with  all  of  cosmic  possibil- 
ity lying  just  concealed  in  the  future, 
whether  of  Betelgeuse,  of  Amoeba,  or  — 
of  oiu-selves?  Vogue  la  galkrel 
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year.  Not  a  bad  bunch,  not  half  a  bad 
bunch,  mused  their  teacher,  while  wait- 
ing for  the  meeting  to  come  fully  to 
order  and  life. 

*To-night  we'll  sing  no  hymns.  I 
want  to  talk.  What  I  say  Suzuki  here 
will  translate.  All  right?' 

Suzuki  blushed  and  everybody  laugh- 
ed, Addison  loudest.  Then,  remember- 
ing his  solemn  duty,  he  resolutely  ban- 
ished his  smile  and  summoned  again  the 
difficult  frown. 

'  Fellows,'  he  began  threatenin^y  (his 
manner  had  been  much  admired  in 
similar  meetings  at  home),  and  thump- 
ing his  closed  hymn-book,  *  awfully 
sorry,  and  all  that,  but  you  and  I  have 
got  to  go  to  the  mat  now  on  at  least  two 
counts.' 

He  glared  round  on  all  present,  and 
the  boys,  who  knew  him  in  private  life 
as  a  being  not  wholly  impossible  to 
propitiate,  and  also  as  a  corking  good 
baseball  pitcher,  registered  approp-i- 
ate  and  sympathetic  solemnity,  with- 
out understanding  one  word.  SoUo 
voce:  'Shoot  'em  that,  Suzuki!' 

Suzuki,  politely,  deprecatingly,  in 
Japanese:  'Honorable  everyone!  Par- 
don me,  but  the  Sensei  says  we're  go- 
ing to  the  jiu-jitsu  room  to  meet  two 
counts.' 

Interested  surprise  manifested  every- 
where, but  gravity  stiU  maintained, 
since  the  occasion  and  the  Sensei's  face 
seemed  to  demand  it. 

*  Number  one,'  holding  up  a  long  fore- 
finger, 'hereafter  we've  got  to  cut  out 
all  late  hours.' 

Suzuki,  hesitating:  'The  first  count 
says  we  must  operate  on  ourselves. 
That  is '  —  uncertainly  —  'so  the  Sen- 
sei says.' 

Puzzlement  on  part  of  audience;  but 
foreigners  are  funny  creatures  anyhow 
—  even  Sensei. 

Addison,  warming  up:  'That's  right, 
that's  right,  Suzuki;  give  it  to  'em 
straight,  give  it  to  'em  straight!' 


Then,  fixing  a  baleful  eye  on  trem^ 
bling  twelve-year-old  Eisan  Ko^ama, 
he  shouted  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  — 

'Men  —  ' 

'Males,'  courteously  murmured  the 
faithful  Suzuki. 

'  Men,  things  can't  go  on  here  as  they 
are  at  present.  The  Antis  in  school 
already  say  you  can  tell  a  Christian 
dormitory  boy  by  his  slieepy  face!' 

Suzuki:  'Moles,  in  school  (in  Amer- 
ica?) there  are  kind  aunts  who  give  a 
present  to  every  Christian  boy  who  has 
a  sleepy  face.'  Then,  hurriedly,  in  the 
same  tone  of  voice,  with  unnecessary 
anxiety  lest  Addison  discover  any  lin- 
guistic blunder:  'So  he  says,  but  per- 
haps I'm  not  getting  all  this.' 

Addison  (in  his  best  manner,  with  in- 
finite and  scathing  contempt) :  'Such  a 
condition,  men,  turns  your  stomach 
and  fills  you  with  disgust.' 

Suzuki:  'Such  a  condition,  males, 
turns  your  stomach  over  and  fills  it 
with  dust.' 

Addison  held  up  another  accusing 
finger  beside  the  first:  'Count  two.' 

'The  second  count.' 

(Recrudescence  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  audience.) 

'This  coimt  is  of  even  greater  im- 
portance.' 

'This  count  is  of  even  higher  rank.' 

'Men,  we  are  losing  our  vitality  in 
getting  across  our  propaganda.' 

Here,  Suzuki  was  forced  into  sur- 
render and  begged  for  further  enlighten- 
ment. A  conference  ensued,  and  he  in- 
terpreted:— 

'  In  spreading  our  propaganda  we  are 
losing  our  lives.' 

(Visible  consternation  on  every  face 
except  that  of  Inouye,  who  was  by  this 
time  asleep.) 

'Pep,  pep,  PEP!  We  must  show 
more  pep.  To  win  out  we've  got  to  get 
a  wiggle  on.  (No,  Suzuki,'  afraid  yoii 
can't  make  that  one  —  get  a  move  on, 
I  mean.)    In  a  school  of  eight  hundred 
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boys  we  ou^t  to  rope  in  more  than 
fifty!'  And  so  on,  the  translation  of 
his  remarks  iUustrating  anew  fdiat  al- 
ways happens  when  oitarprising  young 
Westerners  try  to  hustle  the  East. 

He  drew  for  them,  he  Uiou^t,  a 
picture  of  fdiat  the  dormitory  was  and 
of  what  it  ought  to  be.  He  told  them, 
in  racy  Yankee,  what,  if  they  worked, 
it  surely  would  become.  Heckisedwith 
a  forceful  appeal,  begging  them  thence- 
forth to  toil  like  yeomen  (thou^  that 
was  not  his  word),  like  fishers  tugging  at 
the  nets,  and  ooiu^ram,  constrain  mem- 
bers to  come  in. 

It  was  a  splendid  efibrt.  But  perhaps, 
after  all,  it  was  just  as  well  that  the 
boys  didn't  understand  it  quite  — 
especially  the  forceful  example  at  the 
Old;  because,  except  for  Fujimura  San, 
all  of  them  haQed  from  the  mountain- 
ous country  of  Tamba,  in  whose  rapid 
rivers  custom  dictated  that  gentlemen 
should  not  fish  at  all,  but  lie  in  canopied 
boats  at  pillowed  ease  and  merely 
watch  other  men  wield  the  nets. 

'Now,  fellows,'  he  said  in  his  ordinar 
ry  voice,  taking  the  silence  for  appro- 
bation and  permanently  dropping  his 
frown,  *now,  fellows,  as  a  sign  of  our 
turning  over  a  new  leaf,  I  suggest  that 
we  all  go  to  the  Heian  Church  to-night 
for  the  midweek  service.  We  have  n't 
been  there  for  months.  It'll  mean  a 
fine  hike,  some  good  words  from  Mr. 
Nishio,  and  an  early  snooze.' 

What  Suzuki  made  of  this,  I  leave 
you  to  puzzle  out.  But  they  were  going 
somewhere,  that  they  knew,  and  they 
guessed  it  was  to  church. 

*  Banzai ! '  shouted  Jusan  wildly,  *  Ban- 
zai! We're  going  to  church  to  meet 
some  counts!'  And  everyone  —  Ino- 
uye  San  being  roused  —  agreed  that 
it  was  a  far  more  suitable  place  than  the 
jiu-jitsu  room  for  receiving  two  such 
prominent  persons. 

To  one  who  knew  his  Dickens  —  and 
who  in  this  dark  world  and  wide  does 


not!  —  the  Reverend  Mr.  Nishio  at 
once  recalled  and  expressed  three  illus- 
trious characters:  he  was  as  good  as 
Pickwick,  as  unctuous  as  Pecksniff,  as 
hopeful  as  Micawber  —  and  stouter 
than  any  of  the  three.  And  so,  fi^ 
urativdy,  if  not  liteiaDy,  —  being  a 
Japanese,  —  he  welcomed  Addison  and 
his  nimUe  flock  with-  opoi  arms.  He 
smiled,  and  winked  his  Jusan-like  eyes, 
and  rubbed  his  dimfded  hands.  Indeed, 
th««  was  much  bowing  and  intaking  of 
breath  on  both  sides. 

They  were  just  in  time,  it  seemed;  for» 
as  they  entered  the  main  room  of  the 
church,  a  young  lady  in  spectacles  and 
dun-colored  kimono  had  just  b^un  an 
attack  on  an  asthmatic  organ.  They 
sat  in  a  now  on  the  front  bench,  and 
even  in  their  wriggling  siloice  lent  the 
otherwise  middle-aged  and  demure  con- 
gregation the  vividness  of  youth.  They 
made  ev&i  the  minist^  and  organist 
feel  their  grateful  aura,  and  turned  what 
had  b^un  as  a  very  drowsy  prayer- 
meeting  into  something  akin  to  life. 

'He  is  taking  Sensei's  text,'  whisp^- 
ed  Suzuki  to  Addison,  ^^i  Mr.  Nishio, 
nibbing  his  hands,  and  winking  and 
smiling  more  heartily  than  ever,  began 
his  little  talk.  And,  as  it  went  on, 
though  Addison  could  grasp  scarcely 
a  word,  in  the  voice,  the  gestures,  the 
rising  passion  of  the  preacher,  most  of 
all  in  the  open-eyed  attention  of  all  the 
boys,  including  even  sleepy  Inouye,  he 
realized  what  was  being  said. 

The  old,  old  story  of  Galilee  —  he 
breathed  it  all.  The  blueness  of  the 
cloudless  sky  and  untroubled  turquoise 
water  he  felt,  and  saw  the  two  rough 
fishermen  with  their  ragged  nets,  list^i- 
ing  rapt  to  the  words  of  the  tall,  white- 
robed  One  whose  sandals  made  purer 
the  stainless  sand:  — 

Now  as  he  walked  by  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
he  saw  Simon  and  Andrew  his  brother  cast- 
ing a  net  into  the  sea:  for  they  were  fishen. 

And  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Come  ye  after 
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me^and  I  win  make  you  to  become  fishen  of 
meiL 

Aad  strmightway  they  forsook  their  nets, 
and  f  oUowed  him. 

Now,  as  everyone  Jn  Kyoto  knows, 
at  the  junction  of  Omiya  and  Shyo 
streets,  where  one  takes  the  car  for 
cherry-famed  Arashiyama,  there  is  a 
little  store  which,  from  the  diversity  and 
seasonableness  of  its  wares,  merits  the 
name,  Jack-of-all-Shops.  In  winter,  it 
sells  fried  sweet  potatoes  to  children 
(who  gobble  them  hot  out  of  the  sack); 
in  summer,  vegetables;  in  fall,  persim- 
mons. At  the  time  I  am  speaking  of — 
in  spring  —  its  specialty  was  goldfish. 

Addison  and  his  troop,  returning  from 
church  about  nine  o'clock,  shot  round 
the  comer  upon  it,  in  full  cry,  so  to 
speak. 

They  stopped  —  as  who  wouldn't? 
Goldfish,  goldfish  everywhere!  In  crys- 
tal globes  on  stands,  on  shelves,  globes 
within  globes;  in  pails,  in  tubs,  in  arti- 
ficial ponds  spanned  by  tiny  bridges;  of 
all  bulks,  from  minnows  to  full-sized 
carp,  the  magic  creatures  swam,  twink- 
ling and  blazing  under  the  powerful 
electric  light. 

Beside  one  pond  in  the  centre  — 
the  largest  and  most  populous  of  all  — 
lay  displayed  miniature  bamboo  rods, 
with  black  threads  for  lines,  and  micro- 
scopic filament-like  hooks;  while  over- 
head, in  Chinese  characters,  ran  the 
explanatory  legend:  'Buy  a  pole  and 
take  home  your  own  catch.  Fish  as 
long  as  you  like  —  only  tux)  sen.* 

*Oh-h-h-h!'  shouted  the  younger 
contingent;  and  plunged  recklessly  be- 
tween the  rows  of  glass  globes  for  the 
sport  to  be  had  inside. 

Addison  was  not  the  last,  be  it  said  to 
his  credit,  to  cast  in  a  line.  But  fishing 
for  goldfish  with  a  hook  many  sizes 
smaller  than  a  pin  has  its  own  tech- 
nique. Goldfish  are  slippery  as  catfish, 
and  must  be  caught  gently  under  the 
belly  or  gills,  and  jerked  quickly  into  a 
VOL,  w  —  NO.  9 


waiting  pail  of  water  without  contact 
with  the  fingers,  if  they  are  to  be  taken 
home  alive  and  unhiut.  Time  and  time 
again  he  raised  one  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  only  to  have  it,  by  a  sudden  flirt 
of  its  lithe  body,  wriggle  away  again; 
and  on  a  dozen  occasions  he  let  one  flop 
loose  when  already  in  the  air. 

'Well,'  he  said  'disgustedly  at  the 
hundredth  mishap,  'I  quit.  I'm  going 
home  —  have  some  work  to  prepare 
an3nfvay.'  To  a  questioning  look  of 
Suzuki's:  'All  right,  fellows  —  hang 
round  a  bit,  if  you  care  to.  But  don't 
forget  —  not  too  late.* 

*Sayonara^  Senseil'  sang  the  two 
or  three  others  who  remembered  that 
he  existed. 

Next  morning,  Addison  opened  his 
eyes,  yawned,  rose  on  one  arm,  noted 
that  the  sun  already  stood  hi^  in  the 
heavens,  and  conscientiously  got  out  of 
bed.  The  dormitory  was  unusually 
stiU.  Throwing  on  a  few  clothes,  he 
slipped  down  to  the  conunon  wash- 
room. There,  too,  imwonted  silence 
reigned.  Only  the  old  woman  cook 
could  be  heard  puttering  about  in  the 
adjoining  kitchen. 

He  plunged  his  face  into  a  basin  of 
cold  water  and  came  to  full  conscious- 
ness. On  the  floor  stood  a  tub,  not  a 
small  one,  bubbling  with  panting  gold- 
fish. Their  scales  shone  in  the  morning 
sun,  though  here  and  there  a  paler  up- 
turned belly  showed  where  some  weaker 
warrior  had  given  up  the  crowded  fight. 

He  poured  fresh  water  into  the  tub 
from  a  pail  standing  by,  and  watched 
it  give  new  ease  and  life. 

'  By  George,  there  must  be  a  thousand 
of  them! 'he  cried. 

'Seven  hundred  and  fifty-three,' 
yawned  a  voice. 

He  whipped  round  to  find  Suzuki 
standing  at  his  elbow  rubbing  sleep- 
filled  eyes. 

'Seven  hundred  and  fifty-three  ex- 
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actly.  Oh,  the  man  he  is  angry  —  bery, 
bery  angry.  But  we  stay  and  stay  and 
stay,  and  of  course  pay  no  attention  to 
heem.  "As  long  as  you  weesh,"  we  re- 
mind heem  that  he  hab  said.  "We 
toeesh  to  stay  longer."  And  we  stay 
until  all  are  catched  —  aU.  And, 
Sensei,  eef  you  go  there  to-day  you  will 
find  that  the  advertisement  which  we 
saw  to-morrow  night  is  no  longer  there. 
Twenty  leettle  sen  for  ten  leettle  poles 
and  seven  hundred  fifty-three  pretty 
leettle  feesh.  Also,  you  will  find  bery, 
bery  angry  man  —  bery  angry  man!' 

Dazed,  hurt,  and  not  a  little  angry 
himself,  Addison  sternly  climbed  the 
stairs,  Suzuki  close  behind  him. 

At  the  top  he  turned  on  the  boy 
accusingly. 

*  Suzuki,  when  did  you  fellows  turn 
in  last  night?' 

*  Pardon,  dear  Sensei,  early ' — shame- 
facedly—  *this  morning.  One  o'crock.' 


Addison  consulted  his  watch. 

'Heck,  only  ten  minutes  till  the  first 
bell!  No  breakfast,  no  preparation,  no 
anything!  O  Suzuki!' 

Snores  wafted  softly  down  on  them 
from  six  open  transoms. 

His  voice  trembled:  'Suzuki^  how 
could  you?' 

'Sensei,  do  not  trouble.  I  will  awoke 
them  before  your  stomach  turn  himself 
over  once!' 

The  student  touched  his  teacher's 
arm  afiectionately. 

'Sensei,  do  not  trouble.  All  right. 
Everyshing  is  all  right.  I  will  awoke 
them.  Sh-h-h-h,  listen  to  them,  so 
brave,  so  innocent!  I  will  awoke  them 
at  once.  I  am  coming  to  awoke  you, 
my  boys!' 

Then  turning  away,  reverently,  with 
upraised  Nishio-like  face  and  finger  to 
lips:  'Last  night,  feeshers  in  feesh. 
To-day,  who  know,  feeshers  in  men!' 


ENGLAND'S  NAVY  AND  DISARMAMENT 


BY  SIR  ARTHUR  HUNGERFORD  POLLEN 


From  the  point  of  view  of  the  average 
educated  Englishman,  the  naval  situa^- 
tion  to-day  is  the  most  extraordinary 
imaginable.  K  he  is  a  middle-aged 
man,  he  will  remember  that,  barely  a 
generation  and  a  half  ago,  all  the  pow- 
ers combined  spent  less  upon  their 
navies  than  a  single  power  does  to-day. 
Then  England  and  France  spent  more 
than  the  rest  of  the  world  together,  and 
compared  in  capital  ships  as  three  to 
two.  Together  they  owned  more  than 


half  of  all  the  battleships  afloat,  yet  be- 
tween them  they  spent  far  less,  than 
twenty  millions  sterling  a  year.  The 
most  expensive  ship  that  either  nation 
had,  built  or  building,  cost  less  than 
£700,000.  To-day,  althou^  we  are  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  our  navy  is 
costing  ninety  millions  sterling  a  year, 
and  we  are  outbuilt,  not  by  one,  but 
by  two  powers. 

The  great  change  came  before  the 
war.  Two  men  are  primarily  responsi- 
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ble  for  the  new  emphasis  given  to  naval 
forces  during  the  forty  years  preced- 
ing 1914  —  two  men  whose  minds  and 
characters  differed  fundamentally.  The 
American  Mahan  had  been  a  midship- 
man in  the  Civil  War,  but  had  seen  no 
other  fighting,  and  was  a  student  by  na^- 
ture.  The  Englishman  Fisher  saw,  so 
far  as  one  is  apt  to  remember,  no  sea^ 
fighting  at  all,  his  solitary  experience  of 
warships  used  in  war  being  the  bom- 
bardment of  Alexandria.  He,  unlike 
Mahan,  was  no  student.  He  was,  in- 
deed, proud  of  his  ignorance  of  history 
and  of  his  contempt  for  the  so-called 
scientific  doctrines  of  war.  These  are 
common  failings  of  men  who  believe 
themselves  to  be  practical,  and  have  a 
native  insight  into  the  possibilities  of 
physical  science.  Fisher  was,  in  these 
respects,  preeminent.  His  faith  in  what 
the  inventors  and  manufacturers  could 
do  was  unlimited.  His  impatience  with 
the  old-fashioned  and  the  obsolescent 
was  monumental.  Like  Mahan's,  his 
memory  ran  back  to  the  Civil  War, 
and  he  was  apt  to  think  of  the  sea-war 
of  the  future  in  terms  of  big  guns  and 
thick  armor,  and  the  revolution  in  ma- 
terial of  which  he  had  seen  so  much. 
It  was  Fisher  who,  in  the  early  eighties, 
started  the  late  Mr.  Stead  in  his  jour- 
nalistic campaign  on  the  'Truth  about 
the  Navy.*  It  roused  England.  But  it 
did  more.  It  roused  the  whole  of  Europe 
to  a  sudden  realization  that  England 
was  England  only  when  her  navy  was 
supreme.  And  this  agitation  had  hardly 
got  well  under  way  when  Mahan*s  first 
book  appeared.  The  world  was  now 
doubly  awakened  to  the  function  of  sea- 
power  in  history.  Here  was  Great  Brit^ 
ain  agitated  from  end  to  end  in  her 
effort  to  put  her  naval  house  in  order; 
and  here  was  Mahan  seemingly  giving- 
away  the  secret  of  English  greatness! 

In  little  more  than  a  generation  the 
sea-aspect  of  the  world  had  changed 
completely.    Whereas  in  1885  Great 


Britain  was  spending  only  eleven  mil- 
lions and  a  half  on  her  navy,  in  1914  she 
had  voted  over  fifty  millions;  whereas 
in  1884  she  had  no  naval  competitor  but 
France,  in  1914  the  Russian,  German, 
Austrian,  and  Italian  fleets  would  have 
been  greatly  superior  to  her,  could  they 
have  combined.  Germany  alone,  which 
had  no  fleet  at  all  at  the  first  date,  had 
capital  ships  in  number  and  in  power 
equal  to  nearly  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  British  force.  So  much  for  Europe. 
The  war  with  Spain  had  resulted  in 
America's  having  a  very  considerable 
navy;  the  war  with  Russia  had  done  the 
same  for  Japan. 

Yet  on  the  eve  of  the  World  War, 
Great  Britain  had,  built  and  building, 
forty-four  dreadnought  battleships  and 
battle-cruisers,  the  United  States  had 
fourteen,  and  Japan  seven.  In  other 
words,  a  brief  seven  years  ago.  Great 
Britain  compared,  in  capital  ships,  with 
America  as  three  to  one,  and  with 
Japan  as  six  to  one.  She  was  rather 
more  than  twice  as  strong  as  the  two 
put  together.  Russia  and  France  were 
allies,  Italy  was  neutral,  the  Austrian 
and  Turkish  fleets  could  not  combine 
with  the  German,  and  war  was  de- 
clared before  Turkey  could  get  the  two 
battleships  building  for  her  in  England. 
With  no  rivals  outside  Europe,  and  with 
allies  in  Europe,  Great  Britain  had  a 
comfortable  superiority  over  the  neigh- 
bor that  shortly  was  to  be  her  enemy. 

But  great  as  was  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  situation  of  1914  and  that  of 
forty  years  ago,  the  contrast  between 
1914  and  1921  is  more  striking  still. 

Since  the  engagement  that  took  place 
off  the  Danish  coast  on  the  thirty-first 
of  May,  1916,  commonly  —  and  er- 
roneously —  talked  of  as  the  *  Battle  of 
Jutland,'  Great  Britain  has  laid  down 
and  completed  one  battle-cruiser  only 
—  the  Hood.  She  has  built  no  other 
capital  ships  at  all.  To  be  strictly  ac- 
curate, she  has  built  other  ships,  bigger 
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than  any  battleships,  but  they  were  in- 
sane freaks,  the  offspring  of  fantastic 
and  unwarlike  notions,  whose  fabulous 
cost  and  complete  futility  would  have 
excited  angry  comment  —  except  that 
the  blunder  of  building  them  was  sub- 
merged in  other  and  more  costly,  more 
futile  blunders  still.  The  Hood,  then, 
is  the  only  ship  we  can  show  that  can  be 
said  to  embody  any  war  experience  at 
alL  At  Jutland,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  British  battle-fleet  did  not  get  into 
action;  it  was  the  battle-cruisers  that 
forced  the  fighting  and  suffered  in  the 
fighting.  And  the  only  ship  we  have 
completed  is  a  battle-cruiser,  and  the 
only  change  we  have  made  from  the 
old  design  has  been  to  eliminate  the  de- 
fects shown  in  action  to  be  fatal  in  the 
other  ships.  Our  only  modem  warship, 
therefore,  is  not  a  vessel  of  the  most 
formidable  fighting  value,  nor  was  she 
built  after  a  full  and  mature  examina- 
tion of  war  experience. 

Indeed,  this  experience  was  not 
available  imtil  after  the  surrender  of 
the  German  fleet — it  would,  perhaps,  be 
more  correct  to  say,  until  we  obtained 
from  Germany,  early  in  1919,  more  or 
less  complete  data  of  what  the  German 
fleet  had  suffered  from  the  attentions  of 
Lord  Beatty  and  his  captains.  But  this 
information  was  shared  with  the  As- 
sociated and  Allied  powers,  and  it  was 
they,  and  not  Great  Britain,  who  made 
use  of  it.  Thus,  if  the  battleship  is 
the  most  powerful  of  naval  units,  and 
if  digested  war  experience  is  the  best 
guide  to  building  the  best  battleships, 
then  it  is  the  simple  fact  that  the 
British  fleet  to-day  does  not  possess  a 
single  unit  that  incorporates  the  lessons 
of  the  war.  America  and  Japan,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  either  completed,  or 
have  due  for  completion  within  a  year  • 
or  two,  sixteen  battleships  and  battle- 
cruisers  apiece,  all  of  which  have  been 
put  in  hand  since  the  Hood  was  laid 
down,  and  most  of  which  have,  in  one 


way  or  another,  benefited  by  the  full- 
er knowledge  of  the  action  off  Jutland. 
And  nothing  that  Great  Britain  can  do 
can  alter  this  state  of  things,  for  the 
next  four  or  five  years  at  least.  During 
this  period  the  British  fleet  will,  in  the 
strongest  fighting  units,  compare  with 
either  the  American  or  the  Japanese 
fleet,  as  a  fraction  of  one  to  sixte^i! 

n 

Now  neither  of  the  two  following 
propositions  can  be  doubted.  Battle- 
ship strength  is  the  foundation  of  all 
sea^power.  Without  it  decisive  victory 
at  sea  is  inconceivable.  These  are  doc- 
trines laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty over  which  Lord  Beatty  pre- 
sides, and  we  must  remember  that  they 
have  been  endorsed,  without  qualifica- 
tion, by  the  General  Board  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Navy.  They  were,  of  course, 
equally  true  in  1914.  They  have  been 
true  throughout  the  history  of  naval 
war.  It  is  the  most  powerful  ships  that 
ultimately  prevail,  if  they  exist  in  ade- 
quate numbers,  and  are  employed  ac- 
cording to  right  principles. 

But  these  are  doctrines  which  have 
alwa3rs  been  subject  to  qualification, 
and  it  seems  to  be  indisputable  that 
there  are  factors  actually  existing  and 
growing  in  importance  to-day  that 
must  qualify  these  principles  still  fur- 
ther. First,  there  has  been  a  devd- 
opment  of  other  forms  of  sea-force,  and 
these  make  the  effective  employment 
of  a  battle-fleet  an  infinitely  more 
difficult  matter  than  it  was  in  1914. 
There  has  been  a  continuous  progress, 
not  only  in  the  range  and  power,  but 
in  the  accuracy  of  the  torpedo.  It  is 
now  feasible  to  employ  it  from  air- 
craft as  well  as  from  seacraft,  surface 
and  submerged.  And  aircraft  and  sub- 
merged seacraft  have  gained  in  range, 
in  certainty  of  action,  and  in  speed,  to 
a  most  marvebus  degree.  Again*  the 
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means  of  communication  at  sea  by  wire- 
less telegraphy  and  telephony  have 
changed  so  greatly  that  the  tactics  for 
leading  up  to  action  or  for  avoiding  it 
have  been  greatly  facilitated;  while  the 
high  perfection  to  which  the  hydro- 
phone has  been  brought  has  made  it 
possible  to  gain  news,  not  only  of  sub- 
marines, but  of  surface  craft,  at  far  great- 
er distances  than  was  once  thought 
possible,  and  with  far  greater  precision. 
These  things  not  only  expose  the  huge 
and  costly  units  of  a  Imttle-fleet  to  forms 
of  attack  undreamed  of  before  the 
World  War,  —  so  that  there  is  a  pre- 
cariousness  about  battleship  strength 
actually  more  real  than  the  most  san- 
guine believer  in  the  German  attrition 
theory  supposed  in  pre-war  days, — 
but,  what  is  probably  more  important, 
they  increase  the  facility  with  which  a 
weaker  force  can  tire  out  a  superior 
force  by  the  successful  evasion  of  action. 

Again,  each  of  the  new  factors  I  have 
mentioned  is  manifestly  capable  of  in- 
creases in  efficiency.  Nor  is  it  less  mani- 
fest that  to  these  factors  new  elements 
can  at  any  moment  be  added,  as  inven- 
tion, scientific  research,  and  experiment 
bring  new  devices  and  new  weapons  in- 
to play.  Putting  these  things  together, 
two  things  become  obvious:  first,  that  a 
supreme  battl&-fleet  will  need  a  degree 
of  anxious  protection-  that  will  be  both 
costly  to  prepare  and  embarrassing  to 
use;  and  that,  apart  from  this,  the 
whole  problem  of  employing  a  battle- 
fleet  to  get  its  designed  and  desired  ef- 
fect will  have  been  made  incalculably 
more  complicated  and,  therefore,  more 
difficult. 

The  British  Navy  has  actually  had 
more  experience  of  the  novel  factors  in 
sea^war  than  has  any  other  power;  and 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  —  should  it 
have  to  go  to  war  again  —  that  in  this 
respect  it  must,  for  some  years,  eiyoy  a 
great  advantage.  If,  then,  it  is  true 
that  there  exist  to-day  forms  of  attack 


on  battleship  strength  that  have  not 
existed  heretofore,  we  ought  to  have 
something,  at  least,  to  set  against  our 
crushing  material  inferiority  in  fight- 
ing-ships of  the  most  modem  kind.  So 
that  the  actual  threat  to  Great  Britain 
of  a  battle-fleet  more  formidable  than 
she  possesses,  viewed  as  a  material 
problem  alone,  is  very  far  from  being 
what  it  was  seven  years  ago. 

But  this,  of  course,  is  far  from  being 
the  only  technical  difference  between 
the  situation  in  1914  and  that  in  1921. 
Then  our  most  formidable  sea  rival  was 
geographically  cornered.  The  mass  of 
our  island  lay  straight  across  his  path 
to  the  open  sea.  He  was  free  to  go  into 
the  Baltic  and  free  to  go  into  the  North 
Sea.  But  the  first  liberty  was  of  little 
value  to  him  imtil  he  gained  the  Rus- 
sian seaports*  by  land  conquest.  He 
had  nothing  to  gain  in  the  early  stages 
by  an  action  with  the  Russian  Navy; 
for,  although  that  fleet  was  small  in 
numbers,  it  was  formidable  in  power, 
and  more  formidable  in  view  of  its 
excellent  war-trained  officer  personnel. 
And  if  he  had  little  scope  in  the  Baltic, 
he  had  apparently  less  in  the  North 
Sea.  For  here  he  could  do  nothing  with 
effect  unless  he  could  force  a  very  su- 
perior fleet  into  action  and  defeat  it 
decisively.  To  a  great  extent,  therefore, 
the  German  fleet  was  neutralized  by  the 
disadvantages  of  its  situation.  If  it 
had  been  a  superior  fleet,  the  situation 
would  not  have  been  wholly  reversed. 
It  could  have  denied  British  access  to 
the  North  Sea  until  it  was  itself  defeats 
ed;  but  if  it  could  not  force  the  Brit^ 
ish  fleet  to  action,  it  would  be  compelled 
to  contain  it  before  it  could  itself  pro- 
ceed to  close  our  southern  and  western 
ports. 

The  neutralization  of  an  inferior  Brit- 
ish fleet  would  have  presented  prob- 
lems to  a  superior  German  fleet  wholly 
different  from  those  which  we  had  to 
envisa^.  The  point  is  simple.   When 
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the  threat  of  the  British  battle-fleet 
compelled  the  Germans  to  keep  to  their 
harbors,  or  limited  them  to  a  very  re- 
stricted area  beyond  them,  the  whole 
n^nace  of  German  sea-power  was  gone. 
The  seas  were  free  to  British  cruisers 
and  British  trade.  The  German  lighter 
ships,  —  von  Spec's  armored  cruisers, 
Emden,  Konigsberg,  Dresden,  and  the 
converted  merchantmen,  —  these  were 
all  mopped  up  in  a  few  months.  There 
was  nothing  between  any  British  ship 
and  her  home  ports.  But  with  the  situ- 
ation reversed  this  would  not  have  been 
so.  A  British  battleship  force  'in  be- 
ing,' unhurt,  at  Scapa  in  the  north,  and 
other  forces  at  Plymouth  in  the  south, 
could  have  issued  from  their  harbors 
and  stopped  all  German  sea-borne 
services,  and  have  harried  the  German 
cruisers  that  attempted  to  attack  our 
own  trade.  Nor  could  the  G^man 
fleet  have  left  the  British  fleet  on  its 
flank  and  gone  to  the  open  sea  to  pro- 
tect its  cruisers.  So  great,  in  short,  was 
the  handicap  of  the  geographical  po- 
sition, that  Germany,  to  counteract  it, 
would  have  had  to  possess  a  fleet  twice 
as  strong  as  ours,  merely  to  win  a  naval 
equality. 

The  present  naval  situation  is,  of 
course,  altogether  and  entirely  difierent. 
A  superior  battle-fleet,  based  on  the 
Atlantic  seaports,  seems  free  from  the 
handicap  imposed  upon  the  Grerman 
fleet;  for,  clearly,  a  stronger  battle-fleet 
could  not  be  confined  to  its  harbors  by  a 
weaker  force;  and  at  first  sight  it  would 
seem  as  if,  with  free  access  to  the  At- 
lantic, such  a  fleet  would  constitute  the 
most  formidable  of  all  threats  to  Great 
Britain.  But  there  a  new  principle  af- 
fects the  situation. 

Modem  ships  have  certain  vast  ad- 
vantages over  the  wooden  vessels  of 
our  forefathers.  They  have  gained  in- 
calculably in  power  and  in  speed.  They 
have  gained  still  more  in  the  facility 
with  which  they  are  free  of  every  point 


of  the  compass.  But  they  have  lost  in 
sea  endurance,  and  they  are  far  more 
dependent  upon  prompt  and  frequent 
access  to  their  bases.  And,  being  vastly 
more  complicated,  they  need  something 
more  at  their  bases  than  provisions, 
ropes,  spars,  and  sails.  A  modem  naval 
base,  to  be  of  the  slightest  value  to 
a  battle-fleet,  must  be  equipped  with 
productive  facilities  of  an  engineering 
order,  ample  enough  to  constitute  a 
manufacturing  town  of  very  respectable 
proportions.  It  must  have  all  the  ad- 
vantages on  which  the  manufacturing 
town  depends  for  a  constant  supply  of 
fuel,  material,  and  labor.  So  vast,  in- 
deed, are  the  necessities  of  a  modem 
arsenal,  that  it  is  practically  impossi- 
ble for  one  to  exist  if  severed  from  the 
mainland  of  the  country  that  owns  it. 
No  country  in  the  world  has  so  many 
coaling  and  other  naval  stations  as 
has  Great  Britain;  but  outside  Great 
Britain  itself  there  is  not  one  naval 
base  that  could  support  and  supply  a 
battle-fleet  in  war.  Both  the  American 
and  the  Japanese  navies,  then,  suffer  — 
I  am  discussing  this  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  being  a  menace  to  Great 
Britain  —  from  this  severe  disability. 

Thus,  altogether  apart  from  the  dif- 
ficulties that  have  accumulated  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  in  employing 
a  battl&-fleet  at  all,  British-sea  power 
derives  certain  advantages  from  this 
factor  of  the  distance  that  separates 
our  bases  and  the  focal  points  of  our 
trade  from  the  fleets  materially  superior 
to  ours.  In  the  light  of  these  things,  the 
fact  that  Great  Britain  no  longer  has  a 
predominant  fighting  fleet  has  a  mean- 
ing radically  different  from  mere  naval 
inferiority  to  a  European  power:  it  sug- 
gests that  the  difference  is  one,  not  of 
degree  at  all,  but  actually  of  kind. 

Yet,  when  every  allowance  has  been 
made,  it  remains  a  fact  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  modem  history.  Great 
Britain  is  not  the  putative  mistress  of 
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the  seas.  The  topsy-turvydom  of  the 
World  War  has  brought  us  no  surprise 
comparable  to  this.  Time  out  of  mind» 
the  invincibility  of  the  British  fleet  has 
been  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  our 
national  policy.  What  England  owes  to 
the  sea  is  a  commonplace  of  everyday 
knowledge.  That  England,  cut  ofi*  from 
the  sea,  must  perish  instantly  and  ut- 
terly, is  a  commonplace  of  military 
science.  That  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  Great  Britain  has  never,  so 
far  as  material  provision  could  prevent, 
been  in  danger  of  sea-defeat,  is  a  simple 
historical  fact.  And  when  I  say  'in 
danger,'  I  imderstate  the  fact.  I  mean 
that  never,  in  all  this  period,  was  there 
a  time  when  Great  Britain  could  not 
face  the  sea- world  in  arms:  indeed,  at 
one  period  she  actually  did  so,  and  with 
success. 

m 

Now,  we  3hall  not  understand  why  it 
is  that  Great  Britain  no  longer  has  the 
strongest  fleet,  unless  we  understand 
why  for  so  long  she  had.  It  has  been  as- 
sumed that  our  greatness  at  sea  arose 
originally  —  and  naturally  and  inevi- 
tably  —  out  of  our  greatness  as  a  sea- 
faring people,  and  to  our  owning  and 
using  a  larger  merchant-shipping  than 
did  other  nations.  And,  again,  it  has 
been  assumed  that,  as  Great  Britain 
was  by  far  the  wealthiest  country  in  the 
world,  her  maintaining  a  greater  navy 
wa^  a  natural  and  inevitable  function 
of  her  wealth.  But  it  is,  of  course,  sim- 
ply untrue  that  fighting  navies  derive 
from  merchant  navies  by  some  preor- 
dained and  unescapable  process;  and 
equally  untrue  that  naval  strength  is, 
or  ever  has  been,  proportionate  to  a 
country's  wealth. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  justify  these 
statements  by  any  complete  summary 
of  the  historical  facts  that  prove  them. 
But  there  are  a  few  instances  in  point 
that  will  suffice  for  my  purpose.  As  to 


the  first  proposition,  let  me  quote  Arom 
Mahan's  Nanal  Strategy:  — 

There  is  a  further  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  war  between  Japan  and  Russia, 
which  contradicts  a  previous  general  im- 
pression that  I  myself  have  shared,  and  pos- 
sibly in  some  degree  have  contributed  to 
diffuse.  That  impression  is,  that  navies 
depend  upon  maritime  commerce  as  the 
cause  and  justification  of  their  existence. 
To  a  certain  extent,  of  coiuse,  this  is  true; 
and,  just  because  true  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  conclusion  is  more  misleading.  Because 
partly  true,  it  is  accepted  as  unqualifiedly 
true.  Russia  has  little  maritime  commerce, 
at  least  in  her  own  bottoms;  her  merchant 
flag  is  rarely  seen;  she  has  a  very  defective 
seacoast;  can  in  no  sense  be  called  a  nuiri- 
time  nation.  Yet  the  Russian  navy  had  the 
decisive  part  to  play  in  the  late  war;  and 
the  war  was  unsuccessful,  not  because  the 
navy  was  not  large  enough,  but  because  it 
was  improperly  handled.  Probably,  it  also 
was  intrinsically  insufficient  —  bad  in  qual- 
ity; poor  troops  as  well  as  poor  generalship. 
Ilie  disastrous  result  does  not  contravene 
the  truth  that  Russia,  though  with  little 
maritime  shipping,  was  imperatively  in  need 
of  a  navy. 

Here,  then,  is  a  case  where  a  navy 
was  essential,  though  there  was  virtu- 
ally no  merchant«hipping  at  all  out  of 
which  it  could  germinate.  That  there 
have  been  great  merchant  marines 
without  navies  is,  of  course,  equally 
true.  Norway,  with  no  navy  at  all,  has 
a  singularly  high  ratio  of  tonnage  to 
population;  and  the  huge  leap  in  Ger- 
man merchant-tonnage  between  1890 
and  1909  is  a  not  less  striking  instance 
in  point.  For  until  1909  Germany  had 
not  even  the  rudiments  of  a  fleet  that 
could  have  been  formidable  at  sea. 

And  as  to  navies  being  functions  of 
wealth,  this  surely  is  not  in  the  least 
degree  tenable.  People  do  not  build 
fleets  and  ships  because  they  can  afford 
them  as  a  luxury.  Still  less  do  they 
build  them  as  an  investment,  trusting 
to  their  conquests  or  their  loot  to  pay 
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the  bill.  They  build  them  only  because 
they  are  a  grim  necessity.  At  least» 
this  is  certainly  the  explanation  of 
Great  Britain's  two  centuries  and  a  half 
of  sea-supremacy. 

IV 

England,  after  all,  is  one  of  the 
European  nations.  Until  quite  recently 
she  was  as  inferior  in  population  to  one 
and  another  of  her  neighbors  as  she  was 
in  area.  It  was  only  toward  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  that  she  became 
the  wealthiest  country  in  Europe;  and 
although  alwa3rs  dependent  for  a  large 
portion  of  her  wealth  on  the  freest  pos^ 
sible  access  to  the  sea,  it  was  not  pri- 
marily her  sea  trade,  but  the  fact  that 
she  was  the  first  of  the  world's  people  to 
become  a  manufacturing  nation,  that 
explained  why,  for  a  century  and  half, 
hers  was  the  richest  people  in  the  world. 
But,  of  course,"  she  could  not  have  be- 
come so  without  free  access  to  the  sea; 
and  of  all  the  nations  that  have  ever 
been,  she  had  the  greatest  interest  in 
preserving  this  freedom.  And  she 
needed  a  free  sea,  not  only  to  develop 
her  trade,  but  for  another  purpose. 
Indeed,  her  trade  itself  arose  out  of  that 
purpose. 

The  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  was 
the  age  of  the  great  sea-«dventurers. 
But,  of  all  the  countries,  England  alone 
maintained  the  spirit  that  had  first  sent 
her  sons  afloat.  Sometimes  they  went 
as  colonists  —  to  get  a  freer  religious  or 
political  atmosphere  than  they  could 
get  at  home;  sometimes  they  went  in 
search  of  wealth;  sometimes,  appar- 
ently, for  the  sheer  fun  of  the  thing. 
But,  whatever  the  motive,  the  spirit  of 
sea^dventuring,  the  desire  for,  and  a 
determination  to  get,  free  use  of  the  sea, 
became  the  mark  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  It  is  to  this  spirit  that  the  north- 
em  continent  of  America,  from  the 


Mexican  border  to  the  North  Pole, 
owes  its  control  by  the  descendants  of 
Englishmen;  that  half  of  Africa  is  un- 
der the  flag  of  Britain;  that  India  is  a 
British  dependency;  that  Australia  is 
one  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions;  that 
China  has  been  opened  up  to  European 
trade. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  statesmen  of 
England  visusdized  the  enormous  scale 
of  national  expansion  that  Destiny  had 
in  store  for  the  British  people.  But 
they  have  never  failed  in  the  instinct 
that  this  people  had  to  be  free  to  ex- 
pand. At  every  stage  they  perceived 
that  there  was  only  one  thing  that 
could  prevent  the  English  being  mas- 
ters of  their  Fate:  it  was  that  the  sea 
should  be  closed  against  them.  They  ' 
saw  that  there  was  but  one  contingency 
that  could  so  close  the  sea:  it  was  that 
the  other  powers  of  Europe  should  com- 
bine to  do  it.  There  never  was  a  pos- 
sibility that  such  a  combination  would 
be  a  spontaneous  and  voluntary  move- 
ment; but  it  was  a  danger,  nevertheless. 

The  ambition  to  govern  the  whole 
world  is  an  infirmity  that  has  obsessed 
the  minds  —  noble  and  otherwise  —  of 
many  emperors  and  kings.  But  the 
collapse  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
barbarian  invasion  of  Europe,  the  slow 
reconstruction  of  a  new  civilization  to 
replace  the  old,  the  arrest  of  the  world 
trade  that  had  existed  while  the  Roman 
Empire  still  stood  —  these  and  other 
causes  made  the  business  of  world-ton- 
quest  slumber,  until  Louis  the  Great 
emerged  from  his  minority  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  found  the 
whole  power  and  w^th  of  France  con- 
centrated in  his  hands.  His  ambitions 
taught  the  English  the  lesson  they 
needed;  and  when,  a  century  and  a 
quarter  after  Louis's  failure,  his  politi- 
cal and  spiritual  heir.  Napoleon  Bona^ 
parte,  came  into  the  same  heritage,  his 
military  genius  seemed  to  promise  suc- 
cess where  Louis  had  failed.  But  long 
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pondering  on  what  she  had  escaped  un- 
der Louis  had  prepared  England  for  the 
emergency.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  the  sea^octrine  of  Great  Britain 
had  been  formulated  and  had  become 
fundamental. 

The  'Balance  of  Power'  had  become 
the  target  of  every  modem  carper  at 
the  old  regime.  But  the  adhesion  of 
England  to  it  arose  from  no  insane 
militarism,  nor  from  any  blind  devo- 
tion to  an  old-world  and  corrupt  diplo- 
macy. If  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  we  stood  in  the  way  of  any  one 
power  in  Europe  dominating  the  rest, 
it  was  not  because  we  were  slaves  to  the 
pursuit  of  glory,  not  because  we  coveted 
the  wealth  of  others,  not  because  we 
reveled  in  the  shameless  chicanery  of 
intrigue,  but  simply  because  we  loiew 
that  it  was  all  up  with  us  if  we  did  not. 
And  the  only  way  we  could  prevent 
France  or  any  -other  country  from 
dominating  Europe  was  to  keep  the 
command  of  the  seas  in  our  hands. 

In  time  of  peace  it  is  usual  to  talk  of 
national  forces,  whether  they  are  land- 
forces  or  sea-forces,  as  implements  of 
national  'defense.*  In  war,  of  course, 
there  is  only  one  use  of  force,  and  that 
is  for  an  attack  upon  the  enemy .  If  you 
wish  to  defend  yoiu"  territory  you  will, 
if  you  are  wise,  attack  and  destroy  the 
force  that  threatens  it.  At  sea  there  are 
no  territories,  and  the  traditions  of  sea- 
war  are  not,  therefore,  confused  by  the 
military  jargpn  of  offensive  and  defen- 
sive strategy.  The  function  of  a  fleet  is 
to  destroy,  or  neutralize  the  possible  ac- 
tion of,  the  enemy's  fleet.  But  its  func- 
tion begins  and  ends  with  this.  To  be 
sure,  if  either  of  these  ends  is  achieved, 
the  way  is  open  for  the  other  arm.  But 
the  work  proper  of  the  fleet  is  over  when 
the  enemy's  fleet  is  rendered  innocuous. 

Thus,  viewed  politically,  a  navy  is 
not  an  instrument  of  conquest.  It  does 
not  threaten  its  neighbors  —  except  in- 
directly —  because  it  opens  the  way  to 


military  conquest.  It  was  this  truth  that 
safeguarded  the  position  of  England  in 
Europe.  As  it  was  our  set  policy  to  pre- 
vent the  domination  of  any  single  pow- 
er, it  necessarily  followed  that,  when 
the  disposition  to  conquer  showed  itself 
in  any  one  nation,  we  were  always  sure 
of  allies,  because  it  was  we  alone  who 
could  give  effective  help  to  those  who 
were  in  danger  of  aggression.  Thus  the 
compulsion  of  national  security  drove 
us  literally  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
It  became  our  r61e  to  stand  for  liberty 
and  right-dealing  on  the  continent. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things,  there- 
fore, we  could  not  follow  our  destiny 
without  being  a  great  sea^power,  and 
our  greatness  at  sea  made  us  the  arbiter 
and  the  judge  among  our  neighbors  in 
Europe.  But  this  does  not  exhaust  the 
advantages  that  sea-power  gave  us. 
From  the  earliest  times  sea-war  has 
been  the  only  form  of  war  that  has 
been  regulated  by  international  law. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  very  large  subject, 
which  I  cannot  pursue.  Let  it  suflice 
to  remind  the  reader  that  right  into 
the  nineteenth  century  the  progress  of 
armies  was  still  marked  by  unchecked 
looting  and  the  rape,  murder,  and  tor- 
ture of  the  non-combatant  population. 
But,  for  a  century  before  tlmt,  sea-war 
had  been  governed  by  the  most  rigid 
rules;  and  anyone  —  even  an  enemy  — 
who  suffered  in  his  property  or  in  his 
person,  had  access  to  an  Admiralty 
court,  where,  if  he  had  right  on  his  side, 
he  was  sure  of  justice.  The  thing  follow- 
ed inevitably,  of  course,  from  the  fact 
that  the  sea  is  a  common  highway,  on 
which,  except  that  they  may  not  help 
an  enemy,  neutrals  have  equal  rights 
with  the  combatants.  But  the  point 
is  that  men  fighting  at  sea,  having  first 
to  respect  the  rights  of  noncombat- 
ant  neutrals,  —  who,  of  course,  did  not 
figure  in  land-war  at  all,  —  were  then 
compelled  to  recognize  the.  personal 
rights  of  a  noncombatant  enemy.  Itis» 
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I  think,  an  interesting  historical  fact 
that  the  English,  nec^sarily  the  great 
exponents  of  maritime  law;  and  those 
best  trained  in  its  spirit,  were  almost  the 
first  to  insist  on  a  similarly  disciplined 
humanity  on  land.  It  was  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  the  Crimea,  and  after- 
ward in  France,  who,  by  his  practice, 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  these  rules  for 
the  protection  of  noncombatants,  which 
much  later  on  were  embodied  in  the 
agreements  of  Geneva  and  The  Hague. 

Thus  sea-war  had  a  double  influence 
on  the  national  character.  It  made  the 
English  the  protagonists  of  political 
justice  and  right  d^ding,  and  it  trained 
the  nation  in  the  higher  humanity  that 
insists  that  the  horrors  of  war  shall  be 
limited  by  the  observance  of  civilized 
regulations.  Nor  was  either  influence 
limited  to  the  European  sphere.  To  my 
mind  there  is  nothing  fanciful  in  the  idea 
that  the  successive  abolitions,  first  of 
the  slave-trade  all  over  the  world,  and 
next  of  slave-owning  in  Bridsh  posses- 
sions, were  very  largely  due  to  the  com- 
pulsory education  thatthe  British  people 
received  from  seamen.  I  need  hardly 
remind  American  readers  of  the  in* 
fluence  of  this  example  on  the  conduct 
of  their  forebears.  And  it  is  certainly 
an  historical  fact  that  when,  after  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  the  old  monarchies 
of  Europe  exhibited  a  deplorable  r^ 
action  toward  absolutism,  —  against 
which  the  popular  elements  in  the 
South  American  colonies  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  rebelled,  —  it  was  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  British  Prime  Minister 
that  President  Monroe  announced  the 
famous  doctrine  ever  since  associated 
with  his  name.  And  it  was  certainly  be- 
cause of  British  sea-power  that,  at  that 
most  critical  time,  the  doctrine  was 
respected. 

All  these  things  are  vaguely  in  the 
Englishman's  mind  when  he  looks  at 
the  present  naval  situation  and  sees 
how  lamentably  Great  Britain  has  fall- 


en from  her  great  estate.  But  he  will  be 
wholly  wrong  to  blame  his  government 
for  allowing  this  thing  to  be.  The  deep- 
er and  saner  interpretation  of  our  sea- 
supremacy,  while  it  lasted,  is  not  that 
it  corresponded  with  some  such  innate 
national  pride  as  is  echoed  in  *  Britannia 
rules  the  waves';  not  that  it  was  a  lux- 
ury which  our  old  overwhelming  wealth 
gave  us,  and  our  present  poverty  can- 
not afibrd;  not  that  it  was  a  natural 
outcome    of   our    merchant-shipping, 
which,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  as 
dominant  to-day  as  it  was  before  the 
war:  Great  Britain  maintained  a  sea- 
force  superior  to  that  of  all  other  combi- 
nations of  sea^force  for  just  so  long  as 
her  security  as  a  nation  made  it  impera- 
tive and  —  this  is  the  point  —  for  no 
longer.  If  our  navy  lasted  long  enough 
to  defeat  the  German  efibrt,  and  if  that 
defeat  left  us  without  an  enemy  or  a 
threat  against  us  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  then  the  British  Navy  had  done 
its  work.  Whether  America  or  Japan  or 
any  other  country  with  whom  we  had 
cooperated  to  win  had  a  larger  fleet 
than  that  which  we  had  inherited  from 
pre-war  conditions  was,  so  to  speak,  a 
matter  of  indifference.    Surprising  as 
the  man  in  the  street  has  found  the 
present  naval  situation  to  be,  it  has,  of 
course,  been  no  surprise  at  all  to  those 
who  follow  public  events  closely  and 
^o  have  attempted  to  understand  the 
causes  behind  them. 

That  the  American  and  Japanese 
fleets  do  not  threaten  Great  Britain  — 
and  here  I  drop  the  technical  argument 
and  confine  myself  to  the  political  situa- 
tion —  is  certainly  clear  enough  to-day. 
We  have  no  differences  that  we  know  of 
with  either  country.  We  have  an  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alliance  with  Japan, 
against  the  worid,  except  the  United 
States;  and  we  have  a  treaty  of  arbi- 
tration with  the  United  States  which, 
as  both  nations  respect  their  plighted 
w6rd,  is  no  scrap  of  paper,  but  a  bond. 
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It  has  happened  in  the  history  of 
nations  that  an  unsuspected  conflict  of 
economic  interests,  an  outburst  of  local 
passion,  in  which  foreign  nations  suffer, 
or  a  sudden  conflict  of  national  interest 
in  a  third  country  has  induced  such 
violent  words  and  feelings,  that  govern- 
ments have  been  powerless  to  stem 
them.  Any  tension  of  this  sort  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  is, 
of  course,  very  improbable.  But  should 
it  arise,  the  treaty  safeguards  the  posi- 
tion. Most  of  us  think  —  and  we  are 
certainly  right  in  so  thinking  —7  that 
the  real  reason  why  the  treaty  exists  is 
because  it  is  wholly  unnecessary.  There 
could,  of  course,  be  no  better  explana- 
tion of  a  written  agreement.  TheAmer- 
ic^ans  and  the  British  would  arbitrate 
in  any  event.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
treaty  is  there;  and  other  things  being 
as  they  are  now.  I  repeat,  neither  the 
American  nor  the  Japanese  fleet  seems 
to  us  a  menace  to  any  vital  interest. 

It,  therefore,  summarizes  my  argu- 
ment to  this  point  to  say  that  the  rea- 
son why  Great  Britain  maintained  a 
supreme  fleet  in  former  days  is  so  ob- 
vious, that  all  who  run  may  read.  The 
mother  nation  and  that  league  of  free 
nations  which  is  called  the  British 
Empire  would  have  been  at  the  mercy 
of  aggression  had  it  not  been  so.  It 
bears  repeating,  that  this  is  the  sole  and 
only  reason  why  our  fleet  was  main- 
tained at  its  old  relative  strength.  It  is 
not  so  maintained  to-day  —  again,  for 
one  reason  only:  the  Empire  is  not 
threatened  by  aggression. 


A  final  point  must  be  made  clear  be- 
fore I  leave  this  part  of  the  argument. 
If  the  British  Navy,  while  it  was  su- 
preme, was  not  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
British  wealth,  while  that  also  was 
supreme,  so,  too,  the  fact  that,  in  the 
costlier  and  more  powerful  units,  the 


British  fleet  has  fallen  to  the  third 
place  is  not  in  the  least  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  our  wealth  is  not  absolute-, 
ly  or  relatively  what  it  was.  If  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  the  supreme  fleet 
arose  from  a  supreme  national  emer- 
gency, —  because  without  it  the  nation 
could  not  be  secure  in  its  possessions, 
or  in  its  destiny,  —  then,  certainly,  I 
am  right  in  going  further  and  say- 
ing that,  were  these  possessions  or 
this  destiny  again  threatened,  the  fleet 
would  be  made  supreme  again.  There 
is  no  conceivable  sacrifice  that  would 
limit  it.  We  have  a  heavy  war-debt, 
a  legacy  of  heavy  post-war  extrava- 
gances. But  from  the  day  when  the  late 
hostilities  began  to  the  day  they  ended, 
it  never  occurred  to  a  soul  in  these 
islands  to  say  that  we  could  not  afibrd 
the  sacrifices  involved.  No  one  did 
suggest,  nor  could  anyone  suggest,  that 
five  thousand  millions,  or  eight  or  ten 
thousand  millions,  was 'the  limit  we 
could  spend.  So  long  as  the  war  lasted, 
the  nation  was  in  peril.  The  rate  of 
sacrifice  had  to  be  maintained  until  that 
peril  was  removed.  The  principle  on 
which  we  acted  was  the  principle  on 
which  we  should  act  again,  if,  in  time  of 
peace,  the  threat  of  war  reappeared. 

It  is  important  that  this  truth  should 
be  fully  grasped,  for  otherwise  we  shall 
not  get  the  Conference  issues  clearly 
in  our  minds.  The  0)nference  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  if  its  immediate  pur- 
pose were  to  bring  about  a  tripartite 
agreement  for  the  limitation  of  naval 
armaments.  In  other  criticisms  of  mine 
I  have  given  my  reasons  for  saying  that 
I  do  not  think  an  agreement  on  this 
point  is  feasible.  This  doubt  is  a  corol- 
lary of  the  theory  I  have  just  put  for- 
ward. Armaments  of  all  kinds,  whether 
naval  or  military,  either  are  a  necessity 
of  national  safety  or  they  manifest  an 
intention  to  commit  some  unprovoked 
aggression  on  others.  Or,  of  course,  they 
may  be  the  outcome  of  mere  megalo- 
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mania  and  vanity.  If  a  nation  fears  no 
other  nations,  and  yet  maintains  great 
armies  or  fleets,  then,  unquestionably, 
that  nation's  conduct  is  inconsequent  — 
unless  it  has  itself  a  jJan  of  conquest 
in  mind.  And  if  it  fears  aggression,  it 
will  assuredly  maintain  its  force  at  the 
safety  limit.  No  example  of,  and  no 
pressure  from,  other  nations  —  short  of 
successful  war  —  will  be  regarded  as 
binding,  if  that  natbn  believes  that  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  agreement 
was  made  have  changed  to  its  disadvan- 
tage. The  law  of  preservatbn  clearly 
admits  no  exception,  and  no  nation  can 
contract  itself  out  of  its  obligations. 

Even  should  such  perfect  accord  be 
reached  as  to  make  each  of  our  three 
countries  wiUing  to  execute  a  contract 
by  which  none  should  build  or  maintain 
a  navy  above  a  stated  strength,  there 
would  surely  be  very  great  difficulties  in 
drawing  up  the  schedule.  Naval  force 
is  about  the  most  unsettled  thing  there 
is.  No  one  can  say  to-day  how  a  navy 
will  be  composed  ten  years  hence.  And 
even  to-day  you  really  want  a  difierent 
navy  for  different  wars.  It  is  to  me  very 
hard  to  picture  any  unanimity,  if  each 
country  is  to  have  so  many  battleships, 
so  many  cruisers,  so  many  destroyers, 
and  so  on.  No  type  is  of  constant  value; 
the  ratio  of  types  will  vary  as  values 
vary;  new  types  will  come  into  being. 
Nor  is  the  money  limitation  a  much 
happier  expedient.  We  can,  after  all, 
see  and  count  ships;  but  once  there  is  an 
obligation  not  to  spend  above  a  certain 
sum,  be  sure  the  busybodies  and  spy- 
hunters  will  be  at  work  —  and  that  one 
or  the  other  of  us  is  spending  more  than 
we  avow  will  be  a  constant  rumor.  I 
may  be  wrong.  But  I  see  no  hope  of  a 
binding  treaty  that  shall  specify  either 
thescaleand  kind  of  navy  that  is  permit- 
ted or  the  amount  that  may  be  spent. 
Let  us  not  forget  how  Stein  defeated 
Napoley  on  the  limitation  of  Prussia's 
army  after  Jena. 


It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we 
cannot  look  to  the  Washington  Con- 
ference to  result  in  an  inunediate  agree- 
ment for  disarmament.  But  there  b  no 
reason  at  all  why  immediate  disarma- 
ment should  not  be  the  result  of  the  Ccm- 
ference.  For  if  armament  is  the  out- 
come of  fear,  and  the  0)nference  can 
remove  that  fear,  the  end  we  have  in 
view  is  automatically  attained.  While 
I  submit  that  it  is  no  us9  to  UXL  Japan 
that  she  cannot  afford,  being  a  poor 
country,  to  spend  a  fabulous  proportion 
of  her  revenue  on  her  navy,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  use  that,  in  an  open  and  puUic 
Conference,  we  should  all  be  able  to  tell 
Japan  that  her  possessbns  and  the 
destinies  of  her  people  are  in  no  danger. 
If  we  can  convince  her  of  this,  h^  peo- 
ple wiU  see  to  it  that  they  are  not  taxed 
for  unnecessary  armaments. 

VI 

The  work  before  the  Conferraice, 
then,  is  simple.  I  do  not  mean  that  to 
succeed  in  getting  the  work  done  will 
prove  to  be  a  simple  affair.  For  it  is 
far  from  easy  for  the  spokesman  of  a 
country  to  be  perfectly  candid  in  a 
statement  of  national  aims;  and  even  if 
that  were  easy,  it  is  not  a  simple  busi- 
ness to  make  that  candor  intelligible 
and  convincing  to  others.  But,  if  the 
Conference  is  to  succeed,  it  is  precise- 
ly this  that  each  country,  through  its 
delegates,  must  do. 

The  Senate  has  paid  me  the  compli- 
ment of  including  in  the  report  of  its 
proceedings  an  article  on  the  Amer- 
ican Navy,  written  when  the  1916  pro- 
gramme was-  under  discussion;  and  if  I 
refer  to  it  now,  it  is  because  I  can  appeal 
to  a  question  asked  six  years  ago  as  one 
upon  the  reply  to  which  the  success  of 
the  November  meeting  depends.  I  had 
discussed  the  composition  of  the  pro- 
posed new  American  fleet,  and  had 
pointed  out  that  the  ratio  of  battleships 
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to  cruisers  and  destroyers  differed  ma^ 
terially  from  the  British  ratio  before 
the  war»  and  suggested  that  war  had 
shown  the  English  ratio  to  be  too  high. 
From  this  I  passed  on  to  the  question, 
what  the  strength  of  the  ^jnerican 
fleet  should  be.  It  was  obviously  not 
a  point  to  which  I  could  suggest  the 
answer,  and  I  had  to  be  content  with 
saying  that  the  answer  was  to  be  found 
when  the  Americans  had  found  a  reply 
to  the  further  question:  from  which 
country  did  they  expect  trouble?  Now, 
if  the  proceedings  at  Washington 
could  begin  with  frank  statements  from 
Japan  and  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  as  to  what  their  world-poli- 
cies are,  we  should,  I  submit,  attain  a 
definite  result  with  very  little  delay. 
Either  it  will  be  found  that  each  country 
can  agree  that  the  policies  of  the  others 
are  harmless  to  it,  or  we  shall  be  faced 
by  a  certainty  of  conflict  which  no  de- 
bate can  remove. 

To  an  Englishman  it  seems  inconceiv- 
able that  this  historic  meeting  can 
break  up  without  achieving  its  desired 
end.  One  simply  cannot  believe  that 
the  United  States  of  America  really 
fears  any  people,  or  can  have  so  depart* 
ed  from  the  traditions  of  its  past  history 
as  to  plan  the  conquest  of  any  territory, 
or  the  drfeat  of  any  nation,  for  the  sake 
of  glory.  If  the  'open  door*  in  Asia 
is  a  principle  of  policy  as  fundamental 
as  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  America, 
then  it  is  a  principle  to  which  all  Europe 


and  Japan  are  already  pledged;  for  it 
figures  among  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  And,  again,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  Japan  can  have  any 
avowed  policy  which  America  is  pledged 
to  thwart;  for  the  problems  involved  in 
the  desire  of  Asiatics  to  settle  in  coun- 
tries predominantly  European  are  ob- 
viously not  such  as  to  lead  to  war. 

Measured,  then,  by  the  true  test  of  ar- 
maments, —  national  security,  —  there 
seems  no  reason  at  all  why,  after  a  can- 
did interchange  of  views,  America  and 
Japan  should  not  find  it  easy,  if  not  to 
abandon  the  completion  of  their  present 
programme,  at  least  not  to  add  to  their 
forces  for  some  years  to  come;  nor,  dur- 
ing those  years,  to  maintain  those  for- 
ces fully  armed,  manned,  and  ready  for 
action.  After  all,  should  they  so  agree, 
they  will  only  be  acting  on  a  principle 
that  Great  Britain  has  already  ac- 
cepted as  a  guide  to  conduct.  If  we 
have  built  but  one  fighting  ship  of  the 
first  class  in  the  last  six  years,  and  no 
ship  of  any  class  in  the  last  three  years, 
we  have  forborne  for  one  reason  and 
one  reason  only  —  there  is  no  enemy 
for  such  ships  to  meet.  If  Great  Britain 
can  sanely  abandon  a  doctrine  she  has 
held  sacred  for  more  than  twice  as  long 
as  America  has  held  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine sacred,  and  has  done  so  because 
the  occasion  for  maintaining  it  no  lon- 
ger exbts,  then  there  is  at  least  one  oc- 
casion less  for  other  nations  to  crave 
great  strength  at  sea. 
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Never  would  I  consent  to  write 
about  France's  present-day  politicians 
without  making  it  clear  that  the  poli- 
ticians are  not  the  French  people.  For 
it  is  impossible,  with  the  utmost  indul- 
gence, for  anyone  who  has  honestly  re- 
garded them  at  work  to  refrain  from 
some  criticism  of  them.  Unfortunately, 
there  has  grown  up  a  fallacy  that,  in 
speaking  without  flattery  of  a  country's 
accidental  and  temporary  leaders,  one 
is  in  some  way  attacking  the  country. 
It  is  not  so :  for  my  part,  I  think  France 
is  relatively  sound.  The  French  people 
.have  superb  qualities;  they  deserve  all 
the  eulogies  that  have  been  or  could  be 
written  of  them,  though  naturally  they 
have  not  escaped  the  contagion  of  the 
world-sicknessi  They  have  shown  a  solid 
sense,  a  rooted  stability,  a  laborious- 
ness,  that  are  beyond  praise.  If  France 
has  ever  shown  signs  of  revolutionary 
tendencies,  —  as  she  did  during  one 
period  at  least,  —  it  has  been  because 
she  was  misguided;  and  she  quickly  re- 
covered herself.  No  country  in  the 
world  is  less  likely  to  break  loose,  to 
run  into  excesses,  whether  of  Militarism 
or  of  Socialism.  Always  does  the  re- 
straining force  of  the  people  keep  the 
wilder  spirits  —  whether  those  wilder 
spirits  are  Nationalist  ministers  or 
Communist  agitators  —  in  check. 

Whenever  I  wish  to  know  the  true 
sentiments  of  ordinary  folk,  I  make  a 
little  tour  of  the  cabarets  of  Paris.  In 
the  revues  there  presented  I  am  per- 
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petually  surprised  at  the  healthy  reac- 
tion against  Bolshevism  on  the  one 
hand  and  against  flamboyant  and  fire- 
eating  patriotism  on  the  other  hand 
(though  it  must  be  confessed  that  ev^y 
chansonnier  has  his  couplet  against 
England).  Anyone  who  supposes  that 
the  people  liked  the  call-up  of  Class  19 
of  the  army,  the  demobilization,  the 
remobilization,  and  the  demobilization 
again  of  young  Frenchmen ;  anyone  who 
supposes  that  the  French  people  love 
to  indulge  in  flourishes  and  menaces 
toward  Germany,  threats  of  occupa- 
tion, of  dislocation,  vauntings  of  vic- 
tory and  vainglorious  strutting,  need 
only  listen  intelligently  to  the  skits  on 
drum-beating  in  the  sjnrittiel  shows  of 
Paris,  which  are  applauded  vociferous- 
ly. Ministers  and  Muscovites  are  good 
game:  they  are  not  angrily  railed  at, 
they  are  wittily  satirized;  they  are  for 
the  most  part  tolerated  as  inevitable 
and  not  particularly  important.  I  have 
heard  nearly  every  politician  of  note 
twitted,  with  the  full  approbation  of  the 
audience.  To  tell  the  truth,  through- 
out the  histqry  of  the  Republic,  Par- 
liament and  Cabinet  have  been  held 
in  little  esteem,  while  President  after 
President  has  been  mercilessly  mocked. 
There  is,  in  shorty  a  curious  separation 
of  people  and  rulers;  and  the  rulers  do 
not  always  adequately  represent  the 
sentiments  of  the  people.  For  my  part, 
I  do  not  know  any  country  in  which  this 
division  is  more  marked. 
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Nor,  oddly  enough,  do  the  journals 
which  are  read  by  everybody  reflect,  in 
their  politics,  the  spirit  of  the  people: 
they  reflect  the  particular  view  of  the 
Quai  d'Orsay  and  of  other  government 
oflSces,  from  which,  by  an  elaborate 
system,  they  receive  the  mot  d'ordre. 
Less  and  less  am  I  inclined  to  form  my 
appreciation  of  public  opinion  from  a 
reading  of  the  French  newspapers. 
Public  opinion,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  now  employed,  is  merely  the 
passing  opinion  of  a  passing  minister, 
transmitted  through  *  inspired*  journal- 
ists. Many  misconceptions  about  the 
French  may  be  avoided  if  it  is  remem- 
bered how  deliberate  is  the  present 
method  of  doping  the  journals.  As  for 
the  foreign  pressmen,  it  is  unhappily 
true  that  the  red  ribbon  which  indicates 
the  Legion  of  Honor  exercises  a  hypnotic 
effect  on  many  of  them.  I  know  some 
who  lose  no  opportunity  of  writing  com- 
fortable things,  of  placing  themselves 
at  the  disposition  of  the  propaganda 
service  which  has  been  openly  set  up  — 
and  of  submitting  their  claims  to  be 
decorated  at  due  intervals. 

The  very  word  propaganda,  since  the 
war,  has  become  obnoxious.  It  is  not, 
of  course,  a  peculiarly  French  institu- 
tion: all  governments  now  advertise, 
like  automobile  manufacturers  or  soap- 
makers,  and  have  brought  the  art  of 
suppression,  of  distortion,  of  extrava- 
gant praise,  to  a  point  where  it  slops 
over  into  the  grotesque.  American 
visitors  to  France,  of  any  degree  of  note, 
are  particularly  fSted,  and  columns  of 
the  newspapers  are  devoted  to  the  tours 
of  American  associations.  It  is  probably 
the  French  rather  than  the  American 
organization  which  is  responsible  for 
this  fantastic  fanfaronnade.  I  submit 
that,  while  we  should  try  to  know  each 
other,  the  present  methods  of  propa^ 
ganda  do  not  help  us  to  know  each 
other.  On  the  contrary,  they  serve  to 
rouse  suspicion;  and  extravagant  lauda- 


tion and  obviously  oflicial  representa- 
tions of  facts  provoke  only  a  smile,  or 
even  an  exclamation  of  disgust.  As  an 
organ  for  propaganda  the  press  is  be- 
coming played  out:  it  has  been  over- 
worked. 

This  is  not,  of  coiu^e,  to  suggest  that 
the  present  French  politicians  do  not 
possess  admirable  qualities.  They  are 
nearly  all  intensely  patriotic;  though 
patriotism  is  a  virtue  that  may  easily 
become  a  vice  if  pushed  to  extremes. 
They  have  considerable  parliamentary 
ability;  though  this  again  is  a  merit 
that  was  better  suited  to  the  pre-war 
days,  when  the  problems  were  not  of 
a  vast,  universal  character.  It  is  when 
one  judges  them  by  the  great  interna- 
tional standard  of  world  needs  that 
one  regrets  to  see  no  truly  big  figure 
emerging. 

But,  then,  in  what  country  does  the 
world-man  emerge?  Where  is  the  states- 
man who  sees,  what  so  many  thinkers 
now  see,  that  what  the  times  call  for  is 
someone  who  can  lift  himself  above 
frontiers,  who  can  escape  the  limiting 
moment,  whose  vision  can  embrace  the 
futiu-e  and  go  round  the  globe?  It  is 
heartbreaking,  when  superior  intellect, 
superior  emotion,  are  needed  as  never 
before,  to  subordinate  the  smaller  craft 
of  national  parliamentarianism  to  the 
bigger  task  of  announcing  and  realizing 
the  interdependence  of  the  peoples, 
that  more  than  ever  we  should  be  all 
working  in  our  watertight  compart- 
ments, doing  our  partial,  uncoordinated 
jobs.  It  may  be  that  the  machinery  of 
civilization  has  outgrown  the  capacity 
of  its  mechanicians.  What  was  good 
enough  before  the  war  is  not  good 
enough  now;  and  the  pre-war  mind  is 
incapable  of  grappling  with  post-war 
problems.  The  terms  of  those  problems 
have  changed:  they  are  not  affairs  of 
State,  but  affairs  of  the  world.  It  is  ex- 
traordinary that  the  peace  has  thrown 
up  no.  new  men.    This  is  true  of  all 
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countries  (excepting  Russia,  where  the 
new  men  have  indulged  in  a  disastrous 
experiment).  It  is  particularly  true  of 
France,  where  practically  all  the  men 
worth  mentioning  are  the  old,  tried  men. 

As  I  write,  I  cannot  forecast  what 
will  be  done  at  Washington;  I  can 
only  anticipate  that  the  American  del^ 
gates  will  be  purely  American,  the  Brit- 
ish purely  British,  and  the  French  pure- 
ly French;  each  concerned  to  defend  the 
narrow  interests  of  his  own  country, 
when  it  is  a  generous  cooperation  of  all 
countries  that  is  called  for.  There  are 
some  questions,  such  as  general  disarm- 
ament, such  as  a  general  economic  and 
financial  settlement,  that  nobody  seems 
big  enough  to  tackle  seriouriy  and  hon- 
estly; nobody  seems  big  enough  even  to 
approach  them,  except  with  the  desire 
to  show  that  his  own  nation  is  in  an  ex- 
ceptional position  and  cannot  conform 
to  any  suggested  world-order.  Most  of 
the  iUs  from  which  we  suffer  are  not 
national:  they  cannot  be  settled  by  na- 
tional statesmen,  but  only  by  men  with 
the  international  mind,  men  with  an 
outlook  as  broad  as  mankind.  There 
are  no  sectional  cures:  there  are  only 
radical  remedies. 

H.  G.  Wells,  in  his  Ouaine  of  History, 
says  of  the  politicians  of  a  certain 
Roman  epoch  that  they  only  demon- 
strate how  clever  and  cunning  men 
may  be,  how  subtle  in  contention,  how 
brilliant  in  pretense,  and  how  utterly 
wanting  in  wisdom  and  grace  of  spirit. 
It  seems  to  me,  as  it  seems  to  Mr.  Wells, 
that  this  is  a  true  description  of  most 
of  the  politicians  of  all  countries  to-day. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  France  is 
in  this  respect  different  from  other  na- 
tions. I  am  bound  to  say  this  much;  but, 
having  said  it,  I  must  take  another 
measure  and  paint  the  French  politi- 
cians for  what  they  are.  They  do  not, 
any  more  than  do  the  men  in  power  in 
other  countries,  reach  ideal  dimensions: 
they  must  be  judged  on  their  plime. 


n 

It  is  a  somewhat  extraordinary  fact 
that  three,  at  least,  of  the  little  group 
of  men  who  are  most  conspicuous  in 
French  politics,  who  have  climbed  to 
the  heights  of  power,  began  their  career 
as  Socialists.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
I  remember,  suggests  somewhere  that 
most  of  us  begin  as  revolutionaries  and 
end  up,  somewhere  about  middle  age, 
as  conservatives.  Certainly  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  better  examples  of 
this  inevitable  evolution  in  the  human 
spirit  than  are  furnished  by  that  trio, 
Alexandre  Millerand,  Aristide  Briand, 
and  Ren6  Viviani.  Of  course,  it  is  fool- 
ish to  make  a  charge  of  inconsistency. 
No  man  can\be  judged  by  his  youth.  It 
is  to  their  credit  that,  before  they 

1  acquired  the  reticences  of  later  years, 
before  they  learned  that  progress  is 
slow  and  must  be  orderly,  these  distin- 
guished Frenchmen  were  aflame  with 
the  passion  of  putting  the  world  to 
rights.  However  violently,  in  certaiir^-^ 
cases,  aspirations  toward  a  better  order^ 
of  things  were  expressed;  however  iu^ 
cand^cent  were  their  sympathies  with 
the  downtrodden;  however  excessive 
were  sometimes  their  remedies,  it  does 
honor  to  them  that  they  were  moved  by 
essentially  noble  impulses.  He  is,  in- 
deed, a  poor  man  who  has  never  felt 
wild  yearnings,  has  never  been  guided 
rather  by  the  heart  than  by  the  head. 

When  I  look  round  the  political  field 
in  France,  I  am  invariably  surprised 
with  the  recurring  discovery  that  not 
only  these, three,  but  nearly  all  prom- 
inent pubHcists  and  politicians,  have 
passed  through  this  stage  of  ardent,  if 
unruly,  enthusiasm.  They  have  not  en- 
tered the  arena  coldly,  calculatingly. 
They  became  gladiators  because  of 
their  generous  emotions.  They  have 
been  shaped  into  what  they  are  to-day 
by  experience.  This  is  excellent,  and  is 
entirely  in  their  favor.  It  may  be  that 
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instances  could  be  discovered  where  the 
ensuing  disillusionment  has  induced 
cynicism.  But,  on  the  whole,  such  a 
beginning  is  a  proof  of  sincerity. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  naturally 
open  to  the  attacks  of  the  Communists 
of  to-day,  who  frequently  quote  against 
them  their  speeches  of  other  days  and 
show  that  they  now  oppose  that  which 
they  aforetime  promoted.  For  example, 
M.  Millerand,  in  1896,  in  a  famous  dis- 
course, proclaimed  the  right  to  strike; 
and  in  19£0,  following  a  strike,  he  insti- 
tuted proceedings  against  the  Confe- 
deration Generate  du  Travail,  which 
have  helped  to  bring  this  association  of 
trade-unions  to  its  present  position  of 
impotence.  He  was,  again,  a  foremost 
figure  in  anti-clerical  movements  and 
liquidated  the  congregations,  while  dur- 
ing his  premiership  last  year  he  com- 
menced the  negotiations  for  reestab- 
lishing relations  with  Rome.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  peculiarly  little  mind  that  would 
make  these  apparent  reversals  of  policy 
a  reproach.  There  was  a  moment  when 
it  was  important,  above  all,  to  assert 
the  right  to  strike.  There  was  another 
moment  when  the  superior  interests  of 
the  country  demanded  the  suppression 
of  dangerous  agitation.    There  was  a 
moment  when  the  priesthood  had  be- 
come mischievous  in  France  and  men- 
aced the  Republic.    And  there  was 
another  moment  when  diplomatic  rea- 
sons urged  the  appeasement  of  the  old 
religious  quarrel.  Those  abstract  poli- 
ticians who  forget  that  circumstances 
are  of  more  importance  than  doctrines 
are  open  to  criticism.  Whatever  M. 
Millerand  has  done,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that,  when  he  entered  the  cab- 
inet of  Waldeck-Rousseau  as  the  first 
Socialist  minister,  he  initiated  many 
remarkable  social  reforms.  To  him  are 
due  pensions,  a  weekly  rest-day  for 
workers,  and  the  shortening  of  hours 
for  women  and  children  employed  in 
industry. 

VOL.  liS-^NO.  6 

M 


Most  of  his  ministerial  work  has 
been  in  connection  with  internal  afiairs. 
He  has  been  an  able  organizer;  he  is  a 
hard  worker  of  the  dogged  rather  than 
the  brilliant  kind.  Certainly  he  is 
tenacious.  When  he  became  Prime 
Minister  after  the  defeat  of  M.  Clemen- 
ceau,  who  had  expected  to  become 
President  of  the  Republic,  French  opin- 
ion was  just  beginning  to  turn  against 
the  authors  of  the  treaty,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  proclaim  that  England  (to 
employ  a  French  expression)  had  taken 
most  of  the  blanket  for  herself.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  regarded  as  too  clever 
by  half,  was  beginning  to  be  cordially 
detested  in  France;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  M.  Clemenceau  was  accused  of 
having  given  way  on  almost  every 
point  to  the  British  Premier.  The  old 
Tiger,  who  had  been  placed  upon  a 
higher  pedestal  than  any  statesman  of 
the  Third  Republic,  now  discovered 
that  the  Tarpeian  Rock  was  near  to  the 
Capitol.  There  were  even  clamors  for 
his  trial  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
for  having  sacrificed  French  interests  in 
favor  of  his  friends,  the  English. 

The  task  of  M.  Millerand,  following 
this  amazing  fall  of  M.  Clemenceau 
from  the  heights  of  popularity  to  the 
depths  of  unpopularity,  was  difficult. 
It  was  his  function  to  resist  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  With  his  shrewd  sense,  how- 
ever, he  was  aware  that  a  compromise 
with  Germany  was  inevitable  and  de- 
sirable. But  behind  him  was  the  clam- 
orous Bloc  National,  refusing,  even  in 
the  name  of  a  policy  of  realism,  any 
further  concessions  to  Germany  in  re- 
spect of  reparations,  and  declining  to 
take  any  practical  step  which  might  be 
construed  as  a  concession  to  British 
views.  There  began  a  long-drawn-out 
fight  between  France  and  England. 
The  attempt  to  get  away  from  the 
sentimentalism  of  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
with  its  grotesquely  impossible  de- 
mands on  Germany,  was  rendered  hard 
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by  the  suspicions  of  Parliament.  While 
dislike  of  England  grew,  anger  against 
Germany  grew;  and  every  time  that 
Germany's  debt  was  defined  (still  in  un- 
reasonable terms),  M.  Millerand  was  in 
danger  of  being  overthrown. 

More  time  was  needed  for  the  truth 
to  dawn  on  the  politicians,  not  only  of 
France,  but  of  the  Allies  generally  — 
the  truth  that  there  are  limits,  easily 
reached,  to  the  transfer  of  wealth  from 
one  country  to  another;  that,  speaking 
broadly,  wealth  can  be  transferred 
only  in  the  shape  of  goods  which  it  is 
against  the  industrial  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  receiving  country  to 
accept.  This  truth  has  also  its  applica- 
tion to  America,  who  can  be  paid  what 
is  owing  to  her  by  the  Allies  only  in  the 
form  of  goods  which  she  puts  up  tariff 
barriers  to  keep  out. 

Gradually  the  world  is  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  the  only  rational  policy  is 
one  which  consists  in  canceling,  not  of 
necessity  nominally,  but  virtually,  the 
bulk  of  international  debts,  German 
or  Allied,  and  in  resuming  as  quickly 
as  possible  normal  trade-relations. 
This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
Germany  should  make  no  reparations. 
She  should  be  made  to  pay  all  that  it 
is  possible  for  her  to  pay;  but  chiefly 
she  should  be  obliged  to  help  in  the  re- 
building of  the  ruined  North,  as  now, 
at  long  last,  she  promises  to  do  under 
the  Loucheur-Rathenau  accord,  which 
makes  hay  of  the  treaty  and  of  the 
London  Agreement,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  negotiations  and 
action  against  Germany.  France  has,  I 
think,  reached  a  point  where  the  more 
or  less  willing  cooperation  of  victor  and 
vanquished  is  seen  to  be  necessary. 
But  when  M.  Millerand  was  in  power, 
he  was  unable  to  carry  out  such  a 
policy.  At  Spa,  where  he  consented  to 
meet  the  Germans,  matters  only  be- 
came worse.  It  was  assuredly  not  his 
fault.  Events  could  not  be  hurried.  It 


will  still  take  some  years  before  Europe 
can  get  far  on  the  right  lines.  But  it 
must  be  said  of  M.  Millerand  that  he 
did  at  Spa  adumbrate  the  possibility  of 
voluntary  arrangements. 

M.  Millerand  would  not  be  human 
if  he  did  not  sometimes  give  way  to 
sudden  impulses.    There  was  in  this 
atmosphere    of    opposition    between 
France  and  England  every  excuse  for 
his  desire  to  demonstrate  the  indepen- 
dence of  France  —  not  to  be  forever 
subordinate  to  England.    There  were 
several  incidents  that  appeared  to  be 
inspired  by  a  determination  to  break 
the  supposed  hegemony  of  England. 
The  Entente  is  not  to  be  lightly  thrown 
away;  but  some  of  the  consequences 
of  the  Entente,  when  they  nm  coun- 
ter to  French  policy,  must  be  destroyed. 
M.  Millerand  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
friend  of  the  Entente,  but  an  enemy  of 
British  domination.  Thus,  he  revolted 
against  the  British  tolerance  of  Ger- 
many's non-fulfillment  of  her  obliga- 
tions, by  marching  on  Frankfort.  Then, 
against  the  express  advice  of  England, 
he  recognized  Wrangel,  that  anti-Bol- 
shevist adventurer  whose  moment  of 
glory  soon  passed.    Then  he  took  Po- 
land's part  when  Poland  had  foolishly 
provoked  a  war  with  Russia,  and  Eng- 
land counseled  conciliation  —  sending 
General  Weygand  to  save  Warsaw.  It 
was  precisely  this  lucky  stroke  which 
secured  for  him  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic.  It  seemed  hopeless  to  think 
of  beating  back  the  Bokheviki  from 
before  Warsaw  —  but  the  miracle  hap- 
pened.  He  soared  into  popularity,  and 
as,  at  that  time,  M.  Deschand,  the 
President,  had  fallen  ill  and  was  com- 
pelled to  resign,  he  was  carried  triumph- 
antly to  the  £lys6e. 

It  may  be  taken  that,  as  President, 
M.  Millerand  exercises  more  authority 
than  most  of  his  predecessors  have  ex- 
ercised. He  is  extremely  strong-willed, 
and  on  his  acceptance  of  his  seven-year 
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post,  declared  that  he  intended  that  the 
premiers  he  would  call  should  carry  out 
his  policy.   In  France  it  is  not  as  in 
America:  the  President  has,  constitu- 
tionally, little  power.    The  executive 
chief  is  the  Premier,  who  is  respon- 
sible to  Parliament  and  whom  Parlia- 
ment can  make  or  break.  Nevertheless, 
a  man   like  M.  Millerand,  if  he  is 
surroimded  by  influential  supporters 
and  has  really  the  favor  of  Parliament, 
can  become  supreme.  It  is  only  when 
he  is  faced  by  a  Premier  who  is  backed 
up  by  Parliament,  and  whose  policy 
is  in  exposition  to  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent, that  he  must  submit,  on  pain  of 
being  broken,  as  was  President  Mac- 
Mahon.     M.    Poincar6    has    recently 
shown  that  against  M,  Clemenceau  — 
then  at  the  height  of  the  power  derived 
from  Parliament  and  people  —  he  could 
do  nothing,  even  though  he  was  stren- 
uously against  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty.   The  president  may  be  indeed 
nothing  in  France,  and  the  £lys6e  may 
be  a  prison.  There  are  those  who  assert 
that  M.   Poincar6,  who  now  enjoys 
much  backing,  would  have  been  earlier 
called  to  the  premiership  had  not  M . 
Millerand  passed  him  over,  just  as  M . 
Poincar6  for  a  long  time  passed  over 
M.  Clemenceau.  However  that  may  be, 
M.  Leygues,  who  succeeded  M .  Mille- 
rand as  Premier,  was  little  more  than 
the  nominee  of  M.  Millerand,  carrying 
out  his  instructions.  M.  Briand  present- 
ly succeeded  M.  Leygues,  and  aJthough 
M.  Briand  is  far  from  being  colorless. 
Premier  and  President  have  worked 
amicably  together,  and  M.  Millerand 
may  be  considered  to  be  still  in  the  as- 
cendant, still  the  supreme  authority 
in  France,  in  fact  as  in  name. 

m 

M.  Aristide  Briand,  more  than  any 
other  French  politician,  has  won  the 
reputation  of  being  shrewd  and  skillful 


in  emergencies.  If  one  wishes  for  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion,  it  is  necessary 
to  see  him  in  a  tight  comer.  He  knows 
how  to  get  out  of  tight  comers  better 
than  anyone.  It  may  sometimes  be 
thought  that  he  might  have  avoided 
getting  into  tight  comers. 

Now  M.  Briand  is  a  fine  manoeuvrer: 
it  is  exhilarating  to  watch  him  placing 
his  opponents,  when  they  are  most 
cocksure,  in  an  impossible  situation. 
His  method  of  speech-making  is  a  lesson 
in  Parliamentary  strategy.  It  is  odd 
that,  in  a  country  so  renowned  for  its 
eloquence,  the  written  speech  is  so 
conunon.  Often  have  I  ^een  an  ora- 
tor who  has  gained  great  fame  take 
out  of  his  pocket  his  typewritten  reply 
to  a  simple  expression  of  thanks  for 
attending  a  luncheon,  and  proceed  to 
read  formal  or  flowery  phrases.  It  is 
somewhat  disconcerting  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  who  is  used  to  impromptu 
speeches  —  the  substance  of  which  is 
doubtless  well  prepared,  but  of  which 
the  words  are  left  largely  to  the  inspira^ 
tion  of  the  moment.  It  is  with  us  re- 
garded as  a  confession  of  weakness,  a 
sign  of  artificiality,  to  hold  in  one's 
hands  the  evidence  of  careful  study. 
We  have  at  least  to  pretend  to  spon- 
taneity. The  form  is  thus  sacrificed, 
but  the  appearance  of  sincerity  is  saved. 
But  with  the  French  the  form  counts 
for  much.  Out  comes  the  written  docu- 
ment, and  only  its  forceful  delivery 
preserves  for  it  its  effect  of  directness. 

But  M.  Briand  is  not  one  of  those 
French  orators  who  not  only  rehearse 
but  write  their  speeches.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  efforts  are  nearly  always  im- 
promptu. This  is  essentially  character- 
istic of  the  man.  He  is  the  improviser 
'par  excellence.  He  is  an  amazing 
virtuoso.  In  France  they  say  that  he 
*  plays  the  violoncello.'  He  plays  it 
without  the  music  before  him.  He 
plays  it  precisely  as  the  occasion  sug- 
gests. He  would,  perhaps,  be  singularly 
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embarrassed  were  he  called  upon  to 
play  a  set  piece.  He  loves  to  embroider, 
to  compose  as  he  goes  along,  to  await 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment  and  the 
call  of  circumstance.  This  is  true  of  his 
speeches  —  but  it  is  also  true,  in  a 
larger  sense,  of  his  politics. 

It  may  indeed  be  taken  as  a  parable 
and  illustration  of  the  man  —  this 
habit  of  his  to  search  in  his  audience 
the  words,  the  ideas,  which  he  utters. 
There  are  times  when  one  might 
pardonably  suppose  M.  Briand  to  be 
tired,  indifferent;  not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  upon  it  —  lazy.  But  this  impres- 
sion is  altogether  wrong.  M .  Briand  is 
like  Mr.  Lloyd  George  inasmuch  as  he 
relies  largely  on  his  intuition,  his  im- 
mediate judgments,  his  ever-ready 
resources.  He  comes  into  the  Chamber 
apparently  without  anything  particu- 
lar to  say.  He  reads  an  official  state- 
ment in  a  dull  voice.  He  seems  to  be 
bored,  and  so  does  the  Chamber.  There 
is  an  atmosphere  of  hostility.  One  won- 
ders what  will  be  his  fate. 

And  then,  discarding  the  official  state- 
ment, without  notes,  without  (so  far  as 
one  knows)  any  preparation,  he  begins 
one  of  his  wonderful  discourses.  At  first 
he  feels  his  way  cautiously.  His  voice 
takes  on  a  new  animation.  There  is  an 
interruption.  Somebody  in  the  Cham- 
ber reveals  the  ground  of  antagonism. 
This  is  what  M.  Briand  is  waiting  for. 
He  applies  himself  to  that  point;  he 
develops  his  theme.  He  vanquishes  this 
particular  opposition,  only,  perhaps,  to 
arouse  opposition  from  the  other  side 
of  the  house.  This  gives  him  a  fresh 
start.  He  seems  to  seek  to  penetrate 
the  minds  of  his  opponents  in  order  to 
demolish  their  objections.  Now  he  pits 
the  Right  against  the  Left,  and  now  he 
rouses  the  Left  to  enthusiasm.  It  is  the 
most  beautiful  balancing  of  views  it  is 
possible  to  conceive. 

Speeches,  it  is  sometimes  said,  never 
change  a  vote  in  parliamentary  assem- 


blies. This  may  be  true  of  parliaments 
like  the  British,  where  two,  or,  at  the 
most,  three  parties  sit  on  their  benches 
with  their  minds  made  up,  ready  to 
obey  their  party  whip.  But  it  is  not 
true  of  M.  Briand  in  the  French  Parlia- 
ment, where  there  are  many  groups  ajid 
where  the  possibilities  of  combination 
are  as  numerous  as  the  combinations  of 
a  pack  of  cards.  He  knows,  as  few  men 
know,  how  to  shuffle  them  —  how  to 
lead  this  card  and  then  that.  In  his 
way  he  is  certainly  the  most  masterly 
parliamentarian  who  has  ever  been 
known  in  France.  If  proof  were  neces- 
sary, it  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
seven  times  has  he  been  called  upon  to 
govern;  and  this  year,  in  spite  of  his 
reputation  of  belonging  to  the  Left,  he 
has  performed  the  extraordinary  feat 
of  governing  largely  with  the  support  of 
the  Right.  For  that  matter,  he  belongs, 
in  the  formal  sense,  neither  to  the  Right 
nor  to  the  Left.  He  has  no  party.  He 
has,  strictly  speaking,  no  following.  He 
remains,  when  he  is  not  in  office,  alone 
and  apart.  Well  does  he  know  that, 
when  the  situation  becomes  unmanage- 
able, when  the  Parliamentary  team  is 
difficult  to  drive,  his  day  will  again 
come. 

Most  of  the  French  politicians  — 
M .  Poincar6  and  M.  Viviani  are  notable 
instances  —  combine  their  r61e  of  poli- 
tician with  the  r61e  of  journalist,  and, 
when  they  are  not  responsible  for  the 
government,  become  the  most  powerful 
critics  of  the  government  in  the  press. 
Such  has  been  the  life  of  M.  Clemen- 
ceau.  Sometimes  he  has  been  premier, 
and  at  other  times  he  has  been  a  formid- 
able antagonist  of  the  premier,  thun- 
dering against  him,  not  from  the  tribune, 
but  from  the  newspaper  that  he  di- 
rected. Now,  although  M.  Briand,  like 
most  other  French  politicians,  began 
his  career  as  journalist,  he  never  takes  up 
the  pen  in  the  intervals  of  office.  He 
does  hardly  any  lobbying;  he  rardy 
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oommits  himself  in  any  way.   He  sits 
silent  until  his  hour  shall  again  strike. 
Always  is  he  something  of  an  enigma. 
Always  does  he  allow  the  Left  to  sup- 
pose he  is  their  man,  and  the  Right  to 
believe  that  he  is  not  against  them.  In 
the  clash  and  confusion  of  rival  ambi- 
tions, it  is  Briand,  the  man  who  makes 
no  useless  efforts,  the  man  who  knows 
how  to  keep  a  still  tongue  although  he 
possesses  a  winning  tongue,  who  is 
chosen.   The  speeches  that  he  makes 
when  he  is  assailed,  and  the  position 
has  become  difficult,  are  the  most  per- 
suasive speeches  that  may  be  heard; 
but  when  I  read  them  at  length  the 
next  day,  I  generally  find  that  they  are 
full  of  repetitions  and  even  of  contra- 
dictions. That  is  because  he  addresses 
himself,  now  to  this  side,  then  to  that 
side.  To  know  the  true  Briand,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  hear  or  to  read  his  speeches. 
One  has  to  remember  whom  he  is  ad- 
dressing, and  what  is  his  immediate 
purpose.  One  has  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish between  what  is  meant  for  one 
party,  what  for  another  party;  what  is 
meant  for  France  and  what  is  meant  for 
Germany;  what  is  meant  for  England 
and  what  is  meant  for  other  countries. 
I  trust  that  this  portrait  does  not 
suggest  a  mere  opportunist,   in   the 
worst  sense  of  the  term.    M.  Briand 
certainly  is  an  opportunist,  in  that  he 
makes  use  of  the  varying  views  of  his 
auditors,  in  that  he  stresses  now  one 
point  and  then  another  point.   It  was 
M.  Briand  who  spoke  of  the  occupa^ 
tion  of  the  Ruhr,  and  it  was  M .  Briand 
who  condemned  such  a  policy  as  inept. 
The  occasion  has  always  to  be  consid- 
ered. But  he  is  an  opportunist  only  as 
a  sailor  is  an  opportunist.   When  the 
wind  blows  from  the  west,  he  must 
spread  his  sails  accordingly;  but  when 
the  wind  veers  to  the  north,  he  must 
trim  his  sails  anew.    But  the  sailor 
knows  where  he  is  going  and  keeps  his 
course.  M.  Briand  has  a  policy,  and  he 


sticks  to  his  policy  in  spite  of  apparent 
and  momentary  contradictions.  He 
has  to  reconcile  many  opinions,  and  he 
has  to  bring  the  Ship  of  State  safely 
toward  the  land  that  he  sees  ahead. 

There  are,  of  course,  different  kinds 
of  opportunists,  and  to  use  the  word 
without  discrimination  as  a  term  of  op- 
probrium is  altogether  wrong.  In  my 
opinion,  for  example,  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
who  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunist of  our  centiuy,  has,  in  spite  of 
all  kinds  of  concessions,  all  kinds  of 
seeming  stultifications  of  his  judgment, 
kept  along  exactly  the  same  path  in 
international  affairs  that  he  indicated 
to  me  and  to  others  in  March,  1919. 
When  he  has  seen  rocks  in  the  way,  he 
has  gone  round  them.  It  is  so  with  M. 
Briand,  whose  points  of  resemblance 
with  him  could  be  multiplied.  Perhaps 
it  is  only  the  fool  who  steers  straight 
ahead.  One  of  the  chief  grievances  of  a 
certain  section  of  French  politicians  is 
that  M.  Briand,  in  calling  up  Class  19 
for  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  did  so 
to  discredit  that  policy  and  to  make  its 
repetition  impossible.  As  to  this  I  will 
express  no  opinion;  but  it  will  readily 
be  conceived  that  a  politician  may  ap- 
pear to  do  the  opposite  of  that  which 
he  intends  to  do.  M.  Briand  is  not 
a  native  of  Brittany  for  nothing.  It  is 
from  Brittany  that  France  recruits 
most  of  her  sailors.  M.  Briand  is  an 
expert  sailor. 

The  truth  is  that  M.  Briand  is  es- 
sentially a  man  of  liberal  views.  I  do 
not  piu-pose  either  to  defend  or  to  at- 
tack him:  I  wish  merely  wish  to  state 
the  facts  as  I  see  them;  and  it  is  in  this 
spirit  that  I  record  my  impression, 
which  is  corroborated  by  conversations 
of  a  more  or  less  private  character  that 
have  come  to  me  from  friends  —  con- 
versations in  which  he  has  expressed 
himself  with  surprising  moderation.  He 
is  far  from  being  the  implacable  task- 
master of  Germany  that  he  has  been 
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represented  to  be  on  account  of  certain 
episodes.  No  one  knows  better  than 
does  M.  Briand  the  true  need  of  France 
—  the  need  of  a  policy  that  will  recon- 
cile old  enemies  and  establish  some 
measure  of  economic  cooperation  in 
Europe.  No  one  realizes  more  the  need 
for  a  reduction  of  armaments,  which  is 
possible  only  if  better  relations  exist  in 
Europe. 

France  at  this  moment  has  an  army 
that  is  big  enough  to  conquer  the  Con- 
tinent. France  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
obliged  to  take  heed  of  the  opinion  of 
anyone.  She  can  adopt  any  coercive 
methods  she  pleases,  and  there  is  no 
country  that  can  effectively  say  her 
nay.  But  that  would  be  a  fatal  coiu'se. 
Not  only  would  it  be  folly  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  world's  opinion,  but  France 
would  certainly  not  obtain  any  satisfac- 
tion in  the  shape  of  additional  repara- 
tions. The  army,  whether  it  is  put  at 
800,000  men  or  at  700,000,  is  a  tremen- 
dous biu-den  for  a  country  in  economic 
difficulties,  and  all  sensible  men  must 
desire  its  reduction.  It  is  a  biu-den  on 
the  finances  of  the  country,  but  it  is  also 
a  biu-den  on  the  individual  Frenchman, 
who  has  to  spend  what  should  be  the 
most  vital  preparatory  years  of  his  life 
in  idleness  and  the  demoralizing  milieu 
of  the  barracks.  There  are  those  who 
urge,  with  justice,  that,  in  the  economic 
struggle,  Germany  will  enjoy  a  great 
advantage  over  France  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  she  is  compelled  to  keep  her 
army  at  a  negligible  number,  while 
France  has  to  support  a  huge  body  of 
non-producers.  How  could  any  sane 
person  wish  to  maintain  the  army  at 
anything  like  its  present  level? 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  so  long  as 
national  safety  is  secured,  no  matter 
what  sacrifice  must  be  made,  no  matter 
what  handicap  must  be  borne,  M.  Bri- 
and, I  believe,  is  all  in  favor  of  making 
such  amicable  arrangements  with  Ger- 
many as  will  enable  France  to  forget  this 


terrible  preoccupation  of  her  security. 
Doubtless  he,  like  all  other  French 
statesmen,  would  prefer  that  America 
and  England,  as  promised  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  should  come  into  a  tripwur- 
tite  military  pact.  But  he  is  not,  as 
I  understand,  an  advocate  of  what 
amounts  to  perpetual  occupation,  or  of 
detachment  of  the  Rhineland  from  the 
Reich,  as  are  M.  Poincar6,  M.  Tardieu, 
and  M .  Maurice  Barr^.  The  most  sig- 
nificant thing  that  was  done  under  his 
ministry  was  the  signing  of  the  Lou- 
cheur-Rathenau  accord,  which  envis- 
ages the  collaboration  of  France  and 
Germany,  which  (provided  Germany  re- 
mains a  non-militaristic  republic)  pres- 
ages some  sort  of  friendship  between 
the  two  countries  that,  in  spite  of  their 
hereditary  hatreds,  intensified  since  the 
Armistice,  have  to  live  side  by  side. 
They  can  be  blood-foes  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  another  war,  or  they  can  com- 
pose their  age-long  differences.  There 
is  no  middle  course. 

IV 

This  brings  me  to  M .  Louis  Loucheur 
—  easily,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  re- 
markable figure  in  French  political  life. 
I  said  just  now  that  there  were  no  new 
men.  I  must  modify  that  statement. 
M.  Loucheur  is  a  new  man.  He  has 
new  methods.  He  is  not  a  politician,  al- 
though he  is  in  politics.  He  is  the  busi- 
ness man.  In  France  the  politicians 
have  become  what  might,  not  disre- 
spectfully, be  called  an  'old  gang.'  M. 
Loucheur  was  not  even  a  deputy  when 
he  became  minister.  He  brings  a  fresh 
mind  to  the  public  problems.  He  has  no 
prejudices,  no  traditions,  no  long  train- 
ing along  political  lines.  He  is  accus- 
tomed to  see  things  as  they  are.  He 
does  not  idealize  them;  he  is  not  a  s^iti- 
mentalist,  dealing  in  abstractions,  hyp* 
notized  by  catch-phrases,  as  are  pMk 
ticians  generally.  For  meherqMMpA| 
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an  immense  force.  He  towers  over  all 
the  rest. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  prophecy,  and 
therefore  I  shall  not  assert  dogmatically 
that  M.  Loucheur  will,  for  the  next  ten 
—  if  not  twenty  —  years,  be  the  real 
power  behind  French  politics.  All  I  will 
venture  to  say  is  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  he  is  the  man  who  matters 
most,  and  that  he  should  be  looked 
upon,  not  in  his  ministerial  capacity, 
but  as  a  man.  That  is  to  say,  that  he 
will  probably  continue  to  occupy  a 
nominally  subordinate  post.  It  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely,  in  my  judgment,  that 
he  will  form  a  cabinet  and  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  French  politics.  He  is 
far  more  likely  to  remain  in  the  back- 
ground. But  it  would  be  folly  to  regard 
him  as  a  supernumerary.  He  has  brains ; 
he  has  ability;  he  has  energy;  he  is  used 
to  dealing  in  realities,  and  he  thinks 
in  terms  of  realities.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  been  remarked  how  un- 
real politics  tend  to  become,  and  in 
what  an  imaginary  world  politicians 
walk.  Into  this  unreal  world  came  M. 
Loucheur;  but  he  was  not  corrupted  by 
his  environment.  He  had  the  advan- 
tage of  not  serving  an  apprenticeship  to 
politics.  He  passed  through  none  of  the 
intermediary  stages.  During  the  war  he 
controlled  numerous  companies,  and  is 
reputed  to  be  extremely  rich,  to  have 
made  a  vast  fortune. 

It  was  M.  Clemenceau  who  appealed 
to  him  to  lend  a  hand.  It  was  felt  that 
the  practical  man  was  the  kind  of  man 
who  was  needed  to  help  in  the  winning 
of  the  war  and  the  elaboration  of  the 
peace.  Only  rarely  does  a  non-politi- 
cian, who  has  not  been  elected  by  the 
people,  find  himself  called  to  take  up 
a  ministerial  office;  but  in  the  case  of 
M.  Loucheur  the  experiment  was  amply 
justified.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  possible 
disadvantages  of  thus  bringing  rich 
business  men  into  the  government.  The 
door  is  obviously  opened  to  certain 


abuses.  Nor  do  I  consider  that  the  good 
business  man  will  necessarily  make  a 
good  minister.  Probably  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  not.  But  exceptional  times 
call  for  exceptional  men,  and  M.  Lou- 
cheiu-  is  unquestionably  an  exceptional 
man.  Afterward,  of  course,  his  situa- 
tion was  regularized  by  his  election. 
He  has  remained  minister  through  sev- 
eral administrations,  and  in  one  cap)ac- 
ity  or  another  his  services  will  continue 
to  be  enlisted. 

It  was  M.  Loucheur  who  initiated  the 
policy  of  direct  negotiations  with  Ger- 
many, and  who  oriented  France  toward 
the  idea  of  reparations  in  kind.  Had  it 
been  possible  to  impose  upon  Germany, 
three  years  ago,  the  essential  task  of 
repairing  the  ruined  regions  of  France, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  by  this  time 
France  would  have  been  largely  restor- 
ed; and  the  speedy  restoration  would 
have  been  worth  far  more  than  the 
nebulous  milliards.  The  two  countries 
would  already  have  settled  down  on 
terms  of  decent  neighborliness.  Un- 
happily, everybody  was  mesmerized  by 
the  glittering  promise  of  immense  sums 
hitherto  unheard  of —  sums  that  could 
be  expressed  only  in  astronomical  fig- 
ures. The  consequences  might  have 
been  foreseen  —  but  they  were  not,  ex- 
cept by  the  economists.  The  conse- 
quences are  the  collapse  of  Germany 
and  the  collapse  of  the  treaty.  Every- 
body now  realizes  that,  unless  something 
is  done  in  time,  Germany  is  doomed  to 
bankruptcy.  Now,  Germany  is  neces- 
sary to  Europe,  just  as  Carthage  was 
necessary  to  ancient  Rome.  The  foolish 
destruction  of  Carthage  by  the  Romans 
deprived  them  of  a  base  for  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  sea^routes.  It  is  easy  to 
look  back  and  make  these  criticisms. 
What  is  of  more  importance  is  to  look 
forward,  and  to  appreciate  the  fact  that, 
if  Germany  did  not  exbt,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  invent  her.  Nothing  more 
stupid  than  that  policy  which  would 
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erase  Germany  from  the  map  of  Europe 
could»  I  think,  be  conceived. 

Presently,  in  view  of  the  impending 
bankruptcy  of  Germany,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  decide  between  her  destruc- 
tion and  her  salvation.  Should  this 
nation  be  broken  up  into  fragments; 
should  there  be  dislocation,  economic 
anarchy,  political  chaos?  Or  should 
there  be  an  abandonment  of  the  system 
of  coercion,  of  financial  squeezing,  and 
such  a  collaboration  be  substituted  as 
would  enable  all  countries  to  draw  spe- 
cific advantages  from  the  continued 
existence  of  a  Germany  that  may  work 
with  hope?  This  is  the  terrific  question 
that  must  soon  be  answered  in  one 
sense  or  another.  The  decision  will  be 
determined  by  the  stress  that  French 
opinion  lays  upon  certain  things.  So- 
called  security  would  seem  to  suggest 
the  break-up  of  Germany,  politically 
and  economically.  This  security,  how- 
ever, would  be  fallacious.  In  a  military 
sense,  France  would  undoubtedly  be 
secure;  but  there  are  also  economic  con- 
siderations. One  bankruptcy  will  en- 
train another,  and  no  man  can  foresee 
the  end  of  the  happenings  in  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  dreadfully 
hard  to  reconcile  one's  self  to  foregoing 
claims  that  have  been  made  and  prom- 
ises that  have  been  held  out.  The 
choice  is,  or  would  appear  to  be,  be- 
tween two  evils.  But  perhaps  the  sec- 
ond would  turn  out  to  be  not  an  evil  at 
all.  I  must  content  myself  with  posing 
the  problem  in  an  objective  manner. 

Now,  the  Loucheur-Rathenau  accord 
is  of  tremendous  import.  It  is  pretend- 
ed that  it  supplements,  and  does  not 
supplant,  the  London  Agreement  for 
the  payment  by  Germany  of  182,000,- 
000,000  gold  marks,  made  in  virtue  of 
the  treaty.  In  reality,  however  long  the 
pretense  is  kept  up,  it  must  be  taken  as 
an  entirely  new  system.  The  London 
Agreement  asks  for  impossible  sums 
spread  over  an  impossible  period  of 


years,  and  is  already  breaking  down, 
since  Germany  simply  cannot  go  on 
meeting  her  obligations.  TheLoucheur 
Agreement  stipulates   that  Germany 
shall  pay  in  goods,  in  maiiridy  a  limited 
amount  for  the  next  five  years,  not  to 
the  Allies  in  general,  but  to  France  in 
particular.  This  means  that  common 
bargaining  is  abandoned.    It  means 
that  France,  preparing  for  the  crash,  is 
endeavoring  to  secure  for  herself,  as  she 
has  in  equity  an  undoubted  right  to  do, 
a  certain  portion  of  her  credits  on  G^- 
many,  and  is  anxious  at  least  to  have 
the  North  repaired.  It  is  possible  that, 
when  Germany  ceases  to  pay  everyone 
else,  she  will  continue  to  pay  France  in 
kind.  She  can  hardly  do  both,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  France  is  contracting 
out  of  the  London  Agreement.  France 
is  coming  to  a  voluntary  arrangement 
with  Germany.  As  France  for  the  next 
five  years  may  be  paid  more  than  is  due 
to  her  under  the  London  Agreement,  she 
might  be  satisfied,  and  might  not  resort, 
in  exasperation,  to  methods  of  coercion 
and  of  sanctions.  France,  be  it  noted,  is 
the  only  country  which  could  or  would 
resort  to  serious  coercion  and  sanctions. 
This  policy  of  M.  Loucheur,  then,  is 
intensely  realist,  and  denotes  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  manner  of  regarding 
the  Franco-German  problem.   It  fore- 
shadows  a  very  much  wider  system  of 
cooperation.    It  may  be  the  turning- 
point  in  European  affairs.   Its  bearing 
upon  the  possibility  of  land-disarma- 
ment is  obvious. 


It  would  be  foolish  to  be  too  optimis- 
tic. Not  all  French  statesmen  think  on 
these  lines.  There  is  M.  Raymond  Poin- 
care,  the  ex-President  of  the  Republic, 
who  will,  in  all  probability,  be  csdled  at 
an  early  date  to  the  premiership,  con- 
trolling the  destinies  of  France.  I  think 
I  am  betraying  no  secret  when  I  say 
that  the  ultimate  policy  of  M.  Poincar6 
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is  to  move  toward  the  same  system  of 
collaboration  with  Gennany.  But  he 
reserves  that  policy  for  the  future.  For 
the  present,  to  judge  him  by  his  writing, 
—  and  he  is  the  most  prolific  journalist 
in  France,  contributing  regularly  to  the 
Revue  des  Deiuc  Mondes,  the  Temps,  and 
the  Matin,  —  he  believes  in  turning  the 
screw  on  Germany  as  tightly  as  it  may 
be  turned.  He  was  thrust  aside  by  M. 
Clemenceau  in  the  peacemaking.  Al- 
though President,  he  was  reduced  to 
silence.  He  had  no  effective  way  of  pro- 
testing, but  he  has  put  on  record,  in  a 
memorandum  addressed  to  M.  Clemen- 
ceau, his  strong  opinion  that  the  limi- 
tation of  the  period  of  occupation  of 
Grermany  to  fifteen  years  was  disastrous 
for  France.  He  would  have  the  occupa^ 
tion  extended  to  such  time  as  it  will 
take  Germany  to  fulfill  all  the  mone- 
tary obligations  of  the  treaty  —  which, 
being  interpreted,  means  forever. 

M.  Tardieu,  the  chief  assistant  of  M. 
Clemenceau,  argues  that  this  right  is 
actually  conferred  by  the  treaty  itself; 
but  M.  Tardieu's  arguments  will  not 
bear  examination. 

M.  Poincar6,  in  addition,  has  always 
shown  himself  to  be  one  of  those  ardent, 
patriotic  Frenchmen  who  believe  that 
the  contemporaneous  existence  of  a 
strong  Germany  and  a  prosperous,  se- 
cure France  is  impossible.  After  he  re- 
tired from  the  Presidency,  he  was  made 
Chairman  of  the  Reparations  Commis- 
sion. He  resigned  because  the  Repara- 
tions Commission  showed  a  tendency 
to  reduce  the  German  debt  to  more 
manageable  proportions.  At  each  suc^ 
cessive  abandonment  of  some  French 
right,  he  has  fulminated  against  the 
Premier  in  office.  One  can  only  suppose 
that,  when  he  becomes  Premier  himself, 
he  will  carry  out  his  policy  of  no  conces- 
sions. No  concessions,  now  that  the 
original  demands  are  shown  to  be,  how- 
ever justified,  inexecutable,  spells  the 
final  ruin  of  Germany,  and,  as  most 


people  think,  the  greater  embarrass- 
ment of  France.  It  is  perhaps  wrong  to 
suppose  that  a  statesman  in  office  will 
behave  as  a  statesman  out  of  office 
writes.  He  is  bound  to  modify  his  con- 
ceptions in  accordance  with  changing 
circumstances  and  proved  facts.  Never- 
theless, one  must  take  M.  Poincar6  to 
be  what  he  paints  himself  to  be. 

I  should  certainly  describe  him  as 
the  most  formidable  of  the  politicians 
proper  in  France.  He  has  a  tremendous 
force.  He  has  been  peculiarly  consist- 
ent in  his  attitude  toward  Germany, 
from  the  days  when  he  was  raised,  as  a 
hon  Lorraifiy  to  the  Presidency  in  the 
year  before  the  war.  His  prestige  is 
enormous.  There  are  living  at  this 
moment  no  fewer  than  four  former 
Presidents  of  the  Republic.  As  the 
term  of  office  is  seven  years,  this  is  a 
somewhat  remarkable  fact.  But  who- 
ever hears  of  £mile  Loubet,  or  of  Ar- 
mand  Fallidres?  They  have  gone  to 
trim  their  vines  or  to  live  quietly  in 
complete  obscurity.  After  their  occu- 
pation of  the  £lysee,  there  was  no  place 
for  them  in  public  life.  M.  Deschanel, 
it  is  true,  is  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
but  he  is  only  nominally  in  politics. 
M.  Poincar6  is  made  in  another  mould. 
Still  comparatively  young,  with  an  alert 
mind,  full  of  ambition  unsatiated,  be- 
lieving that  he  is  the  strong  man  that 
his  country  needs,  he  declines  to  be  bur- 
ied alive,  and  is  taking  a  notable  re- 
venge for  his  impotence  during  the  latter 
years  at  the  £lys£e.  He  is  the  indefat- 
igable critic 

VI 

I  r^ret  that  my  space  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  treat  of  other  French  politi- 
cians so  fully,  but  these  men  are,  after 
all,  the  really  representative  men  of 
French  politics.  M.  Ren6  Viviani  is  a 
highly  successful  lawyer,  gifted  with 
the  most  amazing  flow  of  language  that 
it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  listen  to.  The 
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words  simply  pour  out.  He  has  been 
Premier,  and  during  the  early  part  of 
the  war  performed  good  service.  He 
has  been  sent  to  America  on  missions 
not  clearly  defined  —  the  vague  kind  of 
mission  that  is  meant  to  awaken  sym- 
pathy, and,  indeed,  does  so.  It  was 
hoped  that  he  might  influence  Wash- 
ington with  regard  to  the  cancellation 
of  debts;  but  as  it  was  afterward  found 
an  inopportune  moment  to  broach  this 
delicate  subject,  he  came  out  with  a  de- 
nunciation of  those  who  made  such 
proposals,  on  the  ground  that  Germany 
might  also  ask  for  the  cancellation  of 
her  debts. 

M.  Barthou  is  an  impetuous  patriot, 
a  somewhat  fiery  man,  conspicuous  as 
a  supporter  of  the  Three  Years*  Mili- 
tary Service  Law.  He  has  written,  with 
ratiier  more  intimacy  than  some  of  us 
think  justifiable,  of  the  private  affairs 
of  Sainte-Beuve  and  Victor  Hugo. 

My  own  favorite  French  statesman 
—  a  man  whom  I  consider  to  be  the 
finest,  the  noblest,  of  our  time  —  is  M. 
I4on  Bourgeois,  the  colleague  of  M.  < 
Viviani  on  the  French  delegation  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  His  has  been  a  well- 
filled  life,  singularly  free  from  intrigue, 
singularly  free  from  ambition  (he  might 
have  aspired  to  any  post,  including  the 
Presidency),  devoted  solely  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  idea  of  the  League. 
Before  Mr.  Wilson  had  ever  made  the 
suggestion  of  such  an  organization,  he 
was  already  old  in  its  service.  He  took 
the  leading  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
The  Hague.  I  know  him  well  and  am 
happy  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his  kindliness, 
his  simplicity,  his  unselfishness,  and  his 
generous  thought  for  humanity.  There 
are  not  many  Bourgeois  in  the  world, 
so  hard-working,  so  self-sacrificing,  so 
single-minded. 

Among  the  younger  men,  M.  Andr6 
Tardieu  is  undoubtedly  the  ablest, 
with  the  best-stored  mind.  He  is  in- 
clined to  a  sort  of  priggishness,  of  supe- 


riority, that  makes  him  unpopular,  but 
he  will  probably  come  into  his  own  again. 

There  are  two  officials  who  will,  un- 
less something  unexpected  happens, 
play  extremely  important  parts,  wheth- 
er at  Washington  or  at  Paris. 

Of  M.  Jules  Jusserand  it  is  necessary 
to  say  only  that  he  is  respected  as  the 
most  adequate  ambassador  that  France 
possesses.  He  is  too  well  known  in 
America  to  need  my  eulogy.  England 
has  long  envied  America  his  possession. 
He  is  tactful,  active,  and  has  a  unique 
knowledge  —  an  altogether  indispensa- 
ble man.  He  occupies  far  too  strong  a 
position  ever  to  be  displaced.  If  he  is 
left  in  charge  of  part  of  the  proceedings 
at  Washington,  France  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  judicious,  sagacious,  likable 
man,  not  likely  to  make  any  mistake 
from  the  diplomatic  standpoint. 

At  the  head  of  the  permanent  staff 
at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  is  Philippe  Ber- 
thelot.  Berthelot  has  a  memory  that 
is  an  encyclopaedia  of  foreign  affairs. 
There  are  archives  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay, 
but  the  real  archives  are  under  the 
cranium  of  Philippe  Berthelot.  In 
France  ministries  change  frequently. 
Often  no  record  —  or  an  insufficient 
record — is  kept  of  negotiations  engaged 
in  by  the  predecessors  of  the  ministries 
in  power.  But  Philippe  Berthebt 
knows.  He  can  supply  the  information. 
He  is  sometimes  the  only  man  who  can 
supply  it.  It  may  be  urged  that  it  is 
bad  business  to  give  one  man  the  extra- 
ordinary power  that  is  thus  given  to  M. 
Berthelot;  but  he  is  sound  and  shrewd, 
and  whenever  he  is  directly  responsible 
for  policy,  his  judgments  are  excellent. 
He  is  the  son  of  the  famous  chemist  who 
instituted  and  developed  research  work 
in  the  properties  of  coal.  M.  Berthelot 
in  his  early  days  explored  and  studied 
China,  and  is  an  authority  on  Asiatic 
matters.  Ministers  may  come  and  min- 
isters may  go,  but  Philippe  Berthekt 
remains. 
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BY  JEAN  SOKOLOFPi 


Deab  Maboaret,  — 

Cut  off,  as  I  have  been  since  the  spring 
of  1918,  from  all  my  friends  in  England 
and  Scotland,  I  must  seem  to  you  now 
as  one  who  has  returned  from  die  Land 
of  the  Dead.  And  truly  I  feel,  since  my 
release  from  the  terrors  of  Soviet  Russia, 
that  I  have  escaped  from  an  existence 
hardly  better  than  death.  Of  all  my 
dreadful  experiences  in  Petrograd  I 
cannot  write,  but  I  must  tell  you  of 
some  which,  here  in  far-off  America, 
still  haunt  me  like  awful  nightmares. 

After  the  Revolution  of  February, 
1917,  and  particularly  after  the  fall  of 
Kerensky,  eight  or  nine  months  later, 
the  position  of  the  moneyed  classes  be- 
came rapidly  desperate,  and  I  soon 
found  m3rself  in  a  precarious  situation. 
What  a  change  had  come  over  my  for- 
tunes! Here  I  was,  the  elderly  widow 
of  a  Russian  naval  officer,  British  by 
birth  but  Russian  by  marriage.  My 
husband  had  left  me  at  his  death  with 
an  ample  income  from  several  invest- 
ments which  seemed  perfectly  secure. 
In  my  long  years  of  residence  in  Petro- 
grad I  had  come  to  love  the  beautiful 
city,  and  I  had  no  intention  of  leaving 
it  Why  should  I?  In  Petrograd  I  had 
friends,  possessions,  money,  servants, 
and  heart's  ease  but  for  my  husband's 
death.  I  could  look  forward  to  declin- 
ing years  of  copifortable  leisure. 

Then  came  the  Revolution  and  Bol- 
shevist rule,  and  my  prospects  melted 
like  mist  in  the  sun.  My  investments 
became  worthless,  my  chattels  were  na^ 

'Thia  letter  recounts,  of  course,  auUientic 
pcnooal  experiences.  —  The  Editors. 


tionalized.  I  dismissed  my  last  serv- 
ant, and  soon  I  was  suffering  privations 
and  hardships  I  had  never  dreamed 
of,  and  living  amid  horrors  that  I  had 
never  seen  in  my  wildest  delirimn. 

Of  the  political  and  social  changes 
that  took  place  in  Russia,  and  of 
the  ruin  into  which  the  poor  country 
rapidly  sank,  you  have  read  much  in 
recent  months,  for  the  Bolsheviki  could 
not  conceal  these  changes  forever.  I  will 
tell  you,  therefore,  of  only  some  of  the 
things  I  saw  and  some  of  the  hard- 
ships I  suffered  in  Petrograd.  This  ac- 
count I  have  taken  pains  to  make  simple 
and  imvamished.  As  I  look  back  now 
upon  my  experiences,  I  do  so  without 
spite  or  resentment  against  the  mis- 
guided people  who  were  the  cause  of  so 
much  sorrow.  Perhaps  my  sufferings 
have  made  me  apathetic;  but  it  seems 
to  me  now  as  if  I  and  the  Jean  Sokoloff 
of  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  Russia 
were  not  the  same  person. 

At  the  b^inning  everybody  spoke  of 
the  Revolution  as  bloodless,  and  so  it 
was  —  at  first;  but,  later,  dreadful  trag- 
edies were  enacted.  All  police  officers 
and  government  officials  who  showed 
loyalty  to  the  Tsar  were  inunediately 
shot.  Not  far  from  my  house  nine  were 
executed  on  the  second  day  of  the  Revo- 
lution. For  a  long  time  it  was  quite 
unsafe  to  go  out  into  the  streets,  as 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  shooting; 
quick-firing  guns  were  mounted  on  high 
buildings,  and  no  one  knew  when  there 
might  be  a  rain  of  bullets.  In  the  Nev- 
sky  Prospect  and  other  principal  streets 
motor-lorries,  bristling  with  rifles  and 
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quick-firing  guns  and  packed  with  stu- 
dents and  other  revolutionists,  caused 
excitement  and  terrorized  the  people. 

The  opening  of  the  prisons  and  the 
release  of  all  criminals  made  both  life 
and  property  very  unsafe,  especially 
since  there  were  no  police  officers.  Bob- 
beries were  frequent,  and  after  dark 
pedestrians  were  often  stripped  of  their 
boots  and  their  upper  garments.  One 
lady  whom  I  knew  was  coming  home 
one  evening  wearing  a  long  coat  of 
black  Persian  lamb.  Two  men  stopped 
her  and  asked  her  if  she  wished  to  buy  a 
fur  coat.  She  replied  that  she  did  not 
require  to,  as  she  had  the  one  she  was 
wearing.  *  Why,'  they  said,  *that  is  the 
very  one  we  mean';  and  as  she  did  not 
have  the  money  to  redeem  it,  they  took 
it  from  her.  At  length  the  people  took 
matters  into  their  own  hands,  and  when 
they  caught  a  robber,  they  lynched  him 
straight  away,  and  threw  his  body  into 
a  canal.  A  decree  was  issued  that  every- 
body over  sixteen  was  to  take  his  turn 
as  night-watchman.  That  is,  if  a  house 
was  rented  in  seven  flats,  let  us  say, 
each  flat  had  to  provide  a  watch  for  one 
night  in  the  week. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  expe- 
rience as  watchman.  Imagine  me,  an 
elderly  lady  with  no  bloodthirsty  ideas 
whatever,  sitting  at  the  great  gate  which 
led  to  the  inner  court,  with  a  loaded  gun 
across  my  knees  I  My  watch  was  from  11 
P.M.  to  4  A.M.,  and  I  was  under  instruc- 
tions to  shoot  if  anybody  refused  to  give 
his  name  or  to  tell  why  he  wished  ad- 
mission. I  was  far  more  afraid  of  the 
gun  than  I  was  of  any  robber  who  might 
appear;  and  taking  pity  on  me,  our  old 
house-porter  hung  up  a  battered  tea^ 
tray  near  me,  and,  giving  me  a  stick, 
told  me  to  bang  on  the  tray  if  I  needed 
help.  Fortunately,  I  did  not  have  to 
make  use  of  either  the  gun  or  the  tray. 

On  another  occasion,  the  good  old 
porter  did  me  an  even  more  valuable 
service.  A  decree  was  issued  that  no  one 


renting  a  house  could  claim  for  himself 
more  than  two  rooms  at  most;  the 
rest  of  the  house,  furnished  and  with 
the  use  of  the  kitchen,  must  be  given  to 
whoever  from  the  working  class  mi^t 
want  to  use  it.  Soon  there  appeared  at 
my  door  a  workingwoman,  dirty  and 
unkempt,  but  arrogant,  who  demanded 
that  I  give  up  a  certain  number  of  rooms 
to  her.  The  house-porter  told  the 
woman  and  the  Bolshevist  official  who 
supported  her  in  her  demand,  that  I 
had  a  male  lodger;  I  showed  them  some 
of  my  husband's  clothes  and  a  man's 
hat  and  walking-stick  which  I  had  laid 
out  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  the  port^ 
exhibited  a  false  entry  which  he  had 
made  in  the  house-book.  The  invaders 
were  satisfied  and  departed. 

Some  time  after  this  experience  I  was 
obliged  to  give  up  my  home  and  rent  a 
room  in  the  dwelling  of  a  friend.  As  my 
investments  had  become  worthless,  I 
had  applied,  many  months  before  my 
removal,  for  permission  to  sell  my  furni- 
ture; as  all  property  had  become  na- 
tionalized, I  could  not  sell  my  own 
chattels  without  a  permit.  This  was 
finally  granted  to  me  on  the  ground 
that  I  was  a  widow.  Shortly  after  I  had 
moved  to  my  friend's  house,  we  expe- 
rienced our  first  armed  raid.  We  were 
roused  from  our  beds  at  about  two  in 
the  morning  by  five  armed  men  and 
two  women,  who  said  they  had  come  to 
search  for  firearms.  They  nosed  into 
every  comer  and  examined  all  photo- 
graphs. My  husband's  photograph  in 
naval  uniform  they  left,  after  I  had  told 
them  that  he  was  dead;  but  the  photo- 
graphs of  King  George  and  King  Ed- 
ward and  the  Tsar  they  tore  into  bits 
and  stamped  under  foot.  Some  money 
and  jewelry  I  had  hidden  behind  pic- 
tures and  among  the  tea  in  the  tea- 
caddy.  These  valuables  they  did  not 
discover,  and,  strange  to  say,  they  ex- 
amined aU  my  boxes  excepting  the  one 
in  which  I  had  packed  what  table  silver 
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I  had  not  yet  sold.  After  an  hour  and  a 
half  they  left.  Everything  was  turned 
upside-down:  bedding,  pillows,  books, 
clothing  —  all  were  heaped  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Ae  floor. 

In  a  few  weeks  we  had  a  second  mid- 
night raid;  but  this  time  they  were 
searching  for  incriminating  documents 
and  did  not  disturb  any  of  our  person^ 
al  belongings.  In  November,  1919,  we 
experienced  the  worst  raid  of  all.  Every 
letter  or  scrap  of  written  matter  my 
friend  and  I  possessed  was  taken  from 
us,  and  we  were  also  relieved  of  what- 
ever personal  effects  appealed  to  the 
invaders.   From  me  they  took  all  my 
husband's  medals  and  decorations.    I 
begged  them  to  allow  me  to  keep  the 
crosses  of  Saint  Anna  and  Of  Stanislav 
as  a  remembrance  of  him,  but  they  re- 
fused saying,  *No  one  has  orders  now, 
and  we  need  the  gold.'  After  searching 
for  nearly  two  hours,  they  ordered  my 
friend  to  get  on  some  clothes,  as  she 
must  go  with  them.    They  took  her 
away  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  she  was  kept  in  prison  for  three 
months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she 
was  released;  but  sihe  was  never  given 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  why  she 
was  arrested. 

I  was  most  fortunate,  as  I  was  arrest- 
ed only  once  and  was  not  then  sent  to 
prison.  When  I  came  home  one  day, 
a  soldier  arrested  me  at  my  door  and 
marched  me  off  to  a  hall  where  there 
were  several  other  prisoners.  There  we 
were  detained  for  eight  hours,  and  then 
released  without  any  explanation  as  to 
the  cause  of  our  arrest. 

One  did  not  have  to  be  in  prison  to 
know  what  hunger  means.  Those  of  us 
who  were  not  imprisoned  learned  the 
lesson  only  too  well.  Lack  of  food  be- 
came  more  and  more  acute,  and  the 
prices  were  such  that  it  was  impossible 
to  earn  enough  in  one  day  to  buy  even  a 
pound  of  black  bread.  Milk  cost  250 
rubles  a  bottle,  and  was  well  watered  at 


that.  Potatoes  were  200  rubles  a  pound, 
and  were  often  half-frozen.  Tea  and 
coffee  cost  thousands  of  rubles  the 
pound.  For  a  time  I  drank  an  infusion 
of  black-currant  leaves  and  also  of  cran> 
berry  leaves,  which  would  have  been 
quite  pleasant  if  I  could  have  had  any 
sugar.  The  Bolsheviki  opened  soup- 
kitchens,  for  which  each  person  received 
a  monthly  ticket  on  application  to  a 
certain  department  of  the  Soviet.  Often 
I  have  stood  for  a  long,  long  time  in  a 
queue,  waiting  with  a  pitcher  to  receive 
a  portion  of  soup,  which  was  simply  wa- 
ter, with  some  cabbage-leaves  or  pieces 
of  frozen  potato  floating  in  it.  For  this 
the  charge  was  eight  rubles.  Hunger 
made  me  glad  to  eat  this  soup,  but 
there  were  days  when  it  smelled  so  bad, 
especially  when  they  had  added  herring 
heads  to  it,  that  I  gave  it  to  someone  in 
the  queue,  or  poured  it  out. 

The  members  of  the  working  class  re- 
ceived a  special  ticket  and  got  a  second 
dish,  perhaps  some  potatoes  or  a  salt 
herring;  but  these  extras  were  denied 
to  the  Intelligentsia,  who  suffered  far 
more  than  did  the  workers.  Sometimes, 
when  it  was  impossible  to  procure  bread, 
many  of  us  used  to  buy  turnips  and  eat 
them  raw  as  a  substitute.  You  will  be 
surprised  that  we  did  not  boil  them, 
but  we  found  them  more  satisfying 
when  raw.  As  they  were  very  dear,  we 
could  not  afford  to  buy  more  than  a 
few.  Some  who  were  hungry  even  made 
soup  of  fresh  green  grass.  This  I  never 
tri^,  but  soup  made  of  rhubarb  leaves 
I  found  could  be  eaten.  At  first,  when 
we  still  had  coffee,  we  used  to  mix  a 
little  flour  with  the  coffee-grounds,  and 
make  cookies;  but  I  must  say  that  I 
could  eat  these  only  when  I  was  very 
hungry.  The  Intelligentsia  could  re- 
ceive on  their  bread-cards  only  two 
ounces  per  day;  and  when  it  was  possi- 
ble to  buy  any  extra,  the  price  was 
exorbitant.  The  working  class  was 
allowed  much  more.    Any  extra  bread 
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could  be  bought  only  by  chance  on  the 
street,  from  peasants,  or  in  the  open  mar- 
ket, and  often  there  was  more  sawdust 
and  minced  straw  in  it  than  flour.  Pre- 
quently,  when  the  Bolsheviki  ran  out 
of  flour,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  give 
us  bread  on  our  bread-cards,  they  sub- 
stituted oats;  but  the  amount  was  so 
meagre  that,  when  we  ground  it  down, 
very  little  flour  came  out. 

All  stores  and  shops  were  closed,  and 
one  could  buy  only  in  the  open  markets. 
Butter  in  1919  sold  at  9S00  rubles  per 
pound,  and  bacon  at  8000.  Peasants 
brought  in  milk  and  produce  from  the 
country  and  bartered  it  for  clothing. 
They  did  not  want  money,  as  they  said 
there  was  nothing  to  buy  with  it.  It 
was  sad  to  see  ladies  standing  in  the 
market,  bartering  or  selling  their  beau- 
tiful dresses  and  linen  to  get  money  for 
food.  As  long  as  they  had  things  to  sell, 
they  got  good  prices;  but  what  was  to 
be  done,  once  they  had  parted  with  all 
their  belongings?  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  peasant  women  wearing 
beautiful  fur  coats  and  exquisite  eve- 
ning dresses  and  also  jewelry,  probably 
received  in  exchange  for  food. 

Some  ladies,  friends  of  mine,  who  were 
formerly  well  to  do,  had  to  sell  flowers 
and  newspapers  in  the  street,  to  earn  a 
livelihood.  All  women  under  fifty  years 
of  age  had  to  take  their  turn  at  sweep- 
ing the  snow  on  the  streets,  breaking  up 
the  ice,  and  emptying  the  dust-bins. 

There  were  so  many  sick  that  the 
hospitals  were  over-crowded.  The  lack 
of  even  the  most  necessary  medicines 
was  great.  In  former  times  Germany 
provided  great  quantities  of  the  medic- 
aments used.  Doctors  were  scarce,  as 
so  many  had  been  sent  to  the  front. 
Typhus,  of  course,  was  raging  and 
claimed  many  victims.  A  friend  of  mine, 
who  went  to  one  of  the  hospitals  to 
identify  a  relative  who  had  died,  told 
me  that,  in  the  mortuary,  the  bodies 
were  stacked  from  floor  to  ceiling,  like 


logs  of  wood,  and  many  of  them  much 
decomposed.  The  difliculty  was  to  get 
a  sufiicient  supply  of  coffins.  Two  bod- 
ies were  placed  in  each  coflin,  which 
was  merely  a  few  boards  of  wood  rough- 
ly nailed  together.  One  could  often  see 
carts  piled  up  with  these  coffins,  which 
were  taken  outside  of  the  city,  where 
the  bodies  were  put  into  a  pit  and  the 
coffins  brought  back  to  be  used  for  the 
bodies  of  other  victims.  Those  whose 
friends  died  at  home  had  to  convey 
the  coffins  themselves  to  the  cemetery, 
either  on  a  sledge  or  otherwise. 

The  funeral  of  a  Bolshevik  was  a 
very  grand  affair.  The  coffin  was  al- 
ways covered  with  bright-red  cloth, 
the  hearse  also  being  draped  in  red, 
and  with  wreaths  from  which  scarlet 
ribbons  were  suspended.  There  was 
always  a  band,  and  a  procession  with 
many  red  banners  flying.  Processions 
bearing  red  banners,  eulogizing  Com- 
munism or  Bolshevism  and  denouncing 
the  old  regime,  were  a  common  sight. 

The  suffering  of  poor  animals  was 
also  terrible,  and  horses  dropped  dead 
on  the  street  from  starvation.  The  fod- 
der was  so  bad  that  horses  that  were 
starving  would  turn  away  from  it.  Be- 
hind the  house  where  I  lived  the  Bolshe- 
viki had  a  number  of  horses  stabled. 
Every  week  I  saw  several  dead  ones 
carried  out;  and  one  of  the  soldiers  who 
cared  for  the  animals  told  me  that  there 
was  not  a  scrap  of  woodwork  left  within 
reach  of  the  horses,  because  they  had 
gnawed  it  all  away  in  their  hunger.  If 
a  dead  horse  were  left  in  the  street  at 
night,  by  the  next  day  nothing  would  be 
left  of  it  but  the  ribs  and  perhaps  the 
head,  upon  whicli  some  gaunt  dog 
would  be  gnawing.  People  had  come  in 
the  night  and  taken  away  all  other 
parts  of  the  carcass  for  food.  Many  ate 
cats  and  dogs,  and  said  the  flesh  tasted 
good. 

Many  a  night  I  was  not  able  t6  sleep 
for  hunger.  But  lack  of  food  was  not  my 
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only  privation.  Before  the  Revolution 
I  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be 
cold  indoors;  wood,  which  was  used  for 
fuel  in  Petrograd»  was  plentiful  and 
cheap.  During  my  last  two  winters 
there,  there  was  great  suffering  caused 
by  lack  of  fuel.  In  Finland  and  parts  of 
Russia  there  was  plenty  of  wood,  cut 
and  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  cities;  but 
the  transportation  system  had  broken 
down  completely.  This  want  of  wood 
became  more  and  more  acute;  many 
wooden  dwelling-houses  were  pulled 
down,  and  all  wooden  fencing  around 
gardens  and  wooden  walks  was  utilized 
for  fuel.  More  than  once  I  was  thank- 
ful when  I  could  buy  an  old  beam,  tie  a 
rope  around  my  waist,  and  drag  it  home 
to  be  sawed  up  into  short  pieces.  We 
were  permitted  to  buy  ordy  a  small 
quantity  each  month  and  had  to  show 
the  paper  with  the  date  of  the  preceding 
purchase,  which  was  compared  with  the 
entry  in  the  official  books.  Often  I  have 
left  the  house  in  pitch  darkness  (no 
lights  in  the  streets),  at  four  o'clock  on 
a  winter's  morning,  to  get  my  place  in 
the  queue  at  the  wood-store,  so  as  to  be 
one  of  the  first  to  be  attended  to  when 
the  office  opened  at  ten  o'clock.  It  was 
no  joke  to  wait  six  hoiu^  with  the  tem- 
perature below  zero.  Sometimes  the 
soldiers  who  were  on  duty  would  admit 
us  to  a  room  they  had  and  permit  us  to 
warm  ourselves  for  a  few  minutes.  By 
ten  o'clock  there  were  hundreds  in  line, 
and  when  you  reached  the  window  you 
were  given  only  a  piece  of  paper  which 
entitled  you  to  receive  the  wood  on  a 
specified  day.  Think  of  what  this  meant 
to  poor  mothers  who  had  to  leave  young 
children  at  home  for  hours!  One  poor 
woman  in  the  queue  one  morning  had  a 
sick  baby  which  she  could  not  leave  at 
home;  it  died  in  her  arms  before  she 
reached  the  window. 

The  shortage  of  food  and  the  other 
privations  all  helped  to  make  us  more 
sympathetic  toward  one  another,  and 


we  did  all  in  our  power  to  help  one  an- 
other. One  of  my  pupils  (for  I  was  try- 
ing to  keep  body  and  soul  together  by 
teaching  English)  was  a  Russian' naval 
officer;  he  used  to  bring  me  occasionally 
a  small  piece  of  bread  which  he  had  left 
over.  He  was  serving  under  the  Bolsh&- 
viki  —  under  compulsion,  like  so  many 
others.  It  was  his  plan  to  learn  to  speak 
English  and  then  to  try  to  escape  from 
Russia.  To  my  great  sorrow,  for  he 
was  my  favorite  pupil  and  could  con- 
verse fairly  well  in  English,  he  was  ar- 
rested by  his  masters  and  sent  away  to 
Cologda.  I  never  could  find  out  the 
reason  for  his  arrest  or  hear  anything 
further  about  him.  He  once  told  me 
that,  if  he  were  arrested,  he  would  take 
his  own  life;  and  I  often  wonder  if  he  is 
still  alive. 

I  was  deeply  touched  one  day  by  a 
workingwoman's  bringing  me  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  dry  tea.  This  was  a  wonder- 
ful present,  as  she  had  only  a  very  small 
quantity,  which  had  been  given  to  her, 
and  tea  was  at  a  premium.  I  did  not 
wish  to  accept  it,  but  she  insisted,  be- 
cause sometimes  I  had  helped  her  and 
her  children  with  a  little  food,  and  had 
once  procured  a  situation  for  her. 

So  in  such  ways  we  tried  to  cheer 
one  another.  Often,  when  one  did  show 
a  little  kindness,  one  was  repaid  four- 
fold or  more.  I  remember  that  once, 
when  crossing  the  Nicholas  Bridge,  I 
came  upon  an  elderly  lady  struggling  to 
carry  a  very  heavy  bag.  I  asked  her  in 
what  direction  she  was  going,  and  as  it 
was  not  very  far  from  my  own  destina- 
tion, I  carried  the  bag  home  for  her. 
When  she  thanked  me  at  parting,  she 
said,  *I  hope  that,  if  ever  you  have  to 
carry  something  that  is  too  heavy  for 
you,  you  also  will  meet  some  kind  per- 
son to  help  you.'  A  few  days  later  I  had 
to  bring  to  my  home  some  wood  which 
was  very  heavy.  I  tried  to  carry  it  on 
my  back,  but  found  it  beyond  my 
strength  to  do  so,  as  my  house  was  quite 
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a  good  distance  away .  Just  as  I  was  sit- 
ting on  a  doorstep  wondering  whatever 
I  should  do»  a  soldier  came  along,  and  I 
summoned  up  my  courage  to  ask  if  he 
would  help  me,  even  for  a  short  distance. 
He  immediately  picked  up  the  wood, 
slung  it  on  his  back,  and  asked  me 
where  I  lived.  When  I  told  him,  he 
said,  *  I  can  easily  go  by  that  street.*  He 
took  me  right  to  the  door  of  my  house, 
and  when  I  offered  him  money,  he  re- 
fused. *I  was  only  too  glad  to  help  you,* 
he  said;  *I  should  not  like  to  see  my 
mother  carry  such  a  load.*  The  old 
lady's  wish  for  me  was  not  long  in 
being  realized. 

On  the  streets  one  seldom  encounter- 
ed an  old  person,  all  having  died  from 
malnutrition.  Some  elderly  people,  un- 
able to  work  and  add  to  their  small  in- 
comes, suffered  terribly,  as  food  prices 
were  impossible.  In  the  homes  for  old 
men  and  women,  where,  under  the  old 
regime,  they  were  well  fed,  many  deaths 
from  starvation  took  place  every  week. 

One  thing  the  Bolsheviki  tried  to  do 
was  to  feed  the  children.  They  had  no 
use  for  old  people  and  even  said  openly 
that  they  ought  to  die;  but  they  had  to 
think  of  the  rising  generation,  for  the 
future  of  the  country.  At  the  schools, 
children  received  a  free  dinner,  which 
consisted  of  soup  and  a  good  piece  of 
black  bread,  or  often  some  cooked  ce- 
real. Of  course,  there  was  no  fat  in  the 
food  and  little  nourishment  for  growing 
children.  Then  the  Bolsheviki  tried  to 
nationalize  the  children,  asking  the 
parents  to  give  them  up  at  a  certain  age, 
that  they  might  be  brought  up  and 
educated  in  colonies  and  trained  in  all 
the  principles  of  Bolshevism.  When  I 
left,  in  1920,  they  were  trying  to  carry 
this  out;  but  the  parents  objected,  so  I 
do  not  know  what  success  they  met 
with  later.  One  mother  said  to  me, 
*  Where  is  the  joy  of  motherhood  if  I 
must  give  up  my  child  whenever  his  in- 
fancy is  over?  * 


With  all  my  suffering  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  God  dealt  mercifully  with  me. 
I  will  give  you  one  instance  of  this.  On 
Christmas  Eve,  1918,  I  was  alone  and 
without  a  scrap  of  food  in  the  house. 
As  I  thought  back  over  my  past  happy 
life  and  the  loved  ones  who  had  gone 
from  me,  I  naturally  felt  much  depress- 
ed. How  I  could  manage  to  live  to  the 
New  Year,  I  could  not  imagine.  Before 
retiring  to  rest  that  night,  I  asked  God 
to  send  me  some  food.  The  next  morn- 
ing, at  eight  o'clock,  the  back-door  bdi 
rang;  and  when  I  opened  the  door,  I 
saw  standing  there  an  old  servant  who 
had  served  me  faithfully  for  seventeen 
years,  but  whom  I  had  had  to  dismiss 
several  months  previously  because  of 
my  inability  to  feed  her.  Her  people 
were  farmers  in  Poland.  She  said  that 
she  had  come  to  spend  Christmas  with 
me  and  that  she  had  brought  with  her 
some  provisions,  such  as  black  bread, 
flour,  and  a  little  bacon,  and  some  sugar 
and  potatoes.  Truly,  this  was  an  answer 
to  prayer.  In  those  trying  times  we 
learned  to  live  by  the  day  and  to  rest 
on  the  promise,  *As  thy  days,  so  shall 
thy  strength  be.* 

Many  whom  I  knew,  who  were  serv- 
ing under  the  Bolsheviki,  were  merely 
doing  so  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  it  was 
indeed  hard  for  them  to  serve  such  mas- 
ters. In  fact,  many  were  at  the  point  of 
starvation  when  they  accepted  positions 
under  the  Soviet.  As  one  put  it,  'To  all 
appearances  we  are  Red,  but  we  are  just 
like  red  radishes;  scratch  us  but  a  little 
and  we  are  white  underneath.* 

Of  course,  you  know  that  in  Russia 
the  custom  of  giving  tips  (or,  as  it  is  call- 
ed there,  tea-money)  was  carried  to 
great  lengths.  If  you  dined  with  friends, 
or  paid  a  call,  you  were  expected  to  tip 
the  servant  who  removed  your  over- 
coat or  wrap.  At  Christmas  and  Easter  ^ 
the  dvoriks,  postmen,  chinmey-sweeps,  " 
and  men  who  polished  your  floors,  all 
called  upon  you,  to  receive  their  tea- 
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money.  I  heard  a  very  good  story  rela- 
tive to  this  habit  of  tipping.  After  the 
Revolution,  everyone  was  supposed  to 
be  on  the  same  level  —  no  distinction 
of  class.  The  working  class  was  de- 
lighted with  this  equality.  An  officer 
who  frequently  visited  at  the  house  of 
some  friends,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
giving  the  house-porter  a  liberal  tip 
each  time.  On  his  first  visit  after  the 
Revolution,  the  porter  met  him  with  the 
greeting,  *  Well,  comrade,  how  are  you?* 
and  shook  him  by  the  hand.  The  officer, 
returning   the   handshake,   answered, 

*  Thank  you,  comrade,  I  am  well.'  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  visit,  when  the 
porter  opened  the  door  for  the  officer, 
the  latter  held  out  his  hand  and  said, 

*  Good-bye.  Of  course,  now  we  are  com- 
rades, it  is  impossible  for  me  to  ofi*er 
you  a  tip.'  The  man  was  so  taken  aback 
that  his  hand  dropped  to  his  side  and 
his  jaw  fell  with  astonishment.  In  this 
case,  he  did  not  appreciate  the  equality. 

In  1919  quite  a  number  of  British  and 
other  subjects  escaped  without  passes 
from  the  Bolsheviki,  who  had  forbidden 
anyone  to  leave  Petrograd.  Those  who 
escaped  did  so  by  the  back  door,  as  it 
was  called  in  Russia,  that  is,  illegal- 
ly, through  Finland.  There  was  a  secret 
society  which,  for  large  sums  of  money, 
arranged  these  escapes,  taking  the  fugi- 
tives across  the  ice.  It  was  a  hazardous 
journey,  and  no  one  could  undertake  it 
with  children,  as  they  had  long  distances 
to  walk,  and  often  Imd  to  crawl  on  their 
hands  and  knees,  or  lie  flat  in  a  bog, 
while  the  Bolsheviki  were  throwing 
searchlights  on  the  frontier.  All  fugi- 
tives had  to  wear  some  covering  of 
white  over  their  clothes,  so  as  to  be  less 
liable  to  be  seen  on  the  white  snow.  I 
met  one  lady  in  Finland  who  had  thus 
escaped.  Her  experiences  had  been  so 
terrible  that  her  eyeballs  stuck  out, 
from  the  nervous  strain  she  had  under- 
gone. 

Many  and  strange  were  the  subter- 
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fuges  employed  to  get  out  of  Russia.  A 
Scotch  friend  of  mine,  who  had  married 
a  Russian  and  thus  become  a  Russian 
subject,  got  permission  to  leave  with 
her  three  little  children,  by  going  before 
the  Soviet  with  her  husband.  There 
they  asked  to  be  divorced.  A  few  ques- 
tions were  asked  them,  one  of  which 
was,  if  the  mother  wished  the  children. 
She  answered  *Yes,'  and  a  paper  was 
written  out,  for  which  they  paidthesmall 
sum  of  ten  rubles,  according  them  the 
divorce,  and  giving  back  to  my  friend 
her  British  nationality,  so  that  she  was 
able  to  leave  the  country  with  her 
three  little  ones  in  April,  19£0.  The  hus- 
band, of  course,  had  to  remain  behind; 
but  it  was  easier  for  a  man  to  get  along 
alone,  than  if  he  had  a  wife  and  child- 
ren to  feed. 

In  the  early  part  of  1920,  when  I  saw 
different  parties  of  British  refugees  final- 
ly being  permitted  to  leave  Russia  while 
I  was  detained  as  a  Russian  subject  be- 
cause of  my  marriage,  I  lost  all  hope  of 
ever  getting  away.  By  this  time  my 
health  was  much  impaired;  my  feet  and 
legs,  and  often  my  face,  were  badly 
swollen,  and  at  times  I  felt  so  giddy 
that  it  was  hard  for  me  to  get  along. 
Owing  to  physical  weakness,  I  suppose, 
I  became  quite  apathetic  and  did  not 
seem  to  care  what  became  of  me,  al- 
though I  realized  that  I  could  not  live 
through  another  such  winter  as  the  last, 
since  I  had  already  parted  with  nearly 
all  my  belongings  and  would  have  noth- 
ing to  supplement  my  earnings.  Early 
in  April  we  were  told  that  the  Bolshe- 
viki were  considering  the  advisability 
of  allowing  the  British-bom  widows  of 
Russian  subjects  to  leave  the  country, 
and  a  few  days  later  a  decree  was 
published  according  this  permission.  In 
five  days  we  must  leave  with  some  other 
refugees.  Permits  and  passes  had  to  be 
obtained.  No  books  or  written  matter 
of  any  kind  could  be  taken  with  us,  and 
I  even  had  to  get  the  Soviet  stamp  put 
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on  my  Bible,  and  on  some  photographs 
that  I  wished  to  take  with  me. 

I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  details  of  my 
journey  out  of  Russia,  for  it  is  a  long 
story.  About  two  in  the  afternoon  of 
April  IS,  we  finally  approached  the 
point  near  the  frontier  where  persons 
and  luggage  were  to  be  examined.  The 
examination  was  very  thorough:  all  the 
women  were  imdressed,  their  shoes  and 
stockings  taken  off,  and  even  their  hair 
taken  down.  Even  so,  many  managed 
to  smuggle  their  diamonds  through,  and 
I  was  able  to  slip  into  my  box  an  old 
glove  containing  a  pair  of  large  solitaire 
diamond  earrings  belonging  to  a  friend. 
I  was  fortunate  in  being  one  of  the  last 
to  be  examined,  and  so  I  was  allowed  to 
pass  more  easily. 

After  the  examination  we  were  taken 
by  a  train  a  little  farther,  to  the  frontier 
line,  which  is  determined  by  a  swift  and 
narrow  running  stream.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  describe  our  feelings  as 
we  stepped  from  the  bridge  on  the  other 
side  and  stood  once  again  on  free  soil. 
Many  hearts  were  full  of  thankfulness 
to  God,  who  had  delivered  us  from  the 
power  and  tyranny  of  the  Bolsheviki. 
It  was  difficult  to  realize  the  fact  that 
now  they  could  no  longer  harm  us,  and 
we  need  have  no  more  fears,  or  nights  of 
terror  when  sleep  forsook  our  eyes  from 
the  dread  of  arrest.  When  we  crossed 
the  frontier,  we  were  greeted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Red  Cross,  who  con- 
gratulated us  warmly  on  our  escape. 
With  them  were  some  British  and  Irish 
officers  who  had  just  been  released  from 
prisons  in  Moscow.  One  of  their  num- 
ber, belonging  to  a  Highland  regiment, 
wore  tartan;  and  when  I  saw  this  bit  of 
transplanted  Scotland,  my  eyes  filled 
with  tears  and  my  weak  knees  grew 
weaker  with  emotion.  I  doubt  if  the 
pipes  of  Lucknow  created  greater  emo- 
tion in  any  breast  than  did  that  plaid 
in  mine. 

I  turned  to  Janet  MacDpnald,  who 


had  come  out  of  Russia  with  me  after 
much  suffering  and  imprisonment.  The 
tears  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 
She  buried  her  face  on  my  shoulder 
and  sobbed  out  in  a  transport  of  joy, 
*0  Jean,  Jean,  the  tartan  breeks,  the 
tartan  breeks!* 

There  is  little  more  to  tell.  From  the 
frontier  we  were  taken  to  Terioki  on  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  where  we  were  all 
examined  by  a  doctor  and  detained  in 
quarantine  for  a  month.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  we  were  taken  to  Helsingfors, 
the  seaport  of  Finland,  and  there  em- 
barked on  the  transport  Dongola  for 
Southampton. 

Just  outside  of  London  was  a  home 
for  Russian  refugees.  To  this  home  we 
were  all  taken,  and  here  I  remained  for 
some  weeks  until  I  could  inquire  about 
my  Scottish  relatives  and  friends.  I 
had  not  heard  from  them  for  years,  and 
imdoubtedly  some  of  the  letters  they 
wrote  to  me  were  among  the  thousands 
that  were  stacked  in  a  huge  pile  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  General  Post  Office  in 
Petrograd  and  eventually  burned.  A 
small  box  contained  all  my  earthly 
possessions,  and,  as  I  looked  at  it,  I  came 
more  and  more  to  realize  the  uncer- 
tainty of  riches  and  the  need  of  setting 
our  affections  on  things  above.  After 
several  months  I  finally  received  my 
naturalization  papers  and  was  again  a 
British  subject;  and  in  January ,  1921, 1 
left  England  for  America,  to  visit  my 
only  brother  in  far-off  Montana. 

Here,  amid  the  changing  majesty  of 
these  mountains,  my  mind  often  turns 
back  to  dear  Russia,  and  the  tears  fill 
my  eyes.  I  spent  many  years  there  in  a 
happy  home;  and  the  soil  in  which  I 
laid  my  loved  ones  to  rest  will  ever  be 
sacred.  Now  the  newspapers  are  bring- 
ing tales  of  more  suffering  and  more 
famine  in  that  unhappy  country.  May 
the  good  God  save  Russia,  and  guide 
the  hearts  and  hands  that  would  rescue 
he;*  and  bring  her  out  of  her  distress! 
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BY  WALTER  L.  BALLOU 


In  his  article  'What  Shall  We  Do 
About  Coal?'  in  the  September  Ailan^ 
tic,  Arthur  E.  Suffem  has  suggestekl  a 
remedy  through  gradual  extension  of 
government  control  over  the  waste  in 
natural  resources  and  man-power  which 
present  mining  methods  entail.  It  is  to 
be  doubted  whether  many  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  industry  will  quarrel 
with  his  premise;  there  is  every  reason 
to  know  that  there  are  many  who,  hav- 
ing the  best  interest  of  the  industry  at 
heart,  will  quarrel  with  his  suggested 
remedy.  Nor  is  the  quarrel  prompted 
exclusively  by  selfish  motives  —  past 
experience  has  convinced  many  of  the 
inadequate  costliness  of  the  Govern- 
ment's attempt  to  control  the  industry. 

It  is  a  truism  that  the  history  of 
American  development  has  been  the 
history  of  wasted  natural  resources. 
Man  seldom  thinks  of  conservation 
until  the  approach  of  total  consump- 
tion of  a  natural  resource  prompts  him 
to  do  so.  This  is  true  of  forests,  agri- 
cultural resources,  and  mines.  It  is 
true  of  man-power  and  the  potential 
possibilities  of  man-power,  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  has  been  said  that  in  its 
treatment  of  men  America  is  to-day 
wasting  her  greatest  natural  resource. 

Conservation  is  out  of  the  question 
without  the  moral  support  of  the  public 
that  consumes  the  product  to  be  con- 
served. As  long  as  an  industry  dealing 
with  a  natural  resource  is  operated  on  a 
competitive  basis,  so  long  must  waste 
be  the  key-note  of  operation.  One 
mine-operator  is  forced,  for  instance,  to 
mine  the  cream  of  his  potential  output. 


in  order  to  meet  the  competition  from 
another  operator  who  is  doing  the  same 
thing.  He  cannot  mine 'clean,' because 
the  cost  of  such  mining  will  not  permit 
him  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  pro- 
ducer who  does  not  mine  clean. 

The  result  is  to  be  found  in  England, 
where  to-day  the  pits  have  been  worked 
far  back,  and  each  year  sees  an  added 
cost  of  production,  making  more  diffi- 
cult the  competition  that  the  British 
producer  has  to  meet.  It  is  true  that,  if 
present  mining  methods  continue  in  this 
country  unchecked,  America  will  event- 
ually have  to  face  the  same  problem. 

Tliere  is  no  question  as  to  the  over- 
production of  coal  in  the  coimtry, 
caused  by  an  over-development  of 
mines.  That,  too,  is  the  result  of  the 
basis  of  open  competition  that  obtains. 
Good  years  in  the  industry  call  forth 
the  opening  of  new  mines,  or  the  re- 
opening of  old  ones  that  have  been  idle 
during  dull  years.  What  control,  other 
than  through  government  ownership, 
can  the  Government  exercise,  which 
will  check  the  natural  effort  of  one  man 
to  make  money  in  a  market  where  oth- 
ers are  making  it? 

Admitting  the  evil,  we  believe  there 
is  a  solution  which,  while  at  the  further 
end  of  the  social  pole,  will  come  nearer 
to  being  a  solution  than  that  proposed 
by  Mr.  Suffem.  Let  us  first  consider 
some  of  the  evils  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  accompany  government  con- 
trol, and  then  state  the  suggestion. 

During  the  *  tight'  coal  market  of  the 
summer  of  1920,  various  attempts  at 
control  were  made  by  the  Government, 
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directed  chiefly  toward  forcing  lower 
prices.  These  were  attempted  through 
regulation  of  the  car-supply  by  priority 
orders  favoring  coal-movements.  One 
priority  order  alone,  however,  which  in 
effect  permitted  the  abrogation  of  con- 
tracts with  dock  operators  in  the  north- 
west, —  if ,  in  fact,  it  did  not  force  that 
abrogation,  —  resulted  in  adding  ap- 
proximately $18,000,000  to  the  fuel- 
bill  of  that  section,  without  getting  a 
pound  more  coal  moved  into  the  terri- 
tory than  would  have  moved  without 
the  orders.  Other  priority  orders,  in- 
tended to  make  possible  greater  pro- 
duction, resulted  in  a  dispersion  of 
available  equipment  to  an  extent  which 
militated  against  the  object  in  view. 

As  to  control  by  the  Government  in 
other  industries,  the  railroads  and  the 
merchant  marine  are  eloquent  of  what 
waste  is  possible  and  actual  imder  such 
direction.  Not  only  was  there  an  actual 
loss  of  millions  of  dollars  during  federal 
operation  of  the  roads,  but  the  loyalty 
of  the  railroad  men  was  squandered  to 
an  almost  irremediable  extent.  R^ 
cent  figures  given  out  by  the  present 
head  of  the  Shipping  Board  show  that 
the  loss  in  that  venture  alone  ran  high- 
er than  $1,000,000  daily  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  of  operation. 

Nor  is  this  condition  one  that  is  due 
to  questionable  motives  or  willful  in- 
tent. Government  control  lacks  that 
personal  interest  which  nature  has 
decreed  must  underlie  conservation. 
There  is  a  lack  of  centralization  of  re- 
sponsibility that  no  idealism  of  good  in- 
tent can  offset.  Delegation  of  authority 
and  responsibility  carries  with  it  a  cost 
which  prohibits  conservation  as  it  fos- 
ters waste.  In  New  Zealand,  where 
government  operation  of  mining  in  the 
coal-industry  has  been  tried,  it  has  been 
found  that  production  costs  were  high- 
er and  labor  troubles  greater  and  more 
frequent  than  under  private  operation. 
The  experiment  has  resulted  in  less, 


rather  than  more,  conservation  of  both 
money  and  good-will. 

That  control  is  necessary  before  con- 
servation can  be  accomplished  is  evi- 
dent, since  conservation  means  controL 
May  we  suggest  that  that  control  can 
best  be  effected  by  increasing  industry 
control,  rather  thaii  lessening  it  throu^ 
the  introduction  of  government  control? 
Railroad  heads  to-day  are  confronts 
ed  by  the  evils  of  divided  authority  as 
the  result  of  a  paternalistic  attitude 
on  the  part  of  Government.  They  are 
much  in  the  state  in  which  Brown- 
ing's Saul  found  himself,  —  'death 
gone,  life  not  come,*  —  imable  to  put 
into  effect  those  econoinies  that  are  es- 
sential if  railroad  transportation  is  to 
recover  from  its  present  chaotic  condi- 
tion. Is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe 
that  an  extension  of  control  over  coal  to 
government  agencies  would  have  a  sinv- 
ilar  result  in  this  industry? 

The  history  of  what  is  commonly 
called  'big  business'  has  been  marked 
by  a  degree  of  conservation  that  has  not 
been  found  in  other  forms  of  industrial 
arrangement.  Whether  we  take  the 
packing  industry,  the  steel  industry,  or 
the  petroleum  industry,  the  gathering 
of  control  into  a  few  hands  has  made 
possible  a  saving  and  elimination  of 
waste  that  never  could  have  existed,  and 
did  not  exist,  imder  open  competition 
between  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
small  firms  and  individuals.  'Big  busi- 
ness' not  only  has  adopted  modem 
methods  of  production,  accounting, 
marketing,  and  'labor-adjusting,'  but 
has  developed  raw  natural  resources 
to  the  highest  degree,  bringing  forth 
by-products  in  profusion  out  of  what 
under  former  management  had  been 
waste.  Through  maximum  production, 
which  this  control  fostered,  prices  have 
been  frequently  lowered  as  compared 
with  prices  under  competitive  condi- 
tions. Monopoly,  with  all  it  is  frequent- 
ly said  to  imply,  has  been  a  ben^actor 
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to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  industry 
in  which  it  is  bom. 

In  the  coal-mining  industry  such  a 
monopoly  would  have  even  greater  pos- 
sibilities for  good  than  in  most  other  in- 
dustries. Present  overdevelopment  in 
coal  lands  has  resulted  in  wasteful  dis- 
persion of  railroad  equipment,  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  transportation  of  fuel, 
and,  in  times  of  emergency,  cutting 
down  the  potential  haulage  of  the 
roads.  Were  the  coal  lands  of  the  coim- 
try  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  few 
well-financed  corporations,  new  lands 
would  be  held  in  reserve  while  old  ones 
were  being  developed  along  modem 
scientific  lines.  Without  the  stmggle 
that  now  is  frequently  necessary  in  the 
attempt  to  meet  necessary  overhead 
expenses,  it  would  be  possible  to  in- 
stall permanent  equipment  needed  for 
economic  mining;  the  operator  would 
know  that  he  could  depreciate  that 
equipment  on  a  producing-time,  rather 
than  on  a  largely  idle-time,  basis,  and 
would  not  feel  the  necessity  to  recover 
his  investment  in  a  year  or  two. 

Such  control  would  also  tend  to 
minimize  the  waste  in  man-power  that 
accompanies  present  methods.  Intro- 
duction of  modem  machinery  would  be 
one  factor;  but  the  elimination  of  hun- 
dreds of  mines  from  operation  would  in 
itself  release  thousands  of  men  from 
the  industry  for  other  employment,  and 
at  the  same  time  tend  to  increase  the 
annual  working  time  of  those  who  re- 
mained. Conservation  would  be  accom- 
plished also  in  the  selling  end  of  the 
industry,  since  duplication  of  merchan- 
dizing forces  would  be  unnecessary. 

It  is  tme  that,  as  in  other  industries, 
such  concentration  in  a  small  circle  of 
control  of  the  vast  coal  resources  of  the 
country  would  carry  with  it  possibili- 


ties of  evils  and  dangers;  but  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  these  would  be  as 
great,  from  the  public's  standpoint,  as 
would  the  waste  and  inadequacy  of 
government  control.  The  public  has 
not  forgotten  that  heatless  days  and 
lightless  nights  were  never  known  out- 
side of  federal  control  of  coal,  and  that 
they  happened  then  even  after  war- 
inconveniences  were  past.  It  may  have 
forgotten  that  it  was  government  inter- 
ference that  gave  the  union  miners  a 
wage-rate  which  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  present  high  price  of  fuel ;  and  that  it 
was  government  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads which  brought  about  freight- 
rates  on  coal  that  are  the  other  real  fac- 
tor in  present  coal  prices..  It  finds  it 
possible  under  monopolistic  conditions 
in  the  petroleum  field  to  buy  gasoline  at 
a  satisfactory  price  and  with  satisfac- 
tory service.  It  has  voiced  its  senti- 
ments in  favor  of  private  control  of  pri- 
vate business,  and  it  stands  ready,  we 
believe,  to  back  that  expression,  if  need 
be,  by  revoking  its  presidential  choice 
of  19£0  if  the  present  administration 
fails  to  deliver  on  its  pledge. 

The  Government  has  been  far  more 
successful  in  coping  with  the  evils  of 
private  monopolistic  tendencies  than  it 
has  been  in  attempts  at  direct  control 
of  an  industry.  In  those  fields  where  a 
few  well-financed  firms  have  gained 
control  of  the  output,  —  as  in  Frank- 
lin County,  Illinois,  for  instance,  —  a 
stability  of  policy  tending  toward  effi- 
ciency is  to  be  noted,  as  well  as  a  sta- 
bility of  price  in  what  may  be  called 
runaway  markets.  Is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suggest  that  an  expansion  of  this 
control,  rather  than  that  of  Govem- 
ment,  may  in  the  end  prove  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  and  result  in  a  real 
conservation  of  coal? 
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MY  wife's  address-book 

I  WONDER  whether  other  women's 
address-books  are  like  Cynthia's.  Hers 
defies  definition:  it  cannot  be  indexed  or 
codified,  but  must  be  interpreted  by  its 
amazing  creator.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
system  by  which  it  has  been  compiled 
I  must  quote  a  specific  instance. 

The  other  day  a  lady  who  was  calling 
on  my  wife  inquired  whether  she  could 
recommend  a  good  laundress. 

*0h,  certainly!'  cried  the  practical 
Cynthia,  'I  always  keep  the  names  and 
addresses  of  everyone  who  can  possibly 
be  useful  to  anyone.  Algernon/  she 
called  out  to  me  as  I  was  trying  to  read 
the  paper  in  the  next  room,  ^  just  look  in 
my  book  of  Social  and  Domestic  Emer- 
gencies and  tell  me  Nora  Mahoney's 
address.  It  is  something  River  Street.' 

Obediently  I  took  up  the  little  red 
book  with  its  alphabetical  pages,  and 
turning  to  the  M's,  ran  my  finger  down 
the  list,  encountering  on  the  way  an 
alien  group  of  P's  who  had  somehow 
strayed  into  the  wrong  fold.  There  was 
no  Mahoney  among  them.  But  I  knew 
some  of  my  wife's  mental  processes, 
and,  nothing  daunted,  I  turned  to  the 
N's,  remembering  that  Cynthia  had 
once  dropped  the  remark  tluit  very  few 
of  the  people  she  had  ever  employed 
seemed  to  have  last  names.  There  was 
no  Nora  among  the  Nightwatchmen, 
the  Nurses,  the  Nellys,  and  the  Neds. 
*  Is  your  name  M  or  N?'  I  murmured  as 
I  abandoned  both  initials  and  turned  to 
L  for  Laundress.  Again  I  was  thwarted, 
but  my  hunting-blood  was  stirred,  and 
I  feverishly,  but  vainly,  sought  the 
needle  of  a  Nora  in  the  haystack  of 
Hired  Help. 

854 


'Don't  you  find  it,  dear?'  inquired 
Cynthia  with  a  note  of  gentle  surprise. 
*  Perhaps  you  had  better  let  me  look. 
You  can  never  seem  to  learn  my  system 
of  registration.' 

When  the  mystic  volume  was  in  her 
hands,  she  appeared  to  go  into  a  trance, 
and  with  eyes  closed  muttered,  *Let  me 
see  now,  would  it  be  under  W  for 
Washerwoman?  No.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  under  G  for  General  Housework  — 
don't  you  remember,  Algernon,  how 
cleverly  Nora  was  always  able  to  do 
things  that  we  did  n't  want  her  to  do? 
Here  are  the  G's,  —  let  me  see,  —  Gas- 
man, Gymnasium  teacher,  Mrs.  Gor- 
don, Glove  Cleansing,  Miss  Grant,  Oh, 
here  we  are!  General  Housework!  Oh, 
no,  that  is  n't  Housework,  it's  General 
Houston  —  don't  you  remember  that 
delightful  man  with  the  military  mous- 
tache we  met  in  Virginia?  He  gave  me 
his  card,  and  I  just  jotted  his  name 
down  in  my  address-book.  I  put  him 
among  the  G's  because  I  knew  that 
though  I  might  forget  his  name,  I 
should  never  forget  that  he  was  a  Gen- 
eral; so  here  he  is,  just  where  he  belongs 
—  only,  where  is  Nora?* 

She  knit  her  brow  for  an  instant  and 
then  unraveled  it  hastily.  *Now  I  re- 
member! How  stupid  of  me  to  forget 
the  workings  of  my  own  mind!  I  always 
used  to  think  that  Nora's  name  was 
Agnes,  —  it's  so  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  a  name,  —  and  I  probably  put  her 
down  under  A,  thinking  that  is  if<^«e 
I  should  look  for  her.  Oh,  yes,  here  she 
is!'  she  called  to  her  patiently  waiting 
friend.  '  She  leads  off  the  A's,  like  Abou 
Ben  Adhem.  Nora  Mahoney,  18  Brook 
Street  —  just  what  I  told  yo«* 
that  I  thought  it  was  BimrJ^ 
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A  few  days  after  this  episode  I  tried 
to  get  Cynthia  really  to  explain  her 
address-book  to  me  so  that  I  might  be 
able  to  assist  others,  or  myself,  in  some 
domestic  crisis,  if  she  were  away  or  ill; 
but  she  found  me  very  literal  and  thick- 
witted. 

*  You  see,*  she  interpreted,  *if  a  per- 
son has  a  very  marked  characteristic 
that  distinguishes  him  more  than  his 
name,  of  course  I  put  him  down  under 
the  initial  of  his  idiosyncrasy.  For  in- 
stance, there's  that  deaf  old  upholsterer 
that  Aunt  Eliza  told  me  about,  who 
comes  to  the  house  and  does  n't  hear 
the  awful  noise  he  makes  when  he  ham- 
mers. He  is  entered  under  D  for  Deaf 
Upholsterer,  because  the  image  that  is 
flashed  into  my  mind  when  the  chairs 
need  recovering  is  of  a  deaf  man  —  the 
fact  that  his  name  is  Rosenburg  is  of 
minor  importance.' 

*But  you  have  such  a  confusing  way 
of  mixing  names  and  profession,'  I  ol>- 
jected.  'For  instance,  those  delightful 
English  people  who  were  so  good  to  us 
in  London,  Sir  James  and  Lady  Taylor, 
would  be  flattered  if  they  could  see  that 
right  on  the  heels  of  Lady  Taylor  fol- 
lows, "Ladies'  Tailor,  seventy-five  dol- 
lars and  not  very  good  I"  Then  here 
under  M  is  Mason,  A.  P.,  such  and  such 
a  street.  That  of  course  is  our  old  friend 
Miss  Anna,  but  right  under  her  name  is 
Mason,  A,  with  some  business  address 
following.' 

'Oh,  but  A  is  n't  an  initial  in  that 
case,'  cried  Cynthia.  *  A  is  just  A,  you 
know,  a  mason  whose  name  I  don't  re- 
member but  who  was  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  carpenter  that  time 
when  the  bricks  fell  out  of  the  chinmey  1 
Really,  Algernon,  you  don't  seem  to  be 
using  your  mind.' 

I  was  still  doggedly  turning  over  the 
pages,  and  hardly  listened  to  her.  *Now 
k)ok  here,'  I  triumphantly  exclaimed, 
'can  you  give  me  any  logical  reason 
why  under  the  letter  F,  I  should  find 


Mrs.  Charles  B.  Redmond,  82  Pineland 
Road?' 

'Why,  of  course  I  cani'  Cynthia  in- 
formed me  without  an  instant's  hesi- 
tation. 'Mrs.  Charles  Redmond  was 
Fanny  Flemming  before  she  was  mar- 
ried, and  people  always  speak  of  her  by 
her  maiden  name,  on  account  of  the  al- 
literation, so  I  put  her  down  under  the 
initial  that  brings  her  to  my  mind,  but 
of  course  using  the  names  she  is  called 
by.  Don't  you  see?' 

I  saw,  but  there  were  still  unplumbed 
depths  of  mystery. 

'Can  you  tell  me,  please,'  I  asked 
humbly,  'why  there  should  be  flowery 
beds  of  E's  among  the  O's,  and  why  a 
little  oasis  of  blossoms  beginning  with  B 
should  be  blooming  among  the  weedy 
W's?  I'm  sure  there  is  some  perfectly 
good  feminine  reason,  but  — ' 

'Ah,  there  there  is  some  excuse  Cor 
you ! '  Cynthia  acknowledged ; '  but  sure- 
ly even  you  must  always  associate  cer- 
tain letters  together  for  no  apparent 
reason.  For  instance,  perhaps  you  may 
have  forgotten  a  name,  but  you  are  cer- 
tain that  it  begins  with  a  T.  Later  you 
remember  the  name  and  find  that  it 
does  n't  begin  with  a  T  at  all,  but  with 
an  L.  Of  course,  there  is  some  psycho- 
logical reason  why  those  two  letters  are 
associated  together  in  your  mind.  Now 
to  me,  B  and  W  are  practically  inter- 
changeable, so  I  have  put  Mrs.  Blake 
and  the  Burlingtons  and  old  Miss  Bos- 
worth  in  with  the  W's,  and  the  Wilkin- 
sons and  the  Warners  are  among  the 
B's.  It  really  helps  me  very  much  to 
have  them  like  that,  but  I  can  see  that 
it  would  be  confusing  to  people  who  had 
different  group  associations/ 

I  closed  the  Uttle  red  voliune  abruptly. 
'Oh,  well,  if  your  address-book  is  sim- 
ply an  Intell^ence  Test — 'I  began. 

But  Cynthia  interrupted  me. '  It  is  n't 
an  IntelUgence  Test,  it 's  an  Intelligence 
Office,'  she  gently  explained. 

'Well,  it's  no  use,  I  can't  understand 
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it,'  I  confessed.  'Your  addresses  are 
as  safe  from  me  as  if  they  were  written 
in  Sanscrit  instead  of  ciphers,  and  were 
locked  into  a  safety  deposit  vault.  I 
have  no  key  that  fits,  and  I  don't  know 
the  combination.' 

*That  's  because  you  're  a  man,'  my 
wife  pityingly  explained.  'Thereisn'ta 
woman  of  my  acquaintance  who  does 
n't  do  her  address-book-keeping  on  this 
general  plan,  but  the  word  that  opens 
the  combination  is  one  that  no  man  will 
ever  understand.' 

'Thank  Heaven  there  are  still  the 
Telephone  Book  and  the  Social  Regis- 
ter,' I  cried,  stung  by  the  tone  of  supe- 
riority in  Cynthia's  voice. 

But  her  last  word  was  yet  to  be 
spoken.  *If  ever  you  want  to  look  up 
your  own  name  in  my  address-book»' 
she  said  very  sweetly,  'remember  the 
Parable  of  the  Deaf  Upholsterer,  and 
look  under  S.' 

FAMILY  PRAYERS 

If,  as  one  of  the  younger  generation 
has  remarked,  'Religion  is  the  spiritual 
stream  in  which  we  are  all  floating  or 
swimming  or  struggling  or  sinking,'  I 
can  only  observe  that  the  temperature 
of  the  stream  is  pleasantly  tepid  in 
these  days,  and  that  it  wanders  lan- 
guidly through  a  flat  and  uneventful 
country.  It  has  come  a  long  way  from 
the  icy  mountain  streams  and  blue 
lakes  that  were  its  source.  Back  in  my 
boyhood  days,  in  Brierly,  it  flowed 
more  swiftly,  and  the  water  was  colder. 
Some  courage  was  required  to  plunge 
into  it,  and  some  agility  and  skill  to 
keep  one's  head  above  the  current. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  recent  statement 
made,  one  Sunday  morning,  by  my 
sister  Tryphena,  to  the  effect  that  in 
her  youth  little  boys  did  not  play  mar- 
bles on  the  Sabbath;  and  of  the  crisp 
note  in  the  voice  of  my  brother  Ekl- 
ward's  youngest  son — aged  seven — as 


he  stood  on  tiptoe  to  reach  his  bag  of 
marbles  from  the  playroom  shelf,  and 
answered:  'Well,  Aunt  Tryphena,  you 
see  things  have  changed.' 

True.  Things  have  changed.  Edward 
is  a  good.  Christian  father,  and  he  goes 
to  church  every  Sunday  morning,  when 
it  is  too  warm  or  too  cold  or  too  wet  on 
the  links.  He  does  his  duty  by  his  child- 
ren, but  I  can't  imagine  him  kneeling 
down  by  Jack  and  praying,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  for  light  and  strength  and 
guidance  for  them  both,  and  then  sup- 
plementing prayer  with  a  hickory 
switch,  the  way  father  did  when  John, 
who  was  twelve  at  the  time,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  profaned  the  Sabbath 
and  outraged  all  Brierly  traditions  by 
wearing  his  new  baseball  suit  on  Sun- 
day morning. 

Of  course,  it  was  a  particularly  vivid 
suit.  The  trousers  were  red-and-white 
striped,  and  the  jacket  blue  with  white 
stars.  And  John,  who  knew  only  too 
well  the  result  if  he  were  caught  in  such 
a  costume  on  the  seventh  day,  climbed 
out  of  the  window  of  his  room  and  down 
over  the  woodshed  roof,  to  show  him- 
self to  Frances  and  Caroline,  who  were 
washing  breakfast  dishes  in  the  kitchen. 
But  one  of  the  neighbors  saw  him,  and 
strolled  over  to  the  front  gate  to  chat 
with  father;  and  father  appeared  at  the 
woodshed  door  —  an  avenging  Nem- 
esis, with  the  hickory  switch  in  his 
hand-*- 

Yes,  things  have  changed.  There  is 
still  plenty  of  religion  abroad  in  the 
land,  but  the  faith  that  most  of  us  hold 
nowadays  is  a  milder,  more  comfortable 
variety  than  the  sort  that  permeated 
Brierly  when  we  were  growing  up.  It 
seems  to  consist  mainly  of  a  vague 
optimism,  combined  with  a  gentle  tol- 
erance of  all  differing  creeds  that  mi^t 
be  mistaken,  by  a  skeptic,  for  indiffer- 
ence. 

We  were  n't  gently  tolerant  of  other 
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creeds  in  Brierly.  The  details  of  salva-  > 
lion  were  desperately  vital.  Baptism 
and  confirmation  were  ordeals  of  tre- 
mendous significance.  Frances  ran 
away  when  she  was  seven  years  old» 
to  attend  a  Methodist  revival,  and  was 
converted.  On  reaching  home,  she  lay 
awake  all  night,  from  joy  that  her  sins 
were  forgiven;  and  though  the  older 
boys  and  girls,  who  had  just  joined  our 
church,  felt  this  to  be  an  unparalleled 
piece  of  uppishness  on  her  part,  and  fa^ 
ther  and  mother  insisted  on  her  attend- 
ing worship  with  her  own  family,  no 
one  questioned  the  depth  or  realityof 
her  experience. 

Things  have  changed,  indeed;  and 
who  can  doubt  that  they  are  chimging 
for  the  better?  Yet  there  was  much 
beauty  and  sweetness  in  the  religious 
life  of  those  days,  and  many  memories 
dear  to  us  older  ones  that  the  present 
generation  will  never  know.  Edward's 
children  are  being  brought  up  much  as 
we  were,  with  this  difference:  their  bad- 
ness is  transformed  into  goodness  be- 
cause they  love  their  parents  and  fear 
punishment,  while  our  lives  were  regu- 
lated by.the  fact  that  we  loved  (jod  and 
feared  the  devil  —  a  very  different 
thing  in  reality,  although  it  seems  to 
bring  about  much  the  same  result. 

Not  that  we  had  any  lack  of  love  for 
our  parents.  They  stood  as  a  firm  bul- 
wark between  us  and  the  devil,  and  as 
intermediaries  between  us  and  God. 
Father  made  public  intercession  for  us 
with  the  Almighty  every  morning  at 
prayers,  and  three  times  daily  at  grace 
before  meals;  and  I  know  that  mother's 
private  devotions  were  unceasing.  I 
never  heard  her  pray  aloud  except 
once,  when  a  visiting  minister  called 
on  her  unexpectedly  to  lead  the  Wednes- 
day evening  service,  in  prayer.  That 
night  she  rose,  said  simply,  *God  bless 
this  meeting,'  and  quietly  resumed  her 
seat.  I  always  felt  that  her  silent  peti- 
tions went  fully  as  far  as  father's;  but 


he  was  the  nominal  head  of  the  family 
in  matters  religious.  Every  morning, 
directly  after  breakfast,  he  gathered  us 
together  in  the  parlor  for  family  prayers. 

We  came  from  the  laughter  and  fun 
of  the  breakfast-table  into  another  at* 
mosphere.  Father,  usually  the  merriest 
of  us  all,  was  suddenly  grave  and  silent 
as  he  took  the  big  family  Bible  in  his 
hands.  The  hush  that  fell  over  us  was 
accentuated  by  our  being  in  the  parlor; 
for  we  lived  and  played  and  studied  in 
the  'sitting-room,'  and  the  parlor  was 
reserved  for  occasions  of  state.  There 
was,  moreover,  a  constraint  bom  of  our 
uncertainty  whether  our  record  for  the 
past  twenty-four  hours  would  bear  the 
sight  of  heaven  and  the  family. 

first,  each  child  had  to  repeat  a 
verse  from  the  Bible.  Next,  father  read 
aloud  from  the  Scriptures,  and  then  led 
us  in  prayer,  each  of  us  kneeling  before 
the  chair  he  had  previously  occupied. 
Mine  was  a  small  carved  rosewood  one, 
with  a  hard  haircloth  seat.  I  shut  my 
eyes  tight  and  laid  my  cheek  against  it, 
and  tried  not  to  see  Edward  snuggling 
into  his  green  tufted  cushion. 

Father's  prayers  were  really  wonder- 
ful. In  all  the  time  we  lived  at  Brierly, 
I  am  sure  I  never  heard  him  say  the 
same  thing  twice.  And  there  was  more 
to  recommend  them  than  their  ver- 
satility. They  were  simple,  direct,  elo- 
quent. He  began  by  thanking  (jod  for 
the  blessings  of  the  day  and  night  that 
had  passed.  Next  he  prayed  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  for  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel.  These  duties  disposed 
of,  he  entered  upon  the  real  business  of 
the  day.  One  by  one,  he  took  his  child- 
ren by  the  hand,  and  [led  them  before 
the  throne  of  Grace.  Our  little  tri- 
umphs were  mentioned  and  our  virtues 
extolled, — though  this  was  always  done 
guardedly,  and  accompanied  by  a  peti- 
tion that  we  might  remain  free  from 
pride;  —  and  our  secret  shortcomings 
were  brought  unflinchingly  to  the  light. 
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Frances  once  told  me  that  she  knew 
the  Bible  meant  father  when  it  said, 
'There  is  nothing  hidden  that  shall  not 
be  revealed';  and  I  remember  thinking 
that  she  was  the  only  one  of  us  who 
would  have  dared  to  say  it.  But  it  was 
with  mingled  emotions  of  reverence 
and  relief  that  we  rose  from  our  knees 
at  the  close  of  father's  long  prayer,  and 
gathered  around  mother  at  the  piano. 

The  music  was  best  of  all  —  partly 
because  we  all  loved  it,  and  partly  be- 
cause it  came  as  a  relaxation  to  minds 
and  muscles  after  the  prayer.  On 
week-days  we  were  limited  to  one  hymn, 
on  account  of  time;  but  on  Sundays  we 
frequently  stood  around  the  piano  for 
an  hour,  while  one  'Grospel  Carol'  fol- 
lowed another.  Sometimes  we  selected 
our  hymns  from  mixed  motives.  Once, 
after  John  had  been  sent  upstairs  to 
make  his  hands  fit  to  be  seen,  Caroline 
chose  to  sing  'Wash  me,  and  I  shall  be 
whiter  than  snow';  and  on  the  morning 
after  the  twins  were  bom,  my  irrepres- 
sible Frances  suggested:  'More  and 
more.  More  and  more.  Still  there's 
more  to  follow';  but  was  silenced,  for 
once,  by  a  look  from  father.  Each  of  us 
had  his  favorite,  and  to  this  day  certain 
tunes  bring  back  those  Sunday  morn- 
ings with  startling  clearness,  and  the 
singing  faces  of  those  boys  and  girls. 

*Pull  for  the  shore.  Sailor,*  —  and  I 
see  Gerald  and  Charlie,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  piaho-stooL  '  Stand  up,  stand 
up,  for  Jesus!'  —  John  and  Arthur, 
with  their  heads  close  together,  singing 
bass  and  doing  their  best  to  ignore  the 
other  parts.  'Rock  of  Ages,'  and  Try- 
phena's  face  shines  out  of  my  memory, 
sweetly  serious,  and  framed  in  smooth 
brown  braids.  'Count  your  blessings' 
means  Caroline's  laughing  blue  eyes 
and  clear  soprano,  with  Edward  trying 
to  sing  alto  and  not  quite  doing  it;  and 
whenever,  in  a  Methodist  church,  I 
hear  'There  is  a  fountain  filled  with 
blood,'  I  see  Frances,  true  to  the  creed 


of  her  adoption,  singing  with  all  her 
might.  'Onward,  Christian  Soldiers'  is 
father,  with  the  baby  on  his  left  arm, 
beating  time  with  his  right  hand;  and 
whenever  I  hear 

'O  happy  band  of  pOgrims,  if  onwaid  ye  woffM 

tread. 
With  Jesus  as  your  fdlow,  to  Jesus  as  your  head,* 

I  see  the  light  shining  through  the  east 
window,  across  the  old  square  piano, 
upon  mother's  face. 

The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  surer  I 
am  that  Edward's  children  are  missing 
something. 

THE  CHRISTMAB  SPIRIT 

We  talk  glibly  about  the  greed  of 
profiteers;  but  there  is  a  sheep-like 
streak  in  the  human  race,  which  makes 
us  rather  enjoy  being  exploited.  How 
otherwise  can  one  account  for  the  rap- 
idly increasing  commercialization  of 
every  phase  of  human  affection  and 
sentiment?  For  instance,  the  artful  and 
seductive  advertiser  has  so  trained  us, 
that  the  first  thing  we  think  on  hearing 
of  a  friend's  engagement  is:  *Good 
Heavens!  What  shall  I  give  them  for  a 
wedding  present?'  Half-a-dozen  wed- 
dings in  a  family  are  a  serious  tax  on  all 
but  its  most  opulent  members;  and 
though  something  may  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  habit  of  receiving  wedding  pres- 
ents, the  middle-aged  bachelor  of  either 
sex  can  find  but  few  kind  words  for  the 
custom  of  giving  them. 

And  when  the  most  beautiful  festi- 
vals of  the  Church  are  exploited  by  the 
manufacturers  and  shopkeepers,  it  is 
time  to  call  a  halt.  What  idea  of  the 
Christian  religion  would  the  hypothet- 
ical visitor  from  Mars  gain  by  strolling 
through  the  shopping  district  of  any 
American  town  shortly  before  Easter? 
Easter  bonnets,  Easter  bunnies,  Easter 
eggs  are  bad  enough;  but  by  the  time 
he  came  to  'Easter  corsets,'  it  would  be 
hard  to  convince  him  that  Easter  wu 
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not  as  secular  and  frivolous  a  date  as 
April  Fool's  Day. 

Christmas  has  been  even  more  thor- 
oughly commercialized  and  desecrated, 
the  better  to  fill  money-bags  that  are 
already  blunting  open.  Unfortunately, 
the  money-bags  have  as  their  firmest 
allies  the  well-meaning  folk  who  in- 
dulge in  orgies  of  sentiment  over  what 
they  sobbingly  speak  of  as  the  *  Christ^ 
mas  spirit.'  The  scoffers  who  go  on 
about  sun-myths  and  Druid  ceremonies 
and  such-like  entertainments  will  never 
hurt  the  spirit  of  Christmas;  it  is  so 
human  a  quality  that,  like  the  rest  of 
us,  it  can  be  hurt  only  by  its  friends. 
They  who  bring  the  Christmas  spirit 
into  disrepute  are  those  admirable  mon- 
sters of  forethought  who  start  during 
the  January  sales  laying  in  the  stock  of 
their  nefarious  trade;  who  during  De- 
cember fill  the  house  with  reamsof  white 
tissu&-paper  and  miles  of  red  ribbon; 
who  positively  exude  Christmas  stick- 
ers and  seals  and  tags  and  labels;  who 
*  remember'  everyone  with  at  least  a 
Christmas  card;  and  whose  deepest 
humiliation  it  is  to  be  remembered  by 
someone  they  had  themselves  forgotten. 
Their  preparations  endure  up  to  Christ- 
mas Eve,  their  frenzy  increasing  as  the 
hour  approaches.  Yet,  when  the  long- 
expected  day  dawns  at  last,  does  any- 
one suppose  that  these  virtuous  souls 
can  sit  back  and  enjoy  life?  Far  from 
it!  By  that  time  they  are  completely 
submerged  in  the  return  avalanche;  for, 
to  paraphrase  the  words  of  Scripture, 
to  him  that  giveth  shall  be  given;  so 
the  rest  of  the  month  is  spent  in  writ- 
ing and  receiving  unmeaning  letters  of 
hollow  thanks. 

What  a  horrid  parody  of  what  Christ- 
mas should  be,  might  still  be,  if  the 
admirable  self-restraint  and  self-abne- 
gation and  sense  of  humor  of  my  New 
Year's  friend  were  more  widely  followed ! 
I  can  see  my  New  Year's  friend  in  my 
mind's  eye;  not  her  features,  —  they 


are  unfortunately  rather  vague  and  un- 
defined, —  but  her  delightfully  whimsi- 
cal and  kindly  expression,  her  look  of 
gentle  seriousness  breaking  into  a  deli- 
cious twinkle.  She  is  generous,  sensitive, 
reserved,  humorous,  and  romantic,  and 
it  shows  in  her  face.  Though  I  know 
her  so  well,  I  fear  that,  in  a  court  of  law, 
this  description  of  her  would  not  be 
admitted  as  evidence.  To  tell  the  truth, 
all  I  actually  know  of  my  New  Year's 
friend  is  that  for  the  past  four  years  I 
have  received  on  that  propitious  date, 
either  by  an  unknown  messenger  or  by 
the  minions  of  the  late  Mr.  Burleson, 
a  New  Year's  card  accompanying  a 
golden  eagle  or  its  paper  equivalent,  to- 
gether with  an  admonition  that  it  is  to 
be  spent  solely  on  myself.  The  envelope 
is  addressed  in  an  ujifamiliar  hand  and 
bears  no  stationer's  stamp,  nor  is  there 
any  other  clue  to  follow  up.  I  spend  the 
enclosure  religiously  on  some  useless  and 
beguiling  article,  which  I  should  other- 
wise never  think  of  indulging  in. 

No  other  present  has  ever  afforded 
me  the  pleasure,  amusement,  and  inter- 
est of  this  anonymous  gift;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  giver  gets  almost  as 
much  fun  out  of  it  as  I  do.  She  cannot 
fail  to  do  so;  for,  though  her  gift  does 
not  coincide  with  Christmas,  she  has 
the  real  Christmas  spirit,  giving  with  no 
possibility  of  thanks,  no  hope  of  return. 
I  am  glad  at  last  to  be  able  to  tell  her 
fi  little  of  the  pleasure  she  has  given  me. 
Luckily  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  will 
see  this,  for  a  person  of  her  unusual 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  must  be  a 
confirmed  reader  of  the  AilatUicl 

Now,  having  won  the  war,  and  made 
the  world  safe  for  democracy  and  the 
cider-mill  and  imsafe  for  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  purchaser  of  wood- 
alcohol,  why  cannot  we  turn  to  with  a 
will  and  save  Christmas  for  our  de- 
scendants by  following  the  methods  of 
my  New  Year's  friend?  Our  gifts  need 
not  take  the  form  of  hard  cash,  and 
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some  of  them  might  even  be  given  at 
Christmas;  but  at  least  let  them  be 
anonymous  and  appropriate,  let  none 
be  given  to  get  rid  of  an  obligation,  or, 
still  worse,  of  a  last  year's  white  ele- 
phant. We  should  give  and  receive  few- 
er presents,  but  they  would  come  ra- 
diant with  the  sheer  joy  of  giving.  We 
should  be  spared  the  agony  of  writ- 
ing mendacious  notes  of  thanks,  and 
the  horrible  and  demoralizing  phrase, 
'Suitable  for  Christmas  gifts,'  would 
disappear  forever  from  the  advertising 
colunms  of  the  daily  press. 

It  is  high  time  we  remembered  that 
the  Christmas  spirit  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  gains  of  profiteers  or 
with  crowded  shops  and  overworked 
saleswomen;  still  less  with  the  giving 
of  perfunctory  and  awkward  thanks  for 
perfunctory  and  undesired '  remembran- 
ces.' It  should  be  as  free  as  air,  as  spon- 
taneous as  a  child's  smile;  and  the  gifts 
it  inspires  should  be  as  anonymous  as 
the  other  good  things  of  life. 

While  we  are  about  it,  we  might 
also  rescue  Easter  from  the  clutches  of 
the  milliner,  florist,  and  stationer,  the 
Fourth  of  July  from  the  exploitation  of 
the  gunpowder  and  fireworks  manu- 
facturer. These  may  seem  very  minor 
reforms,  but  a  moment's  reflection  will 
show  us  that  the  commercialization  of 
our  pleasures  and  social  instincts  is  one 
of  the  dangers  of  the  world  to-day,  and 
that  the  reaction  to  this  dimly  perceived 
peril  was  a  strong  factor  in  the  passing 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  Let  us 
leave  the  Constitution  alone  in  future, 
and  reform  ourselves.  It  can  be  done:  my 
New  Year's  friend  has  shown  the  way. 


WINTER  MORNING 

In  winter-time  we  go  to  school; 
And  every  day  the  motor-bus 
Stops  at  the  gate,  and  waits  for  us. 
All  full  of  children  that  we  know. 
Sitting  inside,  row  after  row. 

It  stops  and  gets  them,  one  by  one. 
And  brings  them  home  when  school  b 
done. 

Then  there  is  ice  upon  the  pool 
Where  lilies  grow.  The  leafless  trees 
Stand  shivering  in  the  winter  breeze. 
Except  where  here  and  there  is  seen 
A  cheerful,  warm-clad  evergreen. 

There 's  one  I  always  like  to  see. 

It  stands  alone  upon  a  hill 

Just  like  some  giant's  Christmas  tree. 

I'd  like  to  see  the  giant  fill 

It  full  of  giant  toys  and  light 

Big  candles  on  it  Christmas  night. 

But  when  the  world  is  deep  in  snow 
That  sparkles  coldly  in  the  sun. 
And  motor-buses  cannot  run; 
They  send  a  pung  with  runners  wide 
And  two  long  seats  for  us  inside. 

That  is  the  way  I  like  to  go. 
The  horses  prance,  and  ting-a-ling 
The  bells  upon  their  harness  ring. 
The  driver  cracks  his  whip,  and  blows 
Steam,  like  a  dragon,  through  his  nose. 

The  birds  look  lonely  as  they  fly 
Across  the  solemn  winter  sky. 
I  wish  they  were  just  half  as  gay 
As  happy  children  in  a  sleigh. 
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A.  Chstton-Brock,  critic  of  art  and  lover  of 
gardens,  has  at  the  Atlantic's  request  con- 
tributed a  number  of  papers  on  modem 
dangers  and  difficulties,  varied  in  their  sub- 
ject, but  alike  in  ascribing  to  religion  the 
real  hope  of  the  f  utiu%.  The  secret  which 
brought  her  consolation  at  a  time  of  an- 
guish many  years  ago,  and  which  has  ever 
since  been  the  constant  companion  of  her 
thoughts.  Mis.  Albion  Fellows  Bacon  now 
feels  it  right  to  share  with  others.  The  rec- 
ord is,  of  course,  faithful  to  the  last  detail. 
The  writer  of  *  Shell-Shocked  —  and  After,' 
for  manifest  reasons,  prefers  to  remain  un- 
known. After  many  actual  pilgrimages  to 
the  Orient,  L.  Adams  Beck  now  makes  an 
imaginary  one  into  the  heart  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  of  other  days. 

*  *  * 

Margaret  Widdemer  is  a  well-known  poet 
of  the  younger  generation.  Anne  C.E.Allin- 
son,  author  of  'Roads  from  Rome'  and 
(with  her  husband)  'Greek  Lands  and  Let- 
ters,' was  formeriy  dean  of  the  Women's 
College  in  Brown  University.  From  her 
girlhood  experiences  upon  her  father's 
Southern  plantation,  Eleanor  C.  Gibbs  re- 
calls these  memories  of  old-time  slaves. 
Her  forebears  were  kinsmen  of  another  Vir- 
ginia planter,  George  Washington.  Bert- 
rand  Russelly  long  famous  as  a  mathemati- 
cian and  philosopher,  is  a  grandson  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  eminent  British  states- 
man. Mr.  Russell  has  just  returned  to  Lon- 
don from  a  winter's  stay  in  China,  where  he 
has  been  teaching  at  the  Government  Uni- 
versity in  Peking. 

*  *  * 

This  mterpretative  reading  of  Shake- 
speare's letters  brings  Miss  EUen  Teixy  back 
for  one  more  curtain  call.  It  is  characteristic 
of  her  discrimination  to  find  in  the  Shake- 
spearean field  a  topic  quite  unworn.  During 
the  war  Arthur  Pound  edited  a  confidential 
weekly  bulletin  of  trade  and  oonunodity  in- 
formation, issued  by  the  Chief  Cable  Censor, 
U.S.N.,  for  the  guidance  of  American  naval 
censors  in  handling  business  cable  and  radio 
messages.  Traces  of  this  training  in  interna- 
tional trade-practices  are  evident  now  and 


then  in  the  'Iron  Man'  papers.   Margaret 
Wilson  Lees  is  a  Canadian  essayist 
*  *  * 

We  wonder  how  many  readers  will  re- 
member Agnes  Repplier's  first  two  contri- 
butions to  the  Atlantic,  on  'Children,  Past 
and  Present,'  and '  On  the  Benefits  of  Super- 
stition.' They  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
long  and  delightful  series,  different  in  qual- 
ity and  kind  from  anything  else  America 
has  to  show.  Christopher  Morleji  whose 
'Bowling  Green'  is  the  sportive  element  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  advocates 
newspaper  work  because  it  'keeps  one  in 
such  a  ferment  of  annoyance,  haste,  inter- 
ruption, and  misery,  that,  occasionally,  one 
gets  jolted  far  enough  from  the  normal  to 
commit  something  worth  while.'  William 
Beebe's  new  book, 'Edge  of  the  Jungle,' is  re- 
viewed in  this  month's  Atlantic.  Harrison 
Collins,  at  present  a  member  of  the  faculty 
in  one  of  the  Imperial  Normal  Colleges  in  Ja- 
pan, bases  his  story  on  an  actual  experience 
with  Japanese  goldfish  and  fishermen. 

*  *  * 

Sir  Arthtir  H.  PoUen  is,  perhaps,  the  best- 
known  naval  critic  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Our  attention  was  originally  called  to  Sisley 
Huddleston  through  the  warm  reconunen- 
dation  of  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett.  Throughout 
the  Paris  Conference,  his  journalistic  work 
seemed  to  us  of  the  highest  importance. 
Since  then  Atlantic  readers  have  had  oppor- 
tunities to  judge  it  through  a  number  of  ar- 
ticles which,  once  read,  are  not  easily  for- 
gotten. Jean  Sokoloff,  the  Scotch  widow  of 
a  Russian  officer,  after  her  recent  escape 
from  Petrograd,  made  a  flying  visit  to 
American  cousins,  and  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Glasgow.  Walter  L.  Ballon  is 
the  associate  ^tor  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Coal  Industry. 

*  *  * 

At  Mr.  Poimd's  request,  we  are  ^ad  to 
publish  the  f dlowing  admowledgment. 

Dkar  Atlantic,  — 

The  receipt  of  the  Octoher  number,  oontaining 
the  first  of  my  articles  on  'The  Iron  Man,*  brought 
forcibly  to  my  mind  the  absorption  wiUi  whidh  I 
must  have  been  vacationing  when  you  wrote  me 
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in  Auffust  of  your  decision  to  run  the '  Education  * 
and  'Intemational  Politics'  articles  ahead  of  the 
'War.'  Otherwise,  I  am  sure  I  diould  not  have 
failed,  at  the  outset,  to  acknowledge  gratefully 
my  indebtedness  to  an  unusual  man  for  valuable 
material. 

Mutual  friends,  knowing  my  absorption  in  in- 
dustrial proUems,  brought  me  into  touch  a  year 
ago  with  Ernest  F.  Lloyd  of  Ann  Arbor,  Bfichi- 
gan.  After  some  thirty  years  as  a  manufacturer 
of  gas-making  machinery,  and  as  a  public-utility 
operator  supplying  gas  to  several  towns,  Mr. 
Uoyd  had  acquired,  as  he  says  philosophically, 
'sufficient  wondly  credit  to  forego  business  with 
decency  untainted  bv  affluence.'  He  took  up  his 
residence  at  Ann  Arbor,  entering  the  University 
of  Michisan  as  a  special  student  in  economics. 
Thereby  he  revorsed  the  usual  educational  pro> 
cess,  and  was  able  to  check  theory  by  practice, 
and  vice  versa.  Starting  from  the  firm  base  of 
experience,  he  studied  acutely  the  problems  of 
capital  and  labor,  especially  those  underlying 
economic  principles  affecting  the  organization  m 
employers  and  wa^workers,  their  bargaining 
powers  and  limitations  of  reward,  the  historical 
development  of  these  relations,  the  influences  of 
modem  madiinery  thereon,  and  the  status  of  the 
corporation  as  the  modem  industrial  emplover. 
Th^  researches  ultimately  may  be  published  for 
textbook  use  in  colleges;  some  have  already  ap- 
peared in  academic  journals. 

MeanwhUe  Mr.  Lloyd  kindly  gave  me  free  use 
of  his  manuscripts,  and  I  have  based  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  cSt  'The  Iron  Man'  largdy  upon 
them.  On  the  political,  psychological,  bblogjcal, 
and  educational  aspects  of  the  case,  m^  friend 
win  admit  no  more  than  a  friendly  mterest, 
though  his  keen  Criticism  has  been  invaluable 
even  there.  However,  in  his  special  field  our  ar- 
ticles are  really  coUaborations,  in  which  my  ob- 
servations in  the  field  have  been  tested  in  the 
Lloyd  cradble  before  being  passed  on  to  the  pub- 
lic via  the  Ailaniie,    Sinooely  yours, 

Abthub  Pound. 

0     0     0 

Mrs.  Cannon's  (rank  expression  ol  mis- 
giving regarding  the  organization  of  pres- 
ent-clay charity  has  been  seriously  debated 
all  over  the  United  States.  The  Associated 
Charities  of  several  cities  have  made  it  the 
subject  of  discussion  at  stated  meetings; 
and  letters  from  charitable  workers,  both 
in  support  and  in  attack,  have  poured  in  on 
us.  We  are  sorry  to  find  room  for  (mly  a  few. 

DsAB  Atlantic,  — 

Mrs.  Cannon's  article  contains  many  wise  and 
helpful  suggestions,  but  contains  also  a  pretty 
serious  imuctment  against  the  philanthroph^  oi 
the  past  thirty  years.  The  author  characterises 
it  as  short-sighted  and  unintelligent,  rductant  to 
coHptnte,  and  apt  to  be  too  superficial  and  self- 
irii  to  sedc  the  rnl  good  of  the  community,  when 
that  implies  self-effacement. 

He  ?roukL  be  a  bold  man  who  should  affirm 


that  there  are  no  so-called  philanthropists  whose 
work  is  open  to  these  charges,  but  are  they  the 
representative  men  and  women  of  this  adling? 
If  you  have  charges  to  make  against  the  medical 
profession,  for  instance,  you  would  not  sdect  the 
t^Tos,  the  quacks,  or  the  practitioners  before  the 
Ume  of  Lister,  to  illustrate  your  point.  A  iwofes- 
sion  has  a  right  to  be  judged  by  its  best  —  its 
great  men  and  the  humble  out  earnest  followers 
who  are  striving  to  live  up  to  their  ideals. 

The  phUanthrophy  of  the  last  thirty  years 
means  Jane  Addams,  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell, 
and  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  are 
spending  their  lives,  like  them,  in  the  struggle  to 
bring  scientific  methods  and  the  profoundest 
teachings  of  modem  ^lilosophy  into  the  study  of 
himian  betterment.  To  private  philanthropy  we 
owe  to-day  most  of  the  public  work  in  that  direc- 
tion. Evening  schools,  vacation  schools,  super- 
vised play,  the  fight  against  tuberculosis  —  all 
these  movements  sjid  maziy  others  were  tried  oat 
in  philanthropic  laboratories,  and  handed  over  to 
the  dty  or  state  after  their  value  and  practicabil- 
ity had  been  proved.  Surely  'tenderness  and 
pity'  are  not  incompatible  with  'reasoning  intel- 
ligence '  I    Sincerely  yours, 

HxuEN  Cabot  Almt. 

Dbab  Atlantic,  — 

Please  permit  one  of  your  readers  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  *  Philanthropic  Doubts,'  the  leading  ar- 
ticle in  your  September  number.  NaturaDy,  as 
the  work  of  an  accomphshed  thinker  and  writer, 
it  is  delightful  reading;  probably  no  less  delight- 
ful that  one  finds,  instead  of  'doubts,^  a  confi- 
dent argument  in  support  of  quite  definite  views. 
This,  perhaps,  opens  the  way  to  an  expression  of 
some  aoubts  touching  those  views.    Forenmple: 

1.  How  will  this  strike  the  philanthropists? 

2.  Are  reformed  philanthropists  the  key  to  im- 
proved government  and  the  ideal  social  condition? 

3.  Assuming  that,  when  shown  the  error  of 
their  ways,  they  wOl  refrain  from  further  con- 
tributions and  aid  to  charitable  undertakings, 
will  the  philanthropists  pour  their  charity  funds 
into  the  coffers  of  the  State,  and  devote  to  the 
State  their  enei^pes  hitherto  given  to  phiUn- 
thropic  undertakings? 

4.  How  does  it  stand  with  sound  principles  of 
government  to  attempt  to  make  of  the  State  — 
the  community  in  its  corporate,  governmental 
capacity  —  a  universal  providence?  N.B.  Russia 
under  Bolshevism. 

6.  Can  there  be  an  ideal  social  condition  with* 
out  ideal  human  beings? 

6.  Does  democratic  government  seem  to  be  in  a 
fair  way  to  become  the  perfect,  final  form  of  gov- 
eminent,  and  a  hopeful  agency  for  bringing  the 
millennium?  RtrrHERFOBO  H.  FlJLTr. 

Dbab  Atlantic,  — 

Social  workers  have  no  ouarrd  with  the  person 
who  wishes  to  lift  himself  dv  his  bootstraps  and 
who  refuses  a  friendly  boost  hy  the  philanthropist. 
Sudi  pec^le  rarely  sit  in  a  Charity  office,  and  if 
they  do,  their  visit  is  onlv  an  occasional  odol 
Social  workers  merely  supply  the  knowledge  and 
incentive  for  self-fulfillment  to  those  people  who^ 
throu^  poverty,  have  grown  ttohd*  hu|jila«^ 
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and  indifferent.  Rarely  is  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  man  in  order  to  make  him  docile  to 
the  wishes  or  caprice  of  the  philanthropist. 
Health  decisions  are  practically  the  only  ones 
ever  forced,  and  these,  for  the  most  part,  only 
when  the  welfare  of  a  diild  is  at  stake.  As  to  the 
philanthropist's  influence  upon  the  people  with 
whom  he  deals,  that  is  impossible  to  measure. 
Periiaps,  as  Mrs.  Cannon  says,  the  majority  ol 
our  dients  *act  iq>on  our  advice  if  th^  must, 
they  disregard  it  tf  they  can,  but  they  preserve 
untouched  the  inner  citadel  of  their  personality.* 
This,  however,  is  no  indictment  agamst  theplul- 
anthropist,  but  against  human  nature.  God  for^ 
bid  that  any  of  us  should  fling  wide  to  all  comen 
the  inner  gates  of  our  personality! 
Yours  sincercJy, 

Flobencb  Stis. 

DsAR  Atlantic,  — 

PeriiaoB  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  a  word 
for  the  Settlements,  wnich  are  induaed  in  the  al- 
leged 'perfect  or^  of  charitable  activity'  in 
which  philanthropists  are  said  to  have  indulged 
for  the  past  thirty  years.  The  Settlements  have 
consistently  endeavored  to  avoid  the  dangers  of 
philanthropic  work  against  which  the  author 
ri^tly  invei^.  From  the  very  first  they  have 
tried  to  become  an  integral  part  of  their  neigh- 
borhood. An  attitude  of  condescension  is  as  ab- 
horrent to  them  as  to  Mrs.  Cannon.  A  cardinal 
principle  of  settlement  work  has  been  to  seek  the 
coOpeiation  of  their  neighbors  in  improving  local 
conditions.  Their  aim,  as  it  was  put  long  ago,  I 
believe  by  Jane  Addams,  has  been  to  work  uith 
and  not  for  people.  I  thmk  it  can  safely  be  said 
that  they  are  not  hampered  by  the  'philanthro- 
pists' first  handicap '  —  that  of  making  their '  hu- 
nian  contacts  on  the  basis  of  infirmities,  poverty, 
ignorance,  sin,  never  on  the  basis  of  any  mutual 
interest  or  responsibility.'  It  is  precisely  on  the 
basis  of  mutuid  interest  and  responsibility  that 
they  seek  to  make  their  contacts  wiib.  their  neigh- 
bors. Again,  the  Settlements  have  aU  along  been 
trying  to  pass  over  to  the  tax-payers  su<^of  their 
experiments  in  the  promotion  of  social  welfare  as 
have  proved  of  permanent  value.  Mrs.  Cannon 
concedes  that  certain  'social  pioneers'  have  done 
essential  work,  and  that,  'in  so  far  as  charitable 
societies  catch  the  spirit  of  these  adventures  and 
hold  the  idea]  of  theirownlaboraspioneering,  they 
do  a  vital  work,  and  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
win  be  essential  to  social  progress.'  Without,  I 
trust,  assuming  too  much.  Settlement  residents 
may  take  heart  from  this  admission,  for  they  have 
thought  (modestly,  I  hope)  that  sudi  pioneering 
was  an  important  part  of  their  work,  and  they  be- 
lieve that  the  time  is  not  yet  come  for  them  to  shut 
up  shop.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  modem  social  work- 
ers, liloe  the  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
are  really  intent  upon  putting  themsdves  out  of 
business,  but,  like  the  doctors  again,  they  have 
not  yet  achieved  this  desirable  end.  Let  us  not 
nedect  the  extension  and  improvement  of  public- 
wdfare  agencies,  while,  for  the  present  at  least, 
we  maintain  such  private  philanthropies  as  are 
serving  the  community.   Very  truly  yours, 

Gatlord  S.  Whtte. 


Oh,  the  crimes  oi  the  Intellect! 

Dbab  Atlantic,  — 

The  popularity  of  the  iltfan^  with  wide-rang- 
ing peoples  was  demonstrated  recently,  when  our 
house  was  entered  in  the  ni|^t-time,  and,  alonx 
with  food-stuffs,  safety-rasor,  flash-lijB^t,  and 
sundry  kitdien  vessels,  the  August  and  Septem- 
ber iltfanfftct  were  taken,  with  a  reatUng^fast, 
Respectfully  yours»  Henbt  A.  Blakb. 
*  *  * 

Our  readers  seem  to  think,  since  there  is  a 
woman  in  the  case,  that  twelve  hmidred,  and 
not  twelve,  is  the  requisite  number  for  a 
jury.  From  the  full  panel  we  have  sdected 
one  for  the  body  of  the  magazine,  and  here 
is  another  for  the  Column. 

Deab  Atlantic,  — 

Your  story '  The  Jury '  intrigues  me.  It  recalls  by 
its  unannounced  vercuct  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger  f 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of 
the  plea.  There  is  no  prosecution  and  there  is  not 
a  suflsestion  of  a  defense.  It  is  not  quite  a  peti- 
tion tor  pardon  with  restoration  of  civil  rights. 
The  guUty  person  —  I  beg  her  pardon,  the  hero- 
ine—  is  not  a  petitioner  of  any  sort;  only,  as 
always,  a  recipient  of  unrequitedfavors.  Hie  ques- 
tion seems  to  be:  shall  other  benefactors  rush  in 
to  fiU  a  temporary  vacancy,  her  late  'protector' 
having  been  removed  by  death? 

The  principal  speaker's  status  is  not  quite 
dear.  Is  it  that  of  tne  amicus  curia  of  the  civu,  or 
of  the  advocatue  diaboli  of  the  ecclesiastical  court, 
or  just  'your  orator'  of  the  old  court  of  e^quity? 
She  herself  is,  however,  sufficiently  convincing. 
And  how  admirable  are  her  accessories!  The  first 
cigarette  that  she  lights  seems  to  dispel  aU  illu- 
sions as  to  old-f ashioMd  sodal  convenUons.  The 
second  seems  to  svmbolise  the  weakened  will- 
power that  over-indulgence  produces.  And  then 
the  bridge  table!  It  seems  symbolic  of  the  enntd 
of  the  unoccupied  time  ol  the  'idle  rich.* 

Surely  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  ver- 
dict One  seems  to  hear  the  unanimous  cry;  'Tell 
Violet  Osborne  to  return.  The  seventh  com- 
mandment is  out  of  date.  No  one  can  expect  a 
rich  woman  to  care  for  her  children.  We  take  no 
stock  in  this  talk  about  "much  being  required 
from  those  to  whom  much  has  been  given. ' ' 

But  mi^t  not  the  whole  company  be  persua- 
ded to  jom  Violet  Osborne  'abroad,'  and  make 
room  h^  for  a  few  more  who  want  to  vindicate 
for  America  a  moral  supremacv  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  a  worid  wrecked  by  selfishness  and  self- 
indulgence?    Very  truly  yours, 

Etheiaxbt  D.  Wabtield. 


The  clergy  of  the  dd  schod  kept  their 
sermons  in  banels.  But  now  —  ? 

Dbar  Atlantic,  — 

You  are  always  ^ad,  I  know,  to  hear  how  use- 
ful you  are.  Even  vour  wrappers  are  of  use  —  for 
sermon-oovers.  I  m  sure  the  sermons  acquire  a 
literary  quality  they  might  not  otherwise  possess. 
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Practical,  too;  for  each  manuscript  bears  my 
name  and  address;  you  can  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  that  One,  which  I  had  left  by  mis- 
take in  a  strange  pulpit,  I  had  returned  to  me  the 
other  day  by  mau.     Sincerely  yours, 

A.  D.  SWIVELT. 

«  «  « 

In  the  September  number  of  the  AUanHCf 
Mr.  Newton,  discussing  his  ddightful  Old 
Lady,  London,  made  something  of  a  whip- 
ping-post of  old  Thomas  Carlyle.  The  ed- 
itor, who  has  loved  the  cantankerousness  of 
Teuifelsdr()ch  for  forty  years,  gladly  prints 
this  letter  from  an  indignant  disciple. 

Deab  Atlantic,  — 

In  the  S«>tember  AUantie  the  author  of  the 
Amenities  cf  BooM)6Uecting  slipped  from  ameni- 
ties in  interrupting  his  tale  of  love  for  *My  Old 
Lady,  London'  to  express  some  misinformation 
about  Carlyle. 

Our  amenitor  was  treading  in  Carlyle's  foot- 
steps in  searching  out  the  Gough  Square  house: 
and  if  he  proceeds,  he  may  find  other  points  of 
agreement.  His  specific  charge  is  this:  Cariyle! 
who  never  had  a  good  or  kindly  word  to  say  of 
any  man  or  thing.  Carlyle  has  lain  in  his  grave 
for  forty  vears.  When  Johnson  had  lain  in  his 
grave  for  forty-seven  years,  Carlyle  wrote  of  him: 
'Johnson  does  not  whine  over  lus  existence,  but 
manfuUy  makes  the  most  and  best  of  it.  ...  He 
is  animated  bv  the  spirit  of  the  true  iDorkman^ 
resolute  to  do  his  work  well;  and  he  doe$  his  work 
well;  all  his  work,  that  of  writing,  that  of  living. 
.  .  .  Loving  friends  are  there!  Listeners,  even 
Answerers:  the  fruit  of  his  long  labors  lies  round 
him  in  fair  legible  writings,  of  PhUosophy,  Elo- 
quence, Morality,  Philology:  some  excellent,  all 
worthy  and  genuine  Works:  for  which  too,  a 
deep,  earnest  murmur  of  thanks  reaches  him 
from  all  ends  of  his  Fatherland.  Nay,  there  are 
works  of  Goodness,  of  undying  Mercy,  which 
even  he  has  possessed  the  power  to  do:  '*What  I 

gave  I  have;  what  I  spent  I  had!'*  .  .  .  How  to 
old  firm  to  the  last  the  fraj^ents  of  old  Belief, 
and  with  earnest  eye  still  discern  some  glimpses 
of  a  true  path,  and  go  forward  thereon,  *'m  a 
world  where  there  is  much  to  be  done  and  little 
to  be  known"!  This  is  what  Samuel  Johnson,  by 
act  and  word,  taught  his  Nation;  what  his  Nation 
received  and  learned  of  him,  more  than  of  any  oth- 
er. ...  If  England  has  escaped  the  blood-bath 
of  a  French  Revolution,  and  may  yet,  in  virtue  of 
this  dday  and  of  the  experience  it  has  given, 
work  out  her  deliverance  calmly  into  a  new  Era, 
let  Samuel  Johnson,  beyond  all  contemporary  or 
succeeding  men,  have  the  praise  of  it.  .  .  .  Since 
the  time  of  John  Milton,  no  braver  heart  had 
beat  in  anv  English  bosom  than  Samuel  Johnson 
now  bore. 

Better  or  kindlier  words  concerning  Sam  John- 
son it  wiU  tax  the  AmeniHee  of  Book-XHoUecHng  to 
discover. 

But  chough.  Good  and  kindly  words;  great, 
affectionate  thoughts  Carlyle  had  for  Scott,  for 
Sterling,  for  Irving,  for  Elliott,  the  Corn-Law 


Rhymer,  for  Allan  Cunningham,  for  Dickens,  for 
Tennyson,  for  Emerson,  and  had  their  sincere 
and  Listing  love  —  contemporaries  all;  and  the 
list  might  be  extended  ind^itely. 

Merbitt  Stabr. 


Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall.  The 
poems  penned  in  wet  weather  have  not  infre- 
quently a  certain  melancholy  i^peal. 

Dear  Atlantic,  — 

I  submit  herewith  an  *I1  Penseroso'  for  that 
'L*  Allegro'  entitled  *  Joy'  in  the  October  number 
of  your  revered  publication.  Shall  we  call  it 

SADNESS 

When  I  am  sad 
There  seems  to  be 
A  biff  Dreadnaught 
Inside  of  me. 

It  sags,  and  drags 
Down  to  my  feet; 
And  vet  I  lose 
No  chance  to  eat. 

From  my  sub-con- 
Sdous  mind  doth  come 
(Down  in  my  ep- 
I-gas-tri-um) 

A 'What  care  I, 
Though  there  should  be 
Aflfetoivfoe 
Inside  of  me? 

For  may  I  not 
Of  such  a  toy 
At  once  disarm. 
And  so  find  joy? 

Very  t'-ily  yours, 

Kate  E.  Parker. 


We  always  did  like  a  pessimist.  He  has  a 
way  of  looking  the  world  right  in  the  eye.  But 
the  editor's  family  is  too  considerable  to  ad- 
mit of  his  accepting  the  following  proposaL 

Dear  Atlantic,  — 

Am  wondering  whether  you  will  be  intoested 
in  a  SOOO-word  article  on  *  Must  Human  Propa- 
gation Continue?'  In  a  thorough  discussion  of 
the  subject  I  suggest  the  thou^t  that  the  nu- 
merous troubles  m  the  world  will  cease,  and  its 
great  problems  be  solved,  only  by  a  cessation  of 
multiplication,  sorrow  and  death  be  at  an  end, 
and  tne  earth  itself  be  better  off  without  human 
beings.    Very  truly  yours, . 

The  same  mail  brings  us  a  contribution 
entitled  'The  Horrors  of  Matrimony';  but 
that  —  as  we  might  have  guessed,  even  if 
the  note-paper  had  not  told  us  so  —  is  by  a 
member  of  the  League  for  the  Preservation 
of  WUd  Life. 
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If  in  all  the  world  there  had  never  been  a 
printed  page  about  Christmas,  where,  forsooth, 
would  Christmas  be  to-day?  Not  inscribed,  for 
one  thing,  on  all  the  calendars  of  Christendom  as 
the  25th  of  December,  nor  written  down,  for  an- 
other, in  whole  libraries  of  books,  as  the  imiver- 
sal  festival  of  affection,  of  thoughts  and  words  of 
kindness  translated  into  deeds  of  kindness. 

Christmas  and  books  are  thus,  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  inseparable,  and  books  have  come 
to  stand,  with  toys  for  the  youngest  and  flowers 
for  certain  older  friends,  as  the  most  natural 
medium  for  the  expression  of  Christmas  feeling. 
Tlierefore  it  b  almost  impossible,  in  this  month 
of  the  year,  to  talk  of  shop  without  drifting  into 
the  realm  of  sentiment. 

It  is  frankly  shop  to  say  that,  as  Christmas  ap- 
proached, we  found  our  supply  of  the  facsimile 
reprint  of  the  first  edition  of  Dickens's  Ckriitnuu 
Carol  so  nearly  exhausted  that  we  have  made  a 
second  printing  of  this  Christmas  book  par  excd- 
lence.  The  American  counterpart  of  the  En^ish 
classic  of  Christmas  is  Clement  C.  Moore's 
A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas,  this  year,  for  the  first 
time,  included  ii^  our  list  of  Christmas  publica- 
tions. There  has  been  no  attempt  to  reproduce 
the  typography  of  the  poem  as  it  originally  ap- 
peared; but  Mr.  Bruce  Rogers  has  clothed  the 
little  book  in  a  dress  of  type  and  binding  that  im- 
parts a  true  'period'  flavor,  and,  more  than  that, 
has  taken  the  text,  which  has  suffered  various 
transmutations  in  its  many  reprintings,  literally 
from  the  original  (1837)  edition.  Whether  you 
want  to  put  your  undiluted  Christmas  sentiment 
into  an  En^^ish  or  an  American  form,  here  are 
the  classics  by  which  either  inclination  may  be 

gratified. 

•  *  * 

Puritanism  was  a  pretty  poor  friend  to  Christ* 
mas,  yet,  according  to  Professor  Palmer,  in  his 
artide  on  'The  Piu*itan  Home*  in  the  November 
AUatiHCf  'it  set  great  store  on  intellectual  vigor 
and  filled  its  homes  with  books.'  That  is  certain- 
ly to  be  counted  to  the  credit  of  the  Puritans,  and 
we  may  now  indulge  a  little  pity  for  them  be- 
cause there  were  no  Christmas  books  to  swell 
their  libraries.  In  Miss  Frances  Lester  Warner's 
Atlantic  pamphlet.  Merry  Christmas  from  Boston, 
there  is  a  livdy  reminder  of  the  Puritan  temper 
toward  Christmas,  drawn  from  that  thesaurus  of 
Puritanism,  the  diary  of  Judge  Samuel  Sewell. 
Hie  judge  had  a  Church  of  England  neighbor,  one 
General  Nicholson,  who  went  to  church  on 
Christmas  Day,  a  Saturday,  and  on  the  Sunday 
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that  followed  'was  this  Lord's  Day  Rummaging 
and  Chittering  with  Wheelbarrows  etc.  to  get 
aboard  at  Long  Wharf,  and  Firing  Guns  and  Set- 
ting Sail.'  We  are  no  advocates  of  Rummaging 
and  Chittering  on  the  Lord's  Day  ourselves,  but 
the  genend  who  kept  Christmas  rather  appeab  to 
us,  and  we  believe  he  would  have  liked  the  pam- 
phlet in  which  he  is  brought  to  light  again,  and 
especially  Mr.  Maurice  Day's  sketch  of  him  —  is 
he  Chittering  or  Rummaging,  or  both,  at  the  mo- 
ment on  which  the  artist  has  seized? 

Since  Mr.  Day  made  his  characteristic  draw- 
ings for  Miss  Warner's  Merry  Christmas,  by  the 
way,  a  Committee  of  Awards,  appointed  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts,  has  awarded 
him  a  first  prize  of  $1000  in  a  competition  for 
cover-designs.  Mr.  Day's  drawings  for  our  little 
pamphlet  are  no  better  than  they  were  before 
this  honor  was  bestowed  upon  him;  but  the 
award  constitutes  a  sort  of  imprimatur,  in  whk:h 
we  cannot  help  taking  pleasure. 


It  is,  indeed,  always  an  agreeable  pursuit  to  re- 
cord the  honors  that  befall  our  friends.  One  of 
the  most  notable  of  these  has  been  the  recent 
award  of  the  'George  Robert  White  Medal  of 
Honor'  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, 'for  eminent  service  in  horticulture,'  to 
Bfrs.  Francis  King,  of  Alma,  Michigan,  the  au-^ 
thor  of  our  recently  published  book.  The  IMe 
Garden,  This  is  the  highest  horticultural  honor  in 
the  United  States,  and  has  been  bestowed  in  the 
past  upon  the  baker's  dozen  of  men  in  America 
and  Europe  whose  names  represent  the  most 
distinguished  work  in  the  field  of  horticulture. 
Professor  Charles  S.  Sargent,  Sir  Harry  James 
Veitch,  and  others.  It  has  never  before  been 
awarded  to  a  woman.  It  places  on  Mrs.  King's 
writing  a  seal  of  authority  which  cannot  often  be 
associated  with  so  much  of  charm  as  she  im- 
parts to  her  work. 

One  reader  of  The  Utile  Oarden,  himself  an 
enli^tened  enthusiast  in  gardening,  writing  from 
Manitoba,  calls  it '  the  most  inspiring  and,  withal, 
the  most  practical  book  on  gardening  I  have  ever 
read ' ;  declaring  further  that '  everyone  who  re»ds 
it  must  become  an  amateur  landscape  architect, 
or  be  immune  to  the  force  of  suggestion  alto- 
gether,' and  that '  The  Little  Garden  should  be  in 
millions  of  ordinary  homes  all  over  America.' 
An  Arkansas  editor,  preaching  the  gospel  of  love- 
liness and  order,  which  are  sadly  Ucking  in  the 
land,  exclaims, '  I  wish  I  could  afford  to  distribute 
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10,000  copies.*  We  share  his  wish,  and  are  hope- 
ful enou^  to  believe  that,  through  a  healthy 
division  of  labor,  it  is  quite  possible  to  achieve 
the  end  this  generous  editor  has  in  view,  and  to 
achieve  it  even  while  the  book  is  celebrating  its 
first  Christmas;  for  it  is  a  book  which  at  least 
10,000  amateur  gardeners  might  profitably  begin 
to  study  and  enjoy  before  the  January  thaw. 


But  there  are  still  other  honors  to  chipnicle. 
The  Mutineers,  by  Mr.  Charles  Boardman 
Hawes,  has  been  chosen  for  printing  in  *  em- 
bossed type'  by  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  Those  who  see  have  discovered  in  Mr. 
Hawe8*8  second  story.  The  Great  Quests  another 
remarkable  addition  to  the  shelf  of  marine  ad- 
venture. In  quite  another  field,  another  writer  on 
our  list,  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick,  author  of  CoUec- 
tor*s  Luck,  has  received  a  gratifying  *  recognition* 
in  her  appointment  as  consulting  editor  of  a  new 
magazine,  AnHques,  which  is  intended  to  provide 
for  Americans  what  the  London  Connoisseur 
gives  to  English  readers.  The  collector  who  has 
not  yet  had  the  luck  to  collect  Collector's  Luck, 
the  young  in  heart  to  whom  Mr.  Hawes*s  books 
are  still  unknown,  should  certainly  not  be  over- 
looked at  this  time. 

*  •  * 

How  many  readers  of  these  pages  are  aware  of 
our  preparedness  to  forward  any  books  on  our 
list  to  any  address  they  may  specify?  A  specif 
card,  with  a  yawning  blank  to  be  filled  with  the 
Christmas  giver's  name,  inscribed  in  our  best 
handwriting,  stands  ready  for  use.  It  is  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  such  things  can  be. 


Then  there  are  the  Atlantic  Christmas  cards 
and  prints.  It  is  about  as  hard  to  describe  these 
to  any  purpose  as  it  is  to  write  intelligible  direc- 
tions for  tying  a  knot  —  and  the  phrasing  of  in- 
structions for  the  production  of  a  clove  hitch  has 
recently  been  pro|k>sed  as  a  crucial  test  of  one*s 
conunand  over  the  English  language.  We  can 
only  ask  our  readers  who  cannot  examine  these 
prints  for  themselves  to  believe  that  our  discre- 
tion in  such  matters  is  matched  by  our  ability  to 
tie  a  dove  hitch  —  and  in  that  we  have  long  been 

proficient. 

•  ♦  * 

Was  it  not  Lowell  who  called  the  more  sumptu- 
ous volumes  on  his  shelves  *  editions  of  looks*? 
A  whole  essay  might  be  written,  especially  at 
Christmas  time,  on  the  relations  between  luxe 
and  looks,  the  intrinsic  and  the  skin-deep,  the 
*good*  and  the  *  cheap.*  The  skeleton  is  easy 
enough  to  articulate.  We  shall  clothe  it  with 
flesh  only  to  the  extent  of  saying  that,  in  our  lim- 
ited edition  of  Bliss  Perry's  Life  and  Letters  of 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  we  feel  that  the  beautiful 


surface  and  the  sound  core  have  a  singl^ 
quality  that  is  far  from  common.    It 
only  tantalizing  to  talk  about  the  limitedj 
of  A  Magnificent  Farce,  for  the  collectors  ] 
spoken  all  the  copies  of  it  long  before  pub 
Large-paper  copies  of  the  Letters   of 
James,  publishe4  a  year  ago  at  the 
with  the  regular  edition,  are  still  availalj 
too,  are  copies  of  the  Scholar  s  Letters  to  < 
Lady,  published  only  in  a  limited  edition,^ 
has  now  been  almost  wholly  absorbed 
knowing  readers  who  do  not  want  to  find  \ 
selves  without  the  single  existing  bogk  ( 
entirely  to  the  unique  personality  of  Prol 
Child  of  Harvard.   As  for  luxe  and  /ooitff«| 
was  never  a  shrewder  discriminator 
them  than  he. 

*  *  * 

We  should  be  doing  ourselves,  and  the  ] 
and  binders  who  have  done  so  well  by  us  1 
the  recent  months  of  tribulation,  a  grave  i 
tice,  if  we  should  give  the  impression, 
talking  about  *  large-paper  editions,*   1 
have  any  misgivings  with  regard  to  the  ap 
ance  of  the '  trade  editions  *  of  our  books  with| 
suits  of  clothing,  and  of  those  others  which 
only  one,  and  that  of  the  homespun  sort, 
ago,  when  the  Letters  of  William  James  t 
the  New  Republic,  conmienting  upon  its  outi 
form  in  the  'regular*  edition,  spoke  of  the  ^ 
slim  volumes  which  are  a  credit  to 
book-making,  and  which  would  have  < 
the  eyes  of  their  fastidious  author.*  This  i 
sion  was  not  produced  by  accident,  and  it  i 
by  accident  that  the  trade  editions  of  Mr. 
ton's  new  book,  A  Magnificent  Farce,  and  ] 
fessor  Perry's  Life  and  Letters  of  Henry  1 
ginson,  are  also  greeted  as  good  examples  < 
book-mak^*s  art.  Mr.  Underwood's  bear  i 
of  Wild  Brother,  Bftrs.  Van  Rensselaer's  . 
Children,  Miss  Turner's  Zodiac  Town  may  i 
be  mentioned  as  typical  products  of  the  cai 
has  gone  into  the  making  of  all  our  new  1 
We  have  always  admired  the  restraint  of  I 
vertiser  who  simply  announces  that  his  wa 
good  wares.  If  we  have  yielded  to  the  i 
temptation  to  *blow  up  the  trumpet  in  1 
moon,*  let  us  do  penance,  and  make  the  1 
nouncement  that  Atlantic  Books  are  Good  1 


All  this  while  we  may  have  seemed  to  be 
ing  rather  far  from  the  Christmas  sent 
with  which  we  began  these  rambling 
With  the  slightest  consciousness  of  tranmti 
drift  back  to  them,  and  venture  to 
hope  that  all   Christmas   stockings 
enough  to  accommodate  Atlantic  books 
well  filled  with  them,  and  that  those 
and  those  who  receive  may  experience  in 
cess  one  of  the  genuine  pleasures  of 
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1^  IS  end  may  have  come  aboard  trans- 
^JL»^  port  or  in  some  front-line  trench 
— in  a  base  hospital  or  a  training  camp  at 
home.  It  matters  not  where  or  how — 
remains  simply  the  fact  that  he  died  for 
his  country. 

Simply  to  mark  in  cold  and  stately  marble  the 
unresponsive  sod  is  not  enough.  The  memory  of 
his  supreme  sacrifice  should  be  a  heritage  for  the 
ages.  It  is  more  fitting,  more  consoling,  far,  to 
give  his  spirit  and  soul  enduring  memorial  where 
congregate  those  he  regretted  so  to  leave. 

What  place  among  the  haunts  of  men  more  fit- 
ting to  erect  such  a  memorial  to  the  departed  than 
witnin  the  sacred  walls  of  the  House  of  God,  where 
spirit  speaks  to  spirit  in  many  an  expressive  and 
symbolic  form  ana  where  the  idleals  and  sacrifices  of 


the  dead  live  on  to  inspire  and  quicken  the  living. 
You  owe  his  memory  such  a  memorial  in  his  or 
your  own  favorite  church.  It  is  never  "too  late" 
for  such  a  tribute.  Perhaps  but  a  simple  hymn- 
board,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  chancel  and  altar 
complete,  a  console  for  the  organ,  the  pews,  a  com- 
munion table,  or  a  baptismal  font. 

Every  piece  has  embodied  in  it  the  genius  of 
our  chief  artist  and  sculptor,  Alois  Lang,  one  of 
the  most  renowned  of  living  wood  sculptors.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  famous  Oberammersau  family  of 
Langs,  whose  art  and  skill  as  wood  carvers  has 
been  traditional  for  centuries. 

To  those  who  desire  to  perpetuate  the  name  and 
memory  of  someone  near  and  dear,  we  offer  the 
service  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Department.  A  re- 
quest will  bring,  without  obligation,  a  beautifully 
illustrated  booklet  and  complete  information. 


ECCLESIASTICAL    DEPARTMENT 


Address  General  Offices 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 

2  East  Jackson  Boulevard 
It  will  assist  us  greatly  if  you  will  give  us  the  name  of  the  church  you  have  irThuhSt.  [C 


BOSTON 
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Waltham  Scientific  Jewel  Bearings 


Neecfle 
Gauge 


The  Jeweled  Bearing  Holes  in  a  Waltham 

Watch  Measure  Only  Six  and  One-Half 

Thousandths  of  a  Centimeter 

SPLIT  a  human  hair  into  two  equal  parts  using  one 
of  these  wee  strands  as  the  size  of  a  diamond  drill  (for 
nothing  but  a  diamond  will  drill  a  diapiond)  to  make  a 
hole  in  a  pure  sapphire  or  ruby  jewel 
Then,  to  perfect  the  bearing  surfux  of  this  hole,  polish 
it  out  with  diamond  dust  until  it  is  the  size  of  a  hair. 
We  have  related  here  one  of  the  tasks  that  Waltham 
accuracy  is  able  to  perform  due  to  machine-made  tools 
and  marvelous  gauges  (such  as  the  gauge  illustrated). 
It  is  owing  to  this  extraordinary  standardization  of  parts 
and  workmanship  that  Waltham  has  produced  the  most 
accurate  small  watch  made  in  the  world. 
The  foreisn-made  watch  lacks  this  standardization.  If 
you  had  the  opportunity  to  compare  under  a  powerful 
magnifyixig  glass  the  material  and  workmanship  in  one 
of  these  nine  Waltham  Watches,  with  the  crude  and 
rough  hand-made  units  in  many  of  the  foreign  watches, 
there  would  never  be  any  question  what  your  choice 
would  be,  at  any  price. 

This  story  is  continued  in  a  heautifid  booklet  in  w4uch  yom 
will  find  a  liberal  watch  education.  Sent  free  upon  request 
to  the  Waltham  ff^atch  Company,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Mahtrs  of  the  famous  IValtham  air  friction  quality  Speedometers  and  Automobile  Time-pieces  used  on  the  world's  Ue^ng  oan 

WALTHAM 

THE  WORLD'S  WATCH  OVER  TIA\B 


This  Special  Waltham,  7V^  Ligne 

^2,000 

(Onyx,  diamonds  and  platinum) 

The  movement  is  smaller  than  a  dime 
in  diameter 


Where  you  see  this  sign  they  sell  IValtham  Watches 
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ffc  Sdyeil0wiiQ)]xls 

t^OL  iUB  included  in  the 

^w^  Goodikli 
Hsd  Price  Reduction 

Among  tires  SiLVERTOWN  is  the  name 
that  instantly  conveys  the  thought  of 
the  highest  known  quality. 

Motor  car  manufadurers  and  dealers 
are  quick  to  emphasize  to  their  pros- 
pers diat  their  cars  are  equipped  with 
Silvertowns-^knoiving  that  neither 
explanation  nor  argument  is  necessary*  * 

The  genuine  value  of  Silverto  wns  has 
^ven  them  first  place  in  the  esteem 
of  motorists*  Their  jet  black  anti-skid 
safety  treads  and  creamy  white  sides 
give  them  the  air  of  distindionthat  is 
expeded  in  a  produd  which  is  the 
highest  art  of  tire  craftsmanship* 

The  full  name— ^^Goodrich  Silver- 
town  Cord"— -appears  on  each  tire. 
Look  for  it,  and  get  the  genuine. 


The  anti'skid  safety  tread 
Silvertown  Card 


THE  a  RGOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 
Q4kron,Ohio 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you  with  Goodrich  Sil- 
vertown  Cords,  Goodridi  Fabrics  and  Goodrich 
Red  and  Gray  Tubes  at  the  20%  price  reduaion. 
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AtaU 
druggists, 

$1.25 
I  large  bottle 


'Good  Morning!" 
Every  Morning 

To  jump  out  of  bed  every  morning  thor* 
oughly  rested,  infused  with  buoyant  spirits, 
impatient  to  tackle  the  work  and  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  day — is  the  endowment  of 
vigorous  health  that  comes  only  with  an 
internally  clean  body  which  functions  properly. 

What  you  eat  and  drink  is  of  less  importance  than 
how  well  your  body  digests  the  food  and  eliminates 
the  waste.    The  daily  use  of 

ENOs 

FRUIT  SALT 

(Derivative  Compound) 

assures  a  good  digestion  and  regular,  natural  function* 
ing  of  the  intestinal  tract. 

A  little  ENO,  in  a  glass  of  water,  makes  a  sparkling, 

pleasant,  clean^tasting  health  drink  which  sweetens  a 

*sour"  stomach.  A  larger  amount  serves  as  an  efficient 

aperient  and  laxative,  cleansing  gently  but  thoroughly 

the  organs  of  elimination.     For  over  half  a  century 

ENO  has  been  used  by  young  and  old — 

the   strong   and    weak  —  with    equally 

'        ''  *  '    results. 

Prepared  only  by 
>,  Ltd.,  London,  S.E.,  England 

.;  HAROLD  F.  RITCHIE  &  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York— Toronto— Sydnejf 
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THE  ATLANTIC'S  BOOKSHELF 

These  reviews  of  recent  books  of  unusual  value  are  based  upon  lists 
furnished  through  the  cotirteous  cooperation  of  such  trained  judges  as 
the  following:  American  Library  Association  Book  List,  '^^consin  Free 
Library  Commission,  and  the  staffs  of  the  public  libraries  in  Springfield 
(Massachusetts),  Newark,  Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  and  St  Louis. 


Notes  on  Life  and  Letters,  by  Joseph  Conrad. 

Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Co. 

1921.     12mo,  X -1-262  pp.     $1.90. 

Everyone  likes  to  have  a  favorite  novelist 
confess  himself.  This  is  the  charm  of  Lockhart's 
Scott  and  of  the  Autobiography  of  Trollope.  The 
book  before  us  is  indeed  hardly  an  autobiography ; 
but  Mr.  Conrad  informs  us  thai  it '  is  as  near  as  I 
shall  ever  come  to  dhhabUU  in  public/  and  he 
says  further,  with  justice,  that  these  *  pieces  of 
writing,  whatever  be  the  comment  on  their  dis- 
play, appertain  to  the  character  of  the  man.* 
The  literary  essays  of  Howells  and  James  are  in- 
teresting in  themselves,  but  far  more  so  as  com- 
ing from  skilled  and  exquisite  practitioners  of  the 
art  discussed.  It  takes  us,  as  it  were,  into  the 
inner  chamber  of  Mr.  Conrad*s  artistic  conscious- 
ness when  he  writes:  *I  have  in  my  time  told 
some  stories  which  are  (I  hate  false  modesty)  both 
true  and  lovely.  Yet  no  little  girl  ever  wrote  to 
me  in  kindly  terms.  And  why?  Simply  because  I 
am  not  enough  of  a  Vagabond.' 

The  whole  tone  of  these  Notes  is  singularly 
modem.  Not  only  are  the  subjects  recent,  — 
James,  Daudet,  Maupassant,  Anatole  France, 
the  great  war,  above  all,  Poland  and  contem- 
porary matters  of  the  sea,  —  but  the  thoughts 
are  of  to-day,  the  vivid  reflection  of  a  soul  which 
does,  not  live  in  the  past  but  is  intensely  and  con- 
stantly preoccupied  with  the  present.'  Hardly  a 
single  great  literary  or  historical  name  is  intro- 
duced for  leisurely  comparison  with  the  busy, 
crowding  pressure  of  the  immediate  hour. 

In  the  literary  studies  there  is  a  curious  sub- 
tlety and  remoteness,  which  indicate  strongly  the 
influence  of  James,  with  his  endless  shades  and 
distinctions.  There  is  much  that  is  suggestive, 
much  that  tends  to  draw  one  into  the  author*s 
own  vein  of  exhaustive  analysis.  But  some  of  the 
comment  is  rather  fine-spun  for  ordinary  mortals, 
as  when  he  writes  of  Maupassant:  *His  sensibility 
is  really  very  great;  and  it  is  impossible  to  be  sen- 
sible, unless  one  thinks  \'i\'idly ;  unless  one  thinks 
correctly,  starting  from  intelligible  premises  to 
an  unsophisticated  conclusion.* 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Mr.  Conrad  gets  into 
his  familiar  worlc^  of  action,  what  a  difference, 
what  life,  what  energy,  what  movement,  what 
color!  He  revisits  his  native  Cracow  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  and  every  street,  every  house, 
every  stone  speaks,  to  him  and  to  the  reader. 
He  touches  the  sea,  and  instantly  becomes  the 
huge,  ever-shifting  presence  that  the  readers  of 
his  stories  know  so  well:  *a  gray,  hoary  thing 

'nng  like  an  old  ogre  uncertain  of  its  prey.' 
lost  of  all,  these  Notes  are  winning  in  that 
;  reveal  the  sincere,  wholesome  attitude  to- 


ward life  which  readers  of  the  stories  love.  Mr. 
Conrad  abhors  pessimism:  'What  one  feels  so 
hopelessly  barren  in  declared  pessimism  is  just  its 
arrogance.'  He  appreciates  the  value  of  humil- 
ity: *  We  are  inclined  to  forget  that  the  way  of 
excellence  is  in  the  intellectual,  as  distinguished 
from  emotional,  humility.*  And  he  understands 
the  secret  of  hope,  which  alone  can  save  life  and 
thought  and  art  from  spiritual  death:  'To  be 
hopeful  in  an  artistic  sense  it  is  not  necessary  to 
think  that  the  world  is  good.  It  is  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  impossibility  of  its  being 
made  so.'  Gamaliel  Bradford. 

Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas,  by  Frederick 

O'Brien.  New  York:  The  Century  Co.   1921. 

8vo,  534  pp.     Illustrated.     $5.00. 

Every  generation,  someone  has  said,  must  in- 
terpret anew  for  itself  the  history,  the  hopes,  and 
the  dreams  of  human  kind;  and  it  has  apparently 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Fr^erick  O'Brien  to  fash- 
ion for  our  learned,  violent,  and  unlovely  age  a 
current  version  of  the  dream  of  the  South  Sea 
paradise.  Gone  are  Melville's  epical  adventurers, 
with  their  shipwrecks,  their  forays,  and  their 
loves;  vanished  are  Stevenson's  urbane  brown 
chieftains,  with  their  too,  too  Hieland  air;  yet  the 
rack  of  the  dream  is  as  full  of  fascination  as  ever 
were  its  cloud-capped  towers. 

That  such  a  result  has  been  achieved  b  e^'i- 
dently  the  triumph,  not  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  style, 
but  of  his  personality.  A  sometime  sailor,  he  has 
an  eye  for  the  characters  and  realities  of  the  seas 
that  the  casual  though  highly  trained  obser>'er 
never  attains;  a  sometime  newspaper-man,  he 
has  the  journalist's  instinct  for  the  interesting 
thing  and  the  interesting  human  being,  the  latter 
in  particular;  a  man  of  the  worid  through  and 
through,  he  is  tolerant,  prepared  for  all  things, 
and  as  guiltless  of  the  Puritan  attitude  as  a  cul- 
tivated Frenchman.  We  thus  hear  of  people  and 
things  whom  the  romancer  Melville  would  have 
passed  by,  and  Stevenson  was  too  artificial  to 
mention.  In  fact,  a  humorous  and  good-natured 
interest  in  human  beings,  in  wandering  sailors, 
petty  officials,  hotel-keepers,  hard-drinking  tra- 
ders, runaway  artbts,  and  Tahitian  light-o'-loN'CS 
is  the  secret  of  the  book. 

It  is  rather  a  pity  that  Mr.  O'Brien  gives  » 
few  photographs  of  those  whom  he  mentions,  and 
restricts  himself,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  *  tra\-el- 
book  *  gallery.  The  majority  of  readers,  for  in- 
stance, would  far  rather  see  a  picture  of  Kelly, 
the  island  labor  agitator,  than  the  \*eiy  much 
posed  photograph  of  an  unknown  Tshitbn  belle 
which  faces  page  144,  above  the  intrigoilE^  tt|K 
tion,  *  made  of  love  and  suroitmMh'-^^l^ 
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^^Here  are  the  facts!** — Colonel  House 

What  Really  Happened  at  Paris 

The  Story  of  the  Peace  Conference  by  the  American  Delegates 
EDITED  BY, COLONEL  HOUSE  AND  DR.  CHARLES  SEYMOUR 

"This  volume  stands  out  as  the  most  informative  and  authoritative  work  yet  printed  about  the 
Conference." — N.  Y.  Times. 

"No  greater  service  to  the  cause  of  straight  thinking  in  America  could  be  rendered  than  by  giving 
to  this  book  the  widest  circulation  attainable." — Simeon  Strunsky.  in  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

"  By  far  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  great  events  at  Paris  yet  made." — 
N.  Y.  Herald.  WUh  Maps,  $4.50 

Is  America  Safe  for  Democracy? 

By  WILLIAM  McDOUGALL 

Professor  of  Psychology  in  Harvard  University,  and  author  of  *' Body  and  Mind,"  etc. 

This  study  of  racial  conditions,  especially  in  the  United  States,  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  world 
in  philosophic  and  psychological  thought,  is  a  sharp  warning  to  Americans.  He  finds  that  our  condi- 
tion closely  resembles  that  which  characterized  great  nations  in  the  past  when  decay  had  begun  and 
downfall  was  predestined,  and  seeks  to  learn  the  causes  for  decay,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  averted. 

I1.75 


The  Direction  of  Human  Evolution 

By  EDWIN  GRANT  GONKLIN 

Professor  of  Biology,  Princeton  University 

An  attempt  to  infer  from  certain  definite  conclusions  of 
sdenoe  regarding  the  evolution  of  man,  the  probable 
future  of  the  human  race.  I2.50 

Human  Behavior 

By  STEWART  PATON 

Lecturer  in   N euro-biology  at  Princeton,  in  Psychiatry  at 
Columbia,  Trustee  of  Carnegie  Institute,  Washington 

"Dr.  Paton's  book  b  a  sug^tive  summary  of  a  mode 
of  thought  that  cannot  be  ignored  by  any  lawmaker, 
educator  or  sociologist." — Springfield  Republican.     I6.00 

China,  Japan  and  Korea 

By  J.  O.  P.  BLAND 

Author  of  "Men,  Manners  and  Morals  in  South  America,** 

An  entertaining  and  informative  work  on  the  Far  East 
by  a  distinguished  writer  who  has  spent  more  than  thirty 
years  of  his  life  in  China.  Illustrated.    Is.oo 

The  New  Stone  Age  in 
Northern  Europe 

By  JOHN   M.  TYLER 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Biology  at  A  mherst  College 

"A  happy,  wholesome,  progressive,  vigorous  time 
.  .  .  Prof.  Tyler  describes  it  with  delightful  simplicity 
and  clarity  and  with  such  zest  in  all  his  own  adventures 
therein  that  the  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  appreciate  and 
share  his  interest." — N.  Y.  Times,  Illustrated,    I3.00 

Great  American  Issues 

By  JOHN  HAYS  HAMMOND 

Former   President  of  the  American  Institute  cf  Mining 
Engineers  and 
JEREMIAH   W.  JENKS 

Research  Professor  of  Government  and  Public  Administra- 
tion at  New  York  University 

"If  the  man  who  reads  this  book  has  any  intelligence 
at  all.  he  will  not  be  able  to  put  it  down  without  thiiUcing. 
with  greater  seriousness,  on  problems  that  need  thinking 
of." — Beaton  Transcript.  I2.00 

Quicksands  of  Youth 

By  FRANKLIN  CHASE  HOYT 

Presiding  Justice  of  the  Children's  Court  of  New  York 

"The  dramatic  statement,  the  vivid,  glowing  language, 
place  this  book  of  sketches  among  the  kinH  of  thing  done 
by  Jacob  Riis." — Survey.  Si. IS 


CHARLES   SCRIBNER'S 
FIFTH    AVENUE    AT    48TH 


Camp-Flres  and  Guide-Posts 

By  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

A  collection  of  essays  which  presents  the  very  richest 
expression  of  Henry  van  Dyke's  art.  The  volume  in- 
cludes such  essays  as  "Moving  Day."  "Japonica."  "Sui- 
cidal Tendencies  in  Democracy."  Human  Culture  and 
the  German  Mind,"  and  "The  Pathless  Profession" 
(authorship).  Illustrations  in  color,    la.oo 

The  Life  of  Whltelaw  Reid 

By  ROYAL  GORTISSOZ 

"No  adequate  history  of  the  United  States  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  firrt  quarter 
of  the  twentieth  century  can  now  be  written  without 
reference  to  it.  .  .  '.  Mr.  Cortissoz  has  told  a  story 
of  extraordinary  grip  and  movement." — Chicago  Tribune. 
2  Vols,  with  tvfo  photogravure  portraits,  1 10.00 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  Other  Essays  and  Addresses, 
Historical  and  Literary 

By  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE 

Chairman  of  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  United  States 
Senate  and  Author  of  "Early  Memories,"  etc. 

A  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  United  States  Senate 
to  our  genera]  political  fabric,  and  other  political,  historical, 
and  literary  essays  and  addresses.  Ia.50 

The  Art  of  Letters 

By  ROBERT  LYND 

A  uthor  of  "Old  and  New  Masters,"  *'The  Passion  of  Labor," 
eU. 

"Mr  Lynd*s  book  is  an  advent  in  literary  criticism  for 
it  has  increased  by  one  the  small  number  of-  genuinely 
interpretative  critical  volumes.  In  a  series  of  miniatures 
the  author  reveals  an  unusual  insight  into  the  character- 
istics of  some  of  the  diverse  and  complex  personalities  in 
English  literature." — New  York  Herald.  13.75 

How  to  Appreciate  Prints 

By  FRANK  WEITENKAMPF 

Chief  of  the  Art  and  Print  Division  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library 

Here  is  a  book  written  in  colloquial,  simple  style  that 
gives  all  the  facts  necessary  to  enable  one  to  select  prints 
with  judgment  and  knowledge. 

With  many  illustralions.     I3.00 


SONS,    PUBLISHERS 
STREET.     NEW      YORK 
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But,  pictures  or  not,  the  dream  is  here  in  this 
entertaining  and  decidedly  readable  book  —  the 
dream  in  its  present-day  reality,  even  as  the 
twentieth  century  would  see  it  and  hear  of  it. 
For,  intensely  gullible  over  realities,  to-day's 
world  is  suspicious  of  dreams.  In  its  own  lan- 
guage, it  'wants  to  be  shown/  Taking  the  spirit 
of  the  time  at  its  word,  Mr.  O'Brien  produces,  not 
a  vision,  but  a  kind  of  super-joiuTialbt's  photo- 
graph of  an  actual,  inhabitable  fragment  of  the 
Earthly  Paradise,  which  continues  something  of 
a  paradise  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  our  so- 
called  Western  civilization  to  modify  it. 

Mystic  Isles  is  a  book  to  put  on  a  handy  shelf 
in  the  bookcase;  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  one  takes 
down  every  once  in  a  while,  and  reads,  not  for 
edification,  not  for  knowledge,  not  for  the  pleas- 
Mie  distilled  of  literary  art,  but  for  the  refresh- 
ment bom  of  contact  with  a  new  revelation  of 
the  boundless  richness  and  variety  of  life. 

Henry  Beston. 

The  Emperor  Jones,  Different,  The  Straw,  by 

Eugene  G.  O'Neill.    New  York:  Boni  and 

Liveright.     1921.     12mo,  x-h285  pp.    $2.00. 

The  real  significance  of  this  volume  lies  in  its 

demonstration  of  the  range  and  versatility  of 

Mr.  O'Neill's  power  as  a  dramatist,  and  in  a 

lesser  degree  in  the  fact  that  it  contributes  to 

American   dramatic   literature   three   plays  of 

unique  quality,  one  of  which  is  now  familiar  to  a 

large  theatre-going  audience. 

To  the  reader  of  plays  who  belongs  to  the  gen- 
eration of  theatre-goers  and  play-lovers  now  pass- 
ing, this  volume  brings  comfort  and  assurance. 
There  is  something  here  of  the  past  —  perhaps 
the  only,  certainly  the  best,  inheritance  from  the 
drama  of  yesterday.  Of  how  much  of  this  Mr. 
O'Neill  is  conscious  is  uncertain,  but  there  is 
something  here  lacking  in  much  of  the  dramatic 
work  of  to-day.  A  sturdiness  of  structure,  a  sure- 
ness  of  touch  and  sense  of  values  give  these  plays 
a  feeling  of  bone  and  tissue  hopelessly  lacking  in 
the  fla'bby  writing  of  many  of  the  *  modems.'  The 
reader  having  theatrical  memories  wonders  if  the 
stalwart  figure,  sonorous  voice,  and  studied  tech- 
nique of  the  author's  father  may  not  have  cast  a 
beneficent  and  restraining  shadow  over  the  work 
of  his  brilliant  son« 

The  three  plays  presented  oflFer  contrasts.  The 
subtly  woven  maze  of  human  passion  and  weak- 
ness, the  cross-currents  of  litUe  lives  sprung  from 
generations  of  the  past  but  getting  nowhere  in 
a  world  of  petty  inhibitions,  so  deftly  presented 
in  The  Straw,  are  not  of  the  same  solar  system 
as  the  Emperor  Jones  mumbling  his  incanta^ 
tions  bom  of  centuries  of  fear  and  superstitions  in 
the  tropic  jungle.  This  play  is  now  public  prop- 
erty, and,  through  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Gil- 
pen,  has  made  a  lasting  impression.  The  Straw 
is  the  first  of  Mr.  O'Neill's  plays  to  appear  in  cov- 
ers before  its  stage  production;  and  for  this  reason 
the  impression  it  makes  upon  the  reader  is  prob- 
ably a  surer  guide  to  the  quality  of  the  work  than 
*ts  rea<ling  were  colored  and  enlivened  by  the 
illection  of  a  stage  reproduction. 


Here  we  have  Mr.  O'Neill  dealing  witli  less 
elemental  and  less  tumultuous  material  than  in 
either  The  Emperor  Jones  or  Diff*rent;  but  m 
study  of  this  play,  pitched  in  lower  key  and  slower 
tempo  than  the  others,  reveals  the  quality  d 
workmanship  that  characterizes  all  three.  *  The 
Straw'  gives  us  a  chance  to  see  the  care  for  strue- 
tiue  —  either  instinctive  or  studied,  it  matters 
not  —  that  makes  these  plays  what  they  cure,  a 
quality  easily  overlooked  in  the  tumult  and  dash 
of  incident  or  emotion  in  the  others;  but  it  is 
there,  else  these  plays  could  not  carry  as  they 
do. 

Yes,  they  are  'modern'  plays,  but  modem  only 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  stripped  clean  of  the 
theatrical,  and  conceived  and  wrought  in  terms 
of  drama. 

Of  Mr.  O'Neill's  precision  of  characterization, 
skill  in  dialogue,  and  mastery  of  innuendo,  it  is 
idle  to  speak;  the  most  careless  reader  can  see  and 
feel  them.  The  real  trouble  with  most  modeni 
dramatic  writing  is  that  it  is  not  dramatic.  Here 
we  find  a  man  who  is  writing  plays  —  how  great 
or  how  lasting  cannot  be  known;  but  they  are 
plays.  A  dramatic  writer  writing  drama  —  what 
more  could  be  desired? 

MacGregor  Jenkins. 

Mary  Stuart,  A  Play,  by  John  Drinkwater. 

Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    1921.    12mo^ 

73  pp.    $1.25. 

After  Lincoln,  Mary  Stuart  gives  the  effect  of 
a  non  seqidtyr.  Why  the  Queen  of  Scots,  next.* 
Yet  the  juxtaposition  inunediately  becomes  sug- 
gestive: two  great  lovers,  an  antithesis,  per- 
haps—  the  man  dominating  opportunity:  the 
woman  betrayed  by  impulse:  the  man  moulding 
history;  the  woman  railing  at  fate;  the  man  lost 
to  self;  the  hungr>%  self -ridden  woman.  Obvious 
enough,  when  we  set  it  down;  but  was  it  what  the 
I>oet  meant.'  Is  he  not  celebrating  *This  Marj^'s 
best  magnificence  of  the  great  lover's  mind'?  Is 
he  not  comparing  her  to  *  the  sun  of  heaven,  the 
beauty  of  the  world'?  Is  he  not  insisting,  in 
phrases  of  light,  that  she  does  'not  love  un- 
worthily'? 

For  this  is  Mary  Stuart's  defense  of  hers^, 
that  reiterated  defense  which  she  has  been  mak- 
ing from  generation  to  generation  through  her 
poets:  Schiller,  Scott,  Swinburne,  Hewlett,  and 
the  lesser  men,  each  with  his  own  interpretation 
of  the  mystery  of  her  conduct  and  the  mystery 
of  her  charm,  by  his  own  reading  of  the  facts;  and 
now  John  Drinkwater  with  his  *  tragedy  of  all 
such  women  who  are  unlucky  in  their  men.'  So 
he  explains  her. 

Cimous  it  is  to  see  her  still  betraying  her  lovers 
after  nigh  on  four  hundred  years;  unless  there 
is  a  subtler  something  at  work  here  than  we  sus- 
pect, and  Mr.  Drinkwater  is  not  cursing  where 
he  meant  to  bless,  but  is  consciously  portraying 
this  brilliant  Marj'  of  arrogant  reproaches,  who 
wavers  between  self-pity  and  self-disgust,  and 
imperiously  sidesteps  the  blame.  *  Hungry  for 
peace  —  for  the  man  who  can  establish  my  bflwt. 
—  What  man  is  there  with  authori^  WlHIAJk 
. igitized  by  Vj^V^ V IC 
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ALFRED  A.  KNOPF  ^^gaaoW4aSt.,NewYork 
'f OUR  VACATION   READING 

Should  give  more  than  entertainment.  A  welhhalanced  list  will 
include  the  best  American  novels  (such  as  ZelP  and  Moon-CalP);  the  best 
foreign  translations  (such  as  Growth  of  the  Soil',  Hunge^^  Jenny  ^  The 
Sworn  Brothers ^  In  the  Claws  of  the  Dragon^,  and  Grim^);  the  best  lighter  Oction 
{such  as  The  Wine  of  Life®,  The  Chestermarke  Instinct^''  or  Old  Fighting  Days^O; 
the  best  drama  and  poetry  {such  as  The  Green  Goddess ^^  and  The  Mystic  Warrior"); 
the  best  works  of  a  more  serious  character  {such  as  Psychoanalysis,  Sleep  and  Dreams", 
and  American  English ^^).  And  for  the  children,  you  can't  get — at  any  price  or  in 
any  language — more  delightful  books  than  the  beautiful  Dorothy  P.  Lathrop  editions  of 
A  Little  Boy  Lost^*  and  The  Three  Mulla-Mulgars*^ 

^ZELL     By  Henry  G.  Aikman 


The  American  novel  of  the  year —  the  itory  of  an  average 
American.  "  Zell  *'  it  thoroughly  human  and  entertaining. 
4th  printing.  $2.50 

*  MOON-CALF     ByHoydDeU 

Felix  Fay,  the  hero  of  thi»  fine  novel,  has  come  to  tvpify  a 
phase  in  the  youth  of  this  country.  The  moat  brilliantly 
successful  first  novel  of  many  years — and  deservedly  so. 
9th  printing.  $2.50 

» GROWTH  OF  THE  SOIL 

By  Knut  Hamsun 

This  great  work  is  winning  high  praise  from  critics  and  is 
being  read  and  talked  about  by  people  everywhere.  It  is  an 
Epic  of  the  Earth— a  novel  on  monumental  lines. 
4tn  printing.  2  volumes,  boxed.    $5.00 

^HUNGER 

By  Knut  Hamsun 

Hamsun's  great  autobiographical  novel.  "This  very  unusual 
and  notable  book.  ...  So  real,  so  vivid,  so  moving,  so 
compelling." — New  YorkTimes.  6th  printing.  $2.50 

^JENNY 

By  Sigrid  Undset 

The  story  of  a  modem  woman,  by  the  most  popular  of  the 
youn^r  Norwegian  woman  writers  of  to-day.  $2.50 

«THE  SWORN  BROTHERS 

By  Gunnar  Gunnarsson 

A  story  of  adventure  and  love  by  the  greatest  of  Icelandic 
writers — a  Saga  told  by  a  descendant  of  the  race  of  Saga 
writers.  $2.50 

UN  THE  CLAWS  OF  THE  DRAGON 

By  George  Soulie  de  Morant 

A  humorous,  colorful,  and  dramaric  story,  whose  theme  is 
an  international  marriage  in  China  between  a  French  lady 
and  an  aristocratic  Chinese  gentleman.  $2.50 

'GRIM:  The  Story  of  a  Pike 
By  Svend  Fleufon 

Illustrated  by  Dorothy  P.  Lathrop 

Svend  Fleuron  is  a  Danish  cousin  to  Ernest  Thompson  Seton 
and  Henri  Fabre.  He  here  gives  an  exciting  talc  of  the  life 
ofa  great  fish.  $2.00 

«THE  WINE  OF  LIFE 

By  Arthur  Stringer 

Against  New  York's  Bohemia  or  art  and  the  stage.  Mr. 
Stringer  has  painted  a  stirring  novel  of  passion.  "An  un- 
usual story.  .  .  .  Colorful,  interesting  and  fairly  quivering 
with  life. •  •  —  New  York  Tribune.  $2.00 


''THE  CHESTERMARKE  INSTINCT 

By  J.  S.  Fletcher 

A  mystery  story  by  the  author  of  the  famous  "  The  Middle- 
Temple  Murder."  $2.00 

"OLD  HGHTING  DAYS 

By  E.  R.  Punshon 

An  excidng  story  of  the  old  rii\g  days  in  England,  of  the 
Napoleonic  invasion  and  of  young  Harry  Holme,  a  likeable 
hero.  $2.00 

^THE  GREEN  GODDESS 

By  William  Archer 

The  famous  play  in  which  George  Arliss  is  scoring  one  ot 
the  season's  biggest  successes  at  the  Booth  Theatre.  N.  Y. 
"The  work  of  a  craftsman." — **Q. R."  in  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  $2.00 

"THE  MYSTIC  WARRIOR 

By  James  Oppenheim 

A  remarkable  story  in  "prose  rhythms"  which  many  place 
on  a  par  with  Whitman's  "  Leaves  of  Grass."  First  edition 
limited  to  500  numbered  copies.  $5.00 

"PSYCHOANALYSIS,  SLEEP  AND 
DREAMS     By  Andre  Tridon 

Presents  for  the  layman  thoroughly  and  lucidly  such  sub' 
jects  as  sleep,  sleeplessness,  nightmares,  nervousness,  the 
psychology  of  dreams,  dream  study,  why  we  sleep,  etc. 
*  Tridon  writes  simply  and  dearly."—  H.  L.'Menclcen.    $2.00 

^^AMERICAN  ENGLISH 

By  Gilbert  M.  Tucker 

"An  interesting  and  valuable  work,  crirical  and  well  in* 
formed.  Ought  to  be  made  required  reading  for  EngHsh 
novelists  who  have  American  characters  in  their  stories." 
—The  Weekly  Review.  $3.50 

*«A  LITTLE  BOY  LOST 

By  W.  H.  Hudson 

Illustrated  by  Dorothy  P.  Lathrop 

A  classic  for  children  of  all  ages  in  an  unusually  beautiful 
edition.  The  chronicle  of  a  little  lad's  dream^wanderings 
across  leagues  of  hill,  jutigle,  and  tawny  pampas  to  the  sea. 
Illustrated  in  full  color  and  black  and  white;  end  papers; 
ritle  page;  chapter  headings;  etc.  Boxed,  $4.00 

^^THE  THREE  MULLA-MULGARS 

By  Walter  de  la  Mare 

Illustrated  by  Dorothy  P.  Lathrop 

Any  child  would  delight  in  this  exquisite  and  charming  story 
of  the  three  monkey  brothers,  princes  of  the  royal  blood, 
who  went  forth  in  search  of  the  gleaming  Wonder-stone. 
Miss  Lathrop's  illustrations,  in  full  color  and  black  and  white, 
are — like  all  her  work — really  delightful.  Boxed.  $4a)0 
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he  who  shall  measure  me*?  —  *It's  wrong, 
though,  that  so  slight  a  man  as  Damley  should  be 
able  to  hurt  me  even  so  much.*  —  *  If  I  could  find 
peace,  if  there  were  but  a  man  to  match  me,  my 
power  should  work.* 

Her  love  was  magnificent,  her  poet  tells  us, 
and  shows  her  drenching  her  ribald  husband  with 
a  pitcher  of  wine,  calling  the  murdered  Riccio  a 
fantastic  nothing,  yielding  to  the  importunate 
Pothwell  though  she  knows  *it  is  but  one  step 
farther  into  the  darkness,  the  last.* 

Was  this  the  real  Mary?  No  one  knows. 
Is  it  Mr.  Drinkwater*s  vision  of  Mapr,  *who 
could  have  made  the  greatest  greater*?  He 
seems  to  say  so;  but  how  strangely!  for  the  lady 
mocks  him  out  of  his  own  lines  —  those  flashing, 
rapie]>edged  lines,  piercing  so  delicately;  yet 
that's  in  character.  And  she  lives.  We  see  her 
loveliness,  we  sway  to  her  charm,  to  the  lovely 
charm  of  her  poet's  words.  Whether  she  is  the 
Mary  of  history  or  of  Drinkwater,  she  has  come 
alive  for  him,  quite  tremendously,  a  bright  falling 
star  across  his  pages,  *a  woman  of  great  wit.' 
But,  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  she  does  not  solve  tlie 
problem  of  free  love  in  the  twentieth  century. 
Florence  Converse. 

Dust,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haldeman- Julhis.  New 
York:  Brentano's.  1921.  12mo,  vi-|-251pp. 
$1.76. 

Not  often  does  a  novel  excite  in  a  reader  both 
admiration  and  exasperation,  as  does  this  work 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haldeman-Julius.  His  admi- 
ration goes  out  to  them  unconditionally  for  their 
mastery  of  their  theme  and  for  the  artistic  com- 
pression 'of  their  treatment.  They  are  of  the 
new  school  of  Middle- Western  realists;  they  have 
a  sound  grasp  of  the  principles  of  their  craft  and 
of  the  substance  of  the  life  which  they  undertake 
to  represent.  Martin  Wade's  career,  as  described 
by  them,  illustrates  vividly  the  inflexible  purpose 
of  the  pioneer  of  the  prairies,  and  the  thrift  and 
patient  and  intelligent  effort  by  which  the  pioneer 
creates  prosperous  farms  and  achieves  material 
success.  Doubtless  the  subordination  of  all  other 
considerations  to  that  of  material  success,  which 
characterizes  Martin  Wade,  has  been  characteris- 
tic of  many  pioneers,  though  one  nuiy  be  of  the 
opinion  that  the  motive  has  been  overworked  in 
fiction,  and  that  the  reputation  of  the  pioneer 
has  suffered  unjustly  in  consequence.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  admira- 
tion for  the  writers'  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
life  that  they  describe  and  for  the  vividness  of 
their  description. 

There  is  revealed  in  the  book  talent  of  a  finer 
sort  than  that  for  picturesque  description;  and 
the  very  fact  that  it  is  there  makes  the  sense  of 
exasperation,  even  of  anger,  that  must  be  tlie 
reader's  predominant  reaction  to  the  story  all 
the  more  blazing.  The  writers  portray  with  truth 
and  poignancy  some  of  the  tenderest  human 
emotions.  The  characterization  of  Rose,  Martin's 


wife,  is  sympathetic;  specially  touching  is  the 
description  of  her  relations  with  her  Httle  son. 

A  book  in  which  there  is  a  portrait  of  such  femi- 
nine sweetness  and  charm  should  not  be  dedicated 
to  making  the  spirit  of  selfishness,  inhumanity, 
and  hatred  triumphant.  The  story  is  the  record  of 
Martin  Wade's  unceasing,  unreasoning  persecu- 
tion of  his  wife  and  his  child  —  a  record  that 
piles  agony  and  tragedy  upon  agony  and  tragedy, 
and  causes  to  reader  to  writhe  as  he  reads  and  to 
read  on  animated  mainly  by  a  desire  to  ascertain 
in  what  way  so  hateful  a  character  will  ultimately 
be  punished. 

Tragedy  that  is  unreUeved,  as  the  tragedy  of 
Dust  is,  must  have  majesty  and  beauty  of  thought 
and  expression;  otherwise  it  simply  exasperates. 
Strip  Tess  of  the  D^UrberviUes  of  the  majesty  of 
thought  and  expression  with  which  Hardy  has 
clothed  the  theme,  and  there  would  be  only  a 
sordid,  unwholesome,  repulsive  chronicle.  In 
Dust  we  have  a  sordid,  unwholesome,  repulsive 
chronicle,  with  convincing  indications  of  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  writers  to  produce  something 
of  the  larger  and  better  sort.         A.  S.  Pier. 

The  Truth  about  the  Treaty,  by  Andr^  Tar- 
dieu.  Indianapolb:  The  Bobba-Merrill  Com- 
pany.    1921.     8vo,  xx-h473  pp.   $4.00. 

What  Really  Happened  at  Paris,  by  Amer- 
ican Delegates,  edited  by  Edward  Mandell 
House  and  Charles  Seymour.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1921.  8vo,  xiii-f528 
pp.  $4.50. 

M.  Tardieu's  book  is  prefaced  by  a  thirteen- 
page  introduction  by  M.  Clemenceau,  and  both 
volumes  bear  short  forewords  by  Colonel  House. 
WhcU  ReaUy  Happened  at  Paris  has  an  excellent 
index.  The  Truth  about  the  Treaty  has  none.  This 
observation  is  not  intended  to  be  invidious,  but 
in  a  way  it  characterizes  the  two  books.  M.  Tai^ 
dieu  has  written  a  very  able  brief  for  Clemen- 
ceau and  France,  reviewing  the  e\*idence,  but  al- 
ways with  an  eye  to  his  argument.  At  times  he  is 
oratorical  and  almost  impassioned;  but  he  miss- 
es that,  let  us  say,  academic  balance  which 
distinguishes  the  contributions  of  the  American 
delegates.  The  latter  have  given  us  a  matter-of- 
fact  account  of  the  treaty,  which  escapes  suggest- 
ing an  official  compendium  mainly  by  being  cast 
in  the  form  of  public  addresses.  Both  are  verj' 
valuable  contributions  to  the  history  erf  the  Peace 
Conference.  They  have  no  quality  of  finahty,  be- 
cause the  history  of  the  Conference  is  still  in  the 
making,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  whole  world; 
and  what  is  happening  now,  and  will  happen 
hereafter,  is  destined  to  modify  the  interpretation 
of  almost  every  act  performed  at  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles. But  it  Is  well  for  our  present  guidanor^ 
and  for  the  cause  of  truth  in  times  to  come,  that 
these  books  should  appear;  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  they  have  been  published  almost  simultan- 
eously, for  they  check  and  offset  each  other. 

Since  M.  Tardieu  writes  as  much  under  the 
TioUon  as  of  logic,  and  needs  every  aid 
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orothy  Canfield^s 
**The  Brimming  Cup** 

4th  large  printing  —  $2.00 
{Already  the  second  htsl  selling  book  l^  America) 
Alice  Brown  Says: 

"It's  a  big  book  —  not  'highbrow,'  not  for  the  few, 
but  for  us  all,  alive  with  splendid  characters,  vital- 
ized by  a  warm  human  interest.  It  has  a  reality 
entirely  unlike  the  rough  carpentry  commonly  called 
'realism.'  Its  men  and  women  are  full  of  human 
frailties,  human  longings  and  therefore  —  greatest 
test  of  all  —  you  can't  forget  them.  The  children 
are  marvels  of  sweet  naturalness.  Especially  does 
she  know  New  England,  the  look  of  tne  fields  and 
woods,  the  feel  of  the  air.  The  New  England  drama 
in  it  is  inevitable  and  really  great." 

'inclair  Lewises 
^Main  Street** 

215/  large  printing  —  $2.00 

(The  best  selling  book  l^*  America) 

The  most  talked-about  book  of  the  present  day  is 

this  remarkably  well-written  tale  of  small  town  life. 

[,ytton  Strachey^s 

**  Queen  Victoria** 

Author  of  *' Eminent  Victorians,**  Octavo,  illus- 
trated,    $5.00  net. 

**A  book  which  we  place  high  above  Eminent  A^c- 
torians." — London  Times, 

"Will  become  a  classic  in  English  literature." — The 
New  Republic. 

L  Wasserman^s 

•*The  World*8  Illusion** 

Translated  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn.  (European  Li- 
brary.) 2nd  printing,  2  vols. — 787  pages. — $5.00 
'it  is  a  human  oomedy  in  the  great  sense,  a  comedy 
of  over-ripe  civilization,  which  no  modern  can  afford 
not  to  hear." — H.  W.  Boynton  in  The  Weekly  Review, 
'The  triumph  of  this  long-sustained  technique  is 
remarkable.  .  .  .  The  creative  insight  of  the  trans- 
lator has  succeeded  in  making  'The  World's  Illusion' 
not  only  a  translation,  but  a  living  work  for  English 
readers." — London  Times. 


Pierre  Hamp's 
••People** 

Translated  by  James  Whitall.  Introduction  by  Eliza- 
beth  Shepley  Sergeant.  (European  Library.)  $2.00 
Keen  studies  of  "people"  from  the  underworld  of 
France  by  one  of  the  most  significant  writers  of 
our  time,  himself  a  French  working-man  who  under- 
stands the  soul  of  the  worker. 

— HARCOURT,  BRACE  and  COMPANY, 


D  Hope  Farm  Notes.  By  H.  W. 
Collingwood,  Editor,  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,    $1.50. 

a  Musical  Portraits.  By  Paul 
Rosenfeld.  Interprets  20  modern  com- 
posers.   $2.50. 

n  Margaret  Fuller:  A  psychologi- 
cal biography.  By  Katharine  Anthony. 
$2.00. 

D  A  Guide  to  Russian  Literature. 
By  M.  J.  Olgin.  Covers  some  60 
writers  from  1825  to  191 7.     $3.00. 

G  Antiques,  Genuine  and  Spuri- 
ous. By  Frederick  Litchfield.  An  in- 
valuable guide.  100  illustrations. 
$10.00. 

O  An  Outline  of  Psycho^Analysis. 
By  Barbara  Low.  The  Freudian  theory 
and  methods  of  treatment.  Introduc- 
tion by  Ernest  Jones,  M.D.     $1.60. 

D  Darkwater.  By  W.  E.  B.  Du 
Bois,  author  of  "Souls  of  Black  Folk." 
$2.25. 

D  How  to  Look  at  Pictures.  By 
R.  C.  Witt,  of  National  and  Tate  Gal- 
leries. With  chapter  on  how  to  hang 
pictures.     Illustrated.     $2.50. 

n  Collected  Papers.  By  O.  W. 
Holmes.  All  Justice  Holmes'  essays 
and  addresses  since  1880.     $4.00. 

G  Freedom  of  Speech.  By  Z. 
Chafee,  of  Harvard  Law  School.  A 
calm,  scholarly,  readable  and  sane  ex- 
position of  recent  history.     $3.50. 

D  Smoke  and  SteeL  By  Carl 
Sandburg.  *'A  fulfillment  of  all  the 
glorious  promise  of  this  Chicago  poet's 
first  two  volumes." — Chicago  Daily 
News.    $2.00. 

n  Modem  British  Poetry.  Collec- 
ted by  Louis  Untermeyer.  From  Hen- 
ley to  Masefield  and  Drinkwater.  3rd 
printing.     $2.00. 

n  Modem  Drama  in  Europe.  By 
Storm  Jameson.  Surveys  the  whole  of 
European  drama  of 'last  half  century. 
$3.00. 

D  The  New  Society.  By  Walter 
Rathenau.     $1.60. 

n  Denmark:  A  Cooperative  Com- 
monwealth. By  Frederic  C.  Howe.  $2.00. 

D  The  Aestiietic  Attitude.  By  H. 
S.  Langfeld,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology, Harvard.     Illustrated.    $3.50. 

D  Father  Allan's  Island.  By  Amy 
Murray.  Introduction  by  Padraic  Cof- 
um.  Includes  folk  songs  with  music 
$2.50. 

D  Profits,  Wages  and  Prices.  By 
David  Friday.     $2.00. 

G  A  Short  History  of  the  American 
Labor  Movement  By  Mary  Beard. 
3rd  printing.     $1.50.        ^ 

1  W.  47th  St.,  New  Yo7k-  " 
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of  literary  style  and  shading,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  what  he  has  to  say  is  not  set  forth  quite  so 
perfectly  in  English  as  in  his  native  tongue. 
Much  of  his  aigument  is  already  more  or  less 
familiar  through  his  articles  in  Ulllustratum 
and  elsewhere.  The  editing  —  at  least,  the  proof- 
reading —  is  not  impeccable.  Furthermore,  ever 
since  M.  Clemenceau*s  retirement,  M,  Tardieu 
has  been  in  the  dust  of  the  arena,  defending  his 
former  chief  against  French  poUtical  adversaries. 
For  him  the  relative  importance  of  issues  is  some- 
what different  from  what  it  is  for  those  who  have 
stood  aloof  from  this  combat.  Especially  is  the 
argument  often  a  trifle  out  of  focus  for  Amer- 
icans unfamiliar  with  recent  French  politics,  in 
spite  of  many  pages  addressed  expressly  to  them. 

Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  M.  Tar- 
dieu has  done  several  things  in  this  book  better 
than  any  other  man  could  do  them.  He  has 
told  his  story  as  an  eye-witness  who  fought  in  the 
war,  who  shared  the  most  intimate  experiences 
and  confidences  of  the  Paris  Conference,  and 
who,  since  the  Conference,  has  been  constantly  in 
active  public  life,  dealing  with  the  conditions  and 
problems  which  the  war  created.  He  does  not 
treat  us  to  sensations,  but  he  has  put  things  that 
we  might  learn  from  other  soiut^s  in  a  setting 
possible  only  for  a  man  who  has  a  complete  back- 
ground of  knowledge  from  which  to  work.  He 
describes  in  three  introductory  chapters  pre-war 
conditions  in  Europe,  the  war  and  the  Armistice, 
and  the  incidents  of  the  Peace  Conference.  Then 
he  discusses  through  ten  chapters  —  nearly  three 
fourths  of  his  book  —  the  continuing  issues  in 
Europe  proper  which  affect  France.  Everything 
that  does  not  relate  directly  to  France  and 
Crermany  is  omitted.  Austria-Hungary,  Russia, 
Italy,  Turkey,  the  Balkans,  freedom  of  the  seas, 
colonies  and  mandates,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
the  League  of  Nations,  enter  only  incidentally. 

In  view  of  a  recent  remark  by  our  ambassa- 
dor to  England,  M.  Tardieu*s  declaration  that 
the  United  States  entered  the  war  *Eor  purely 
American  reasons '  will  invite  attention.  He  says, 
'Without  the  United  States  the  Allies  could  not 
have  conquered.'  He  disputes  the  assertion  of 
Otto  Kahn  and  others,  that  the  help  we  can  give 
Europe  is  mainly  economic,  and  insists  that  it 
must  be  primarily  political. 

Turning  to  the  volume  of  Philadelphia  ad- 
dresses, —  for  what  the  American  delegates  tell 
has  already  been  given  to  the  public  as  a  course  of 
lectures  in  that  dty  and  as  a  series  of  syndicated 
press  articles,  —  we  are  in  a  different  atmosphere. 
The  reader  is  conscious  of  a  release  of  tension  in 
changing  from  one  book  to  the  other.  It  is  slight- 
ly like  leaving  a  court-room,  during  a  dramatic 
murder  trial,  for  a  board-room  during  a  directors' 
meeting. 


The  American  volume  covers  a  much  ^do* 
range  of  topics,  though  a  briefer  period  of  time. 
it  opens  with  Professor  Mezes's  account  of  the 
organization  of  the  '  Inquiry  *  to  gather  informa- 
tion for  our  peace  negotiators,  in  the  autumn  of 
1917,  and  concludes  with  '  The  Versailles  Peace  in 
Retrospect,'  by  Colonel  House.  In  addition  to 
the  eighteen  chapters  there  are  seventeen  ap- 
pendices, consisting  of  stenographic  notes  of  the 
questions  and  answers  at  the  end  of  each  lecture. 

Though  such  a  collection  of  papers  has  aome 
unavoidable  defectji,  in  respect  to  unity  and  com- 
pleteness, it  possesses  the  advantage  of  giving 
several  different  personal  impressions  of  the  work 
of  the  Conference.  Each  chapter  is  by  a  special- 
ist. It  is  impossible  in  oiu*  space  even  to  enumer- 
ate titles  and  authors.  All  have  done  their  work 
respectably,  and  some  even  brilliantly.  There  are 
several  refreshing  criticisms,  showing  reasonable 
independence  of  judgment,  but  no  petulant  as- 
sertions of  private  opinion.  Mr.  Lamont's  ap- 
praisal of  President  Wilson  at  Paris  has  lasting 
value:  *I  never  saw  a  man  more  considerate  of 
those  of  his  coadjutors  who  were  working  with 
him,  or  more  ready  to  give  them  credit.  .  .  .  The 
failure  todelegate  more  of  his  work  was  not  due  to 
any  inherent  distrust  that  he  has  of  men,  —  and 
certainly  not  to  any  desire  to  "nm  the  whole 
show"  himself,  —  but  simply  to  his  lack  of  facQ- 
ity  in  knowing  how  to  delegate  work  on  a  large 
scale,* 

Mr.  Hoover,  whose  account  of  economic  ad- 
ministration during  the  Amustice  is  a  modd  of 
clearness  and  conciseness,  makes  the  only  ade- 
quate reference  in  the  two  volumes  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  blockade  against  Germany  after 
the  Armistice.  In  attributing  this  to  the  military 
authorities,  he  does  not  mention  that  Marshal 
Foch,  according  to  recent  French  disclosures, 
asked  for  a  blockade  of  only  twenty-five  days  — 
the  time  required  for  the  German  evacuation,  — 
and  that  its  extension  was  due  to  the  political 
Supreme  War  Council  at  Versailles. 

Already  a  veil  of  unreality  draws  over  the 
labors  of  the  Paris  conferences.  The  current  of 
events  sweeps  the  world  irresistibly  beyond  many 
of  its  settlements  and  solutions.  M.  Tardieu  still 
believes  France  will  hold  the  Rhine  frontier.  He 
exclaims,  *  No  treaties  of  guaranty,  no  evacuation 
in  1935.'  General  Bliss  says  that,  imless  we  dis- 
cover a  better  safeguard  for  nations  than  military 
force,  we  shall  have  killed  the  giant  of  Prussian 
militarism  'only  to  set  up  five  more  in  its  place.' 

W^e  are  still  in  the  midst  of  the  debate.  Noth- 
ing is  settled.  These  volumes  are  Hansards  of 
the  last  session,  still  pertinent  and  indispensable, 
but  rapidly  becoming  records  of  history,  thou^ 
written  as  reports  of  current  business. 

VicTOB  S.  Clark. 


In  response  to  requests  from  many  librarians,  the  reviews  printed  each  month  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  magazine  will  be  reprinted  separately  m  pamphlet  form.  Copies  may  be  had  by 
any  librarian,  without  charge,  on  application  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  8  Arlington  St,  Boston. 
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I"  — for  Love,  Roses  and  Romance 

■  —  and  every  month  will  be  June  to  you  —  to  HER  I 
—  if  you  —  if  SHE!  —  but  read,  recall  and  play 
the  plot  of  life,  prompted  by  **  Beauty  and  Nick  /* 

SIR  PHILIP  GIBBS' 

BEST  WORK 

BEAUTY  AND  NICK       , 

The  manuscript  of  BEAUTY  AND  NICK 
came  to  us  through  the  friendship  of  a  promi- 
nent English  clergyman  — himself  a  man  of 
letters.  He  wrote:  ^^  There  are  some  strong 
situations  in  this  excellent  work;  if  you  think 
them  too  strong  Mr.  Gibbs  will  not  object  to 
a  few  editoriarchanges." 

Not  a  sentence  —  not  a  word  was  changed. 

Preachy?     Not  a  single  or  married  line  of  it. 

Problem  stuff?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  How  can  there  be 
ansrthing  problematical  or  mathematical  in  a  love,  jilt- 
lured  but  straight  from  the  heart  and  soul  of  an  honest, 
husband-reared  youth  like  Nick  ? 

And  how  can  there  be  ansrthing  worth  a  chalked  cipher 
in  the  scattered  affections  of  a  woman,  brainy,  brilliant, 
beautiful  as  Beauty,  but  minus  of  soul  as  a  mummy  and 
with  a  heart  that  shifts  and  softens  only  to  the  love 
whispers  of  a  trousered  check  book. 

BEAUTYand  nick 

$2.00  net  ~  $2.10  postpaid.     BookstoA»|^ 

U      THE  DEVM-ADAIR  CO.,  Publishers,  437rifth  Ave.,NeVra '^  iJ 
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THE  BOOK  HUNTERS 

A  Dramatic  Interlude 


CHARACTERS 
The  Piper:  A  Book  Fancier: 
Mrt,  5..*  A  Lady  in  search  of  infor- 
mation. 
Mr,  5..*  Husband  of  the  lady  in  search 

of  information. 
Wu  Fu  Fart :  Dog  of  the  lady  in  search 
of  informatUm. 


SCENE 

Library  of  the  Piper.  Books,  booh 
and  more  books.  In  the  interstices,  a 
feic  old  prints.  About  a  table,  littered 
with  papers  and  smoking  material,  are 
sprinkled  a  few  faded  armchairs.  A 
generous  fireplace  filled  with  pine 
boughs  completes  the  fumishingt. 


Mrs.  S.  Oh,  it  was  a  wonderfuUv  appointed 
house.  Quite  everything  one  could  wish.  Or 
at  least  I  thought  so  until  I  prepared  to  retire. 
My  head  was  simply  whirling  with  all  the  gaiety 
of  the  evening,  and  the  bright  idea  swooped  on 
me  of  reading  myself  to  sleep.  No  books  were 
visible  but  I  prowled  about  and  finally  un- 
earthed— guess! 

The  Piper.  Really,  I  am  nowhere  when  it 
comes  to  riddles. 

Mrs.  S.  A  Dream  Book,  a  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  and  a  Dotty  Dimples  minus  the  cover. 

Mr.  S.  What  more  could  you  ask,  if  all  you 
want  of  books  is  to  send  you  to  sleep? 

Mrs.  S.  Lots.  I  want  gay  books,  whimsical 
books,  delightful  books, — books  that  will  give 
me  pleasant  dreams  for  the  night  and  a  smile  to 
begin  the  morning.  And  that,  dear  Piper,  b 
what  has  led  us  on  thb  pilgrimage  today.  Next 
week  we  trek.  Our  summer  home  awaits  only 
ourselves — and  books.  And  because  I  want 
books  that  will  reflect  credit  on  ourselves  and 
that  will  help  make  Point  Scallop  a  place  of 
pleasant  memories  and  no  regrets  for  our  guests, 
you  find  us  here,  a  small  but  inquisitive  band, 
disturbing  your  quiet  and  awaiting  your  advice. 

The  Piper.  One  of  the  few  pleasures  of  age 
is  the  gix'ing  of  advice  which,  by  the  way,  I  find 
is  usually  followed  in  inverse  proportion  to  its 
goodness.  On  this  table  is  a  convenient  pad 
and  pencil  for  making  notes.  Listen  well,  for 
what  I  say  will  be  gospel.  .  .  .  First  of  all  don't 
try  to  think  up  a  books-for-all-taste  collection 
for  each  guest  room.  Just  buy  the  best  of 
current  books  and  scatter  them  around.  I'd 
recommend  good  light  fiction  as  meeting  the 
widest  diversity  of  tastes.  There's  a  new  ro- 
mance of  the  French  Revolution  with  a  fasci- 
nating duellist-hero  leaping  like  a  panther 
through  its  pages  that  just  fills  the  bill. 
SCARAMOUCIIE  it's  called,  and  the  author  is 
Rafael  Sabatini. 

Mr.  S.  I  know  him.  He  wrote  a  stimning 
book  about  Borgias.    Put  him  down. 

The  Piper.    A  fine  foil  for  our  firsi 
would  be  a  couple  of  Western  novels. 


can  wrinkle  up  your  delightful  nose  if  you  want, 
I  used  to  myself  (my  own  nose  I  mean,  of  course) 
unta  I  tried  Raines  GUNSIGHT  PASS  in  the 
intolerable  tedium  of  a  railway  waiting-room. 
I  found  then  that  it  is  possible  to  write  a  romance 
of  the  West  that  is  brimming  with  excitement 
and  still  is  not  an  insult  to  one's  intelligence. 
And  I  found  the  same  thing  since,  when  I  read 
STEPSONS  OF  LIGHT  by  Eugene  M.  Rhodes, 
an  author  who  has  had  twenty-five  years'  actual 
experience  as  a  cowboy  behind  him  to  add  veri- 
similitude to  his  colorful  pictures  of  the  cattle 
country. 

Mrs.  S.  Upon'  my  word,  could  one  have  im- 
agined the  Piper  reaching  new  peaks  of  eloquence 
over  hght  fiction. 

The  Piper.  It  is  precisely  the  fond  conception 
of  myself  as*  too  dry-as-dust  for  light  fiction  that 
has  spurred  my  eloquence  up  these  dizzy  heights. 
No  person  of  intelligence  is  too  highbrow  to 
enjoy  an  impretentious  and  perfectly  eflicient 
light  novel.  And  while  we're  on  the  subject  let 
me  tip  you  off,  as  I  believe  the  phrase  is,  to  a 
new  British  writer,  Denis  Mackail.  His  first 
novel,  WHAT  NEXT,  is  the  stor>'  of  an  extrava- 
gant young  sprig  of  the  aristocracy  who  goes 
into  business  with  his  Pelmanistic  valet — and 
with  the  most  entertaining  results.  By  all 
means  put  it  down. 

Mrs.  S.  But  you  poor  man,  you  must  picture 
me  as  suffering  from  a  deluge  of  guests  whose 
tastes  run  exclusively  to  light  fiction.  Have  you 
nothing  else  to  offer? 

The  Piper.  For  you  and  your  more  sophisti- 
cated guests,  I  recommend  first  of  all  Ethel  M. 
Kelley's  BEAUTY  AND  MARY  BLAIR,  an 
extraordinarily  fine  and  fascinating  study  of  t 
young  American  girl  of  the  present  day  who 
skirts  the  verge  of  the  abyss  in  her  naT\*e  quest 
for  Ijeauty  amid  the  hurly-burly  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  S.    It  w  good.    I  've  read  it. 

The  Piper.  There  are  too  many  new  Do\'eb 
swarming  ]n  my   mind  to  elaborate  on  each. 
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sure  to  get.  Likewiae,  as  soon  as  it  is  out, 
THREE  LOVING  LADIES  by  the  Hon.  Mrs, 
Dowdall  of  whose  talent  as  a  novelist  I  have 
latdy  read  so  much  in  the  British  maguines. 
Now  throw  in  for  lovers  of  sentiment,  Eleanor 
H.  Porter's  posthumbus  and  (I  am  told)  really 
delightful  SISTER  SUE,  and  your  fictional  cock- 
tail is  ready  to  shake  up  and  serve. 

Mr.  S.  (Feebly  toaggith,)  Is  there  a  kick 
in  it? 

Mrs.  S.  There's  none  agairut  it  anyway.  It 
sounds  ddicious.  (Brisjdy  to  the  Piper,)  And 
now  for  a  more  substantial  diet. 

The  Pi|>er.  Exactly.  Having  gulped  down 
our  appetizer  we  skip  the  soup  and  plunge 
directly  into  our  main  course  which  naturally 
for  a  summer  menu  is  outdoor  sport  and  travd 
books.  As  Point  Scallop  is  situated  on  Cape 
G>d  you  must,  of  course,  have  the  four  best 
books  on  that  sandy  and  picturesque  land. 
Thoreau's  CAPE  COD,  Mary  Rogers  Bangs* 
delkhtiul  history  OLD  CAPE  COD,  CAPE 
CODDITIES  by  Dennis  and  Marion  Chatham, 
and  that  invaluable  guide  and  bedside  com- 
panion, Agnes  Edwards'  CAPE  COD,  NEW 
AND  OLD.  While  I  think  of  it,  by  the  way, 
let  me  suggest  that  you  make  a  note  of  Miss 
Edwards*  Usi  book,  THE  OLD  COAST  ROAD 
FROM  BOSTON  TO  PLYMOUTH.  And  now 
to  make  a  dean  sweep  of  the  new  travel  books 
iust  put  down  SAILING  SOUTH,  Philip  S. 
Marden's  entrancing  odyssey  of  a  pilgrimage 
over  the  wine-dark  seas  to  Cuba  ana  adjacent 
points  in  the  surrounding  wetness,  Ridis^  H. 
Dana's  HOSPITABLE  ENGLAND  IN  THE 
SEVENTIES,  and  the  picturesque  sketches  of 
hunting  in  the  Santee  River  country  that  Archi- 
bald Rutledge  has  just  written  under  the  title 
PLANTATION  GA^  TRAILS.  And  next 
the  essays. 

Mrs.  S.    The  entries. 

Mr.  S.  (Muttering  from  the  'depths  of  hie 
armchair.)    And  a  fine  bill  the  waiter  will  bring. 

Mrs.  S.  Grumble  away  if  you  like,  but  I 
assure  you  my  dear  I  sometimes  wish  you  had 
been  brought  up  on  so  wholesome  a  diet. 

The  Piper.  (Hastily.)  Put  down  John  Bur- 
roudis'  last  book,  ACCEPTING  THE  UNI- 
VERSE, and  for  brisk  and  brilliant  collections  of 
essays  in  a  lifter  vein,  J.  Edgar  Park  s  THE 
BAD  RESULTS  OF  GOOD  HABITS,  and  Dr. 
Crothers'  DAME  SCHOOL  OF  EXPERIENCE. 
For  your  guests  who  care  to  plunge  deeper  into 
the  Pierian  Springs,  add  Paul  Elmer  More  s  A 
NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP  AND  OTHERS. 
Ian  Hays  delectable  THE  LIGHTER  SIDE 
OF  SCHOOL  LIFE  deserves  a  place  in  every 
house,  as  does  also  BIBUOPHILY:  OR  BOOK- 
LOVE,  a  little  dissertation  on  books,  as  attrac- 
tive in  appearance  as  in  contents. 

Mrs.  S.  Poetry,  I  imagine,  to  carry  on  our 
so    appetizing    symbolism    would    be    meta- 


'  morphosed  into  dessert,  and  our  magnificent 
and  inviting  centrepiece  will,  of  course,  be 
LEGENDS.  Oh,  I  am  a  long-time  admirer  of 
Am^  Lowell  and  already  the  possessor  of  three 
copies  of  her  latest  volume. 

The  Piper.  For  the  country  home  I  particu- 
larly recommend  anthologies.  Let's  start  with 
Mrs.  Waldo  Richards'  STAR-POINTS,  HIGH 
TIDE,  and,  of  course,  her  garden  anthology 
THE  MELODY  OF  EARTH.  Then  you  must 
have  Jessie  Rittenhouse's  three  standard  antholo- 

g'es,  and  Robert  Frothingham's  so  popular  col- 
ctions  of  verse  (red-blooded,  I  believe  is  the 
Sualifying  adjective  the  publishers  use)  SONGS 
>F  MEN,  SONGS  OF  HORSES,  and  SONGS 
OF  DOGS. 

Wu  Pu  Fan.  (Aroused  from  a  light  nap  by 
the  approach  from  beneath  the  bookcase  of  a 
colossal  spider.)  Woof,  Woof.  Woof!  (He  re- 
treats panic  stricken  to  the  shelter  of  his  mistresses 
chair.) 

Mrs.  S.  (Estatically,  snatching  him  up.) 
Oh,  you  dever,  dever  beast.  (To  Mr.  S.)  \ou 
see  he  really  can  understand  what  we  say.  (To 
Wu  Fu  Fan.)  Of  course  my  darling  shall  have 
the  book,  as  many  as  he  likes,  and  ums  own 
loving  mummy  read  it  to  him  every  ni^t. 

The  Piper.  (Politely,  somewhat 'perturbed  by 
this  outburst.)    Shall  we  go  on? 

Mrs.  S.    Please  do. 

The  Piper.  I  think  one  of  the  most  popular 
books  of  verse  for  your  guests  would  be  Arthur 
Chapman's  entertaining  sketches  of  life  in  an 
Arizona  town,  CACTUS  CENTER.  And  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  appreciated  by  those  of 
more  aesthetic  tendencies  would  be  THE  GAR- 
DEN OF  BRIGHT  WATERS,  another  sensu- 
ous and  flame-coloured  collection  of  Asiatic 
poetry  by  the  compiler  of  COLOURED  STARS. 
Speaking,  by  the  way,  of  poetry,  let  me  urge  you 
to  put  down  the  new  hfe  of  PALX  VERLAIN^, 
by  Harold  Nicolson,  which  I  have  read  with  infi- 
mte  pleasure.  The  drama  you  can  cover  with 
CHIEF  CONTEMPORARY  DRAMATISTS. 
First  and  Second  Series,  as  the  thirty-eight  plays 
indude  pretty  much  all  the  worthwhile  drama  of 
the  present  day,  both  European  and  American. 

Mrs.  S.  (Clapping  her  hands  languidly.)  Ad- 
mirable, admirable!  And  now  I  suppose  I'll 
have  to  put  in  a  few  children's  books.  The 
Browns,  I  bdieve,  are  to  bring  their  whole  tribe. 
Make  it  something  that  will  keep  them  quiet. 
Poor  Wu  Fu  Fan  was  nearly  driven  into  hysterics 
the  last  time  they  came. 

The  Piper.  Do  you  by  any  chance  remember 
their  ages? 

Mrs.  S.  Oh  yes,  they  run  in  multiples.  Five, 
ten,  and  fifteen,  and  the  sexes  alternate,  begin- 
ning with  male.    So  thoughtful  of  the  Browns! 
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The  Pmcr.  We'd  better  call  it  three  books 
apiece.  For  the  oldest  boy  INJUN  AND 
WHITEY  STRIKE  OUT  FOR  THEMSELVES 
by  William  S.  Hart,  THE  WAR-TRAIL  FORT 
by  James  Willard  Schultz,  himself  an  old-time 
Indian  fighter,  and  Ebie  Singmaster's  JOHN 
BARING'S  HOUSE.  For  the  nrl  I  should 
select  the  latest  volume  of  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins* 
Twin  Series.  THE  ITALIAN  TWINS,  also  the 
effervescent  CORNELIA  by  the  same  author, 
and  NUOVA,  a  story  of  life  in  a  bee-hive  by 
Vernon  Kellogg.  And  for  the  little  boy,  Sara 
Cone  Bryant's  THE  BEST  STORIES  TO  TELL 
TO  CHILDREN,  Miss  Oara  WhitehiU  Hunt's 
ABOUT  HARRIET,  and  Robert  Livingston's 
THE  LAND  OF  THE  GREAT  OUT-OF- 
DOORS.  (He  rises.)  That,  I  believe,  is  the 
whole  story,  the  complete  how-to-fumish-your- 
country-home-library  manual  boiled  down  and 
compressed  (if  you  will  permit  me  to  change  the 
metaphor)  idmost  I  fear,  to  the  point  of  being 
inedible. 

Mrs.  S.  (Also  rising.)  Quite  the  contrary. 
Instruction  not  only  painless  but  positively  pleas- 
ant. Really  I  feel  as  though  dusky  slaves  snould 
be  sunmioned  by  a  clap  of  the  hand,  bearing 
platters  of  pearls  and  shinmiering  rubies  as  a  fee. 


The  Piper.  Oh,  I  assure  you  the  thou^t  of 
a  fee  has  been  hovering  in  the  bade  of  my  mind 
and  spurring  on  my  imagination  throu^iout  our 
interview,  but  the  fee  I  demand  shall  be,  I  think, 
a  week  end  at  Point  Scallop. 

Btos.  S.  (Picking  up  Wu  Fu  Fan)  Agreed— 
and  make  it  spon.  I  have  theories  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  books  by  color  on  which  I  should 
like  your  advice. 

Mr.  S.  (Rising  briskly  from  his  chair  and 
doing  an  unexpected  pas  seul  on  the  hearth  rug.) 
Hippitty-hop  to  the  bookseller's  shop! 

WuFuFan.     (Excitedly.)    Woof!  Woof! 

Exeueni  Mr,  arid  Mrs.  S.  and  Wu  Fu  Fan. 

The  Piper,  alone,  sinks  into  a  chair,  picks  up 
the  second  volume  of  A  CYCLE  OF  ADAMS' 
LETTERS,  and  losing  himself  with  a  sigh  of 
satisfaction  in  the  narrative,  fumbles  vaguely 
about  the  disturbed  table  for  his  pipe. 

FINIS 


HERE  ARE  THE  BOOKS  THE  PIPER  RECOMMENDS 


FICTION 
BeautT  and  Mmtj  BUir,  Ethel  M.  KeUey.     $2.00. 
Ellen  Levis,  Elsie  Singmaster.     $2.00. 
Gunsifht  Pass,  William  MacLeod  Raine.     $2.00. 
Scaramottche,  Rafael  Sabatini.     S2.00. 
Three  Loving  Ladies,  Hon.  Mrs.  Dowdall.     $2.00. 
What  Next?     Denia  MackaU.     $2.00. 

TRAVEL 
Cape  Cod.  Henry  D.  Thoreau.     Illus.     $1.75. 
Cape   Cod,    New   and   Old.     Agjies   Edwarda.     Illua. 

$3.00. 
Hospitable  England  in  the  Seventies.      Richard  H. 

Dana.     Illua.     $5.00. 
Old  Cape  Cod,  Mary  Rogers  Bangs.     Illus.     $3.50. 
Old  Coast  Road  from  Boston  to  nymouth,  The,  Agnes 

Edwards.     Illus.     $3.00. 
Plantation  Game  Trails,  Archibald  Rutledge.     Illus. 

$3.50. 
Sailing  South,  PhiUp  S.  Marden.     lUus.     $3.50. 

ESSAYS 

Accepting  the  Universe,  John  Burroughs.  Frontis- 
piece.    $2.00. 

Bad  Results  of  Good  Habits,  The,  J.  Edgar  Park. 
$1.50. 

Bibliophilv:  or  Bookloye,  James  F.  Willis.     $1.00. 

Dame  School  of  Experience,  The,  Samuel  McChord 
Crothers.     $2.00. 

Lifter  Side  of   School  life.  The,   Ian  Hay  Beith. 

New  England  Group  and  Others,  The,  Paul  Elmer 
More.     (Shelbume  Essays.)     $2.00. 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA 
Cactus  Center,  Arthur  Chapman.     Illus.     $1.50. 
Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists,  Thomas  H.  Dickinson. 

First  series,  $4.00.     Second  series,  $4.50. 
Garden  of  Bright  Waters,  The,  E.  Powys  Mathers. 

$2.00. 
Hi^  Tide.     Songs  of  Joy  and  Vision  from  the  Preeent- 

Day  Poets.  Mrs.  Waldo  Richards.  $1.75.  Lea.  $3.00. 


Legends 
Little  B< 

house. 
Little  B4 

house. 
Melody 

Natur 

Waldc 
Second  ] 

house. 


nsie  B.  Ritten- 

saaie  B.  Ritteo- 

of  Garden  and 
\y  Poets.     MrB 

Msie  B.  Ritteo- 

.   Frothinghazn. 

t  Frothingham. 

by   Robert   Frothingham. 

Faith  and  Promise  from 
Mre.    Waldo    Richarda. 


$r.66. 
Songs  O! 

$1.65.      juea.  90.\m. 

Songs  of   Men,   compiled 

$1.65.  Lea.  $3.00. 
Star-Points.     Songs  of  Joy, 

the    Present-Day    Poets. 

$1.75.  Lea.  $3.00. 
Verlaine,     Paul,     Harold     Nicholson.    Photogravure 

frontispiece.     $5.00. 

JUVENH^B 
About  Harriet,  Clara  Whitehill  Hunt.     lUus.  in  color. 

$2.00. 
Best  Stories  to  Tell  Children,  The,  Sara  Cone  Bryant. 

Illus.  in  color.     $2.50. 
O       "     -         ~    ih  Perkins.     Illus.     $1.65. 
In  »trike  Out  for  Themselycs,  ¥niliAm 

$1.75. 
It  Lucv  Fitch  Perkins.     lUus.     $1.75. 

ic  le,  Elsie  Singmaster.     Illus.     $1.50. 

I  Out-of-Doors,  The,  Robert  Living- 

alor.     $1.75. 
N  9e.     Veraon  Kellogg.     Illua.  in  color 

$2.25. 
W  lie,  James  Willard  ^hults.     Illua. 

FOR  HIMSELF 
A  Cyde  of  Adams  Letters.     Letters  of  Charles  Francis 
Adams,   Charles   Francis   Adams,   Jr.,   and    Henry 
Adams.     1861-1865.     2  vols.     lUus.     $10.00. 

Check  the  titlee  desired,  tiffn  and  mnil  Ihie  page  to  your  hookeeUer  or  to  Houohton  Mifflin  Company ^  4  Park  Strett^  Botbm 
Canadian  orders  to  Thomas  Allen,  366  Adelaid  St.  West,  Toronto,  OnL 
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Martin  Johnaon,  himaeif,  and  aomm  of  hia  ' 
who  ammnt  comptmteiy  tawnmd 


*wUd  man*' 


:ANNIBALS  and  DINNER-COATS 

TF  you  were  the  manager 
I  of  a  plantation  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands  and 
ved  alone  with  your  dusky 
?rvant5  not  far  from  where 
lere  existed  in  the  jungle 

real  race  of  cannibals, 
ould  you  always  put  on 

dinner-jacket  for  your 
>nely  meal? 

When  Martin  Johnson^ 
lotion-pictiu'e  explorer  and 
dventurer,  first  went  to 
he  South  Seas,  he  was 
isposed  to  regard  the  punc- 
iliousness  in  dress  of  the 
related  British  planter  as  an 
ffectatioh.  Now  he  recognizes 
he  dinner-coat  as  a  symbol.  It 
5  the  man's  declaration  that 
le  has  a  firm  hold  on  himself, 
k  Frenchman  on  the  Islands  can  go 
alf-clothed  and  ungoverned  by  con- 
ention  and  still  maintain  his  dignity, 
lut  an  Englishman  must  hold  fast  to 
n  ordered  existence  or  the  Islands 
rill  "get"  him. 

Johnson  miearthed  not  only  much 
oformation  about  the  wild  men  he 
aw,  but  recounts  as  well  many 
lelightful  and  human  observations  of 
limself  and  other  white  men  in  a  can- 
dbal  atmosphere.  In  the  July  ASIA, 
'Wild  Mm  of  the  New  Eebridesr 

\^  SPECIAL  OFFER 

J^^N      Five  Months  for  $1.00 
V^3^^^.     OPEN  TO  NEW  READERS  ONLY 

%^  /$W^SvN      ASIAbonsaleataUnewa-fltandB 
^  %7^i»  '•X  V       at  35c  per  copy.  We  will  mail 


you  the  next  five  issues  for 
5  special  sum  of  $1.00 
— a  small  price  for  an 
exceptionally  large 
dollar's  worth. 


H.  G.  WELLS  AND  STRINDBERG— 

Not  Shakespeare  and  Dickens — ^Young  China's  Choice 

Thus  do  the  students  of  China  throw  o£P  the  yoke  of  tradi- 
tion. In  one  school  they  suggested  that  their  foreign  teacher 
of  literature  take  a  vacation—^  home  and  catch  up — because 
he  used  Shakespeare  and  Dickens.  They  wanted  Hardy, 
Wells,  Kropotkin,  Shaw,  Ibsen  and  Maeteriinck.  He  had 
become  too  "chinafied  and  conservative.*' 

This  is  a  small  straw  that  shows  which  way  the  Oriental 
winds  are  blowing.  Professor  John  Dewey,  the  distin^ished 
American  educator  now  lecturing  in^  Oriental  universities,  dis- 
cusses the  issues  of  the  New  East.  His  article,  **Neu}  Culture 
in  China,*'  has  the  elements  of  historical  importance  and  rich, 
human  interest. 

JUMP  THE  HEDGE  OF  CONVENTION 

Put  yourself  in  her  place ! 

An  American  woman  made  a  pilgrimage  to  a  sacred  moun- 
tain in  Japan.  She  stayed  overnight  at  a  Buddhist  Monastery . 
The  temple  master  led  her  to  the  bath-house  and  invited  her  to 
bathe  while  he  stood  by  as  any  courteous  host  would.  Later 
he  and  a  young  disciple  went  to  her  room  to  converse  with  the 
interesting  "foreign"  traveler.  Fearing  she  was  weary  they 
asked,  kindly,  "  Why  don't  you  go  to  bed  ?  ** 

What  would  you  have  answered  ?  This  and  other  delicate  sit- 
uations were  cleverly  and  entertainingly  met  bv  Lucy  F.  Brown 
in  her  article  **A  Summer  Pilgrimage  to  Sacred  Koya-San.** 

Th«  8«cond  inatallm«nt  o»  **  My  Chinm*  M«rrUg«,"  th«  tru« 
lif«  story  of  an  American  sirli  who  marriod  a  Chinasa  studant 
and  want  with  him  to  d wail  in  China. 

Othar  articles  and  stories  of  abaorbinc  Intaraat  to  the  lovar  of 
the  Orient  in  the  July 

ASIA 

The  American  MAGAZINE  on  the  Or? 

Art  irumri  of  8  pag— — More  than  60  iUu9trati^ 
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SUMMER- 

and  New  Clothes 

CLOTHES  for  travel,  motoring,  boating — for 
tennis,  golf,  informal  dances^you  need  mere 
different  kinds  of  clothes  in  sximmcr  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year ! . . .  And  you  need  not 
do  without  a  single  one  this  sximmer.  For  now 
you,  yourself,  can  make  lovelier  clothes  than 
ever  before — clothes  that  will  have  real  Pansian 
chic — and  save  actually  more  than  ever,  through 
a  wonderful  new  picture^de, 

THE  DELTOR 

That  Saves  Tou  50c  to  $io.cx) 

This  wonderful  new  aid  to  homcsewing  tcUs  you,  by 
means  of  pictures  so  simple  that  you  follow  them  almost 
by  instinct — at  once — 

I      How  to  Save  50c  to  $10.00 
on  materials 

The  Ddtor  gives  you  a  "picturclayout,"  worked  out  by 
Butterick  experts  for  your  oum  individual  pattern,  in  your 
exact  si;:e,  for  every  width  of  suitable  material,  that 
saves  you  anywhere  from  ^  to  i>i  yards  of  goods. 

r\      How  to  achieve  that  coveted 
-^  Parisian  charm 

Stitch  by  stitch,  as  your  needle  flies  in  and  out,  basting 
then  stitching,  just  as  the  Deltors  pictures  show,  somc' 
thing  more  than  a  correctly  draped  frock  grows  beneath 
your  fingers.  All  unconsciously,  you  have  sewn  Pans' 
own  distinction  into  your  gown ! 

3       How  to  finish  li\e  the  clever* 
est  French  modiste 

The  Deltor  will  tell  you  the  French  modiste*s  own  answer 
to  every  perplexing  question  of  finishing  or  adornment- 
all  those  important  little  things  that  make  the  diiflferenoe 
between  "just  a  dress*'  and  a  "creation  from  P^tris.*' 

Each  new  Butterick  pattern  is  now  accompanied  by  its  own  individual  Deltor.  Ask  for  "Butterick 
pattern  with  Deltor"  and  experience  the  joy  not  onLy  of  creating  the  loifeUest  summer  clothes 
you  ever  wore,  but  the  added  joy  of  having  saved  on  each  garment  more  than  you  ever  did  before! 

BUTTERICK 

Style  Leaders  of  the  World 
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What  Is  Einstein*s  Theory? 


IS- 

of 


What  Is  Relativity? 

Light  travels  at  the  rate  of  186,000 
miles  a  second.  If  you  were  projected 
from  the  earth  at  that  speed,  and  you 
could  still  see  the  earth  through  some 
super-telescope  as  you  traveled,  you 
would  turn  the  clock  of  history  back. 

You  would  see  Lee  surrendering  to 
Grant  at  Appomattox,  Columbus  dis- 
covering America,  Cleopatra  luring 
Antony  to  his  doom  in  Egypt. 

If  yoQ  could  regulate  your  speed,  you  could 
•ce  the  same  historic  event  as  long  as  you 
pleased. 

Time  and  speed  are  purely  relative,  as  you 
tee.  That  is  one  great  truth  that  Einstein  has 
laid  down.  There  are  other  truths.  Light  has 
weight,  like  a  stone,  for  example.  Your  height 
may  be  six  feet  on  the  earth,  but  it  is  not  the 
fame  somewhere  else  in  space. 

Can  you  talk  about  Einstein's  theory  intelli- 
gently? His  is  the  greatest  contribution  to 
homan  thought  since  Newton  discovered  the 
laws  of  gravitation. 


The  Encyclopedia 

AMERICANA 

Just  as  America  leads  the  world  in  reconstruction, 
wealth,  invention,  manufacture— so  the  AMERICANA 
(copyright  1920)  has  established  itself  as 

The  Leading  Reference  Work 
of  the  World 

The  revolutions  in  thought  and  progress,  brought  about 
by  the  World  War,  made  all  pre-war  encyclopedias  ob- 
solete. A  restatement  of  the  world's  -knowledge  thus 
became  imperative. 


TheAMERICANA 
gives  a  wide  view  of 
the  world  as  it  is  to- 
day—  not  as  it  was 
ten  years  ago.  The 
AMERICANA  will 
put  the  knowledge 
of  the  world  at  your 
elbow. 


1  Encyclopedia  Americana 
I  Corporation 

I  27  William  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
I  People's  Gas  Bldff..  Chicaffo.  111. 
I  Please  aend  me  frn  wf  chart*  m  re- 
I  print  of  the  utioie  on  RELATIVITY 
I  as  it  appears  in  The  BNCYCLO- 
I  PEDIA  AMERICANA.     At,  74t 


Name. 


I 

1  Address 


I  Address .  .^> j.  . . 
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In  new  edition — 

the  books  that  qualified  critics  have  pro- 
nouncedacontributiontopennanentliterature. 

By  Joseph  S.  Auerbach 

ESSAYS  AND 
MISCELLANIES 

Here  you  will  find  that  flavor  bo  rare  in  literature  of 
today — that  manner  you  loved  in  the  older  eaaayiata 
of  saying  vital  things  in  the  most  casual  way.  Here 
are  subtle  whimsies  telling  great  truths,  about  a  variety 
of  subjects  bearing  closely  on  your  own  life  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  as  a  citieen.  There  is  an  introduction  by 
the  late  Joseph  H.  Choate.  »  voU.    $6.00 

THE  BIBLE  AND 
MODERN  LIFE 

This  discussion  in  Mr.  Auerbaoh's  finished  style  will 
show  vou  how  the  Bible  can  be  a  guide  to  forceful  and 
graceful  speech  and  writinfl^.  And  you  will  find  it  an 
index  to  the  wisdom  and  inspirstion^  to  the  spiritual 
and  literary  treasures  to  be  found  in  this  Book  of  Books, 
from  which  so  much  of  the  fabric  of  English  literature 
has  been  woven.  $1.76 

A  CLUB 

'*A  charming  tribute  to  oomradeahip.''  $1.60 

At  (dl  Bookstores 
Harper  &  Brothers  Publishers 


Collector's  Luck 

By  Alice  van  Leer  Carrick 

"As  soon  as  I  Had  read  'Collector's  Luck'  I 
began  to  search  for  my  hat  and  my  little  flat 
pocketbook.  For  it  is  not  an  abundance  of 
wealth  that  one  needs — only  a  collecting  spirit 
and  a  few  dollars.  I  had  the  few  dollars,  not 
more,  and  Mrs.  Carrick's  book  filled  me  with  Ji 
collecting  spirit  and  a  desire  to  add  charm  to  my 
home  surroundings.'* 


For  lovers  and  collectors  of  antiques,  as  well 
as  beginners  in  this  delightful  hobby,  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  more  entertaining  and  helpful 
book.  There  are  chapters  on  stencilled  furniture, 
glassware,  lustre  pitchers  and  teacups,  old  lights 
and  lamps,  fireplaces  and  kitchen  utensils.  The 
book  is  most  attractively  bound  in  French  mar- 
bled covers  and  contains  ah  illustration  on  prac- 
tically every  other  page. 

$2.^0  postpaid 


THE  ATLANTIC   MONTHLY  PRESS 

8  Arlington  Street 
Boston  (17),  Mass. 


THE  YALE  REVIEW 

announces  for  July 

H.  G.  WELLS 

"A  Postscript"  to  his  '* Outline  of  History" 

The  first  published  statement  concerning  his  own  work,  from  the  author 
of  one  of  the  most  famous  books  of  the  times,  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by 
his  American  readers. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  :  The  July  Yale  Review  containing  this  article  (and  many 
others  of  unusual  interest)  will  be  sent  FREE  wit^  a  new  year's  subscription  for  $3.00. 

"The  Outline  of  History**  ($10.50)  and  The  Yale  Review  for  one  year  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  for  $12.00. 

THE  YALE  REVIEW,  120  High  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

PublUh«d  Quartwlyt    Octobmr— January— April— July 

Cut  off  and  mail  tfaii  order  blank  •■•.•.•.■.•••.• 

The  Yale  Review,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Sirs:    For  the  enclosed  $ send  me 

/check  \  D    The  Yale  Review  for  one  year  and  the  July  number  FREE  I3. 

Vwhich  /  Q    "  The  Outline  of  Hiatory  "  (I10.50)  and  The  Yale  Review  forgone  year  beginning  with  the  July  number  |i  2. 

Name „ Street - ^ 

"•/y ^ ^ StaU 
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NOTBz^TkUmnu 


mpfeUcmif    (2)    Whx^hu't  mf9  * 


tkmt  Hi  §m$U9€n  rtpmiMUy  ««*.  vist    (/)  Wkai  malm  LsSsiU  1 
i  train  with  USmlUff  tk§  kith  H9 P—Mmt»  in  huimtut 


The  LaSalle  Problem  Method 

—and  how  it  successfidly  condenses  a  lifetime  of  ext^erience  into  a  few  months  of  study 


A  qnestion  has  blocked  action  on  the  fuut  of  many  thouffbt- 
fill  men  wbo  were  and  are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  qualify  in 
high  salaiy  fields.  They  have  asked  themselves  whether  train- 
ing gained  at  home  by  correspondence  might  not  prove  to  be 
mere  "  book-learning"— i  m  practical— unmarketable. 

We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  this  question— it  is  a  natural 
one.  The  burden  of  our  criticism  rests  on  the  man  wbo  per 
mits  the  question  to  be  its  own  answer,  and  to  block  and  stop 
bim  in  his  upward  climb  without  seekine  further  enlightenment. 

For,  when  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  have  trained 
with  LaSalle  and  found  bigger,  better 
things  thru  this  training  there  must 
be  sound  reasons  for  their  success. 

There  arc  reasons.  They  lie  in  the 
LaSalle  Problem  Method  of  imparting— 
not  "book-learning**- but  real,  practi- 
cal, usable  business  experience. 

A  knowledge  of  principles  is  one 
thing.  The  ability  to  apply  and  use  prin- 
dplet— actually  do  the  work  at  hand,  is 
another— and  the  gap  between  the  two  is 
bridged  by  one  factor  and  one  only— £«- 
pcrfeficc. 

That's  why  business  men  place  such  a 

geminm  on  experience— it  safeguards 
em  against  costly  experiments. 

Suppose  yon  decided  to  take  up  as 
jrour  life  work— accountancy,  say. 

Now  stretch  your  imagination  a  trifle. 

Suppose  that  through  the  offices  of 
an  influential  friend.arrangementswere 
made  for  you  to  step  in  and  immedi- 
ately occupy  the  position  you  intended 
training  to  ml— right  in  the  organization 
of  a  big  corporation— with  a  complete 
deoartment  under  your  orders. 

Say  that  by  your  side  were  placed,  as  your  instructors  and 
guides,  several  nigh  grade  accoimtants— men  of  national  rep- 
utation—their sole  duty  being  to  train  and  equip  you. 

With  these  men  instructing  you  in  proper  pnnciples— then. 


Yon  can  answer  these  qrestions— your  good  sense  tells  you 
that  the  situation  described  would  make  you  a  practical  man- 
sure,  certain  and  conhdent— able  and  capable  of  holding  down 
any  situation  the  accounting  field  offered. 

And  that  is  why  the  LaSalle  Problem  Method  makes  practi- 
cal men.  Simply  because  the  procedure  outlined  above  is  fal- 
lowed—exactly. 

True  you  do  your  work  at  home.  True,  the  experts  wbo 
help  you  are  located  here  in  Chicago. 
Keve^eless,  under  the  LaSalle  Problem  Method  you  are 
actually  occupying  the  position  you  are 
training  to  fill,  whether  it  be  in  the  .ac- 
countancy field,  or  traffic  or  business 
management,  or  law.  or  correspondence 
—irrespective  of  what  you  are  studying. 

Sou  are  acquiring  principles  and  apply* 
ig  thorn  in  actual  business  under  the 
watchful  eyes  and  helpful  guidance  of 
men  big  in  your  chosen  field. 

And  when  you  have  completed  your 

LaSalle  work,  you  can  truthfully  say 

ned 


Wltn  tnese  men  instructing  you  in  proper  pnnciples— tnen. 
you  yourself  exercising  your  own  judgment  in  handling  trans- 
actions and  solving  problems  as  tney  arose  in  your  daily  work 
—do  you  get  the  idea?  You  would  be  acquiring  cxpcrJence right 
along  with  the  bed-rock  fundamentals  ot  the  profession. 

Sitting  in  the  chair  of  authority— dealing  with  actual  business 
—learning  by  applying  what  you  learned — with  experts  cor- 
recting your  errors,  com  mending  good  work,  guiding  you  aright 
through  the  ramincations,  routine  and  emergency  situations 
ctf  the  entire  accounting  field  and  making  you  make  good 
every  step  of  the  way— mind— not  in  a  class-room,  but  right  in 
a  business  office  where  you  would  be  actually  doing  the  work 
you  were  training  for— 

— wouldn*t  you,  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  so  in  OUm  situation  be 
mnch  farther  ahead  than  men  who  had  spent  years  seeking  the 
aamo  knowledge  in  the  old,  hard,  "find-out-for-yourself*' way? 


that  you  are  not  only  a  thoroly  traine 
man,  but  an  «xperJefice  Jman— you  know 
the  bed-rock  principles  and  you  have 
lueJthem  all— they  are  familiar  tools  in 
your  hands. 

A  LaSalle  man  can  walk  in  anywhere 

with  confidence.    He  does  not  feel  tlie 

uncertainty  and  fear  that  arise  when  one 

faces  the  new  and  unknown.  Under  the 

Problem  Method  he  has  explored  hia 

Tht  LaSalk  ProhUm  Method  gloeM  uoa  aelf-eonfi'  chosen  field  on  his  own  feet— the  quee- 

denee—pracUeal,  uMoble  knowUtiti^Ucame        tions,  the  problems,  the  difficulties— he 

ff  maket  uoa  an  oxporUncad  mat^  has  met,  faced  and  conquered  them  aU. 

His  experience  makes  him  know  that 
altho  he  may  be  assuming  a  new  position  at  higher  pay,  the 
duties  of  that  position  are  an  old.  familiar  story. 
Experience  is  cash  capital  in  business. 
There  are  only  two  ways  to  get  it. 


sometimes  his  progress  not  as  sure  as  he  had  anticipatea.    For 
all  the  *bits  of  Knowledge**  he  sought  may  not  have  come  hit 

The  other  road  is  short,  sure  and  certain.    It  lies  through  the 
Problem  Method,  exclusive  with  LaSalle  Extension  University. 
This  way  condenses 
into    months  ex- 
perience  which   it         ^-^j^    ^^^        ^  ^m 
takes  most  men  a        r^^^^^^^y  ^IVi^  ^€^% 
lifeUmetogain.  jy*  4'*^'^**^^*^^' ^'^^ 

Of  Ckieago,  lUinoia 


LaSalle  Extension  University 

Tk€  Largest  Business  Traiuiug  ImtHtuHon  in  the  World 


H  yoa  air«  fai  •araast  whan  70a  say  to  yoursalf  diat  you  mast  do  somsthiat  to 
•aindna  capacity— then— ch«ck  too  coupon  below  fai  tbo  square  opposite  1 ' 
moet  to  yoo.    It  is  a  step  yoa  will  noror  regret.    And  it  Is  a  step  d»at  is  a 
■sako  tomortow  as  it  is  to  toko  today.    Wbero's  tbot 


itlyiacroasoyoiir 

t  tralaanc  which  appeals 

baadrod  times  as  hard  to 

poocli  win  do  jost  as  welt 


LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 


Dept  759-R 


Pleeee  ■end  me  eetalog  and  foil  informstioo  regarding  the  eoorse  and  ■•rvico  Ihave marked  with  1 
Tears*  Promotion  in  One.^'  ell  withoot  obligetioo  to  me. 


□  HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY:  Trainfaig  for 
positions  as  Aoditor.  Comptroller,  PabUe 
Aeeoontant,  Cost  Aoeoontant,  ate. 

□  BANKING  AND  FINANCBi  Tratolna 
for  executive  poeitiooB  in  Banks  and 
naandal  Institations. 

□  EXPERT  BOOKKEBPINGt  TrslaiBg  for 
poeitloo  as  Head  Bookkeeper. 
□  COMMERCIAL  SPANISH:  Tndaiag  for 
poaltioas  as  Foreign  Correepoodeat  with 
8pani8h«spcaking  eoaotriee. 

□  COMMERCIAL  LAWS  Reading.  Befer- 
enee  and  Consoltation  Senrieefor  Bne- 
toeasBCen. 

□  C  P.  A.  COACHING  POR  ADVANCED 
j^DJpOUNTANTSi  In  prepermtlon  for 
otafe  Board  and  lastjtote  ff^ 


□  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENTi  Training 
for  Offldsl.  Managerial,  Sales  and  Bseeo- 
tire  positions. 

□  BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITINGt  TTain- 
ing  for  poaitlona  as  Correepondent.  Mail 
Salee  Director  and  ezecotiTe letter-writing 


CHICAGO,  ILUNOIS 

u  Z  below.  Also  a  oopj  of  joor  book. 

1  TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT-FOREIGN 
AND  DOMESTIC!  Training  for  poeitioos 
as  Railroad  and  Indostrial  I^affler 


□  PBRSONBTEL  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
MANAGEMENT!  Training  for  Bmploy- 
era.  Bmplqjment  Managers,  Bxeeomes, 
Inmstrial  Englneen. 

□  UfDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT  BFFI- 
CIENCYt  Training  for  Prodoetfam  Man- 
agers. Department  Heads,  and  all  tboee 
desirias  training  in  the  48  factors  of  sA- 


D 
D 
D 


LAWi  Training  for  Bar;  LL.  B.  Degree. 

BUSINESS  BNGLISHt  TnbiiBm  for  Bos- 
iaesa Correepondcnts and  Copywriters. 
EFFECTIVE  SPEAKINGS  Training  In 
ttie  art  of  forcefol.  effeetiTe  speech  for 
Ministere,  Salesmen.  Prateraaf  Leaden. 
Politidasis,  Clnbsnen,  etc. 

1  MODERN  FOREMANSHIPs  Training 
in  the  direction  and  handling  of  Indostrial 
foreee— for  Foremen.  Sob-Foremen,  Con- 
tractors. Shop  Sapennteadeats,  etc 
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Your  reading  problem 
solved  by  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard 


HOW  can  you  gain,  in  just  a  few 
delightful  minutes'  reading  * 
each  day,  that  knowledge  of  a  few 
truly  great  books  which  will  dis- 
tinguish you  always  as  a  well-read 
man  or  woman?    How  can  you,  by 

reading,   acquire   a  deep  and   true  I 

conception   of  human    nature   and  | 

human  affairs?  How  are  you  to 
become  well-versed  in  those  niceties 
no  less  than  in  those  fundamentals 
of  life  which  you  can  know  only  by 
carefully  selected  reading,  never  by 
random  reading? 

It  is  that  question,  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  you   as  it  is  to  every  ^       u       •      ..t.        j-  t^ 

*^  ,  "^  ,  "^      spare  tunc,  by  using  the  reading  courses  Dr. 

thmking  person,  that  you  will  find  EUot  has  provided,  you  can  get  the  knowledge 
answered   in   the  booklet   describing      ^^  literature  and   Ufe,  the  culture,  the  broad 

viewpoint  that  progress  in  every  walk  of  life 

demands  to-day. 

DR.  ELIOT'S  FIVE-FOOT 

"For  mc,"  wrote  one  man,  "your  little  free  book 
SFlELF   OF   BOOKJS  meant  a  big  step  forward,  and  it  showed  me,  besides, 

the  way  to  a  vast  new  world  of  pleasure." 

It  tells  you  what  few  great  books — biog-  Every  reader  of  Atlantic  Monthly  is  invited  to 

raphies,  histories,  novels,  dramas,  poems,  bave  free  a  copy  of  this  handsome  and  entertaining 

u^^u-    ^c   .^:«^^^    ««^    4.«.a«,a1     «xU;i^^^«xU«r  ^t*lc  book  which  is  being  distributed  to  acquaint 

books  of  science  and  travel,  philosophy  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^.^  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Book.. 

and  religion — picture  the  progress  of  civi-      Merely  mail  the  coupon  to-day. 
lization,  and  as  Dr.  Eliot  says,  "enrich,     _  _  ^ 

refine,  and  fertilize  the  mind."  HSLVC     2L     COD  V    F FCC 

Every    well-informed    man    and    woman     ^  ^couJErAloN  tonIp^y!  "^"" 

should   at   least   know    something    about  416  w.  13th  St.,  n.  y. 

this   famous   library.  By  mail,  absolutely  free  and  without  obligation,  please  send 

me  the  little  guide«book  to  the  most  famous  books  in  the 
world,  describing  Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books,  and 

The  free  booklet  tells  about  it— how  Dr.  Eliot  ^'S^^Ji'd.**'*  ^^*^  "^  "■***"'  recommended  by  Dr.  Biiot 
has  put  into  his  Five-Foot   Shelf  "the  books 

essential  to  the  Twentieth   Century  idea  of  a      Name 

cultivated  person";    how  he  has  so   arranged 

these  books  that  even  fifteen  minutes  a  day  is  '^*** "^ '" 

enough;    how,  in  these  pleasant  moments  of       jgiUze£Lby.Lj.Q.Qfl..'n 
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How  Metropolitan  Chooses  Its  Fiction 


SOME  one  referred  to  Metropolitan's 
stories  as  "real  life  fiction."  We  like 
that  description.  It  describes  best  our 
aims.  Through  fine  fiction  and  a  strong  pur- 
pose in  national  politics  Metropolitan  has 
endeavored  to  attract  the  largest  jxissible 
number  of  intelligent  readers.  We  believe 
this  policy  makes  the  firmest  basis  for  a  gen- 
eral magazine.  We  believe  almost  as  great 
an  influence  can  be  exerted  by  our  fiction  as 
by  our  authoritative  articles. 

FictioTCs  Purpose 

Good  fiction  ought  to  do  two  things  —  it 
ought  to  entertain,  also  it  ought  to  contain 
a  contribution  to  life  that  will  stay  with  you 
after  you  have  laid  the  magazine  aside.  To 
change  human  lives  by  telling  a  story  is 
sometimes  easier  than  by  preaching  a 
sermon. 

We  seldom  get  out  of  ourselves  and  see 
ourselves  as  we  are.  But  fiction  which  is 
"living  at  the  expense  of  others"  shows  us 
others'  lives  —  and  we  make  comparisons 
with  our  own  and  see  ourselves  as  we  are. 

Famous  Contributors 

There  is  hardly  a  great  writer  in  the  world 
who  has  not  appeared  in  the  Metropolitan, 
Kipling,  Galsworthy,  Maurice  Hewlett, 
Joseph  Conrad,  John  Masefield,  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker,  Richard  Harding  Davis,  Gouvern- 
eur  Morris,  Larry  Evans,  Compton  Mac- 
Kenzie,  Henry  Kitchell  Webster,  Rupert 
Hughes  and  Booth  Tarkington  are  only  a 
few  of  the  names  which  make  our  list  of 
contributors  read  like  the  hall  of  fame. 


In  dealing  with  each  one  of  these  contribu- 
tors our  policy  has  been  to  ask  from  them 
the  sincerest  and  most  human  work ;  no  sex 
stuff,  no  jazz  novels;  pone  of  the  tonim>Tot 
about  high  life,  the  wicked  vices  of  the  rich 
and  the  saintly  virtues  of  the  poor,  which 
can  be  dished  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  sell 
magazines  very  easily,  has  found  its  way 
into  the  Metropolitan. 

We  never  asked  our  writers  to  produce  that 
sort  of  fiction.  If  you  don't  ask  them,  or  to 
put  it  more  explicitly,  if  you  don't  contract 
with  them  for  so  much  a  word  to  write  that 
kind  of  twaddle,  then  they  don't  do  it, 
l)ecause  certainly  none  of  them  want  to. 

The  Helping  Hand 

It  is  also  a  i)art  of  our  history  that  we  ha\-e 
held  out  a  ver>'  helping  hand  to  young  and 
unknown  writers.  Some  of  the  best  things 
we  print  comes  from  unknown  writers.  We 
don't  believe  in  the  contract  system,  we 
don't  believe  in  t>'ing  up  a  writer  for  so 
many  stories  or  so  many  novels  a  year. 
We  take  our  fiction  where  we  find  it  because 
we  believe  in  it,  not  because  we  have  ordered 
it  and  have  got  to  pay  for  it  and  publish  it 
whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

How  to  get  it 

The  August  issue  of  Metropolitan  is  al- 
ways the  big  fiction  magazine  of  Summer. 
Vacation  time  is  the  time  for  concentrated 
enjoyment.  We  belie\e  the  ten  big  fiction 
features  in  August  Metropolitan  will  give 
you  the  maximum  of  live,  entertaining, 
worth-while  fiction.  25  cts.  per  copy  at 
your  newsstand.  $3.00  per  year. 


Metiopolitan 

H.  J.  Whigham,  Publisher 

432  Fourth  Ave.  N'""''  '^"-^  ^'*" 
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The  Art  of  Story  Writing 

'Drofessor  Walter  B.  Pitkin  of  the  School 
*  of  Journalism,  G)lumbia  University,  will 
accept  a  limited  number  of  writers  for  instruc- 
tion by  mail  in  short-story  writing.  The  teach- 
ing is  adapted  to  individual  needs.  Manu- 
scripts will  be  prepared  for  the  magazines  and 
a  sound  grasp  of  the  principles  of  technique 
insisted  upon.  Writers  of  serious  purpose  are 
invited  to  write  for  full  particulars. 

Professor  WALTER  B.  PITKIN 

SUB-STATION  84  NEW  YORK 


AUTOGRAPHS 

'  interested,  send  2c.  stamp  for  our  Catalogue 
b.  140,  containing  1764  titles  of  Autograph  Letters 
id  Documents:  —  Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant, 
joosevelt.  Napoleon,  Bismarck,  Von  Moltke,  Scott, 
Hckens,  Thackeray,  Meredith,  Stevenson,  etc. 

loodspeed's  Book  Shop,  Boston,  Mass. 


Real  HARRIS,  LEWIS  and 
SHETLAND  HOMESPUNS 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  MAKERS 

TIm  Ariatocral  •!  TwMd  for  Golf  and  AB  Sports  Woar 

Prkt  VJO  ptr  yard,  poslage  paid 

S.  A.  NEWALL  &  SONS,  Dopt  A.  M.,  Slornoway.  ScoUand. 

Pattans  on  request,  state  shade  desired,  if  for  lady  or  gentleman. 


SPEAKERS,  !SI^„ 


CLUB  MEMBERS: 

^>  We  assist  in  preparing 
special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
ebates.  Escpert  scholarly  service.  Revision  of  manuscripts, 
tory  and  books.  Authors  Research  Bureau,  Room  43, 
00  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 

WHAT   MAKES   THE 
HOUSE    BEAUTIFUL 

Edited  by  Henrietta  C.  Peabody 
^  very  practical  and  valuable  book  for  those  who  are  building 
»r  remodeling.    A  collection  of  excellent  illustrations  and  care- 
uUy  made  measured  drawings  of  architectural  details,  accora- 
»nied  by  explanatory  text.  $3-oo 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS,  INC. 
3  Arlington  Street  Boston  (17),  Mass. 


YOU  ARE  A  WRITER.  Don't  you  ever  need  help  in 
marketing  your  work  ? 
I  am  a  literary  adviser.  For  years  I  read  for  Macmil- 
Ian,  then  for  Doran,  and  then  I  became  consulting  specialist 
to  them  and  to  Holt,  Stokes,  Lippincott,  Harcourt  and  others, 
for  most  of  whom  I  have  also  done  expert  editing,  helping 
authors  to  make  their  work  salable. 

Let  me  help  YOU.  I  am  closely  in  touch  with  the  market 
for  books,  short  stories,  articles,  and  verses,  and  I  have  ajpe- 
cial  department  for  plajra  and  scenarios. 

Send  for  my  circular. 
THE  WRITERS'  WORKSHOP 
849  LEXINGTON  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


arios.  ^^^ 


PICTURES   IN   FULL   COLOR  FOR  YOUR  HOME 

Bend  twenty-five  centi  (stampi)  tor  lllaitrsted  cat»Iocue  of 

^  tEde  iHelrid  ^nM 

S?^       Reprodudions  in  direct  color-coUcti/pe  of 
Is    GREAT  PAINTINGS  BY  GREAT  MASTERS 
't   In  the  world 'i  art  gsllerlei  snd  private  collectioni 
^i«Q9R^  *  Yoar  dealer  will  ibow  yoo  the  Medici  Printi 

^^IV^*  or  will  order  them  for  yoa 

THE  MEDICI  SOCIETY  -  PuhlUhmrm 

753  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


GENEALOGIST 

LAWRENCE  BRAINERD 

9  Aahburton  Place       BOSTON,  MASS. 

Reseanh  for  AuthorUaiitt  records  of  all  American 
families.  Terms  Moderate. 


Alexander  Van  Rensselaer 

Authorai*  RepreMmniatit>e  and  Manuacript  Brokmr 

450  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Write  today  for  rates  and  full  particulars 

AIM  nDDTIDTITIMlTV  >*  offered  to  limited  number  of  stadents 
nrt  UrrMlK  l  Ulll  l  l  to  take  a  practical  coarse  in  the  technique 
of  the  short  story  that  aims  to  meet  the  commercial  reqairements  with* 
oat  the  sacrifice  of  literary  ideals.  Instructor  is  a  lady  with  experience 
as  critic,  instructor  and  writer.  M88..  prose  and  verse,  constructively 
criticized,  also  typewriting  at  literary  rates.  Address  Box  B.B..  care 
of  Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston.  Mass. 

STERNHEIM  dr.  EMANUEL  LECTURES 

Sociological.  Educational,  Moral  and  Literary  Themes.  Dates, 
terms,  etc.  Anne  Gulbransen,  Secretary,  851  Beacon  St.. 
Boston,  Mass. 

ADVENTURES  IN  INDIGENCE 

By  Laura  Spencer  Porto r 

Fourteen  of  the  author's  most  notable  essays,  quaintly  bound. 

tl.50 
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THE  GROtFING  GENERATION  OF  TODAY 

must  fill  the  ranks  of  the  Entomologists  and  Ornithologists  of 
tomorrow.  To  make\  these  subjects  appealing  and  attractive 
to  young  children  and  to  train  them  to  appreciate  and  observe 
intelligently  the  wonders  of  insect  and  bird  life^  we  offer 
the  following  books  by  an  accomplished  naturalist: 

LITTLE  GATEWAYS  TO  SCIENCE  SERIES 

By  Dr.  Edith  M.  Patch 

Entomologist  of  the  University  of  Maine 

First  Book:  HEXAPOD  STORIES   school  edition,  90  cent. 

For  first,  second  and  third  grades 

Second  Book:  BIRD  STORIES  schooi edition.  $im 

For  third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades 

HEXAPOD  STORIES  is  rapidly  finding  its  place  in  the  schools.  It  has 
just  been  placed  on  the  Ohio  State  List,  the  Oregon  State  List,  and  on  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  List.  It  is  also  being  used  and  enjoyed  in  many  other 
public  and  private  schools. 

BIRD  STORIES  will  prove  of  great  value  to  teachers  who  have  Junior 
Audubon  Societies  in  their  schools.  The  ornithological  name  of  each  bird  is 
given  in  the  ample  notes  which  accompany  the  various  chapters.  In  addition 
to  inculcating  the  conservation  of  our  birds,  the  book  has  another  important 
function — its  ethical  lessons  are  not  likely  to  go  by  unheeded.  Within  the 
first  week  that  "Bird  Stories"  was  off  the  press,  introductory  orders  were 
received  from  Worcester  State  Normal  School,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and 
from  Latrobe  Public  Schools,  Latrobe,  Pennsylvania. 


Another  elementary  book  of  unusual  charm  and  ivith  a  real  out-of-doors  flavor  is 

UNCLE  ZEB  AND  HIS  FRIENDS 

School  edition,  90  cents 

The  Board  of  Education,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  has  recently  ordered  300 
copies  of  "Uncle  Zeb"  for  use  in  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  The 
Supervisor  of  Nature  Study  work  in  Springfield  wrote  us  that  when  the 
book  came,  she  was  so  delighted  with  it  that  she  sat  down  and  read  it  from 
cover  to  cover. 

Liberal  discounts  allowed  on  all  orders  for  class  use. 
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CAUFORNIA  —  iContinutd) 

RESCENT  COLLEGE  FOR  QIRLS 

Standardixed,  Accredited,  Junior  College,  In  the  Ozarks,  Urn- 
id  to  100.    Students  from  20  states.    Address  for  Catalogue 
d  View-Book.  Crescent  CoUege.  Box  Q,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

^jMnm&i 

Caltfomta 

-TUr  DTCUAD'C   CPUAAI  _ 

Girls'  G>llegiate  School 

Adams  and  Hoover  Streets 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Thirtieth  year  opens  September  twenty-ninth. 
General,  CoUege, — Preparatory,  Advanced  Courses. 

lUuatrated  Cataloffue 

Miss  Parsons  and  Miss  Dennen,  Principals. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Girls'  School 

Resideot  and  day  pupils.     Eleven  acres.      Country  life  and  sports. 

Basis  of  work,  dear  thinking.    MARIAN  L  CHAMBERLAIN,  A.M., 
Principal,    P.  0.  Em  5M,  Sania  Barkara.  Califomia. 

Connectttut 

The  Curtis  School  for  Young  Boys   uHi^x 

nine  to  thirteen.    $1000.       Frkdkhici  8.  Cunns,  Pnnapal 

Gwuu)  B.  Curtis.  Assistant  Principal 
Brookfield  Center,  Connecticut 

HE  WESTLAKE   SCHOOL    FOR   GIRLS 

Rmsidencm  and  Day  School 

fcation  of  ffreat  beauty  »nd  charm.       New  Baildings.       Szcellanl 
icalty.       All   DepartmenU.       Tenuta  Courts  and  Swimming  Pool, 
aalogoa  aent  upon  request.    Califoruia.  Los  Angeles. 

RVMSEY    HALL 

Corawall.  Coaaeclical 

A  school  for  boys  undeiL^s 

Yearly  rate  liaoo  _        r^r^r\*  ^ 
L  1.  SANroiD.  Priaelpal               Uig^i^l^  taV  ^EAli^Vjl^.  Baadaiasirr 
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ROXBURY-^  School  fir  the  Indroidual 

Roxbury  maintains  an  enviable  record  of  success.  Forty-nine  of  each 
fifty  candidates  from  our  winter  and  summer  school  passed  the  college 
entrance  examinations.  Roxbury  students  entered  eight  Ectstem  univer- 
sities and  colleges. 

Our  efficiency  is  based  on  small  classes,  hard  work,  no  forms  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of  mental  and  physical  activities. 

A  series  of  psychological  tests  determine  exactly  the  course  of  study 
needed  to  fit  a  boy  for  college  in  a  given  time.  His  classes  contain  from 
two  to  five  boys  of  like  ability  and  temperament.  Hard  work  and  concen- 
tration required.  Healthful  athletic  and  outdoor  activity  is  a  part  of 
his  regular  day. 

Roxbury  is  ideally  located  in  a  New  England  village.  Sickness  is  very 
rare  in  school.  200  acres  of  farm  and  campus.  Large  stable  of  saddle 
horses.  Expert  athletic  coaches.  High  salaried  instructors.  Students 
may  enter  whenever  vacancies  occur.  95  boys  accepted,  none  under  14. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

ROXBURY  SCHOOL,  INC.,  Cheshire,  CONNECTICUT 
W.  L.  Ferris,  A.B.,  Headmaster 


EASTFORD  ?.?;  n~,' 

For  the  development  of  manly  boys  into  good  citizens — 
leaders  of  men.  by  a  rational  system  of  training  mind, 
morals  and  body.    Work,  self-responsibility,  a  clean, 
healthy  body  and  a  vigorous,  well-balanced  mind  belong 
to  Eaatford  boys.    College  preparation  or  vocational 
training.    Catalogue. 
StanUy  K^lUy,  Director,                  Pbmfr*t,  Conn. 

Miss  Howe  and 
Miss  Marot's  School 

Thompson,  Connecticut 

A  COUNTRY  boarding 
-^  School  for  girls.     College 
preparation.      Advanced 
courses.    Special  attention  to 
outdoor  life. 

MARY    LOUISE    MAROT,    Principal 

COLLEGE    PREPARATION 

VMStf ,  Bryn  Mawr,  Wenesley,  Smith.  Mt  Holy«k«,  RaddM*,  etc 

HOUVIEWOOD  SCHOOL 

New  Cawaaw.  Coww.   40  miles  from  Now  York.    Classes  limited  to  6. 
M AITHA  B.  COUEN.  Dm.  Lmmi  172S.         13)1  MadisM  An,  Ntw  T«k  Ciy 

THE  GATEWAY 

A  School  for  Girls.    Four  buildings.    Athletie  Md.   HoaC 
back  riding.    Domestic  Arts.    ColleRO  prsparatory.  ccBeraJaa/ 
special  courses  which  include  stenography  and  typevhtiof. 
MissAuceE.  Rbtnolds,  Principal,  dt.  RonanTemre. 

Nbw  Hatxk.  C-ooa. 

IBEInfniMI 

281 

HII  I  SIOF  SCHOOL  FOR  OIRLS 
nEl^l^OEM^Mli               Norwalk,  Coiiii«ctieut 

itMmi/'  t 

College  preparatory  and  special  courses.  Normal  J^^bl 
living  in  right  environment.     Every  comfort.     All   Bs»L9 

mm 

•fl 

heajthful  activities.  Gymnasium.  Catalog.  %J^y 
Marfiret  R.  Brendbifer,  O.  Vatsar.    Vida  Hinl  Frudi,  kJL  SM 
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CONNECTICUT—  iContinuedi 


The  Ely  School  for  Girls 

ELY  COURT 
GREENWICH  CONNECTICUT 

In  the  country,  one  hour  from 
New  York  City.  Twenty-five 
acres,  modern  equipment.  Col- 
lege Preparatory,  General,  Sec- 
retarial and  Post-Graduate 
Courses.  Music.  Household  arts. 
Daily  work  in  the  studio.  Horse- 
back riding  and  all  summer  and 
winter  sports.    Sleeping  Porch. 


WYKEHAM  RISE,  Washington,  Conn. 

\  Country  School  for  Girls.  Fanny  E.  Da  vies,  L.L  A..  Principal. 
Boston  repreacntative.  Mabbl  E.  Bowman.  A.B..  Vice-Principal, 
Zohaaset,  Mass. 

ST.  MARGARET'S  SCHOOL 

ISth  year.    (:k>Ilege  prepantonr.    Qenml  CourseB.    Hooaeholdartauid 
rafts.    GymnMium.   Baaket-ball.     Swimming.   Flf ^-Mre  Bchool  farm 
or  outdoor  life.        Mna  Emilt  Gardner  Munro,  aTM..  Principal, 
Waterbury,  Connectieut 


Belatoare 


THE  MISSES  H£BB*S  SCHOOL 

Wilmington.  Delaware. 
A  Day  and  Resident  School  for  Girls. 

Principal,  Miss  Lillie  James.  A.B..  Bryn  Mawr. 


gtetrtct  of  ColumiiUi 

NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Fireproof 
^uildings  in  Cathedral  Close  of  40  acres.  College 
Preparatory.  Advanced  and  Special  Courses.  Music 
ind  Art. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  WASHINGTON.  President  el  the  Beard  el  Tnuteea. 
Meant  St.  Alban.  Washingten,  D.  C 

Miss  Madeira's  School 

A  resident  and  day  school  for  Girls. 

LucT  Maozira  Wnfo.  A3.,  Headnustreas. 
(Mrs.  David  L.  Wing) 

1328  19th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MARTHA  WASHINGTON  SEMINARY 

^^T^A  l?^**"'.  J^  '^<*"'  ^^o'^  ^^  High  School  Graduat«. 
Normal  and  Genoral  CmiBsesin  Domestic  Saieaoe.    Secretarial  branches. 

teii^^tJrS^lu^  ^-   ^°-^' 


:flora>a 


THE  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL 

Oi  Florida 

EpisccpaL    A  homelike  school  for  girls.     College  preparatory 
and  general  course.    Delightful  winter  climate. 
LiLiAS  S.  Bill,  Principal,  Orlando,  Florida. 

iUtnotfl; 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

School    and    College    Bureau 

Offers  Yeu  Its  Specialized 
Services  in  Choosing  a  School 

I-«st  year  the  School  and  Colleffe  Bureau  of  The  Chicaffo  D«ny 
News  saved  many  busy  parents  and  questioning  »x.)s  and  rirls 
both  time  and  worry  by  sending  them  prompt,  reliable  Infor- 
mation ab..ut  just  the  kind  of  school  they  wanted— personal  re- 
quiremeiits  iis  to  location  and  tuition  charges  being  considered 
In  each  indiridual  case. 

This  year  many  young  people  will  again  be  perplexed  by  the 
problem  of  finding  the  right  school.  Why  not  let  us  help  youf 
The  Chicago  Dally  News  maintains  this  serrice  absolutely  free 
of  charge  to  you.  No  need  to  hurriedly  select  a  school  on  mere 
hearsay  when  expert  adrice  can  l>c  obtained  by  telephoning 
writing,  or  calling  for  a  personal  interview  at 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  . 

^...^.^^   School  and  Collooo  BurMu 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


MISS  HAIRE'S  SCHOOL 

The  rniversity  School  for  Olrli,  Chicago.      Boarding  and  Day  School. 
Kipeproof  bailding  overlooking  Lake  Michigan.      College  preparatory 
and  graduate  courtei.     Outdoor  iports.    Annual  charges.  91.500. 
MiSH  Anka  R.  Hairb,  A.B..  Principal, 

1106  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  IlHnoli. 


MONTICELLO   SEMINARY 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  AND  ACADEMY 

GODFREY,  MadiMm  County.  ILLINOIS 
Historic  school  of  Mississippi  Valley.  84th  year  begins  Sept. 
19th,  19a I.  Standard  Junior  College,  graduates  entering  lead- 
ing universities  as  Juniors  without  examination.  Academy  pre- 
pares for  Entrance  Examinations  of  Eastern  Colleges.  Si>edal 
work  in  Music.  Art.  Domestic  Science.  Physical  Education. 
Extensive  and  modem  equipment.  300  acres  of  land.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  view  book.   Harriet  Rice  Congoon,  Principal 

SAINT  MARY'S  SCHOOL.  KnoxviUe,  Illinois 

A  luperior  school  for  girU;  under  the  auapicei  of  the  Rpiscopal  Church. 
Fifty-fourth  year.  College  Preparatory  and  High  School  work.  A  sep- 
arate department  for  younger  girU.  Special  advantages  in  Music.  Ka- 
preaaion  and  Domestic  Science.  Secretarial  Course.  Athletics.  Home 
Life.  Kkv.  F.  L.  Cakiungtok.  LL.D.,  Bector. 


Inlitana 


HOWE 


SCHOOL 

(ENDOWED) 


SMALL  CLASSES  INDIVIDUAL  ATTENTION 

Every  Boy  Recites  Every  Lesson  Every  Dey 
BOYS  TAUGHT  HOW  TO  STUDY 
Careful  Selection  and  Personal  Supervision 
Thorough  Preparation  For  College 
Military  Drill  Junior  R.O.T.C. 

Graduates  admitted  to  leading  colleges  on  certificate.  Campus 
of  forty  acres.  Nine  fine  buildings.  Thorough  sanitation. 
Healthful  country  life.  Beautiful  lakes  nearby.  All  athletio 
sports.    Summer  school  with  attractive  courses. 

Separate  School  for  Younger  Boys 

For  illustrated  catalogue  address 

Rev.  Charles  Herbert  Young,  M^,  Hector 

Box  210,  HOWE,  INDIANA 
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INDIANA  —  (ConHnued) 


STAiMERlNiS 

IfsOiMseaivdGire 


Tou  can  ba  qulokly  cured  If  srou  atammer.  Send  10  oents,  coin 
or  sUmpe.  for  2SS  page  clou  bound  book  on  BUnunerlng  and 
Stuttering.  It  tells  bow  I  cured  myaelf  after  Stammering  and 
Stuttering  for  30  years.  BENJAMIN  N.  BOQUE 
B  4513  Begua  BulldUg.  1147  N.  III.  St 


iadlaaapallti 


iUatne 


FARMINGTON 


MAINE 


Abbott  School 

''The  boy  at  Abbott  lives'' 

Athletics  on  a  field  that  would  be  a  credit  to 
any  college.  Hiking,  camping,  snowshoeing, 
skiing. 

Small  classes  insure  rapid  and  thorough  work. 
Prepares  for  business  but  emphasizes  college 
^preparation. 

Modem  methods  with  old-fashioned  thor- 
oughness. 

Fall  term  opens  September  28th. 

Catalog  on  request 

MOSES  BRADSTREET  PERKINS.  Haadmaslor 


iUarplanli 


TOME   SCHOOL 

NATIONAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Rates.  $1000.    New  76-foot  Swimming  Pool. 
MURRAY  PEABODY  BRUSH,  Ph.  5.,  Director. 
Maryland,  Port  Deposit 


iUtttitgan 


Ifiiy  continue  to 


Bend  for  (free)  lllaatrated  aOO-psffe  book.    It  tells  bow  Stsin- 
merlng  and  Stattering  can  be  quickly    car«d    by   the    most 
Advasced  ScieBllfle  Melbed  In  the  world.     Those  who  are  anable   ^^ 
to  attend  oor  Besident  School  may  obtain  our  Standard  Coarse 
for    Home    Study.     Your    inquiry,  will    be    kept   confidential. 
THK  LEWIS  SCHOOL.  04  Adelaide  St..  Detroit,  Mich. 


MiMonvi 


LENOX  HALL 


"A  real  Eastern  School  in  the  Heart  of  the 
Middle  West."  College  Preparatory  and 
Special  Couraes.  Athletics.  Limited  enroUment.  Tuition  $050.  Cata- 
logue. Address  President,  Mus  M.  Lonss  Thomas,  Box  1000, 
University  City,  Mo. 


0laiia^tatttsi 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 

Ml  for  Girla.  ANDOVER,  MASS.  Founded  1828. 

"S  from  Boston.     College  preparation.     Strong  course  for  High 
graduates.    Outdoor  sports. 

Address  MI  THA  BAILKT.  Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS^  (Contimud) 


GUSHING  ACADEMY 

For  boys  and  girls  who  desire  best  at  moderate  cost.     

tory  for  college,  scientific  schools  and  business.  Fine  equipmenz. 
Healthful  location.  Address  H.  S.  Cowell,  Pd.  D..  Krincipa; 
Ashburnham,  Mass. 


Garland   School 

of  Homemaking 

A  special  school  which  qnalillea  girls  to  preside  over  aad 
maintain  well-ordered  homes.  One-and  two-year  hom«m»kUig 
coarses  under  specialist  teachers  Inclade  Child  Stady.  tb« 
Family  and  Social  Problems,  Pood  and  its  Praparation,  Income 
and  Cost  of  Living.  Furnishings.  Clothing.  Serving  of  lC««]s. 
Stories  and  Hand  Work  for  Children  and  many  o«bar  rttal 
home  subjects.  Also  shorter  elective  conrsee.  Eesld«at 
students  direct  the  Home-Houses  (city  and  suborbaa)  rnder 
supervision,  putting  into  practice  principles  taught.  Catalog 
on  request.    Address 

Mra.  MARGARET  J.  STANNARO,  Dlivctor 
2  Chestnut  Str««t,  Boaton,  Maas. 


BOSTON,  MASS.         46th  ymr  batfins  Oct.  Srtl 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Irutrudon:  DraWtrtf  and  PatnUng — Philip  L.  HaK  F.  A  BoaSry. 
W.  Jamee,  L.  F.  Thompeon,  R.  MoLellan.  A.  K.  Cnm: 
MoJeUng—Charlm  Grafly,  F.  W.  Allen;  Datm  —  Henry  Bud: 
CUrk.  A.  J.  Morse.  G.  J.  Hunt.  Sekakrtkifi$  mnd  TwmA^ 
SeMar»kp$.    For  droular.  addreas 

A.  F.  BROOKS,  Mana««r 

STAMMERER  C 
FOI  54  TBAIS  we  have  successfully  corrected  stam-  ^^^^ 
mering  by  our  simple  and  natural  method.  Individual  ^^^ 
instruction  only.  SANITEL  I.  lOlllllS.  IMracterm  ■ 
Betlaa  Slamiaerara'  laslUate  ^^^# 

2M  flBallBtftiia  Avane  lestM  17.  Mmm.^^^^ 


2M  Baaliaftoa  Aveaae 


BestMi  17.  Maaa." 


THE  CHAMBERLAYNE  SCHCX)L 

General,  special  and  college  preparatory  courses. 
Household  aru.    Music. 


Out-of-door  sports. 


Languages — native  teachen. 
Tub  Fenway,  a8.       Boston.  Mass. 


MAflAACHUSETTs,  Bostou.       555  Boylston  St.  (Copley  SgJ 

CHAUNCY  HALL  SCHOOL 

Kstahlished  1828.     Prepares  hoys  exclusively  for 
MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTB  OP  TBCHNOLOOT 
and  other  scientific  schools.     Kvery  teacher  a  specialist. 

PaAHKLUf  T.  Kum.r,  Prladrel 


THE  ERSKINE  SCHOOL 

Practical,    Business    and    Vocational    Training    for    Womtc. 
Cataiogue.      Euphbmia  E.  MgCuntock,  M.  A..  PrineiptL 

4  Chestnut  Street.  Boaton,  Maa., 

MISS  McCLINTOCK'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
Miss  Mary  Law  McCuntock,  Principal, .  | 

4  Arlington  Stittt, 

Boston,  MasL 


Sea  Pines  School  of  Personality  for  Qiris 


Rkv.  Thomas  Bickford.  A.M.,  Fo^ndtr.     Far  ffrana 
school  students.    Three  terms,  fall,  spring  and  aainaMV,    . 
vacation.    Pine  groves.    Seashore.    Happf  o<|tdoar  Ml>  fc» 
self-discovery  and  self>development.     MlBS  'Aflfl  PlOnV 
ADDIS  BioKroao,  I><r«j«ort,  Box  N.  r_:iVJ" 
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Conservatory 


George  W.  Ghadwick 
Director 


OF  MUSIC 

Boston,  Mass. 


Year  Opens 
September  15,  1921 


Located  in  the  Music  Center 
of  America 

It  affords  pupils  the  environment  and 
atmosphere  so  necessary  to  a  musical  educa- 
tion. Its  complete  organization,  and  splen- 
did equipment,  offer  exceptional  facilities 
for  students. 

Complete  Curriculum 

Courses  in  every  branch  of  Music,  applied 
and  theoretical. 

Owing  to  the  Practical  Training 

In  our  Normal  Department,  graduates  are 
much  in  demand  as  teachers. 


The  Free  Privileges 

Of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  oppor- 
tunities of  ensemble  practice  and  app>earing 
before  audiences,  and  the  daily  associations 
are  invaluable  advantages  to  the  music 
students. 

A  Complete  Orchestra 

Offers  advanced  pupils  in  piano-forte,  voice, 
organ  and  violin  experience  in  rehearsal 
and  public  appearance  with  orchestral 
accompaniment. 

Dramatic  Department 

Practical  training  in  acting. 


Address  RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  General  Manager 


Mamacbdbbto,  Bndford. 

Bradford  Academy  for  Young  Women 

18th  year.                                         Thirty  milee  from  Boston. 

Addreas  the  Principal. 
168  Main  Street.                        Miss  Majuon  Coatb,  A.M. 

The  Sargent  School  '"li^S:^ 

Established  1881. 
Address  for  booklet 

rUNIOR     BRADFORD 

A  PrmpmratoTj  School  tor  Bradford  Academy 

Hr«ct«d  study  and  play.    Arti  and  crafts.    All  advantages  of  Bradford 
icademy  cqolpment.    For   booklets   address    Thb   Bbgistkab.    138 
lain  Street.  Bradford.  Alass. 

The  School  of  Domestic  Architecture 
and  Landscape  Architecture  for  Women 

Summer  and  Winter  Terms  Limited  Registration 
4   Brattle   Street.   Cambridge,   MaMachusetts 

— ^THE  SHADY  HILL  SCHOOL — i 

Cambridg*,  MaMachus«tU 

A  day  school  for  boys  and  girls.    Classes  from  sub-primary 
through  first  year  high  school.    "Open-air"  buildings,  glau 
enclosed  and  heated  in  severe  weather.     Near  the  great 
pollectiona  and  museums  of  Haitvard  University  which  are 
available   for   study    purposes.      Codperatively   financed 
Managed  by  parents  through  Board  of  Overseers. 

WILLISTON  A  SCHOOL  for  boys 

Preparatory  for  college  or  scientific  school  Directed  work  and 
play.  Junior  school  lor  boys  from  10  to  14.  A  distinct  school 
in  its  own  building.    Separate  faculty.    Address 

Thm  Shady  Hill  School,  Scoit  St„  Camhridgm,  Ma»; 

DEAN  ACADEMY,  Franklin,  Mau. 

SSth  Year.  Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike 
atmosphere,  thorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  department 
of  a  broad  culture,  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal  en- 
dowment permits  liberal  terms.  $400.  to  $500.  per  year.  Special 
course  in  domestic  science.  For  catalogue  ana  information 
address,            ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE,  Utt.D.,  Prlnci|Mil. 

PHE  BROWNE  AND  NICHOLS  SCHOOL 

List  for  1921-22  Now  Open. 

Geoboe  H.  Bbownb,  A.M..  Willard  Reed,  A.M. 
'elephone  67170,                            Cambridqb,  MAssACHusrrrs 

:ambridge-haskell  *  j,"g?  JfirK.'S?. 

iR.    Rapid  advanoement.    Training  in  self-direction.    Modern  equip- 
lent,    uymnasium.    Eurythmics.    Sports.    Advantages  of  Cambridge 
nd  Boston  in  music,  lectures,  and  museums. 

Mart  E.  Haskell,  Principal. 

36-40  Concord  Ave..  Cambridge  (38),  Mass. 

|A|  ROGERS  HALL  SCHOOL   q^^?s 

W!X^      Country  SporU.      Oj/fnnanum  and  twimming  pool. 
K<£yZ                    ^or  catalogue  and  views,  address     ^  , 
^^fS&^      Mias  OUVE  SEWALL  PARSONS,  B.  A..  PHn. 
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Choate  School 

1600  Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  MaMachuaetts 

40th  year.  Home  and  Day  School  for  Girla.  Prep- 
aration for  college.  General  course  offering  House- 
hold Management,  Literature,  Languages,  Art,  and 
Music  with  the  beet  Boston  teachers.  Athletic  sports 
on  school  playground.  Gymnasium  and  well-equipped 
bowling  alley.    Horseback  riding. 

Social  life  of  school  the  ipecial  care  of  reiidant  teachers 
of  experience.  Opportanitiei  to  attend  Boitoa  Symphony 
and  other  concerts,  as  well  as  lectures  and  the  theatre, 
also  to  Tisit   the  maseam    and  other   places  of  interest. 

Augusta  Choate,  Vassar  A.B.,  A.M.,  Principal 


[\iwderR»nt  Sdiool 


Will  Understand  Your  Boy 


—and  help  him  to  understand  himself.  Thoroagh 
stmction.     Clean,  snappy  athletics  for 
eTery  boy.    Clearest  anderstanding  be« 
tween  boys  and  masters.    Prepares  for 
college  and  gives  strong  gen- 
eral coarse.    Ages  10  to  19.        iji^ 
Namber   limited    to    sixty.      ^ 
Boys  must  furnish  evidence      m 
of  good  character.     Unique     V 
location  on  seashore.     Con-      Jm 
▼enient  to  Boston.  Address      ^i 


bin-    H 


RALPH  K.  BEARCE,  A.M. 
Haadmastar 
31  King  CaMar  Road 
Doxbury,  Mass. 


'-1 


.LOWTHORPE. 


A  School  of  Landscape  Architecture  for  Women 

40  miles  from  Boston.  Intensive  training  for  a  delightful  and 
profitable  profession  for  women.  Courses  in  Landscape  Archi- 
terture.  Horticulture  and  IManting  Design. 

AMY  L.  COGSWELL,  Principal 
Groton,  Mass. 


MONSON  ACADEMY  for  Boys. 

Mos  from  Springtield.     117th  year.     An  up-to-date  college  prrpara- 

chool.     Aim:  to  develop  manly  bovB  by  the   practical   personal 

Athletics  carefolly  supervised.     Fund  for  boys  of  proven  worth. 

Booklet.    J08KPH  M.  Sanderson.  A.B.    (Harvard)  Principal. 

Street,  Monson,  Mass. 


WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

17  HishUnd  StTMt,  NaUck,  Mass. 

A  Collaga  Preparatory  School  for  Girls.    17  miles  from   Boct«a.    « 

Acres.    Skating  Pond.    Athletic  Fields.    SBaildlnga.    Ornuiaats*- 

Misa  Con«nt»  Miaa  Biselow,  PrincifMU. 


THE  BURNHAM  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Foundsd  by  Mary  A.  Burnham  In  1877 

Opposite  Smith  College  Campus 

MISS  HELEN  E.  THOMPSON.    Headmlstmt 


Miss  HaU's 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty-five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level. 


Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Prinicpal 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


DUMMER  ACADEMY 

A  preparatory  school  for  a  limited  nimiber  of  selected  b<9t 
Ideal  country  location.  Moderate  fees.  International  repeti- 
tion.   169th  year  opens  Sept.  20.    SOUTH  BYFIELD,  MA5^ 

WALTHAM  SCHOOirFOR~CIRLS 

Boarding  and  Day  Schooi 

From  primary  grades  throagb  collage  preparatory.  School  bafl^ta* 
Gymnaaium.  Three  reiidencei.  Ample  opportunity  for  oatdoor  l.^• 
02nd  year.   Addreai  Miss  Martha  Masom.  Principal,  Waltb«at.  Mau 

Fathers ! 

Before  your  son  enters  business,  a  oro* 
fessionor  any  other  life  work,  have  nim 
spend  a  year  at  the  BABSON 
INSTITUTE  Men  who  are  destined 
to  inherit  property  or  responsibility 
'select  this  institution.  For  detailed 
catalogue,  address 

,     Sidney  A.  Linnekin,  Qeneral  lAanaga 

BABSON  INSTITUTE 

lOZ  Washington  Street  WeIlesleYHiUs.82.MML 
Ths  TnttiiuU  aUo  opmrUm  £rtoMMm  CViiirsgs  hm mt%m' 
pond*ne«/or  ssMmCtvM  and  Miptoyw.  andcatahgmt  «f 
VU  Comapondmc^  DivtMton  maw    M  kad  o«  rn— 1 

Wilbraham  Academy 

Serious  work,  wholesome  play.  Ideal  location  and  envirouMm 
Prepares  for  coUe^  and  scientific  schools.    250  ac««k.    ft  hDf« 

buildings.  Athletic  fields.    Modern  equipment.  *  * — ^— * ' 

mcnt.    Moderate  rate. 

GAYLORD  W.  DOUGU 
Wli^a'^ 


.(ASS^n^iiaiAH  • 
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Allen  Military  School 

A  coantry,  coiUfe  preparatory  ichool,  tt  roilea  from  Boaton. 
The  groap  lyatein  preraila.  Gymnaalum,  awimmios  pool,  con- 
crete rink,  and  three  athletic  fielda.    Upper  and  Lower  Schooli. 

THOMAS  €HALNBIS.  A.B..  D.D..  Dlraetar 

Partsaevib  Nilllary  ScbMil  Under  Same  Naaaieaeat 

439  WALTHAN  ST..  WEST  NEWTON.  MASS. 


THE  MISSES  ALLEN  SCHOOL 

Life  in  the  open.  Athletios.  Household  Arta.  College  and 
enersl  couraes. 

Each  cirrs  personality  obeenred  and  dereloped.  Write  for 
>ooklet.    Telephone  W.  N.  131.  West  Newton,  Mass. 


280  Boys  22  Taachsrs 

1800,000  Equipment 

88th  year  openm  September  20th 

WORCESTER, 

ACADEMY 

WORCESTER  MASSACHUSETTS 

Ratea:  $1000  mingle 
'  $8S0  double 
Junior  School  for  young  boys 

For    catalog    address   the 

Registrar.  G.  D.  Church.  M.A. 

SAMUEL    F.     HOLMES,     M.A.,    PHndpal 


GRAY  GABLES  Worcester    /**mas& 

Boarding  Department  of  the  Bancroft  Schooi 

A  Home  School  for  fifteen  girli  of  high  ichool  age.  Life  and  Stady 
in  a  well-ordered  Home.  Large.  Snuuy  Home,  friendly  and  help- 
ful taperriiion. 

College  Preparation,  Small  Claiiet.  Indiridaal  Attention.  Oym- 
naeinm.  Swimming,  Biding,  Athletic  Field,  Attendance  at  Con- 
rerti  and  Lectures  of  a  Modem  Community,  ai  far  as  ia  conaiitent 
with  the  regular  School  ichedule.  lUuttrattd  Catatoau*M  and 
Bookttta  on  requeat.  MIRIAM  TiTCOMB.  B.L.,  Principal. 


^tai  ^atap^ixt 


fCIMBALL   UNION   ACADEMY 

L  high  grade  preparatory  ichool  with  a  moderate  tuition.  100th  year 
peni  Sept.  Utb.  High eleration.  Eightboildiuge.  lOOacrea.  Farm, 
ieparate  dormltorlea  for  girU  and  boyi.  New  gymnaiium.  Playing 
eldi.     Oating  club  for  winter  iporti. 

Addreii  CBARLSa  Aldem  Tract.  Headmaater.  Meriden.  N.  H. 

STEARNS    SCHOOL 

I  A  school  in  the  country  for  boys.  Tutoring  for  leading 
econdary  spools,  college,  and  scientific  schools.  Stimulating 
lir,  outdoor  sports,  modem  homelike  buildings. 

ARTHUR  F.  STEARNS,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H. 

:OLBY  ACADEMY 

Kn  endowed  school  for  boys  and  girla.    In  the  New  Hampshire 
tills.    99%    of   graduates   succeed    in   college.    Self-reliance 
aught  thru  student  government  and  athletics.    Boston  office, 
Premont  Temple.    ^>okleU. 
G.  H.  BAnasTT,  Hmdmaater,  New  London,  New  Hampshire. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE— (Continued) 


HOLDERNESS  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Five  buildingi^.  20  acres.  Prepares  for  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools. 
Ranks  with  highest  grade  schoos  of  New  England.  Endowment  makes 
tuition  moderate.  Modem  gymnaBium.  Skating.  Winter  sports.  42nd 
year.         REV.  LORIN  WEBSTER,  UH.D.,  RMtor,  PljmMlh,  N.  H. 


^eto  3tvsitp 


CENTENARY  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 

A  girli'  school  in  beautiful  country  near  New  York.  48th  year.  S  modern 
balldingi;  Macreii  SSOO ,000  equipment;  athletics,  swimming  pool,  etc. 
Sensible  regulation  and  dress.    College  preparatory  certificates.    Gen- 
eral and  special  courses.    Catalog^n  request. 
Dr.  Robert  J.  Tr«vorrow,  Pres.  B«s  71.  Hacksttstown,  N.  J. 


PrinceloB  Preparalory  SdHwl  ^'b^^^lSSd*"?,^^^! 

Limited  number  of  pupils  and  freedom  from  rigidclaas  organic 
sation.  Excellent  equipment  and  facilities.  Special  attention 
given  to  athletics  and  moral  welfare.    47th  year. 

J.  B.  FiKS,  Headmaster.  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 


KENT   PLACE 


SUMMIT.  N.J. 
20  miles  from  New  York. 


A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
College  Preparatory  and  Academic  Courses. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Paul  )  n^.-w««i« 
Miss  Aioia  S.  Woodman         )  /-naapois. 


^eta)  Sovk 


Montemare 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Adirondacks  Florida 


OUT-OF-DOOR  LIFE  all  seasons.  Horseback 
riding,  tennis,  skiing,  skating,  golf,  swimming, 
6eld  sports.  College  preparatory  and  academic 
oouiaes.  Usual  school  term.  September  to  June. 
Summer  session,  preparation  for  college  examinations 
ortomakeupclaae  work,  July  to  September.  Unique 
plan  of  study.  Entrance  at  any  time.  Address 
Anna  A.  Rtan.  A.B..  Headmutrets, 

Lake  Placid  Club.  New  York. 


ST.  AGNES  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Founded  in  1870 
College  preparatory  and  special  courses.    Lower  School  for 
younger  girls.  Digitized  by  V3\^\^  V  IC 

Miss  MaUlda  Gray,  Principal  Albanf?N«w  York 
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BRIARGLIFF 

Mrs.  Dow's   Schooi  for   GirU 

Mn.  EDITH    COOPER    HARTMAN.    a  S.-Princlp«i 

BRIARCLIFF  MANOR     -      NEW    YORK 

Afua/c  D^ptirttn'tTit 
Mr.  OmIp  GabrilowlUch,  ArtlsUc  AdviMr 
Mrs.  Flor«nc«  Mo«h«r  St«v«na»  Director 

Axt  Dmpariment 

Mr.  G«orf«  W.  Bellows,  N.A.,  Dirsctor 

Junior  School  and 

Post-graduate  Department 

For  Illuatrated  Circular  "A" 

Apply  to  Mr:  Dow*  9  School, 


THE  KNOX  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Formerly  at  Tarrsrtown-on-Hudaon,  now  on  Otsego  Lake, 
Cooperatown,  New  York.    For  catalog  and  views,  address 

Mbs.  Russell  Houohton,  Box  20,  Cooperatown,  N.  Y, 

Qf      lAlin'c  Q/^KaaI  Among  the  hilb,  11  miles  &x>m  Syrseose. 
Olm  JOnn  5  OCnOOl  complete  equipment.    EaBentiall^  s  col- 
Manlius  lege  prep,  school  with  military  rtaime  for 

hsUts  of  discipline,  orderliness  and  promptness.  Happy  school  life  with 
well-ordered  recreations  and  athletics.  Business  prep,  course.  Junior 
School  and  Summer  Camp.    33  years  under  management  of 

QxifssAL  WouAM  Vkrbbck,  President.    Box  197,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN    ACADEMY    OF 
DRAMATIC    ARTS 

Founded  in  1884 
FRANKLIN  H.  SARGENT,  President 

The  leading  institution  for  Dramatic  and 
Expressional  Training  in  America. 

Connected  with  Charles  Frohman's  Empire 
Theatre  and  Companies. 

For  information  apply  to 
SECRETARY 

255  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


JUSTINE  WARD  METHOD  OF 
TEACHING  MUSIC 

SUMMER  NORMAL  COURSES 

Two  sessions,  three  weeks  each — July  nth  to  30th,  and 

August  I  St  to  20th. 

CRECORiAN  CHANT 

Course  by  Dom  Eudine.  O.S.B.  Monk  of  Solesmes, 

July  nth  to  30th. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

Pius  X  Chair  of  Lituhgical  Music. 
College  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  133rd  Street  and  Convent 
Avenue,  New  York  City.   Telephone,  Morningside  5469. 


Institute  of  Musical  Art  ''""^ 


endowed  school  Ptovides  a  thorouch  and  comprehensive  musical 
tion  in  all  branches,  and  is  equipped  to  give  hicnest  advantages  to 
vcepiional  talents.    Address  Secretary 

120  Claremont  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


NEW  YORK  —  (ConHnued) 


Horace  Mann  School  %,?%Sity' 

An  unusually  complete  Day  School  College  Preparation, 
and  Fine  Arts.  Gymnasium  and  swimming  pool.  Six-year  High  Sdkx 
Course  for  Qirb.  Six-year  Elementary  Course  for  Boys  and  Gala.  Cau- 
log  upon  request.  HufBT  Cabb  Pbabson,  Fkineipai, 

Broadway  at  I20th  Street.  New  York  Ox 


157  East  74th  St.,  New  York  Oty 


Stamrora  miuiary  Acaaemy 

A  prraaraiorv  school  that  pursues  sound  educational  metfiods  sad 
provides  a  tnoroujih  training  for  mind  and  body.  Located  at 
Ossining,  overlooking  the  Hudson,  convenient  to  New  Yoric,  the 
situation  is  ideal  Classes  are  purposely  small  and  stodenta  anr 
sssured  individual  consideration  from  every  teacher.  The  locai- 
ity  permits  every  kind  of  outdoor  sport  and  the  gymnaaiaiii  is  wcfi 
eouipped  for  all  indoor  exercise.    Summer  Camp.     For  eatakv 

WALTER  D.  GERKEN,  A.M.,  Prindpal 
OSSINING,  NEW  YORK 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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New  York,  Dongan  Hills,  Staten  Island 

DONG AN    HALL 

A  Boarding  and  Country  Day  School  for  Cirh 

300  feet  elevation.  College  Preparatory  and  General 
Courses.  Art,  Music.  Domestic  Economy,  Athletics, 
Riding. 

Ada  S.  Blake,  A.B.,  Radcliffe,  PrincipaL 

SAINT  FAITH'S 

For  %  Iiimt«d  number  of  ambitious  girb.  College  preparatory,  also  Home 
Science,  Mude,  Vocational  Guidance.    Invigorating  cfimate.    Modem 

Siuipment.    Non^eeetarian  patronage.    Country  locatbn.   Outdoor  life, 
ew  Recreation  HaU.    Catalog.        Rxr.  H.  C.  Plum.  A3..  Principal. 
Box  356  A.  Saratoga  Spring*,  N.Y. 


^enndpUianUi 


Summer  Course  in  Horticulture 

The  School  of  Horticulture  for  Women,  Ambler,  Pa.  (18 
miles  from  Philadelphia),  offers  an  August  Course  in 
Floriculture,  Vegetable  Gardening.  Fruit  Growing  and 
Canning  and  Preserving.  Practical  work  out-of-doors 
Forms  a  large  part  of  the  schedule.  Teachers  will  be 
especially  interested  in  this  course.  Circular  upon 
application.        Elizabeth  Leighton  Lee,  Director. 

THE  BALDWIN  SCHOOL 

Bryn  Mawr.  Pennsylvania. 
A  Coontzy  School  for  Girls. 
Elizabbth  Forrbst  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head  of  School. 


^ 


coarie  1*  offered. 
For  OiriB  uot  ffoing  to  collece,  the  ichool  offeri  ipectal  oppor* 
tanitlee  to  poritie  ttodiet  lalted  to  their  taatei  and  needs. 

For  Olrli  wiihlng  to  ipecialise  In  Mneic  or  Art.  there  are 
weU-kiiown  artitta  ai  Inttroctori. 

In  Brrn  Mawr.  the  beaatifal  college  town,  ten  milei  from 
Philadelphia.  New  etone  baildlng,  lunny  room*  with  prirata 
bath,  home  life,  large  groandt.  Hockey,  tannli.  basket-ball, 
riding.     WrUe  ft  lU%utrat«d  Catalog. 

Mitu  EDITH  HATCHER  HARCUM,  B.L. 

(Papil  of  Leichetixkv).  Head  of  the  School 

Mrs.   L.  MAY  WILLIS,  B.P.,  Academic  Head. 


The  Misses  Kirk's  College  Preparatory  School 

>ffers  uniqtie  opportunities  for  individual  work  in  all  college  pre- 
•aratory  subjects,  combined  with  the  advantages  of  school  life. 
Vepares  especially  for  Bryn  Mawr.  Limited  number.  Faculty 
f  eight  teachers.  Gymnastics,  Tennis,  Basket-ball. 

P.  O.  Box  805,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


PxNNSTLVANiA,  Biyn  Mawr. 

THE  SHIPLEY  school 

Ite  Bryn  Mawr  College  givea  special  adacatlonal  and  social  adrantag ••. 
olleca    Preparatory  and  Academic  Coariei.     BuperTiied  athletics. 
rell-eqalpp«d  gymuaslam.    Address  "Box  N." 
urn  PmntcirAU.  Aucs   O.  Howlahd.  Elkanor  O.  Brownbll 


Praparatoij  to  Bryn  Mawr 
College.     Sitaatlon  oppo< 


•HE  SANATORIUM  SCHOOL.  !c§rto:;;d£i: 

irium  combined  for  the  trMitm«nt  and  instruction  of  ehiUren  who 
irouch  illDSM  have  (alien  behind  others  of  their  age  in  dcrekpment 
3d  Btodies.  Speech  defects  corrected.  Cerebral  hemorrhaRe  treated. 
fes  2  to  14  years.  No  fseble-miDded.  BcoUd.    Claudu  Minor  Rrod. 


PENNSYLVANIA  —  ^ConHnued^ 


HIGHLAND  HALL 

School  for  Girls 

Foundad  1867 

In  old  residential  HoUidaysburg,  located 
in  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  sec- 
tion of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  sUi 
miles  by  electric  and  steam  trains  from 
Altoona  on  the  Main  Line  of  Penn*. 
Raihoad. 

College  Preparatory,  General  and  Pottp 
Graduate  Courses.    Address 

MISS  ELLEN  C.  KEATES,  A.B.,  PHncipal 
HoUidaysburg,  Pa. 


Mercersburg  Academy  S?V„Vi*.?:???X'"Xf.«?;.*^ 

or  baslnasB.  Under  Christian  masters  from  the  great  unirersltles.  Lo> 
cated  In  the  Camberland  Vallejr,  one  of  the  most  pictaresqna  spots  of 
America.  Kew  gymnaBiam.  Bqalpment  modern.  Write  for  catalog. 
Address  Bos  104. 

WllllsB  Nana  Irvlaa.  LL.D..  laateastor.  Narcartbvi.  Pa. 


OGONTZ    SCHOOL 

Founded  1 850.  A  school  for  girls  occupying  an  estate  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Rydal  Hills.  25  minutes  from  Phila.  Illustrated  booklet 
describing  new  building  mailed  on  request.  Rydal.  Junior  De- 
partment. Miss  Abby  a.  Sutherland,  Principal,  Pennsylvania, 
Montgomery  County. 


Ml-sf-dssr  Schs*! 


Miss  MOk  School  at  Mount  Airy  fil, 

16th  year.  Boarding  and  day  school  for  girls  from  S  to  IS  years.  Class 
work  in  open  bungalows  with  glass  protection.  Central  stone  school 
buildlnc.  Modem  methods.  Residence  (Cresheim).  Specialised  in- 
diTidaal  care  and  training.  Riding,  archery,  all  sports.  10  acres. 
ELLEN  STAKNBT  MILLS,  lax  A.  Nsaat  Airy.  PkUa..  Pa. 


The  Mary  Lyon  School  ^.^T^cSS'itl^SS: 

Certificate  pririleges.  General  and  Finishing  Courses.  Opportunity  for 
advanced  study.  Open-air  daasrooms.  SEVEN  OABLbS,  wr  Junior 
8du>a  forOirUeto  H.  H.  M.  Crist.  AJI.,  FrancM  L.  Crist,  A3., 
PriDcipals,  B«s  ISM,  Swarthnisra,  Pa. 
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MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 

DPPBi  SCHOOL—  Uniqae  record  for  college  entrance  preparation  and  for 
success    of   graduates    in    college.    Individual    Supenrision.     Studio, 
manual  training,  athletics,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool. 
LOWEi  SCIOOL— Special   home  care   and   training   of  younger   boys. 
Separate  room  for  every  grade.    Outdoor  sports.    Catalog. 

SETH  K.  GIFFORD.  PhJ>.,  PrioeiMl.  Pf^id«ie«.  R.  L 


The 


Mary   C.    Wheeler   School 

PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND 
A  Town  and  Country  School.    College  preparatofv  and 
General   Course.     Advanced   studio   cUsses.     Music. 
Secretarial  Course.   Farm  home  for  girls  10  to  14  years. 


Virginia 
MARY  BALDWIN  SEMINARY  "Y-SS"* 


Established  1842.  Term  begins  September  8th.  In  historic  Shenandoah 
Valley.  Students  from  33  states.  Courses:  CoIIesiatc  (3  years),  Pre- 
paratory (4  years).  Music,  Art.  Expression  and  Domestic  Science. 
Athletics,  gymnasium.    Catalog.  SrAUinoif,  Va. 
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VIRGINIA  —  (Continued) 


HoUins  College 

for  WOMEN 

Founded  1842.  Standard  College  courses  for  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Music  degrees.  Admission  by 
certificate  and  examination.  290  students.  Healthful 
location  iit  mountains  of  Va. 

For  catalogue  and  views  address 
MklTY  L  COCKE,  IVetideiit,  Box  360,  Hoffins,  Vi. 


SWEET  BRIAR  COLLEGE,  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

STANDARD  COLLEGE 

Students  received  on  certificate  and  l^  examination.  Unexcelled  cfimate, 
out-of-door  sports  all  year.  Emilde  Watib  McVea,  A.M.,  Litt.D., 
President.    For  catalogue  and  viewa  addreee  the  Registrar,  Box  30. 


QSIadlbtngton 


Send  your  boy  to  the 

Great  Northwest 

enter  him  In 

The  Moran  School 

Located  near  Seattle,  on  Pafet  Soand.  Moii  healthful  climate 
in  America!  School  in  primeval  forait,  on  »lt  water  beach, 
amid  fiiperUtive  Par  Western  aceaerir.  Aaeociation  with  Weeiem 
boys  broadens  %-ision  and  builds  virile  men. 

Distinctive  boarding  ichool  for  character  bailding.  Gives 
that "  something  more  in  education.  Ten  instructor*.  60  bi^ys. 
Uniforms,  but  not  military.  Graduates  hare  all  entered  college, 
standing  out  in  scholarship  and  as  leaders  in  Harvard.  Yale. 
Brown,  Amherst,  Penn.  etc 

Ten  carefully  selected  boys  accepted  for  FALL  0PE5ING, 
SEPT.  15.  Tuition  11200.00.  (Junior  school:  Moran-Lakeslde, 
To  ition .  1000.00. )    For  details  write  or  wire 

FRANK  G.  MORAN,  M.  A.,  Headmaster 
Moran  Schools  Seattle,  Washtncton 


JBOtit  Virginia 


ST.  HILDA'S  HALL,  Charles  Tovm.  W. 

^y6  Cberrbn  School  for  Girb.    Episcopal.  ^ 

'Uege  Preparatory.     Elective  courses. 
^  air  dssses.    Individual  instruction. 
iB  PBHDLBTOif  DuTAL,  PrindpaU     ( 


Summer  ^cliools 


Summer  School 

June,  July  and  AuguMi 

fiO  miles  from  New  York  City,  elevation  1,000  feet,  in  the  Tr 
per  Rampo  Mountains,  on  Lake  Walton.  Soimd  instrucuon  i^ 
all  school  and  college  work,  with  outdoor  life  and  all  land  »^ 
water  sports.  MACKENZIE  SCHOOL.  Monroe,  N.  \ 


tEtat^tvi'  !agentte< 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agencj 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Ym^ 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  public  and  privmte  acfaotv 

in  all  parts  of  the  country.  

Advises  parenU  about  schools.  WM.  O.  PRATT.  Mr 


Harlan  P.  French,  Fr*M.  WiUard  W.  Andrews,  5«. 

Albany  Teachers*  Agency,  Inc. 

Has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  at  good  salaries.    CaBs  csmi 
every  day.    Nsw  w  ths  tioss  ts  rsgtslsr.    Send  for  circubra. 

81  Chapel  Street,  Albany,  New  York 


School   Information  ^^ 

Catalogs  of  all  Boarding  Schools  (or  ccmps)  in  U.  S.    Expert  »&■ 
vice  and  relative  standing  free.    State  Idnd  fuUy.     15th  rev 
Maintained  by  American  Schools'  Association.    No  fees. 
Write  1101  r»es  BIdg.,  Nsw  Tsrk,«r  ISIS  MasMuc  T«a« 


Corredponbente  i^ciboote 


li  111  II  If  II  II  II  II  II  li  11  11  II 


'Gaimiuf  jor^ttHiorsliip 

HoW io Write,  Wh^laWrSe,  \ 
and  Where  Id  5ell. 

CuHt^e  your  mtiuL  Ds^Mop 
your  iirerory  ^ijte.flasivr  uic 
j  art  oj  Mtj^cjtorMsioti.PldM 
1/  i£?"'  ^0x9  hma  prof^oMc.     j 
II  ^um  yonr  id«a«  tnlo  doUo*.  , 
f    Courses  iti  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Joumalisra. . 
Play  Writing,   Phqtoplaj 
TN    t?  I  •         Wntirig,  etc,  Uught  penoo- 

Dr.EdenWem      ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwsin, 
fbr  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott*8  Magaxine,  and  I 
a  stafiT  of  literary  experts.    Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest,  helpful  tidvice. /feal  te3ching>  * 

On0  pupil  hcsr0C€Wtdot0f  $5,999  for  tt«H0S0mdmrH€h» 
WrM0n  mosth  in  tpar^  Um9—"pla9  Wwk,"  Im  cellr  tL 
Another  pnpll  rtcHV^d  oe«r  $1,999  h^for^  tumphtim 
htr  first  roorjtf.     Anoth0r,  o  hmtp  Ulfw  amd  moilttr,  i»  I 
averaging  otrsr  $73  a  Wok  from  photoplap  writing  oioao^ 

Th^re  U  no  other  institiition  or  agency  doing  so  mndi  fer  ' 

writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognise  tiits,  lor  ove  f 

one  hundred  members  of  the  English  faculties  of  higher  imtitB'  I 

tioos  are  studying  in  our  Literary  Department.  '  The  editan  | 
recognise  it,  for  they  arc  constantly  recommending  our  coer 


W,  p«Utak  JhmWtOfr'tlAfmrf,  U  «i 
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Camptf 


SARGENT  CAMPS   Peterboro,N.H. 

The  AthUlie  Camps  for  OirU, 
expert  direction  in  all  athletic  and  outdoor  sports  combined  with 
amp  life.    Homecraft  for  little  girls  in  Jimior  Camp. 

Address:  Secretary,  Everett  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


ALOHA  CAMPS  ^rfeJlrT^ 

3  camps— ages  7  to  30.  Fun,  Frolic,  Friendships. 

Vii^lanoe  for  health  and  safety.    Booklet. 
Mrs.LL^iilkk>  280  Addington  lU^  BraoUioe,  Miss. 


SONGS  OF  LIBERTY 

Sacred  and  Secular.    Specially  adapted  for 

iOYS'  and  GIRLS'  CAMPS  and  COMMUNTTY  CHORUSES 

This  book  also  includes  the  well-known  melodies 
of  the  South.    Attractively  bound  in  cloth. 

$25.0d  per  hundred.  30c  per  single  copy 

HE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  COMPANY,  156  5di  Ave.,  New  Ttrk  City 


ZULTURED  ENGLISH  WOMAN 

Jnderstanding  boys  and  girls,  seeks    position  as 
Governess  or  Chaperon. 

Address  Box  N,  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 


Cape  Breton  Tales 

By  HARRY  JAMES  SMITH 

Author  of  "The  Tailor-Made  Man," 
"Mrs.  Bumpstead  Leig^,"  etc. 


'TX)  read  this  charming  volume  of  "Cape 

''•  Breton  Tales*'  is  to  live  and  feel  the  spirit 

of  the  delightful  little  village  oi  Arichat. 

f  It  makes  one  wish  to  start  at  once  for  this 
quaint  land  ^here  the  old  French  influence  is  still 
strong — its  simple  folk — its  blue  sky  and  sea. 
Mr.  Smith  loved  this  country  and  it  was  here  that 
he  went  for  recreation  and  inspiration.  He  writes 
easily  of  that  which  was  near  his  heart.  His 
friend,  Mr.  Wiard,  has  supplemented  Mr.  Smith's 
work  with  delightful  pencil  sketches  which  are 
beautifully  reproduced  in  photogravure. 


The  book  is  bound  in  boards 
with  Italian  Fabriano  paper 
5  i"  X  7 J".         Price  $2.00. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS 
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FOR  THE  MANY  FJ^RNEST  STUDENTS  IN 

Summer  Schools 

and 

Extension  Courses 

who  need,  more 
than  anything  else, 
discipline  and  drill 
in  writing  clear,  at- 
tractive, vigorous, 
expressive  English, 
we  recommend 

WRITING 

THROUGH 

READING 

By  ROBERT  M.  GAY 

Professor  of  English 
Simmons  College,  Boston 


Price,  90  cents 
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IT  was  the  inventive  genius 
of  Daniel  Baird  Wesson, 
who  founded  this  business  in 
1853,  that  made  possible  the 
superior  revolver  of  today. 


Smith  &  Wesson 

<JhCanufaciurers  of  Superior  T^eyo/'vers 

SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


^ 


Catalogue  sent  on  request 
Address  Department  B 
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Mudgt  mnd  Ml  imvtHtltH 

Zt,nt*r Britun tliuu^  X^UEEN  Charlotto  of  England,  historians 

'!:\t'V:uZi'±T:H.  (     y  aay/Vas  fonder  of  watches  and  jewelry  than 

ir/rirtin'**  ^•"♦'  ♦  ^s-^  ^^®  queen  of  France — and  of  snuff  than  the 

^^^  king  of  Prussia!"  To  this  royal  jewel-lover, 

Thomas  Mudge  presented  the  first  Lever  Escapement 

watch. 

This  was  in  1 765,  when  George  III,  almost  as  deeply  

impressed  with  the  value  of  Time  as  Alfred  the  Great  /«r^7«ww»^/^ 
before  him,  was  dating  all  his  letters  with  the  hour  and  \uJl0m0n1  '••nrm- 
minute  of  writing. 

In  Mudge's  master  hands,  watch  movements  took 

on  more  modem  form,  though  the  advantages  of  his 

w^^*^  Lever  Escapement  were  long  overlooked.  Mudge 

^j/^j.  -  '  himself  used  it  in  but  two  of  his  watches.  Yet  it  was 

ble-roller  escapement 
^pieces  of  our  day — 


Tk»  Cttie^  ••tes 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


Noted  for  Design 
Quality  AND  Workmanship 

IltOSTRATIONS  WITH  PRICES 

OF  Jeweuw  and  Silverware 
Sent  UPON  Request 

Fifth  Avenue  &37^  Street 
NewYork 
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Upon  the  fresh  and  lovely  surfaces  of  rugs  kept  immac- 
ulate by  The  Hoover,  your  children  may  play  m  safety. 
In  the  home  kept  free  of  dangerously  insanitary  dust  by 
the  dusdess  but  thorough  cleaning  of  The  Hoover,  there 
is  health  protection  for  all  the  family.  Surely  these  safe- 

i|uards  have  appreciable  value.  And  yet  solely  through  the 
onger  life  of  beauty  that  it  bestows  upon  floor  coverings, 
this  efficient  cleaner  repeatedly  earns  its  moderate  cost. 
To  save,  invest  in  a  Hoover,  the  one  electric  cleaner  that 
gently  beats  out  all  germ-laden,nap-cutting  grit  from  the  hid- 
den depths  of  njgs,as  it  electrically  sweeps  up  stubbomest 
litter,  lifb  mattea  nap,  freshens  colors  and  suction  cleans 

//  Beats  —  as  it  Sweeps  —  as  it  Cleans 

IVHu  for  l>ookIet,''Howto  Judge  an  Ele^incCleanet^aiianAmefofAiitlior- 
izcd  Dealers  licensed  to  sell  and  service  Hoovers  bearing  our  guarantee 

IWtHoovmSvcnoH  Swmn  CoMtMrr,  Factomu  m  NoKm  CXNTQii,ONiO|  and  llA»uu>0M,AnMttO 


TheHoortrlifis  thermg  from  the  floor, 
like  this — gemlly  beats  out  its  «nt- 
hedded  grit,  and  so  SnroUmgs  its  life 
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.  .  .  place*  far  apart  are  brought  together,  to  the  present  convenience  and  advaniago  ^ 

f  the  Public  and  to  the  certain  destruction,  in  time,  of  a  host  of  pett}^  jealousies^ 
Undneues  and  prejudices^  b}f  vthich  the  Public  alone  fiove  a/vays  been  the  sufferers.** 
From  Charles  Dickens*  Preface  to  Pickwick  Papers. 

The  Advance  of  Understanding 


Even  romance  of  sixty  brief 
years  ago  could  not  imagine  the 
great  advance  heralded  by  the 
passing  of  the  stage  coach.  The 
railway  and  telegraph  were  com- 
ing into  their  own;  but  the  tele- 
phone had  not  been  so  much  as 
dreamed  about 

Yet  the  wise  men  of  that  day 
saw  the  imperative  need.  They 
saw  the  value  of  every  step  which 
brought  people  into  closer  com- 
munication with  each  othen    They 


knew  this  to  be  the  one  way  to  in- 
crease understanding ;  and  to  elim- 
inate the  "host  of  petty  jealousies, 
blindnesses  and  prejudices,  by 
which  the  Public  alone  have  al- 
ways been  the  sufferers.** 

Then  came  the  telephone.  And 
with  its  coming  time  and  distance 
are  swept  away  and  a  hundred 
million  people  are  made  neighbors. 

Places  far  apart  are  brought 
together  by  34,000,000  conversa- 
tions a  day  over  the  Bell  System. 


Bell  System 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

Onm  Policy,  Onm  Sy&tmm,  Univrwal  Smrvic;  and  aii  dirmetmd  toward  Bmtt^r  5«fVf c« 
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One  peal  of  a  great  bell  is  as 
much  like  another  as  is  one  print 

of  the  Mimeograph  like  its  original.   The  finest 
of  workmanship  is  the  Mimeograph's  habitual 
product.  But  one  can  no  more  get  neat  work  from 
a  slovenly  and  badly  aligned  typewriter  than  one 
can  get  excellent  duplicates  from  a  dirty  and  mis- 
managed Mimeograph.    No  finer  reproductions  of 
letters,  forms,  blanks,  charts,  diagrams,  etc.,  can  be 
made  than  the  Mimeograph  will  deliver  under  ordi- 
nary care.    But  trained  skill  is  not  an  essential.    Five 
thousand  exact  duplicates  the  Mimeograph  delivers  an 
hour — and  at  almost  negligible  cost.     Every  day  it  is 
saving  huge  sums  for  industrial  and  educational  institu- 
tions throughout  the  world.    Let  us  show  you  how  it 
will  save  for  you.    Get  our  interesting  booklet  "Q:6"— 
from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  — and  New  YorL 
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e  Watch  of  Railroad  Accuracy" 


On  Time 


You  buy  a  watch  to  tell  you  accurate 
rime.  Nowhere  are  watches  more  care- 
fully checked  up  for  accuracy  than  in 
railroad  service. 

Wc  show  here  Conductor  G.  W. 
Valentine  and  Engineer  W.  S.  Robinson 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Eastern  Lines  com- 
paring their  Hamiltons.  They  run  the 
Manhattan  Limited  between  Harrisburg:, 
Pa.,  and  Manhattan  Transfer  Station — 
right  outside  of  New  York  City — an 
important  run.  Engineer  Robinson  re- 
cently received  the  following  letter: 
PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 


OlfU*  c/SuptrinUnd^ntPhilaiMphia  ZHHtUm 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Robinson, 
Paasenger  Engineman 
Dear  Sirs 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  fact  that  you  haye 
made  a  perfect  record  during  the  month  of 
March,  1920,  aa  all  trains  you  were  in  charse 
of  made  schedule  time  or  better  than  schedule 
time,  and  I  desire  in  this  manner  to  commend 
you  for  this  excellent  performance. 

(signed)  E.  J.  Cleaye,  Superintendent 

This  splendid  record  was  achieved  by 
men  who  run  their  trains  by  the  Hamilton 
Watches  they  hold  in  their  hands. 

Hamilton  Watches  are  the  favorite 
timekeepers  of  American  railroad  men. 
When  you  buy,  select  a  watch  that  has 
accuracy  as  well  as  looks. 

For  women  as  well  as  men,  there  are  many 
beautiful  Hamilton  models.  Prices  range  from 
$40  to  $200$  movements  alone,  $22  (in  Canada 
$25)  and  up.  Send  for  •'The  Timekeeper,"  an 
interesting  booklet  about  the  mai^ufacture  and 
care  of  fine  watches.  The  different  Hamiltons 
are  illustrated,  and  prices  g^ven. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 
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Cfmne  "Vitrowerc" 
Drinking  Fountain 


the  architect  and  building  committee 
an  exceptional  opportunity  to  profit  by 
Crane  Service. 

All  of  the  equipment  mentiofied 
can  be  supplied  by  Crane  Co.  on  a 
basis  of  uniform  quality,  reliability  and 
appropriateness.  The  task  of  selection 
is  simplified,  harmony  is  obtained— 
complete  and  lasting  satisfaction  is 
assured. 
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THERE  IS  A  NEARBY  CRANE  BRANCH  TO  GIVE  YOU  CRANE  SOIVICB 

CRANE  CO. 

856  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO 
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Have  You  Seen 

How  this  test  beautifies  the  teeth? 


Millions  of  people  have  ac- 
cepted this  offer — have  made 
this  ten-day  test.  They  have 
found  a  way  to  whiter,  cleaner, 
safer  teeth. 

We  urge  you  to  do  likewise. 
Watch  how  your  teeth  im- 
prove. Learn  what  this  new 
method  means  to  you  and 
yours. 

Remove  the  film 

Teeth  are  tarnished  by  a 
film.  By  that  viscous  film  you 
feel.  It  clings  to  teeth,  gets 
between  the  teeth  and  stays. 


Old  ways  of  brushing  do  not 
end  it. 

Film  absorbs  stains,  making 
the  teeth  look  dingy.  It  mars 
the  beauty  of  millions.  But  it 
also  is  the  cause  of  most  tooth 
troubles. 

Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar. 
It  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acid.  It 
holds  the  acid  in  contact  with 
the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

It  forms  a  breeding  place 
for  germs.  They,  with  tartar, 
are  the  chief  cause  of  pyor- 
rhea.    Very   few  people   who 


brush  teeth  daily  escape  these 
film-caused  troubles. 

How  to  fight  it 

Dental  science,  after  long 
research,  has  found  ways  to 
fight  that  film.  Authorities 
have  amply  proved  those 
methods.  Leading  dentists 
everywhere  now  advise  their 
daily  use. 

They  are  embodied  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent. 
And  other  most  important 
factors  are  included  with 
them. 

New  protections 

Pepsodent  combats  the  film 
in  two  effective  ways.  It  also 
aids  Nature  in  ways  consid- 
ered essential. 

It  stimulates  the  salivary 
flow — Nature's  great  tooth- 
protecting  agent.  It  multi- 
plies the  starch  digestant  in 
the  saliva,  to  digest  starch  de- 
posits that  cling.  It  multiplies 
the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva,  to 
neutralize  the  acids  which 
cause  tooth  decay. 

Twice  a  day,  Pepsodent  is 
bringing  millions  these  much- 
desired  effects. 

The  test  is  free 

Simply  mail  the  coupon  for 
a  10-Day  Tube.  Note  how 
clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  vis- 
cous film.  See  how  teeth 
whiten  as  the  film-coats  dis- 
appear. Watch  the  other  good 
effects. 

You  will  realize  then  that 
this  way  means  a  new  era  in 
teeth  cleaning.  And  we  think 
you  will  adopt  it.  Send  cou- 
pon now. 


REG.  U.S.     kHlHiii^HH^HHHHH^HH» 

The  NeW'Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant,  whose  every 
application  brings  five  desired  effects.  Ap- 
proved by  highest  authorities,  and  now 
advised  by  leading  dentists  everywhere. 
All  druggists  supply  the  large  tubes. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 


649 


THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  810, 1 104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  on«  tube  to  d^dUkffy 


r; 
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"BUILT-IN"        (QUALITY        INSUKES         FAITHFUL         SERVICE 


Toaeh  o'  thomb 
WAter  Shatter 
penniti  joo  in- 
■tantly  to  ahift 
the  direction  of 
the  wrififfinff  — 
no  AwlcwArd 
tlidiny  chatee  to 
itick   and   bind. 


''^W 


rJi- 


T' 


our  wTing^er 
three  times  to 
T^^ashers  once. 


ivorks 


The  Washer  rocks  for  a  few  minutes — and  its  job 
is  done.    The  clothes  are  clean  without  wear. 

But  the  Wringer  swings,  first  to  the  rinse — ^then 
to  the  blue  water — and  finally  the  basket.  It 
handles  the  clothes  three  times  during  the 
washing. 

No  wonder  knowing  folks  are  so  particular  about 
their  Wringer.  No  wonder  they  select  the  Cof- 
field! 

Shall  we  send  you  the  name  of  your  Coffield  dealer — ^the 
"Washday  Smile  Shop"  nearest  you — ^who  will  be  glad  to 
show  the  many  refinements  of  the  Cof field? 

THE  COFFIELD  WASHER  COMPANY 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

^'Producers  of   Wash^Day  Smiles"  for  Seventeen   Years 

JPHE  COFFIELD  WASHER  COBfPANY  OF  CANADA,  LTD., 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 


yoixr 


the  v^tmtai 
Wmtmr  Shatttr 
the  CnfflcU  hM 
rtxtd  *     drmiu 


wSwmju  bk 


'^S  H  E  S         THE         DAINTY 


AS 


WELL        AS         THE         DURABLE 
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Reproduction  from  a  painting  in  oil 
of  the  beautiful  estaU  of  Charles  L. 
Tiffany,  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island, 
New  York 

Among  prominent  persons  and 
places  served  by  Davey  Tree  Sur- 
geons are: 

MRS.  A,'M.  BOOTH 

E.  T.  BEDFORD 

H.  P.  McCULLOUGH 

•WM.  COOPER  PROCTOR 

COL.  H.  S.  BORDEN 

EDWARD  F.  SWIFT 

QUAKER  RIDGE  GOLF  CLUB 

MERCERSBURG  ACADEMY 


JOHN  DAVEY 
Father  of  Tree  Surgery 


WHEN  druids  worshipped  in  the  dim  groves  of  "the  oaks  of  God."  men 
said  that  trees  had  souls.  Today  scieoce  has  revealed  to  us  a  new  wonder 
in  trees  as  living  things — organisms  that  breathe,  assimilate  food,  grow, 
reproduce,  suffer  from  disease,  hunger  and  thirst.  If  you  do  not  protect  them 
from  their  enemies,  they  die  prematurely.  Most  tree  troubles  can  be  corrected  by 
real  Tree  Surgeons — if  taken  in  time. 

That  is  why  to  neglect  your  trees,  to  "put  off"  having  them  examined  and 
treated  where  necessary,  is  to  invite  their  ruin.  Decay  is  insidious,  and  eats 
foiVard  with  grim  progressiveness.  It  is  frequently  unapparent  to  the  untrained 
eye.  So  with  smothered  roots,  exhausted  food  supply,  lack  of  water,  insect 
enemies,  external  diseases,  structural  weaknesses, — to  neglect  them  is  generally 
fatal. 

That,  too,  is  why  trees  must  be  treated  by  men  thoroughly  schooled  in  the  science 
of  saving  trees  as  living  things;  why  real  Tree  Surgery  is  an  exacting  science  of 
the  highest  order. 

Davey  Tree  Surgeons  are  trained  with  rigid  thoroughness.  They  have  an  ac- 
curate scientific  knowledge,  great  practical  skill,  and  a  love  of  trees.  Back  of 
them  is  an  organization  of  established  stability,  a  generation  of  ripe  experience, 
and  a  fine  tradition  of  conscientious  service.  They  will,  by  appointment,  make  a 
careful  examination  of  your  trees.  Illustrated  booklet  sent  upon  request. 

THE   DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.   Inc., 

908  Elm  Street,  Kent,  Ohio 

Branch  offices  with  telephone  connections:  New  York  City,  Aster  Court  Bldg.; 
Chicago,  Westminster  Bldg.:  Philadelphia.  Land  TiUe  Bldg.:  Boston,  19  Pearl  St., 
Wakefield:  Baltimore,  American  Bldg.;  St.  Louis,  Central  National  Bank  Bldg. 
Write  nearest  office. 

Permanent  representatives  available  in  districts  surrounding  Boston.  Spring- 
field,  Lenox.  Newport.  Hartford.  Stamford.  Albany,  Poughkeepsie,  White 
Plains.  Jamaica.  L.  I..  Montclair.  New  York.  Philadelphia.  Harrisburg.  Balti- 
more. Washington.  Richmond.  Buffalo.  Toronto.  Pittsburgh.  Cleveland.  Detroit. 
Cincinnati.  Kansas  City.  Louisville.  Indianapolis.  Chicago.  Milwaukee.  St. 
Louis.     Canadian  address,  252  Laugauchitere  West.  Montreal. 


DAVEY  TREE  SURGEONS 

Jgitized  by 
Every  real  Dayey  Tree  Surgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co..  Inc.,  and  the  public  is  cautioned  against  those  falsely 
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Whether  in  the  City  or  the  Country 

the  seashore  or  the  mountains,  your  home  this  summer  will 
be  pleasanter  if  the  right  books  are  there.  Adventure 
story,  nature  story,  biography,  or  amusing  essay  —  here  are 
books  to  browse  dirough  in  hours  of  holiday  leisure. 


Everyday  Adventures 

By  Samud  SccmDe,  Jr. 

"People  who  like  the  woods  and  the  wood  crea- 
tures, and  who  enjoy  reading  about  them  in  a 
pleasant,  leisurely,  happy-hearted  book,  will  find 
'Everyday  Adventures*  wholly  delightful." — 
N.  Y.  Herald,    Illustrated  by  photographs. 

$300 

The  Amenities  of  Book-Collecting 

By  A.  Edwird  Newton 

We  ramble  with  the  author  through  auction 
rooms  and  bookstores  of  London,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  meet  noted  booksellers,  and  learn 
much  of  the  process,  ethics  and  delights  of  book- 
collecting.  Illustrated  from  Mr.  Newton's  re- 
markable collection.     Third  large  edition.      I4.00 

The  Letters  of  William  James 

Edited  by  his  son,  Henry  James 

"Biography  and  autobiography  appear  tame 
when  compared  to  the  informal  and  intimate 
utterances  uncovered  In  these  personal  letters. 
They  form  as  great  a  tribute  to  his  life  and  work 
as  anything  which  might  be*  written." — N.  Y. 
Tribune,    Two  volumes,  illustrated.  $10.00 


The  Mutineers 

By  Charles  Boardman  Hawet 

A  lively  sea  story  of  the  days  when  sailing 
vessels  made  fortunes  carrying  cargoes  Ijetween 
Salem,  Mass..  and  Canton.  Avowedly  written 
for  boys,  but  whoever  can  read  **  Treasure  Island" 
or  "Midshipman  Easy"  N^ith  pleasure  will  revel 
in  these  adventures.    Illustrated.  $2.00 

An  American  Idyll 

By  Cornelia  Stralton  Parker 

"If  you  admire  'strong  men  and  true,*  if  you 
enjoy  biography,  if  you  like  love  stories,  if  nai- 
vete appeals  to  you.  if  a  tale  of  happiness  u*ell 
told  brings  you  pleasure,  then  this  book  belongs 
on  your  reading  list." 

Seventh  large  impressicm.     $1.75 

The  Story  of  a  Fortunate  Youth 

Chaptera   front 
C^ntlmntan 


th9    Biography    of   an     Eidariy 


By  Jean  Kenyan  Mackemie 

It  is  most  interestingly  written  by  his  daughter 
and  with  all  the  charm  and  sympathy  of  a  young 
and  buoyant  writer.  A  piece  of  *  *  Americamza- 
tion"  to  be  read  with  pleasure  by  young  and  old. 

I1.25 


For  the  Children 


little  Gateways  to  Saence 

By  Edith  M.  Patch 
HEXAPOD  STORIES 

Fascinating  stories  about  six-footed  insects, 
cleverly  illustrated.  $i.2f 

BIRD  STORIES 

"  True  stories  that  read  like  fairy  talcs."  Illus- 
trated by  Robert  J.  Sim.  I1.25 

Uncle  Zeb  and  His  Friends 

By  Edward  W.  Frenti 

Out-of-door  tales,  containing  bits  of  natural 
history,  childhood  adventure,  fellowship  with 
animals,  and  information  about  a  multitude  of 
interesting  matters.     Illustrated.  $1.50 


The  Firefight  Fairy  Book 

By  Henry  B.  Beaton 

Delightful  fairy  incidents  and  the  doin^  of 
the  Queen  of  Lantern  Land  are  recorded  in  this 
book,  with  attractive  pictures  in  color  by  Maur- 
ice Day.  S3. 00 

Jane,  Joseph,  and  John 

By  Ralph  Bergengren 

The  rare  appreciation  of  child  nature  displayed 
in  these  verses  make  it  a  book  which  must  be 
seen  and  handled  and  read  aloud  to  be  fully 
appreciated.  Illustrated  in  color  by  Maurice 
Day.  S3  00 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press.  Inc. 
8  Arlington  Street,  Boston  (17).  Mass. 


Gentlemen:    Enclosed  find and  mail,  postpaid,  books  checked  above. 

Name Street 

City State 
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From  Four  Comers  to  One 


Columbus  disproved  the  theory 
that  the  earth  was  flat.  But  the 
figure  of  speech,  **from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth,"  earned, 
through  its  expressiveness,  the 
right  to  survival. 

It  is  natural  that  New  York 
should  draw  trade  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth.  And  from 
everywhere  between.  The  in- 
bound trade  currents  converge*  on 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway. 

Here  is  the  logical  center  of 
business  activity.  And  here  is  The 
Fifth  Avenue  Building.  Broad- 
visloned  corporation  executives, 
quick  to  recognize  the  exclusive 
advantages  of  this  building, 
sought  offices  and  show-and-sales- 


rooms  here,  before  construction 
began. 

Only  those  in  high  commercial 
repute  occupy  suites  in  this  build- 
ing. 5uch  concerns'  activities  ex- 
tend afar.  Their  goods  go  every- 
where. And  from  everywhere 
come  merchant  and  buyer  to  see 
and  purchase.  Not  only  are  com- 
modities marketed  here.  In- 
tangible things  such  as  service  and 
advice  are  dispensed,  sought  and 
found. . 

Tenants  come  from  England, 
India,  Japan.  Buyers,  even  visi- 
tors, come  from  the  earth's  four 
corners  to  the  corner  of  Broad- 
way, Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
third  Street  where  stands 


THE    FIFTH    AVENUE    BUILDING 

Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue,  at  Madison  Square,  New  York. 
''More  than  an  office  building^ 


uiyiui^uby  kjuuviv^ 
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Announcing  a 
Raymond  -Whitcomb 

Mediterranean 
Cruise 


Sailing  February  1922 

on  the  steamship 

"George  Washington^ 

Raynumd 'Whitcomb  Cruises  mean 
luxurious  ships,  carefully  chosen  routes, 
pleasant  traveling  companions,  delight- 
ful days  at  sea  and  visits  to  the  most 
interesting  ports. 

Typical  of  their  high  standard  is  the 
securing  under  private  charter  of  the 
"George  Washington*'  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean Cruise.  This  famous  ship,  the 
largest  and  finest  American  Uner,  has 
just  been  completely  refitted  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $1,250,000. 

Round  the  World 

Comprehensive  touri  of  six  to  eight  months, 
leaving  monthly  from  September  to  January. 

South  America,  Japan-China,  Europe, 
Pacific  Northwest,  Alaska 

Send  for  booklet  desired 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Go. 

Raymond  Building 
Beacon  &  Park  Streets,    Boston,  Mass. 
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Dairen 

The  Key  to  Manchuria 

Imagine  yourself  in  Dairen,  the  southern  terminus  of  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  I  Picture  yourself  in  the  roof-garden  topping  the  Yamato  Hotel! 
Look  over  the  parapet.    Take  a  quick  view  of  this  remarkable  dty. 

Dairen,  on  the  Yellow  Sea,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Kwantung  Leased 
Territory,  was  begun  by  the  last  Czar  of  Russia.  Since  the  Russojapanese  War 
its  commercial  development  has  been  carried  forward  hy  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway.  Where  once  there  were  but  a  few  scattered  fishing  huts  there  now 
stands  the  most  modem  city  in  the  Far  East,  with  a  population  of  200,000,  fine 
boulevards,  clubs,  parks,  snops  and  hotels.  It  is  bustling  with  commercial  and 
industrial  activity.  Seaside  resorts — Ogondai  and  Hoshigaura — but  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  dty  itself,  lend  an  additional  attraction. 

Dairen  \s  a  free  port,  with  marvelous  harbor  development.    The  bulk  of 
Manchuria's  foreign  trade  is  shipped  through  this  port.   The  foreign  trade  of 
Dairen  in  1909  was  ^32,000,000  ;  in  19 19  it  was  ^360,000,000,  a  remarkable 
increase.    Dairen  is  in  direct  steamer  communication  with  the 
—    —  ports  of  the  world,  with  regular  service  to  Seattle  and  San  Fran- 

cisco. Rail  communication  may  be  made  with  Peking,  Shang- 
hai, Mukden,  Seoul,  etc.     To  Japan — by   rail-  and   steamer. 

The  South  Manchuria  Railway,  nmning  through  Korea  (Chosen)  and  Man- 
churia, is  the  only  railway  in  the  Orient  with  all-American  equipment.  It 
conducts  a  chain  of  hocels-de-luxe,  travel  bureaus,  banks,  and  city  and 
country  dubs. 

OMinA,  fUf.,  iMrc  YouT  Host  atui  Guitk 

p'^^^r^        South  Manchuria 

ramurm*    South    Manchuria  aIVa.  aVa. 

;:^;."n3'x"'  ®    RAILWAY  ® 
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CiHtheyMritmiiJ- 

YOSEMITE 

National  Pbikf 

— 1»  California — 

Every  month  in  the  year,  Yoscmite 
National  Park,  in  Cabfomia,  extendi 
its  welcome  to  all  traveler*  to  enjoy 
its  motor  tours,  horseback  ndes,^m- 

mcrand  winter  rccrcitioni,  MMonal  trout  fi»h- 
faag.  mountain  cUrobinf  vrith  expaienced  guidci— 
and  the  exceptional  beauty  and  ua^texr  of  its 
world  fitmoua  natural  vrondcn. 

The  new  thrce^y  "Y  T  8- tour  of  the  Pwk, 
156  mila  hy  rail,  and  S30  mile*  by  auto  ttacc 
ofien  a  tpecialattiactlon  this  year  between  June  1 
and  October  1.  reaching  all  main  points  of  In- 
tCKit  including  Merced  River  Canyon.  Yosemite 
VaDey,  Hetch  Heichy  Valley.Wawona  Big  Tree^ 
and  (after  June  15)  Gbcicr  Point,  at  a  co«  of 
only  $33.80  for  round  trip  transportation  from 
Merced,  California,  where  all  main  line  railroad 
tkkeu  permit  free  atopoverprivileRt 

See  Yowmite  thb  year.  Write  today 

tat  free  IUuMt«tcdDMcri|iCsve  Folder. 

Addfcst 

YOSEMTTB  NATIONAL  PARK  COw 

Dept.  ^^A"  Yoeemite,  Odif. 


Overlooking  boulevard  A  ocean.  Midway 
between  Boston  and  Portland.  All  sunt, 
mer  recreations.  Excellent  18-bo1e  Golf  at 
Country  Club.  Ideal  for  motor  parties  and 
permanent  guests.  Am.  ft  Eur.  6lan.  Write 
Kr  iKwklet.  GEO.  R.  8ANFORD.  Mgr. 
(Formerly  Manager  Mayflower  Inn, 

f  lymouth,  Mass.) 


■F~r 


N  o  Place  Llke- 


O  i:^i»co  IaXKV 

PORTLAND  Binie  of  Maine 
for  your  vacation.  Always  cool.  Water 
..w^*+.   OOLF  and  every  recreation. 


booklet  to  F.  W.  Cummlngs.Pub.  Sec., 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Me. 


RC 
H( 
L« 

apply  to  any  Tourivt  Kirvan.   Br^d.  Bai^nr 
St«aBuhip  Agency,  or  thm  PropeMan 

TheRi7Mid&D«krt7G»,U.^tl 


COMING   TO  CALIFORNIA  ^ 


Send  for  free  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDERS 
American  Travel  Boreaa 

617  South  Spring,  Los  Anpeles. 


'"i,^  HOTELMITCHEU.SS.Sr,; 

Coniiilnes  Country  A  Seashore.  Beach  two 
hundredf  t.  away  .Fishing.  Tennis.  Booklet. 


DODGE  POND  CAMPS,  Es^dty,  Me. 

Fine  flthing  and  hantinf .  May  to  Kot.  lak.  Open 
flref.  baths,  screened  parches.  Bikes.  Lonchesin 
the  open.  Oolf  ot-ar.  600-aerT— eryatien.  B«'oklet. 
'Wlten  vrtting  to  these  advertUere  wtU  y<m 
please  mention   The   Whert-to-go  Bureau^ 


NEW  ORLEANS  LA. 


Have  yoa  ooosldered 
^imHii^  Curious  end  PinraBarf 

QUEBEC 

and  the  eelebratod 
Uwcr  SL  UwrcMt  Rmr  lotfH 
for  your  Tacatloii  this  year? 

Only  ooe  night  from  Kew  Tork  aa4  BaiBS 

If  interested,  write 

for  information 

O.  D.  Wadavwtk,  6»Mnl  Pwiaisr  l^ 

8hM  brook*.  Qae.  


'l-SfiXIfer  VAN  NUYS  HOTEL 

CentraUy  located.  Excellent  cafe  m  con- 
nection. The  best  of  accommodations  at 
moderate  prices.  Folder  mailed  on  request 


NEW  JERSEY 


WILDWOOD 

By-the-Sea 

Finest  surf  bathing  In  America  on 
broad,  safe  beach.  Excellent  deep  sea 
and  BtUl  water  fishing.  Always  cool. 
Five  mile  boardwalk.  Refined  amuse, 
ments.  Homelike  hotels.  Cottages  and 
apartments  famished.  For  booklet 
and  fuU  details  wHte  W.  Coortrivht 
SmkK  Snc  Ed.  eiJndm,WUwod,  N.  J. 


^  tending  all  ovrr  the  world  the  uniqw 
and  delicious  Louisiana  sweetmeat  ^ 
-OLE  MAMK<Y- 
CREOLE  PRALINES 


NORTHERN  ONTARIO 
TEMAGAMI  SS%^ 

A  real  Horth  Woods  Gamp  in  hMtt  ^^^^T 
acres  of  rlrfln  fewest.  LMl  1*»«.  twyO^ 
WMdarftU  iahtef.  One  night  tram  Tim*v'^ 
tur  boahlet.  BUS  OEB,  TiBia«aBi  P^0^_^ 


crt 


OR  THS  FAMOUS  WOSDXA  UBS 

WINDERMERE  HOUS^ 


Modern  Impimwaeats.  Bart  of  •^J*J?[^, 
Eochanttnc  steamer  trip*  thi^|»  saws  »«• 
hestoddcd  with  handreds  vf  woeaBitf«*J| 
frms.  All  water  spofts.  Hny  tsi«rstf»^| 
CMV  BestinMnskota.  T«»*»«^r!^| 
WU  Dancint.    WriUforlD-.  M*"^ 


APounJ<nd<HjlHor 


wMh  2V  »SJcd  (or  p 
inturancr.  <ny»hrr«  Sl.7t. 

,  ST.  CHARLES  HOTtU  N,-  o 


Wbere-to-vo  for  Anvaat  cloees 
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THE  COMFORTS  OF  HOME 
THE  PERFECT  GENTLEMAN 

By  Ralph  Bergengren 

IF  you  want  amusement  and 
1  many  a  chuckle,  here  are 
two  books  brimful  of  humor- 
ous situations — excellent 
books  to  read  aloud.  Uniform 
in  size  and  binding. 

Each  $1.00 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS,  Inc. 

8  Arlinston  Street.  Boston  (17).  Mass. 

Amelia  Peabody  TUeston 
And  Her  Canteens  for  the  Serbs 

EdUmd  by  A«r  mother,  MARY  W.  TILESTON 

'"pHERE  are  certain  qualities  of  character  and  soul 
•*•  which  every  New  Englander  prays  may  never  perish 
from  his  stock.    He  will  therefore  read  with  deep  joy  and 
pride  the  story  of  this  daughter  of  Massachusetts,  the 
pioneer  in  canteen  work  among  the  Serbs.  These  letters, 
written  by  Miss  Tileston  to  her  family  and  friends,  are 
edited  with  rare  discrimination  by  her  mother,  author  of 
the  widely  known  "Daily  Strength  for  Daily  Needs." 
An  interesting  article  concerning  Serbia  and  the  War 
prefaces  the  letters. 

Dark  green  doth  binding,  stamped  in  gold 

JUustraUd,  $2.00  postpaid 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS.  iNC 

Boston  (17).  Mass. 

6»* 
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nverywnere,  in  tne  v^nent,  are  wonaertui  Raieiao 
scopes  of  color  and  interest.  Narrow  streets  teeming 
with  people  garbed  in  blue,  purple,  mauve  and  gray.  Shops, 
brilliant  with  gilded  scrolls  and  s  wringing,  rose'tinted  lanterns. 
Towering  pagodas.  A  picturesque  tea  house  on  a  tiny  lake. 
You  must  see  it  all  while  the  customs  and  costumes  of  the  old 
civilization  remain. 

Plan  to  travel  over  the  new  American  Trans-Pacific  Highway, 
the  short  route  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  Orient.  Five  modem, 
21,000  ton,  U.S.  Shippfng  Board  liners  traverse  this  ocean  high' 
way  providing  frequent  sailings  and  exceptionally  fine  service. 
Travelers  are  assured  the  same  unexcelled  service  that  has  char* 
acterized  The  Admiral  Line  for  over  a  decade. 

SAILINGS  FROM  PUGET  SOUND 

Seattle -Tacoma,  Wash.,  Victoria,  B.C. 

SS.  Silver  State        July  9        SS.  Keystone  State    Aug.  27 

SS.  Wenatchee      July  30        SS.  Wenatchee         Sept.  17 

For  fares  ^  reservations  or  detailed  information^  atply  to  any  ticket  or  tourist  agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES 
New  York  City,  17  State  St.  —  Chicago,  III.,  142  So.  Clark  St. 

All  Principal  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Orient 
E. G.  McMicKEN.  Pass. Traf.  Mgr.,  Seattle,  U.S.A.    M.  J.  Wright,  Frt.Traf.  Mgr. 

IRAL  LINE 


A  C    I    F  I    C       S 


H  I  P 


c  w 
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Hotel  Puritan 

S90  Commonwealth  Ave,,  Boston 
This 

is  one  of  the  most  homelike  and  aitraclive  hotels 

in  the  world.    It  provides  quarters  of  any 

size  with  or  without  private  sitting^ 

room  at  wholly  reasonable  rates. 

The  Puritan  is  100  yards  west  from  the 
comer  of  Commonwealth  and  Massachusetts 
avenuesy  the  meeting  spot  of  motor  roads  en- 
tering and  leaving  Boston  and  near  Massa- 
chusetts subway  station  which  is  4  minutes 
from  shops  and  theatres,  8  from  the  South 
and  11  from  the  North  Stations. 

Send  to  me  for  our  booHH  toith  iU  Quide 
to  Boaton  and  its  hitioric  vicinity. 

A.  T,  COSTEtLO,  Manager 


Homey  and  Sociable 

HOTEL 

SINTON 


the  hotel  ofcharader,  in  the  city  of  character 


THE  Hotel  Sinton,  with  its  commodious 
lounging  accommodations  and  sociable  at- 
mosphere, appeals  to  the  traveller  who  ap- 
preciates comfort  in  luxurious  surroundings. 

The  Hotel  Sinton  makes  a  special  appeal  to  the  waBca 
travelling  alone.  It  is  the  kind  of  hotel  to  which  you  »i3 
want  to  send  your  wife  or  daughter.  You  know  that  htsr 
she  will  be  provided  with  every  possible  conwnkMz. 
attention  and  protection,  as  well  as  the  asaociacioo  o^ 
people  of  culture  and  refinement. 

New  wiug  recently  coiDpletvi 
Increases  capacity  to  7cv>  Kuans. 
■     Private    Bath  and  Servitlor  te 
every  room. 

MODBRATK  TARIFFS 

Mail  orders  for  the  famous  Hoed 
Sinton  Louis  XVI  Candies  fiMei 
promptly.     Write  for  price>£s&. 


near  Cincinnati.  AlaoibrtodUb* 
ServklorSemce.  I^drfrtnr>p  Id  1 


HOTEL  SINTON     J.  L.  Horgan.  Mgr       CIWCtHKA'^ 
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:>{  respect  and  love,  a 
Memorial  of  Barre 
>tand    unchanged 
;  years. 

icperience  is  an  assur^ 
designing  and  careful 

for  Booklet  1 

I  GRANITE  CO. 
^E        NEW  YORK 

Butldlng.  ChlrBjfo.  III. 
ilIdiDtf.  Detroit.  Mlrb. 
nae.  Philadflpbia.  Pa. 
;•:  Barre.  Vt. 
Aorio^  Cr<t/ta  ItutUuU 

dlSON 

DRIALS 


DURAND 

Steel  Racks 


DURAND  Steel  Rack 
are  not  simply  bins  and 
shelving. 

They  are  an  essential  adjunct 
of  system  in  handling  stocb 
of  goods,  keeping  perpetual 
inventory,  etc. 

They  are  not  mere  metal; 
they  are  a  method— a  method 
so  flexible  that  it  will  meet 
the  fluctuating  needs  of  prac- 
tically any  stock  room. 

Send  for  caitdog  of  Durand  Simml 
Lockmn,  or  of  Durand  Simml  Raekm 
and  Shmlving, 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 

1506FI.  Dcvbori  Baik  BUf.         506Pbik  Rm  M 

Chicago  H&w  Yatk 
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{Above)  Pall  Mall  Office,  London  facilities,  but  also  valuablc  pcrsonal 

\Beiow)  Paris  Office  servicc  in  solving  nuHierous  travel 

problems.  This  service  is  freely 
at  the  disposal  of  holders  of  (?«^rtf»/y 
Letters  of  Credit  and  Travelers  Checks. 

Guaranty  Letters  of  Credit  enable 
you  to  draw  large  or  small  sums  in  the 
currency  of  the  country  in  which  you  are 
traveling.  Guaranty  Travelers  Checks, 
in  convenient  denominations, will  com- 
plete your  financial  provisions.  Both 
protect  against  loss. 

They  can  be  obtained  at  banks 
throughout  the  country  or  at  our  offices. 

Send  for  booklet,  ''Guaranty  Service  toTravelers'' 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

NEW  YORK  LONDON  PARIS  BRUSSELS  LIVERPOOL  HAVRE  CONSTANTINOPLE 

Capital  &  Surplus  l50,cxx),ocx5       Resources  more  than  |8oo,000,ooo 
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A   FINANCIAL   MEETING   PLACE 

Q  In  the  pages  immediately  foBowing,  The  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  groups  the 
announcemer  ts  of  banks  and  bankers,  with  particular  reference  to  those  which 
offer  a  service  in  Commercial  and  Investment  Banking.  We  believe  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  our  readers  lo  present  such  advertisements  in  this  manner  and,  on 
our  part,  we  un:lertake  to  accept,  for  this  Department,  only  such  announcements 
as,  in  our  judgment,  are  submitted  by  firms  and  institutions  which,  through 
their  character  and  experience,  are  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  our  readers. 


ff 


Tnni  DKji^jLf  wat  you 
would  buy  might  not 
be  the  bond  we  would  sug- 
gei^t  to  c:no^he^  investor 
with  differeai  plans  in  viewi 

.  .  i-ong 
Ij^  ^a*v^xo  xcrm  Bonds,  or 
Acceptances  for  temporary 
investment,  care  should  be 
taken  in  their  selection. 


J. 


At  our  nearest  oflSce,  we 
will  be^ad  to  put  before 
iJ^ou^nfrsTof  high-grade, 
thoughtfully  selected  secu- 
rities whi  ^     '^t  ' 

prices,  yield  a  liBeral  return 
on  the  money  invested. 

Current  Purchase  Sheet 
mailed  on  request  for  A 165. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 

O/flcM  in  more  than  50  citim 

BONT  -TIRRED  STOCKS   •   ACCEPTANCES 
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BEFORE  BUYING 

THE  SECURITY  OF  A  COMPx\NY 

DO  YOU  EVER 

ASK  THESE  QUESTIONS? 

Is  the  demand  for  its  product  or  its  service 
isuch  that  periods  of  business  depression  can 
have  but  litde  effect  on  its  earnings? 

Have  its  dividends  always  been  earned  with 
a  margin  of  safety? 

Are  the  assets  behind  the  company's  bonds 
and  stock  not  only  sufficient,  but  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  for  safety? 


Upon  request  we  shall  be  pleased  to  suggest  investments 
meeting  these  requirements. 


Kidder,Peabody  SlCompany 

115  DEVONSHIRE  STREET  18  BROAD  STREET 

BOSTON.  MASS.  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

CORRESPONDENTS  OF 

BARING  BROTHERS  &  COMPANY,  Ltd^  LONDON 
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The  Reinvestment  of  Funds 

MORE  than  ordinary  care  and  foresight  arc  needed 
today  to  insure  the  proper  reinvestment  of  your 
funds.  The  wide  experience  and  helpful  co-operation  ot 
this  company  are  offered  through  its  Bond  Department 
to  all  classes  of  investors — individuals,  fiduciaries,  institu- 
tions and  corporations. 

The  particular  requirements  of  each  case  are  first  studied 
thoroughly  and  disinterestedly.  Counsel  is  then  given  in 
the  form  of  a  list  of  recommended  securities  which  is 
submitted  for  your  consideration.  Your  purchases  when 
made,  large  or  small,  are  thereafter  carefully  "followed 
through"  by  means  of  an  elaborate  diary  system.  Our 
customers  arc  duly  apprised  of  all  important  developments 
pertaining  to  securities  purchased  through  us. 

Our  Statistical  Department  and  Financial  Library  com- 
plete the  service  rendered  to  investors  by  the  Bond  Depart- 
ment. Current  information  on  financial  and  economic  affairs 
the  world  over  is  available  at  all  times.  Data  of  immediate 
or  prospective  interest,  including  market  quotations,  will 
be  readily  supplied  whenever  requested. 

In  connection  with  the  investment  or  reinvestment  of 
funds,  a  modernly  equipped  trust  company,  by  virtue  of 
its  specialized  experience  and  facilities,  is  able  to  render 
exceptional  and  often  invaluable  services.  Those  of  this 
institution  are  always  at  your  disposal. 

From  time  to  time  we  publish  circulars  describiiig  a  number  of 
carefiilly  selected  and  especially  attractive  issues.  May  we  send 
you  our  Jufy  Investment  List  ?    Please  address  Department  A 

Old  Colony  Trust  Company 

"BOSTOV^ 


Member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
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Investment 
Service 
New  York 

140  Broadway 

Fifth  Ave.  &  44th  St. 

Madison  Ave.  &  60th  St. 

268  Grand  St. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Atlanta,  Ga, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Buffalo,  N,  Y, 

Chicago,  Ilu 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Harrisburo,  Pa. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Minneapous,  Minn. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Portland,  Maine 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Reading,  Pa. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Our  nearest  Office 

will  serve  you 

promptly 


.J^ 


EACH  month  Investment  Recommendations 
serves  many  investors  as  a  guide  in 
their  purchase  of  securities.  A  request  to 
our  nearest  office  will  bring  this  booklet 
to  you. 

Our  broad  service  of  financial  informa- 
tion and  advice  is  also  at  your  disposal. 

If  you  have  any  investment  problem, 
or  if  you  wish  detailed  data  on  particular 
issues  or  types  of  securities,  an  inquiry  to 
our  nearest  office  will  place  at  your 
service  the  entire  range  of  Guaranty 
Service  to  Investors. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy 
of  Investment  Recommendations  or  to  assist 
you  in  any  other  way. 

Guaranty  Company 
of  New  York 


J 
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The 

First  National   Bank 

of  Boston 


Transacts  commercial  banking  business  of 
every  nature.     Make  it  your  New  England  Bank 


Capital,    Surplus    and    Profits 
$37,500,000 


THE  NEW  WAY  OF  BUYING  BONDS 

Every  Person 
with  Dependents 

Should    secure  and    read   a 
copy  of  "Safeguarding  Your 
Family's  Future,"  which  may 
be  obtained  of  a  local  Trust 
Company,  or  by  addressing 

TRUST    COMPANY    DIVISION 

American  Bankers  Association 

Five  Nasttiu  Street                                  NEW  YORK 

13  UY  Bonds  as  you  bought  your 
Liberty  Bonds — in   partial  pay- 
ments.    Our  Partial  Payment  Plan 

permits  purchase  of  our  bonds  in  payments  extend- 
ing over  a  ten  months'  period  with  interest  at  G% 
on  all  payments  until  completed. 

Further  details  are  contained  in  our  booklet  AM -3 

HALSEY,     STUART     &.     CO. 

IncorporaUd— Successors  to  N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co.,  Chicago 

CMICAOO                NKW  YORK                PHILADKLPHIA                BOSTON 
OCTROIT                  ST.  LOUIS                  MINNEAPOLIS                  MILWAUKtK 
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FRIENDS  IN 

EVERYOIME 

from 

Switzerland 

.      to 
the  Seashore 

\y  place,  in  any  emergency 

•A!  j^^  Cheques 

twortfay  traveling  companions. 
"^^    i.;arry  them  for  safety  and  convenience. 


^f^HEY  are  safe  because  you  alone  can  cash  them.    Your  countersignature  in  the 

•L  presence  of  the  acceptor  identifies  you.  If  lost  or  stolen  they  cannot  be  cashed. 

They  are  convenient  because  they  are  easy  to  carry  and  are  accepted  the  world  over. 

Issued  in  denominations  of  $10,  $20,  $^0,  and  $100,  in  convenient 
likxUets — at  almost  any  bank  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

For  full  fti|i;>fwnmyi^>n  write  to 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

New  York  Gty 


iLUuyGoOg 
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Investors'  Guide 
for  July 

Prestige  developed  through  two-thirds  of  a 
century's  investment  experience,  has  firmly 
established  the  House  of  Greenebaum  fore- 
most in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  con- 
servative investors  in  all  parts  of  this 
covmtry  and  abroad. 

The  Greenebaum  Standard  of  Safety  is 
nationally  recognized  as  representing  the 
m^mum  protection  for  investors. 

Greenebaun^  First  Mortgage  Real  Estate 
Bonds  meet  the  safety  requirements  of  the 
most  exacting  investor — individual,  estate, 
corporation  or  institution.  They  comprise 
the  most  attractive  form  of  investment, 
combining  extreme  safety  of  principal  with 
liberal  interest  return. 

For  over  66  years,  Greenebaimi  Bonds  have 
successfully  stood  every  test. 

Ask  for  July  Investors'  Guide  No.  407 

For  Conv9nimne9,  Umm  Coupon  B^tow 

Greenebaum  Sons 
InvestmenL^gn^fl^ 

66  Years*  Proven  Safety 
Correspondents  in  Many  Cities 


The  stockholders  of  Greenebaum  Sons 
Investment  Company  are  identical 
with  the  stockholders  of  Greenebaum 
Sons  Bank  and  Trust  Company 

Oldest  Banking  House  in  Chicago 


Greenebamn  Sods  Inyestment  Company 

S.  E.  Cor.  La  Salle  and  Madison  Sts.,  Chicago 

Send  a  copy  of  the  Greenebaum  Investors'  Guide  to 

NAME_ _ 

STREET 

CITY 

STATE 407 


Making  Yout-."^ 
Business  Gonti^l 
More  Ef f ectiW 

Your  effectiveness  as  a  businefli 
depends  largely  upon  two  factors: 
1.  A  working  knowledge  of  sound,  ^, 
sive  methods  of  business  analysis  and  i 
tion,  and  the  ability  to  apply  that  1 
to  specific  problems. 

S.  Yoyr  understanding  of  the  eciL'u^MUJii^sqvwv 
governing  business  activity  and  the  part#V. 
play  in  determining  current  trends  ff2 
practices. 

ADMINISTRAnON 

The  Journal  of  Business 
Analysis   and   Control 

definitely  supf^ments  and  broadens  yoat  powus  m 
both  these  directions.  It  gets  right  down  to  the 
fundamental  problems  that  face  the  men  beariiv 
respondbility  in  buaineas. 

£ach  issue  of  this  distinctrve  new  m^g^mw  presents 
actual,  suooesaful  methods  of  executive  contral  ss 
developed  in  practice  by  business  organbatiaBa. 
These  plans  are  described  by  men  whose  sUndiiw  sad 
experience  Irave  no  doubt  as  to  their  knowledge  ol  tier 
subjects.  The  methods  discussed  are  given  in  their 
origraal  settings  so  that  the  leader  can  more  leaifiy 
adapt  the  procedures  to  his  own  use. 

Special  Departments  of  Unusual  Value 

In  the  Review  Section,  new  business  books  are  im- 
partially described  by  business  and  tedmica]  experts. 
The  Problem  Section  contains  authoritative  solutioai 
to  executive  problems  worked  out  by  experienced 
business  men.  Another  department  is  devoted  to 
items  of  business  {nogress. 

Subscribe  Now  for  This  Magazine 

and  see  for  yourself  its  businen  value.  .Get  each 
month  its  specific  aids  in  your  work.  Build  a  per- 
manent file  of  it  for  reference.  Subscriptions  will  be 
taken  at  your  bookBtoce,  or  s^k!  in  the  coupon  beJow. 

The  Ronald  Press 
Company 

-<4<J?ooi*i(>fwunmimmriinnfnnimmimitmmm!nHnnrniranin8  cfhgMmS. 
The  Ronald  IVesa  Company 

20  Veaey  Street,  NewYork 
Enter  my  subscription  to  **AdminittTtdiim — The  Jauh- 
nal  of  Businet*  Anatyti*  tmd  ConiraC*  lor  one  yetf 
(12  issues).  InvcHce  for  the  amount  o^  the  year's 
itubflcription— (5.00  (Csnadian  $5JiO;  foreign  $6J00)— 
will  be  sent  me  with  the  first  issue. 


Bxuinet*  Connection ', 

For  catalog  of  publications,  check  here.     Q 
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IVhen  BOSTON  wa^aQ(Ko/8QOOO 


THIS  WAS  IN  1836— the 
year  when  Benjamin  T.  Reed 
convened  eleven  leading  Boston 
merchants  and  manufacturers  in 
the  famous  Exchange  Coffee 
House,  to  organize  a  bank. 

With  Mr.  Reed  as  President 
and  a  $500,000  capital,  The 
Warren  Bank  opened  for  busi- 
ness. A  cashier,  a  teller,  a  book- 
keeper and  a  messenger  comprised 
the  staflF.  The  title  was  shortly 
changed  to  The  Shawmut  Bank. 
Through  vision  and  faithful  serv- 
ice the  new  bank  thrived.  In  1 864 
incorporation  was  secured  as  The 
Shawmut  National  Bank. 

Following  a  reorganization  in 
1898,  the  present  title— The 
National  Shawmut  Bank  of 
Boston — was  adopted.  Since 
that  year,  the  growth  of  the  bank 


has  been  consistent.  Deposits  in- 
creased from  $30,000,000  in  1899 
to  more  than  $140,000,000  at  this 
date.  The  service  organization 
now  includes  over  1600  branches 
and  connections,  giving  this  bank 
representation  all  over  the  world. 

The  policy  of  this  85-year  old 
institution  is  very  ably  expressed 
in  the  words  of  a  former  Chair- 
man of  directors,  "  •  •  a  large, 
strong,  powerful  bank,  conduct- 
ing a  wise,  conservative,  but  pro- 
gressive business.  It  will  not  de- 
vote itself  to  any  particular  or 
exclusive  line  of  the  banking  busi- 
ness. Its  aim  will  be  to  accom- 
modate all  classes  of  business  and 
all  classes  and  kinds  of  people ;  to 
accommodate  and  do  business 
with  the  small  merchant  as  well 
as  with  the  rich." 


IHE  NATIONAL  SHAWMUT  BANK  of  BOSTON 

R0saurcesfirexceed  ^00.000.000  -[^^^^1^ 
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Why 
pamblel 

The  basic  Law  of  Action^Reaction 
governs  both  speculative  and  in* 
vestment  markets.  While  it  is  im* 
possible  for  any  one  to  anticipate 
''day'to-day**  ripples,  the  great  major 
movements  are  regular  almost  as 
the  tides  themselves. 

lahsoiiis  Reports 

Baaed  on  fund«inental  futiscict,  Bftbton't 
reports  carefully  forecast  titete  major  move- 
inents.  They  enable  you  to  find  the  real 
*'buy*'*  at  low  tide— to  sell  out  as  your  hold- 
ings reach  near  the  peak  •and  then  to  buy 
in  agaizk  at  dote  to  bottom  prices. 

Report  and 
on  Request 

A  recent  Babson  Bulletin 
and  booklet  "Getting  the  i 
Most  from  Your  Money"  i 
will  be  sent  to  interested  i 
Investors  without  charge.  1 

MnduAthhtr         h 
BalIeUiiQ-22 

Roger  W.  Babson's 

Statistical  Organization 

Wellesley  Hills,  82,  Mass. 

(Soborb  of  Boaton) 
7%»  Larg09t  Orpanixation  S^/te  Ckaraeitr 

■gjggi  Clip  Off  Here  ■»»»■ 


Memo 


For  Your 
Secretary 


Write  Roger  W.  Babson,  founder  of  The  Babson 
Statistical  Organtiation  Wellesley,  Hills.  82, 
Mass.,  as  follows:  Please  send  a  copy  of  Special 
Bulletin  No.  G-22  and  Booklet. '  Qetthic  the  Most 
from  Your  Money"—  gratis. 


%K^-^M 


i^ii^iif 


PATRONS  OF  DEMOCRACY 

By  Dallas  Lore  Sharp 

The  substance  of  this  little  book,  as  it  origi- 
nally appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  resulted 
in  the  selling  out  of  the  entire  edition  of  the 
magazine  within  a  short  time.  In  book  form 
the  article  is  considerably  expanded.  It  is  not 
only 
valut 

WOT* 

THI 

8Ai 


Foreign  Government 
Obligations 

WE  believe  that  the  external 
loans  of  certain  foreign 
governments  offer  the  investor 
splendid  opportunities  for  the 
safe  and  profitable  investment 
of  his  funds. 

"Cassatt  Offerings"  lists  a 
careful  selection  of  these  loans 
with  a  discussion  of  their  ad- 
vantages and  safeguards. 

KINDLT  ASK  FOR  CIKCUIAK  A-7 


CASS  ATT  ^  CO. 

_         PHILADELPHIA 

WVOftK    BALT1M0RC    PnTSBUOSH    SCAMITON 


Banking  Service 
The  World  Around 

In  all  matters  q(  foreign  trade  or  do- 
mesdc  banking  you  can  rely  on  the 
strength,  experience  and  fiidHdes  of 

7X*CONTINElSnAL<M/ 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 
Over  $55,000,000  InvcMcd  Capital 


The  Atlantic  Year  Book 

Compilad  br  TERESA  S.  FITZPATRICK 
and  ELIZABETH  M.  WATTS 

A  selection  of  thought  from  the  proac 
and  poetry  philosophers  of  America.  Cco- 
taining  some  of  the  most  valuable  and 
splendid  excerpts  from  the  Atlantic  since 
its  foundation  in  1857,  this  little  volume 
is  one  in  which  every  Atlantic  reader 
will  delimit.  $1-W 

THE  AT 
8  Arllni 
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A  $27,000,000  Girporatioii 

Guarantees  payment  of 

Eight  Per  Cent! 

First  Mortgage  Real  Estate  Gold  Bonds 


The  Bonds  will  be  secured  by 
tangible  real  estate  valued  at 
approximately  two  times  tbe 
entire  bond  issue  and  all  the 
usual  safeguards  that  feature 
the  American  Bond  &.  Mort- 
gage Company  investments. 

In  addition  there  is  an  addi- 
tional  guarantee  of  prompt 
payment  of  prindpal^and  in' 
teteet  by  a  .vrporatioXi  with 
Det^sse^lfiififteen  times  the 
iiflcuri^o^nis  loan  ?.r_d  in- 
come   sufficient  to  pay  over 


twenty  times  the   interest 
charges. 

The  wide  margin  of  actual  and 
tangible  real   estate  security, 
supplemented  by  the  imcondL- 
tional  guarantee  of  one  of  the 
largest  corporations  in    the 
United  States,  together  with 
the   unusually   attractive    in- 
terest rate  and  49&  of  the  Nor- 
<xial   Xax   paidt  combine,  to 
make  this  one  of  the  strdw*,* 
est  investment  issues  we  ha^ 
ever  been   able  to  offer  tlr 
investing  public 


Maturities:  1  to  10  Years       Denominations:    $100    $500    $1000 
Price:    Pew  and  Accrued  Interest,  Yielding  8  Per  Cent 


TIm  ftbov*  tnformatkm.  whil*  not  gaanuitoed,  baa  becnobUloed  from  ■ooreci 
■eearato.  Bonds  offered  Mi4«etM  prior  Ml«,aiKlwlMa,M»  and  if  iMoad  and 


halfeTedtoba 
■  by  OB. 


QOND  St  Mortgage 


AmcricanBond  &  Mortgage  Bldg.,  1 27  N.  Dearborn  Sc,  Chicago 
562  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Colniiibua.Ohio  Daven|>ort,  Iowa  Grand  Rapida,  Mich.  Rockfbrd, 


^ 


i 


Name. 


.Address . 


FUi  out  and  mail  thia  eoapon  for  Booklet  Q-17,  ittuatratinm  and  dmmerihing  this  inomst"  T 

mmni  and  thm  rsmarkablm  mntmrprim  which  #aara«i<oa«  f|jtized  by  VjV^OQ  IC 
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If  so,  why! 

^Have  these  securities 
an  absolutely  clean 
record?  If  not,  why 
not?** 

We  invite  these  ques* 
tions  from  investors, 
and  would  be  glad  to 
have  you  inquire  in 
this  way  of  us*  And 
perhaps  you  would  be 
interested  in  our  July 
booklet^  ^'Common 
Sense  in  Investing 
Money".  Write  today* 
Ask  for 

BOOKLET  G-1128 


S.W  STRAUS  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  l88z     •     INCORPORATBO 

NEW  YORK  •  Straus  Building 
CHICAGO    •    Straus  Building 


OFFICCa  IN    riFTEEN   PRINCIPAL    CITIES 

39  years  without  loss 
to  any  investor 


JBIIillllililllliWliW^^^^^ 


Copyright  1021,  by  S.  W.  Sttau*  &  Co. 


INVESTORS' 
UBRARY 

'IpHE  search  for  information  on  the  part  d 
^  individual  investors  is  one  of  the  encouraging 
signs  of  the  times. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly,  in  connection  with  its  Finaztcxal  Adrrr 
tising  Department,  wishes  to  encourage  this  by  the  poblkaoo 
of  the  following  list  of  booklets,  which,  it  is  beUrved.  sfank! 

Erove  useful  to  those  readers  who  are  concerned  over  the  vsxfb' 
\ma  q/1  the  investment  of  their  surplus  funds. 
It  is  recommended  that  readers  write  directly  to  the  Inrsst- 
ment  Houses,  making  request  for  such  booklets  as  seem  aa« 
likely  to  be  useful,  or  for  such  information  as  the  bookletn  sat 
suggest.  Our  banker  friends  win  be  glad  to  be  of  aerrke  ic- 
Atlantic  Monthly  readers. 

'*InTMtment  SectuitiM**:  Kidder.  Peabody  &  Co  i- 
Wall  St..  New  York,  or  115  £>evonshire  St..  Boston.  M^s. 

**Let*a  ChooM  Executors  and  Taflc  of  Wills^**  a  boddrt 
on  the  fiduciary  activities  of  a  large  bank:  Bankent'  Trust  Cou 
16  WaU  St..  New  York. 

**Sluiwniut  Service,**  an  interesting  booklet  setting  fOTth 
the  many-sided  service  rendered  by  a  present-day  big-dty  ^^^ 
Of  much  interest  to  business  men.  Offered  by  the  Natks: 
Shawmut  Bank,  Boston.  Mass. 

**Con|inon  Sense  In  Investing  Money  and  Salcty  sod 
6%.**  well-prepared  bookleu  explaining  the  inveRSMst  os 
money  in  improved  real  estate,  as  developed  by  S.  W.  Stias* 
&  Co.,  specialisu  in  6%  real  estate  mortgage  boo^  Scrasi 
Buildings.  New  York  and  Chicago. 

''Eaulpment  Trust  Secu^tieS;**  a  form  of  securities  arisan 
out  of  the  financing  of  railroads'  locomotives  and  cars.  Ths 
booklet  gives  individual  investora  an  opportunity  of  kanzirz 
how  the  securities  are  created  and  why  they  are  desirable  u 
investmenu.  Offered  by  Cassatt  &  Co.,  Commercial  Tnisi 
Building.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

**Gettlntt  the  Moat  from  Your  Money.**  Investment  in- 
volves method.  Some  follow  one  plan,  some  anotlKr.  Hus 
booklet  sets  forth  plans  and  suggestions  useful  to  men  and  wee- 
en  who  take  more  than  ordhiary  interest  in  their  investmect 
problems.  Offered  by  Babson's  Statistical  Organization.  WeDes- 
ley  Hills.  Mass. 

**The  Safe  Keeping  Account.**  This  booklet  seu  forth  xbt 
need  for  greater  care  m  the  handling  of  investment  secumies 
after  they  have  been  bought.  Offered  by  the  Equitable  Trwt 
Company.  37  Wall  Street.  New  York  City. 

**An  Organization  for  Inveetment  Service,**  a  bo^H 
describing  interestingly  the  nation-wide  facilities  wfakli  an 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  investors  by  the  Guaranty  Compasv. 
140  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

**Chooelnft  Your  Inveetment  Banker,**  a  wortb-wluk 
booklet  for  investors,  giving  them  an  idea  of  what  to  look  i<s 
in  their  investment  banker.  Offered  by  Halso'.  Stuart  &  Co , 
309  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

'^Systematic  Sarlnas  Plan,**  a  pamphlet  which  dbctwes 
the  partial  payment  method  of  buying  real  estate  mortKagr^. 
Offered  by  Greenebaum  Sons  Bank  &  Trust  Company  LaSaik 
and  Madison  Streets,  Chicago.  111. 

**Goncemina  Trusts  and  Wills,**  a  booklet  outlimog  cbf 
advantages  of  a  trust  company  over  an  individual  in  fiduciary 
capacities.  Offered  by  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company.  Boitoa 
Mass. 

''Northern  Padflc-Great  Northern,**  a  study  of  two  xrot 
railroad  systems  in  connection  with  the  issue  of  5230.000,000 
bonds  popularly  known  as  "Burlington  Joints,"  Offered  by 
Brown  Brothers  &  Co..  S9  Wall  Street,  Nn»-  York  City. 

"Safeftuardlnft  Your  FamUy*8  Future.**  a  booklec  of 
interest  to  men  and  women  in  the  careful  making  of  their  vBb 
and  particularly  to  present  the  idea  of  a  corporate  execotor  &$ 
compared  to  the  individual  acting  as  executor.  Offered  by 
American  Bankers'  Association,  Trust  Company  Diviaon.  5 
Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

"Men  and  Bonds,**  an  illustrated  booklet  describisg  in 
detail  the  work  of  a  modem  investment  house  in  terms  of  ifaf 
National  City  Company's  scope  and  service.  Of  much  intnt* 
to  investors.  Offered  by  National  City  Company.  55  Wall 
Street.  New  York  City. 
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You're  going  to  like  this  tooth  paste 

—it's  made  by  the  makers  of  Lister ine 


THE  first  time  you  try  Listerine 
Tooth  Paste  you  will  note  a 
delightfully  fresh,  clean,  polished 
feeling  about  your  teeth. 
This  means  that  your  dentifrice  has 
really  done  its  work  and  that  you 
have  taken  the  proper  precaution 
against  dreaded  pyorrhea. 

Listerine  Tooth  Paste  was  perfected 
after  years  of  study  and  experiment. 


Its  finely  powdered  calcium  phos- 
phate proves  an  ideal  cleanser.  A 
small  amount  of  mild  fruit  acid  as- 
sures that  adequate  flow  of  saliva 
which  is  so  essential. 

Altogether  you  have  here  a  tooth 
paste  that  is  scientifically  ideal  for 
mouth  and  teeth.  The  makers  of 
Listerine  are  proud  to  stand  back  of  it. 


LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY  SAINT  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 
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95te  Qcrr  Qomptete 

An  Interpretation 

Complete  in  beaoty;  with  the  graces  of  artistry  that  please  the 
eye;  complete  in  line,  finish,  trim,  grace  and  charm;  a  car  of  such 
superior  qualities  and  refinement  as  to  please  the  most  fastidious. 

Complete  In  comfort;  with  highest  grade  upholstering  materials, 
seat  construction  insuring  both  lounging  comfort  and  durability,  and 
the  finest  riding  qualities;  the  result  of  scientific  body  and  spring  design. 

Complete  in  conveniences;  with  many  distinctive  features  in' 
electrical  equipment,  and  numerous  appointments  that  will  meet  the 
ideds  and  expectations  of  the  motorist  when.he  visualizes  the  perfea  car. 

Complete  in  mechanical  excellence;  a  car  of  smooth,  velvety 
powei  — of  sucITabuiuiant  power,  and  so  sound  mechanically,  that  it  will 
give  the  owner  the  constant,  satisfying  service  to  which  his  investment 
entides  him. 

The  proper  application  of  every  steel  analysis  required;  latest  develop^ 
ments  in  bearings  and  lubrication;  mechanical  perfections  demanded 
in  a  car  of  unwaverine  reliability;  a  car  of  character— developed  out  of 
experience  covering  au  the  years  of  the  motor  car  industry,  without 
excessive  cost. 

7Ti£  line  amsists  offovct  and  eight  cylinder  types,  each 
having  its  open^  roadster,  coupe  and  sedan  models* 

ILLUSTRATED  FORTFOUO  ON  REQUEST 

THE  SHERIDAN  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

.MUNCUB— INDIANA 


^e  S^ert^an, 
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bumpy  mattress   that   sags 
and  seems  lifeless. 

If  you  would  put  an 
Ostermoor  on  your  bed  you 
would  soon  notice  the  differ- 
ence. Its  billowy  layers  of 
wonderful  elasticity  support 
the  spine  in  a  straight, 
restful  position.  And  yet 
it  is  soft  enough  to  pillow 


Look  for  the  familiar 
Ostermoor  label  when  you 
buy  a  mattress.  That's  your 
guarantee  of  sleep-comfort. 
Sold  by  good  dealers  every- 
where. If  your  dealer  can- 
not supply  you,  write  us. 
Our  144- page  catalog  and 
samples  ot  coverings  mailed 
free  on  request. 


termoor 

Mattress 


'Buitt-NotSixcffed' 


OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,  114  Elizabeth  St,  New  York 

Can«di«n  Agency:  Alaska  Bedding  of  Montreal,  Ltd.,  Montreal 


gjitlTBt'  Y:-j ' 
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%  THAT  DAimr  UTTLE  GUEST  HOUSE  t 


IN  A  GARDEN  OF  HOLLYHOCKS  AND  ROSES 


"Bossert**  mt 
better  buildin 
struction  are 
revelation  t 
home  builden 


LOl. 
BOSSERT 


buildings  an 
factured    at 

mill  and  are 

nerely  erected 

at  the  sue 


IRAND  ST. 
LYN,  N.  Y, 


The  "PIPING   ROCK"  model  illustrated  is  but  one  of  many  charming 

little   cottages   that   can  be  ready  for  guests  almost  "overnight"  without  the 

usual  building  difficulties  and  delays.  Prices  from  $500  up 

•  18  cents  in  stamps  promptly  brings  catalog  of  over  50  suggestive  designs 


TULIPCUPS 


L 


A  Bostc 
drawing! 
significa; 
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I  DOUBLE  DARE  YOU! 

Have  you  the  heart  of  an  adventurer?  Do  you  long  to  see 
new  places  and  to  follow  the  trail  around  the  curve  that  lies  ahead? 
Have  you  the  spirit  of  Youth  that  delights  to  seek  out  new 
experiences? 

Perhaps  you  are  tied  to  a  dull  task,  in  a  narrow  home,  in  a 
stupid  town.  Nothing  interesting  ever  happens.  Things  are  always 
plain,  drab,  conunon-place,  and  your  life  becomes  more  and  more 
"stale,  flat  and  unprofitable." 

I>on't  do  it.     There's  a  way  out  by  means  of 

Everyday  Adventures* 

Samuel  Scoville,  Jr.,  has  written  an  unusual  and  delightful  book 
of  EVERYDAY  ADVENTURES,  telling  how  Everyday  Folks  may 
find  the  most  charming  sort  of  adventures  close  at  "home  in  the 
common  sights  and  sounds  of  woods  and  fields.  It  has  the  charm 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  Elssays  with  the  careful,  scientific 
accuracy  of  Thoreau.     Get  the  book  and 

BECOME  AN  EVERYDAY  ADVENTURER 

For  sale  by  your  bool&4eller  or  by  the  publishers 
Price  $3.00 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS,  Inc. 

8  Arlington  Street,  Boston  (17),  Mass. 

^Thb  ailfsrtiiciiicnt  was  swarded  accond  prise  in  the  AtUotic  Monthly  Press  Amateur  Adrertisenient  Conteat  < 
EVERYDAY  ADVENTURES.    It  wss  written  by  Warren  F.  Gibbons,  Clark's  Summit,  Ps. 
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You  Have  Always 
There  Would  Be  Si 

The  best  LaFayette  advcr-  Fleet,  ea 

tisements  arc  never  pub-  you  on, 

lished  in  any  magazine  or  ruler  of 

newspaper.  power. 

They  are  the  words  of  praise  You  will 
free-spoken  by  those  who  with  rel 
have  driven  this  car.  with  thii 

After  your  first  ride  in  a  And  fore 

LaFayette  you  yourself  you  driv 

will  say,  "I  always  knew  be  impal 

there  would  be  such  a  car. "  fault. 

From  the  moment  you  take  After  su 

the  wheel  and  release  that  envy  the 

abundant  flood  of  power  the  peri 

you  will  be  wholly  won.  always  h 

LaFayette  motors  company  at  j^^ 
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THE  fact  that  the  Smith  &  Wesson 
is  the  revolver  selected  by  those 
who,  through  their  knowledge,  may 
justly  be  termed  experts,  is  but  added 
evidence  of  Smith  &  Wesson  superiority. 


Smith  &  Wesson 

^ShCanufacturers  of  Superior  'Revolvers 

SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


^ 
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Catalogue  sent  on  request 
Address  Department  C 
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g  Skuscmper 


can  have  the  protection  of  uniform 
ty  throughout  the  complete  plumbings 
iition  and  heating  systems  by  utilizing 
e  Service. 

ane  Service  brings  to  the  equipping  of 
skyscraper  the  resources  and  manu^ic 
ig  experience  necessary  to  meet  all 
irements  of  such  installations,  however 
isive  or  unusuaL  And  it  assures  for  the 
ebuilder  in  turn  the  completeness  and 
)ility  which  safeguard  the  investors  in 
mmoth  business  or  industrial  structure. 

::rane 

'lumbing.Sanitation 

and  Heating 

Equipment 

e  selected  in  all  its  details  at  any  of  die  Crane 
hes,  exhibit  rooms  or  offices.  It  permits  of 
:  the  complete  specifications  for  such  systems 
gh  one  reliable  source  of  supply,  with  the  aid 
pe  assortments  and  the  most  approved  designs. 

yitil  the  mwmrut  Omm  tUmUukmmH  with 
yom  mrdulta  mmd  yom  wiOfrnd  it  mm  tatj 
mskefmUm 


c  manofKcturcn  of  abovt  20,000  article*,  ladoAaf ' 
pipe  fictingt  and  Mcani  cpecialdM,  made  of  braM,  iroo. 
eel,  caat  M^el  and  forged  tted.  in  all  sbea,  for  aO  pcca-. 
ind  all  purpoM*,  and  ate  ditoibucort  dtroogh  (he 
f  pipe,  hearing  and  plumbing  materials. 

■-  *•*•••       _. ^i^-^-.i       . ^— ^^— ^— — ^^— ^^— ^^— ^— — ^— — ^—1 ^.^— ^.«-.^«^^.^.^__— — 

TH«M  IS  A  NEARBY  CHANE  BRANCH  Oa  ..^^^^   _^       ..«^.   .«  ^.•^..    ...«- 

T^rt^  OmCB  TO  OIVB  YOU  CRANE  SERVICB     SUSJI?^  "^        ilST'J^  nSSS^-^JT* 

f*   tJ    11    IVI    Kr  f*  fl  «OC«rOW.   lU.  MVCMMKr.    MM  MWIVrOH.   IMM* 
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_  VALVES  -  PIPE  FITTINGS  •JJI^itta/^iu.  IIII^V'iihm.  •MnMraTrnMN. 

MCwMw.  a.  4.  iiTTw  MMM.  *ML  SANITARY  FIXTURES  "^   **<"••  ■*  •iwwm^ou^  hmr.  potuw.  ow. 

ATuutTic  erry.  a.  4.    tcmhi  mmtc.  m*.  CRANI  IXHIBIT  ROOMS  *Mnm,  ••.  •wlwtn,  hmhi.  Mmuanrro,  cm. 
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STEIN  WAY 

THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTAL! 


ON  the  26th  of  March,  1 827  ,died  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven,  of  whom  it  has  been  said 
that  he  was  the  greatest  of  all  musicians. 
A  generation  later  was  born  the  Steinway 
Piano,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest 
of  all  pianofortes.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the 
greatest  master  could  not  himself  have  played 
upon  the  greatest  instrument — that  these  two 
could  not  have  been  born  together!  De  Pach- 
mann  once  said:  "If  Beethoven  could  hear  his 
compositions  played  upon  a  Steinway,  he  would 
not  know  such  beauty  for  his  own."  Though 


the  Steinway  was  denied  Beethoven,  it  wa 
here  in  time  for  Liszt  and  Rubinstein,  fc 
Wagner,  Berlioz  and  Gounod.  And  today, 
still  greater  Steinway  than  these  great  me; 
knewy  responds  to  the  touch  of  Paderewsk 
Rachmaninoff  and  Hofmann.  Such,in  fac 
arc  the  fortunes  of  time,  that  today,  diis  In 
strument  of  the  Immortals,  this  piano  mor 
perfect  than  any  Beethoven  ever  dreamed  ol 
can  be  possessed  and  played  and  cherished  nc 
only  by  the  few  who  are  the  masters  of  music 
but  by  the  many  who  are  its  lovers. 


Steinvfajf  &  Sons  and  their  dealers  have  made  it  convenienf/y  possible  for  music  lovers  lo  o»: 
a  Sieinwa}f,    Prices  $875  and  up,  plus  freight  at  poinb  distant  from  iVe»  Yor^. 

STEINWAY  S  SONS,  Steinway  HaU,^  Ip^  ,E^J^5|^  New  Yorl 
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rJ/HATa  feeb'ng  of  satisfaction  their  smart  appearance  long  after 

Vr     there  is  in  wearing  a  pair  of  cheaper  shoes  must  be  repaired  or 

shoes  which  fit  well,  fed  comforta^  replaced — and  they  are  comfortable 

ble  from  the  first,  and  which  are  always. 

always  attractive  ^  j^y^^  ttp.^^  Thousand   Mfle 

Such  shoes   are   Nettleton's.    But  Shoes,'*  tells  an  interesting  story  of 

that  i&  not  ail;  they  arc  wonder^  these  Shoes  of  Worth.   Write  for 

fully  economical  because  they  keep  a  copy. 

A.  E.  NETTLETON  CXDMPANY      Makers  of  Qenxlemen's  Fine  Shoes      SYRACUSE.  N.  Y  .  U.  S.  A. 

tteit£etoth 

Shoes  ofM/orth 
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typewriters 
and  the  PAX 

YOU  could  j^  bosinaas  wlthoat  iypawillgis,  bat 
thtt  absardity  of  such  a  couis*  is  bo  obvious  as 
to  need  no  comment.  Loss  of  time,  increased  ex- 
pense, lack  of  prestige  through  being  out  of  date^ 
woold  be  some  of  the  results  of  attempting  to  do 
without  so  essential  a  part  of  modem  ofiica 
aquipment* 

Many  organisations  are  operating  without  the 
Automatic  Electric  Services  of  the  P.  A.  X.  The 
resultant  loss  of  time,  efficiency  and  economy  is 
no  less  real,  though  unrecognized.  The  thousand 
or  more  companies  who  daily  avail  themselves  of 
P.A.X.  service  realize  the  magnitude  of  such  losses 
by  contrasting  the  old  methods  with  the  new* 

Users  of  the  P.A.X.  are  able  to  set  a  standard  of 
service  and  economy  for  their  customers,  which  is 
making  the  P.A.X.  as  necessary  and  as  indispen- 
sible  as  the  typewriter  in  the  ezecutioQ  of  modem 
business. 

The  p.  A.  3L  — rvlc—  ere  e4h»eted  to  meet 
individual  wants.  A  reqnaat  firotn  yon  and 
our  field  engineera  will  anrver  yonr  naada 
and  make  raconunendationa.    Write  or  * 
telephone  our  neareat  ofllce. 

cAUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Home  Ofllce  and  Factory 
CHICAQO,  ILL. 

k"*-  ^Sffi^"* 

DETROIT  PmLADELPHIA^ 

SBFordBldv.  The  Boone  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK^  COLUMBUS 

ajBMt  40Ch  St.  016  Ferris  BIdf. 

CXEVBLAND  SAN  FRANCISOO 

416Ciiyaho8»  ao  )larket  St. 
WASHINGTON.  406  MoaMj  Bk^ 
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BAX 


cTWE  ANS: 
PRIVATE 

AUTOMATIC 
EXCHANGE 

Combiaing 

INTBR-COBfMUNICATION 
CODB  CALL  SYSTEM 
CONFERENCE  WIRE 
f  EBfERGBNCY  ALARldS 
WATCHMAN*S  CALLS 
and  other  related  aervicea. 

Thm  P,  A.  X.  mugmmntm 
0nd  oompM—  but  domm 
not  mupplmnt  tocstmnd 
tongdimtmncm  tmlmphoan 
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Edge  of 
York: 
pp.     ^ 

One  II. 
Jungle  b\ 
wild  riot 
impenetni 
and  fight  I 
and  the  fi 
senses.  Th* 
edge  of  it  ei 
the  sound  o 
Bamboo-sta 
a  'terrific  in 
that  'mosait 
he  sees  four 
upon  a  leaf,  a 
with  pocket  It 
with  all  his  n 
[his]  powerful 
cent  mist  of 
mighty  cosmo^ 
tree-frog  inhal 
mittent  reincu 
inorganic  and 
the  hours  of  d 
hunched-up  pel 
find  a  leaf,  he  d> 
beneath  him,  ve. 
and  slipped  froi 
kingdom.' 

This  is  a  frog,  a 
the  303  in  Edge  oj 
entist,  but  he  wa 
poet.  Where  is  th< 
science  and  poetr.^ 
fact  and  reveling,  i 
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Full  Up  and 
Fed  Up 


By  Whiting  Williams 

Author  of 

*'WhaeB  On   Thm  Workmr^» 

Mind" 

TNT— "Tirednew  'n' 
Temper" — is  one  con- 
dition pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Williams  in  this 
study  of  the  worker's 
mind  in  crowded  Brit- 
ain. His  impressions, 
gathered  as  a  workman 
in  Glasgow,  Wales  and 
elsewhere,  have  espe- 
cial significance  in  view  of  Britain's  severe 
industrial  crisis.  Illuttrated.    $2.50 

Quentin  Roosevelt 

Edited  by  Kermit  ROOSEVELT 
The  personality  and  promise  of  the 
Sroungest  Roosevelt  son  revealed  by  his 
early  writings  and  his  letters  from 
France,  where  he  was  killed  as  an  ariator. 
lUuttrated.     $2.50 

t&tory  of  the  Uiuted  States 
1801-1817  By  HENRY  Adams 
A  new  edition  of  Henry 
Adams'  greatest  achievement 
in  historical  writing,  cover- 
ing one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant periods  of  American  his- 
tory. 9  Voluntea  in  Set.  $27.00 

The  Man  in  the  Street 

By  Meredith  Nicholson 
These  papers  express  the  humorous  and 
yet  fundamentally  serious  outlook  which 
has   made   Meredith   Nicholson   one   of 
the  foremost  essay  writers.  $2.00 

Four  Years  in  the  Underbrush 

By  A  Novelist  of  Note 

**  •  .  •  I  wallnd  out  of  th«  National  ArU  Club  Into  tha  undar- 
brush  of  tha  gTMitast  jun^la  <^  dvlUxation.  .  .  .  During  four 
avantful  yaars  I  ranudnad  In  tha  undaritrush  —  tha  world 
of  tha  unaldllad  working  wonuin  of  Naw  York."  Thasa  ara  tha 
first  words  of  ona  of  tha  most  absorbing  hunuin  docuntants  of 
nt  timas.  $2.50 


Additional 

Scribner  Book* 

are  presented  on 

page  44 


My  Brother 
Theodore  Roosevelt 

By  CORINNE  ROOSEVELT  ROBINSON 

An  intimate  pieturm  of  Mb  chUdhood, 
boyhood,  youth  and  manhood 

*'l  marvel  at  the  skill  with  which  Mrs. 
Robinson  has  passed  through  all  the 
history  made  in  that  crowded  life  with- 
out ever  forgetting  it  or  failing  to  u'^e 
it  as  a  background  and  yet  never  for  a 
moment  allowing  it  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  the  man  himself,  whom  she 
has  painted  and  described  with  the 
vividness  that  only  the  deepest  love  and 
closest  knowledge  could  give.  It  is 
beautifully  done."  —  Senator  Lodge. 

Iiiu9trated.     $3.00 

Rasda  from  die  American  Embassy 

By  David  R.  Francis 
''The  word  authoritative  can  more  surely 
be  applied  to  Ambassador  Francis'  book 
on  Russia  than  to  any  other  so  far  pub- 
lished on  the  subject."  —  New  York 
Timet.  liiuatrated.     $3.50 

Essays  on  English 

By  Brander  Matthews 

A  cheering  and  stimulating 
glimpse  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  the  process  of 
growth  on  ^both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  presented  in 
Professor  Matthews'  divert- 
ing manner.  $2.00 

Scholarship  and  Service 
By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
An  interpretation  of  the  national  uni- 
versity in  a  modem  democracy  in  terms 
of   its   ideals,   its    problems,    and    its 
counsels.  $2.50 


The  New  World  of  Islam 
By  LoTHROP  Stoddard 

Th«  auth«r  of  "Th«  Riaint  Tid«  of  Color,"  which  attracted  wida 
attantion.  hare  ravlaws  tha  staadllj  Incraaaing  farmant  through- 
out tha  Mohanunadan  world  —  a  condition  of  sharp  portant 
for  tha  whita  raoas*  confrohtad  by  tha  intanaa  dynamic  forca 
of  tha  Islamic  faith  and  paoplas.  With  map,     $3.00 


DiMamtament  and  the 
Pacific 

The  Mastery  of 
the  Far  East 

By  Arthur  Judson  Brown 

A  naw  and  ravisad  adition  at 
a  lowar  prioa.  %4Mi 

China,  Japan  and 
Korea 

By  J.  0.  P.  Bland 

An  authoritativa  and  Infor- 
mativa  worlc.  $5.00 
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CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS  (S)  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK      ^ 
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and  genuine.  Mr.  Untenneyer  and  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son reveal  themselves  as  discriminating  intei^ 
ppeters  and  critics  of  their  fellow  poets.  Modem 
American  Poetry,  as  its  title  indicates,  has  the 
wider  range,  chronologically;  New  Voices  is  the 
richer  for  including  English  singers. 

Mr.  Untenneyer  chooses  1830  as  the  birth-year 
of  the  modem  American  poet,  with  Emily  Dick- 
inson as  the  singer  in  the  dawn;  and  there  will 
surely  be  none  to  quarrel  with  his  choice.  The 
volume  closes  with  the  delicate  little  lyrics  of 
Hilda  Conkling,  just  the  sort  of  rhythmical  magic 
which  Emily  Dickinson  might  have  made  when 
she  was  nine  years  old;  but  neither  she  nor  her 
family  would  have  thought  of  printing  it.  Be- 
tween these  two,  so  close  akin,  streams  a  long 
trail  of  American  poets  and  versifiers,  each  pre- 
ceded by  a  biographical  note  and  a  paragraph 
of  illuminating  and  careful  critical  estimate. 
Here  are  the  briUiant,  journalistic  rhymesters^  a 
characteristically  American  product,  —  as  H.  C. 
Bunner,  Guy  Wetmore  Carryl,  Bret  Harte,  T.  A. 
Daly,  —  who  touched  the  poet's  level  now  and 
then.  Here  are  those  others,  'arriving'  before 
1910,  who  dwell  on  the  heights  of  poetry  — 
William  Vaughn  Moody,  Anna  Hempstead 
Branch,  Sidney  Lanier,  Edwin  Ariington  Robin- 
son. Here  are  the  new,  and  the  newest,  with 
Robert  Frost  in  the  van.  And  it  is  among  these 
newest  that  we  feel  most  clearly  the  anthologist's 
restraint  and  sound  judgment,  along  with  the 
genuine  distinction  and  inevitable  music  of  the 
chosen  verse. 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay's  'Renascence,*  and 
Conrad  Aiken's  *  Morning  Song  from  "Senlin,"* 
which  appear  also  in  Mrs.  Wilkinson's  collection, 
touch  the  high-water  mark  in  this  volume,  but 
the  whole  body  of  the  new  verse  selected  for 
us  by  Mr.  Untenneyer  is  impressive  in  dignity 
and  in  lyrical  intensity.  We  may  wonder  why 
he  should  take  the  trouble  to  include  some  of 
the  authors  whom  he  scores  rather  frankly  for 
their  defects,  as,  for  example,  the  one  of  whom  he 
declares  that  *his  booklets  are  a  jumble  of  plati- 
tude, passion,  bad  grammar  and  exaltation'; 
that  he  has  'absolutely  no  critical  perceptions,' 
and  'little  control  over  his  music'  But  when  we 
read  the  poems  appended  to  this  critical  on- 
slaught, we  recognize  the  acumen  and  taste  with 
which  Mr.  Untermeyer  has  singled  out  verses 
representative  of  a  crude  young  poet  at  his  best. 

Despite  his  inclusiveness,  however,  we  miss 
certain  American  poets  of  reputation  and  true 
lyrical  poignancy:  Josephine  Peabody  Marks, 
Helen  Gray  Cone,  whose  noble  poem  on  Lincoln 
would  seem  to  deserve  a  place  among  the  other 
Lincoln  poems  in  the  volume,  Grace  Fallow  Nor- 
ton, Fannie  Steams  Gifford,  Hermann  Hagedom, 
Katharine  Lee  Bates.  Curiously  enough,  all  these 
poets  are  represented  in  Mrs.  Wilkinson's  collec- 
tion, where  we  should  hardly  exj)ect  to  find  them, 
as  they  are  not  new  voices.  But  Mrs.  Wilkinson 
has  a  fine  ear  for  poets,  and  'new'  is  not  always 
a  chronological  concept  with  her. 


In  New  Voices,  Mrs.  Wilkinson  attempts,  not 
merely  an  anthology,  but  a  critique  of  the  new 
verse.  Her  book  is  a  series  of  essays,  to  which 
groups  of  poems  are  appended  as  illustrative 
material.  Part  I  discusses  the  technique  of  con- 
temporary poetry;  Part  II,  its  spirit.  The  analy- 
sis of  organic  rhythm,  diction,  pattern,  images, 
and  symbols,  will  be  helpful  to  readers  who  know 
nothing  of  poets,  past  or  present;  but  the  author 
makes  the  mistake  of  writing  down  to  her  audi- 
ence, and  sometimes  labors  a  point  unnecessarily, 
pressing  a  simple  explanation  to  the  verge  of  the 
banal. 

The  inexperienced  reader  might  infer  also  that 
only  within  the  past  ten  years  have  poets  sou^t 
the  mot  juste,  and  deliberately  set  themselves  to 
write  verse  in  the  speech  of  everyday.  In  every 
century,  of  course,  the  true  poet  is  he  who  dis- 
covers the  exact,  the  inevitable  word;  and  the 
theory  that  plain  speech  and  everyday  life  are 
fit  form  and  substance  for  poetry  was  set  forth 
by  Wordsworth,  in  the  preface  to  Lyrical  Ballads, 
as  long  ago  as  1798.  The  value  of  the  critical  and 
interpretative  essays  in  New  Voices  is  marred  by 
this  tendency  to  belittle  the  earlier  poets.  In 
Part  II,  Wordsworth's  attitude  toward  nature  is 
misinterpreted  almost  perversely;  and  the  fact 
that  a  certain  type  of  twentieth-century  poetry 
is  in  the  direct  tradition  of  the  great  poet- 
pantheists  of  the  Victorian  Age  is  apparently  not 
recognized  by  the  author  (nor  by  the  poets  them- 
selves, possibly).  Where  Mrs.  Wilkinson  excels 
is  in  choosing  the  poetry  to  illustrate  her  points. 
Here  her  taste  never  errs,  and  the  two  hundred 
or  more  poems  which  make  up  her  anthology  are 
themselves  the  best  defense  of  the  poetry  of 
which  she  is  so  ardent  an  advocate. 

Florence  Converse. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison,  by  John  Jay  Chap- 
man. Second  Edition.  Re\ised  and  Enlarged. 
Boston:  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press.  1921. 
12mo,  xii  -|-289  pp.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Chapman,  in  his  preface,  says,  *In  re- 
printing this  little  book,  the  thought  crosses  my 
mind  that  perhaps  the  shock  and  anguish  of  the 
Great  War,  which  so  humanized  our  nation,  may 
have  left  us  with  a  keener,  more  religious,  and 
more  dramatic  imderstanding  of  our  Anti-Slavery 
period  than  we  possessed  prior  to  1914.*  We  may 
hope  that  this  is  so;  but  to  one  who  lived  in  that 
period  and  became  familiar  with  the  views  of  the 
contestants,  it  seems  as  if  those  views  remained 
unchanged.  Doubtless  the  survivors  of  that  strug- 
gle adhere  to  the  opinions  then  formed,  but 
among  the  men  of  younger  generations  better 
counsels  may  prevail,  although  the  revival  ol  the 
Ku  Klux  Man,  the  unchecked  prevalence  of 
lynching,  the  mobs  of  Tulsa,  Omaha,  and  At- 
lanta, do  not  encourage  us. 

But  if  Mr.  Chapman  is  wrong,  the  republica- 
tion of  this  memoir  is  all  the  more  needed.  Garri- 
son's example  should  be  an  inspiration  to  eytrf 
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Marriage  and  the  Moon-Calf 

THE 
BRIARY'BUSH 

by  Floyd  Dell 


MY  DIARIES 

[1888-1914] 
fry  Wilfred  Scawen  Blunt 

With  Foreword  by  Lady  Qregory 
TN  these  two  crowded  volumes  Mr.  Blunt 
A   BRILLIANT  study  of  a  modem  marriage,  gives  the  inside  history  of  British  imperial' 

in  which  the  effect  of  new  ideas  upon  _  ism.  A  brilliant  biography — written  by 

an  eager  young  generation  is  dra-  ^^^^^^^^^  *  P°^'  ^^^  scholar.  First  American 
matically — and  dispassionately —  ^  Do  you^^  edition  limited  to  1300  numbered  sets. 
shown.  $2.50  net  g  belong  to  the\  ^**^  *'*'^->  ^xed,  $12.00  net 

Charmed 


THE  AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE 

fry  H.  L.  Mencken 

A  NEW,  completely  revised  and 
much  extended  edition  of  Mr. 
Mencken's  famous  work,  first  iS' 
sued  as  a  "preliminary  inquiry"  in 
1919.  As  it  stands,  the  most  compre^ 
hensive  treatise  on  the  American 
dialect  ever  attetnpted.    $6.00  net 


DREAMERS 

by  Knut  Hamsun 

"AN  immensely  good  story  in  which  Ham- 
sun gives  full  run  to  his  keen  sense  of 
humor." — Edwin  Bjorhnan.  The  scene  is  the 
North  Coast  and  the  characters,  fishii^ 
folk.  $1.75  net 


P.  S.  Other  books  by  Hamsun:  QRO^TTH 
OF  THE  SOIL  (3  voli.,  boxed.  $5.00): 
HUNGER  ($2.50);  SHALLOW  SOIL 

($2.50):  ami  PAN  ($2.00). 
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5  WHERE  THE  PAVEMENT  ENDS 


by  John  Russell    = 


LONDON  RIVER 

by  H.  M.  TomlinSOn         Author  of  "old  junk" 

"A  BOOK  of  prose,  written  with  the  pen  of  a 
^*'  poet  ...  to  be  read  slowly  with  delight."  * 
— London  Times.  $2.50  net 


=    HUMAN  NATURE 


S 


•T^WELVE  stories  of  the  South  Seas  "which  one  reads  with  something  of  the  thrill  which 
*  came  to  many  of  us  when  we  first  opened  Mr.  Kipling*s  Soldiers  Three  and  found  a  new 
writer  of  exceptional  virility." — Clement  Shorter  in  The  Sphere.  $2J50  net 

IN  DAYS  TO  COME 

fry  Walter  Rathenau 
A    FORWARD-LOOKING    work    of   great 
"**-    importance  to  everyone  who  would  un- 
derstand the  problems  of  world  disarmament, 
nationalism,  industrial  unrest,  etc        $5.00  net 

PASTICHE  AND  PREJUDICE 

by  A.  B.  Walldey 
**nrHE  book  of  the  week"  in  London,  says  Q.  R. 
•''  in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  these 
papers  by  the  famous  dramatic  critic  of  the 
London  Times — "I  mean  the  volume  that  is  re- 
viewed at  length  by  all  the  important  papers, 
immediately."  $3.00  net 

THE  FOREST  BEYOND  THE 

WOODLANDS     by  Mildred  Kennedy 

A  CHARMING  fairy  story  for  children,  with 
"**-  numerous  charming  silhouettes  in  black 
and  white  by  Vianna  Knowlton.  $2.00  net 


IN  POLITICS        by  Qraham  Wallas 

A    NEW  and  slightly  revised  edition  of  Profes- 
**•   sor  Wallas*  famous  work,  which  has  been 


i     for  some  time  out  of  print. 


$3.00  net 


MEMOIRS  OF 


=    WILLIAM  HICKEY 


A  CLASSIC  of  biography,  comparable  to 
^^  Fielding  and  Smollett.  "The  cheerful,  im- 
perturbable Hickey  .  .  .  with  his  alert  capacity 
tor  enjoying  himself  in  any  situation  ...  his 
charm  of  personality." — London  Times. 

2  vols.,  boxed.   $10.00  net 
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I    *THE  CHARMED   CIRCLE  — E^u^ard  Aldm  Jewell's  delightful  new  novel.    5S 
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generous  youth,  and  it  must  be  to  many.  No 
man  ever  waged  a  more  gallant  war  against  a 
wrong  more  strongly  entrenched;  no  man  ever  en- 
countered overwhelming  odds  with  slighter  re- 
sources than  Garrison.  His  career  is  the  most 
convincing  evidence  that  *one  with  God  is  a  ma- 
jority,' which  our  history  affords;  and  there  never 
was  a  time  when  the  country  was  in  greater  need 
of  men  billing,  like  him,  to  devote  their  lives  to 
the  service  of  their  fellow  men,  than  now. 

To-day  prejudice  against  fellow  citizens  of 
different  race,  different  religion,  different  color, 
threatens  our  peace  at  home;  while  national  self- 
ishness, —  miscalled  patriotism,  — indifference  to 
the  rights  and  interests  of  other  peoples,  the  greed 
of  exploiters,  the  words  of  ignorant  and  reckless 
men  who  spread  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  Mex- 
ico, of  En^nd,  and  of  Japan,  sow  the  seeds  of 
foreign  war.  Garrison's  teachings  attack  both 
evils.  In  opposing  slavery,  he  upheld  the  right  of 
every  human  being  to  freedom  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity; and  for  our  foreign  relations  he  pro- 
claimed the  true  principle  when  he  said,  *My 
country  b  the  world.  My  countrymen  are  all 
mankind.'  Would  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  could  make  these  doctrines  the  comer- 
stones  of  our  national  policy!  Upon  such  founda- 
tions only  can  any  lasting  edifice  be  reared. 
They  are  the  essentials  of  civilization,  which 
stands  on  quicksands  while  these  principles  are 
forgotten  or  ignored. 

Mr.  Chapman's  work  is  weU  done.  He  makes 
us  realize  how  ine\itable  the  fall  of  slavery  was, 
how  the  madness  of  its  friends  hastened  its  end. 
He  realizes  what  Cariyle  taught  in  his  French 
RevoluHony  that  dates  and  names  are  of  slight  im- 
portance. When  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  men 
have  brought  about  intolerable  conditions,  irre- 
sistible forces  are  set  at  work  to  end  them.  When 
the  situation  is  ripe,  on  some  day  some  man 
strikes  the  match  Uiat  kindles  the  conflagration. 
If  not  in  July,  then  in  August,  the  Bastille*  was 
sure  to  fall.  If  not  Danton,  some  other  man 
would  have  done  his  work.  *The  hour  and  the 
man  are  baith  come'  is  always  true  at  every  great 
crisb  in  history. 

This  does  not  diminish  the  glory  of  the  man  who 
dares.  To  aU  the  youth  of  the  country  the  same 
opportunity  was  presented.  Garrison  seized  it, 
inspired  and  led  the  forces  of  freedom,  which  lay 
dormant,  waiting  for  a  leader;  and  the  story  of  his 
life  should  he  read  by  every  young  man  as  a  part 
of  his  education.  It  will  teach  him  what  courage 
and  patience  can  accomplish,  and  it  will  teach 
him  also  never  to  despair  of  his  country  or  man- 
kind, no  matter  how  black  the  skies  may  seem. 
Youth  can  learn  no  better  lessons. 

MCX)RFIELD  StOBET. 

Three  Soldiers,  by  John  Dos  Passos.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Co.  1921.  12mo, 
433  pp.     $2.00. 

Thbee  young  Americans,  serving  in  France 
with  the  United  States  Army,  go  their  various 


wayis  down-hiU;  and  publisher  and  author  will 
have  us  see  in  their  tragedy  'the  case  of  Yoong 
America,  generous,  open-minded,  spiritually  alive, 
courageous  idealists,  caught  and  cniahed  in  the 
great  stamping  machine  of  war.' 

Were  the  last  word  of  this  quotation  changed 
from  *war'  to  *army  life,*  or  'military  disciplioe 
in  the  A.E.F.,*  there  would  be  a  gain  of  accuracy; 
for  Mr.  Dos  Passos  gives  us  but  a  fugitive 
glimpse  of  war  in  its  phase  of  death  and  violeoix. 
and  seems  to  censure  it  less  for  its  destnictiw> 
ness  than  for  the  fact  that  it  forces  the  individual 
to  live  under  orders  in  barracks.  The  'war* 
which  he  portrays  is  thus  not  the  jovial,  lunatic 
murderous,  picnic-in-hell  adventure  of  the  avw- 
age  front  line  on  an  average  day,  but  the  te- 
dious, peevish,  exiled,  and  bedeviled  existence  of 
a  detachment  living  in  stray-dog  fashion  'some- 
where in  France. '  It  is  well  to  keep  this  setting 
in  mind  when  one  goes  on  to  consider  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  A.E.F.  for  the  fates  of  Dan 
Fuselli,  Chrisfield,  and  John  Andrews. 

Did  the  A.E.F.  reduce  the  average  individual 
to  a  debased  and  enslaved  machine?  or,  wane 
yet,  did  the  A.E.F.  produce  a  like  effect  on  the 
exceptional  man?  The  answer  lies,  not  in  print- 
ing sentimental  encomiums  of  life  with  the  colon 
(there  has  been  too  much  of  this  kind  of  reply), 
but  in  examining  the  three  particular  'cases' 
with  which  Mr.  Dos  Passos  sustains  his  point 
Greatly  to  his  credit,  be  it  said,  he  attempts  no 
'whitewashing'  of  his  characters,  but  paintj 
them  faults  and  all. 

The  first,  FuseUi,  evidently  serves  as  a  por- 
trait of  a  casual  conscript:  commonplace,  provin- 
cial, dty-bred,  he  wanders  in  and  out  of  the 
pages,  for  no  apparent  reason;  and  finally,  after 
a  hint  or  two  of  adventures  and  courts-martial, 
which  the  author  leaves  in  the  dark,  vanishes  as 
an  actually  contented  permanent  K  J*,  at  some 
Parisian  caserne. 

The    second,   Chrisfield,   a  low-grade  white 
from  Indiana,  talking  Southern  and  Western 
cracker-negro  dialect  (he  is  handy  with  a  knife), 
first  tries  to  stab  the  sergeant  who  attempts  to 
train  him;  and  faiUng  this,  blows  him  up  with  a 
grenade,  just  as  the  poor  fellow  staggers,  cruelly 
wounded,  out  of  the  inferno  of  a  night  attack. 
He 
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STOKES  Books  Recommended 
for    Christmas    Giving 


AN  ARGOSY  OF  FABLES 

Edited  by  FREDERIC  Taber  COOPER       Illustrated  by  PAUL  BransoM 

The  unique  and  impressive  beauty  of  the  twenty-four  full-page  cobr  plates 
by  Paul  Bransom  would  alone  make  this  book  reiparkable.  Ck>mbined 
with  its  value  as  the  only  comprehensive  collection  of  fable  literature  available,  they  are  part  of 
a  truly  important  achievement.  Cloth,  boxed,  $7.50 

Large-  paper  Autograph  Edition,  limiud  to  365  copies,  numbered  and  signed  by  Mr,  Bransom,  each  cfthe  24  iUustrO' 
tiems  mounted  on  gray  antique  paper,  boxed,  $25.00, 

IwlR.     PUNCH  S    HISTORY    Or     In4Volumes,Volumes I and Unowready; 

MODERN     ENGLAND  volumes  m  and  IV  published  Spring,  1922 

The  season's  outstanding  work — a  history  of  Victorian  England  taken  from  the  pages  of  the  immortal 
Punch.  ''Cartoons  and  epigrams,  satires  in  verse  and  prose  which  are  historical  documents  of  abid- 
ing value  and  constant  illumination  ...  A  'source  book'  which  no  historian  can  afford  to  neglect." 
—  Brander  Matthews,  N.  Y.  Times.  Order  by  set  only.  Volumes  I  and  II  will  be  sent  you  at  once; 
Volumes  III  and  IV  next  Spring.  Remit  for  the  entire  set  with  order  ($20)  or  for  two  volumes  now 
($10)  and  for  two  in  the  Spring  (1 10). 

HILDA  CONKLING 

An  Autograph  Edition  of  little  eight-j^ear-old  Hilda's  remarkable  POEMS  BY  A  LITTLE  GIRL  Is 
just  ready,  limited  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  copies,  .each  numbered  and  signed  by  the  author. 
The  volume,  containing  a  new  and  charming  portrait  of  Hilda,  is  printed  on  all-rag  paper,  bound 
in  half-doth  and  Alexandra  Japan  paper  sides,  and  has  wide  margins,  $6.oo. 


GREENLAND  ALONG 
THE  POLAR  SEA 

By  KNUD  RASMUSSEN 

The  world-famous  Danish  explorer  tells  the  fas- 
cinating story  of  the  second  Thule  Exi)edition  to 
Greenland.     Not  only  an  intensely  interesting 
travel  book  but  of  great  historical  value.    With 
80  pages  of  illustrations  and  8  color  plates,  $13,00. 

THE  DOGS  OF 

CHINA  AND  JAPAN 

In  Nature  and  In  Art 

By  V.  W.  F.  COLLIER 

Lovers  of  art,  particularly  students  and  collectors 
of  Oriental  art.  will  covet  this  careful  study  of  Far 
Eastern  dogs  in  their  relation  to  art.    Beautifully 
aiustrated,  $12.50, 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 

By  MARY  STURGEON 

An  account  of  the  famous  Abbey  in  its  connec- 
tion with  English  life.     The  author  treats  her 
subject  broadly,  pointing  out  the  significance  of 
what  a  visitor  to  the  Abbey  sees.     With  etched 
frontispiece  and  15  exquisite  drawings  by  Louis 
Weirter,  $7,50. 

Specially  Recommended  for  Young  People  and  Children 

DAYS  OF  THE  DISCOVERERS 

By  L.  LAMPREY 

Events  in  the  period  of  the  great  discoverers  vitalized 
by  the  use  of  new  material  and  put  into  story  form 
woven  about  historical  characters.     FuUy  illustrated, 
$2.50. 

THE  CHINESE  FAIRY  BOOK 

By  FREDERICK  H.  MARTENS 

The   most   comprehensive   and    varied    collection   of 
Oriental    tales   ever    made    available   for   American 
readers. — seventy-three   stories   of   fresh  charm  and 
beauty.     With  6  iUustrations  in  color.    $2.50, 

THE  SWEDISH  FAIRY  BOOK 

By  FREDERICK  H.  MARTENS 

Tales  from  the  best  original  sources  of  Swedish  folk- 
lore, in  the  simple,  naive  manner  which  the  traditional 
rendering  demands.  Wiih  8  iUustrations  in  color.    $2.50 

STOKES'  CHILDREN'S  ANNUAL 

A  play-book  cram-full  of  the  jolliest  pictures — pictures 
in  gay  colors,  and  in  black  and  white,  little  pictures, 
big  pictures,  funny  pictures,  and  scores  of  stories,  verses 
and  plays  by  a  host  of  well-known  children's  authors. 
Profusely  illustrated.    $3.00. 

WriUMcompUU  list  €^Mir  bed  ekiUrm'simh 

443  Fourth  Ave.     FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY  New  York 
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and  discipline  and  ^  used  to  go  from  the  station  to 
school  by  the  longest  road,  taking  frantic  ac^ 
count  of  every  moment  of  liberty/  became,  natu- 
rally enough,  the  lazy  and  unwilling  soldier. 
Sent  to  school  in  Paris  by  the  army,  he  abuses  his 
freedom,  and  deserts;  and  the  book  doses  with  hb 
recapture. 

This  *  Young  America,  generous,  open-mind- 
ed, spiritually  aHve*?  Never!  Young  America 
was  there,  fitting  hard,  fighting  loyally,  friend 
standing  by  friend.  'Fight  hard  and  finish  it 
quickly,*  was  its  order  of  the  day. 

It  is  a  Jreat  pity  that  the  propaganda  and  the 
pages  of  barrack  pettinesses,  which  Mr.  Dos 
Passos  puts  in  to  prove  his  case,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  make  the  book  curiously  top-heavy;  for, 
judged  apart  from  its  thesis.  Three  Soldiert  is  a 
work  of  marked  distinction.  It  is.  Aesthetically 
honest  and  quite  fearless.  Indeed,  the  chapter 
dealing  with  the  retreat  in  the  Paris  slums,  to 
which  the  deserters  make  their  way,  is  as  first- 
rate  a  bit  of  naturalistic  description  as  one  could 
find  in  any  modern  author.  And  it  is  genuine  and 
American.  Mistaken  or  not,  Mr.  Dos  Passos 
deserves  friendly  interest  and  encouragement. 
Henrt  Bbston. 

lAr.  Punch's  EQstoiy  of  Modem  Rnglanil,  by 
Charles  L.  Graves.  New  York:  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company.  19«1.  Four  vols.  (Vol.  I 
(1841-1857)  and  vol.  n  (1857-1874).  now  pub- 
lished; vols,  in  and  rv  to  be  published  in  the 
sprmg  of  1022.]  8vo,  x-hS14  and  349  pp. 
Illustrated.    $10.00. 

When  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann,  in  1895,  pub- 
lished his  excellent  Hutory  cf  *  Punchy*  he  repro- 
duced *no  more  pictures  from  Punch  than  were 
rendered  necessary  by  the  topics  under  discus- 
sion,' preferring  to  *send  the  reader,  for  Punches 
pictures,  to  the  ever-fresh  pages  of  Punch  itself.* 
For  American  readers,  however,  to  whom  Punch 
has  always  been  a  strangely  serious  magazine, 
read  without  the  roars  of  laughter  which  seem  to 
have  greeted  it  in  England,  its  'ever-fresh  pages' 
have  badly  needed  an  experienced  critic  and 
guide,  competent  to  explain  the  sources  and  na- 
ture of  its  humor  and  allusions.  Such  a  friend  Mr. 
Graves  really  is;  and  his  choice  of  pictures, 
verses,  and  skits  is  so  good  that  there  is  scarce- 
ly one  which  is  not  in  some  way  amusing  or 
interesting. 

Punch  humor,  to  Americans  who  see  only  an 
occasional  number,  has  often  seemed  heavy, 
forced,  or  over-loaded.  We  cannot  see  why  a 
piece  of  excellent  satire  should  so  often  be  spoil- 
ed by  explanatory  additions  of  self-conscious 
comment.  A  picture,  for  example,  shows  a  haugh- 
ty dowager,  seated  regally  in  a  landau,  talking 
to  a  farmer  and  his  wife,  standing  in  the  door  of 
their  poor  cottage;  and  the  foUowing  is  subjoined: 

Grateful  Recipient.  Bless  you,  my  lady! 
May  we  meet  in  heaven! 

Haughty  Donor.  Good  gracious! !  Drive  on* 
Jarvis! ! ! 


{She  had  eviden&y  read  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
*did  nt  want  to  meet  certain  people  anywhere.*) 

The  comment  explains  the  joke. 

And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  gratuities 
are  by  no  means  common,  and  they  can,  mot«- 
over,  be  matched  in  American  pictures  of  the 
same  date.  What  is  more  important  is  that  this 
cartoon,  with  numberless  others,  was  direct- 
ed against  a  vice  of  the  age,  and  that  Pumek't 
championship  of  children,  servants,  gov«mesaea, 
chorus-girls,  climbing  boys,  crossing-sweepers, 
seamstresses,  and  all  victims  of  sweating  was  ao 
persistent  that  it  leaves  the  reader  with  a  glow  of 
gratitude  that  condones  all  stupidities  and  all 
mistakes  of  poUcy,  like  his  treatment  of  Fed  and 
Lincoln.  This  book,  by  grouping  the  cartoons 
and  skits  in  chapters  under  qiedal  headings, 
makes  startlingly  dear  the  essential  seriouaness 
that  has  always  underlain  his  faoetiousness. 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  Spielmann'a  Hi*" 
tory,  these  volumes  give  the  general  reader  about 
all  he  is  likely  to  wish  to  have  of  the  famous  peri- 
odical. But  Mr.  Graves's  book  is  much  more 
than  a  reprint:  it  is  a  history  of  Victorian  Eng- 
land, its  poUtics,  religious  controversy,  manners, 
fashions  and  fads,  education,  sports  and  paa- 
times,  Uterature  and  art,  all  seen  from  the  angle 
of  satire,  travesty,  cartoon,  caricature,  and  gro- 
tesque. 'Hie  great  value  of  Punchy*  says  the 
author,  'resides  in  the  fact  that  he  provides  us 
with  a  history  of  the  Victorians  written  6y  tkeat- 
selffes';  and  it  is  perhaps  not  fanciful  to  add  that 
'he'  is  a  fortunate  survival,  in  modem  times, 
of  a  popular  and  largely  anonymous  art,  like  that 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  means  of  which  a 
whole  people  has  recorded  its  daily  life  with  a 
detail,  accuracy,  and  humor  such  as  the  proies- 
sional  historian  cannot  compass.  Mr.  Punch's 
Hidory  would  make  a  fine  textbook  of  the  Vic- 
torian era,  if  some  teacher  were  brave  enough  to 
adopt  it 

RoBEBT  M.  Gat. 

The  Thirteen  Travellers,  by  Hiig)i  Waii^ole. 
New  York:  George  H.I>oran  Co.  1921.  ISino^ 
270  pp.  $2.00. 

After  joining  the  Thirteen  TraveOos  and 
sharing  with  them  the  chaotic  conditions  immedi- 
ately foUowing  the  World  War,  any  reader  ol 
Mr.  Walpole's  latest  book  must  feel  that  be  has 
himself  been  an  invisible  lodger  among  the  mis- 
cellaneous group  assembled  at  *  Hortona '  in  Duke 
Street. 

Veiy  vividly  and  truthfully,  more  as  a  biog- 
rapher than  as  a  novelist,  Mr.  Walpole  makes  us 
know  each  one  of  the  thirteen  human  units  linked 
together  by  the  external  circumstance  of  being 
inhabitants  of  the  same  apartment  house.  Most 
of  this  unlucky  number  of .  flat-dwdlers  are 
definitely  real  people,  who  either  gallantly  ovei^ 
came,  or  were  ignominiously  crushed  by,  the 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  that  beset  the 
paths  of  bewildered  travelers  starting  on  the 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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1  LIST  WITH  A  PURPOSE 

LONG  ON  BOOKS,  SHORT  ON  DESCRIPTION,  THIS  IS  ESSENTIALLY 
A  SHOPPING  LIST. 

GREA  T  CARE  HAS  BEEN  TAKEN  IN  ITS  SELECTION,  THA  T  IT  MAY 
BE  COMPREHENSIVE  IN  ITS  APPEAL.  IF  YOU  WILL  TAKE  THIS  TO 
YOUR  BOOKSTORE  AND  PERSONALLY  EXAMINE  THE  VOLUMES, 
SURELY  YOUR  VARIED  HOUDAY  WANTS  WILL  BE  SATISFIED. 

Jnusual  Books  for  Gifts 

OWNS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  OLD  ENGLAND,  IRELAND  AND 
SCOTLAND  , 

Of  great  historical  interest,  linking  up  towns  of  the  New  World  with  the  Old. 

2"Vol9,    Nearly  350  beautiful  IUub,    $12.50 

i  FORTNIGHT  IN  NAPLES  andre  maurel 

The  author  of  "  Little  Cities  of  Italy  "  conducts  the  reader  through  a  fascinating  and  enchanted  Naples. 

120  Illua.,  16  Mapa,  $3,00 

HE  ROMANCE  OF  RUSSIA  buzabeth  and  frere  champney 

The  sometimes  tragic,  often  magnificent,  always  romantic  story  of  Russia,  from  the  9th  Century 
to  to-day.  «•.    57  Illua.    $5M 

HE  CRUISE  OF  THE  KAWA  walter  e.  traprock 

A  screaming  burlesque  on  the  books  of  the  overworked  South  Seas.  17  Illua.  frotnphotographa.    $2.00 

IIRRORS  OF  WASHINGTON 

The  fastest  selling  non-fiction  book  on  the  market,  and  deservedly  so.  28  Illua.    $2.50 

IIRRORS  OF  DOWNING  STREET 

The  book  on  ECnglish  Statesmen  that  made  "The  Gentleman  with  a  Duster"  famous.    12  Illua.    $2.50 

HE  GLASS  OF  FASHION 

English  society  flayed,  drawn  and  quartered  by  the  same  Gentleman.  8  Illua.    $2.50 

:MINENT  VICTORIANS  LYTTON  STRACHBY 

Biographical  sketches  of  four  great  Victorians,  by  the  author  of  "Queen  Victoria.'*    6  PorUaita.    $3.50 

rUDFF    PI    A  YQ    Now  SuccMses  on  the  Stage  which 

(ULCY  GEO.  S.  KAUFMAN  and  MARC  CONNELLY 

A  mirth-provoking  comedy  satire.    Introduction  by  Booth  Tarldngton.  Illua.    $1.75 

HE  WHITE  HEADED  BOY  lennox  Roamsoif 

A  brilliant  comedy  of  Irish  life— entertaining  stage  directions.  $1.75 

HE  WANDERING  JEW  b.  temple  thvrston 

Powerful  and  strikingly  new  treatment  of  the  old  legend.  Illua.    $1.75 
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and  of  Their 
Leader 


.RIK    DORN  BEN  HECHT 

A  sensational  success.    The  critics  call  it  "Eruptive,"  "volcanic,"  "disorderly,"  "da«ling,"  "brilliant," 

"opulent."  $2.00 

PRIVILEGE  MICHAEL  sadleir 

The  brilliant  story  of  the  decadence  of  a  great  house,  "told  with  thought,  truth  and  beauty."      $2.00 

'HE  OBSTACLE  RACE  bthel  m.  dell 

Ethel  Dell,  who  never  had  a  failure,  breaks  all  records  with  her  very  best  novel.  $2.00 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTOIIKS 

cwYoim  G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS  ">"«^" 
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FABRE'SBOOKOF 
INSECTS 

By  J.  Henri  Fabre 

Fabre's  remarkable  studies  of 
insect  life  are  well  known.  The 
Book  of  Insects  comprises  se- 
lected material  taken  from  his 
works  and  is  illustrated  in  a 
truly  wonderful  manner  by  the 
artist  best  fitted  to  do  it  — 
E.  J.  Detmold.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  fascinating  of  holi- 
day books.  WUh  12  iUusiratUms 
in  full  color.  Boxed,  $5.00 

THE  OPERA-GOER'S 
COMPLETE  GUIDE 

By  Leo  Melitz 

A  new  and  completely  revised 
edition  with  all  the  latest  operas. 
In  all.  the  stories  of  about  300 
operas  are  given.  Its  conven- 
ient arrangement  and  its  com- 
prehensiveness make  this  a  most 
desirable  book.  1 2. 50 


THE  ART  OF  HOME 
DECORATION 

By  Mary  Harrod  Nortkend 

Aulkor  0/  "Ctloniml  Hoam  and  Thdr 
Fumlsklnt»."  dc. 
A  beautiful  and  useful  book  by  one 
long  known  as  an  authority  on  fur- 
niture and  decoration,  copiously 
illustrated  from  photographs  in 
the  author's  collection,  which 
comprises  many  hundreds  of 
subjects.  I3-50 

JOHN  MARTIN'S 
READ  ALOUD  BOOK 

By  the  author  of  *'The  John  Mariin 
Armual"  tk. 

John  Martin  has  put  his  best 
work  (or  rather  play)  into  this 
delightful  book.  The  stories  are 
just  long  enough  to  please  the 
little  tots  and  -  short  enough  to 
consider  Mother's  time  and 
strength.  The  book  is  adequately 
illustrated.   Size,  %"xiq".    I2.00 


DAVID    COPPERFIELD   and   JANE    EYRE 

Beautiful  gift  editions  of  these  long  popular  favorites,  each  with  sixteen  striking 
illustrations  in  full  color.  The  period  of  David  Copperfield  lends  itself  to  thfe 
indulgence  of  a  love  of  color  which  is  one  of  the  w^ell-known  characteristics  of 
Gertrude  Demain  Hammond.  The  "dour"  atmosphere  of  Jane  Eyre  appeals 
naturally  to  the  genius  of  Monro  Orr.  He  has  not  heightened  the  feeling  of 
tragedy  but  has  in  his  pictures  drawn  upon  the  higher  scenes  in  the  book. 
David  Copperfield,  $3.50  Jane  Eyre,  $3.00 


PAUL  AND  RHODA 

By  Fannie  Kilboume 

An  exceptional  story  that 
opens  up  a  hitherto  rather 
neglected  field — high 
school  life,  with  its  fun  and 
study,  its  frats  and  sorori- 
ties, its  sports  and  its 
dances,  and  all  the  prob- 
lems and  activities  that 
make  this  period  of  life 
peculiarly  interesting. 

lUustraled,  I1.75 

THE  BOYS'  BOOK 
OF  RAILROADS 

By  Irving  Crump 

EJtttr  €f  Boys'  L^t  (fkt  Bog 
SoM$  Mttgaiint^ 
A  highly  entertaining  tale 
of  the  work  of  the  engin- 
eers, conductors,  firemen, 
the  members  of  the  train 
crews,  the  yard  masters, 
trackmen,  and  all  the  many 
men  who  take  care  of  us  when 
we  travel.   Illustrated,  1 1.65 


THE  JESSIE 

WILLCOX  SMITH 

UrnjE  MOTHER 

GOOSE 

This  is  the  most  attractive 
moderate  priced  edition  of 
the  Mother  Goose  jingles 
obtainable.  The  print  is 
large,  and  the  book  is  dur- 
ably bound  in  a  convenient 
size  for  children  to  handle. 
It  has  12  colored  illustra- 
tions and  many  other  draw- 
ings by  Jessie  Willcox 
Smith.  Ii-5Q 

THE  BOOK  OF 
NATURE  STORIES 

By 
H.  Waddington  Sear* 

Fascinating  and  instructive. 
lUuslrated  in  color.       $2.50 


A  PRINCETON  BOY 
UNDER  THE  KING 

By  Paul  G.  Tomli|>Mn 

A  story  of  student  life  at 
the  College  of  New  Jersey 
in  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Although 
historically  correct,  the 
main  emphasis  is  on  the 
story  itself. 

Illustrated,  I1.75 

LEFT  HALF  HARMON 
By 

Ralph   Henry  Barbour 

This  is  the  seventh  title  in 
a  series  of  up-to-the-minute 
football  stories  that  will  ap- 
peal to  every  live  youngster. 
Life  in  a  prep  school  is 
related  with  that  relish  and 
enthusiasm  which  may  be 
expected  from  this  popular 
author.        lUusirated,  91.7s 
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IN  THE  EYES  OF 
THE  EAST 

By  Marjorie  Barttmr  Greoibie 

The  book  is  a  spirited  narrative 
of  adventures  among  men  of  all 
conditions  and  colors — pygmies, 
head-hunters,  diplomats,  mission- 
aries, plutocrats,  zenana  ladies — 
through  which  runs  the  thread  of 
lovely  romance.  It  is  especially 
rich  in  details  about  the  lives 
of  Oriental  women  which  are, 
necessarily,  inaccessible  to  men 
travelers. 

Profusely  illustrated.    I3.50 

MY  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
MY  RELIGION 

By  Ralph  Waldo  Trine 

Aathtr  ^  "in  Tuw  aitk  Ik*  InfiniUT  «Ce. 
A  concrete  statement  of  Mr. 
Trine's  philosophy  and  his  reli- 
gion, whose  predominating  fea- 
ture, which  he  has  somehow 
managed  to  get  into  every  page, 
is  the  element  of  use.  Its  quality  of  self-help 
gives  it  a  very  vital  content.  It  will  bring 
beauty  and  power  to  many  lives.  1 1.50 


DOWN  THE  COLUMBIA 

By  Lewis  R.  Freeman 

"In  The  Tracks  of  Tke  TraJa,"  dc. 

Mr.  Freeman  tells  of  his  adven- 
tures on  his  unique  canoe  journey 
down  the  Columbia  from  glacisil 
sources  to  the  sea.  Full  of  thrills, 
humor  and  graphic  descriptions 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  great  river. 
Profusely  illustrated.    I3.50 

THE  FOLLY  OF 
NATIONS 

By  Frederick  Palmer 

For  thirty  years  Frederick  Pal- 
mer has  been   on   the  spot  in 
every  war  of  note.    And  he  hates 
war  bitterly  and   unrelentingly. 
An    inspiration    came    to    him 
while  watching  the  first  meeting 
of   the   League   of    Nations,   to 
write    this   epoch-making    book 
which  shows  the  utter  folly  of  the  whole  idea 
of  war.     No  one  is  better  fitted  than  he  to 
write  such  a  book.  I2.00 


M  A  NQI    A  T  TP  UTF R  ^y  Alice  Duer  Miller 

lYI/^ll  OLi/\  U  VJIH  I  E«IX  Atdk^  of  "Gmw  Ouli^lhe  KtUkmr  "Tkt  Cktm  School"  4t. 

A  fascinating  portrait  of  a  young  girl;  and  a  remarkable  character  study.  The 
story  depicts  a  struggle"  between  two  strong-willed,  imperious  young  persons, 
culminating  in  a  stirring  conflict  between  the  Law  on  the  one  hand  and  privileged 
Society  on  the  other.  How  did  beautiful  Lydia  Thome,  taken  on  a  serious  charge, 
escape  the  final  penalty?  Illustrated.    $2.00 


QUILL'S  WINDOW 

By  George  Barr  McCntcheon 

George  Barr  McCutcheon 
has  been  a  "best  seller'*  for 
more  than  fifteen  years. 
Nearly  four  million  copies 
of  his  books  have  been  sold. 
His  popular  new  romance 
is  a  dramatic  story  of  life 
to-day  in  an  Indiana  village. 
I2.00 

THE  ARRANT  ROVER 

By  Berta  Ruck 

Aulkor  €f  "///«  Qfidml  Fimclt."  dU. 

There  is  something  about 
Berta  Ruck's  stories  that 
makes  them  universal  fav- 
orites. They  are  always 
interesting,  always  pervad- 
ed with  a  wholesome  good 
humor.  She  knows  how  to 
write  a  story,  and  she 
knows  the  hearts  of  youth. 
I2.00 


NIGHTFALL 

By  Anthony  Pryde 

AvAorof^Jmv  Essmien:' 
"Atar^mragM  DuJ,"  de. 
A  story  far  above  the  av- 
erage novel,  and  one  which 
will  establish  more  firmly 
than  ever  the  growing  fame 
of  its  talented  author.  Law- 
rence Hyde,  wealthy,  cul- 
tured, big  and  not  too 
young,  with  a  striking 
record  for  cool  courage, 
pays  a  visit  to  a  country 
house  —  and  there  begins 
a  story  which  is  told  with 
the  sincerity  and  genuine 
power  which  have  won  a 
deserved  popularity  for  An- 
thony Pryde.  I2.00 


PETER  BINNEY 

By  Archibtld  Mirthdl 

Author  of 
"Tht  S^uhtB  Doughlgr,"  dc 
The  story  of  a  middle- 
aged  Englishman,  who  en- 
vies the  college  life  which 
he  is  able  to  offer  to  his 
son.  After  some  difficulty 
he  enters  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, and  finds  himself  a 
fellow  student  of  his  own 
son.  The  possibilities  of 
this  unusual  situation  Mr. 
Marshall  develops  to  the 
utmost.  I2.00 

{Send  for  our  free  booklet 
about  Mr.  Marshall  and  his 
work.) 


THE  HIDDEN  FORCE 


By  Louis  Couperus 

Author  cf  '*SmmU  Soub."  dc. 

Couperus  is  firmly  established  as  one  of  the  greatest  novelists 
of  the  present  day.  A  native  of  Holland,  much  of  his  life  has 
been  spent  in  Java,  and  it  is  that  far-off  land  which  he  takes 
as  a  setting  for  this  new  novel  of  his  which  has  been  ac- 
claimed abroad  as  a  work  of  great  beauty  and  virility.   I2.00 
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{Continued  from  -page  16) 
perilous  journey  into  a  new  world  on  Novem- 
ber 11.  1918. 

The  author  shows  us,  with  unexaggerated  sin- 
cerity, how  infinitely  more  revealing  of  character 
—  whether  for  better  or  for  worse  —  are  the  days 
of  readjustment  to  a  changed  world  than  was  the 
period  of  the  actual  war,  when  an  abnormal  crisis 
in  human  affairs  demanded  supernormal  qualities 
in  mankind.  Many  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  in- 
troduces us  with  his  characteristic  off-hand  man- 
ner, which  is  at  times  a  mannerism,  as  if  he  were 
talking  rather  than  writing,  are  commonplace 
individuals  of  the  usual  sort,  even  as  you  and  I; 
but  he  proves  that  an  uninteresting  type  can 
become  an  appealing  {personality  when  Wtalized 
by  a  sympathetic  interpreter.  Mr.  Walpole  has 
something  of  the  large  sanity  and  fundamental 
optimism  of  a  wise  physician,  who,  though  sur- 
rounded by  disease  and  distress,  never  forgets 
that  health  is  the  normal  state  of  man.  Although 
many  of  the  'cases'  he  dissects' for  us  are  trivial 
or  contemptible,  pathological  or  morbid,  we  feel 
that  thb  wise  student  of  human  nature  never 
loses  hope  in  the  eventual  evolution  of  man  into 
something  less  disheartening  than  the  moral  and 
nervous  war-wreckage  that  has  been  cast  up  on 
the  shores  of  oiu*  modem  world. 

Perhaps  among  the  thirteen  whom  we  come  so 
intimately  to  know.  Miss  Morganhurst  is  the 
most  strikingly  analyzed.  The  terrible  autopsy 
performed  by  Mr.  Walpole  on  her  subconscious 
mind  reveals  with  ghastly  truth  the  horrors  that 
occur  when  incarnate  selfishness  seeks  to  ignore 
realities  that  cannot  be  shut  out  of  one*s  inner 
consciousness.  Mrs.  Porter  and  Mrs.  Allen  re- 
mind us  that  Mr.  Walpole  is  a  great  admirer  of 
Henry  James,  though  he  turns  the  screw  of  the 
supernatural  with  a  more  material  implement. 

Various  old  friends  out  of  Mr.  Walpole's  ear- 
lier books  swim  into  the  ken  of  the  Hortonians, 
and  the  reader  —  the  fourteenth  traveler,  who  so 
poignantly  feels  himself  to  be  the  only  shadow  in 
a  world  of  human  substances  —  is  moved  to  ex- 
tend an  ethereal  hand,  not  only  to  welcome  the 
newcomers  introduced  by  Mr.  Walpole,  but  to 
greet  old  acquaintances  whose  past  fortunes  he 
has  already  shared. 

A.  L.  Grant. 

The  American  Novel,  by  Carl  Van  Doren. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1921. 
8vo,  be -1-295  pp.     $2.00. 

This  excellent  survey,  which  the  author  de- 
scribes in  his  Preface  as  *a  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  American  imagination,'  makes  lamentably 
clear  the  paucity  and  thinness  of  America's  con- 
tribution to  the  novelist's  art.  For  when  Mr. 
Van  Doren  has  discussed  the  work  of  Cooi>er, 


Hawthorne,  Melville,  Howells,  Mark  Twmin, 
Henry  James,  and  Frank  Norris,  he  has  cover- 
ed pretty  completely  all  that  is  significant  in 
American  fiction  —  excluding  the  works  of  living 
novelists.  (Poe,  being  a  writer  of  short  stories, 
does  not  figure  in  the  history  of  the  American 
novel.) 

Mr.  Van  Doren's  analysis  of  these  outstanding 
authors  b  not  merely  the  most  interesting  part  of 
his  book;  it  forms  two  thirds  of  his  book.  The 
chapters  on  early  American  fiction,  ,on  the  half- 
baked  romances  of  adventure  and  sentiment  that 
preceded  the  Civil  War,  and  even  the  one  on  the 
novels  of  the  eighteen-eighties,  —  which  he  re- 
gards as  the  golden  decade  of  the  American  novel, 
—  present  interesting  brief  characterizations  of 
forgotten,  or  soon-to-be-forgotten  works;  they 
do  not  cause  the  reader  to  fed  that  any  of  the  au- 
thors thus  hastily  glanced  at  has  been  unjustly 
slighted. 

Mr.  Van  Doren  brings  to  his  task  as  historian 
an  unbiased  intelligence,  a  capacity  for  geaeroiis 
yet  discriminating  appreciation,  and  an  excep- 
tional gift  of  expression.  Although  his  work  is 
largely  expository,  it  is  touched  throughout  with 
imagination,  and  is  almost  always  happy  in 
phrasing.  Indeed,  he  writes  so  well  that  it  is  a 
shock  to  find  him  using  'sanguinary*  in  the  sense 
of  *  sanguine';  and  he  is  so  scrupulously  compre- 
hensive in  his  mention  of  novels  of  a  certain  dis- 
tinction, that  his  failure  to  give  any  place  to 
Harold  Frederic's  The  Damnation  of  Theron 
Ware  is  mystifying. 

Of  the  protagonists  of  the  American  novel  he  is 
a  most  satisfying  interpreter.  Within  the  space 
that  he  has  set  for  himself,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
exposition  of  their  aims  or  appraisal  of  thdr 
achievements  could  be  more  thorough  or  ade- 
quate. When  he  approaches  the  works  of  con- 
temporary w^riters,  he  is  less  satisfactory.  Inas- 
much as  his  treatment  of  these  works  is  for  the 
most  part  restricted  to  mere  mention  of  title  and 
theme,  it  is  not  very  valuable;  when  he  does  de- 
liver an  opinion,  it  is  likely  to  be  oracular.  The 
Virginian  receives  much  less  than  its  due  when  it 
is  styled  *an  older  dime  novel  somewhat  glori- 
fied * ;  and  the  suggestion  that  other  records  of  the 
phase  that  it  treats  have  been  *  racier  and  crisper ' 
should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  vague.  A 
reader  may  ask  why  Robert  Grant's  documenta- 
tion of  the  age  should  be  overlooked  if  Theodore 
Dreiser's  cannot  be;  or  why  Upton  Sinclair's 
earnestness  and  skill  in  controversy,  which  'de- 
serve the  high  praise  that  they  recall  Thomas 
Paine,'  should  deserve  that  praise  in  a  voliune  on 
the  American  novel.  But  let  us  call  attention  to 
no  more  flaws  in  a  work  of  imusual  and,  almost  to 
the  end,  sustained  excellence. 

Arthub  Stanwood  Picr. 


In  response  to  requests  from  many  librarians,  the  reviews  printed  each  month  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  magazine  will  be  reprinted  separately  in  pamphlet  form.  Copies  may  be  had  hy 
any  librarian,  without  charge,  on  application  to  the  Atlantic  Montlilyi  8  Ariington  St.^  ] 
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WILLIAM 
ROTHENSTEIN 

has  made  fortraUs  of 
every  distinguished 
Rnglishman  from 
PaUr  and  Matthew 
Arnold  to  the  outstand- 
ing figures  of  to^ay. 


Lytton  Strachey's  Queen  Victoria     .     .     .    $5.00 

Sinclair  Lewis's  Main  Street $2.00 

Dorothy  Canfield's  The  Brimming  Cup      .    $2.00 
J.  VJsiSsermsinn's  The  World* s  Illusion.  2  vols.  $5.00 


Twenty-Four 
P.ortraits 

With  biographical 
sketches 


"An  exceptional  book  both  in  its  pictures  and  in  its  text.  Only  an 
artist  of  Mr.  Rothenstein's  rank  and  determination  could  have 
risked  juxtaposition  with  the  brilliant  writers  who  contribute  the 
notes." — Manchester  Guardian.  J7.50 


LOGAN 

PEARSALL 

SMITH 

Author  of  *' Trivia" 


More  Trivia 

"Trivia,"  which  Christopher  Moriey  called  "a  gush  of  hilarious 
satirics,"  won  a  position  of  distinction  with  the  discriminating.  A 
warm  welcome  awaits  this  new  book  so  full  of  human  wisdom, 
compacted  of  grace  and  humor  and  whimsicality,  and  yet  wholly  in 
touch  with  life  and  all  it  holds.  31-60 


HEYWOOD 
BROUN 

sees  everything  in  rela- 
tion to  the  essentials  of 
life,  rather  than  some 
standard  of  criticism. 


Seeing  Things  at  Night 

Reflections  on  ** anything  and  everything** 

Heywood  Broun  brings  to  all  the  happenings  of  modern  living — a  new 
book  or  play,  a  new  fashion,  the  outburst  of  some  speaker — fresh  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm.  Some  of  the  selections  show  his  well-known 
wit;  others  are  serious  discussion;  and  some  are  as  lovely  and  poetic 
as  can  be  found.  J1.75 


CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY 

An  American  blend  of 
Charles  Lamb  and  E. 
V.  Lucas, 


Modern  Essays 


A  collection  of  essays  from  the  work  of  about  thirty  modern  writers, 
including  Kilmer,  Don  Marquis,  McFeie,  Belloc,  Santayana,  Strunsky, 
Saintsbury,  Sherman,  Cabell  and  Heywood  Broun.  An  introduct6ry 
essay  and  the  unconventional  biographical  notes  are  in  Mr.  Morley's 
best  vein.  32.00 


J.  E.  SPINGARN 

(Editor) 

Author  of  ** Creative 
Criticism,'*  etc.  . 
With  an  introduction  by 

LORD  HALDANE 


Goethe's  Literary  Essays 

Goethe  was  acclaimed  "the  greatest  critic  in  the  world"  by  Carlyle, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Sainte-Beuve,  and  other  distinguished  writers; 
yet  there  has  not  been  available  in  English  any  adequate  collection 
of  his  critical  work.  In  this  volume  every  phase  of  his  critical 
activity  is  represented.  82.50 


GEORGE 
P.  BAKER 

(Editor) 

Professor  of  Dramatic 
Literature,  Harvard 
University, 


Modern  American  Plays 

With  an  introduction  and  biographical  notes  by  Professor  Baker 

The  complete  text  of:  "The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm,"  David  Belasco; 
"As  a  Man  Thinks,"  Augustus  Thomas;  "Plots  and  Playwrights," 
Edward  Massey;  "Romance,"  Edward  Sheldon;  "The  Unchastened 
VfomdiVi^^^  Louis  Anspacher.  Digitized  by  vji^^ vie  32.50 
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GRANT 
OVERTON 

Author  of  ** Mermaid,* 
etc 


Lytton  Strachcy*8  Queen  Victoria      ,     ,     .  $SM 

Sinclair  Lewis's  Main  Street 32.00 

Dorothy  Canfield's  The  Brimming  Cup  .     .  32.00 

J.  Wassermann's  The  WorltTs  Illusion.  2  vols.  35.00 


The   Answerer 

A  novel  from  tbe 
lifeo^ 

Walt  Whitmm 


The  story  begins  with  Whitman's  boyhcxxl  on  Long  Island,  carries  hin 
through  his  vivid  love  life  in  New  Orleans,  and  ends  with  his  ex- 
periences during  the  Civil  War.  X2.(X' 


MARGARET 
WIDDEMER 

Author  of  "The  Rose 
Garden  Husband," 
"I've  Married  Mar- 
jorie,"  etc.  A  writer 
who  weaves  pure  ro- 
mance and  realism 
into  delightful  stories. 

CONSTANCE 
I.  SMITH 

A  young  British 
writer  whose  reputa- 
tion will  be  made  by 
this  book. 


The  Year  of  Delight 


It  is  one  girl's  answer  to  that  perennially  fascinating  question,  "Wlia: 
would  you  do  if  you  had  six  million  dollars  ?"  This  is  a  wistful,  gay. 
fresh,  young-love  story.  ^ 

"She  has  written  nothing  better."  —  New  York  Times.  J1.75 


Ten  Hours 

Introduced  to  the  heroine  as  she  starts  her  day's  marketing,  wc 
follow  her  breathlessly  until  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  most 
fateful  decision  of  her  life  is  made. 

"An  extraordinarily  briUiant  book." — Christopher  Morley  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.'  X1.73 


VIRGINIA 
WOOLF 

One  of  the  br,illiant 
younger  creative  writers 
of  England, 


Monday  and  Tuesday 

Snapshots  of  crucial  episode  or  inner  experience. 
"Imagination,  insight  and  honesty.    Her  style  is  individual,  and  so 
exquisitely  suited  to  its  subject  that  her  pictures  do  not  seem  made 
with  words,  but  with  the  very  stuff  of  our  mental  processes." —  London 
Observer.  J1.60 


HEINRICH 

MANN 

One  of  the  great 
novelists  of  Central 
Europe. 


PIERRE 
HAMP 

The  French  Gorky, 
who,  like  the  Russian 
writer',  has  worked 
himself  up  from  the 
humbUst  level  to  a 
commanding  position 
in  the  intellectual  life 
of  France, 


The  Patrioteer  (Der  Untenan) 

Translated  by  Ernest  Boyd.    (European  Libruy) 

The  hero  is  a  typical  product  of  one  side  of  modern  Germany.  The 
book,  completed  in  October,  1914,  was  withheld  until  after  the  Armis- 
tice; and  its  enormous  success  at  home  is  the  test  of  its  cffccti\*e 
satire  and  the  measure  of  the  revolt  which  it  was  intended  to  stimu- 
late. As  the  title  implies,  it  is  a  work  of  general  as  well  as  particular 
significance.  ^.00 

People   (Gens) 

Translated  by  James  Whitall.    With  an  introduction  I? 
Elizabeth  Shepley  Sergeant.    (European  Libfar;) 

"Here's  hoping  that  the  book  will  be  widely  read  in  America  and  that 

every  American  reader  will  pet  from  it  not  onlv  an  extraordinarihr 

interesting  picture  of  Fr 

me  to  rise  from  it,  stronj 

ence  for  the  intelligent  ai 

Canfield,  in  the  ""'—  ''-  Digitized  byGoOglc 
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HELEN  LOUISE 
COHEN 

(Editor) 

Of  the  Washington 
Irving  High  School, 
New  York, 


George  Edward  Woodberry*s  Collected  Essays 

1.  Heart  of  Man  5.  Literary  Essays 

2.  Studies  of  a  Literateur  6.  The  Torch 

3.  Literary  Memoirs  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

4.  Appreciation  of  Literature:  America  in  Literature 

Each$3.(X) 


One-Act  Plays 

by  Modem 

Authors 


The  complete  text  of  Rogers's  "The  Boy  Will";  Tarkington's  "Beauty 
and  the  Jacobin";  Dowson's  "The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute";  Down's 
"The  Maker  of  Dreams";  MacKaye's  "Gettysburg";  Milne's 
"Wurzel-Flummery";  Brighouse's  "Maid  of  France";  Gregory's 
"Spreading  the  News";  Marks's  "Welsh  Honeymoon";  Synge's 
"Riders  to  the  Sea";  Dunsany's  "A  Night  at  an  Inn";  Young's 
"The  Twilight  Saint";  Egerton's  "The  Masque  of  the  Two 
Strangers";  Maeterlinck's  "The  Intruder";  Peabody's  "Fortune  and 
Men's  Eyes";  Galsworthy's  "The  Little  Man."  32.25 


FRANCES 

TAYLOR 

PATTERSON 

Instructor  in  Photo- 
play Composition,  Co- 
lumbia University, 


Cinema  Craftsmanship: 

A  Book  for  Photoplaywrights 

New  Edition 

A  practical  manual  for  the  person  who  wishes  to  write  a  photoplay 
and  a  general  guide  for  the  cultivated  motion  picture  enthusiast  who 
wishes  to  understand  motion  pictures.  ?2.00 


JOHN  M. 
MANLY 

Professor  of  English, 
University  of  Chicago 
and 

EDITH 
RICKERT 


Modern  British  Literature: 

Outlines  and  Bibliographies 

Covers  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  novelists,  poets,  dramatists, 
essayists,  etc.,  alphabetically  arranged.  Brief  biographies,  suggestions 
for  reading,  a  complete  chronological  bibliograph  with  annotations, 
and  order  of  choice  for  reading.  31.25 


W.A.NEILSON 

President  of  Smith 
College  and 

H.  R.  PATCH 

Associate  Professor  of 
English,  Smith  College. 


Selections  from  Chaucer 

Exhibits  every  side  of  his  genius,  and  presents  all  the  general  reader 
or  the  college  student  requires,  with  a  thoroughly  adequate  text  and 
an  introduction  covering  the  whole  field  of  Chaucer's  life,  historic 
milieu,  language,  and  pronunciation.  32.50 


FREDERICK 
WILLIAM  ROE 

Associate  Professor  of 
English,  University  of 
Wisconsin, 


Social  Philosophy  of  Carlyle  and  Ruskin 

An  interpretation  of  two  great  and  related  literary  personalities,  and 
a  contribution  to  the  history  of  social  thought  in  England  during  a 
critical  period.  33.00 


BENJAMIN 
BRAWLEY 

Formerly  Professor  of 
Eng^h  and  Dean  of 
2iorehous€  CoUege, 


A  Short  History  of  the  English  Drama 

The  first  brief  history  of  the  English  drama  in  one  volume,  intended 
for  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  student.  $1.50 
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MARGARET 
WIDDEMER 

Miss  Widdemtr's 
verse  shows  earnest- 
ness and  a  lovely 
singing  quality. 


T.  A.  Daly's  GoUected  Poems 

Carmina 

CanMoni  and  Songs  of  Wedlock 

Madrigpli 

McAroni  Ballads    Each,  $L7S 


Cross 
Currents 


Miss  Widdemer's  first  volume,  "Factories,"  attracted  instant  attention; 
her  "The  Old  Road  to  Paradise"  shared  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  the 
best  volume  of  verse  in  1918.  This  third  book  has  a  stronger,  ana 
at  the  same  time  a  lovelier  note.  51.60 


ANNA 
WICKHAM 

An  English  poet  in 
whom  the  new  woman 
has  become  articulate. 


The  Contemplative  Quarry 

"A  poet  of  remarkable  subtlety  and  intensity,  and  even  more  surety 
of  phrase." —  New  York  Evening  Post.  •  Jl.'S 


ELINOR 
WYLIE 

A  new  American  poet. 


Nets  to  Catch  the  Wind 

These  poems  have  a  freshness  and  clarity  always  touched  by  fancy 
and  a  fancy  always  controlled  by  a  fine  restraint.  $1.10 


DEUTSCH 

and 

YARMOLINSKY 

BabeUe  Deutsch  is  the 
author  of  "Banners,'* 
and  Mr.  Yarmolinsky 
is  head  of  the  Slav- 
onic  Department  of 
the  New  York  PublU 
Library. 

CARL 
SANDBURG 

The  creative  power  of 
America, — of  its  prai- 
ries, cities,  industries, 
— finds  a  voice  in  his 
poetry. 


LOUIS 
UNTERMEYER 

(Editor) 

For  years  Mr.  Un- 
termeyer  has  been  the 
energetic  herald  of  the 
poetic  renaissance  in 
America, 


S.  A. 
LEONARD 

(Editor) 

English  Department, 
University  of  Wis- 
consin, 


Modern  Russian  Poetry:  An  Anthology 

(European  Library) 

Lyrics  ranging  from  the  early  nineteenth  century  down  to  date. 
All  have  been  translated  expressly  for  this  volume,  and  most  appear 
in  English  for  the  first  time.  The  translator's  interest,  like  the 
reader's,  is  centered  upon  the  moderns.  *    $1.75 


Smoke  and  Steel 

"Holds  the  very  spirit  of  American    democracy." — Chicago  Daily 
News:  $2.00 


Modern  American  Poetry 

New  Enlarged  Edition 

The  revised  edition  which  has  grown  from  170  to  410  pages,  is  the 
most  comprehensive  and  inclusive  collection  of  modern  Amerian 
verse  available.  $2.00 

Modern  British  Poetry 

A  companion  volume  to  "Modern  American  Poetry,"  covering  the 
same  period.  $2.00 

Poems  of  the  War  and  the  Peace 

This  anthology  of  some  ninety  poems  has  been  made  primarily  fof 
the  young  people  of  to-day  as  a  picture  of  the  Great  War  and  the 
spirit  and  iaeals  which  animated  it.  $1.^ 
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BENEDETTO 
CROCE 

For  the  last  fifteen 
years  Croce  has  been 
the  leader  of  Italian 
thoughts  and  he  is 
gradually  winning  the 
international  position 
formerly  occupied  by 
Bergson  as  the  fore- 
most philosophic  mind 
of  our  time. 


Ready  in  January 

J.  M.  Keynes'  After  Two  Years  (author  of  ''The 
Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace**) 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip's  European  Possibilities  (author 
of  ''What  Happened  to  Europe**) 


History: 

Its  Theory  and 

Practice 

Translated  by 
Douglas  Ainslee 
(European  Library) 

Completes  and  sums  up  Croce's  "Philosophy  of  the  Spirit,"  and 
formulates  a  profoundly  new  theory  of  history,  followed  by  an  account 
of  the  chief  historians  from  the  days  of  Greece  to  our  own.  This  book 
with  its  conception  of  the  intimate  relationship  of  history  to  phi- 
losophy, may  well  inaugurate  a  wholly  new  order  of  studies  in  the 
United  States.  J3.75  net 


The  Income  of  the  United  States 


W.C.  MITCHELL, 

F.R.MACAULAY,  ^^.^                   ^           ^       .            •    •    ,        1    .     r   u 

W.  I.  KING  and  brief  summary  of  an  exhaustive  statistical  analysis  of  the  income 

O  *  W   KNAUTH  ^^  ^^^  United  States  for  each  year  1910-1919,  intended  for  the  citizen, 
in  determining  the  adequacy  of  the  nation's  production  to  meet  the 

/Kolt.r&f  living  needs  o?  the  population.                                                        31.50 

of  Economic  Research, 


HAROLD  J. 
LASKI 

Author  of  '*The  Prob- 
lem of  Sovereignty," 
"Authority  in  the 
Modem  State/*  etc. 


The  Foundations  of  Sovereignty 

and  Other  Essays 

An  attempt  at  the  reconstruction  of  political  theory  in  terms,  not  of 
decayed  institutions  and  traditional  ideas,  but  of  the  actual  institu- 
tions and  needs  confronting  us  to-day.  33.50 


ZECHARIAH 
CHAFEE,  Jr. 

Professor   of  Law   in 
Harvard   University. 


Freedom  of  Speech 

"This  calm,  scholarly,  sane  exposition  of  very  recent  history  sounds 
like  a  clear  bell  in  a  moral  fog." — John  P.  Gavit.  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  J3.S0 


R  H. 
TAWNEY 

Fellow  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  late 
member  of  the  British 
Coal  Industries  Com- 
mission. 


The  Acquisitive  Society 

A  book  on  the  moral  basis  of  unrest. 

"Destined  to  be  regarded  as  a  classic  masterpiece  upon  its  subject." 

—  Dickinson  S.  Miller,  in  the  New  Republic.  $1.50 


E.  SAPIR 

Chief  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Section,  Geologi- 
cal Survey  of  Canada. 
One  of  the  most  brilliant 
students  of  primitive 
language  in  America. 


Language: 
Its  Nature  and  its  Wider  Relations 

A  book  which  will  be  basic  in  its  subject,  authoritative  and  popular 
enough  in  treatment  to  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader  who 
desires  a  clear  understanding  of  language  as  the  ever  changing 
instrument  of  our  emotions  and  mental  activity.      -^  ,      $1.75 
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THE  INTER. 
CHURCH 
WORLD 
MOVEMENT'S 
Second  Report 


Ready  in  January 

Cwilixation  in  the  Untied  States,  An  Inquiry  by 
Thirty  Americans.  An  adventure  in  intellectual 
cooperation.     540  pages.     Probable  price  .  .35.00 


Public  OpinioD 

and  the 

Steel  Strike 

of  1919 


Until  the  publication  (1920)  of  the  Interchurch  Report  on  the  Steel 
Strike  (J2.50),  public  opinion  did  not  know  that  over  100,000  workers 
in  the  steel  industry  still  rise  in  the  dark,  work  twelve  hours,  go 
home  in  the  dark,  isolated  in  the  steel  plants  from  family  and  nation. 
This  report  is  part  of  the  basis  for  the  first  book.  J2.50 


LORD 
ASKWITH 

Chief  Industrial  Com- 
missioner and  Chair- 
man of  the  British 
Government  Arbitra- 
tion Committee. 


Industrial  Problems  and  Disputes 

Deals  with  the  conditions  which  have  specially  caused  the  unrest  in 
industry  in  the  last  twenty  years  and  makes  practical  suggestions  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  struggle  between  capital  and  labor.  Illus- 
trated by  anecdote  and  hitherto  unpublished  details.  •    J5.00 


WALTER 
RATHENAU 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the 
A.  E.  G.  {German 
General  Electrical 
Company),  He  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the 
most  liberal  and  in- 
fluential social  think- 
ers as  well  as  a  man  of 
action  in  Germany, 


The  New  Society 

(European  Ubnry) 

Does  not  accept  socialism,  or  democracy,  or  any  other  catchwords 
and  generalizations.  Dismissing  all  dreams  of  a  social  Utopia  where 
everyone  is  happy  and  doing  ennobling  creative  work,  it  formulate^ 
practical  programs  which  will  distribute  the  manual  and  intellectuai 
labor  of  the  world,  and  keep  distinctions  of  class  in  a  constant  state 
of  flux.  Jl-60 


LEWIS 
EINSTEIN 

Author  of  "The  Ital- 
ian Renaissance  in 
England,**  etc. 


Tudor  Ideals 

Traces  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  political  and  social  ideals  of 
England  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

**Mr.  Einstein  has  achieved  a  masterpiece  of  historical  re<rcation^ 
—  New  York  Tri 


O.  W.  HOLMES 

Associate  Justice  of 
the  Sufreme  Court. 
"One  of  the  sincerest 
democrats  that  aristoc- 
racy has  ever  produced.** 
—  Boston  Transcript. 


"Brings  the  tou( 
mendous  appeal 
lawyers." —  Bosk 


FREDERIC 
C.  HOWE 

Author  of  "European 
Cities  at  Work"  etc., 
former  Commissioner 
of  Immigration,  Port 
of  New  York* 


An  account  of  E 
largely  by  farmei 
point  of  develop! 
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J.  R. 
CAPABLANCA 

Champion  chess  flayer 
of  the  world. 


£.  £.  Slosson's  Easy  Lessons  in  Einstein  .     .31-35 

Barbara  Low's  Outlines  of  Psychoanalysis       .  31.60 

Edward    Carpenter's    Pagan    and    Christian 
Creeds 33.00 


Chess 
Fundamentals 


Gives,  through  eighteen  illustrative  games,  the  general  principles  of 
chess,  so  that,  when  grounded  in  these,  the  novice  may  cover  the 
whole  elementary  science  of  the  game.  Probable  price,  $2.50 


SAMUEL  J. 
HOLMES 

Author  of  '"The  Evo- 
lution of  Animal  In- 
trlligence,**  Professor 
of  Zodlogy,  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

A.  A.  BRILL, 
M.D. 

Freud's  chief  Ameri- 
can disciple  and  trans- 
laior.  Lecturer  in 
Psychoanalysis  and 
Abnormal  Psychology, 
New  York  University. 

E.  C.  VIVIAN 

Formerly  editor  of 
'* Flying,**  and 

W.  L.  MARCH 

Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Aeronautical  Society. 


W.  E.  B. 

Dubois 

The  inteUeaual  leader 
of  the  Negroes  of 
America. 


JENNIE 
BUELL 

Secretary  and  past 
lecturer  of  the  Mich- 
igan State  Grange. 


The  Trend  of  the  Race 

Makes  available  to  the  layman  the  latest  results  of  scientific  study 
in  regard  to  the  various  forces  which  are  at  present  modifying  the 
direction  of  human  evolution.  '   fA.QO 


Fundamental  Conceptions  of 
Psychoanalysis 

A  new  and  authoritative  statement  of  the  Freudian  doctrine,  done 
in  a  lively  and  coherent  fashion,  and  with  unusual  delicacy  in  the 
choice  of  illustrative  material.  32.00 

A  History  of  Aviation 

Takes  aviation  from  its  legendary  period  right  through  to  the  facts 
and  feats  of  to-day.  The  technical  side  of  the  subject  also  comes  in 
for  special  treatment.  Profusely  illustrated,  35.00 

Darkwater 

A  human  document  of  extraordinary  mtensity  and  insight,  dealing 
with  the  place  of  the  darker  races  in  the  modern  world.  32.25 

The  Grange  Master  and  the 
Grange  Lecturer 

Primarily  a  manual  offering  Grange  officials  practical  suggestions  for 
carrying  on  Grange  work,  the  book  is  full  of  suggestion  to  the  Grange 
membership  as  a  whole.  31 -50 


FREDERICK 
LITCHFIELD 

A  uthor  of  "  Pottery  and 
Porcelain"  etc. 


Antiques,  Genuine  and  Spurious 

With  one  hundred  illustrations  of  representative  specimens  of  Por- 
celain, Furniture,  Enamels  and  Bronzes.  "  Exceedingly  readable  as 
well  as  a  gold  mine  of  information." — Country  Life.  310.00 


ROBERT  C. 
WITT 

Trustee  of  the  National 
and  Tate  Galleries. 


How  to  Look  at  Pictures 

A  new  edition  of  a  standard  work,  with  a  new  chapter  on  "How  to 
-'        -'  "  32.50 


Hang  Pictures." 
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HARCOURT,    BRACE   AND   COMPANY,    1    West  47th   Street,    NEW  YORK 


:for 


Houns 
people 


ANNA 

COGSWELL 

TYLER 

In  charge  of  the  Story 
Telling  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library 
and  its  forty-four 
branches. 


PAUL 

LELAND 

HAWORTH 

Author  of  "America 
in  Ferment"  "On  the 
Headwaters  of  Peace 
River,"  etc.  t>r. 
Haworth  is  an  histo- 
rian and  enthusiastic 
explorer. 


Parker  Fillmore's  Notable  Collections 

Czechoslovak  Fairy  Tales 32.25 

The  Shoemaker* s  Apron 32.50 

The  Laughing  Prince .  32.50 

Vivid  renditions  of  Czechoelovak  and  Jugoslav  fairy 
and  folk  tales.    G>lored  illustrations. 


:for 


fiEODlE 


Twenty-four  Unusual  Stories 

Stories  chosen  from  those  which  have  been  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  many  children  who  have  listened  to  Miss  Tyler's  stor>'-telliag 
hours.  Most  of  them  are  not  easily  found  elsewhere,  and  they  have 
been  drawn  from  many  sources.  Not  only  a  book  which  children 
will  enjoy  reading,  it  will  also  help  teachers  and  librarians  in  reading 
aloud.     Decorations  by  The  Petershams,  J2.00 

Trailmakers  of  the  Northwest 

The  story  of  the  heroism  and  exploits  which  opened  up  our  countn', 
and  of  how  the  demand  for  fur  led  to  great  discoveries.  Accounts 
of  the  exploration  of  Radisson,  Mackenzie's  journeys  to  the  Arctic 
and  the  Pacific,  the  discovery  of  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  discovery  of  the  Northwest  Passage  are  here;  descriptions  of  the 
habits  of  beavers  and  buffalo  and  the  other  animals  the  explorers 
hunted,  and  the  Indians  with  whbm  they  live.  Illustrated,  J2.50 


KATHARINE 

HAVILAND 

TAYLOR 

Author  of  "Cecilia  of 
the  Pink  Roses,"  "Bar- 
bara of  Baltimore,"  etc. 

PHYLLIS 
DUGANNE 

Inez  Haynes  Irwin's 
brilliant  niece. 


AUSTIN 
BISHOP 

A  uthor  of  "Bob. 
Thorpe,  Sky  Fighter 
in  the  Lafayette  Fly- 
ing Corps." 


Real  Stuff 

"Real  Stuff"  belongs  to  the  "Little  Women"  group  of  stories.  The 
give  and  take  and  fun  of  family  life,  the  obstacles  overcome,  etc^ 
make  the  story.  Illustrated,  J1.7$ 


Ruthie 

An  almost  realistic  story  of  three  modern  girls  at  home,  at  school,  and 
on  their  summer  holidays.  The  heroine  is  an  American  girl  of 
thirteen  who  has  been  brought  up  in  China  and  who  has  to  learn  the 
ways  of  and  make  her  friends  among  the  girls  of  her  own  age  in  a 
modern  American  suburb.  Illustrated,  ?1.7^ 


Based  on  an  authentic  epis( 
with  the  adventures  of  two 
and  captured  a  locomotive  c 
with  it.     Rare  among  stories 
it  presents  the  point  of  view 


FLAVIA 
CANFIELD 

Author  of  "The 
Refugee  Family," 
"The  Kidnapped 
Campers,"  etc. 


Two  orphaned  children  are 
"mother,"  to  be  brought  up. 
and  adversities  make  up  th 
fascinating  organization  —  a 
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^  *i6  by  Int.  Fllin  Service 


A  Remarkable  Prediction 

When  Wilson  was  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  after  he  had 
begun  to  he  discussed  as  a  Presidential  possibility,  Tumulty  one 
day  broached  the  subject  to  his  chief.  Mr,  Tumulty  writes:  "As 
we  discussed  the  Presidential  situation,  he  turned  to  me  in  the 
most  solemn  way,  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  mouth  as  if  to 
whisper  something,  said,  '/  do  not  know,  Tumulty,  that  I  would 
care  to  be  President  during  the  next  four  years  .  .  .  for  the 
Woodraw  WUson  is  now  an  «^*^  President  will  have  a  war  on  his  hands.'  " 

historical  figure 

THERE  are  more  revelations  about  Woodrow  Wilson  in  this  book  than  in  any  other. 
Mr.  Tumulty's  factful  account  is  straight  from  the  shoulder  and  decidedly  impartial. 
It  contains  for  the  most  part  matters  of  record.  Therefore,  it  interests  both  friend  and 
foe  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  long  silence  which  has  been  maintained  in  the  face  of 
the  most  astounding  accusations  ever  directed  at  a  man  of  international  prominence  is 
now  broken  with  challenging  answers. 

Joseph  P.  Tumulty 

brings  out  the  human  side  of  Woodrow  Wilson  the  man,  besides  dis- 
cussing his  qualities  and  achievements  as  a  statesman.  His  account  is 
sparkling  and  compelling  and  deals  with  the  greatest  personalities  of  the 
most  important  decade  since  Lincoln. 

Woodrow  Wilson 
As  I  Know  Him 

$$•00  at  every  book  store 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  |^  Garden  City,  New  York 


— a  few  of  the  challenging  facts: 


LJE  TELLS  what  Wilson  said  to  him 
'■'  •*•  about  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania 
at  the  time  it  occurred. 

He  gives  the  President's  soliloquy 
when  they  were  alone  together  in  the 
Cabinet  room  after  the  President  had 
delivered  his  great  war  message  to  the 
Congress. 

He  explains  how  secret  preparations 
for  war  were  made  by  the  President's 
order  in  1916. 

He  tells  how  the  "amazing  indiscre- 


tions" of  the  Irish -American  delegates 
prevented  Wilson  from  aiding  Ireland 
at  the  Peace  Conference. 

He  \:ells  why  Wilson  made  his  ill- 
fated  tour  for  the  League  after  his 
return  from  Paris. 

He  tells  why  Col.  Harvey  became 
his  enemy  instead  of  his  Ambassador. 

He  tells  of  his  physical  collapse  and 
how  Lansing  during  his  illness  tried 
to  have  him  sup)erseded  by  Marshall 


^Hims^ 
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Can  You  Give  Better  Than  a  Book? 

THE  BOOK  OF 
JACK  LONDON 

By  CHARMIAN  LONDON 

ONE  of  the  most  extraordinary  sen- 
sations of  the  season  —  a  biog- 
raphy which  is  also  almost  an  auto- 
biography. Largely  it  is  in  the  words 
of  the  man  himself,  reported  by  the  one 
person  who  ever  heard  them — the  one 
person  to  whom  he  ever  gave  up  his  last  reserves  of  personality. 

In  two  royal  octavo  volume:    Illuatrated*    Price  SlOJfO 


WORKING  NORTH  FROM  PATAGONIA 

By  Harry  A.  Franck 

The  philosopher-vagabond  reports  the  larger 
half  of  vast  South  America.    IllustraUd,    $5.00 

VAGABONDING  DOWN  THE  ANDES 

By  Harry  A*  Franck 

Together  with  "Working  North  From  Pata- 
gonia," it  constitutes  a  complete   picture   of 
South  America,  political,  social,  and  economic. 
Ittusiraind.    $5,00 

ROAMING  THROUGH 
THE  WEST  INDIES 

By  Harry  A.  Franck 

A  fascinating  account  of  the  author's  wan- 
derings through  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Virgin 
Islands,  etc.  lUuairaUd.    $5,00 

THE  PACIFIC  TRIANGLE 

By  Sydney  Greenbie 

Deals  with  all  the  lands  and  peoples  of  the 
Pacific.     An  enchanting  book  of  travels. 

IUu»trat9d,    $4.00 

THE  LAND  OF  HAUNTED  CASTLES 

By  Robert  J.  Casey 

A  beautiful  book  inside  and  out:  reveals 
utterly  charming  little  Luxemburg,  a  kingdom 
of  yesterday  living  miraculously  on  into  to- 
day. Richiy  prinUd  and  illu9trat€d.    $6.00 


MYSTERIOUS  INDIA 

By  Robert  Chauvelot 

Seeing  India  through  the  keen,  sophisticated 
eyes  of  a  cultured  Frenchman  who  v^as  ad- 
mitted to  the  innermost  circles  of  exclusive 
Indian  society.  Wustrutmd.    $3S9 

MYSTIC  ISLES  OF  THE  SOUTH  SEAS 

By  Frederick  O'Brien 

Presenting  the  glamorous  isle  of  Tahiti  in 
the  magic  style  that  made  the  author's  "White 
Shadows"  famous.  lUustrutrnd.   $5M 

WHITE  SHADOWS  IN  THE 
SOUTH  SEAS 

By  Frederick  O'Brien 

The  most  sensationally  successful  travel 
book  of  the  past  ten  years.  Life  in  the 
Marquesas  Isles.  niuBtrutnd.   $SM 

ADVENTURES  IN  SWAZILAND 

By  Owen  Rowe  O'Neil 

Amazing  experiences  of  the  author  among 

the    stalwart    Swazis    of    Southeast    Africa. 

IUu»tTufd.    $4.9$ 

LOST  SHIPS  AND  LONELY  SEAS 

By  Ralph  D.  Paine 

A  book  for  all  lovers  of  the  sea.  True 
stories  of  heroism  and  adventure. 

frofu*mty  ttlwuiratmd.    $4M 


THE  CENTURION,  a  16-pi«e  iUustrated  monthly  i 

news  of  authors  and  their  work  will  be  tent  regularly  and  wifhoutchargie  to  asiyone  upon  reqoeat.  Addrai 
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Can   You  Give  Better  Than  a  Book? 


WHERE  THE  YOUNG 
CHILD  WAS 

By  MARIE  CONWAY  OEMLER 

Author  of  "Slippy  MeCme,"  «fc. 

HERE,  between  book  covers,  is  the  authentic 
Christmas  spirit.  The  stories  included  all 
have  to  do  with  our  most  cheerful,  generous  and 
kindly  holiday.  Those  who  have  read  **  Slippy 
McGee*'  and  the  author's  other  novels  would 
expect  her  to  write  the  most  charming  and  whimsi- 
cally delightful  Christmas  stories.  Thousands  of 
people  shouW  find  a  happy  solution  of  the  gift 
problem  in  "Where  the  Young  Child  Was." 
Mrs.  Oemler  has  the  extraordinary  gift  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  widest  range  of  ages  and  tastes.     The 

sort  of  reader  who  likes  Dickens  and  Barrie  and  De  Morgan  usually  likes  her 
work  also.  Illuttrated.    Price  $1.90 


MESSER  MARCO  POLO 

By  Donn  Byrne 

Surely  this  is  sheer  literary  magic  —  the 
love  story  of  younp;  Marco  Polo  and  the 
daughter  of  Kublai  Khan;  and  its  extra- 
ordinary welcome  by  the  critics  is  entirely 
deserved.  Illuatrated.    $US 

THE  ISLAND 

By  Bertha  Runkle 

A  love  story  of  to-day  in  New  York  by 

the  author  of  "The  Helmet  of  Navarre. 

An  achievement  in  a  new  manner  by  this 

author  as  delightful  as  it  is  distinguished. 

Frontiapiece.    $1,75 

THE  CRYSTAL  HEART 

By  Phyllis  Bottome 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "The 
Dark  Tower"  is  always  a  literary  event 
and  "The  Crystal  Heart"  is  in  many  ways 
the  finest  thing  she  has  ever  done. 

iUuMtrated.     $1.90 


THREADS 

By  Frank  Stayton 

An  English  novel  with  a  refreshingly  un- 
usual plot  and  with  a  charmine  setting  and 
atmosphere  is  here  presented  with  spirit 
and  appealing  good  humor. 

Frontiapiece*    $1.90 

GIBBETED  GODS 

By  Lillian  Barrett 

A  novel  of  smart  society  as  brilliant  and 
sophisticated  as  an  Edith  Wharton  story. 
The  New  York  TYibune  says:  "This  is  far  and 
away  the  best  thing  the  author  has  yet  done. 
It  is  realistic  romance  of  the  highest  order." 
Frontiapiece.    $1.90 

QUIN 

By  Alice  Hegan  Rice 

A  full-sized  novel  by  the  author  of  "  Mrs. 
Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage- Patch  ".  presenting 
with  great  whimsical  charm  the  love  story  of 
admirable  and  memorable  Quinby  Graham. 

20th  Thouaand.    Frontiapiece.     $2.00 


THE  CENTURION,  a  16-page  illustrated  monthly  magazine  containing  extracts  from  books  and 
news  of  authors  and  their  work  will  be  sent  regularly  and  without  charge  to  anyone  upon  request.    Address 

353  Fourth  Avenue     THE     CENTURY     CO.         New  York  City 
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GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  GIFTS 

Notable  Biographies 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


THE   SEER  OF 
SLABSIDES 

Dallas  Lore  Sharp 
An  illuminating  estimate 
of  John  Burroughs. 

Frontispiece.     75  cents 

THE  LIFE  OF 
METCHNIKOFF 

Olga  Metchnikof! 
The  authorized  biography 
of  the  great  bacteriologist. 
$5.00 

A  JOURNAL  OF 
THE  GREAT  WAR 

Charles  G.  Dawes 

**A   human   document  of 

rich  and  enduring  value.** 

—N.Y,Timea.    Illustrated. 

2  volumes,  $10.00 

DANIEL  H. 
BURNHAM 

Charles  Moore 
The    definitive    biography 
of  one  of  America's  great- 
est   architects    and    city 
planners.     Illustrated. 

2  volumes,  $20.00 

MY  MEMOIRS 

Prince  Ludwig 

Windischgraetz 

**The   most   honest   book 

that  has  come  out  of  the 

war. ' '  —  Chicago    Tribune. 

$5.00 

HORATIO 
STEBBINS 

Charles  Murdock 

The  authorized  biography 

of    a    famous    Unitarian 

minister  of  San  Francisco. 

$2.00 


ROOSEVELT 
IN  THE  BAD  LANDS 

Hermann  Hagedom 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  most  thrilling  nov^ds  of 
the  West,  a  more  tense  and  absorbing  story  than  this  authori- 
tative account  of  Roosevelt's  experiences  as  a  rancher  in  die 
most  turbulent  part  of  the  old  frontier.     Illustrated.    $5.01 

FROM  PRIVATE 
TO  FIELD  MARSHAL 

Sir  William  Robertson 

An  autobiography  of  permanent  importance  for  the  full  and 
frank  story  of  a  unique  military  career,  but  particularly 
because  it  is  the  most  intimate  view  yet  given  of  £nglaiid*» 
part  in  the  War.  Illustrated.    $5.M 

Letters  and  Journals  of 

THOMAS  WENTWORTH 
HIGGINSON 

Colonel  Higginson's  letters  and  journals  form  a  notable  com- 
pendium of  American  literary,  political  and  social  life  from 
1846  to  1906.  lUustrated.    I4.M 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  MARSHALL 

Albert  J.  Beveridge 

This  great  work,  one  of  the  most  successful  and  highl}' 
praised  biographies  of  American  literature,  is  invaluable  for 
the  home  library  and  ideal  as  a  Christmas  gift. 

Tenth  Printing.    4  vols.    Illustrated.    $20.M 

THE  BIG  FOUR 

And  Others  of  the  Peace  Conference 

Robert  Lansing 

Illuminating  sketches  of  Clemenceau,  Lloyd  George,  Witoon. 
Orlando,  Venizelos,  Emir  Feisul,  Gen.  Botha  and  PaderewdcL 

Illustrated.    S2il 
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GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  GIFTS 

Biography,  History  and  Travel 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


UNDER  THE 
MAPLES 

John  Burroughs 
it  posthumous  volume 
one  of  the  most  enjoy- 
le  of  all  the  great  natur- 
it's    books. 

Frontispiece.    $2.00 

BOSTON 
COMMON 

Scenes  front 
Four  Centuries 
i.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 
picturesque  history  of 
e  of  the  most  famous 
ots  in  America.    An 
isl    souvenir    or    gift. 
Illustrated.    $1.00 

THE  BASQUE 
COUNTRY 

Romilly  and 
Katharine  Fedden 
iot  only   beautiful   but 
1  of    the   ronuuice    of 
»tory ."  —  Philadelphia 

Astrated  in  color.    $6.00 

L  PICTURE  OF 
[ODERN  SPAIN 

J.  B.  Trend 

brilliant  study  illumin- 

ng  Spanish  art,  litera- 

re,  music  and   drama. 

$4.50 

VANESSA 
and  her. 
irrespondence  with 
Jonathan  Swift 

Edited  by 
A.  Martin  Freeman 
^  compelling  and  uni- 
rsal  interest.*' —  iV.  Y. 
mes.  $2.50 


WASHINGTON  CLOSE-UPS 

Edward  G.  Lowry 

Keen,  humorous  and  amazingly  penetrating  sketches  of  our 
public  men,  written  from  indmate  first-hand  knowledge, 
with  a  steady  play  of  humor  and  with  an  uncanny  gift  for 
unveiling  the  true  character  of  the  men.    Illustrated.    $3.00 

POLITICAL  PROFILES 

From  British  Public  Life 

H.  Sidebotham . 

Brilliant  and  intimate  sketches  by  the  Parliamentary  corres- 
pondent of  the  London  Times  of  Lloyd  George,  Lord  Grey, 
Lady  Astor,  and  many  others.  Illustrated.    $3.00 

THE  MARITIME  HISTORY 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

S.  E.  Morison 

From  the  '^Columbia'*  through  the  Clipper  Ship  era.  A  stir- 
ring account  of  a  picturesque,  romantic  phase  of  American 
history.  Profusely  illustrated  with  portraits  of  famous 
vessels  and  their  masters;  fishermen,  whalers,  China  traders 
and  old  prints  of  outlandish  seaports.  $5.00 

JAPAN  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Pay  son  J.  Treat 

To  follow  intelligently  the  Washington  conference  every  well- 
informed  citizen  needs  the  background  knowledge  of  the 
questions  at  issue  between  Japan  and  America  that  only  this 
new,  lucid  and  unbiased  book  can  give.  $2.00 

SEA  POWER  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

Hector  C.  Bywater 

'Thoroughly  excellent,  authoritative  and  impartial.**— Rear 
Admiral  Sims.  **The  most  valuable  exposition  of  world  con- 
ditions to-day  which  has  yet  appeared  in  print.**— Boston 
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GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  GIFTS 

Poetry  and  Essays 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLm  COMPANY 


LIFE'S  MINOR 
COLLISIONS 

Frances  and 

Gertrude  Warner 

Sketches  of  family  life  by 

the  author  of   ''Endlcott 

and    I"    and    her    sister. 

$1.50 

THE  ROMANCE 
OF  BUSINESS 

W.  Cameron  Forbes 
Just  the  book  to  give  the 
older  girl  or  boy  an  under- 
standing of   the  business 
world.    Illustrated.    $1.65 

SUNDAYS  IN  COL- 

LEGE  CHAPELS 

Since  the  War 

Francis  G.  Peabody 

A  new  collection  of  papers 

by  the  author  of  **Aiter- 

noons    In    a    College 

Chapel,'*  etc.  $1.75 

THE  YOUNG 

MAN  FROM 

JERUSALEM 

William  G.  Ballantlne 
An  Inspiring  presentation 
of   the    fundamentals    of 
Christian  living.  $1.00 

ROOSEVELT 

IN  THE   KANSAS 

CITY  STAR 

Ralph  Stout 
Editorials   written   by 
Roosevelt  in  1917-18.   $4.00 

IMPRESSIONS 
AND  COMMENTS 

Havelock  Ellis 
Second  Series  $2.75 


OLIVER  CROMWELL 

John  Drinkwater 

A  prose  play  written  with  the  same  Intuition,  high  simpUdty 
and  compelling  sense  of  reality  that  made  ''Abraham 
Lincoln*'  the  dramatic  success  of  two  continents.  flit 

FIR-FLOWER  TABLETS 

Poems  translated  from  the  Chinese 

By  Florence  Ayscough 

English  Versions  by  Amy  Lowell 

The  collaboration  of  a  sinologue  and  a  poet  has  made  pcwi- 
ble  a  translation  in  which  Ibe  beauty  as  well  as  the  enci 
sense  and  flavor  of  the  original  poems  are  preserved.     $3.11 

THE  LIFTED  CUP 

Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse 

A  distinguished  volume  of  poetry  by  the  author  of  ^The  I>oor 
Dreams**  and  the  comp  ler  of  **The  Little  Book  of  Moden 
Verse,  *  etc.  ll.H 

LEGENDS 

Amy  Lowell 

''I  read  ^Legends  last  night,  and  again  this  morning.  I  tike 
best  'Many  Swans/  which  I  have  read  twice  and  which  I  feel 
really  spesiks  inside  my  unexplained  soul.  I  should  not  like 
to  try  to  explain  it,  because  of  the  deep  fear  and  danger  diat 
is  in  it.  But  it  isn*t  a  m^th  of  the  sun,  it  is  somethfaig  ebe. 
All  the  better  that  we  can*t  say  off  hand  what.  That  meioi 
it  is  true.    It  rings  a  note  in  my  soul.** — D.  H.  Lawnnot. 

STAR.POINTS 

Songs  of  Joy,  Faith  and  Promise 
from  tlie  Present-Day  Poets 
Mrs.  Waldo  Richards 
**Mrs.  Richards  has  employed  taste  and  a  talent  of  selectioa 
She  has  chosen  nothing  which  is  not  worthy  of  indurion  ^ 
such  a  volume  as  this.**>-iVew  York  Sun. 

$1.75.    Leather,  SI5» 
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GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  GIFTS 

New  Novels 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


CARAMOUCHE 

Rafael  Sabadni 
Scaramouche*  has  dash 
1  action.  It  is  ezcel- 
idy  written  and  is  sim- 
aiive  with  incident.'*  — 
e  Outkxik, 

7th  Printing.    $2.00 

ANGLED  TRAILS 

^m.  MacLeod  Raine 
thrilling  mystery  story 
th  all  the  sweep  and 
,or  of  the  West,  by  the 
thor  of  ''Gunsight 
»."  $1.75 

PARTNERS 

OF  CHANCE 

H.  H.  Knibbs 
tale  of  Arizona,  rich  in 
venture,  by  the  author 
*The  Ridin*  Rid  from 
wder  River."  $1.75 

FIRST  DOWN, 

KENTUCKY! 

Ralph  D.  Paine 
football  romance  of 
ntre  College.  ''Bo  is 
diameter  tliat  would 
light  any  reader."— 
aton  Post,  $1.75 

rHREE  LOVING 
LADIES 

Hon.  Mrs.  I>owdall 
IfB  Dowdall  possesses  an 
imeQse  joy  in  obserring 
e  and  a  keen  sense  of 
imor.*'— Boston  Tran- 
-ipt,  $2.00 

THE  BLACK 

MOTH 

Georgette  Heyer 
swiftly  moring  adven- 
re   romance    of    eight- 
nth    century    England. 
$1.90 


FAR  TO  SEEK 


Maud  Diver 

*'One  of  the  really  fine  novels  of  the  year.  Mrs.  Diver  tells 
her  story  so  well  and  with  such  sjrmpathy  and  understanding 
that  her  book  stands  out  with  distinction.  It  is  all  done 
with  the  literary  charm  that  has  given  her  so  high  a  rank 
among  the  novelists  of  the  day.'*— Boston  Herald.        $2.00 

SUCCESS 

Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 

"A  good  and  exciting  book  told  with  all  of  Mr.  Adams's  per- 
suasive eloquence  and  sincerity.  It  is  his  best  work.  .  .  . 
If  you  never  read  a  newspaper,  don't  buy  the  book;  if  you  do 
read  a  paper,  get  ^Success.' "  —  iVew  York  Tribune.       $2.00 

THE  WILLING  HORSE 

Ian  Hay 

**Ian  Hay  tells  the  tale  with  the  same  bonny,  sonsy,  fresh 
and  wholesome  spontaneity,  enlivened  by  a  blessed  gift  of 
humor,  that  he  gave  to  the  writing  of  such  famous  books  as 
*The  First  Hundred  Thousand'  and  brought  to  his  platform 
appearances  all  over  America  in  war-time."  —P/u/ade/p/iia 
Ledger.  $2.00 

ROMANCE  TO  THE  RESCUE 

Denis  Mackail 

**I  liave  not  enjoyed  a  book  for  years  as  much  as  *  Romance 
to  the  Rescue.^  The  most  delightful  set  of  characters  I 
liave  ever  come  across.  A  gripping  story  full  of  humor."— 
P.  G.  Wodehouee.  $1.90 

SISTER  SUE 

Eleanor  H.  Porter 

**One  of  the  best  stories  from  the  pen  of  the  talented  author 
of  ToUs^anna," Just  David,' etc.  •  •  .  Mrs.  Porter  has  paint- 
ed a  character  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  ...  A  novel 
of  rare  beauty."  —  Boston  Globe.  Illustrated.    $2.00 
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A  STUDY  OF 
POETRY 

Bliss  Perry 
*  'No  one  can  read  this  book 
without  having  a  higher 
appreciation  of  verse.** 
—New  York  RBview.  $3.25 
Student's  edition,  $2.50 

DRAMATIC 
TECHNIQUE 

George  P.  Baker 
*The  best  book  yet  pub- 
lished   on    the    subject." 
—  Heywood  Broun  in  the 
N.  Y.  Tribune.  $4.75 

Student's  edition,  $3.75 

DANTE'S 
DIVINE  COMEDY 

Tinmriated  by 

Charles  Eliot  Norton 
The    classic    translation 
complete,    for    the    first 
time,  in  a  single-volume 
form.  $3.00 

THE  ODYSSEY 

Tinmriated  bgr 

George  H.  Palmer 
The  vigor  and  beauty  of 
this  great  epic  are  splen- 
didly   preserved    in    tliis 
prose  translation.        $1.50 

THE  HISTORY 
OF  EDUCATION 

EUwood  P.  Gubberley 
An  interesting  study  of 
the  educational  forces 
directing  the  growth  of 
our  Western  civilization. 
$3.75 

PLOETZ'S 
EPITOME 

Every  household  needs 
this  Manual  of  Universal 
History  in  which  all  essen- 
tial facts  are  given  in  a 
way  most  convenient  for 
reference.  $3.75 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  GIFTS 

Books  of  Permanent  Interest 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


CHIEF  DRAMATISTS  SERIES 

PROFESSOR  THOMAS  H.  DICKINSON'S  Chief  Coo- 
temporary  Dramatists,  First  and  Second  Series,  cootiln 
thirty-ei^t  complete  plasms  from  tlie  leading  dramatistB  d 
the  present  day.  Ist  series,  $4.00.    2nd  series,  $4^ 

PROFESSOR  W.  A.  NEILSONS'  The  Chief  Elizabedun 
Dramatists  presents  typical  examples  of  the  woric  of  the  most 
important  of  Sliakespeare's  contemporaries,  affording  a  Tifw 
of  tlie  development  of  the  EngUsli  drama  through  its  moit 
brilliant  period.  tL£ 

PROFESSOR  BRANDER  MATTHE^TS  The  Chkf 
European  Dramatists  contains  twenty-one  complete  plan 
from  leading  European  dramatists  from  Aesch^dus  to  Ibsen. 

$4.11 

RECENT  HISTORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Frederic  L.  Paxson 

A  dear,  readable  account  and  ludd  interpretation  of  our 
recent  history  sliowinft  every  element  of  the  complex  politicsl 
and  industrial  situation  in  its  proper  perspectiye. 

Illustrated.    $5.00.    Student's  edition,  $3.7S 

MODERN  AND  CONTEMPORARY 
EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

J.  Salwyn  Schapiro 

**No  more  ludd,  readable  and  interesting  history  of  ttm 
modem  period  has  appeared.'*  —  The  Con^regatjoiudist. 

$5.00.    Student's  editkm,  $3.4 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

From  Colonies  to  a  World  Power 

Max  Farrand 

'^A  deli^tful  book  to  read,  and  a  most  Illuminating  aM 
instructive  book  to  study.**— The  Outlook.    With  maps,  SIM 
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GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  GIFTS 

America's  Leading  Nature  Writers 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


JOHN  BURROUGHS 

'*We  find  in  the  writings  of  John  Burrou^s  something  which 
is  of  supreme  value  in  literature;  the  simple,  frank  utterance 
of  a  strong,  unaffected  human  soul  in  close  and  normal  rela- 
tions with  Nature  and  life/'—  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  Mr. 
Burroughs's  complete  works  including  his  posthumous  book, 
**Under  the  Maples,"  are  published  in  twenty-two  volumes 
at  a  price  of  $2.00  each.  With  these  should  be  in  every 
library  the  biography  by  Dr.  Clara  Barms,  **Our  Friend, 
John  Burroughs"  ($3.50),  and  Dallas  Lore  Sharp's  ''The  Seer 
of  Slabsides"  (75c). 

HENRY  D.  THOREAU 

'Thoreau  had  caught  his  English  at  its  living  source  among 
the  poets  and  prose  writers  of  its  best  dajrs.  There  are  sen- 
tences of  his  as  perfect  as  anything  in  the  language,  and 
thoughts  as  clearly  crystaUzed;  as  we  read  him  it  seems  as 
if  all  out-of-doors  had  kept  a  diary  and  become  its  own 
Montaigne."  —James  Russell  Lowell.  Thoreau's  works  are 
published  in  eleven  volumes  at  $2.00  each  in  the  Riverside 
Edition,  or  $2.50  in  the  Riverside  Pocket  Edition,  Flexible 
Leather  Binding.  Important  studies  of  Thoreau's  life  and 
writings  have  been  written  by  Frank  E.  Sanborn  ($5.00)  and 
Mark  Van  Doran  ($1.75),  while  a  book  of  particular  interesjt 
to  admirers  of  this  great  Nature  writer  is  Herbert  W.  Gleason's 
"Through  the  Year  With  Thoreau"  ($3.00),  a  volume  of 
remarkable  photographs  of  Thoreau's  country  with  descrip- 
tive text. 


DALLAS  LORE 
SHARP 

'If  any  person  has  a  spark 
f  the  love  of  Nature  in 
lis  soul,  the  reading  of 
hese  books  will  fan  it  into 

flame.  They  are  a  breeze 
rom  the  woods  and  the 
lills.**— John  Burroughs, 
fr.  Sharp*s  published 
Stings  include  five  vol- 
imes  of  outdoor  sketches 
nd  travels  (each  one  75c), 
biographical  sketch  of 
ohn  Burroughs,  ''The 
^er  of  Slabsides'*  (75c)  and 
n  enticing  volume  of 
faturestudiesfor  children. 

The  Whole  Year  Round  " 
».50). 

ENOS  A.  MILLS 

Men  of  the  type  of  Henry 
K  Thoreau,  John  Bur- 
oughs,  and  John  Muir  are 
becoming  more  and  more 
are  —  men  who  love  Na- 
ure  and  the  great  out- 
oors  more  than  they  love 
he  comforts  of  civUiza- 
lon.  But  their  mantle 
as  fallen  upon  one  who 
hough  still  a  young  man 
as  already  proved  himself 
rorthy— Enos  A.  Mills  of 
ong*s  Peak,  Estes  Park, 
U>lorado.  *'—Counfiy  Life 
t  America.  The  eight 
olumes  by  Mr.  Mills  that 
re  publish  include  five  vol- 
mee  of  outdoor  sketches 
nd  studies  of  wild  animal 
f  e  (each  $2.25),  two  single 
ssays,  "The  Story  of 
cotch*'  and  **A  Thousand 
''ear  Pine*'  (each  $1 .25)  and 
Your  National  Parks" 
».O0). 

or  furthmr  informmtion  mnd  complete  liata  of  volumes,  write  to  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  4  Pmrk  Street,  Boston 


JOHN  MUIR 

**Muir  was  the  patriarcfi  of  American  lovers  of  mountains; 
one  who  had  not  only  a  passion  for  the  splendors  of  Nature, 
but  a  wonderful  power  of  interpreting  her  to  man.'*  —  James 
Bryce.  ''On  Nature's  scenic  stage,  he  did  with  the  wild  folk 
what  Shakespeare  did  with  man.  His  prose  poems  illumin- 
ate the  forest,  the  storm,  and  all  the  fields  of  life.  He  has 
set  Pan's  melody  to  words."— Enos  Mills.  There  are,  at 
present,  seven  published  volumes  of  Muir's  works,  each  of 
which  is  $3.25,  except  ''Our  National  Parks"  which  is  $3.00. 
His  last  book,  "Steep  Trails,"  is  an  absorbing  account  of 
mountain  experiences  in  the  Sierras  and  elsewhere. 
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Interesting   and   Entertaining   Books    that 
Will    Make    Gracious    Christmas    Presents 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  WISDOM 

By  STEPHEN  VINCENT  BEN£T 

A  brilliant  first  novel  that  combines  imagination  with  realism. 
Heywood  Broun  says:  "  The  Beginning  of  Wisdom  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  American  novelist  who  brings  a  conspicuous  beauty  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  oiir  generation.'* 

The  Bookman  says:  "How  well  Benet  understands  the  yoimger  generation! 
— and  he  tells  his  gay  story  in  an  amazingly  fresh  and  vivid  manner  1 " 
The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  says :  "  It  is  one  of  the  most  promising  books  we 

ViAvfk  firwT  a^^n.  tkt\t\  ffi^n^  nr^  narf-s  nf  it  whirh  ar^  aKanliit^lv  isn1#>nHiH.**     £l.OA 
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Interest±ag   and    Entertaining   Books   that 
Will    Make    Gracioxis    Christinas   Presents 


SINBAD  AND  HIS  FRIENDS 

By  SIMEON  STRUNSKY 

Atlantic  readers  will  rejoice  that  Mr.  Stninsky  has  given  us  another  book  in  the  vein  of  aodal 

satire,  in  which  he  is  oiir  humorist  of  most  point  and  excellence  of  style. 

The  American  scene  is  very  amusing  come  upon  by  way  of  the  far  city  of  Bagdad.  $1.75 


MOLTKE 

By 
Lt.Col.F.E.WHnTON 

Would  there  have  been  a 
World  War  if  Moltke  had 
never  lived? 

It  was  he  who  created  Ger- 
many's Imperial  Army.  It 
was  he  who,  with  a  few 
others,  made  the  World  War 
a  political  necessity. 

This  standard  English  biog- 
raphy of  Germany's  great- 
est soldier  throws  much  light 
on  the  political  background 
of  the  World  War.  Makers 
of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury Series.  $3.50 


PRODUCING  IN 
LITTLE  THEATRES 


By  CLARENCE  STRATTON 

The  mott  comprehensive  book  on 
the  Little  Theatre  that  has  yet  been 
published.  It  contains  a  valuable 
appendix  of  200  plajrs  and  70  varied 
illustrations.  $2.90 


VICTOR 
HUGO 

By  MARIE  DUCLAUX 

The  curious  story  of  Victor 
Hugo's  private  life  has  never 
before  been  so  fully  told  in 
English — that  tragic  story 
growing  out  of  Saint-Beuve's 
love  for  Mme.  Hugo. 

The  book  is  a  sympathetic 
study  not  only  of  Hugo's 
private  life,  but  of  his  polit- 
ical and  poetic  life  as  well. 

"Mme.  Dudauz,"  as  The 
London  Times  says,  "writes 
with  charm  and  distinction." 
Makers  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Series.        $3.00 


9o(ttp  mh  iHuKfc 

HYMEN     By  "  H.  D." 

The  first  collection  of  H.  D.'s  poetry  to  be 
published  in  America.  "H.  D.  is  the  most 
nearly  perfect  of  the  Imagists,"  says  Louis 
Untermeyer.  $1.75 

THE  VEIL  and  Other  Poems 
By  Walter  de  la  Mare 

All  who  love  true  poetry  will  welcome  tlus 
collection  of  some  fifty  poems  fresh  from  Mr. 
de  la  Mare's  pen.  $2.00 

MUSICAL  JOURNEY  TO  THE 

COUNTRY  OF  THE  PAST 

By  Remain  Rolland 

A  sequel  to  Musicians  of  Former  Days. 

M.   Rolland  here  explores  some  delightful 

comers  and  byways  of  musical  history.     $2.00 


SfWotofl^  nib  Ccftidttn 

THE  RATIONAL  GOOD 
By  L.  T.  Hobhouse 

Mr.  Hobhouse  in  this  new  work  treats  the 
ethical  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  soci- 
ology, endeavoring  to  deduce  the  principles 
of  a  rational  ethics.  $2.00 

THE  POETRY  OF  DANTE 
By  Benedetto  Croce 

A  masterly  essay  on  Dante  by  "the  foremost 
Italian  thinker  of  our  time";  a  work  that 
inspires  real  appreciation  of  the  great  poet. 

$2.00 
HUMAN  NATURE  AND  CONDUCT 
By  John  Dewey 

"An  understanding  of  habit  and  of  different 
kinds  of  habit  is  the  key  to  social  psychology" 
forms  the  thesis  of  Mr.  Dewey's  book.      $2.25 
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Four  Books  tkat  Will  Deligkt  CMldren 

Girls  of  Highland  Hall 

By  CARROL  W.  RANKIN 

Rankin's  stories  for  girls  are  recognized  as  some  of 
inest  now  being  written.  So  popular  were  the  girls  of 
ielion  Cottage  that  the  book  has  gone  through  over 
ty  printings,  and  the  author  has  been  constantly  be- 
1  with  requests  for  further  news  of  these  buoyant 
gsters.  In  this  latest  book  she  tells  of  their  many 
'  experiences  in  boarding-school.        Illustrated.     $1.75 


Many  Trails 

By  H,  MORTIMER  BATTEN 

and  girls  as  well  as  their  parents  will  delight  in  these 
IS  of  wild  animals  and  some  domestic  pets.  Mr.  Batten 
s  with  a  great  sympathy  for  the  outdoors,  for  he  knows 
rail  and  the  ways  of  woodfolk,  and  understands  the  ever- 
^g  drama  in  the  life  and  habits  of  the  denizens  of  forest 
tream.     Each  animal  character  is  a  real  personality. 

With  eleven  beautiful  illuatrationa.     $2.00 


hen  Lighthouses  Are  Dark 

By  ETHEL  CLAIRE  BRILL 

rring  tale  of  young  folk  thrown  on  their  own  resources 
ig  Northern  woods  and  waters.  Three  boys  and  a  giri» 
ister  of  two  of  them,  drift  in  a  fog  on  to  a  Lake  Superior 
I,  where  they  are  marooned  for  the  winter.  Their  ingenu- 
heir  adventures,  and  the  makeshifts  to  which  they  art 
1  make  absorbing  reading.  Illustrated.     $1.75 


ND  WHY  STORIES 

ER,  Pretident  Emeritua  Lml€utd  Stanford 

ard,  Daddy?"  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer.  But 
;inative,  whimsical  explanations  taken  from  the  South's 
\  of  why  the  owl  stays  up  nights,  how  the  cat  came  to 
one  about  the  birds  getting  their  colors  from  the  first 
i  children's  classic.  Illustrated.     $2.25 
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The  Only  Baby 
In  India! 

You  wouldn't  think,  in  an  Indian  city 
swarming  with  people  and  knee-deep  in 
babies,  that  one  extra  infant  would  count! 
Yet  Taj  and  her  husband,  Fagal  Alahi,  thought 
that  Heaven  shone  only  for  them  when  the 
American  doctor  at  the  hospital  told  them 
that  they  were  going  to  have  a  child,  after 
eighteen  long  years  of  waiting.  The  whole 
town  was  agog.  When  Taj's  baby  finally 
arrived  she  called  it  "The  Gift  of  God." 

In  this  Indian  city  where  after  nightfall  the 
roofs  are  littered  with  sleeping  babies  —  door- 
ways filled  with  them  —  whitewashed  rooms 
crowded  with  them  —  Fagal  would  keep  his 
vigil  all  night  beside  this  one  extra  youngster 
just  "watching  the  baby  breathe." 

Here  is  an  exquisite  story,  showing  that  no 
matter  how  many  babies  there  are  in  the 
world,  it  is  only  your  own  that  counts. 
Margaret  Wilson,  the  author,  lived  in  this 
very  hospital  in  India  where  "The  Gift  of 
God"  was  bom.    In  the  December 

ASIA 

The  American  MAGAZINE  on  the  Orient 

Mot*  than  90  Hluatrationa — 8  pagea  of  Spmcial  FhotographM 

All  the  slorious  countries  of  the  East  are  brought  to 
you  vividly  in  the  stories,  articles  and  pictures  pub- 
lished in  this  Magazine. 


ARMS  LIMITATION  CONFERENCE 

William  Hard  has  gone  to  the  root  of  possible 
trouble  among  Japan,  the  United  States  and  the 
European  Powers.  It  Is  the  disorgan  zation  of 
finance  in  China. 

And  he  has  found  a  real  solution.  An  Ameri- 
can-Chinese bank  has  blazed  the  trail.  Read 
William  Hard's  articles  in  ASIA. 


A  Christmas  Gift  That  Will  Distinguish  Your  Giving 

Wlwn rm  «« looking  for  •  Chratmu  gift— now  and  mmmuI— thot  wiD 
•Wo  roMwod  ploMwo,  ••ad  •  fubseriptjon  to  ASIA.  Spodal  olfor  ol  foivtoon 
iiMilM  for  Iho  oimMl  oobocriplion  prico  of  $150. 


Contents  of  December  ASIA 

THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  YUAN  SHIH-KAI 

By  Paul  5.  Reinach 

The  man  who  tried  to  be  Emperor  of  Chinal  Former 
Minister  Reinech  conUnues  Mb  reminiecenoes  of  Chinese 
life  and  diplomacy  ai  seen  from  the  American  Legation,  in 
this  article  which  gives  a  picture  of  the  most  remarkable 
Chinese  of  the  last  decade. 

THE  MELTING-POT  IN  JAVA      By  John  W.  Prin» 

Hollanders,  Malays,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Arabs  and  a 
sprinkling  of  Americans  and  Englishmen  are  reaping  thdr 
fortunes  m  Java  —  the  most  beautiful  island  in  the  world. 
The  Mal^rs  are  the  chauffeurs  of  Java  and  form  a  newly 
arisen  class  demanding  utmost  respect  from  their  fellows. 
In  his  pride,  a  chauffeur  often  keeps  a  flunky,  who  rides 
along  on  the  foider. 

TRANSUTING  CHINESE  POETRY 

By  Witter  Bynner 

Mr.  Bynner.  one  of  America's  foremost  poets,  who  has 
traveled  and  studied  in  China,  gives  us  the  very  spirit  of 
the  oU  Chinese  poets  whom  he  has  learned  to  love. 

A  BOY  IN  PERSIA  By  Youml  B.  Mirma 

A  story  of  Persian  village  life,  as  delicately  woven  as  a 
Persian  rug.  The  watchman,  making  his  rounds,  singing: 
"Everything  is  well,  be  not  anaid."  Qrandfather  Mirsa  — 
whose  years  were  b^ond  ocsnputing.  The  Kurds  who 
attacked  the  village.  The  blind  on^  who  could  sing  for 
three  consecutive  days  without  repeating  a  single  song.  The 
Persian  meadows,  full  of  marigold  I 

SOMEBODY— NOTHING,  Tran»lat€dhy 

Miehio  Itow  and  Louia  V.  Lmdoux 

Do  you  remember  "The  Lady  or  the  11^"?  If  you  are 
interested  in  bafflinc  endings,  you  will  be  mtrigued  by  this 
charming  Japaneee  farce. 

MY  UNCLE  TER-BARSEGH      By  Armen  Ohanian 

All  Paris  is  talking  of  Armen  Ofaanian,  the  beautiful 
Armenian  dancer  who  is  making  an  artistic  success  tlus 
winter  in  the  capitals  of  Europe.  This  Christmas  story  is 
a  memory  of  her  uncle,  the  patriarch  of  a  little  ^up  of 
Christians  in  Zergueran,  who  tells  his  simple  flock  his  naive 
version  of  the  story  of  Christ. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Five  Months  for  On^:  Dollar 


^A 


& 


"^'^^ 


OPEN  TO  NEW  READERS  ONLY 

ASU  is  on  sale  at  all  newwtands  at  35^    •^'w»^'v^^' 
per  copy.    If  you  do  not  know  this  y     ^^ yi  ^ 
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HERE,  THERE  AND  EVERYWHERE 

Lord  Frederic  Hamilton 

More  f  ascinatins:  random  recollections  by  that  irresistible  raconteur  and  polished 
gentleman  of  the  world,  author  of  "The  Vanished  Pomps  of  Yesterday"  and  "The 
Days  Before  Yesterday."  "A  charming  gentleman  to  know.  And  know  him  you  do 
after  the  first  chapter,"  writes  the  New  York  Times.  He  turns  from  a  many  colored 
view  of  society  in  the  gayest  capitals  of  the  world  to  a  big-game  hunt  in  India  and 
tells  it  all  with  an  exquisite  appreciation  of  the  ridiculous.  Octavo.  $4.00 


CHIMNEYSMOKE 


Christopher  Moriey 


Lyrics  for  Households  of  Two  or  More.  Fully  illustrated  in  Color  and  Black  and 
White  by  Thomas  Fogarty.  Here  are  all  the  prime  favorites  of  his  earlier  boob 
and  numerous  new  poems  that  strike  a  deeper  note  of  great  beauty.  The  book 
makes  an  ideal  gift  for  those  who  appreciate  the  meaning  of  'liome.''  $2iO 


MISCELLANIES 
Historical 


Literary  and 


THE    SECRET  OF  THE   SAHARA: 


The  Earl  of  Roseb^y         KUFARA 


Rosita  FcKbcs 


Two  volumes  of  high  flavor  to  be  read  with 
leisurely  gusto  bv  those  of  discernment  and 
appreciation;  aU  lovers  of  iirood  prose  and  the 
personalities  behind  the  great  names  of  the 
past.    Two  Volumes.    Octavo.  $10.00 

MEXICO  ON  THE  VERGE  E,  J-DlMon 

That  the  world  should  look  toward  Mexico  to 
see  the  next  step  in  the  political  development 
of  states  is  the  thesis  of  Dr.  Dillon,  expert  in 
international  affairs.  $3.00 

HERMAN  MELVILLE;  MARINER 
AND  MYSTIC     Raymond  M.  Weaver 

The  biography  of  the  most  romantic  figure  in 
American  literature,  the  author  of  "Moby 
Dick,"  "Typee,"  etc,  whose  worit  now  stands 
among  the  classics.  Illustrated.  Octavo.  $3^ 


Introduction  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston.  An  ex- 
traordinary account  of  a  remarkable  modern 
exploring  exploit,  the  penetration  to  the  heart 
of  the  Libyan  Desert  by  a  woman.  Photo- 
graphs. ^M 

THE  WANDERINGS  OF  A  SPIRIT- 
UALIST        Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle 

Sir  Arthur  has  just  returned  from  a  trip 
round  the  world  during  which  he  was  enabled 
to  sum  up  the  spiritualistic  experience  ol  all 
and  express  his  great  hope  for  Uie  fotere. 
Illustrated.  $151 

A  PARODY  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY 
Donald  Ogden  Stewart 

H.  G.  Wells  American  Plan.  The  gentle  art 
of  parody  is  supremely  developed  by  Mr. 
Stewart  in  these  flashing  take-^s  on  Ameri- 
can authors.  $til 


WHILE  I   REMEMBER:  A  Book  of         MY  OWN  AFFAIRS 
Reminiscences       Stephen  McKenna 


A  review  of  the  men,  women  and  strange  cus- 
toms of  that  bygone  age,  1890-1914,  written 
by  the  brilliant  young  author  of  "Sonia,"  etc 

A  LOITERER  IN  PARIS 

Helen  W.  Henderscm 

The  author  of  "A  Loiterer  in  New  England" 
and  "A  Loiterer  in  New  Yorit"  has  that  so 
rare  ability  to  put  into  words  the  spirit  of 
place.    Illustrated.  $5^00 


Princess  Louise  <rf  Bdgium 

"Her  book  will  be  one  of  the  literary  sensa- 
tions of  the  year." — Hayden  Church.  Tb* 
princess  has  a  fascinating  personality  and  as 
inexhaustible  fund  of  fkcts.  Ilhatntcd 
OcUvo.  $iM 

PEKING:  A  SOCIAL  SLTIVEY 

Sidney  D.  Gamble,  MA 

life  in  the  ancient  capital  of  China  in  aS  iti 
intricacy  described  from  the  social  point  d 
view;  its  Health,  Education,  Common^  Serv> 
ice,  etc  By  one  of  America's  foraiiQ«tpU>»- 
thropists.    mustrated.  |MI^ 
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Publications 


Ralph  Connor 

A  Novel  of  the  West  of  Today 

In  a  great  sympathetic  story  Ralph  Connor,  author  of  '*Black  Rock/*  "The  Sky 
PUot/'  etc.,  presents  his  vision  of  the  future  of  his  people,  that  stalwart  young 
nation  in  the  Northwest,  and  prescribes  a  remedy  for  the  aching  and  wounded 
heart  of  the  world.  A  novel  of  strength,  virile,  true  and  constructive,  but  above 
all  a  throbbingly  human  story.  $1.75 

THE  YOUNG  ENCHANTED  Hugh  Walpole 

It  is  with  a  sigh  of  utter  contentment  that  one  steps  into  this  story  of  enchant- 
ment, a  romance  of  Youth  in  that  strange  year  1920  in  that  strange  town  London. 
Never  before  has  the  author  of  "Fortitude,"  "The  Green  Mirror,"  etc.,  so  imprisoned 
Youth's  clear-eyed  gaze  and  joyous  acceptance  of  the  whole  of  life.  A  book  to  live 
in  and  remember.  $2.00 


COQUETTE 


Frank  Swinnerton         MORE  TISH  Mary  Robo^  Rinehart 


''The  same  force,  thrill  and  passion  which 
made  'Nocturne'  a  great  achievement/' — New 
Yoxk  'Hmes.    Now  in  its  Fifth  Printing.  $1.90 

ANGELICA  Elisabeth  Sanxay  Holding 

An  tmusual  romance  of  New  York  and  of 
Angelica,  daughter  of  a  janitress,  who  knew 
what  she  wanted  from  Me  and  demanded  it. 

$1.90 


The  Further  Adventmres  of  Tish,  Aggie  and 
Lizzie.  The  three  elderly  spinsters  who  have 
become  so  well  known  for  their  humorous 
vicissitudes.  $1.75 


ROSE  AND  ROSE 


E.  V.  Lucas 


An  entirely  delightful  mixture  of  worldly  wis- 
dom and  whimsical  na¥vet6,  by  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  famous  modem  writers.       $1.90 

I  HAVE  ONLY  MYSELF  TO  BLAME        LOVERS  AND  FRIENDS  E.  F.  Benson 

A  book  of  witty  dialogue  which  Jiides  beneath 
its  surface  charm  a  penetrating  study  of  the 
quality  of  the  modem  girl's  live,  by  the  au- 
thor of  "Dodo  Wonders—/'  "Queen  Lucia," 
etc.  $1,90 


Elizabeth  Bibesco 

Finely  cut  short  stories  transfixing  the  many 
strands  of  the  emotions.  By  the  daughter  of 
Margot  Asquith.  $2.00 

THE  THIRTEEN  TRAVELLERS 

Hugh  Walpole 

"His  sympathy  with  human  nature  is  based 
on  understanding;  he  touches  your  emotions 
at  the  same  time  that  he  interests  your  mind. 
He  has  warmth,  quality,  life." — New  York 
Times.  $2.00 

THREE  SOLDIERS  John  Dos  Passos 

"The  frankest,  most  outspoken  book  that  has 
been  written  since  Christopher  Columbus  left 
home." — Harry  Hansen,  Chicago  Daily  News, 

$2.00 

THE  PILGRIM  OF  A  SMILE 

Norman  Davey 

"It  is  so  good  humoredly  ironic  it  reminds  us 
of  the  best  of  the  French.  It  would  have  been 
a  oredit  to  Boccaccio  in  his  prime."-— Chicago 
News.  $2.00 


THE  HERITAGE  Viola  BrothersShore 

Short  stories  with  a  new  and  attractive  tang, 
America  served  up  for  Americans  in  a  new 
way.  $1,75 

WEST  BROADWAY 

REa  Wilcox  Putman 

Miss  La  Tour,  the  famous  movie  actress,  dis- 
covers these  United  States  and  a  good  many 
things  about  them.  By  the  author  of  "It  Pays 
to.SmUe,"  $1,75 

THE  WHITE  RIBAND:  Or  a  Younfe 

Female*8  Folly        F.  Tennyson  Jesse 

An  exquisitely  simple  pastoral,  a  ballet  in 
words,  of  a  little  cottage  girl,  by  the  author 
of  "The  Happy  Bride,"  "The  Milky  Way," 
etc.  $1^0 
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%    Edwin  Austin  Abbey,  R.A. 


S 


The  Record  of  His  Life  and  Work 
By  E.  V.  Lucas 

A  bMiutif ul  and  adaqtiat*  m«morUl  to  one  of  the 
Vreateet  American  artists.  Apart  from  its  bio- 
fraphlcal  valua,  this  book  has  vraat  artistic 
importance.        With  n%or9  than  190  tiluMtrationa. 


TO    LET 

By  John  Galsworthy 

*'  Its  level  outlook  on  life,  iU  poignant 
tracedy  of  youth  and  loire,  its  kittsr- 
oi  thwarted  ace,  iU  ^ 


About  925.00 

f     My  Life  Here  and  There 

S      ^y  Princess  Cantacuz^ne,  ncc 
®       Julia  Dent  Grant 

S  The   personal    reminiscences   of    General    U.    S. 

A  Grant    of    his    only    ffranddauvhter;  diplomatic 

^  life  in  Vienna.  Washington  and  New  York  society 

«  during  a  brilliant  period;  marriage  to  Prince 
Cantacusftne  and  life  in  Russia  — these  are  among 

A  the  most  important  of  contemporary  memoirs. 

%  illuMtrated.     $3.00 

§     Memories  &  Notes  of 
§     Persons  &  Places 

S      By  Sir  Sidney  Colvin 

A  This  is  a  book  of  reminiscences  l>y  Stevenson's 

^  doss  friend  and  editor  that  deals  nt»ost  intimately 

fS  with  R.  L.  S.  and  other  peraonalities,  among  them 

5  George  Meredith,  Henry  James,  Swinburne,  and 

g  Edward  Fitagerald.  $3.50 

I     The  Sense  of  Humor 

^      By  Max  Eastman 

%  An  original  and  complete  theory  of  the  causes  of 

Slaughter  and  the  nature  and  function  of  humor, 
based  on  an  analysU  ranging  from  AristophanM 
A         to  Charlie  Chaplin.  $2.00 

1    Variations 

2      By  James  Huneker 

S         A  posthumous  gift  to  American  literature  from 

tons  who  died  at  the  very  height  of  his  career  as  a 
criUcof  thearts.    These  essays  cover  a  %rlde  rangy. 
S  $2.50 

i     Westward  Hoboes 

By  Winifred  Hawkridge  Dixon 

The  true  story  of  the  wandering  of  two  Boston 
girls  in  an  automobile  through  more  than  ten 
thousand  miles  of  thrills,  mishaps,  humor  and 
adventure.  A  whimsical  Quality  and  the  vivid  color- 
ing of  iU  impressions  place  it  in  the  front  rank 

of  American 
books  of  tra  veL 
You*  11  have 
to  read  it  even- 
tually—  some 
nature-loving 
or  fun-loving 
or  motoring 
friend  will  in- 
sist. With  64 
of  the  fineMt 
Western  pho- 
tographa  ever 
taken. 

$4.00 


ness  off  tnwarted  age,  its  naanea  ot 
beauty,  and,  above  all,  its  great  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  huntanity  msrk 
tne  genitis  of  its  author  and  make  it  the  outstand- 
ing novel  of  the  year."  —  London  Tintae*         $24$ 

Six  Short  Plays 

By  John  Galsworthy 

included  in  this  volume  aret 

The  First  and  the  Lost— The  UttleMan'-mit' 

Marked— Defeat—  The  Sun— Punch  and  Go. 

$LS 

Chance  Encounters 

By  Maxwell  Struthers  Burt 

WInnar  of  the  O.  Henry  Prize  for  the  haai  ahart 
story  of  1920 

This  collection  of  short  stories  Indudee  tho  prla»- 
winning     story,     "Each     in     HU     Generatko, 
together  with  others  hardly  less  notabU.         $1.7S 

Vignettes  of  Manhattan 

Outlines  in  Local  Color 
By  Brander  Matthews 

The  two  volumes  of  short  stories  published  by 
Mr.  Matthews  in  the  early  nineties  under  tb» 
above  title  and  subtitle  respectively  are  here  com- 
bined in  one.    These  stories  present  a  vivid  pktne 

of  the  metropolis  of  an  older  generation. 

With  the originaiiUuetrationa.   $U0 


cf 


Gods 

By  Shaw  Desmond 

This  colorful  love  story  alfotda  a  _ 
view  of  modem  life,  which  reveals  the 
the  gods  Power,  Beauty,  Love,  etc 

The  Flutter  of  the  Gold  Leaf 

and  Other  Plays 

By  Olive  Tilford  Dargan  and 

Frederick  Peterson- 

A  notable  poet  and  a  leading  pevchlatrist  hsf* 
are  associated  in  the  authorship  of  four  aacetitinn 
al  plays,  each  contributing  one  and  rollaboratin| 
in  two  others.  $m$ 

Where  the  Strange 
Trails  Go  Down 

By  E.  Alexander  Powell 

''Adventuring  after  adventure"  In  the  Uopkt. 
Mr.  Powell  found  a  new  world  of  myrteryttd 
color  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  ^Ufi^  «fw 
Ml  "        " 
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A  book  isoneoftkefewgiflsUud 
can  bt  selected  <d  home.  Spare 
yourself  the  tcear  of  Christmas 
shopping  by  giving  books,  the  gift 
thd  really  counts. 
Write  for  our  Christmas  circular. 


BRENTANO 
BOOKS 


To  facilitate  your  selection   of 

books  for  gifts  we  haoe  prepared 

an  iUustrdtd  folder  describing  the 

Volumes  best  suited  to  the  seasons 

needs. 

Write  for  our  Christmas  circular. 


THE  POISONER 

By  Gerald  Cumberland 

AuUtar  4  "Set  Dovcn  in  MoHej,"  "Tales  of  m 
Cruei  CourUry." 

Cursed  with  an  insidious  crav- 
ing for  drink,  yet  uplifted  by  his 
love  for  music  and  the  trust  of  a 
good  woman,  Martin  Stavart 
struggles  mightily  against  temp- 
tation —  and  wins!  $2.00 

NAPOLEON  THE  FIRST 

An  Intmiate  Biography 


THE 
WISDOM  of  THE  HINDUS 
WISDOM  of  THE  CHINESE 

By  Brian  Broton 

The  author  has  delved  into  the 
literature,  the  philo8OT)hy  and 
the  religion  of  the  East  and 
presents  the  teachings  of  the 
great  sages  and  the  essence  of 
their  famous  books.  Each,  $2.30 
Boxed  complete,  $5.00 


NAPOLEON  THE  THIRD 

The  Romance  of  an  Emperor 

By  Walter  Geer 

Vivid  and  delightful  biographies 

by  an  authority  on  the  Napoleonic 

Era.    Illustrated. 

Each  volume.    $5.00 

TEN  ONE-Aa  PLAYS 

By  Alice  CersUnberg  $2.00 

FOUR  OiNE-Aa  PLAYS 

By  Lewis  Beach   %\25 
The  perfect  gift  for  anvone  in- 
terested in  the  shorter  drama. 


GREAT  SEA 
STORIES 

Edited  by  J.  L.  French 

An  anthology  of  the  vast  and  varied 
literature  ofthe  sea.  including  classic 
and  popular  tales  from  such  men  as 
Marryat.  Charles  Reade,  Victor 
Hugo.  Cooper.  Herman  Melville, 
Pierre  Loti.  Jack  London  and  John 
Masefield.  Cloth.  $2.00 


ROYAL   ROMANCES 
AND  TRAGEDIES 

MvMtets  and  Misadfratvts  •£  Ujtkj 
By  Charles  Kingston  $4  JO 

BACK  TO  METHUSELAH 

By  Bernard  Shaw 
A  mighty  drama  of  creative  evo- 
lution. $2.25 

DUST 

By  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Haldeman-Julius 
One  of  the  strongest  chapters  in  the 
epic  of  the  West  that  our  younger 
writers  are  creating.  $1.75 


THE  WISHING  FAIRY'S  ANIMAL  FRIENDS 

By 
Corirme  Ingraham 

Delightful  fantasies  of 
the  animal  world,  sure 
to  fascinate  a  child  as 
well  as  the  grown-up  who 
is  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
chosen  Chief  Reader 
and  Turner  of  Pages. 
Eight  beautiful  full-color 
illustrations  and  many 
black-and-white  draw- 
ings by  Dugald  Stuart 
Walker.  Four  volumes 
at  $1.00  each  and  one 
large  volume  at  $2.50. 


A  MENDER  OF  IMAGES 

By  Norma  Larimer 
A  charming   romance 
of  sunny  Sicily  by  the 
author  of  "  There  Was 
a  King  in  Egypt.'* 

$2.00 

BAHAI 

The  Spirit  of  the  Age 

By  Horace  Holley 
The  teneU  of  Bahaism, 
"the  long-awaited 
world  religion"  are 
here  for  the  first  time 
oflFered  to  the  general 
reader.  $2.50 
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Books  for  Gifts 

FROM  Recent  Publications 
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Fifty  Years  a 
Journalist 

By  Melville  E.  Stone 

Mr.  Stone,  who  formerly  was  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press,  has  been  in  inti- 
mate contact  with  everv  great  national 
event  that  has  occurred  since  the  Gvil 
War.  He  was  a  correspondent  in  Wash- 
ington when  the  great  Civil  War  charac- 
ters were  still  on  the  stage.  In  Paris 
during  the  making  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, Mr.  Stone  was  in  constant  touch 
with  most  of  the  dominant  personalities. 

35.00 

The  Drama  of  the 
Forests 

By  Arthur  Heming 

For  a  score  or  more  of  years  Mr.  Hem- 
ing has  studied  and  lived  in  the  North- 
woods.  What  he  saw,  with  the  observant 
and  watchful  and  beauty-fixing  eye  of  the 
painter,  he  has  put  down  with  brush  and 
pen  in  ways  that  gives  us  the  forest  in  all 
its  grandeur.  lu  life  he  brings  to  us, 
vividlv  with  words,  and  in  paintings  now 
owned  by  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 

FourUen  color  illustrations^  35.00 

Comus 

By  John  Milton 

Mr.  Rackham  has  illustrated  manv 
classics,  including  "Aesop's  Fables," 
"Undine,"  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  etc  PTis  pictures  for  "  Comus" 
represent  him  at  his  best. 

lAtnited  and  authograpfud  edition^  315.00 
Regular  edition^  35.00 


Silhouettes  of  My 
Contemporaries 

By  Lyman  Ahhott 

Lyman  Abbott  believes  that  outstand- 
ing personalities — makers  of  history  — 
have  some  salient  characteristic  that  can 
be  brought  home  to  the  reader  just  as 
effectively  through  a  brief  sketch  as  a 
long  biography,  llie  most  striking  and 
lasting  impressions  of  his  eighty  years' 
association  with  great  men  are  here  given. 

33.00 

Old  Inns 

lUu^aUi  hy  Ctcil  AUlin 

**  Memories  of  the  road,  of  long,  low, 
homely-looking  inns  —  all  bustle  and  ex- 
citement as  the  coach  pulled  up  —  of 
cheery  coachmen  and  musical  guards,  of 
buxom  landladies,  and  the  welcome  of  the 
inn  itself."  The  book  is  replete  with 
Cecil  Aldin's  drawings  in  color  and  in 
black  and  white. 

Limited  and  autographed  edition^  315.00 
Regular  edition^  37.50 

The  Dauphin 

(Kinf  Lout  XVII) 
By  G.  Lenotre 

One  of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  history 
is  the  disappearance  of  the  little  dauphin 
son  of  the  ill-fated  Louis  XVI  and  Marie 
Antoinette.  George  Lenotre,  the  great- 
est living  authority  on  the  revolutionary 
period,  has  prepared  an  eloquent  treat- 
ment of  it.  33.00 
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LITTLE.  BROWN  &  COMPANY'S 
Leading  Fall  Publications 

IF  WINTER  COMES 


By  A.  S,  M,  HUTCHINSON 


**'If  Winter  Comes'  is  not  only  a  thrilling  tale,  it  is  an  important  work  of  art.  ...  I  do  not  kxxnr 
when  I  have  had  more  continuous  enjoyment  in  reading  a  new  book.  ...  'If  Winter  Comes'  is  one 
of  the  best  books  of  our  times."  —  William  Lyon  Pfulps  in  Tht  New  York  Times. 

"*If  Winter  Comes'  is  more  than  a  mere  novel,  it  is  an  epic  poem  of  very  great  beauty.  It  will  Jast 
long  after  most  other  literary  products  of  this  age  have  gone  to  an  obscure  and  unlamented  grave."  — 
Robert  E.  Sherwood  in  Life,  New  York. 

[Mr.  Hutchinson  haa  taken  his  title  froRf  Shelley's  line  "  O  Wind,  if  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind?  "  written 
loa  years  aRO.) 

**'If  Winter  Comes*  is  a  novel  which  may  well  live  as  long  as  the  poem  has  lived.  It  is  an  artist's 
book  —  its  structure  as  close  and  exquisite  as  a  flower,  its  humor  pervasive,  its  character  studies  keen 
and  varied,  its  personal  note  spicy  and  fresh,  and,  best  of  all,  its  dealing  with  the  great  fundamentals 
of  life  and  death,  of  God  and  the  soul,  courageousr  poignant,  intuitive  and  nobly  Christian."  —  Heioise 
E.  Hersey  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 

Twelve  printings  in  twelve  weeks —  122nd  thousand.     $2.00 

THE  WASTED  GENERATION  By  OWEN  JOHNSON 

'"The  Wasted  Generation'  is  decidedly  Mr.  Johnson's  best  novel.  It  has  the  unusual  merit  that 
it  is  a  book  that  will  attract  men  without  losing  the  interest  of  women.  'The  Wasted  Generation' 
takes  a  very  high  rank  among  the  novels  of  the  year."  —  Maurice  Francis  Egan  in  The  New  York 
Tribune. 

"  Because  Owen  Johnson  has  written  'The  Wasted  Generation'  we  have  become  more  confident  than 
ever  that  American  novelists  are  striking  out  into  paths  that  will  lead  to  a  great  National  literature.  .  .  . 
We  bespeak  for  'The  Wasted  Generation'  a  wide  audience." — Harry  Hansen  in  The  Chicago  Daily  News, 

Second  large  printing.     $2.00 

MARTIN  CONISBY'S  VENGEANCE      .  By  JEFFERY  FARNOL 

A  romance  of  the  high  seas  in  the  pirate  days  of  the  Spanish  Main,  in  which  some  of  the  characters  m 
"Black  Bartlemy's  Treasure"  reappear.  If  the  latter  book  found  a  place  in  your  heart,  you  will  revd 
in  "  Martin  Conisby's  Vengeance.  $2.00 

THE  FOG  By  WILLIAM  DUDLEY  PELLEY 

This  story  of  Nathan  Forge  and  other  real  people,  good  and  bad.  in  a  small  town  in  New  England 
has  romance,  laughter,  pathos  and  tragedy.  The  New  York  Herald  says:  "The  story  swings  along 
with  all  the  smoothness  and  movement  of  actual  biography."  Second  printing.     S2.00 

TROUBLE-THE-HOUSE  By  KATE  JORDAN 

The  entertaining  exploits  of  Susy  Gilvarry,  a  girl  "  Penrod,"  who  keeps  her  family  on  the  qui  viwe. 
Susy  is  a  constant  surprise  and  delight.  Si. 90 

ROOSEVELT;  THE  HAPPY  WARRIOR  By  BRADLEY  OILMAN 

This  biography,  by  a  Harvard  classmate  of  Roosevelt,  is  full  of  illuminating,  fascinating  anecdotes 
and  memories  and  will  be  welcomed  by  the  hosts  of  admirers  of  our  nation's  great  leader.  Sj-SO 

REPRESENTATIVE  ONE-ACT  PLAYS  BY  BRITISH  AND 

IRISH  AUTHORS  Selected,  with  Biographical  Note;  by  BARRETT  H.  CLARK 

Twenty  one-act  plays  which  represent  the  work  of  leading  BriUsh  and  Irish  dramatists  of  recent 
years.  Among  these  authors  are  Arthur  Pinero,  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  Oscar  Wilde,  Alfred  Sutnx 
Arnold  Bennett,  Granville  Barker,  Yeats,  Lady  Gregory,  and  Lord  Dunsany.  $3.00 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PERSONALITY 

By  ABRAHAM  MYERSON,  M.D. 

Dr.  Myerson  analyzes  the  fundamentals  of  character.  —  what  comprise  it;  what  are  the  relationships 
between  mind  and  character,  and  brain  and  body;  how  character  is  influenced  and  how  it  expresses  itself 
in  work  and  play,  in  sex  and  religion.  I2.25 
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New  Crowell  Books 


Masterful  Personality 

By  Orison  Swett  Marden 

How  one  can  cultivate  a  dominant 
personality  of  the  right  type. 
NetnM 

The  Rubaiyat  Complete  Edition 

All  of  the  versions  of  Fitzgerald, 

with  variants  in  special  type.    Four 

illustrations  in  color. 

Cloth,  Net  $2^ 
Ifday  style.  Net  HM 
y  Leather,  Net  $5.00 


Opera  Synopses 

By  J.  Walker  McSpadden 

The  plots  of  over  140  operas.    With 
16  illustrations  and  index. 

Cloth,  Net  tSM 

Leather,  Net  $5.00 

The  Tree  of  Li^t 

By  James  A.  B.  Scherer 

The  early  British  tale  of  the  Christ- 
mas tree.    Illustrations  by  Craig. 
Net  $1.S5 


New   Crowell   Juveniles 


Work*A*Day  Heroes 

By  Chelsea  C.  Fraser 

Full  of  thrillers  that  are  true.    With 
8  iUustrations. 

NettlM 

Stories  of  American  Inventions 
By  Inez  N.  McFee 

A  book  that  will  cause  a  patriotic 
thrill.    With  8  illustrations. 
NH  $1.60 

Tiss,  A  Uttle  Alpine  Waif 

By  Johanna  Spyri 

A  story  of  child  life  in  the  Alps. 
Frontispiece  in  color. 
NetdOc 


Secrets  of  the  Earth 

By  CHEiiSEA  C.  Fraser 

A  popular  story  of  the  wonders  of 
geology.    With  8  iUustrations. 
Net  $1.60 

Famous  Dogs  in  Fiction 

Edited  by  J.  Walker  McSpadden 

A  imique  collection  of  famous  tales. 
With  7  illustrations. 
Net  $1.60 

Welsh  Fairy  Tales 

By  William  E.  Griffis 

A  brand  new  book  of  stories.     With 
4  illustrations  in  color. 
Net  $1.60 


Order  from  your  hootueller.    Pottage  extra  on  mail  orders 
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Sumptuous  Books  of  Travel 

By  GEORGE  WHARTON  EDWARDS 

Ahont  forty  full-page  illutirationt  by  the  author  in  color,  monotanef 
and  pen  and  ink.    Boxed,  price  each  $7.S0  net 

These  five  remarkable  books  by  Mr.  Edwards  are  not  only  important  as  his- 
torical records,  but  will  be  highly  prized  by  all  travelers,  art  lovers,  and  collec- 
tors. Each  volume  is  printed  on  paper  made  especially  for  it,  is  richly  bound, 
and  enclosed  in  a  handsome  box.  The  size  of  the  volumes  is  eight  by  eleven 
inches. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE 

Mr.  Edwards  shows  distinctly,  that  in  spite  of  nearly 
fifty  years  of  German  dominion,  Alsace-Lorraine  is  still 
French.  The  fruitful  land  in  sunshine  and  shadow,  its 
vineyards  and  harvests,  its  courts  and  chateaux,  and  the 
mossy  ruins  of  its  ancient  casdes  are  all  subjects  of 
delightful  drawings. 

BELGIUM  OLD  AND  NEW 

An  original  post-war  story  of  the  Martyr  Kingdom,  of 
its  people,  history,  art,  industry,  customs,  and  character- 
isdcs.  The  description  of  political  differences  is  clear  and 
free  from  restraint.  Many  of  Belgium's  oldest  buildings 
are  beautifully  pictured.  Mr.  Edwards  lived  in  Belgium 
a  number  of  years,  and  because  of  that  experience  is  able 
to  show  us  Belgian  life  from  the  Belgian  point  of  view. 

HOLLAND  OF  TODAY 

An  interesting  description  of  the  sturdy  little  kingdom  of  The  Netherlands  by  one  who 
knows  the  country  socially  and  politically.  One  of  its  interesting  features  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  **The  Johanniters,'*  a  secret  order  which  is  responsible  for  the  refuge  given  to 
William  Hohenzollem.  One  of  the  interesting  color  illustrations  in  the  book  is  that  of 
Amerongen  Castle. 

VANISHED  HALLS  AND  CATHEDRALS  OF  FRANCE 

A  vivid  description  of  Picardy  and  other  parts  of  Northern  France  before  the  German 
invasion.  The  great  thirteenth-century  tower  of  Senlis,  old  St.  Pierre  of  Noyon,  G^rb^ 
viller*s  historic  hall,  the  mighty  round  keep  of  Coucy-le-Ch^teau,  the  sculptured  splendor 
of  Rheims — all  these  have  b^n  consumed,  but  all  are  pictured  here. 

VANISHED  TOWERS  AND  CHIMES  OF  FLANDERS 

A  book  Vhich  will  serve  to  recall  those  ancient  sights  of  Flanders  which  are  now  mere 
heaps  of  stone.  Unhappy  Louvain,  Ypres  — ground  to  a  bitterly  contested  dust-heap  — 
Arras,  Commines,  and  many  another  old  Belgian  town  appear  in  the  pages.  The  color 
picture  of  The  Cloth  Hall  at  Ypres  is  remarkable  in  its  conception. 
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The  Delightful  Books  of  Robert  Shackleton 


OeBOOKo/" 
BOSTON 


tOBERT  SHACK  LtTON 


BOOKS  OF  THE  CITIES 

lUuMtrated  front  photographM  by  the  author  and 
with  pen-and-ink  Mketches 

Mr.  Shackleton,  in  his  Books  of  the  Cities,  shows  us  each  one;  its 
history,  characteristics,  industries,  literary  traditions,  landmarks, 
and  its  people.  Nothing  is  too  small  for  him  to  chronicle;  their 
habits  of  speech,  their  eating,  their  ancestor  worship.  In  each 
city  he  manages  to  discover  many  odd  comers  not  found  by  the 
usual  sight-seer.  His  is  a  charmingly  intimate  description,  with  a 
sympathetic,  clear-eyed,  often  humorous  interpretation  of  the  city 
in  each  case. 


THE  BOOIC  OF  CHICAGO 
THE  BOOK  OF  NEW  YORK 

Cloth,  each  $3,50  net. 


THE  BOOK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  BOOK  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Haif'Morocco,  mach  $iO,00  net 


BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL 

TOURING  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Rarely  have  England  and  Scotland  been  seen  as  M  r.  Shackleton  saw  them.  He  finds 
interesting  things  off  the  beaten  track  —  Lloyd  George's  birthplace;  Benjamin  Franklin's 
house  in  Twyford,  and  Shrewsbury's  pulpit  in  a  coal  yard,  are  only  the  beginning  of  them. 
The  book  is  invaluable  for  any  traveler  in  Great  Britain,  but  its  delights  are  for  anyone 
who  opens  it. 

UNVISITED  PLACES  OF  OLD  EUROPE 

The  old  Europe  is  passing.  No  one  knows  what  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  Great 
War.  Attention  has  been  focused  upon  many  a  corner  yesterday  almost  unknown.  Out 
of  the  way  comers  of  Old  Europe  —  Luxembourg,  Forest  of  Arden,  little  Neutral  Mores- 
net,  Brenta,  and  many  other  unique  places  are  described. 

Cloth,  each  $4.00  net.    Haif-Morocco,  each  $12,00  net 

BOOKS  OF  THE  ANTIQUE 

By  Robert  and  Elisabeth  Shackleton 

These  volumes  are  full  of  the  charm  to  be  found  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  antique.  There  is  always  the  zest  of  the  hunter,  as  with 
them  one  follows  the  trail  of  the  desired  Chippendale  chair  or 
period  piece,  or  runs  do^^n  some  rare  old  claw-foot  secretary 
or  sideboard,  or  gathers  from  shadowy  garrets  their  treasure  of 
copper  lustre. 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  COLONIAL 

This  book  tells  what  to  buy,  where  to  buy  it,  and  how  to  restore 
infirm  pieces  to  strength  and  a  state  of  usefulness.  Every  seeker 
after  the  Colonial  should  read  this  book  and  keep  it  as  an  mfallible 
guide.     Profusely  illustrated  from  photographs. 

THE  CHARM  OF  THE  ANTIQUE 

One)  need  not  visit  Europe  for  old  things  to  admire.  That  the  pursuit  of  the  antique  near 
home  may  be  made  fascinating,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  this  beautiful  volume  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shackjeton's.  The  volume  gives  many  practical  hints  to  the  collector  and  pictures  scores  of 
interesting  and  valuable  pieces.     Richly  illustrated  with  photographs. 

I  Cloth,  mach  $4,00  net,    Half-Morocco,  each  $12,00  net 
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Give  Art  Books  for  Christmas 


INTERIORS  and  FURNITURE 

OF  THE 

ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE 


Fireplaee  iy  Ro9tum» 


By 
Frieda  Schoiimuller 

This  exquisite  volume, 
so  entirely  suited  to 
gift  purposes  with  its 
588  beautiful  half-tone 
illustrations,  delight- 
fully portrays  the  in- 
teriors and  furniture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
A  book  sure  to  be  j)ermanently  prized  by  artist, 
interior  decorator,  collector,  and  all  who  are  seek- 
ing to  achieve  atmosphere  in  the  home  or  who 
merely  love  beauty  for  beauty's  sake.  A  unique 
book,  unsurpassed  in  its  class.     Quarto.     $10.00 

DOCUMENTS  OF  ART 

This  series  of  suj)erlatively  beautiful  volumes 
accurately  reproduces  the  priceless  treasures  of 
the  Louvre  Museum  of  Industrial  Art.  The 
volumes  now  on  hand  are : 

French  FamUme.  Louis  XIV  and  XV  S6J5 

French  FurrUture,  Louis  XVI  S6J5 
Chairs  hy  the  Jacohs  Brothers 

(Directory  arJ  Consulate  Periods)  $6JS 

Bettueais  Tapestries  $10 JO 

Alhamhra  of  Granada  {Outside  the  Series)  S6j00 

Any  one  of  these  vol- 
umes will  make  a 
gift  sure  to  be  retained 
for  yean  as  a  prized 
addition  to  even  the 
roost  complete  and 
¥fell-appointed  library. 


LoaUXVIWrmmD^k 


At  all  bookstores. 
If  orderinsr  by 
msil  from  the 
publishers  please 
add  5%  for  postage 


CLASSICS 
IN  ART 

New  editions  of  this  justly 
famous  series  with  many 
additional  illustrations. 

The  volumes  contain  from 
200  to  300  illustrations 
from  the  work  of  the  artist 
in  question.  Incompara- 
ble in  beauty  and  worth. 

Correggio $5.00 

Donatcllo. 6.00 

Fra  Angelico 6i)0 

Murillo 6.00 

Raffael 6.00 

Titian 6X» 

Holbein 6i)0 

Velasquez 6X10 

Durer 9.00 

Rembrandt 10.00 

Nfichelangelo SXX) 

Rubens lOXX) 

THE  ARCHITECTURE 

AND  INDUSTRUL 

ARTS  OF  SPAIN 

By  August  L,  Mayer 

A  complete  discussion 
accompanied  by  310  most 
unusual  illustrations. 
There  is  explanatory  text 
with  each  picture  besides 
the  scholarly  foreword 
and  introduction  by  the 
author.  $7.50 
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Lost  Valley 

By  Katharine  Fullerton  Gerould 

This  first  novel  by  the  writer  of  the  most 
powerful  short  stories  of  our  generation.  Vain 
Oblations,  The  Great  Tradition,  etc.  is  Mrs. 
Gerould's  high  water  mark  in  brilliant  writing. 

$2.00 

Ursula  Trent 

By  W.  L.  George 

If  you  heard  this  noted  feminist  lectine  or 
have  read  his  novels  you  know  how  well  equipped 
he  is  to  write  this  intimate  and  much  discussed 
story  of  the  modern  woman.  $2.00 

Cobweb 

By  George  Agnew  Chamberlain 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle:  **A  hauntingly  beautiful 
love  story." 

The  N.  Y.  Tribune:  "A  work  of  fine  purpose, 
richly  mingled  wit  and  wisdom,  general  excel- 
lence both  of  conception  and  craftsmanship." 

$2.00 

Rich  Relatives 

By  Compton  Mackenzie 

This  story  of  how  Jasmine  Grant,  eighteen  and 
an  orphan,  was  "given  a  home"  by  four  families 
of  rich  relatives  gives  fidl  play  to  the  subtle 
satire  and  rare  humor  of  tne  author  of  Poor 
Rdatione,  $2.00 

The  Empty  Sack 

By  Basil  King 

The  new  powerful  novel  by  the  author  of  The 
Inner  Shrine  is  the  story  of  how  a  man's  un- 
shakable faith  brings  a  woman  safely  through  a 
great  crisis  to  a  profound  love. 

Illustrated.    $2.00 

Broken  to  the  Plow 

By  Charles  Caldwell  Dobie 

How  an  under- dog  becomes  top-dog  through 
the  courage  born  of  the  demand  of  a  supreme 
moment  N.  Y.  Times:  "Establishes  beyond 
question  his  ability  to  write  a  gripping  nar- 
rative." $2.00 

Mrs-  Farrell 

By  William  Dean  HoweUs 

The  Howells  novel  just  published.  The 
Chicago  Tribune:  "In  no  sense  does  it  'date' 
—  any  more  than  does  Jane  Austen  *date.*  .  .  . 
The  old  master,  then  young,  never  did  anything 
more  delicate,  more  dazzling.*'  $2.00 


More  that  Must  Be  Told 

By  Philip  Gibbs 

Not  a  "war  book."  The  same  kind  of  reveal- 
ing account  of  present  day  conditions  in  Europe 
that  Sir  Philip  Gibbs  gave  of  the  War  in  his 
famous  Now  It  Can  Be  Told,  (2.50 

The  Mind  in  the  Making 

By  James  Harvey  Robinson 

In  this  book  the  well-known  hirtorian  offers 
y  u  a  "measuring  stick*.*  with  which  you  can  f^nd 
out  for  yourself  whether  your  ideas  are  ahead  of 
the  times  or  centuries  behind  them.  $2.00 

Faery  Lands  of 
the  South  Seas 

By  James  Nomian  Hall  and 
Charles  Bernard  Nordlioff 

For  two  years  the  authors  lived  the  native 
life,  meeting  nati\'es  and  exotic  white  men  in  all 
sorts  of  amazing  experiences.  Theirs  b  proba- 
bly the  most  penetrating  and  delightful  South 
Sea  book.  Illustiated.    $4.00 

Oh,  Shoot! 

By  Rex  Beach 

This  humorist's  account  of  his  hunting  trip 

with  Fred  Stone.     N.  Y.  Herald:  "An  absorbing, 

humorous  chronicle,  as  fidl  of  thrilling  incident 

as  the  most   virile  and  restless  could  wish.** 

63  illustrations.    $S.00 

In  One  Man's  Life 

By  Albert  Blgelow  Paine 

The  "great  American  biographer's**  account 
of  Theodore  X.  Vail  who,  from  the  infant  tele- 
phone, developed  the  stupendous  telephone 
system  as  it  operates  to-day.    Illmtrated.    ^3.00 

The  Car  that  Went  Abroad 

By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine 

The  Boston  Herald:  "  A  travel  book  of  quite  a 
different  sort.** 

The  N.  Y.  Tribune:  "Wondrous  scenes  through 
eyes  as  discerning  and  appreciative  as  any  can 
hope  to  be.**    Eight  illustrations  in  tint.    $3.00 

History  of  Art 

By  Elie  Faure 

Vol.  1  Ancient  Art  (Now  ready).    TranslaUd  from  the 
French. 

One  of  the  ten  book^  recommended  to  America  • 
by  the  Comity  France-Am^rique.     About  200 
illustrations,  selected  by  the  author.  $6.00 
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The  Religion  of  Plato 

By  Paul  Elmer  More  $2.50 

Greek  literature  contains  a  realization  of  an 
immaterial  life,  which  was  felt  by  the  Greek 
soul  and  wrought  into  the  texture  of  the 
Greek  language.  This  "Greek  Tradition"  lies 
behind  all  our  western  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion. Without  it,  Mr.  More  believes,  we 
^ould  have  remained  barbarians;  losing  it, 
we  are  in  peril  of  sinking  back  into  barbarism. 
The  need  of  the  modem  world  becomes 
daily  more  urgent  to  make  a  return  to  the 
purer  source  of  our  spiritual  life.  This  means 
a  return  to  early  Christianity  and  back 
of  Christianity,  the  ."Greek  Tradition"  in 
thought,  literature,  and  religion,  embodied 
in  purest  form  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato. 


The  First  Cnisade 

Translated  from  the 
accounts  of  eyewit- 
nesses by  kagaA  Charies 
Krey,  Professor  of  His- 
tory in  the  University 
of  Minnesota, 

Maps  and  Notes.  $3.00 

More  than  eight  hun- 
dred  years  have 
passed  ance  Chris- 
tian Europe  first 
roused  itself  to  arms 
to  wrest  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  grip 
of  the  Infidel.  The 
story  of  the  First 
Crusade  —  the  most 
successful  of  all  — 
as  related  by  those 
who  witnessed  it  and 
participated  in  it,  is 
now  made  available 
for  the  English  read- 
er for  the  first  time. 


The  Defective,  Definqoent 
and  Insane: 

Tit*  Relation  of  Focal  Infactlons  to  their  Cauea- 
tion.  TVeatment  and  P»  etention 

By  Dr.  Henry  A.  Cotton,  Medical  Director,  New 
Jersey  State  Hospital  at  Trenton,  Foreword 
by  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer.  lUustrated.    $3.00 

The  evaluation  of  focal  infections  is  the  out- 
standing contribution  •  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury to  medicine.  Dr.  Cotton  is  among  the 
foremost  of  those  who  are  applying  the 
'  knowledge  of  these  insidious  dangers  to  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  insanity.  In  this 
volume  he  has  stated  the  case  so  that  layman 
and  physician  alike  can  read  with  under- 
standmg  and  profit.  Records  of  actual  cases 
treated  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  book. 


Pots  and  Pans: 

Stucfies  in  StiD-Life 
Puntnig 

By  Mam  Edwin  Bye 

gj  Illustrations.  $6,00 
While  countless  vol- 
umes have  been 
published  dealing 
with  art,  none  is 
known  which  dis- 
cusses still-life  paint- 
ing either  historicaUy 
or  aesthetkally.  Dr. 
Bye*s  aim  has  been 
to  remedy  this  lack. 
In  this  volume  he 
writes  with  rare  sim- 
plicity and  charm  of 
the  artistic  possibili- 
ties of  pots  and  pans, 
fruit,  flowers,  game, 
and  the  use  made 
of  them  by  painters 
old  and  modem. 


The  Princeton  Monographs  in  Art  and  Archaeology 

Benedetto  and  Santi  Boglioni        The  Portraits  of  Dante 

By  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Art  and 
Archaeology  in  Princeton  University. 

Illustrated,  $3.50 
Professor  Mather,  by  the  scrupulous  use  of 
the  measurements  of  Dante's  skull  and  their 
graphic  application  to  the  problem  o£  the 
portraits  seems  to  have  put  beyood  dispute 
the  fact  that  the  Palatine  Miniature  is  die 
most  authentic  likeness. 


By  ABan  MarfOHid,  Professor  of  Art  and  Archae- 
ology in  Princeton  University.  Illustrated.  $8.00 
The  works  of  Benedetto  and  Santi  Buglioni 
in  glazed  terra-cotta  are  frequently  confused 
with  those  of  the  Delia  Rqbbias.  In  this 
volume  Professor  Marauand  presents,  by  the 
aid  of  documents  and  photographic  repro- 
ductions, a  full  picture  of  the  life  and  works 
of  these  tux)  sculptors. 
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The  Best  Christmas  Books  ^^^^ 


A  charming  new  edition,  iUiistrated  with  la  full-pafe 
plates  in  blade  and  white,  and  4  color  plates  by  G.  D. 


THE  PLAYS  OF  EDMOND  ROSTAND 

TranMiaimd  by  Hmndmr^on  DaingmrAmld  Norman 
With  might  fulf-pagm  aiu9tratioM  by  ioan  Gliddmn 

Ejoittisite  translations  of  Rostand's  famous  plays  by  one  who  has  preserved  the  shimmer  and  vivadty  of  the  French. 
Two  beautiful  volumes  which  will  delight  all  who  love  good  drama.  3vols.i    1x0^ 

FOUR  PLAYS  FOR  DANCERS     REYNARD  THE  FOX 

By  William  Butl«r  YmU  By  John  Ma««fi«ld 

Four  haunting  Celtic  dramas  designed  for  presentation 

with  masks  and  music     Illustrated  by  Edmond  Dulac. ^ ^ , 

music  by  Edmond  Dulac  and  Walter  Morse  RununeL       Armour.    Also    numerous    illustrations    by    Carton 

I3.00       Moorepark.  I5.00 

COLLECTED  POEMS  THE  OPEN  SEA     By  Ug^  \j^  Mm^xm. 

By  Edivin  Arlington  Robinson  Gripping   new   poems   in    Masters'    pungent,   rugged 

All  who  respond  to  the  depth,  the  fine  edge  and  polish  ^'^^  <>«»  ^*»«°»»  o^  current  and  historical  intertjt. 
of  Mr.  Robinson's  poetry  will  wekome  this  complete  ♦3«50 

collection  of  hU  poems.  fe.SO  q^j^  HAWAII  I  ISLANDS  AND 

KING  COLE  By  John  M«s«field  ISLANDERS       By  Charmian  K.  London 

lUustrated  fry  his  daughter,  Judith  Masefield  New  edition  with  new  material  by  Jach  London 

A  beautiful  drama  of  old  England  in  which  King  Cole  A  fascinating  picture  of  present-day  Hawaii,  a  book 

personifies  humanity's  undying  quest  for  the  ideaL  of  enchantment  both  for  the  tourist  and  the  shut-in. 

Illustrated.    Ix.50  lUustiatcd.    I3.00 

THE  FRIENDLY  ARCTIC 

By  VUhjalmur  Stefansson 

A  magnificent  book  by  one  who  can  say  the  last  word  on  Arctic  expk>ration.  who  by  liis  daring  experimenta  has 
famirarised  us  with  ttie  Arctic  circle  and  robbed  it  of  its  terrors.  A  thrilling  tale  of  tlie  **lost  expedition"  and  the 
way  in  wliicb  unheard-of  difficulties  were  surmounted.  Prof  usdy  illustrated.    I6.00 


Holiday  Fiction 


May  Sinclair's  NeW  Novel 

MR-  WADDINGTON  OF  WYCK 

"A  ddigfatful  bit  of  work.     It  is  a  smooth,  quick,  amicable  style  with  comedy  rippling  imder  it.    It  la  witty  and 
intelligent.    Such  a  comedy  deserves  a  wide  public" —  Francis  Hackett  In  tlie  New  Republic.  13.00 

BEGGARS*  GOLD         By  Em^t  P6ol.     THE  TOWER  OF  OBLIVION 

The  story  of  two  idealistic  young  people  who  dream  of       By  Oliver  Onions 

Cliina,  and  tlieir  discovery  of  the  warm  riches  of       A  man  who  grows  voung  instead  of  old.  a  man  with 
humanity  to  supersede  tlieir  dreams.  fa.oo       an  amazing   love-history,   whose   story  startles  and 

mystifies  to  the  last  astounding  chapter.  la.oo 


>  ONE  **  By  Sarah  McConn^O 

Youtliful  married  life  in  New  York  City,  a  modem 


.v„v«.u.  u««.^  «.  «  ..^^   .^.-  wv     -  ^^^^  EUDOCIA  By  Edmn  PhOlpotU 

sodaTsetting.  and  the  dash  and'  oounti'iiaSh  "STttro  A  romance  of  ByxanUum  centering  around  the  Empress 

SuLit  youSg^^  oasn  ana  CO  n«r-c«an  o.  j  gudoda.  with  aU  the  cotor.  warmth,  and  beauty  of 

wmauiv  ywuuK  ycuyic  «^  w  ^^^  andent  dviUzatiou.  la.oo 

"nS^^""??!*  ^^^^  ROADS  GOING  SOUTH 

THE  POWELLS  By  Isabella  Holt  By  RolMrt  L.  Duffus 

Tlie  zest  of  American  family  life,  its  spice,  its  exhi]ara>  "Tlie  stlye  is  indeed    excellent.    There  is  a  richness 

tion  are  exemplified  in  this  group  of  hot-headed  young  about  it  remindful  of  Edith  Wliarton.     High  piaise  for 

cousins.  la.oo  a  young  writerl"  —  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,      la.oo 

A  DAUGHTER  ofthe  MIDDLE  BORDER 

By  Hamlin  Garland 

This  new  book  is  a  continuation  of  tliat  intimate  social  history  of  Midland  America  which  Hamlin  Garland  started 
in  A  Son  of  the  Middlb  Border.  The  cosmopolitan  life  of  the  author,  his  home  in  West  Salem,  his  literary 
experiences  in  Chicago,  Washington  and  London,  liis  love-story,  all  malce  up  an  autobiographic  record  of  deep 
social  significance.  Illustrated,    la.oo 


A  Matchlesa  Gift 


THE  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY 

in  Onm  Volumm 

By  H.  G.  WeUs 

Here  in  one  splendid,  compact  volume  we  have  the  whole  gorgeous  and  terrible  history  of  our  Idnd  from  the  first 
quiver  of  life  in  the  primal  slime  to  the  complicated  maze  of  present-day  dvilization.  Truly  a  great,  influential, 
dvilizing  bookl    "Tlie  sort  of  history  every  man  should  have  as  a  possession  in  his  mind." 

I5.00  net.    Also  in  a  volumes,  lxo.50  per  set 

At  ail  bookstoreg  or  from 

/Goosle 
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Where  Will  These  Toys  Be  A  Month 
After  Christmas  ? 

BROKEN,  LOST,  DISCARDED,  FORGOTTEN! 

Why  not  give  something  that  will  last,  that  multiplies  the 
Christmas  joy  by  FOURTEEN  ? 


The  CHILD'S  MAGAZINE 
For  Children  from  Three  to  Ten 


JOHN  MARTIN'S  BOOK 

means  to  a  great  host  of  children  all  the  happiness,  guidance,  fun.  and  comradeship  of  their  real  friend, 
John  Martin,  for  his  heart  goes  into  the  book  he  makes  for  them.  DON'T  COUNT  THE  COST  OF 
HAPPINESS  THAT  MAKES  EARNEST.  LOYAL,  AND  LOVING  LITTLE  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

THE  FOLLOWING  BRIEF  PARAGRAPH  IS  A  SUMMARIZED 
STA  TEMENT  OF  HUNDREDS  OF  MOTHERS  AND  TEACHERS 
*  *  \T0  child's  happiness  and  development  is  properly  planned  for  that  lacks 
1 V  the  influence  of  JOHN  MARTIN'S  BOOK  in  daily  life.    It  is  an  essen- 
tial to  childhood  arid  is  an  unfailing  resource  to  wise  and  thoughtful  mothers.'* 
This  book  is  as  necessary  to  your  children  as  food,  for  it  is  soul  food.     It  is  as  important  as  clothes, 
for  it  is  a  mental  garment  of  joy.  clean  thinking,  and  high  ideals.     JOHN  MARTIN'S  BOOK  is  an 
institution  and  not  a  commercial  enterprise.     It  is  devoted  first  and  always  to  the  sincere  purpose  of 
making  happier,  finer,  and  nobler  LITTLE  AMERICANS.     John  Martin  has  had  and  will  have  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  right  thinking  AMERICAN  PARENTS. 

WHAT  IS  JOHN  MARTIN'S  BOOK? 


IT  IS  A  LIFETIME  INVESTMENT  in  hap- 

finess,  good  taste,  moral  sense,  and  ideal  thought. 
t  is  a  book  all  children  need,  but  'have  never 
before  been  given  until  John  Martin  developed 
his  book.  It  is  more  book  than  magazine.  It  is 
full  of  pictures  and  charming  surprises. 


It  is  a  friend  who  gives  the  children  songs, 
games,  things  to  do.  poetry,  fairy-tales,  history, 
nature  stories,  Bible  tales.  It  brims  over  with 
FUN  and  merry  nonsense.  It  holds  the  very 
heart  of  normal  and  happy  childhood. 

{The  regular  price  per  year  is  $4.00) 


AN    IDEAL  GIFT  THAT  LASTS  FOURTEEN  MONTHS  AND  LIVES  A  LIFETIME 

SPECIAL    OFFER   TO   THOSE    USING   THIS    COUPON 


•  JOHN  MARTIN'S         • 
BOOK  ROOM  FOR  YOUR 

CHILDREN 

is  a  charm in«;  spot  where  the 
BEST  BOOKS,  not  aU  books,  are 
beautifully  displayed,  courteously 
presented  and  intelligently  se- 
lected.   It  is  — 

A  NATIONAL  CENTER 
few  advice  to  earnest  parents  about 
truly  formative  literature  for  chil 
dren  of  all  ages. 

RECORD  YOUR  NAME 
to  receive   without   cost,   "John 
Martin's  Bine  Book  of  Best  Read- 
ing for  Children." 
33WMt49thSt.,   NEW  YORK 

•  '* At  the  fifth  littU  tree."        • 


FOURTEEN  MONTHS  for  $4.00 


JOHN  MARTIN 
33  West  49th  St..  New  York 


ThU  off«r  •«piT«s  D*c«mb«r  3l«t,  1921, 
and  U  for  rf'v  subscribers  only 


I  am  interested  in  your  SPECIAL  OFFER.  Attached  you  will 
find  I4.00  (Canada  I4.50)  for  Fourteen  Months'  Subscription  to 
John  Martin's  Book  (The  Child's  Magazine)  which  please  send  to 

Child's  Name 


Address 

[Street.  City.  Statf] 

Donor's  Name . .  . 


Address . 
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A  History  of  European  and 
American  Sculpture 

By  CHANDLER  RATHFON  POST  $15.00 
With  untuxial  catholicity  of  taste  and  tympathy, 
the  author  traces  the  history  of  sculptiire  from 
early  Christian  tiroes  through  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  Renaissance,  and  the  Baroque.  Rococo.  Neo- 
classic,  and  nodem  periods.  Handsomely  print- 
ed in  two  quarto  volumes,  with  205  full-page  illus- 
trations, it  will  be  found  an  ideal  Christmas  gilt 
for  every  lover  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Giotto  and  Some  of 
His  Followers 

By  08VALD  SIR^N  $15.00 

Considering  Giotto's  art  as  far  as  potsiUe  in  rela- 
tion to  that  which  preceded,  surrounded,  and  fol- 
lowed the  great  master  Dr.  Sirea  has  given  a 
broader  presentation  of  his  school  than  has  hither- 
to been  made.  The  work  is  in  two  quarto  vol- 
umes, the  first  containing  the  text  and  the  second 
devoted  to  a  series  of  230  plates  which  reproduce 
over  three  hundred  masterpieces. 

The  Ladies  of  Dante's  Lyrics 

By  CHARLES  HALL  GRANDGBNT  $1.50 
Readers  whose  ixiterest  in  Dante  has  been  renewed 
this  year,  will  appreciate  this  charming  volume  in 
which  the  author  limns  five  more  or  less  shadowy 
ladies  celebrated  by  Dante  in  his  minor  poems. 
The  essays,  which  are  interspersed  with  masterly 
translations  of  the  Isrrics,  have  all  the  wistful 
charm  ot  half-forgotten  days  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Three  Philosophical  Poets 

By  GBORGB  8ANTAYANA  $2.50 

"His  writings  are  embellished  by  a  highly  polished 
literary  style  and  a  graceful  felicity  in  expression 
and  illustration.  .  .  .  The  best  single  book  of  his 
ia  the  7/iree  PhiJoaophicmJ  Poet;  The  three 
essasrs.  on  Lucretius,  Dante  and  Goethe,  are 
recognised  as  among  the  best  critical  interpreta- 
tive essays  on  the  subjects  in  any  language." — 
Detroit  Nvw: 

Qiivalry  in  English  Literature 

By  WILLIAM  HSNRY  SCHOFIELD  $2.50 
Studies  of  the  English  gentleman  as  seen  in  the 
work  of  Chaucer.  Malory.  Spenser,  and  Shakes- 
pere;  Qeorg  Brandes  has  recently  said  of  it.  **It 
is  no  accident  that  a  personality  so  gracious  in  all 
its  manifestations  and  so  perfectly  chivalrous  as 
that  of  Schofield  should  have  chosen  to  study  the 
qnn 


English  Pageantry 

By  ROBERT  WITHINGTON 

Vol.  I,  $4.00;  VoL  H,  ^00 
Two  handsomely  illustrated  quarto  volumes  chron- 
icling the  history  of  the  pageant  from  its  begin- 
nings in  folk  custom  down  to  our  own  day,  with 
full  consideration  of  American  pageantry.  "He 
has  taken  up  a  subject  upon  which  no  one  had 
worked  consistently  and  thoroughly,  and  he  has 
treated  it  with  learning,  clarity,  and  an  engaging 
spice  of  humour."  —  London  rimes. 

A  Hundred  Voices  and 
Other  Poems 

By  K06TB8  PALAMAS  $2.50 

"This  book  is  a  thesaurus  of  pasuonate  beauty  and 
harmns  by  a  man  who  is  a  Pantheist,  one  who 
utters  the  'Everlasting  Yea'  of  Nietsscbe  to 
Nature.and  all  her  works.  In  the  original  Greek 
his  poems  ought  to  be  a  priceless  and  immortal 
treasure.  The  translation  of  Mr.  Phoutrides  is  m 
perfect  a  thing  as  can  be  done." — Beajamtn  de 
Casseres  in  New  York  Hmrald, 

The  Old  Farmer  and 
His  Almanack 

By  GEORGE  LYMAN  KITTREDGB  $3.00 
All  the  "unconsidered  trifles*'  of  our  Colonial  his- 
tory seem  to  be  gathered  in  this  faarinating  vol- 
ume based  upon  one  or  another  item  in  the  famous 
old  New  England  annual  to  wit.  Astrology,  The 
Toad  and  the  Spider,  Sugar  and  Salt,  Indian  Sum- 
mer and  the  Comet,  The  Great  Moon  Hoax,  Bar* 
berries  and  Wheat,  Indian  Talk,  and  a  doKD  ctfaer 
homely  topics. 

Old  and  New 

By  CHARLES  HALL  GRANDGBNT  $1.50 
"The  shortest  and  best  way  in  which  to  notice  this 
book  is  to  advise  everybody  to  read  it.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  made  up  of  eight  easasrs,  all  of  them  both 
admirable  and  charming.  Nor  Yet  the  New, 
Modern  Lmngum^e  Temching,  and  The  Dsrk 
Agea,  seem,  in  the  light  of  to-day's  crudeness,  to 
be  almost  necessary  to  salvation." — Sewmnee 
Review. 

Learning  and  Living 

By  EPHRAIM  EMERTON  $3.00 

Nine  essays  in  which  the  author  stores  the  mel- 
lowed wisdom  on  questions  of  life  and  education 
that  he  has  gained  during  his  fifty  years'  experi- 
ence in  American  universities:  a  book  that  will 
appeal  to  parents,  teachers,  and  ooUege  students 
both  for  its  eminently  sane  point  of  view  and  for 
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Queen  Alexandra 


A  Great  Biography  of  a  Great  Personage 

QUEEN  ALEXANDRA 

A  Study  of  Royalty 
By  W.  R.  H.  Trowbridge 

A  book  that  ranks  with  the  most  brilliant  biographies  of  the  year.  The 
fascinating,  personal  and  intimate  life  story  of  Queen  Alexandra  from 
childhood  to  the  present  day.  A  glowing,  colorful  picture  of  her  marriage 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales;  her  recreations  and  accomplishments;  her  gra- 
ciousness  and  deep  understanding  of  the  hearts  of  the  people;  details  of 
her  dealings  with  aifairs  of  state;  a  keen  analysis  of  the  Victorian  era. 
the  death  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  coronation  of  Edward  VII  and 
Alexandra.  A  volume  that  sheds  new  light  on  the  tremendous  events 
that  signalized  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria — and  after.  Illustrated,  I5.00 


THE  UFE  OF  CHRIST 

By  The  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  D.D. 

Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Westminster 
A  work  the  whole  Christian  world  has  long  eagerly  awaited.  A  new  Life  of  Christ  which  clearly  and 
temperately  presents  the  complete  modem  view  —  shows  the  results  of  modem  study.  A  picture  of 
the  Ufe  and  character  of  Jesus  that  is  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  significance.  A  volume  that  em- 
bodies the  result  of  years  of  study  of  original  sources  and  the  critical  writings  of  thinkers  and  scholars, 
reinforced  by  this  famous  preacher's  own  personal  force  and  keenness  of  understanding.  I3.00 


Ernest  Renan 

By  L&wia  Freeman  Mott 
The  first  complete  and  accurate  account  of  Kenan's 
career  to  review  all  of  bis  multifarious  activities,  show 
his  intimate  relation  with  his  epoch,  present  the  im- 
portant phases  of  his  thought,  and  indicate  iU  bearing 
on  our  own  problems.  Portrait  frontispiece,    I4.00 

Noah  an'  Jonah  an' 
Cap'h  John  Smith 

By  Don  Marquia 

The  year's  best  book  of  humorous  verse.  Joyous  fool- 
ing in  rhyme  by  a  great  American  genius.  Tust  the 
book  for  a  gift  for  young  or  old  because  Marquis  s  appeal 
is  universaJ.     Sketches  by  Tony  Sarg.  |i.7S 


Across  Mongolian  Plains 

By  Roy  Chapman  Andrews 

A  thrilling  and  fascinating  account  of  a  great  explorer's 
plunge  into  the  very  heart  of  Asia,  and  of  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  natives  in  a  land  where  the  Arabian 
Nights  are  just  beginning  to  rub  shoulders  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Illustrated  from  photographs  by  Yvette 
Borup  Andrews.  $5 .00 

Miss  Lulu  Bett— i4  Play 

By  Zona  Oah 

The  dramatic  version  of  the  famous  novel.  Awarded 
the  Pulitzer  priae  as  tlie  best  play  of  the  year.  With 
two  endings  —  the  one  the  critics  praised  and  the  one 
theatre-goers  preferred.  I1.75 


Brilliant  Fiction 
By  Famous  Writers 

The  Council  of  Seven 

By  J.  C.  Snaith 

A  realistic  after-thc-war  novel  of  in- 
ternational mystery  and  intrigue. 
The  story  of  John  Endor.  young 
political  leader,  and  Helen  Sholto. 
his  American  bride,  fighting  against 
the  corrupting  influence  of  a  vast 
newspaper  syndicate.  la.oo 

Mother 

By  Mmxitn  Gorky 

Introduaion  byCkarles  Edward  Russell 

In  this  novel  by  Russia's  greatest 
living  writer,  the  Russia  of  the  age- 
long struggle  against 
the  Tzar's 
autocracy 
stands  forth 
in  a  flood  of 
light.  I2.00 


March  On 

By  O0OTie  Mmdd^n  Mmrtin 
The  beautiful  and  tender  love  story 
of  Lucy  Wing  and  Stephen  Janvier, 
both  of  the  bluest  blood  of  Ken- 
tucky. A  novel  that  pictures  tlie 
southern  woman  of  to-day  marching 
on  to  claim  and  hold  her  new-found 
freedom.  I2.00 

In  BlesMd  Cyrus 

By  Lmurm  B.  Richmrda 
How  a  colorful  actress  causes  an 
amazingly  humorous  upheaval  in 
hearts  and  fortunes  when  she  comes 
to  a  quaint  old  New  England  village. 
Delightfully  human.  1 2. 00 

Pamela  Pounce 

By  Agnea  mnd  Egprton  CaaHe 
A  sprightly  romance  of  the  days  of 
George  III.  in  which  reappears 
Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs  as  the  pro- 
tector and  patron  of  her  little  mil- 
liner. Pamela  Pounce,  heroine  of 
this  most  engaging  of  all  Castle 
novels.  I2.00 


Wild  Justice 

By  Lloyd  Ombourrte 

Vivid,  fascinating  and  unusual  sto- 
ries of  the  South  Seas,  by  the  step- 
son of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Romance  and  adventure,  drama, 
tragedy  and  humor  in  these  tales  set 
in  the  exotic  atmosphere  of  the 
glamorous  islands.  I2.50 

Helen  of  the  Old  House 

By  Harold  BbII  Wright 
The  best  book  ever  written  by  the 
most  popular  novelist  in  the  world. 
"A  story  remarkable  for  iU  insight 
into  present-day  American  life;  filled 
with  beautiful  character  drawing 
and  stirring  incidents."  —  Boston 
Globe.  I2.00 

Galusha  the  Magnificent 

By  Jo80ph  C.  Lirtooln 

The  novel  that  has  set  a  new  record 
in  sales  of  Lincoln  books.  "Con- 
tains just  as  many  and  just  as 
hearty  laughs  as  any  novel  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  yet  produced."  — 
Boston  dobe.  I2.00 
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Some  Leaders  of  Thomas  Seltzer^ s  Fall  Books 


Read  the  works  of  this 
great  genius  of  our  age 

D.H.  LAWRENCE 


SEA  AND  SARDINIA 

The  outstanding  travel  and  gift 
book  of  the  season.  Beautiful  to  read 
and  beautiful  to  look  at.  With  re- 
productions in  full  color  of  striking 
paintings  made  especially  to  iUus- 
trate  thts  book  by  one  o/  the  most 
original  and  promising  young  artists,- 
Jan  Juta;  and  with  a  whimsical  map 
of  Sardinia  by  D.  H.  Lawrence, 

An  account  of  a  trip  Lawrence 
took  with  his  wife  in  Sardinia.  It 
is  chatty,  intimate,  full  of  keen  and 
unusual  observations,  written  in  a 
clear,  limpid,  conversational  style, 
yet  with  the  poetic  beauty  charac- 
teristic of  the  writings  of  D.  H. 
Lawrence.  A  book  that  should  be 
in  the  homes  of  all.  The  text  by 
Lawrence  and  the  beautiful  pic- 
tures by  Jan  Juta  make  a  rare 
combination.  I5.00 

TORTOISES 

The  life-history  of  the  tortoise 
told  in  verse.  An  interesting  story 
and  beautiful  poetry. 

With  cover  design  in  color,  I1.25 

THE  LOST  GIRL 

A     gripping     novel,     centering 


YOU 


By  Magdeleine  Marx 

Author  of  "Woman" 

Can  the  modem  woman  live  by  love  alone?  And  what  is  the  place 
of  romantic  love  in  a  modem  woman's  life?  This  is  the  probkm  oi 
You,  a  novel  which  has  proved  an  even  greater  sensation  in  France 
than  Woman,  and  which  the  French  critics  have  received  with  an 
even  more  enthusiastic  welcome.  $i-90 

THE  GLORIOUS  HOPE 

By  Jane  Burr 

Author  of  "The  PassionaU  Spectator** 

A  novel  of  the  life  of  artists,  sculptors,  actors  and  writers  in  our 
New  York  Bohemia. 

Floyd  Dell,  author  of  "Moon-Calf,"  says:  "The  Glorious  Hope  is 
not  only  quite  a  new  thing  in  the  world  of  stories,  but  —  like  all 
human  relations  deeply  realized  and  candidly  set  forth  —  it  startles 
us  by  casting  a  light  into  the  mysterious  darkness  of  our  own  troubled 
thoughts."  $2.00 

JUUA   TAKES   HER  CHANCE 

By  CONCORDIA  MSRRBL 

A  striking  novel  that  holds  you  breathless.  As  perfect  in  its  way 
as  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera  and  as  entertaining.  Breery,  up-to- 
date,  and  real.  too.   Sometimes  reality  is  pleasant.    It  is  in  this  novel. 

INVISIBLE  TIDES 

By  BBATRICB  KBAN  SBYMOUR 
Thm  Mtory  of  a  grmat  and  inmvitablm  pamHon 

The  best  English  novel  of  1920  and  best  seller.    So  the  entire 

English  press  said.    Now  the  American  press  is  equally  enthusiastic. 

Boston  Transcript:    "Invisible  Tides  is  a  distinct  literary  event." 

W.  L.  George:     "I  read  Mrs.  Seymour's  novel.  Invisible  Tides, 

with  the  greatest  interest;   she  is  a  brilliant  writer."  %2joo 

ROMAIN  ROLLAND: 

The  Man  and  His  Work 

By  STEFAN  ZWBIG 

The  great  biography  of  the  season.  The  first  book  in  English  on 
Holland.  With  portraits  and  iUustratiofis,  I4.00 
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The  Gift  Book  for  Every  Fiction  Reader 

In  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  many  foreign  countries,  the  power, 
hiunanity  and.  truth  of  the  book  have  been  generally  recognized,  and  the 
majority  of  critics  everywhere  have  said  that  it  places  Hall  Caine  as  a  world- 
novelist  in  the  same  rank  with  Dickens,  Hugo,  Zola,  and  Tolstoy. 

HALL  GAINERS 

The  Master  of  Man 

The  Chicago  Tribune  says:  **  The  Master  of  Man'  will  make  the  year  of  its  publication  memor- 
able. Hall  Caine,  the  greatest  in  his  metier,  after  his  illustrious  exemplars  (Dickens,  Hugo,  and 
Tolstoy),  has  written  a  book  that  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  other  novels  of  the 
year.  His  Stowell  will  stand  little  below  Jean  Valjean  when  the  second  reading  of  his  contempo- 
raries shall  have  merged  into  the  first  readings  of  posterity."  Price,  $1-75 


The  Whistler  Journal 

By  ELIZABETH  R.  PENNELL  and  JOSEPH  PENNELL 

Thi«  companion  work  to  the  famous  "Life"  is  full  of  the  most  intimate 
revelations  of  the  artist,  his  friends,  and  the  "times."  The  many 
excellent  illustrations  are  a  feature  that  will  be  prized  by  collectors. 
353  pages;  photogravure  frontispiece:  163  illustrations:  crown  octavo 
uniform  with  the  Pennells'  *'I4fe  of  Whistler.'*  Price,  H.SO 

The  Song  of  Songs 

Being  a  Collection  of  Love  Lyrics  of  Ancient  Palestine 

By  MORRIS  JASTROW.  Jr..  phj>..  ixj). 

As  in  "A  Gentle  Cynic,"  and  "The  Book  of  Job,"  Professor  Jastrow 
has  again  produced  a  work  of  surpassing  dii^ty  and  great  beauty. 
This  completes  the  trio  of  Biblical  Books  which  were  selected  for 
popular  presentation  because  of  their  superior  literary  qualities  and 
human  appeal.    Doubletone  frontispiece  by  Alexander  Bida.    260  pages. 

Price,  I3.00 

Seeing  the  Sunny  South 

By  JOHN  T.  PARIS 

In  his  latest  addition  to  his  very  popular  series  of  travd  books  begun 
in  19 19  with  "Seeing  Pennsylvania,  and  followed  in  1920  by  "Seeing 
the  Far  West,"  the  authoc  not  only  gives  a  vivid  portrayal  of  every- 
thing worth  seeing  in  the  |x>untry  through  which  he  passes,  but  adds 
a  historic  background  as  well,  xis  Halftones  from  original  photographs. 
Frontispiece  in  color.    316  pages.  I6.00 

Historic  Houses  of 
South  Carolina 

By  MRS.  HARRIETTE  KERSHAW  LEIDING 

This  is  the  only  book  covering  the  field  of  old  and  interesting  houses 
and  churches  in  South  Carolina.  It  is  filled  with  many  anecdotes, 
delightful  descriptions  and  sketches,  and  has  been  added  to  the  Lippin- 
cott  s  "Limited  Edition  Series,"  all  of  which  are  now  out  of  print  and 
selling  at  a  high  premium.  100  Illustrations  and  frontispiece  in  photo- 
gravure with  313  pages.    Handsome  octavo.    In  a  box.  9x0.00 

Stories  All  Children  Love 

Si?  "P  TP  .Q        Nineteen  classic  fairy  stories  for  children,  the  latest 

|3C/XV1I2#0        being  MAZLI.  by  Johanna  Spyri.    In  the  same 

series  are  HEIDI,  PINOCCHIO,  CORNELLI,  etc 

Beautifully  illustrated  in  color  with  lining  papers,  handsome  binding. 

Price,  I1.50  each 


A  TALE  OF  A  WALLED 
Town     And  other  Verses 

By  B  8260— PENITENTIARY 
A  human  document  from  one  who  kas  known 
the  heights  and  depths  of  life  that  may  well 
be  placed  among  the  great  poetic  produc- 
tions  of  the  age.  Introduction  by  William 
Stanley  Braithwaite.  I2.00* 

THE  THING  FROM 
THE  LAKE 

By  ELEANOR  M.  INGRAM 
"A  tale  from  the  borderland  of  dread." 
It  will  bring  a  new  thrill  to  the  lover  of 
the  occult  and  mysterious.  Ix.90 

PTOMAINE  STREET 

By  CAROLYN  WELLS 

A  rollicking  parody  on  Main  Street,    ^z.25 

APRILLY 

By  JANE  ABBOTT 

Mrs.  Abbott  in  her  latest  story  will  amin 
charm  her  host  of  youthful  readers.  The 
book  is  filled  with  that  joyous  spirit  of 
youth  and  spring  that  the  title  suggests. 
4  Illustrations.  $1.7  S 

AMERICAN  BOYS'  BOOK 

OF  Wild  Animals 

By  DAN.  BEARD 

This  latest  addition  to  the  Woodcraft 
Series  will  hold  an  unfailing  appeal  for 
any  healthy  boy.  There  is  something  new 
on  every  page.    Profusely  illustrated.    I3.00 

CHILDREN'S  Classics 

Series  seventeen  famous  stories  for 
little  tots,  printed  in  large, 
dear  tjrpe  with  color  illustrations;  the  latest 
titles  are:  THE  KING  OF  THE  GOLDEN 
RIVER,  by  John  Ruskin,  and  ALL  TIME 
TALES.  Selected.  Little  children  love  every 
story  in  this  series.  Ask  to  see  them.  Tsceach 


Write  for  iUustraUd  circulars  of  Special  EdUions,  Gift  Books,  and  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 
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THE  TONY  SARG 
MARIONETTE  BOOK 

This  is  a  jolly  illuttnted  book  —  the  first  to  tell  children  how  to  luke 
marionettes  and  how  to  put  on  marionette  shows  at  home.  The  myrtoiB 
of  Mr.  Sarg*s  own  marionettes  are  eiplained;  there  are  two  plays  viittai 
by  Anne  Stoddard  for  homo^nade  marionettes;  a  chapter  about  tk 
oldest  t03rs  in  the  ¥forld,  and  clever  drawings  by  Tony  Sarg  on  almoA 
every  page.  Just  think  of  the  fun  children  can  have  with  a  book  lib 
this,  Christmas  or  any  other  time  !  Look  between  its  charming  colored 
covers  when  you're  in  the  bookstore.  The  price  will  attract  you,  too:  $1i)0 


Yqu  will  agrem  Mvith  Anatole  France  after  you  fwU 

A  BOOK  OF  MARIONETTES 

By  Helen  Haiman  Joseph 

Grown-ups.  who  still  keep  young  in  spirit,  will  find  in  this  delightful  book  by  Mrs.  Joseph  much  the  same  sort  of  eojoynKot 
that  children  will  find  in  Tkt  Tony  Sarg  Marionelit  Book'  It  surveys  the  whole  marionette  world  from  the  eaHiot  time 
to  the  present.  Anatole  France  had  access  to  many  scholarly  works  in  French  but  until  the  publication  of  this  importsot 
volume,  there  ¥ras  not  a  single  work  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language.  With  40  pages  of  unusual  illustratiooi.  lod 
bound  in  green,  black  and  gold,  this  small  quarto  is  indeed  what  Hesrwood  Broun  called  it:  *The  handbomest  book  viadi 
has  come  our  way  this  season.**  $3j00 

Sherwood  Anderson's  new  book 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  EGG 

A  book  of  stories  for  everyone  ^Aw  doubts  the  strength  and  vision  of  contemporary  American  literature;   an  undaiiaUy 

original  picture  of  our  country  presented  by  an  artist  who.  to  quote  the  New  York  Timet,  "depicts  life  in  the  Mjd& 
West  as  Dostoievsky  pictured    the  many-colored   life  of 

Russia,  ¥rith  almost  as  wonderful  a  touch  of  genius,  irith  a  Uiicv^^   Qf  vMmAA 

more  concentrated  and  daring  skill.**     With  photographs  nUgO  OCUineS 

of  striking   character    interpreUtions    done  in    clay    by  By  Dr.  HERMANN  BrincKMEYER 

Tennessee  MitcheD.                                                    $2.00  Though  Stinnes  is  to-day  the  most  talkedof  captain  of 

,^^^^^^^^  industry  in  Europe,  few  people  know  the  facts  of  h»  life  or 

the  methods  by  which  he  has  risen.    This  first  book  in 

//  you  are  disappointed  with  American  English  tells  the  career  of  the  man  who  is  a  coatxdfinf 

fiction,  read  Anderson's  factor  in  almost  every  German  industry,  and  who  u  reach- 

D        nti  •.                          nr      t          /\i  •  ing  out  irith  new  enterprises  in  every  part  of  the  woikL 

Poor  White                       Woiesblirg,  Ohio  i>.  Brinckmeyer  gives  a  deUUed  analysU  of  his  methods  of 

**  He  has  achieved   in  this      *'  These  stories  are  examples  organization,  and  of  the  companies  which  he  directs  or 

novel  what    literature      of  what  American  fiction  can  controls.    Every  man  of  atfairs  or  student  who  wants  to 

achieves  at  its  best:  a  breadth      be  when  an  artist  with  vision  understand  the  ecoiiomic  forces  at  work  in  Germany  today 

of  interpretation  and  a  fine      deals  with  the  material  of  and  the  effect  of  Stinnes*  vast  consolidations  on  the  buaoess 

integrity    to  fact.'* — New      American   life.'* — Bo's  top  structure  of  Europe,  will  find  this  authoritative  book  hil 

York  Evening  Pod.      $2.00      Transcript.                  $1.60  of  valuable  information.                                               $IJO 

Russians  literary  giants:  Chekhov,  Tolstoy,  Gorky 
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THE  BOOK  NEWS  OF  THE  WORLD 

— brought  weekly  to  your  door 


E: 


/VERY  WEEK  The  Literary 
Review  brings  to  your  library 
table  or  den  the  book  news  of  the  whole 
world.  For  thousands  of  people  it  is  a 
weekly  clearing  house  of  authoritative 
criticism  and  lively  gossip  about  books 
and  authors. 

The  Literary  Review  puts  you  in  touch 
with  travel,  adventure,  exploration, 
poetry,  essays,  drama,  music,  humor, 
and  all  the  stimulating  thoughts  that 
circulate  in  the  world  of  letters.  Never 
before  in  America  has  it  been  possible 
to  keep  up  with  books  so  surely,  so 
easily,  and  so  delightfully,  as  in  The 
Literary  Review, 

Three  Boston  women,  so  we  hear, 
meet  every  Monday  to  read  it.  A  book 


club  in  Virginia  has  reviews  from 
its  pages  read  at  its  monthly 
meetings.  A  lawyer  in  Indiana  lends 
his  Literary  Review  to  an  average  of 
twelve  men  each  week.  A  Far  Western 
library  has  its  copy  "read  to  pieces." 
A  New  England  library  has  its  number 
frequently  Alched  by  literary  poachers. 
A  friend  reports  that  "although  there 
are  only  about  ten  subscribers  in 
this  town,  I  believe  that  fully  two 
hundred  read  The  Literary  Review 
with  some  regularity." 

Just  here  a  hint:  Do  not  depend  upon 
your  neighbor  (who  is  sure  to  clip  the 
best  things),  but  buy  your  own  copy. 
Filling  in  the  coupon  takes  but  a  min- 
ute. Let  the  fountain  pen  do  its  duty. 


The  Literary  Review 

OF  THE 

^J^sQw  York  Evening  ^ost 


EorrED  BY  Henry  Seidel  Canby 


A  few  bouquets  from  Literary  Review  Readers 

**The  tpecjal  arddet  and  the  book 
reviewi  by  autboridea  have  placed  The 
Literary  Revirw  at  the  top  in  its  field.  *  * 

**.  .  .  the  best  literary  review  inoed 
by  any  paper  or  magazine/* 

*'.  .  .  An  indispensable  factor  in  the 
world  of  books.'* 


*'.  .  .  TJkt  Literary  Rrview  n  one 
of  the  bright  spots  of  the  week  for 
me.'* 

<*In  addition  to  its  comprehensiveness, 
its   penetration,    clarity,   balance    and 
pleasantness  make  it   most  significant 
and  valuable.** 
*  **Vm  almost  sorry  that  you  are  mak> 


ing  TAe  Literary  Review  so  interest- 
ing, because  I  find  that  I  mutt  sub- 
scribe for  it.'* 


«Our  copy  is  in  ribbons  ere    it    is 
laid  aside." 

*<.  ..   by  far  the  best  thing  of  its 
kind  in  this  country." 


A  Weekly  Magazine  for  "Book-lovers 


The  Literary  Review^  20  Vesey  Street^  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  The  Literary  Review  for  one  year  for  $2.50. 

(Chtci  htlnv  mttPnd  •/ fofwunt) 

I  enclose  12.50  Bill  me  for  $2.50 


Namc^ 


Address.. 


(If  you  desire  a  ji've  months''  subscription  send  $1.00)    ^^^^x\7.eA  bv  VjOOQ^^^-^^-^' 
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BOOKS 


SONGS 


FOR  PARENTS 


By  JOHN  FARRAR 

Little  verses  about  little  people 
by  the  editor  of  The  Bookman. 


31.25 


TALES  FROM  THE 
SECRET  KINGDOM 

By  ETHEL  M.  GATE 

Author   of  ''The   Broom    Fairies   and   Other 

Stories" 
"Fairy  stories  of  the  very  highest  type." — 
Washington  Times,  $2.00 

HINTS  TO  PILGRIMS 

By  CHARLES  S.  BROOKS 
lUustrations  by  Florence  Minard 

"Mr.  Brooks'  essays  offer  a  rare  refreshment, 
peculiarly  welcome  in  these  days  when  books 
too  often  reflect  the  pessimism  and  unrest 
shadowing  the  world." — Boston  Transcript. 

$2.50 

THE  FIFTH  BOOK  OF 
HORACE 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING  and 
CHARLES  L.  GRAVES 

Comments  on  current  affairs  in  the  idiom  of 
Horace.  The  English  appears  beside  the 
original  —  highly  original !  —  Latin.         $1 .00 


THE  CAPTIVE  LION  AND 
OTHER  POEMS 

By  WILLIAM  H.  DAVIES 

"This  Davies  is  one  of  the  few  contemporarv 
classics  whom  we  can  be  sure  about." — The 
Nation.  $1.50 

LIFE  OF  MARCUS 
AUR15LIUS 

By  HENRY  DWIGHT  SEDGWICK 

A  biography  told  largely  by  the  letters  of 
Marcus  and  his  tutor  Fronto.  $2.75 

THE 
REIGN  OF  RELATIVITY 

By  VISCOUNT  HALDANE 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  Einstein's  thecM->'  i< 
very  disturbing.  .  .  .  Lord  Haldane*s  x-olume 
gives  us  fresh  hope.  He  is  not  a  mathemati- 
cian; he  is  a  philosopher,  and  as  a  philosopher. 
he  undertakes  to  explain  to  us  the  theory  cA 
relati\'ity." — The  London  Times,  55.a> 


WHEN  BUFFALO  RAN 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

Author  of  ''The  Fighting  Cheyenn^s,''  "Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales; 

The  Story  of  the  Indian  boy  Wikis  told  as  an 
autobiography.  Illustrated.     ^2.00 


elc. 
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143  Elm  Street 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 
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fGive  I 

MY  UNKNOWN  CHUM 

to  those  you  love— and  to  yourself 


CLEAN  literature  and  clean  womanhood  are  the  keystones  of  civili- 
zation, and  ''MY  UNKNOWN  CHUM  is  the  cleanest  and  best  all- 
around  Book  in  the  English  language/'  It  is  the  Chum  of  thousands; 
once  read  it  will  be  your  Chum  all  through  life — at  home  and  abroad. 

When  your  Daughter,  your  Son,  are  old  enough  to  think,  travel 
and  fall  in  love,  insistently  commend  MY  UNKNOWN  CHUM  to 
them.    They  will  be  grateful  for  your  thoughtfulness. 

— you  will  agree 

With  the  NEW  YORK  SUN  that  "They  SIR  THOMAS  WHITE,  Canadian  Min- 

don't    write    such    Ensrlish    nowadasrs.  ister  of  Finance:  "I  have  read  My  C/n- 

The  book  is  charminsr*"  knoum    Chum    many  times    over  with 

EX-MAYOR  JAMES  LOGAN,  Worces-  "f^^Pl!^"'?-  What  a  beautiful,  simple. 

♦^7^  iSl-.      vs-^^ru-i-JT-tr^ V  iwf  r  A  »  «*••'  •*yl«»  «••?  human  sympathy  and 

SlWl^d!:^.^.il^^vTi  insight  it  exhibits.     It    is    indUd  well 

rt!j^tj^r.tJ!^^^^l?i^^^^  n««*d.  ^or  it  is  truly  a  chum  to  those 

Chum,  and  since  then  I  have  given  awajr  .      .    •    ii*«-.»„-^  »» 

about  ten  or  twelve  copies.     I  recentlv  ^**®  *^*  Utwature. 

made  a  trip  to  S»  Francisco  and  took  y.  3.  SENATOR  DAVID  I.  WALSH— The 

My   Unknown    Chum  with    me    for    a  only  book  he  has  ever  endorsed  and  com- 

second  reading  from  cover  to  cover,  a  mended:  "It  is  all  that  is  cUimed  for  it 

thmg  I  have  not  done  for  thirty  years,  —^ven    more.     It    is    not  only  a  com- 

I.  e.,  read  a  book  the  second  time.     It  is  pinion,  but  a  friend." 
wonderfully  interesting." 

t/iSbJo^' C/ium  U  L?^^        '^'  "^^      wSLl'^k^lU^^^^ 

Unknown  Chum  is  delightful.  ^^^^  ^^  ^  wonderful  book-appeals  to 

SIR  CHARLES  FITZPATRICK,  Chief  the  cultivated  classes.   Has  a  remarkable 

Justice  of  Canada :  **My  Unknown  Chum  sale.    We  sell  ntore  copies  *  than  we  do  of 

is  a  wonderful  book.    I  can  repeat  some  many  'best  selling'  novels." 
of  the  pages  almost  by  heart.    I  buy  it 

to  give  to  those  I  love  and  to  friends  who  "Ufe  is  too  short  for  reading  inferior 

can  appreciate  a  good  book."  books."— Bryce. 

m  UNKNOWN  CHUM 

[ "  Aguecheek  "  ]       Foreword  by  Henry  Garrity 
$1 .90  —  $2.00  Postpaid.     Bookstores  or 

^THE  DEVINADAIR  COMPANY,  PubBshers, 437 fif^^i;?^ 
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America  "  says  the  London  Westminster  Gasetu. 

f  Jesus  and 


rn 


Mind 


will  appear  in  an  early  issue 
of  The  Christian  Century. 
The  implications  of  such  a 
theme  are  profound  and 
challenging.  Upon  its  inter- 
pretation our  theological, 
ethical  and  social  contro- 
versies hang.  And  personal 
religious  faith  is  vitally  in- 
volved. The  article  by  Dr. 
Ames  is  but  a  single  illus- 


HRISTIHN 
ENTUR3^ 

A  Journal  of  Religion 

Charles  Clayton  Morrison  and 
Herbert  L.  Willett,        Editors 

FOUR   DOLLARS  A  YEAR 


g 


Mch  to  or  a  departuro  from  tbe  miiMi  of  Ovist  ? 
to  or  a  relapie  from  Qviat's  prindplet  and  ^irit  ? 

tration  of  the  service  The  Christian  Centun* 
is  rendering  in  bringing  the  mind  of  Christ 
into  the  closest  contact  with  the  living  prob- 
lems of  our  day.  This 
journal  of  religion  dis- 
cusses  the  great  issues  of 
the  social  order,  of  in- 
dustry and  business,  of 
states  and  communities,  of 
Christian  unity,  of  theol- 
ogy and  ethics,  of  the  per- 
sonal spiritual  life — and  ail 
with  a  candor  unrestricted 
by  denominational  in- 
terests and  horizons. 


SOME  AUTHORITATIVE  WRITERS  OF  CURRENT  ARTICLES 


John  M.  Coulter,   *'  Is  Evolution 

Anti-Christian  ?  " 
Charlbs   E.  Jefferson,   "Are  the 

Churches  Christian  ?  " 
Herbert  Croly,  "Religious 

Education." 
William  Adams  Brown.  "Can 

Society  Be  Made  Christian  ?  " 
Shailbr    Mathews,    "  Is   Christian 

Theology  Christian?  " 


John  Spargo.  "  Is  Preaching  Futile?  " 
ViDA  D.  ScuDDBR,  "Can  Public 

Opinion  Be  Christianized  ?  " 
Harry  F.  Ward,   "Jesus  and  the 

Competitive  SysUSm." 
RuFUs   M.  Jones,   "War  and   the 

Mind  of  Jesus." 
Robert  E.  Park.  "  The  Black  Man, 

the  White  Man  and  Christ." 
Jane  Addams,  "  Tbe  War  on  War." 


Peter  Ainslie.  "A  Revaluation  of 

Sunday." 
Richard   L.   Swain.    "Can    Christ 

Rule  Modem  Business  ?  " 
Robert  E.  Speer.  "  Christ  and  Oar 

Social  Customs." 
Albert   Parker    Fitch.    "Do  the 

Churches  Still  Believe  in  Jesui?" 
H.  D.  C.  Maclachlan,  "A  Bourgeois 

Church  in  a  Proletarian  WorkL" 


OTHER  DISTINGUISHED  WRITERS  FOR  THIS  YEAR 


Roger  W.  Babson,  Author  "  Religion  and  Business." 

John  R.  Mott,  International  Secretary,  Y.M.C.A. 

William  E.  Barton.  Moderator  Congregational  Na- 
tional Council. 

Bishop  Wiluam  F.  MacDowbll,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (Washington.  D.C.). 


Lynn  Harold  Hough,  Ex-President  Northwestern 

University. 
Charles  A.  Ellwood,  The  University  of  Missouri. 
John  Kelman,  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church.  New 

York. 
Bishop  Franqs  J.  McConnell.  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church  (  Pittsburgh). 


A  GREAT  SERIES  ON  GREAT  PREACHERS 

DR.  JOSEPH  FORT  NEWTON,  recently  of  City  Temple,  London,  now  of  the  Church  of  the  Divine  Paternity. 
New  York,  contributing  editor  of  The  Christian  Century,  is  presenting  this  year  an  outstanding  series  of  studies  of 
some  great  preachers  of  to-day:  Er.  George  A.  Gordon.  I>can  Inge,  Rev.  W.  E.  Orchard.  Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cadman.  Rev. 
Charies  E.  Jefferson.  Rev.  E.  L.  Powell.  Rev.  John  A.  Hutton.  Bishop  Quayle.  Rev.  T.  R.  Glover.  Rev.  Ham 
Emerson  Fosdick.  Rev.  Frederick  F.  Shannon.  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell.  Bishop  WUUams  and  others.  This  is  the  most 
luminous  and  instructive  set  of  characterizations  of  living  preachers  published  in  many  a  year. 

The  Christian  Century  is  the  New  Voice  for  the  New  Time! 

Fill  otUoneof  these  coupons  and  mail  to-day.    Addresses  outside  U.  S.  must  provide  for  extra  postage. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY.  508  S.  Dearborn  St..  Ckkag*  I  THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  enter  my  name  (a  new  subscriber)  for  a  year's  subscrip-  |          SW  S.  Daarbani  Sl,  Clikaf* 
tion  to  The  Christian  Century  at  your  regular  rate  o(  I4.00  (ministers  j      pgg^  sirs:  Enclosed  please  find lioo 
$3.00).     I  will  remit  upon  receipt  of  bill  and  you  will  please  send  me  without  .  fQ^  a  twdve  weeks'  acquaintance  sub- 
extra  charge  a  copy  of  D  "The  Next  War."  1      """  '     ^      -_  .-^  ..«n. J    I         .     .  _         ^  

Where  is  God  ?  "  by  Swain,  or  D  "UTiat  C 
Lyman  Abbott,  or  D  "The  Master  of  Ma: 
Proposal  of  Jesus."  by  John  Hutton. 


Name 

Address 

(Use  title  "Rev."  if  a  minister.) 
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COTSWOLD   CHARACTERS 

by  John  Drinkwater 


Author  of  ** Abraham  Lincoln** 


"  The  fortunate  people,  the 
truly  fortunate,  are  not 
so  much  those  who  suc- 
ceed in  life  as  those  who 
succeed  in  Uving^ 


m 


THIS  group  of  quaint  studies  of 
rural  England,  is  a  new  departure 
for  this  famous  British  dramatist. 
It  is  one  of  the  recent  successes  of 
The  Yale  Review^  and  has  been  reprinted 
with  woodcuts  by  the  Nash  brothers,  in 
an  attractive  volume,  which  will  be  one 
of  the  unusual  books  for  the  holidays. 

EVERY  number  of  The  Yale  Review  has 
something  in  it  of  as  fine  quality  as 
this,  by  such  writers  as  Galsworthy,  Wells, 
Robert  Frost,  Mrs.  Wharton,  Sir  Harry 
Johnston,  John  Masefield,  Archibald 
Marshall,  and  by  authorities  in  the  field 
of  public  affairs.  In  the  January  number 
{put  December  10)  Hilaire  Belloc  answers 
H.  G.  Wells  from  the  Catholic  point  of 
view,  and  there  will  be  Unpublished 
Letters  by  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
articles  on  Disarmament,  etc. 

AS  an  Atlantic  reader  you  know  how 
iV.  much  your  reading  contributes  to 
your  *  *  success  in  living. ' '  You  want  only 
the  best.  That  is  what  The  Yale  Review 
brings  to  you  each  quarter. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

The  Yaie  Review  ($4.00  a  year)  and  Mr.  Drinkwater*8 
'*Gotswold  Characters"  ($1.40)  for  the  combined  price  of 
$4.50.    Both  make  Christmas  gifts  of  quality. 


THE  YALE  REVIEW 

Published  quarterly  at  ?4.00  a  year;  January,  April,  July  and  October 

THE  YALE  REVIEW,  120  High  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  A.M.ia-21 

For  the  enclosed  cheque  for  J4.50  please  send  me  The  Yale  Review  for  one  year  beeinning  January,  1922,  and 
a  copy  of  "Cotswold  Characters,"  by  John  Drinkwater,  according  to  your  offer  to  AUaniic  readers. 

Nnme Street..     ^ ^ — 

City. StaU 4D^itize^brVjOOgl(2 
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'My  God,  Mr,  Page, 

what  else  could  we  do?** 


rHROUGHOUT  the  war,  Walter  H. 
Page,  American  Ambassador  to  Great 
Bntain,  lived  and  moved  in  the  most 
timate  contact  with  its  greatest  actors, 
ith  passing  skill  he  aided  the  United 
ates  in  walking  the  neutrality  tightrope 
ring  the  trjring  days  when  anglophobes 
Jre  crying  "war"  on  England.  6ut  he 
d  amazing  experiences  in  doing  so. 

the  December  World's  Work  are  per- 
nal  letters  to  President  Wilson,  Colonel 
)use,  and  his  own  son,  written  just  as 
tgland  settled  down  to  the  business  of 
ir.  They  are  tremendously  interesting 
d  illuminating. 

om  the  instant  hostilities  began,  Mr. 
ge's  mind  seized  the  full  significance  of 
all.  It  is  this  clarity  of  vision  that 
ikes  these  master  letters  so  vitally  in- 
esting  to-day,  when  the  greatest  world 
3blems  in  history  are  waiting  solution. 
le  war-time  letters  of  Mr.  Page  will  con- 
lue  in  several  numbers  of  The  World's 
ork. 


You  cannot  afford  to  miss  a  single  number 
of  The  WorltPa  Work — America's  fore- 
most magazine  of  thought  and  achieve- 
nient.  Always  a  step  in  advance  of  the 
times,  it  reveals  the  future  in  the  light  of 
current  history. 

Special  Subscription  Offer 

Four  Montht  for  $1.00 

Get  3rour  copy  of  The  World's  Work  to-day; 
price  35c  at  the  newsstands;  or,  clip  this  cou- 
pon and  get  the  next  four  issues  (including 
December)  for  $i.oo.  (Regular  price  ^(4.00  a 
year.) 

THE   WORLD'S   WORK 

Garden  City  New  York 


THE  WORLDS  WORK,  Garden  City,  New  York. 

Send  me  the  next  four  issues  of  The  World' 9 
Work,  including  December.     I  enclose  ^i.oo. 


Name- 


Address- 


Diaitized 
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Wonderfully  Illuttraied 
in  BrilUant  Colon 
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Greitest  ffistokal  Noreb  Em  Wnttoi 
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Practical  Psychology 

The  Simple  Method  of  Performing 
Miracles  —  Miracles  of  Health,  of 
Prosperity,  of  Love,  of  Happiness. 

YOU  can  be  anything  you  want  to  be.  You 
can  have  anything  you  desire.  You  can 
accomplish  anything  you  wish  to  accomplish. 
You  can  be  well.  You  can  be  happy.  You  can 
make  your  life  a  supreme  success. 

Do  these  statements  seem  to  you  to  be  extrava- 
gant? Doubtless.  But  they  are  made  in  all 
seriousness. 

Do  you  know  the  process  by  which  your  body 
repairs  a  wound?  Or  how  the  kidneys  separate 
poisons  from  the  blood?  Or  how  the  digestive 
juices  are  compounded?  These  and  many  other 
even  more  delicate  processes  are  constantly  going 
on  in  your  body,  even  while  you  sleep,  and  they 
are  directed  by  a  widsom  and  power  so  infinite  that 
your  reasoning  mind  cannot  even  comprehend  them. 
The  wisdom  and  power  which  built  and  still  sustain 
and  repair  your  body  abide  in  that  part  of  your  mind  Judge  Daniel  a.  Simmons 

called  the  subconscious;   but  it   is   nevertheless  your  Jurist,  Author,  Psychologist.  Lecturer 

mind,  your  wisdom,  and  your  power.     And  your  sub- 
conscious mind  knows  vastly  more  and  else  than  how  to  build,  operate  and  repair  your 
body.     It  is  abundantly  able  and  willing  to  give  you  every  desire  of  your  heart. 


SO  long  aa  the  'subconscious  mind  is  undirected,  the 
individual  shares  the  common  lot  of  indiiTerent 
health,  partial  success,  and  a  mingling  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
realization  and  disappointment;  whereas  conscious  di- 
rection of  the  subconscious  mind  breaks  the  fetters  of 
limitation  and  makes  him  the  master  of  his  own  destiny. 

Practical  Psychology  teaches  the  individual  to  know 
and  to  direct  his  subconscious  mind,  thereby  enabling 
him  to  draw,  without  stint  and  without  limit,  upon  its 
infinite  wisdom  and  power. 

Judge  Daniel  A.  Simmons,  the  well-known  jurist, 
author,  psychologist  and  lecturer,  has  written  a  book 
entitled  "Practical  Psychology"  which  tells  all  about 
this  miracle-working  method  of  thought  and  life  and 
gives  clear,  simple  and  explicit  directions  for  achieving 
health,  success,  love  and  happiness.  It  is  written  in 
clear  and  simple  language  that  even  a  school-child  can 
understand.  • 

We  publish  "Practical  Psychology."  Its  thousands 
of  readers  have  overwhelmed  us  with  letters  of  com- 
mendation and  gratitude.    We  will  be  glad  to  send  you 


a  few  extracts  from  these  letters  if  you  care  to  sec  them. 
But  we  suggest  that  you  let  us  send  you  the  book  itself. 

Send  No  Money 

If  you  will  fill  out  or  copy  the  coupon  at  the  bottom 
of  this  page  and  mail  it  to  us.  we  will  mail  you  the  book 
at  our  risk,  all  charges  prepaid.  Keep  it  five  days. 
Read  it.  Apply  its  teachings.  Let  your  own  intelli- 
gence be  the  sole  judge  of  its  merits.  If  you  find  it  is 
what  we  say  it  is,  send  us  the  purchase  price;  otherwise, 
send  it  back  and  the  transaction  will  be  closed.  Is 
that  fair  enough?  You  have  nothing  to  lose.  You  take 
no  risk. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  we  are  opening  before  you 
the  door  to  more  abundant  life  and  happiness.  You 
'may  have  some  doubts  about  it;  but  we  think  you  will 
agree  uith  us  that  you  cannot  afford  to  let  a  doubt  and 
a  3-cent  stamp  bar  your  way  to  further  investigation  of 
the  matter. 

Use  the  coupon  bdow. 


BOLTON    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE* 


FLORIDA 


BOLTON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  a.m.  ii-21 

JacksonvilU,  Fla. 

You  may  send  me  Judge  Simmons'  book,  entitled  "  Practical  Psychology."  at  your  risk.     I  agree  either  to 
remit  I3  or  remail  the  book  to  you  within  five  days  after  its  receipt. 

yame 

Street  Address 

City State 

.  igitized  by  VjV^\^^ 
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BOOKS  WITH  PURPOSE 


a 


Everyday  Life''  Books^  Over  800,ooo  copies  sold 


DR.  HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK'S  three  "Everyday  Life" 
books,  "Meaning  of  Faith,"  ''Meaning  of  Prayer/'  ''Meaning  of 
Service,"  were  written  expressly  to  meet  a  great  human  need.  This  need, 
in  all  its  variety  of  expression,  he  has  felt  and  seen  with  rare  understanding  of  human  lives. 
Dr.  Fosdick  writes  in  clear,  brief  and  understandable  language  and  is  an  inspiring  reality  in 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands.  A  specially  bound  set  of  these  three  boolra  make  a  worth- 
while gift  for  all  occasions — cloth,  with  morocco  ridge,  gold  stamped,  gilt  top,  with  silk  marker, 
encased  in  an  attractive  carton  for  $5.00,  postage  paid.  Or  they  may  be  bou|^t  singly,  bound 
in  art  leather  cloth,  in  compact,  pocket  edition  volumes,  printoi  on  thin  paper,  at  the 
following  prices: 

Meaning  of  Faith,  $tJS  Meaning  of  Prayer,  $IJS  Meaning  of  Service,  $1JS 

Write  to  us  for  our  complete  list  of  other  "EVERYDAY  LIFE" 
BOOKS  priced  at  $1.15,  each  one  based  on  an  important  theme. 


Al  your  baokatarm  or  from  u* 


ASSOCIATION  PRESS 


347  Madison  Avenue 


New  York 


PURPOSf 


Th«  mark  of  a 
written  to  nrM«t  a 


THE   POETRY   SOCIETY 
OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA 


1920 
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Now^  As  Never  Before 

You  Need 

FHE  ENCYCLOBEDIA  BRITANNICA 

The  ending  of  the  great  war  brought  a  tremendous  stimulus  into  every  field  of  human  thought 
I  activity.  In  science — medicine,  engineering,  chemistry,  physics,  agriculture  and  aviation 
re  have  been  epoch-making  discoveries  and  inventions.  Art — ^painting,  sculpture,  music,  lit- 
turc  and  the  drama  have  received  their  share  of  this  new.  vigorous  interest.  There  has 
n  a  marked  renaissance  of  reading.  The  industries  have  felt  the  stimulus  in  the  demand  for 
ater  production.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  world 
irs,  there  has  been  aroused  a  great  incentive  to  the  studv  of  history  and  of  foreign  countries, 
r  peoples,  government,  products,  resources,  customs  and  commerce.  The  necessity  tor  authoritative,  comprehensive 
unprejttoiced  information  has  never  been  so  great.  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  known  for  one  hundred  and 
years  as  the  standard  authority  and  the  greatest  guide  to  accurate  information  amonjir  English  speaking 
les,  furnishes  the  foundation  of  knowledge  most  needed  by  the  business  man,  the  worker  in  the  industries,  the 
itist,  exporter,  importer,   student  of  world  affairs  and  teacher. 

d.SS»*1l'4:5Sjrasp^,';%jriiW;  The  Britannica  in  Women's  Affairs. 

to  *ii!ISl2   iJLiSllff^^wfii    a^ii^'!r%i«H''TI!  T»»«  EncjclopaedU  Britannica  gltes  to  the  woman  fundameotai 

M    nmsia   imminMtT  _WIII    esrnany   fulflll    Ks  informttlon    on    poliUci.    on    economics.    chiU    welfare.    domeaUc 

■dence.  on  foods  and  their  relative  Taloes.  on  hygiene,  home  deco- 
rations, furniture,  rugs  and  fumiahlngB.  As  an  educational  in- 
fluence the  Encyclopaedia  BrlUnnica  is  •vpreme.  As  an  aid  to 
children  in  schocri  It  is  indispensable  to  supplement.  Interpret  and 
broaden  their  knowledge  on  the  subjects  which  they  are  studying. 

Printed  on  the  Famous  India  Paper. 

These  seU  are  printed  on  the  genuine  India  papei^-the  beautiful, 
light,  strong,  thin  but  opaque  sheet,  which  has  proved  an  Ideal 
medium  on  which  to  print  tlie  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  because 
it  makes  the  great  work  more  compact,  much  more  conTcnient  to 
handle  and  more  inviting  to  read.  . 

Mail  Coupon  Today. 

Fni  out  and  mail  to  us  today  the  atUched  coupon  and  we  irlll 
send  you,  without  charge  and  postpaid,  our  128 -page  illustrated 
booklet,  which  will  give  you  full  information  about  the  Britannica 
and  what  it  will  mean  to  have  such  a  great  work  In  your  home; 
also  how  we  are  able  to  sell  it  to  you  at  so  low  a  price  on  sich 
libera]  terms  of  payment  Orders  accepted  from  any  point  within 
the  United  States. 


treaty  sblliatlonsr 

means  of  the  extraordinary  articles  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
nnica  on  ecooomlcs.  industries,  government,  labor  and  capital 
ill  be  able  to  obtain  a  dear  inslgnt  into  tlie  problems  of  today. 

L  Treasure  Chest  of  Knowledge. 

a  Britannica  Is  a  complete  library  of  knowledge  on  every 
ct.  It  discusses  in  a  way  that  you  can  undersUnd  every  branch 
enoe.  industry,  literature,  art^  religion,  inventions  and  engineer' 
Ustory  and  race  development;  architecture,  astronomy,  chem- 
sodtdogy.  education,  steam,  electricity,  geology  and  geograidiy. 
.phy.  law  and  physics.  You  and  your  family  will  flDd  in  the 
mica  a  liberal  education.  In  answer  to  the  hundred  questions 
every  day  come  to  your  mind  and  to  your  wife's  and  diil- 
mlnds.  it  will  tell  you  more  about  eveiythlnf  than  you  can 
om  any  other  source. 

1^^  ^^     19  Volumes 
OO     44^000,000 13K>rds 
2^J    30,000  Patfes 
scswM    500,000  References 
Complete  latestEditioii 
iBabttce  iaraian  monthhi  paqnients 

EARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 
CHICAGO 


Sears.  Reebuek  aid  Co..  Chleaie.  III.     8W 

Gentlemen : — Please  send  me,  postpaid,  your  illustrated  book, 
giving  full  InformaUon  about  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
Al5o  tell  roe  what  I  win  have  to  pay  for  a  set  of  the  Handy 
>olunie  Isiue  of  the  Britannica  printed  on  genuine  India  paper. 


Name 


PostolBce 
R.  F.  0. 


Pex 


State.. 


Street 
and    No. 
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Christmas  Gift  Suggestions 


Life  and  Letters  of 
Henry  Lee  Higginson 

By  Bliss  Perry 

(Editor  of  the  Adanlic  MoniMy  from  1899  to  1909) 

Major  Henry  Lcc  Higginson,  "  founder  and  siwtainer"  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
was  one  of  the  notable  figures  of  his  generation.  In  this  vitally  human  record  of  his  friend's 
life.  Professor  Perry  has  drawn  freely  upwn  Major  Higginson's  diaries  and  letters,  from  his 
early  days  as  a  student  of  music  in  Europe,  through  the  Civil  War,  and  all  the  years  that 
followed.  A  great  citizen,  a  great  patron  of  music  and  education,  is  seen,  by  no  means  least 
in  the  upheavals  of  the  recent  war,  as  he  truly  and  inspiringly  led  his  life  of  human  service. 
A  book  of  peculiar  appeal  to  lovers  of  their  country,  of  music,  of  education,  of  friendship, 
and  of  the  best  citizenship.  "One  of  the  most  human  dacumenb  of  a  decade." — Boston  Herald. 

TRADE  EDITION,  one  colume,  illudrattl  $4.00.  LIMITED  EDITION  rf  220  sets,  two  columes,  on  spedal 
paper,  containing  illustrations,  portraits,  and  facsimile  letters  not  appearing  in  the  one-^ume  edition,  $15.50. 

The  Letters  of  William  James 

Edited  by  his  son,  Henry  James 

••The  book  is  the  record  in  his  own  words  of  a  great  man's  personality." — Oxford  (England) 
Magazine.  "His  Letters  are  at  once  faithful  and  touching  proof  of  his  remarkable 
acrtivities,  his  genius  and  his  gentle  humanity." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  "They  are 
the  sort  of  letters  that  one  hopes  men  of  genius  write,  but  the  sort  which  are  rarely 
published." — Chicago  Sunday  Tribune. 

TRADE  EDITION,  two  volumes,  illustrateJ.  $10.00.    UMITED  EDITION  (cf 
whkh  hut  a  few  sets  remain),  two  volumes,  especially  hound  and  illustrated  $20 M. 

The  Founding  of  New  England 

By  James  Truslow  Adams 

••  This  work,  admirably  contrived  for  i>opular  consumption,  presents  in  an  eminently  read- 
able fashion,  and  with  praiseworthy  regard  for  the  profMrtions  of  the  subject — the  best 
treatise  on  the  history  of  New  Elngland  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  has  been  written 
at  any  time  for  scholar  and  general  reader  alike.  The  author  presents  his  subject  with 
vivacity  and  skill,  and  discloses  on  every  page  the  conscientious  thoroughness  and  accuracy 
of  the  modem  historian,  combined  with  the  lively  imagination  of  the  successful  litterateur." 
— Professor  C.  M.  Andrews,  of  Yale,  in  the  Neio  Yor\  Evening  Post. 

Illustrakd  tjoiih  facsimile  documents  and  maps,  $4.00 

■■^    Thmam  tfooka  may  bm  amcurmd  through  your  bookaeller — or,  in  eaae  you  prmf^r  to 
ord^r  dirmct,  an  ordmr  form  will  be  found  on  thm  laat  pagm  of  thia  Bulletin.  ^ 
Atlantic  booka  ordered  for  gift  a  will  be  aent  direct,  with  Chriatmaa  card  bearing  ' 
the  name  of  donor,  on  requeat. 
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The  Great  Quest 

By  Charles  Boardman  Hawes 
lendid  Romance  of  the  Seas  by  the  Author  of  *The  Mutineers*  ** 
lat  quest  indeed,  a  long  and  difficult  quest,  if  one  were  to  set  out  in  search 
ig  better  tales  of  the  old-time  seas  than  Mr.  Hawes  is  giving  us.  FoUow- 
rs'  comes  this  romance,  filled  with  the  thrills  that  lovers  of  adventure 
nple,  from  reading  'Treasure  Island '  and — well,  the  list  is  distressingly 
few  additions  in  recent  years.  ...  An  altogether  engrossing  adventure 
;htful  fashion."  —  The  Boston  HeralJ.  $2M 

Strikingly  iUmlrakd  by  George  Variaru 

The  Mutineers 

By  Charles  Boardman  Hawes 

set  back  a  century  or  more.     It  is  a  book  written  with  a  swing  and 

high  seas,  full  of  the  wild  doings  of  those  early  days.    The  Island 

n  Salem  to  Canton,  and  hardly  a  leg  of  the  long  trip  but  has  its  own 

tnent,  danger  and  fun."  —  New  York  Times.  lUustraUd,  $2j00 

Wild  Brother 

Strangest  of  True  Stories  from  the  North  Woods 
By  William  Lyman  Underwood 

jngle  Book'  has  immortalized  Mowgli,  the  man's  cub,  who  fled  from  the 
lan,  the  tiger,  and  took  shelter  in  the  den  of  a  wolf,  and  was  brou|^t  up 
dany  such  stories  have  come  down  to  us  out  of  the  past,  but  has  anyone 
sverse  of  these  stories?  Does  history  record  an  instance  where  a  woman, 
i  helpless  starving  animal,  has  taken  it  into  her  family  and  brought  it  up 
think  not.  Such  a  story  was  told  to  me  one  evening  in  midwinter,  by  the 
ittle  village  in  northern  Maine."    (page  2) 

n  and  fully  illustrated,  this  extraordinary  story  of  human  kindness  is 
listinctive  olace  in  the  chronicles  of  animal  lore.  i2j00 
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Many  Children 


By  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Renssdaer 

Uhutrated  by  Bin.  Flormce  Wynum  ItIiu 
/  WONDERt 

I  woniv  iflhttlan  art  fin. 

Or  (f  the  sUon  are  ioU, 
AndtfaUtaeoneskouUdrop, 

*T  wouU  hum  wy  hand  to  hoU> 

Seldom  is  the  elusive  spirit  of  childhood 
so  clearly  portrayed  as  between  the  covers 
of  this  little  volume.  It  is  a  book  for  the 
connoisseur,  both  of  childhood  and  of  art, 
and  will  delight  both  young  and  old.  $1.50 


Zodiac    Town     By  Nancy  Byrd  Turner 

raustrated  by  MIm  Wlnlfrad  Branlima 


JANUARY 
They  went  to  the  January  house, 
A  house  made  all  of  snow. 
With  windows  of  ice,  and  chandeliers 

?f  icicles  all  in  a  row. 
he  trim  young  master  was  dressed  in  fur 
And  did  nt  seem  cold  at  all  — 
A  red-dmked,  rollicking,  f rollicking  chap. 
Who  ofer^  each  caUer  an  ermine  wrap. 
And  let  them  skais  in  his  hall, 

(From  Chapter  I.) 

The  Firelight  Fairy  Book 

By  Henry  B.  Beaton 

**  Delightful  fairy  incidents  and  the  doings  of  the 
Queen  of  Lantern  Land  are  recorded  in  this  book,  with 
the  most  beautiful  pictures  in  color  by  Maurice  Day. 
The  Seller  of  Dreams  and  the  Bird  Boy  are  other  en- 
gaging characters  in  these  tale^,  which  old  and  young 
alike  will  find  entrancing."  —  Bookseller  and  Stationer. 

$3.00 

Uncle  Zeb  and  His  Friends 

By  Edward  W.  Frentz 

Out«f-door  tales,  containing  bits  of  natural  history, 
childhood  adventure,  fellowihip  with  animals,  and 
information  about  a  multitude>of  interesting  matters. 
Twenty-two  black-and-white  illustrations.         $1.50 


Amos  and  Anne,  with  the  Journeying  Man, 
visit  the  house  of  each  month  of  the  year, 
and  their  adventures  are  told  in  this  book 
which  children  will  love,  both  for  the 
verses  and  for  the  prose  that  binds  them 
together.  Profusely  illustra  ed  in  black 
and  white.  $1.50 

Jane,  Joseph,  and  John 

By  Ralph  Bergengren 

It  b  possible  only  to  suggest  the  charm  of  thb  book, 
for  the  fine  co*or  work  and  attractive  border  decora- 
tions, and  most  of  all.  the  rare  appreciation  of  chiki 
nature  displajred  in  the  verses  make  it  a  book  which 
must  be  seen  and  handled  and  read  ak>ud  to  be  fuUy 
appreciated.  There  are  full-page  pictures  in  cobr  by 
Maurice  Day.  $3.00 

Little  Gateways  to  Science 

By  Edith  M.  Patch 

I.  Hesapod  Stories.  $U5.  II.  Bifd  Stories.  $U5 
'True  stories  that  read  like  fairy  talcs.'*  As  interesting 
as  Action,  yet  holding  a  vrealth  of  nature-study  infor- 
mation, these  are  ideal  volumes  for  young  reacKrs. 


Theae  booka  may  6«  amcurmd  through  your  bookamllmr — or,  in  caam  you  prof  or  to 

ordor  diroct,  an  ordmr  form  uHli  6«  found  on  ihm  iaat  pagm  of  thia  Bulletin. 

Allanlie  booka  ordered  for  gifta  will  be  aent  direct,  wHth  Chriatmaa  card  bearing 

the  name  of  donor,  on  requmat. 
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The  Seven  Ages  of  Man 

By  Ralph  Bergen^en 

The  author  of  the  highly  popular  COMFORTS  OF 
HOME  and  THE  PERFECT  GENTLEMAN  has 
written  a  new  book  of  essays  containing  the  same 
shrewd  and  humorous  philosophy  that  has  made  his 
work  so  popular.    Attractively  bound.  $1.25 

THE  COMFORTS  OF  HOME $1.00 

THE  PERFECT  GENTLEMAN JI.OO 

Pilgrim  Trails 

By  Frances  Lester  Warner 

In  text  and  picture  it  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  the 
Pilgrim  country.    Illustrated  by  C.  Scott  White. 

$1.75 

Atlantic  Classics 

A  collection,  in  two  volumes,  of  diirty-three  of  the 
finest  essays  contributed  to  the  AlhmUc  MonUdy  in  re- 
cent years.  Leather  edition  with  half-binding  in  dark 
maroon  calf;  gilt  top  and  lettering.  Boxed,  $6.00 
In  ck>th  binding,  boxed,  tvro  volumes,  $3.00 

Collector's  Luck 

By  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick 


An  American  Idyll : 

The  Life  of  Carleton  H.  Parker 
By  Cornelia  Stratton  Parker 

"A  life  story  of  love  and  achievement."  Seventh 
large  impression.  $]  J5 

A  Christmas  Carol 

A  facsimile  of  Dickens's  Gmstmas  Classic  as  it  first 
appeared  in  the  book  published  by  Chapman  and  Hall 
of  London  in  1843.  $100 

The  Little  Garden 

By  Mrs.  Francis  King 

A  book  that  all  garden  lovers  will  find  helpful.  With 
suggestive  pictures,  plans,  and  tables,  Mn.  ICing  tells, 
out  of  her  own  wide  experience,  how  the  little  garden 
on  which  so  much  depends,  can  be  made  in  almost  any 
surroundings.  $U5 

The  Atlantic  Book  of 
Modem  Plays 

Edited  by  Sterling  A.  Leonard 

The  best  of  modem  drama  is  represented  in  this  care- 
fully selected  volume.  Library  Edition.  $2.00 
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Merry  Christmas  from  Boston 

By  Frances  Lester  Warner 

Christmas  was  celebrated  in  Boston  long  before  the 
special  candles  were  lit  on  Beacon  Hill.  Miss  Warner 
pictures  in  charming  words,  and  Mr.  Maurice  Day  in 
drawings  that  match  them,  the  Boston  Christmas  of 
earlier  days.  A  keepsake  of  uncommon  flavor.  35  cents 

A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas 

Desired  by  Mr.  Bruce  Rogers  and  illus- 
trated by  Mrs.  Florence  Wyman  Ivins 

The  American  Christmas  classic  is  here  presented  in  a 
form  which  makes  it  a  holiday  keepsake  of  unusual 
beauty.  $1.00 

My  Little  Sisters,  The  Birds: 
The  Sermon  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 

St.  Francis's  beautiful  sermon  to  the  birds  is  here  re- 
printed in  a  four-page  booklet,  with  attractive  decora- 
tions in  cok>r.  35  cents 

"I'm  from  Boston" 

A  Boston  keepsake  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  of  draw- 
ings with  descriptive  text  upon  picturesque  and  sig- 
nificant objects  in  the  New  England  city.       60  cents 

The  Ascension 

An  exquisitely  cobred  reproduction  of  an  Ascension  of 
Fra  Angelico,  together  with  two  stanzas  from  Henry 
Vaughan's  "Ascension  Hymn.'*  35  cents 


Christmas  Eve  on  Beacon  Hill 

By  Richard  B.  Kimball 

With  decorations  by  Maurice  £.  Day 

An  attractive  brochure,  telling  the  story  of  the  quaint 
Giristmas  Eves  on  Beacon  Hill,  from  which  the  old- 
time  custom  of  candle-lighting  and  Christmas  singing 
has  spread  from  coast  to  coast  35  cents 

The  Best  Wishes  of  the  Season 

A  charming  bit  of  philosophy  for  the  Christmas  sea- 
son, with  greetings  to  All  Friends,  this  is  one  of  the 
rare  greetings  that "  applies"  wherever  it  is  sent  The 
Merrymount  Press  is  responsible  for  its  unusual 
lettering  and  format  35  cents 

The  Stork:  A  Christmas  Ballad 

An  unfamiliar  Christmas  legend,  in  English  verse  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century.    lUustrated.  35  cents 

The  Seven  Joys  of  Mary 

This  favorite  old  English  carol  of  seven  stages  in 
the  Ufe  of  Christ  is  illustrated  with  two  designs  by 
Albrecht  Diirer.  A  four-page  French  fold  booklet 
printed  on  deckle  edge  antique  paper.  35  cents 

Two  Greeting  Cards,  suitable  for  any 

season  of  the  year,  contain  lines  of  Shakespeare  printed 
on  reproductions  of  decorative  panels  by  the  seven- 
teenth-century Italian  engraver.  Stefano  DeUa  Bella. 

Each  20  cents 


Thmam  printa  may  bm  amcured  through  your  booka^ler^or,  in  eaam  you  pr^fmr 

to  order  direct,  the  attached  order  form  ia  made  out  for  your  conoeniencem 
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For  Elementary  Schools 


THE  CHARM 

A  delightful  little  play  for  Better  English, 
designed  for  presentation  in  elementary  schools 

By  Catherine  T.  Bryce 

Pnftssor  of  Elantniary  Eduadion,  Yale  Uni9enily 

Price  25  cents 

Every  elementary  teacher  who  is  interested  in  "better  speech"  will  wish 
to  present  THE  CHARM  in  her  schoolroom.  Every  little  girl  will  wish 
to  be  The  Queen,  or  one  of  the  Sweet  Speech  Sisters,  or  a  Flower  Fairy. 
Even  the  small  boys  will  not  object  to  taking  the  part  of  that  Human 
Child  Tom,  or  of  Puck,  who  slyly  teases  the  fairies  as  he  passes  on  his 
way.  And  all  who  listen  will  be  apt  to  remember  the  closing  song  of  the 
Speech  Sisters, 

"Now  as  you  *ve  promised,  you  must  chey^ 
You  musl  give  heed  to  all  you  say. 
Use  Fair  Speuh  in  work  and  play. 
And  we  *ll  be  honny  and  glad  and  gay** 

THE  LIGHT 

An  Educational  Pageant 
By  Catherine  T.  Bryce 

PnfesMT  rf  Ekmerdary  Education,  Yale  Universily 

Price  65  cents 

The  Light  is  eminently  fitted  for  presentation  at  school  commencements 
or  at  teachers*  conventions.  It  is  a  message  of  civic  idealism.  "Exluca- 
tion  is  the  bearer  of  the  light.  By  the  gleam  I  shall  reach  the  goal — the 
democratic  education  of  every  soul  in  America.  Only  by  thus  following 
the  gleam  may  I  make  certain  that  'government  of  the  i>eople,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.*  '* 

Liberal  discount  on  all  orders  for  presentation  purposes. 
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1921  New  Thoughts,  for  Old  Ones  1922 


then^  having  taught  them  to  live  riotously,  withholding, 
skimping,  starving  their  development*  Here  indeed  is 
a  vital  new  aspect  of  a  problem  old  as  mankind*  The 
Atlan^c  will  treat  it  in  intensely  interesting  articles 
entitled  THE  IRON  MAN,  by  a  new  writer  of 
knowledge  and  intuition,  ARTHUR  POUND*  ^ 

yVnother  series  in  prospect,  promising  in  peculiar 
degree  this  same  quality  of  illuminating  the  basic 
factors  of  our  lives,  is  a  group  of  papers  by  VERNON 
KELLOGG  on  The  New  Biology*  Every  Atlantic 
reader  recalls  his  famous  Headquarters  Nights  and  his 
more  recent  Problems  of  Life  and  Death*  Here  again 
Professor  KeUogg  not  only  interprets  the  facts,  but  has 
the  sympathetic  trick  of  unlimbering  the  reader^s  imag- 
ination and  enlargii^  Iiis  world. 

One  of  our  New  York  contemporaries  challenges 
competition  by  promising  articles  which  will  ^send  the 
red  blood  spurting  through  every  vein*'^  We  should 
dislike  to  subject  our  readers  to  so  trying  an  experience, 
but  we  do  believe  that  no  one  will  read  unmoved  the 
new  discussion  of  our  prison  system  which  opens  in  the 
November  Atlantic*  FRANK  TANNENBAUM, 
whose  papers  last  year  roused  so  intense  an  interest, 
has  made  a  tour  of  investigation  covering  every  impor- 
tant penal  institution  in  the  country*  The  results  of  his 
inspection,  though  temperately  stated,  haunt  the  mind* 

Ever  since  certain  plain-spoken  papers  on  THE 
NEGRO  appeared  in  the  Atlantic,  we  have  thought 
it  a  matter  of  public  importance  that  this  discussion 
should  be  enlarged,  so  that  Americans  can  see  the  prob- 
lem steadily  and  whole.  To  write  the  new  series,  we 
have  chosen  a  Southerner,  a  man  of  broad  and  sober 
vision,  with  many  years  of  intensive  experience* 
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author^s  name^  but  by  his  individual  talent  Then  there 
are  new  writers  like  EMMA  LAWRENCE,  JAMES 
BOYD,  and  FRANCES  NORVILLE  CHAPMAN- 
Indeed,  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  Atlantic 
than  half  a  dozen  brand-new  names  a  month* 

It  is  futile  to  speak  of  the  new  volume  without 
those  names  round  which  Atlantic  associations  clus- 
ter most  thickly*  DR  CROTHERS  and  MISS 
REPPLIER,  —  to  take  the  names  at  random,  — 
MRS*  GEROULD  and  A*  EDWARD  NEWTON, 
DALLAS  LORE  SHARP,  WILLIAM  BEEBE, 
GAMALIEL  BRADFORD,  MRS-  DARGAN  and 
JEAN  KENYON  MACKENZIE;  and  the  new- 
comers  making  tradition  fast,  such  as  L*  ADAMS 
BECK,  EDWARD  YEOMANS,  and  E.  BARRING^ 
TON*  But  to  a  grateful  editor  this  subject  hath  no  end* 

One  word  more*  Those  who  have  grown  inti- 
mate with  the  Atlantic  throi^h  the  years  know  that, 
when  they  seek  the  deep  human  comfort  of  those 
things  of  the  spirit  which  the  world,  singularly  care- 
less of  other  personal  matters,  still  thinks  too  per- 
sonal to  discuss,  they  can  often  find  in  the  Atlantic's 
pages  much  that  they  seek*  Such  a  paper  as  DR. 
J*  EDGAR  PARK'S  Is  There  Anything  in  Prayer  ? 
suggests  what  we  mean*    Throughout  the  year  con-  | 

trlbutors  who  have  sought  and  found  an  answer  will 
pass  it  on  to  the  forlorn,  the  lonely,  and  the  stricken* 
In  the  Christmas  Atlantic  we  shall  print  as  th?  first  of 
many  poignant  messages  of  comfort  and,  we  hope,  of 
help,  CONSOLATION,  a  paper  which  is,  in  a  very 
true  sense,  a  distillation  of  that  healing  which  brings 
surcease  of  sorrow* 
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TO  BE  WELL  INFORMED  you  must  be  in  contact  with  the  best  minds  of  to- 
day. The  daily  paper  will  give  you  the  background  of  events,  but  the 
mature  judgment  of  events  can  only  come  from  the  best  minds  who  have 
time  to  consider  them  carefully.  It  has  been  for  a  generation  the  aim  of 
scribner's  magazine  to  put  its  readers  in  contact  with  the  leaders  of  thought 
and  literature.  Statesmen,  scientists,  philosophers,  men  of  action,  men  of  ad- 
venture, practical  men  of  business,  all  write  for  scribner's  magazine.  It  has 
things  told,  not  through  interviewers,  but  at  first-hand  by  the  men  who  do  them. 


Senator 

Depew's 
Recollections 

These  papers  are  the  in- 
timate talk  of  Senator 
Dcpew  about  the  great 
men  and  events  ot  his 
long  and  distinguished 
career — the  unique  rec- 
ord of  a  career  which  be- 
gan to  be  important 
more  than  sixty  years 
ago.  Senator  Depew  has 
known  every  President 
of  the  United  States 
from  Lincoln  to  Harding. 


Scribner's 
Magazine 

for  the  fear  1922 


What  Am  I  r 

What  Shall  I  Believe = 

Two  remarkable  studio 
in  the  interprctadon  of 
personality  by  Edward 
G.  Spaulding,  Profes&or 
of  Philosophy  at  Prince- 
ton, and  well  known  else- 
where by  his  lectures  at 
the  Brooklyn  Institute, 
the  Harvard  Summer 
School,  and  by  his  writ- 
ing. These  articles  are 
for  the  layman,  and  ha\'e 
a  direct  personal  appli- 
cation to  life  andcxMkduct. 


Michael  Pupin's  Own  Story  The  Fi6tion  Is  a  Feature  of  Scribner's 


This  is  the  absorbing  story  of  a  Serb  who  had  read  about 
America,  the  land  of  opportunity  and  freedom,  and  who 
ran  away  from  home  at  the  age  of  fifteen  with  a  fellow 
student.  He  is  now  Professor  Pupin  of  Columbia,  the 
inventor  of  the  Pupin  coil,  which  put  telephone  wires 
underground  and  which  made  long-distance  telephoning 
possible.     He  will  tell  his  own  story  in  scribner's 

MAGAZINE. 

Europe  a  tWork^j/ Whiting  Williams 

Mr.  Williams  has  been  at  work  all  summer  in  the  fac- 
tories and  coal-mines  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 
He  will  write  several  articles  regarding  his  adventures 
and  his  conclusions  gained  therefrom  under  the  general 

K«»»»^  rkf  **  l<i'tiiv\T\<i  at  XX/rkrlr  '*     F*Ati/ rkKc«»rv#»rtt    if  anv    liav*» 


Among  established  Scribner  favorites  whose  stories  will 
appear  this  year  are  Henry  van  Dyke,  Katharine  Hol- 
land Brown,  Mary  Synon,  Mary  Raymond  Shipman 
Andrews,  Louis  Dodge,  Exiward  C.  Venable,  Abbie  Car- 
ter Goodloe,  Charles  Belmont  Davis.  Stories  by  i 
Oof  new  writers  will  appear,  among  them  James 
,  Alexander  Hull,  Dorothy  Livingston,  Walter 
Gilkyson,  W.  Eldson  Smith,  Arthur  TuckermRn,  Camilla 
Kenyon,  Rebecca  Hooper  Eastman,  Rebecca  N.  P<»tcr, 
and  John  Biggs,  Jr. 


The  Financial  Situation 
The  Point  of  View.  The  Field  of  Art 
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You  ARC  A  WRITER.  Don't  you  ever  need  help  in 
mnrketinc  jrour  work  ? 
I  am  •  Uterary  adviser.  For  yean  I  read  for  MacmQ- 
Un,  then  for  Doran,  and  then  I  became  consulting  specialist 
to  them  and  to  Holt,  Stokes,  Lippincott,  Harcourt  and  others, 
for  most  of  whom  I  have  also  done  expert  editing,  helping 
sothors  to  make  their  work  salable. 

Let  me  help  YOU.  I  am  closely  in  toudi  with  the  market 
for  books,  short  stories,  articles,  and  verses,  and  I  have  ajpe- 
cial  department  for  plays  and  scenarios. 

Send  for  my  circular. 
THE  WRITERS'  WORKSHOP 
Mf  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Dd  verses,  and  I  have  a  spe- 
larios.  ^^V 


FRENCH  BOOKC. 
and  BOOK  CLUB     >J 

Our  catalogue  and  monthly  list  sent  on  request. 
Books  in  all  languages. 

SCHOENHOF  BOOK  COMPANY,  15  BeMoa  SU  BMlaii,  Man. 


GENEALOGIST 

LAWRENCE  BRAINERD 

f  Ashburton  Plaea       BOSTON,  MASS. 

Ratanh  for  AuthorUaiite  recordi  of  all  Amtricon 
families.  Terms  Moderate. 


WASHINGTON'S  DIARIES,  1791-99 

Now  accessible  to  readers.    Transcribed  and  published  from 

Waahington'a  Original  Note  Booka 
by  JOS.  A.  HOSKINS,  Summ«rfi«ld,  N.C        Pric«  $1.50 


Alexander  Van  Rensselaer 

Auihora^  Rmpr«9mniativm  and  Manuaeripi  Brokmr 
450  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

WrU€  to-day  for  rates  and  full  partiadors 


YOUR  HOROSCOPE 

Intellicent^  MlllWii  offers  constructive  advice  toward  the 
devetopme^e^gmgpflity.  talents  and  success. 
MARION  H^mm  DREW  BMCon,  Nsw  York 


The  Art  of  the  Short  Story 

nROFESSOR  Walter  B.  Pitkin  will  accept  a 
•*•  limited  number  of  advanced  writers  for 
instruction  by  mail  in  short-story  writing.  The 
teaching  is  adapted  to  individual  needs.  Man- 
uscripts will  be  prepared  for  the  magazines,  and 
current  markets  studied.  Writers  of  serious 
purpose  wishing  more  professional  instruction 
than  academic  courses  provide  are  invited  to 
write  for  particulars. 

Professor  WALTER  B.  PITKIN 

SUB-STATION  84  NEW  YORK 


PICTURES   IN  FULL  COLOR  FOR  YOUR  HOME 

s<pd  twnty'fly  csnU  (ctsmpa)  for  iUaatrmtad  cstslofva  of 

V^e  iReWct'finntK 

Exaa  facsimiles  of  more  than  two  hundred 

5    GREAT  PAINTINGS  BT  GREAT  MASTERS 
in  the  world**  art  gaUcria*  and  prlrsta  collactlon*. 
I^MHs^  '       A«k  Toar  daslar  to  abow  yoo  iba  Madid  Printa. 
^in«^         They  ara  favorita  Cbrlatmaa  and  wadding  prarenta. 
THE  MEDia  SOaETT,  PabKabsrs,    7S3  Bsyktan  SlrMt«  Baalan 
PMM»h«r9  /»r  tk*  UnUtd  8tt—  0/  Th*  BuHinfUm  Mftin*  /or 
Connoi$$«%r9 


BOOKPLATES    FOR    BEGINNERS 

Bookplates  for  Beginners  is  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  whole  subject  of  bookplates,  or  ex-libris. 
It  deals  with  their  origin;  with  their  early  use  in  America; 
with  the  modem  phases  of  the  art,  and  with  bookplate 
collecting.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated;  large  quarto 
in  size,  and  is  substantially  bound.  Complete  description 
on  request. 

ALFRED  FOWLER,  17  Board  oflrads,  Kansas  City,  MiMowi 


COATS-OF-ARMS  AND  CRESTS 

Searched  and  painted  in  Water-Colors  for  fism- 
ing.  Stationery  Embossing  dies  cut.  Authrrity 
guaranteed.    $6.00  up.  BetabHehed  1908. 

GEORGE  A.  TODD,  57  Cndi  Ave.  Tid«s,  N.T. 


HONOR^ROLLS 

HISTORICAL.**  TABLETS 

-    WKKO  »  ^AWTON.  TAWNTOy.MA**. 
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Wf)t  3Ropcrofter«'  iWemorial  to  eihtvt  Huliliarb 

Following  Hubbard's  tragic  death  on  the  "Lxisitania'*  in  1915,  announcement  was  made 
from  East  Aurora  that  the  Philistine  Magazine  would  be  discontinued.  Kubbard  had  gone 
on  a  long  journey  and  might  need  his  "Fliilistine."  Besides,  who  was  to  take  up  his  pen? 
It  was  also  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  father  from  the  son. 

The  same  spirit  of  devotion  has  prompted  the  Roycrofters  to  issue  their  memorial  edition 
of  "Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  the  Great."  In  no  other  way  could  they  so  fittingly 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  founder  of  their  institution  as  to  liberate  the  influence  that 
was  such  an  important  factor  in  moulding  the  career  of  his  genius. 

LITTLE  JOURNEYS  TO  THE  HOMES  OF  THE  GREAT 

FOURTEEN  YEARS  were  consumed  in  the  writing  of  the  work  that  ranks  to-day  as 
Elbert  Hubbard's  masterpiece.  In  1894  the  series  of  ''Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  the 
Great"  was  begun,  and  once  a  month  for  fourteen  years,  without  a  break,  one  of  these  little 
pilgrimages  was  given  to  the  world. 

These  little  gems  have  been  accepted  as  classics  and  will  live.  In  all  there  are  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two  "Little  Journeys"  that  take  us  to  the  homes  of  the  men  and  women  who  trans- 
formed the  thought  of  their  time,  changed  the  course  of  empire  and  marked  the  destiny  of 
civilization.  Through  him,  the  ideas,  the  deeds,  the  achievements  of  these  immortals  have 
been  given  to  the  Uving  present  and  will  be  sent  echoing  down  the  centuries. 

As  a  writer  Rlbert  Hubbard  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Immortals.  One  of  the  ablest 
writers  in  America,  Ed  Howe,  called  him  "the  brightest  man  in  the  writing  game." 

Few  biulnessmen  have  left  institutions  that  reflect  as  much  credit  upon  their  founder, 
and  yet  the  Roycroft  Shops  were  launched  primarily  to  demonstrate  his  j^iilosophy  that 
"Art  is  merely  the  expression  of  a  man's  joy  in  his  work." 

No  public  speaker  who  gave  the  platform  his  whole  time  appeared  before  as  many  audi- 
ences in  the  coarse  of  a  year  as  this  businessman  and  writer. 

Where  did  Elbert  Hubbard  And  the  inspiration  for  carrying  on  his  great  work?  It  is  no 
secret  at  East  Aurora.  It  was  derived  from  his  own  little  pilgrimages  to  the  haunts  of  the 
Great. 

The  Memorial  Edition  of  LITTLE  JOURNEYS  TO  THE  HOMES  OP  THE  GREAT 
is  complete  in  14  volumes,  printed  on  specially  made  deckle-edge  paper  containing  the  Roy- 
croft water-mark,  semi-flexible  binding,  each  volume  handsomely  embossed  and  modeled  in 
colors.  * 


Mail  Coupon  For  Very  Special  Quotation  and  Free  Little  Journey  Booklet 

A  limited  number  of  the  Memorial  sets  will  be  distributed  at  a  very  special  price,  so 
low  in  fact,  that  we  cannot  publish  th  price  broadcast.  To  do  so  might  possibly  interfere 
vnth  the  future  sale  of  the  edition.     Therefore  we  will  name  this  introductory  price  only 

by  letter  direct  to  those  sending  in  the  following  coupon. 


THE  ROYCROFTERS,  East  Auiora.  N.Y. 

Please   send  me  the   Little  Journey   Booklet   Free,  also 
Full    Particulars  of 
payment  plan. 


Name 


The  Cabin  in  the  Woods  where  most 
of  the  Liltte  Jt>urneys  were  written 


Address 
Town  .  .  . 
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\is  QsMse  ai\d  6ire  •* 

Too  etn  be  Qulddy  cared  If  von  summer.    Send  10  cents,  coin 
or  sUmpe.  for  28S  page  doth  bound  book  on  SUmmerlnc  and 
Stutterinc    It  tells  how  I  cured  myself  after  Stammednc  and 
Stntterhis  for  SO  Mara.     BENJAMIN  N.  B06UE 
|4S18Bm»«  Buildlai.  1147  N.  III.  8t iRdlMapansi 


iHarplanb 


TOME   SCHOOL 

NATIONAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Rates,  $1000.    New  75-foot  Swimming  Pool. 
MURRAY  PEABODY  BRUSH,  Ph.D.,  DirMtor. 
Maryland,  Port  Dapoait 


0Uaia^vaitttsi 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 

A  Schod  far  Gkls.  ANDOVER,  MASS.  Founded  1S38. 

23  mtles  from  Boston.    Collef«  preparation.    Strong  coarse  for  High 
ifchool  graduates.    Oatdoor  sports. 

Address  MISS  BERTHA  BAILKT.  Principal. 

MISS  McCLINTOCK'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
Miss  Mast  J«aw  McCuntocx,  Principal. 

4  Arlington  Street, 

Boston.  Mass. 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ARTS 

296  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Under  Management  of  Tide  Over  LeoQue 
VofHtinnal  training.  Tboroo^  personal  instruetioo.  Elementary  a&d 
Adranoed  CourseB  in  Weaving,  Leather  Work,  Basketry,  Deaign,  Rug 
Making,  Woodwork.  Strong  oouraes  in  Occupational  Ther^iy.  Winter 
and  summer  sessions.  Students  admitted  at  any  time  iriiea  there  is  a 
{Eighth  year.) 

Director,  Mns  Mabt  Ismra  Hranm,  BJB. 


MASSACHuarrTB,  Boeton.       555  Boybton  St.  (Copley  Sq.) 

CHAUNCY  HALL  SCHOOL 

Kstablisbed  1828.    Prepares  bors  ezclaslTslT  for 
MA88A0HU8KTT8  IM8TITUTK  OP  TBCHNOLOOT 


snd  other  scientific  scbools. 


Kvery  teacher  a  specialist. 

Fkakklim  T.  Kitbt.  Principal. 


THE  CHAMBERLAYNE  SCHOOL 

General,  special  and  college  preparatory  courses. 
H  ouadiold  arts.    M  usic    Languages — native  teacfaen. 
Out-of-door  sports.  a6i  Clarendon  St. 

Comer  of  Commonwealth  Ave..        Boston,  Mass. 


STAMMERERC 
pot  54  Tills  we  hare  successfally  corrected  stam-  ^^^^ 
mering  by  oar  simple  and  Dstaral  method.  Individoal  ^^^ 
instmction  only.  SAMUEL  1.  lOBBITIS.  Dlrecler^  ■ 
Beslea  Slauasrers'  laslllate  ^^^m 

2IS  laaUi^teB  ATeaae  ieslea  17.  Msss.*^^ 

THE  ERSKINE  SCHOOL 

'lical.    Business    and    Vocational    Training   for   Women. 
"*•!«.      EiTFHXifiA  E.  McClimtock,  M.  A.,  PrindpaL 

4  Chestnut  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Cr^ 


JUNIOR    BRADFORD 

A  Preparatory  School  tor  Bradford  AcsMlcsny 

Directed  study  and  play.  Arts  and  crafta.  AU  ndirantagii  ci 
Bradford  Academy  equipment.  For  Booklets  addreas  Tn 
RsaiSTHAB,  139  Main  Street,  Bradford,  Mass. 


Sea  Pines  School  of  Personality  for  Girls 

Bit.  Thomas  Biokfohd.  A.M..  F0um4»r.  For  framoiar  and  kigh 
school  stadents.  Three  terms,  fall,  spring  and  so mmer.  Mld-wlater 
vacation.  Pine  groTes.  Seashore.  Happy  oatdoor  life  for  tralniag  ia 
self-discoTery  and  self-development.  ICiss  FArra  BiCKTOao,  MiJS 
Annia  BiCKTOao,  I><r«etor«.  Box  K.  Brewster.  Mass. 


CHOATE  SCHOOL 

i6oo  Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  Maaaachiuetta. 
Home  and  day  school  for  girls. 

Augusta  Choate,  Vaasar,  A.B..  A.M..  Pnmdp^L 


THE  BROWNE  AND  NICHOLS  SCHOOL 

Llat  for  1922-23  Now  Opan. 

Gbobgb  H.  Bbowkb,  A.M.,  WnxAXD  Rxkd.  A.M. 
Telephone  57170  Cambbumib,  MaasACHUsarfs 


WILLISTON  A  SCHOOL  for  boys 

Preparatory  for  college  or  scientifio  school    Directed  srark  and 
Junior  school  Tor  boys  from  10  to  14. 


A  distiDet  gfhiH?^ 

^    Separate  faouhy.    Address 

ARCHl»ALDV.GALBRArrH,PriDqHlfB«C,FiithMii>lHSMMi 


play.    

m  its  own  building. 


ROGERS  HALL  SCHOOL   <^ 


UwaB,  Masasdwmts  Stl 

Country  Sports.     Oymmanvm  and  swunastaa  peti. 
For  catalogue  and  tisws.  addresB 
Mlas  OUVE  SEWALL  PARSONS,  B. 


WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

17  HIghUnd  Straat,  Natlck,  Ms 

A  College  Preparatory  School  (pt  Olrla.    tTmOM 
AcTM.    BkasiagFond.    Athletic  FtoMa.   -■--'■»— 
MUa  Conant,  Misa 
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THE  BURNHAM  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Founded  bj  Maiy  A.  Bumham  In  1877 

Opposite  Smith  CoDefe  Campus 

MISS  HELEN  E.THOMPSON,  H«admlttr«tt 


Miss  HaU's  School 

Pittsfleld,  Massachusetts 


THE  MISSES  ALLEN  SCHOOL 

Life  in  the  open.  Athletiot.  Household  Arts.  College  and 
cetneral  couraes. 

Each  girl's  personality  obtsrved  and  developed.  Write  for 
booklet.    Telephone  W.  N.  131.  Wmt  Ncwroif,  Mass. 


Wilbraham  Academy 

Serious  work,  wholesome  play.  Ideal  location  and  environment. 
Pretparea  for  coUepe  and  scientific  schools.  2fi0  acres.  5  brick 
bnltninia  Athletic  fields.  Modem  equipment.  Limited  enroll- 
ment.    Moderate  rate. 

CAYLORD  W.  DOUGLASS,  Headmaster. 

WUbraham,  Mass. 


WORCESTER  ACADEMY  rJL 


Strictly  prepsratory  for  college  or  engineering  school.  Junior  School  for 
young  boys.  For  estskig,  addren  Tha  BtgUinr,  Q.  D.  Cbubcb.  MX, 
BaMUB.  F.  Houoi.  MA.,  PKaa'M  Worcester.  Mssi. 


intoouti 


Masonii,  Klrkwood,  St.  Lods  Co.,  Boi  1000. 

f  PNAY  If  AI  T  '*rbe  reel  Esstem  School  in  the  Hesrt  of  the 
i^IU^  V  A  rUilA^  Middle  West."  Soburbsn  kxistion.  30  mm- 
utea  from  St.  Louis.  Sb-sere  campus,  magnificently  landsoaped.  College 
PreiMtfatory  and  Special  Courses.  Athletics.  limited  enrollment. 
Tmtioo,  11.000.  Oa«ak)gne.  Address  Mis.  M.Louas  Thomas.  Prindpsl. 


^to  llampfiCfiire 


KIMBALL   UNION   ACADEMY 

A  high  grade  preparatory  tcbool  wltb  a  moderate  taltion.  lOSth  year 
b«gaB  Sept.  14th.  BiffbeleTfttion.  Eicbtbaildluss.  lOOACres.  Farm. 
Separata  dorinitoriee  for  firli  and  boys.  New  symnMlam.  Playing 
fields.    Oatlnt  clob  for  winter  sports. 

Address  CBAaLKS  Aloek  TaAcr,  EtadmuuUr,  Merlden,  N.H. 


Attn  3tvfitp 


CENTENARY  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 

A  ^f  ris*  acbool  In  beaatlfal  coantry  near  New  Tork.  48th  yesr.  6  modem 
bolldtngai  60  acres;  SSOO.OOOeqaipment;  athletict,  swimminc pool,  etc. 
Senalbia  refvlatlon  and  dress.    Collece  prepsratory  certificates.   Gen- 
«Tal  and  apadal  coorses.    Catalog  on  request. 
^m^Kmm^Etmmmmmf^m-  Bsa  Tl.  Haskaaslswa.  N.  J. 


NSW  JERSEY  — iCorUinued) 


Naw  JsRSBT.  Orange. 
Miss  Beard's  Saioo!  for  GirU 

A  country  school.  13  miles  from  New  York.  Coll««e  prepsratory, 
special  courses.   Music.  Art,  Domestic  Arts  and  Science.  Supers 
vised  physical  work  in  gymnasium  and  field.  Catalog  on  request. 
Address  Miss  Lucia  C.  Bsako. 


KENT   PLACE 


SUMMIT.  N  J. 
20  miles  from  New  York. 


A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLB. 
Colkge  Preparato^  and  Academic  Courses. 

MbS.  SaBAB  WoODMAlf  PaUL  )  primtdmtM, 
Mus  Akna  8.  WoonnAN         J  rnwwiws. 


MttufSotk 


THE  KNOX  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Formerly  at  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,   now  on  Otsego  Lake, 
Cooperstown,  New  York.    For  catalog  and  views,  address 

Mas.  RrsscLL  HouoBTOif ,  Box  20,  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 


AMERICAN    ACADEMY    OF 
DRAMATIC    ARTS 

Founded  in  1884 
FRANKLIN  H.  SARGENT,  Pratidait 

The  leading  institution  for  Dramatic  and 
EzpresBiona]  'Aaining  in  America. 

Connected  with  ^tarUe  Frohman*$  Empire 
Theatre  and  Compamee, 

For  information  i^ply  to 
SECRETARY 

255  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York.  N.Y. 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  SCHOOL 

A  School  that  prepares  Toong  women  for  Home  Making  and  for  taklns 
m  IntalUsent  part  In  the  life  of  the  commonlty. 

Sprfjtff  Term  Opens  Januair  SOtli. 

ilspilor  comrae  on*  p»ar.        8p«eial  $hort  cour$9». 

136  East  55tb  Street.  New  York  aty. 


Institute  of  Musical  Art  ''"tiSsr 


An  endowed  school.    IVorkies  a  tborough  and  coid] 
education  in  sO  branches,  and  is  equipped  to  give 
most  exceptional  talents. 


musical 
adTantsges  to 
Address  Secretary 

120  Clsremont  Am,  New  York  City 


157  East  74th  St.,  New  York  Qty 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason^s 


Suburban    School 
for    GtrU 

"Tha  Casfle."  TarrytawB-aa'gadsea.  Hew  Tark 
Only  40  minates  from  5.  Y.  City.    Upper  School  for  afrls  13  to  26; 
Lower  School  for  ftrls  7  to  13.     All  departments.     Vocattonsl  tratnlnf 
emphasised  in  Summer  School.    Preparation  for  leading  colleges.    For 
eircvlar  ftddress  Nlss  C.  1.  Nasea.  U.N..  Uck  loi  MS. 
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Gardening,  Farming  and  Poultry  Husbandry 

The  New  Froteeeion  for  Women 

SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE 

AMBLER,  PENNSYLVANIA.  Stuatod  in  beautiful  open  country. 
18  miles  from  Philadelphia.    Two-year  Diploma  Course,  entrance  Sept. 
13th.  1021,  and  Jan.  l/th,  1922.     Thorough  trainiig  in  theory  and 
praetioe.    Unuioal  positions  obtainable  upon  graduation.    Qreulars. 
Elbabbtb  Leiobion  Ln,  Dtrecfor. 


THE  BALDWIN  SCHOOL 

Bryn  Mawr.  Pennsylvania. 
A  Coantry  School  for  Girls. 
EuzABBTH  Forrest  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head  of  School 


HARCUM     BRYN^M^I^pff 

a  Ji  ^iLax  ^^  ^^  iTa    bryn    mawr,    pa. 

Thoroach  co11«ce  preparstioo ;  or  apecial  itady.   Maaic,  art. 
New  building!,  larfe  sroandi.   Atbletici,  riding.    10  mllaa 
from  Pbilndelphla.     WritM  for  illuitrated  catalog. 
Mkb.  Edith  Hatches  Habcum,  B.L..  Uead  of  School 
Mas.  L.  Mat  Willis.  B.F..  Head  of  Academic  Dept. 


Pkhnstlvakxa,  Bryn  Mawr. 

THE  SHIPLfeY  SCHOOL  Sxr7.S2Sr  . 

lite  Bryn  Mawr  Colloga  flvoa  ipaclal  edocational  and  aoclal  advantaigea. 
«,..^     «_     ...      ..  Soparriaed  athlatlca. 


Mawr 

oppo- 


Collage   Preparatory  and  Academic  Coaraea. 

Well-equipped  gymnaaiom.    Addreaa  "Box  N." 

Thb  PaiMoiYALa.  Auoa   a.  Howlamd.  Ki.BAiroB  O. 


Baowirsu. 


Hinm  ANn  HAI  I  Foo°d«d  1867.  In  old  reddential 
niUOLiAllLr  nALiLij,oliidaysburglocatedin  the  most 
beautiful  and  healthful  section  of  the  Allegheny  mountains. 
College  preparatory,  general  and  pott-graduate  oouxiet. 

MiS8  Ellen  C.  Kkatss,  A.B.,  Principal,  HoUidaysburg,  Pa. 


THE  SANATORIUM  SCHOOL, 


Lansdowne,    Pa. 

A  Select  School  and  Sdna- 
toriom  eombinod  for  the  trwatmant  and  Inatructlon  of  children  who 
through  illness  ha?e  fallen  bdiind  oUiers  of  their  age  in  devdopmcni 
and  studies.  Speech  defects  corrected.  Cerebral  hemorrhage  treated. 
Ages  2  to  14  years.  No  (eeUe-minded.  BoMd.    Claudu  Moiob  Rwo. 


Mercersburg  Academy  ?.T:'„V,S'o°„7?f.'i.Wo7lX'J; 

or  bnaineai.  Under  Cbriitian  maateri  from  the  great  aiiiTeraitlea.  Lo- 
cated In  the  Camberland  Valley,  one  of  the  moat  pictareaqne  apota  of 
America.  Kew  gymnaainm.  Eqaipment  modern.  Write  for  catalog. 
Addreia  Box  104. 

WllllaiB  Nana  Irrlaa.  LL.D..  Deateaator.  Narcarakarf.  Pa. 


OGONTZ    SCHOOL 


Slfio^e  9fi!latiti 


The   Mary   C.   Wheeler  School 

PROVIDBNCB,  RHODB  ISLAND 
A  Town  and  Country  School.    College  prepailoty  and 
General  ^Course.     Advanced   atudio  claaaea.      Music. 
Secretarial  Course.  Farm  home  for  girls  10  to  14  yean. 


HOLLINS  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Founded  1842.  Standard  CoDege  Courses  for  Bachelor  of  ArtBaadBaefe^ 
lor  of  Music  degrees.  290  students.  Healthful  location  ia  the  Fsgrn 
BilAirr  L.  Cocn,  Pkesident,  Bos  36(1,  Hblim,Va. 


WARRENTON  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

For  young  girb:   In  foothiOs  of  Virginia,  nesr  Wsshiagtoo.    Preivatorv  I 

and  Special  oounes.  French  the  koguage  of  the  bouw.  lacolealea  hab^  ! 
of  order  and  economy. 

Mllb.  Lba  M.  BouuQirr.  Box  41.  WarreatoB,  Ta.  I 


JSRtA  Virginia 


ST.  HILDA'S  HALL,  Charles  Town.  W.  Va. 

The  CherroB  School  for  Girls.    Episcopal   In  the  »»— »*««Vfci>  Vaiiy. 
College  Preparatory.     Elective  courses.     Music  and  Art.     Atfikta. 
Open  air  dssses.    lufividual  instruction.    t0Oa     Cataloc. 
MABUB  Pbhdlron  DuTAL,  PrindpaL     (Foimer  Principal  StaartEU) 


Camptt 


SARGENT  CAMPS   Peteiboro,N.R 

The  A  thUtie  Camp*  far  OirU.  I 

Expert  direction  in  all  athletic  and  outdo<»'  spcnta  oombsaed  with 
camp  life.    Homecraft  for  little  girls  in  Junior  Camp. 

Addreas:  SecreUMry,  Everett  Street,  Cambridc^  Mssi. 


ALOHA  CAMPS  l:?feJ'J?;R«e. 

3oampe— agesTtoSO.  Fun.  Frolie,  Fciendshi|aL 
Vii^lance  for  health  and  safety.    Bookbt. 

Mrt.LL.GdKk.  280  Ad&ilM  B^  BtmUm^Hk. 


Seattierfi!'  ^smtiti 
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TEACHERS  AO  EN  CI  BS^  {Continued) 

School    Information  £^ 

CauloKs  of  all  Bojrs*  or  Girb'  private  schools  in  U.  S.  Expen  ail 
vice  and  relative  standing  free.    State  kind  fully.     15th  year. 
Maintained  by  American  Schools'  ^vssociaiion      No  fees. 
WHtt  not  rimM  Bldf..  Nov  Yark.  ar  ISIS  Masonic  TsmpI*.  Chicaff* 

CorrefiCponbence  i^cfjoote 


^or^ntliorsliip 

loWtoWnte*  Wluilio  Write, 
axidyihereloselh 

CoSMtAe  yotxrimnd.  De^lop 
^^onrlH^rory  ip:^.}itukev  Ike 
oA  ef  mXf'e^tpressxonMdVM 
your  spare  hms  pof^ia]>le. 
Tnmyoitr  ul«a«  uilo  dollars. 
Courses  ih  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing; Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  PhQtoplay 

_    _  -  ,         Writing,  eta,  taught  person- 

Dr.Esenwem      ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
I  for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 

a  staff  of  literary  szperts.    Constructive  criticism. 

Franks  honest,  helpful  advice,  /^eol  teaching 

Om  pmpit  has  ricHv^d  oP9f  $3,000  for  stoHos  and  articlos 

.  yrMom  mosttg  in  apart  Umo^'^ptap  Work,"  ho  oatU  It, 

Anoihor  pmpIt  rocHPod  oVor  $i,OOQ  hoforo  comploUng 

kor  first  comr'so,     Anoihor,  a  bmsp  Wife  and  molhor.  Is 

I  otforatlnM  oVor  $75  a  Wook  from  photoplag  Urltlng  atono. 

There  Is  no  odier  inatitiition  or  agency  doing  so  much  for 
miters,  young  or  tAd.  The  univerrities  recogniie  this,  for  over 
one  hundred  members  of  the  English  faculties  of  higher  institu- 
tioQS  are  studying  in  our  Literary  Department.  '  The  editors 
wrognitr  it,  for  they  ^e  constantly  reconwncndmg  our  courses. 


ISO-page  lUuatratod  eatalagtfo  tto; 

I  TUum  mSirtm 

t&  Hmie  Cbrrespondence  Sdiool . 

'  Dcpt  126^  SpAufUU,  Moss.  ' 

*»•  isMcn  laar  '  iNOoiu>oi«A-nEo  ieo4 


Higher  Education 


HOME 


CouTMe  in  EngUaht  Spaaiah.  Mathe- 
matics, ChemaatiTt  Drmwiag.  Edoca^ 

lioa«  BoaiBMS  and  in  35  other  enbiects  are 
givenby correspondence.  Be^anydme. 

W^  XttiorrBi^  of  dlUtirago 

^       asth  Yaar  Divjatoo  34*   Chicago,  111.        | 

Atlantic  Readings 

Number  16 

AFTER  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS 

A  Freshman  of  '85  to  a  Freshman  of  To-day 

By  Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge 
of  Columbia  Univernty 

A  Dartmouth  student,  class  of  1922,  has 
pronounced  this  essay  "The  top  liner  on 
the  college  man." 

Price  IS  cente 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS,  iNC 

8  ArilBf^—  •** '  Boston  (17),  Mass. 


TEACHERS  PREPARING  STUDENTS 

for  college  entrance 
examinations  should 
see  that  all  such  stu- 
dents own  a  copy  of 

WRITING 

THROUGH 

READING 

The  compilers  of  the 
Entrance  Board  Ex- 
aminations in  English 
are  recognizing  more 
and  more  the  value  of 
the  Abstract  and  the 
Paraphrase  as  tests  of 
the  student's  ability 
to  comprehend  what 
he  reads. 

Writing  Through  Reading 
is  the  only  book  on 
the  market  which 
fully  deals  with  these 
aids  to  thinking,  as 
well  as  with  Tran- 
scription, Writing 
from  Dictation, 
Translation  and 
Imitation. 

Price  90  cents,  postpaid 


ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS,  INC. 

8  Arlinsrton  Street  Boston  (17),  Mass. 
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L/emocracy 

>f  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  *  ^ 


€€ 


People  of  every  walk  of  life,  in 
every  state  in  the  Union,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  ownership  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  System.  People  from  every 
class  of  telephone  users,  members  of 
every  trade,  profession  and  business, 
as  well  as  thousands  of  trust  funds,  are 
partners  in  this  greatest  investment 
democracy  which  is  made  up  of 
the  more  than  1 75.000  stockholders 
of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company. 

If  this  great  body  of  people  clasped 
hands  they  would  form  a  line  more 
than  1 50  miles  long.  Marching  by 
your  door,  it  would  take  more  than 
48  hours  of  ceaseless  tramping  for  the 
line  to  pass. 


This  democracy  of  Bell  telephone 
owners  b  greater  in  number  than  the 
entire  population  of  one  of  our  states; 
and  more  dian  half  of  its  owners  are 
women. 

There  is  one  Bell  telephone  share- 
holder for  every  34  telephone  sub- 
scribers. No  other  great  industry  has 
so  democratic  a  distribution  of  its 
shares;  no  other  industry  is  so  com- 
pletely owned  by  the  people  it  serves., 
In  the  truest  sense,  the  Bell  Ssrstem  is 
an  organization  '*of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people.'* 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
the  Bell  System  gives  the  best  and 
cheapest  telephone  service  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world. 


*"  Bell  System" 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 
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Notable  Comments 

ON 

The  Foanding  of  New  England 

4  New  England  occupies  such  an  important  and  dramatic  place  in  our 
history  that  any  contribution  to  what  we  ak-eady  know  about  those 
days  of  the  G)lonies  is  of  vivid  interest.  But  with  all  that  has  been 
recorded,  much  of  it  in  a  painstaking  and  careful  manner,  some  of  it  with 
genuine  scholarship  for  its  guide,  it  would  seem  as  thou^  the  ground 
had  been  fully  covered.  And  yet  it  has  remained  for  James  Trusk>w 
Adams  to  discover  what  might  be  designated  as  a  new  viewpoint  in 
our  contemplation  of  what  the  New  England  colonies  went  throu^ 
before  they  became  duly  organized  and  united  in  a  common  cause. 
— Chicago  Journal  cf  Commerce. 

4  A  book  decidedly  to  shake  customary  opinion.  The  distinctive 
character  of  the  different  New  England  colonies  has  never  been  better 
shown.  —  New  York  Times, 

4  James  Truslow  Adams,  who  is  not  a  New  Englander.  has  in  THE 
FOUNDING  OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  done  his  best  to  teU  the  true  story 
of  what  happened.  He  has  done  it  so  well  that  no  reader  who  once 
starts  this  volume  will  lay  it  down  willingly.  —  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 

^  No  other  history  of  New  England  of  equal  compass  is  now  any 
longer  worth  reading,  and  all  the  larger  histories  must  be  corrected  by 
this  one.  —  The  Nation. 

4  This  book  is  a  notable  achievement.  It  deserves  to  have  a  place 
among  the  first-class  histories  of  this  country.  —  Baltimore  News. 

Illustrated  with  facsimile  ihcumenis  and  mapSt 
Hue  silk  ^Joth  binding,  gold  stamping, 
482  pages,  S4M 

At  An  BookBtw,  or 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Inc.,  8  Arlington  St.,  Boston  (17),  Mass. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS,  Inc.  a.m.  i^u 

8  Ariingtoa  Street.  Boitoa  (17X  Mass. 

Gadamn:  Enclosed  6nd and  mul  postpaid  THE  FOUNDING  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Namt. Sbtd 

Qto SitU 
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Not  up  to  it— yet  how  can  he  get  the  vigor  that  puts  work  througjh  ? 

Overfatigue— headaches — 
upset  by  trifles 

Now  traced  to  one  common  underlying  cause 


rJST  a  bit  of  headache  occasionally^or  loss 
of  sleep,  or  susceptibility  to  minor  ail- 
ments  do  these  impair  your  efficiency, 
keep  yaa  from  getting  ahead  as  you  ought  ? 

Scientists  now  tell  us  that  the  common 
cause  of  these  various  ailments  is  often  lack 
of  one  single  element — vitamine — in  food. 
Unless  this  cause  is  removed  our  future 
health  is  undermined  and  our  life  shortened. 

Yearly  thousands  of  men  and  women  still 
under  forty  die  from  old-age  diseases.  It  is 
now  kix>wn  and  acknowledged  that  faulty 
eating  has  lowered  their  vitality  so  that  they 
easily  get  infections  which  prove  fatal — that 
they  get  diseases  normally  coming  only  with 
old  age.  Yet  science  now  knows  how  this 
shocking  condition  can  be  corrected. 

Today  thousands  of  men  and  women  are 
getting  this  essential  food  factor  by  eating 
Fleischmann's  Yeast  Fleischmann's  Yeast 
richly  supplies  this  needed  factor,  for  yeast 
is  its  richest  known  source. 

Because  of  its  freshness,  Fleischmann's 
Yeast  helps  the  intestines  in  their  elimina- 
tion of  poisonous  waste  matter.  You  get  it 
fresh  every  day. 

A  noted  professor  and  doctor  of  medicine 


says  that  fresh,  compressed  yeast  is  more 
or  less  of  a  stoniachand  intestinal  antiseptic, 
that  it  increases  the  action  of  the  intestines 
and  stimulates  the  production  of  white  cor- 
puscles. 

Eat  2  to  3  cakes  of  Fleischmaip's  Yeast 
daily,  before  or  between  meals.  Have  it  on 
the  table  at  home.  Have  it  at  your  office  and 
eat  it  at  your  desk.  Ask  for  it  at  noontime  at 
your  lunch  place.  You  *witt  like  its  frtsh^  dis" 
tinctvue  fUruor,  and  the  clean  'wholesome  taste 
it  leaves  in  your  mouth.  Only  one  precaution: 
if  troubled  with  gas,  dissolve  the  yeast  first 
in  very  hot  water.  This  does  not  affect  the 
efficacy  of  the  yeast. 

Fresh  Yeast  has  received  general  attention  froin 
the  public  since  recent  scientific  tests  have  proved 
that  fresh  yeast  stimulates  digestion,  builds  up  the 
body  tissues  and  keeps  the  body  more  resistant  to 
disease.  These  original  tests  were  all  made  with 
Fleischmann's  Yeast.  Beware  of  tmtested  ytast-rita' 
mine  preparations  that  contain  drugs  or  other  mixtures. 
Fleischmann's  Yeast  (fresh)  is  a  pure  food,  rich  in 
vitamine,  in  which  it  measures  up  to  the  high  stan- 
dards set  by  laboratories  and  hospitals.  The  familiar 
tin-foil  package  *with  the  yeUow  label  is  the  onh  form 
in  'which  Fletschmann's  Yeast  for  Health  is  sola. 

Send  4c  in  stamps  for  the  valuable  booklet,  "The 
New  Importance  of  Yeast  in  Diet."  Address  THE 
FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY,  Dept.JJ-Sl.701  VS^ashing- 
ton  Sl,  New  York. 
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Howmany  clcxk  ticks  are  yours? 
Time  is  the  most  expensive  com- 

mcxlity  in  the  world  tcxlay.    As  a  means  of 
conserving  the  hours,  packing  the  utmost  into 
speeding  seconds,  the  Mimeograph  is  probably  im^ 
matched  in  all  mechanical  invention.   Five  thou^ 
sand  well  printed  duplicates  of  a  letter,  or  other 
typewritten  sheet,  it  delivers  hourly — forty  and  more 
thousand  a  day.  No  slow  type  to  set.  The  stencil, 
clicked  off  on  the  typewriter,  is  immediately  ready  to 
print— the  least  expensive  and  quickest  form  of  print- 
ing. Good  worlananship  depends  upon  care  rather  than 
skill.  The  work  may  be  done  privately  and  under  inti- 
mate supervision.  Now  saving  unnumbered  thousands  of 
dollars  for  industrial  and  educational  institutions  through- 
out the  world.   Let  us  show  you  how  it  will  save  both 
expense  and  time  for  you.    Send  for  booklet  "Q-IT* — 
today.    A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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The  Estey  Residence  Organ 


This  Company  is  the  oldest  firm  of 
organ  builders  in  this  country.  It  has 
built  organs  of  all  kinds  for  every  pur' 
pose.  When  it  turned  its  attention  to 
pipe  organs  for  homes,  it  had  a  rich 
and  varied  experience  to  draw  on. 
This   experience   is   available  to  any 


home  owner  or  home  builder  who  is 
interested  in  this  noble  instrument,  or 
to  any  architect  who  desires  to  suggest 
an  organ  for  the  house  he  is  building. 
Each  organ  is  designed  for  a  particular 
house,  and  it  may  be  played  by  music 
rolls  or  by  an  organist. 


The  Estey  Organ  Company,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 
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T^OR  one  hundred  and  eight  years 
-'-  Seth  Thomas  Clocks,  with  faces 
wreathed  in  smiles  and  holly,  have 
watched  the  spark  of  the  Christmas 
spirit  as  it  has  lit  candle  after 
candle  in  the  homes  and  hearts  of 
America's  millions. 

Ticking  the  midnight  hour,  they 
watched  our  great  grandmothers 
slip  silver  buckles  and  snuff  boxes 
into  our  great  grandfathers'  hose. 
Their  muffled  voices  said,  "Good, 
good"  when  grandfather  smuggled 
a  cashmere  shawl  into  grand- 
mother's fireside  chair. 

And,  as  regularly  as  Christ- 
mas   has    come,    innumerable    Seth 


Thomases  have  beamed  at  the  smil- 
ing faces  that  have  peered  into  theirs 
answering  the  exclamation,  "Oh  I  A 
Seth  Thomas  for  me.  How  beauti- 
ful I  How  wonderful!"  with  the 
friendly  greeting — "Fm  glad  to  be 
here.  Start  my  pendulum  and  let's 
make  this  a  regular  home. 

The  business  of  making  Seth 
Thomas  Clocks  has  sur>'ived  the 
years,  not  because  they  represent  so 
much  fine  mahogany,  so  many  wheels 
of  brass,  such  beautifully  chaste 
dials — but  because  they  arc  the  sum 
and  substance  of  millions  of  mo- 
ments of  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  who  have  given  all  of  them- 
selves to  their  tasks. 
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Books  that  are  never  ftnished 

Bulky  volumes  of  mathematical  calculation  that  repre- 
sent almost  a  decade  of  untiring  research,  cram  the  safe 
at  the  Kodak  Lens  Plant. 

It  is  on  these  pages — a  record  of  lens  achievement — that 
the  Kodak  Anastigmat,  subjected,  of  course,  to  relentless 
laboratory  tests  at  each  stage  of  its  development,  was  bom 
and  perfected. 

And  still  the  work  goes  on.  No  book  is  marked  'Tinis'' 
because  true  genius  that  created  the  Kodak  Anastigmat 
is  never  satisfied. 


"About  Lenses"  is  a  little  booklet  whose  primary  purpose 
is  to  give  you  information  you  ought  to  have  in  order  to  get 
better  pictures.     We  should  like  to  send  you  a  copy  —  free. 


rpQ    Eastman  Kodak  Company 
•-"^^  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Books  for  the  Home  Lover 

Christmas  Gift  Suggestions 


Inside  the 

House  Beautiful 

By  Henrietta  C.  Peabody 

Miss  Peabody  is  editor  of  two  popular  books 
derived  from  The  House  Beautiful.  Home- 
makers*  Questions  and  Answers  and 
What  Makes  the  House  Beautiful.  Her 
new  volume  contains  many  skillful  designs 
for  interior  furnishings  presented  in  most 
attractive  form. 
Among  the  chapter  subjects  are  The  Hos- 

Eitable  Hall,  Making  the  Living-Room 
ivable.  Curtains  and  Hangings.  Books  and 
Their  Placing,  Pictures  and  Wall  Hangings, 
and  many  others.  l3-oo 

What  Makes  the 
House  Beautiful 

Edited  by  HENRIETTA  C.  PEABODY 

This  book  has  a  very  practical  as  well  as  an 
aesthetic  value  to  those  who  are  building  or 
remodeling.  It  is  a  collection  of  excellent 
illustrations  and  carefully  made  measured 
drawings  of  architectural  details,  accom- 
panied by  explanatory  text.  I3.00 

Homemakers' 
Questions  and  Answers 

By  Henrietta  C.  Peabody 

This  new  volume  is  an  enlarged  and  revised 
edition  of  the  little  handbook  which  has 
proved  such  an  excellent  and  practical  aid 
for  all  homemakers.  The  early  problems  of 
financing,  selection  of  site  and  design,  con- 
struction problems,  practical  guidance  in 
heating,  lighting,  plumbing  and  ventilating 
—  all  these  are  discussed  from  an  experience 
based  upon  thousands  of  everyday  building 
and  decoration  problems  which  have  come 
to  the  Readers'  Service  Department  of  The 
House  Beautiful.  Ii.oo 


Collector's  Luck 

By  AucE  Van  Leer  Carrick 

There  have  been  many  books  written  about 
furniture  collecting,  and  there  are  excellent 
guides  in  this  direction.  So.  too.  of  china 
and  glass,  and  the  other  things  that  are  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  lovers  of  the  antique. 
But  this  is  a  different  sort  of  book.  It  g^ves 
many  useful  hints  for  the  amateur  and  it  is 
sound  to  the  core  in  advice.  But  it  is  largely 
a  recital  of  personal  experiences,  told  in  a 
chatty  and  colloquial  style  that  carries  the 
reader  along  breathless  from  one  coUecting 
adventure  to  another. 

"It  is  slight  wonder  that  such  a  book  has 
passed  into  a  second  edition,  for  every  reader 
of  the  first  issue  at  once  became  anxious  to 
tell  his  friends  what  a  mine  of  richneas  lies 
between  these  marbled  covers  of  old-fash- 
ioned design.  To  the  amateur  collector  we 
can  recommend  it  as  a  guide,  counsellor  and 
friend."  —  Boston  Transcript. 

Illustrated^  I2.50 

The  Little  Garden 

By  Mrs.  Francis  King 

This  attractive  and  practical  handbook  for 
amateur  gardeners  is  written  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Women's  National  Farm  and 
Garden  Association.  Equipped  with  in- 
structive tables  and  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs of  flowers,  it  should  prove  uaaul  to 
all  who  own  gardens  and  an  inspiration  to 
would-be  gardeners.  Si -75 

The  Every-Year  Calendar 
for  the  Vegetable  Garden 
By  Florence  Taft  Eaton 

Mrs.  Eaton  is  an  enthusiastic  and  skiUful 
amateur  gardener,  who  has  turned  her  first- 
hand knowledge  of  practical  gardening  to 
good  account  for  readers  of  The  House 
BEAurrFUL  and  similar  magazines,  and  now 
has  condensed  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
the  raising  of  vegetables  into  the  limits  of 
twelve  monthly  calendar  sheets  of  liberal 
size.  $1.00 
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When  you  give  Genuine  Mahogany 
you  give  heirlooms 


YOU  have  seen  quaint  Mahogany  tea-tables 
and  writing  desks  at  which  Beaux  in  small- 
clothes and  Belles  in  brocade  have  played  their 
parts.  The  polished  surface  of  the  Mahogany 
has  reflected  powdered  hair  and  patches.  The 
legs,  maybe,  are  scratched  by  the  spurs  of  men 
who  rode  their  last  thoroughbred  two  hundred 
years  ago.  And  have  you  ever  thought  that  the 
children  of  your  children's  children  may,  some- 
time, reflect  that  you,  too,  enjoyed  the  beauty 
of  the  Genuine  Mahogany  furniture  you  are 
buying  today?         «        «        «  # 

The  pleasure  of  owning  Genuine  Mahogany 
furniture  is  not  yours  al< 
Like  sterling  silver  and 
lace,  its  presence  bespeaks 
finement  and  good  taste 
it  is  admired  by  your  frie 
But|  after  it  has  served . 
purposes,  future  genera- 
tions will  still  admire  its 
beauty.  That  is  the 
wonder  of  Genuine 
Mahogany.  It  improves 
with   age.    It  indicates 
that  good  taste  is  a  pre« 
cious  jewel,  good  at  any 
time  or  place. 


No  other  wood  possesses  the  individuality  of 
Genuine  Mahogany.  It  is  the  aristocrat  of  all 
woods.  Styles  may  come  and  go,  ^hions  may 
change,  but  Genuine  Mahogany  furniture  is 
always  in  fashion  and  never  out  of  style.  But, 
just  as  an  imitation  diamond  is  inferior  to  the 
real  gem,  so  is  imitation  Mahogany.  It  may 
resemble  the  Genuine  for  a  time  but  the  deep 
mellowness,  characteristic  of  Genuine  Mahog- 
any, will  never  appear  s  neither  can  inferior  furni- 
ture withstand  atmospheric  changes  or  the  hard 
usage  that  the  most  carefully  kept  furniture 
must  undergo. 

'"  -"  ^"'  '*■ ose  of  enabling  you  to  buy 

ogany   furniture    that    the 
(ociation  nas  been  formed, 
m  will  co-operate  with  fur- 
turers  and  dealers  to  insure 
>f  furniture  getting  a  square 
deal.    Good  furniture 
can  be  made   of  other 
woods   but— when   you 
ask  for  Genuine  Mahog- 
any and  pay  for  Genuine 
Mahogany,  you  should 
get  Genuine  Mahogany* 

Ask  your    dealer    to 
•    guarantee  that  the  article 
you  purchase  is  made  of 
Genuine  Mahogat^. 


After  all — there's  nothing  like 

MAHOGANY 

MAHOGANY  ASSOCIATION,  347  Madison  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 
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A   FINANCIAL   MEETING   PLACE 

(|  In  the  pages  immediately  foDowing,  THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  groups  the 
announcements  of  banks  and  bankers,  N/vith  particular  reference  to  those  which 
offer  a  service  in  Commercial  and  Investment  Banking.  We  believe  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  our  readers  to  present  such  advertisements  in  this  manner  and,  on 
our  part,  we  undertake  to  accept,  for  this  Department,  only  such  announcements 
as,  in  our  judgment,  are  submitted  by  firms  and  institutions  which,  through 
their  character  and  experience,  are  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  our  readers. 


(4 


I  have  a  Friend  who  •  •  •" 

WHY  otherwise  intelligent  people  will  accept 
anonymous  say-sos  on  investments  is  difficult 
to  explain. 

In  considering  investment  purchases,  clear-cut 
information  is  the  essential  need  —  a  need  that  can 
readily  be  met  by  any  of  our  50  offices. 

Our  information  is  based  on  a  national  view-point 
and  years  of  experience. 

We  invite  you  to  make  yourself  and  your  invest- 
ment needs  known  at  our  nearest  office. 

A  current  list  of  high-grade  securities,  suitable  to 
a  wide  range  of  investment  needs,  will  be  mailed  on 
request  for  A.  172. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 

OHicts  in  mare  than  50  leading  cities  throughout  the  World 

BONDS  •  SHORT  TERM  NOTES      :      ACCEPTANCES 
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When  your  hands  are  idle — plcait  a  tree 


SO  counselled  a  wise  old  Scot  who  had  witnessed  many  saplings  reach 
the  fullness  of  mature  beauty.  Living,  a  tree  adds  to  the  richness  of 
life.  Fallen,  it  is  privileged  to  enter  into  the  building  of  a  home,  a  fine  book, 
an  admirably  designed  table,  or  serve  as  an  humble  carrier  of  goods. 

"Only  God  can  make  a  tree"  —  but  any  man  may  plant  one.  More 
power  to  the  reforestation  movement,  which  will  make  available  an  increas- 
ing supply  of  wood,  sorely  needed  for  this  and  succeeding  generations. 

The  manufacturers  who  convert  lumber  into  paper,  building  material, 
furniture,  ships,  boxes  and  ten  thousand  other  useful  forms  recognize  The 
National  Shawmut  Bank  as  an  old  established  institution  which  heartily 
welcomes  opportunity  to  be  of  assistance. 

Many  great  shipments  of  lumber  from  the  forests  of  Maine  and  Canada, 
as  well  as  mahogany,  teak,  ebony  and  other  imported  hard  woods,  are  financed, 
through  this  bank.  Where  great  distances  separate  the  shipper  from  the 
receiver,  Shawmut's  world  wide  representation  insures  that  all  financial 
transactions  will  be  under  our  constant  supervision  to  insure  accuracy  and 
speedy  transmission. 

The  NATIONAL  SHAWMUT  BANK  of  Boston 
Capital,  surplus  and  undivided  profits  $22,000,000 


Shippers  and  buy- 
ers  of  lumber,  also 
interested  banks, 
are  invited  to  use 
Shawmut's  factUUes 


Tngrfize^^CT^^^]57 
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The 

First  National   Bank 

of  Boston 


Transacts  commercial  banking  business  of 
every  nature.     Make  it  your  New  England  Bank 


Capital,    Surplus    and    Profits 
$37,500,000 
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^ACountryfFiJe 
Investment 
Service 
NbwYomc 

140  Broadwar 

PIfthAve.  &  44th  St. 

UMd\mm  Av«.  &  60th  St. 

268  Gnmd  St. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Baltimobb,  Md. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Ilu 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Cleveland,  (X 

Erie,  Pa. 

HAKjasBUEO,  Pa. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

Los  Angeles,  Cau 

Minneapous,  Minn. 

Philadelphu,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa« 

Portland,  Maine 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Reading,  Pa. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

San  Francisco,  Cau 

SCRANTON,  Pa. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Our  nearest  Office 

will  serve  you 

promptly 


Investment 

IN  the  Middle  Ages  money  was  hoarded 
in  strong-boxes,  where  it  was  kept  idle  and 
unproductive. 

In  modern  times  money  is  actively  em- 
ployed through  Investment.  And  among  the 
various  forms  of  investment  the  Bond  stands 
pre-eminent. 

Bonds,  at  present  price  levels,  afford  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  obtain  a  liberal  income 
during  future  years. 

In  selecting  suitable  issues  the  experienced 
service  of  this  Company  is  available  to  you. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  detailed 
information  regarding  your  present  holdings 
and  contemplated  purchases. 

Guaranty  Company 
of  New  York 
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Handy  Interest  Table 
Free  to  Investors 

6%  —  64%  —  7% 

Figuring  interest  is  a  very  simple  matter  with  this 
handy,  vest-pocket  size  celluloid  table.  It  shows  at  a 
glance  exactly  what  you  can  earn  on  $1,000  in  a  day 
or  any  number  of  days,  at  6%,  6>^  %  or  7%  interest. 

One  hundred  per  cent  safety,  combined  with 
substantial  interest  return,  has  been  offered  by 
Greenebaum  First  Mortgage  Real  Estate  Bonds  for 
over  two-thirds  of  a  century.  You  can  safely  earn 
up  to  $70  per  $1,000  invested  in  these  sound 
securities.  Detailed  information  regarding  these 
most  satisfactory  investments  will  be  sent  you. 

Send  for  this  convenient  article  today.  It's  free  to 
you,  without  obligation,  upon  request.  Just  sign 
and  mail  the  coupon. 

Greenebaum  Sons 

InvftStwiftnf  ComiMiiy 

66  Years'  Proven  Safety 
Correspondents  in  Many  Cities 

Stockholders  of  this  Company  are  identical  with  stock- 
holders of  Greenebaum  Sons  Bank  and  Trust  Company 

Oldest  Banking  House  in  Chicago 

FOUNDED   1855 
-  ^—       M     ■  I      '■      '     C/—  t9u9  Cotipon^  —  — —  —  —  —  • 

Greenebaum  Sons  Investment  Companj 

La  Salle  and  Madbon  Streets,  Chicago 
Please  send  me 

G  Handy  Interest  Table 

G  Information  on  "Greenebaum  Investments" 

NAME 

STREET ~ 

CrXT ^STATE 41a 


Buying  Bonds 
BY  MAIL 

PEOPLE  today  find  it  safe  to  buy 
anything  they  want  by  mail  from 
well-known  reliable  houses.  Such 
institutions  caimot  aSord  to  dis* 
appoint;  their  business  is  based 
upon  ccmfidence. 

The  same  is  true  of  investments. 
It  is  even  more  satisfactory  to  buy 
bonds  by  mail  than  merchandise. 
You  do  not  need  to  see  a  bond  be- 
fore buying;  you  can  find  out  all 
about  it  in  advance.  The  terms  and 
conditions  of  a  bond  are  easily  ap- 
praised ;adescr  iptionof  them^rom 
a  competent  source,  is  suffidenL 

Halsey,  Stuart  &Cahas  perfected 
asystem  for  selling  bonds  by  mail 
which  is  safe,  prompt  and  simple. 
The  buyer  runs  no  risks  about  de- 
livery. Bonds  are  sent  by  registered 
mail  at  our  risk  and  at  oiir  expense 
direct  to  purchaser,  or  they  may 
be  delivered  through  his  bank. 

9ands  may  be  purchased  from  us 
by  mail  on  a  cash  or  monihh 


HAU 


CHIC 

209  S.U 

PHILAD 

LuulTiik 

MIL\ 
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The  Measure  of  Greatness 


Institutions  which  attain  national  im- 
portance are  almost  without  exception 
performing  a  great  work. 

A  business  grows  because  it  is  needed. 
It  is  usually  successful  in  proportion  to 
its  effort  to  serve. 

Service  is  the  bedrock  of  business 
principle. 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in 
New  York  is  a  great  bank  because  it  is 
a  useful  bank.  Large  industrial  and 
commercial  institutions  are  its  customers 
because  it  renders  to  them  a  comprehen- 
sive, world-wide  banking  service  essen- 
tial to  the  conduct  of  their  a^irs. 

In  the  better  times  of  the  future,  ser- 
vice will  continue  to  be  the  guiding 
motive.  We  not  only  shall  serve  but 
shall  understand  and  appreciate  the  ser- 
vice of  others.  We  shall  grasp  the  idea 
that  railroads,  public  utilities  and  power- 
ful industries  are,  after  all,  metely  the 
machinery  employed  by  society  to  serve 
itself.  W^e  shall  accept  usefulness  as  the 
measure  of  greatness. 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in 
New  York  has  one  fundamental  purpose 
— to  extend  and  broaden  its  usefulness  to 
commerce  and  industry — to  serva 


Naflonal  Bank  of  Conunot^e 

inNewYork 
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World  Wide  Foreign  Exchange  Facilities 

Are  at  Your  Service 

SINCE  1852  Knauth,  Nachod  &  Kuhne  has  specialized  in  foreign 
exchange  and  has  developed  an  organization  with  connections 
throughout  the  world  specially  qualified  to  handle  the  foreign  trans- 
actions  of  American  banks,  bankers,  business  men  and  travelers. 

For  banks  and  bankers  who  draw  foreign  drafts  under  our  protection 
our  Service  includes  daily  foreign  exchange  quotations  by  mail  or 
telegraph,  as  desirol.  C>ur  telegraph  code  quotes  ten  currencies 
in  a  ten  word  message. 

Investment  Securities 

OUR  Investment  Department  will  give  you  impartial  advice  as  to 
how  your  investment  needs  can  best  be  met.  We  execute  orders 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  all  listed  securities. 


"^Seventy  Yean 

in  Serving  the 

Fublic" 


Inquirtofour  Servict  Department  for  information 

KnautKNadiod  &  Kuhne 


120  Broadway 


NEW  YORK 


Trustworthy  Friends  for 
Travelers 


Acce{>ted  the  world  over  at  the  best  funds  for  travelers. 

"A-B  'X  ^Sa  Cheques 

For  particulars,  write  to 

Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York  City 
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When  you 
are  in 
New  York 

THERE  are  many  ways  that  we  can  serve 
you.  We  xan  help  you  transact  your 
business;  we  can  make  your  stay  more 
pleasant. 

If  you  are  going  abroad,  we  will  furnish 
you  with  our  Dollar  Letter  of  Credit,  and 
after  you  reach  Paris,  the  Travel  Service 
Bureau  of  our  Paris  Office  will  help  you  ar- 
range your  itinerary,  assist  you  in  passport 
matters,purchase  railroad  andsteamshiptickets, 
obtain  hotel  accommodations,  arrange  motor, 
airplane  and  sightseeing  trips,  relieving  you 
of  all  details. 

Perhaps  you  never  thought  of  making  a 
personal  call  on  a  big  New  York  bank.  If 
you  will  come  to  see  us  on  your  next  visit  to 
New  York,  we  believe  you  will  begin  a 
friendship  that  will  be  as  valuable  as  it  will 
be  pleasant.  Our  Uptown  Office,  Madison 
Avenue  at  45th  Street,  is  very  convenient  to 
your  hotel. 

l»^  EQUITABLE 
TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

37  WALL  STREET 

Uptown  Office:  Madison  Ave,  at  4Sth  St. 
Colonial  Office:  222  Broadway 

London-3  Ring  Williftin  St..  E.C.4 
Piris-23  Rae  de  U  Paix 
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What's 
Coming 
This  Winter? 

Money  rates — up  or  down?  |1 

How  about  bonds*- tax  exempts  I 

and  industrials?  I 

What's  ahead  In  the  stock  market?  JJ 

Babsotiis  Reports 

BMometerLetter— "The  Winter  Outlook,"   \% 
antwers  these  questions  and  outlines  coming 
developmcntt  iji  the  investment  world. 
With  thia  infonnation  vou  can  aee  what*a 
•heaa  and  govern  youttelf  accordingly. 

REPORT  ON  REQUEST 

This  Barometer  Letter  and  booklet—'  'Qetting 
tht  Most  from  Your  Monar/*  will  be  acnt  to 
Interested  Investora  without  charge.  Clip 
out  the  Memo  •  nour— and  hand  it  to  your  aec* 
cetaxy  when  you  dictate  the  moznlDg'a  mail, 

M€Mlya$kforBat!€tinNa,  M-92 

RogcrW.Babion's  Sutistical  OrgantoHon 

Wellesley  HiUs.  82,  Mats. 

(Sabarb  of  Boatoo) 

Tk§Ianttt  ^^^S^S^^^**  GhorcMCsr 


CUT  OFF  HERB 


MEMO  for  your  secretary 

Write  Roger  W.  Babson,  founder  of  the  Babioo 

Sutistical   Organization* 

Wellesley  HUU.  62.  Mass.. 

aa  iollowM'  Pleas*  tend 

me  Bulletin  M-22  and 

booklet,  *'Gettinff  tKe  Most 

/torn  Your  Monet*— gratis. 


Safety  of  Principal 

is  assured  by 
investing  in  conservative 

8% 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  NOTES 

ON 

Miami  Hotels,  Apartments 
and  Business  Properties 

Send  for  circular  giving  full  details 
Bond  and  Mortgage- Dept, 

FIRST  NATIONAL  COMPANY 

Firat  Trust  Sc  Savinsra  Bank  Bldg. 
MIAMI,  FLORIDA 
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(atx)ut  8U0  pages,  clotb  binding,  f  0.wj)  now.  and. 

if  you  wish,  placeat  the  same  time  an  advance  order 

for  Volume  II  (about  500  pages,  cloth  binding. 

$4.00).    Use  the  coupon  below. 

The  Ronald  Press 
Company 

At  BodbtorejiliUIIUIUIIIIlllllIiailiUllllllinttiliklHnBlOr  By'Mml 
The  Ronald  Prieaa  ComiMiny 
20  Veaey  Street.  New  York 

Send  me,  postai^e  prepaid.  Volume  I  of  Mont- 
gomery's "Auditmg."  Send  me  also  Volume  II  im- 
mediately upon  publication  (January  1st).  ^If  only 
one  volume  is  desired,  cross  out  the  other  title.) 
Within  five  days  of  the  receipt  of  each  volmne,  I 
will  either  return  it  to  you  or  remit  the  full  prke. 
(Volume  I.  $6.00;  Volume  II.  $4.00).  {Prdrrsfrom 
outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  must 
be  accompanied  by  remittance  which  vriU  be  rounded 
if  books  are  returned). 

Name 

Address 

(441) 

Firm  and 

Position    

For  catalog  of  puUicatioaii  check  hera.    O 
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The 

Bond  Department 

OF 

7:^«CONTINENlAL.«m/ 
CONfMERClAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 
Clnvested  Capital  over  $SS,000,000) 

affotds  to  tnve$tor»  the  same  assurance  of  satis- 
£actot7  dealings,  sound  advice  and  competent 
service  that  is  given  to  depoaitort,  ctutomera 
and  client*  in  the 

COMMERCIAL  BANKING 

SAVINGS 

FOREIGN  TRADE  AND 

TRUST  DEPARTMENTS 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  consult  our  Bond 
Department  officers  in  person  or  by  mail  r^ard- 
ing  investments. 


CX»mNEbnALwCX)MMERC3AL 

TkusTAND  Savings  Bank 

cmcAOO 
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Safety  Tested 
and  Proven 

THE  best  test  of  the  safety 
of  a  class  of  investments  is 
their  record  —  a  record 
long  enough  in  time,  large 
enough  in  volume,  to  afford 
real  standards  of  judgment. 
Apply  this  test  to  Straus  Bonds. 

THE  TEST— 
The  varying  conditions,  fa* 
vorable  and  unfavorable, 
during  39  years,  including 
two  wars  and  four  finan* 
cial  crises. 

THE  PROOF— 
39  years  of  prompt  pay* 
ment  of  hundreds  of  mil* 
lions  of  dollars  of  princi* 
pal  and  interest,  without 
loss  to  any  investor. 

We  submit  that  this  record  is 
ample  evidence  of  the  sound«> 
ness  of  the  bonds  we  offer  and 
ample  basis  for  the  confidence 
of  the  investing  public*  In* 
vestigate  these  bonds  and  the 
reason  for  this  record.  Write 
today  for  our  current  invest- 
ment  guide  and  specify 

Booklet  1^1128 

S.W  STRAUS 


&ca 


Emblithed  1882 


IncoTporattd 


NEW  YORK « Stmu  Buflding 
CHICAGO  •  Scimiu  Building 

Offices  in  Fifteen  Principal  Cities 

39  years  wiihoui  loss  to  any  investor 


Dhtvrlckt  im  bf  g.W.lMw*G». 


Investors'  Library 

'npHE  search  for  information  on  the  part  of 
-■•  individual  investors  is  one  of  the  encouraging 
signs  of  the  times. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly,  in  connection  with  it«  Hnandal  Adver- 
tising Depjlrtment.  wishes  to  encourage  this  by  the  publication 
of  the  fdlowing  list  of  booklets,  which,  it  is  believed,  should 

Erove  useful  to  those  readers  who  are  concerned  over  the  prob* 
!ms  of  the  investment  of  their  surplus  funds. 

It  is  recommended  that  readers  write  directly  to  the  Invest- 
ment Houses,  making  request  for  such  booklets  as  seem  mosi 
likely  to  be  useful,  or  for  such  information  as  the  booklets  may 
suggest.  Our  banker  friends  will  be  glad  to  be  of  ■enrke  to 
AUcntic  Monthly  readers. 

"Investment  Securities**;  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co..  17 
Wall  St.,  New  York,  or  xis  Devonshire  St..  Boston.  Mass. 

**Let*s  Choose  Executors  and  Talk  of  Wllla,**  a  booklet 
on  the  fiduciary  activities  of  a  large  bank;  Bankers'  Trust  Co.. 
16  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

"Shawmut  Service/*  an  interesting  booklet  setting  forth 
the  many -sided  service  rendered  by  a  present-day  big-dty  bank. 
Of  much  interest  to  business  men.  Offered  by  the  Katkxial 
Shawmut  Bank.  Boston.  Mass. 

"Common  Sense  In  Investing  Money  and  Safety  and 
4%,**  well-prepared  booklets  explaining  the  investment  of 
money  in  improved  real  estate,  as  developed  by  S.  W.  Straw 
&  Co..  specialists  in  6%  real  estate  mortgage  bonds.  Straus 
Buildings.  New  York  and  Chicago. 

"Equipment  Trust  SecurltleS|**  a  form  of  securities  arising 
out  of  the  financing  of  railroads'  loccunotives  and  cars.  This 
booklet  gives  individual  investors  an  opportunity  of  learning 
how  the  securities  are  created  and  why  th^  are  derirsMe  as 
investments.  Offered  by  Caasatt  &  Co..  Commerdal  Trust 
BuUding.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

"Getting  the  Most  from  Your  Money.**  Investment  in- 
volves method.  Some  follow  one  plan,  some  another.  Ths 
booklet  sets  forth  plans  and  suggestions  useful  to  men  and 
women  who  take"  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  their  invest- 
ment problems.  Offered  by  Babson's  Statistical  Organisatioc. 
Wellesley  Hills.  Mass. 

"A  Booklet  Describing  Equitable  Service**;  Eqoitabk 
Trust  Company.  37  Wall  Street.  New  York  City. 

"Trust  Service  for  Corporations,**  a  brief  presentatkm  of 
the  services  rendered  to  corporations  as  transfer  agent,  registrar, 
disbursing  agent,  trustee,  agent  under  financial  adjustment*, 
and  custodian  of  securities.  Offered  by  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  140  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

"Investment  Recommendations/*  a  noonthly  list  and 
description  of  securities  offered  to  meet  the  various  requirements 
of  investors,  together  with  a  mortgage  map  of  one  of  the  leading 
railroad  systems  of  the  country.  Offered  by  Guaranty  .Com- 
pany of  New  York,  140  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

"Choosing  Your  Investment  Banker.**  a  worth-while 
booklet  for  investors,  giving  them  an  idea  01  what  to  look  for 
in  their  investment  banker.  Offered  by  Halaey.  Stuart  &  Co.. 
209  So.  La  Salle  St..  Chicago.  111. 

"Systematic  Savings  Plan.**  a  pamphlet  which  discussw 
the  partial  payment  method  of  buying  real  estate  martgagea 
Offered  by  Greenebaum  Sons  Bank  &  Trust  Company.  La  SaOe 
and  Madison  Streets.  Chicago.  III. 

"Concerning  Trusts  and  Wills.**  a  booklet  outUaing  the 
advantages  of  a  trust  company  over  an  individual  in  fiduciary 
capacities.  Offered  by  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company.  Bo&Loa, 
Mass. 

**Northem  Padflc-Great  Northern,**  a  stody  of  tiro  great 
railroad  systems  in  connection  with  the  issue  of  1230,000.000 
bonds  popularly  known  as  "Burlington  Joints."  Offered  by 
Brown  Brothers  &  Co..  S9  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

''Safeguarding  Your  Famlly*s  Future,**  a  booklet  of 
interest  to  men  and  women  in  the  careful  making  of  their  willt 
and  particularly  to  present  the  idea  of  a  corporate  executor  as 
compared  to  the  individual  acting  as  executor.  Offered  by 
American  Bankers'  Association.  Trust  Company  Diviaioo.  5 
Nassau  Street.  New  York  City. 

"Men  and  Bonds/*  an  illustrated  booklet  describing  m 
detail  the  work  of  a  modem  investment  house  in  terms  of  the 
National  City  Company's  scope  and  service.  Of  much  interest 
to  investors.  Offered  by  National  City  Company,  SS  Wall 
Street.  New  York  City. 

"Hides  and  Skins  and  the  Manufacture  of  Leather.** 
a  booklet  giving  information  of  interest  to  invwtors  la  con- 
nection with  one  of  our  neat  indusUles.  Offered  by  tkc  Flnt 
National  Bank.  Boston.  Mass. 
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Q^  Ghrisfmas  6ifi- 

lat  may  sway 
he  future  of 
ur  Boy  or  Girl 


The  eager,  sensitive  minds  of  young 
folks  are  like  photographic  plates,  con- 
stantly recording  the  thoughts  and  sug- 
gestions they  xneet  in  their  play  and 
reading. 

Continuous  association  with  high 
ideals,  with  stimulating  and  inspiring 
influences,  naturally  bends  their  in- 
stincts and  energies  toward  substantial 
things. 

No  gift  can  be  of  greater  value  to 
those  in  their  formative  years  than  a 
twelve-month  subscription  to  St. 
Nicholas  magazine. 


Four  dollars  will  bring  twelve  num- 
bers packed  full  of  magnetic  stories  by 
authors  who  know  boys  and  girls,  know 
how  to  lead  them  and  teach  them 
through  suggestion,  and  influence,  and 
example. 

Each  issue  also  contains  well-selected 
and  authoritative  articles  on  travel, 
nature,  science,  sports,  camping,  topics 
of  the  day.  Besides  these  there  are  rid- 
dles and  hobbies,  prizes  for  writings, 
drawings,  photographs,  etc. — all  espe- 
cially edited  to  appeal  to,  and  develop 
youn^  minds. 


Ab  a  Special  ChrtstmoB  Offer — tdl  for  $S.OO — we  wiU  eend 

onr  X  TT/^^u^^i   A  o   ^"^^  ^"^y  ^^*  ^'  '^*  '^' 

O*     lNl^rlvJL/\o    lowing  splendid  hookM: 

The  Lost  PrlBc*,  hy  Franc—  HadgMon  Barnmtt  StoriM  of  TIm  Great  WMt,  Theodora  RooamvaU 

This  storj   ii  a  cIm^c  of  youth.     It  ii  tho  Thrilling  tales  of  frontier  life,  related  with  the 

faseinatins    tale   of    the   adventuree   of    a   boj  appreciation  which  this  ^eat  President  had  for 

prince   who.   visiting   London  with  his   father,  the  early  pioneers  and  their  strugvles  airainst 

beeomes  loet  and  sees  many  sides  of  real  life.  the  Indians.     A  book  every  American  boj  and 

A   beanttfuHy-boand  book.     Regular   priee,   $2.  girl  should  read.     Regular  priest  $2. 

OR  Hero  Take  from  AnMrlesn  Histon^-by  Theodore  BoomtsU  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge     tl.9f. 
OR  The  Crimaon  Siveater — by  Balpb  Henry  Barbour — ll.TS. 
OR  The  Brovmles  and  Prinoe  IloHme) — bj  Palmer  Cox — ll.TS. 
OR  St.  Nicholas  Christmas  Book  of  Selected  Stories— tS.OO. 
OR  Boy  Soouu  in  the  Wilderness— by  Samuel  Seoflllo — ll.TS. 

Suhaerihm  for  Si.  Nicholam  this  Christmas  "  -  -  7  -  ""  ^^^^'TJ'  "  "  7  " 

and  let  its  Influence  sway  the  future  of  your  Si.  Nicholas  Magaslne.  SubscriptloB  Dept.K- 11 
boy  or  your  girl  toward  the  bigger,  better,  finer  3S3  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

things  of  lifo^    Use  the  eoupon  opposite.  For  the  enclosed  IS  pleaae  aend  St  Nteholas  Msgarins 

and  ths  book  meoUooed  bekw. 

By  taking  advantage  of  our  special  Chrift-  _ 

mas  offer  you  add  a  deligfatfnl  gift  book  to  Vtaa — 

the  Christmas  presents.  ^^^'^'on - ,     - ..^ 

Send    your    snbseription    NOW.     By    M  Smd  (Book  iilniitf) .sad  Olfi  Oud  to 

doing  you  afford  plenty  of  time  for  nt  to 
mail  the  first  isAue  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  book 
selected  and  a  handsome  Gift  Card  to  reach 
the  boy  or  girl  before  Christmas  JStya.  (it  sobserlpdon  alooe  U  wanted,  enclose  only  $4) 

nanmS 
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^""^""^  cpptars  eteey  month  in  fhe  United Siai§s  exe/usiyt/if  in 

_  THE  QUALITY  GROUP  MAGAZINES 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY' C£NTURY'HARPefiS'ReVi£W  of.  REVIEiNS 
SCfilBNeffS  and  WORLD'^  V\/ORK,inTHe  CANADIAN  J^ACAZINE  in  Cu 
S^nd  postage  {or  aduice  where  and  how  io  ^o.    The  ri^hi  ho^ei  etc 
For  space   and  rates   in  our  departments  tvnte  to 
>  THE  WHERETO  GO  BUREAU.lwc  8  BeaccmSt.Boston.Man.lJS)l4 


CALIFORNIA 


All  the  year  Wound 

YOSEMITE 

National  Park 

in  California 

MAKE  the  moM  of  yoar  Call- 
fornU  trip  chit  winter  bf  Mr- 
lag  e  <ew  deyii  for  Yotemlte,  the 
Jeadei  of  the  Natloa**  pariu  in 
aamber  of  riaitori. 
Half  Dome«  Bl  Capiun,  Mirror 
Lake,  and  the  mightf  Sierra  peakt 
are  nerei  more  wondertnl  than  in 
Winter,  aad  fou  will  equally  enjoy 
the  nuay  days  and  moderate  tern- 

Ciratores  of  Yotemlte  Vallev. 
abroad  atopover  at  Merced,  Cali- 
fornia, la  free     Side  trip  fitre  into 
Yotemite  Valley  and  return,  ^13.50 

Wrica  today  lor  **Yoiaiiifla,  A 
Wintar  Raaort,"  fraa  on  caquaat 

YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK  CO. 
Dapt.  "A" 

637  Ptedfic  Building,  San  Frandaco,  CaL 


I.oa 
416 

375  rooms,  all  Uatbs.  RnnnlDK  loe  water. 
Klreproof.  Strictly  fli-at  class.  f2.50  np. 
Ask  for  folder  and  auto  map  of  OaUforpla. 


t.fff»l?:  HOTEL  STOWELL 

rooms,  all  baths.    RnnnlDir  loe  water. 


GEARY  AT  TAYLOB 

«AN  KRANCISOO  ^ 

Uouveiiieui  to  shopping,  amnsement,  and 
busluess  nlstrlcts.     All  rooms  with  bath 


4fiyjMi«vb» 


FLORIDA 


NAPLES  ON  THE  GULF 

FISHIHO,  BUlf  TIB^O,  €IOI«F 

Moderu  Hotel  open  November  Ist 

8i>eclal  rates  till  January  1st 

L'  t  U»  Send  You  a  Booi'et 

E.  W.  CBATTOW,  Mgr.,  Haplf  —  th<  Quit,  Flerlda 


FLORIDA 

Pire  balletfns.  Invaluable  for  protpeckrn.  Plndinc 
nori<U  •mploymeni  —  Hautiof  —  Fiihinff  —  Rlrht 
locktins—Opportanitiai— Touring  1001  h.  S3e.  each. 
Fire  for  >  dollar.  Geo.  Andrwrt.  Wert  Palm  Beach 


OALVE8TON  TEXAS 


teto  Where  to-m Bureau^S  Btaean  Street^ 
vnjor  Mpace  <r  rates  in  our  devwtmmU. 


TOURS 


I 


TOURS 


•♦• 


1  ravel'='iii'='Ooi]flLlori 

Tours 

MEDITERRANEAN     JAPAN-CHINA 


including 
PUIipFbcs,  MaBchvift,  Korea 

Leaving  Pacific  Coast  Jan.  and  Feb. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

indoding 
EmI  and  Watt  CmsI,P« 
Caaal,  Anfor 


visiting 

Riviera,    Italy,  Egsrptt  Holy 

Land,  Morocco,  Algiers, 

Tunis,  Spain,  France, 

Switzerland,  England 

Frequent  departures— Jan.  Feb.  Mcb. 

CRUISES 

Te  Bermuda,  West  Indies,  etc 

No  Roskiag  —  No  Crow&g  —  Evvytkiu  First-Clsss 

Small  DeLuxe  groups,  each  limited  to  12  members.  Best  steamo's  aad  hotels,  lib- 
eral sightseeinK  and  time  for  resting.  Early  reservation  necessary.  Send  for 
booklet  desired,  with  complete  information. 

FRANK  TOURIST  CO.  p-?^^ 

489  Fifth  Ave..  New  Yoric  ^        219  So.  15th  8L.  Philadalpliia 


Frequent  departures  from  New  York 
December  to  March 


NEW    ORLEANS  LAT 


*  sending  all  over  the  world  iRe  _ 

and  delicious  Louisiana  swcetmcai 

-OLE  MAMKfr* 


unique   ^^L^ 


mississippi 


tOME   TO   THt 

MI//I//IPPI  GULFCOA/T 
l^^WINTERCOLF- 


SBOOmtJBlfDJBD  HOTKI.S 

The  Miramar,  Haas  Christian 
The  Great  Southern.  Oa]ft>ort    ~ 
Aimtstoo,  Qnlf  port      -  The  Belmar,  BUoxl 
The  BUo»i,  BUoxl         The  Riviera,  Blloxl 


MSDITEKKAJfEAlV  XOVm 

sails  Jiuinary  7, 8. 8.  Adriatic 

E6YPT,  NILE  CRUISE,  PAU8TIK. 
GREECE,  SICILY,  ani  ITALY 

Briefer  tour  sails  Fefomaiy  IB 

Write  for  details 
Boraatt  of  Uairorsity  Tracrol 
iBoydStroot Wewton, 


EGYPT,    PALESTINE 


S«a  JSa.  10.  Ptb.  18  aad  lUrch  4. 
OibraMu.  Alfien,  Mobmo.  R«pl««.  Cairo.  Thi 
Nil*.  J«raMl«m,  Oonitaotliiopto.  JthMt 

EUROPE    1922 

ItalT.  SwltawUnd.  Frmaee,  Bal(i«m,  IM^ad. 
[land.  "'    ^ 


EBfla 


Limited  partie*  eBroDlag  bow. 


Temple  Tours  •■,2S?"--*~' 
Ht^  V6ftK  gTTV 


ru&.».  HotiiStJuMs  irss 

Midwmy  belwMo  Pifth  Av«do«  and  ^       ' 
hotel  of  qnIM  dlfaity.  hflvinf  th«  • 
appo<DtiiM«ta  of  a  w«U*«o«ditioa«d  h 
favored  by  wpmwi  traveliof  wiihool  «aeort.    S  Mso- 
tflM'«aIklo«Olh«atr«anaanbMlaaop>.     Bmw 
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HE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  AND  ITS  MAKERS 

By  M.  A.  DttWolfe  Howe 

his  little  book,  rich  in  biography  and  pleasing  anecdote,  ia  one 

which  every  AOanHc  reader  will  delight.    Illlustrated  with 

irtrmits  and  wood  cuts.  %\  .00 

OE  ATLAfmC  MOfmar  PRESS,  8  AA«l«i  8L,  BmIm07XM«». 
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-  «^p.  "I  have  frequently  used 

^    WP)       it  (Buffalo  Mineral 

'^  ^  Springs    Water)    with 

good  results  in  certain 
types  of  Rheumatism 
and  Gout."— Dr. 
THOS.  H.  BUCKLER, 
of  Paris,  formerly  of 
Baltimore. 

FOR  URIC  ACID  AND  GOUT 

jflFalo  Mineral  Springs  Water  is  helpful  in 
le  treatment  of  Bladder  and  Kidney  Stones, 
adder  Inflammation,  Rheumatism,  Gravel, 
out,  Neuritis,  Bright's  Disease,  Diabetes, 
cidosis.  Dyspepsia  and  Nausea  from  any 
use.    It  is  an  active  antacid  Diuretic. 

lysicians  and  other  interested  persons  are 
vited  to  write  to  the  Springs  for  "Fifty 
^ars  of  Medical  Opinions,"  a  little  book 
>out  Buffalo  Mineral  Springs  Water 
-itteh  by  many  prominent  physicians  in 
\  parts  of  the  country.    At  all  Druggists. 

BUFFALO  UTHIA  SPRINGS 
VIRGINIA 


198a  OFFERS  YOU  Xnffluid.  Loavain.  Tyrol.  Swttierlaad.  Walei. 
Ywdan.  y«iic«.  Franc*.  Zeebrvfce.  Ober-Ammergao,  luliaa  Lakei. ' 
Pari*.    One  of  oar  OonfenUl.  Oroapi  will  ploMo  joa. 


^OBTH 


LE  TOURS  fiU^^''^ 

821  Gtetre  Street,    Boeton  (aoX  Maee. 
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^wo  JHonths 

Under  Sunny  Skies^iAlongRcmianticShcms 

Away  from  winter,  across  the  seas  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 

and  beyond. 

J^mrious  xJUediterranean  Cruise 

Sails  February  11th,  1922,  on  Cunard  Liner  "CARMANIA,"  under  the 
exclusive  management  of  the  American  Express  Company,  visiting  Madeira, 
Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  The  Riviera,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Rome,  Fiume, 
Venice,  Athens,  Constantinople,  Palestine  and  Egypt. 

Each  land,  each  shrine  has  its  fascination  and  wonder  story.  For  the 
Mediterranean  means  world  history,  romance  and  love,  fable  and  myth. 
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md  J^pmme   nil  and  coastwise  litm,   mid 


M4Mcbuna  and  ChottOp  cduuctuig  wiw  Cbiattc 
oocMi  roues  «o  Emgpt  m4  At  Umttd  Sutu, 


WriM  CO  Mr.  Yozo  Tamms* 
South  Manchuria  Raflwar 
Cotiipany»  111  Broadway t 
New  York,  for  tha  detcripdre 
folder  Ulttftrated  above*  and 


Manchuria — 

A  Land  of  Opportunities 

Manchuria  constitutes  the  northeast  provinces  of  China.  Mines  and  forests  enrich 
it.  The  soil  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  world,  and  its  great  agricultural  areas 
give  it  the  name  of  "The  Garden  of  China." 

Four  distmct  groups  of  Americans  can  Cnd        Importers:  American  importers  find  it  to 
outlets  for  their  actrvkks  in  this  ancient  ana  yet 
newest  part  of  Qmuu 

Capitalists:  Mines;  light,  power  and  water 

works;  banlcs;  agriculture;  manufacturing 

and  building— t&se  are  some  of  the  oppoc^ 

tunities  ofimd  to  capital. 

Exporters:  Here,  indeed,  lies  a  rich  field  (oft 

the  ejportcjr.  Almost  everything fix>mlooo- 

motives  to  talking  machines  and  toodi 

paste  are  sought  by  the  progressive  inhab- 
itants of  Manchuria. 


their  advantage  to  use  Manchuria  as  a 
source  of  such  supplies  as  soya  bean  prod- 
ucts ;  hemp,  brisdes,  fuis,  hides,  tussah  silk 
—not  to  mention  the  innumerable  articles 
ofOriental  manufiuturealways  in  demand 
in  America. 


Trarelers:  Scarcely  any  other  country  of 
the  Orient  points  with  so  alluring  a  fingq: 
toward  its  ancient  and  fascinating  places 
of  history,  interest  and  beauty. 

The  South  Manchuria  Railway  traverses  an  interesting  and  delightful  country; 

connects  with  superb  harbors,  and  offers  rich  opportunities. 


Tour  Host  and  Gmde 


Soom  Manchuria 
®  RAiLumw  ® 


n 


r~\.  ^--^\.  /^V  I  /~% 
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WriU  for  our  in- 
Uresting  booUtt  A 
also  dttcriptivt 
liUraturt  regard- 
ing  fatcinating 
French  Line  auto 
toura  in  Morocco 
arui  Algeria. 


I'eligance— die  c 
French  liner,  th 
cabins,  broad  St 
Parisian  palace 
ren(nnme,aswdl 
celebrated  occhi 


COMPAGh 


On  Ike  D 
Businc 
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WARDROBE     TRUNK.S 


l^he  Christmas  Gift  for  Two 


The  Hartmann  Wardrobe  Trunk  is  a  gift  that  brings 
jo>rful  anticipation  to  the  recipient.  It  conjures  up 
yisions  of  charmingly  interesting  places  of  the  South 
bnd  for  winter  sojourning.  It  is  associated  with  all  the 
pleasure,  the  romance  of  travel. 

It  is  really  a  gift  for  two,  for  both  num  and  woman  will 
find  in  this  combination  Hartmann,  a  trunk  that  ideaUy 
suits  the  requirements  of  both.  And  Christmas  is  a  most 
timely  occasion  for  such  a  gift — the  boy  or  girl  home 
from  school  or  college  will  appteciate  returning  with  a 
trunk  that  gives  him  or  her  distinction  among  school 
juod  college  chums. 


There  is  a  Hartmann  Wardrobe  Trunk  for  every  taste 
and  purse.  The  price  ranges  from  $30  to  $200,  and 
every  Hartmann  is  real  quality  both  in  material  and 
workmanship. 

Every  Hartmann  from  the  newest  creation^  the  all  steel 
frame  Castle-Grande  without  a  nail  in  it,  entirely  riveted, 
or  the  most  eUborate  reinforced  round  edge  Gibral- 
tarized  Panama,  or  the  dependable  Hartmann  Rite-Hite 
gives  a  clothes  care  and  protection  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  wardrobe  at  any  price.  So  for  Christmas 
giving  or  for  your  own  use  choose  a  Hartmann  Ward- 
robe Trunk  this  year. 


S    U    K  E       THE 


HARTKfANN  TRUNK  COMPANY,  Radnt,  Wisconsin 

HAKTMANN      RED      X      IS      ON      THE      TRUNK      YOtf^ 
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S.  Sk  V«Mri 

Dacembcr  10 

S.  S.  Vauban 

Decembar  31 


and  convenience 
en  voyage.  Coo- 
nections  for  all 
parts  of  South 
America. 


For  fbn  paiticulart,  tailing  dates,  ports  of  calL  rati 
ofpaaaage,etc^  apply  Company^t  office,  43  Broei 
way,  New  York  City,  or  any  local  ateamahip  agcnL 

LAMPORT  &  HOLT  UNE 


Keep  this  Door  to  Health  Open 

ChristinaA  Seals  arc  helping  to  save  over  75,000 
lives  annually  in  the  United  States  alone. 
Through  their  sale  the  doors  of  over    1,100 
tuberculosis  associations  are  kept   open    to  the 
victims  of  this  plague. 
Help  to  keep  them  opened. 

Christmas  Se; 


a^^^pirlstmas 


Mail 


The  National,  State  and  Local  Tubetculoib 
Association  of  the  United  States 
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grjESSS       SUNSET  LIMITED       ^^S^^ 

A  mild,  sunny  route  all  the  way  with  Observation  Car,  Through  Din- 
ing Car  and  other  comforts  of  modem  travel.  Daily  Through  Tourist 
Sleeping  Car  Service  between  Washington,  D.  C.  and  San  Francisco. 
Tri-weekly  Sleeping  Car  Service  to  Globe,  Arizona,  for  the  side  trip 
to  ROOSEVELT  DAM  on  the  APACHE  TRAIL. 

^^  Take   the 

Sunsetr  f^oule 

^^Calirornla 

Every  mile  a  scene  worth  while 

For  Inforznation  and  Literature  address 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  LINES 

-Jf^^®.*  ^       ^  New  Orleans  Houston  Tucson,  Arizona  San  Francisco 

Ids  Broadway      FuvAmerican  Bank  Bids*      Southern  Pkcifie  Bids*  Score  Building  Southern  Pfedfic  Bldg^ 

uiqiTizea  dv  v^jv^v^x*-^- 
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mt  of  goM  or  other  fuel! 
constant  supply  of  uni- 
water,  all  during  heating 
onnecting  an  Ezcdao  Water 
outside  of  steam  or  vapor 

r  inefficient  fire^pot  coil. 

er  from  boUer  heats  supply 
d  water.    Heater  soon  pays 

t<£t  in  uee.  Requires  no 
attention.  Endorsed  and 
sold  by  a//  bcnler  man- 
ufacturers. If  plumber 
can't  supply,  write  for  de- 
tails and  Folder  No.  162. 

Cumrantmmd  wmtimfmcfry 
or  fitofitfjr  hmck 

EXCELSO   SPEOAin  WOUS 
l€2Ciri»Skcd.BkfikN.T. 


FXCEL<y> 


TreriMH 


The  time  for  X'apo-Creaolene  is  at  the  first  iodicmtion 
of  a  cold  or  sore  throat,  which  are  so  often  tbe  warn- 
ings of  dangerous  complications. 

It  is  simple  to  use.  as  >*ou  just  light  the  little  lamp 
that  vaporizes  the  Cresolene  and  place  it  near  tbe  bed 
at  night. 

The  soothing  antiseptic  vapor  is  breathed  all  night. 
making  breathing  aaay,  relieving  the  cough  and 
easing  the  sore  throat  and  congested  chest. 

Cresolene  is  recommended  for  Wliooplag  Owgh. 
Spaamodic  Group,  Influensa,  Bronchitis,  Gougha 
and  Naaal  Catarrh.    Its  germicidal  qualities  make  it  s 
reliable  protection  when  these  diseases  are  epidemic. 
It  gives  great  relief  in  Asthma. 

CrescUne  has  bem  recommended  umd 
used  for  the  past  forty-two  years.  The 
benefit  derived  from  it  is  unquestionable. 

SoU  by  Draggitim.  Sand  for  daaeriptivm  hamktat  4S 

Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the  ini- 
tated  Throat,  composed  of  slippery  dm  bark,  lioocke. 
sugar  and  Cresolene.  They  can't  harm  >xmi.  Of  yov 
druggist  or  from  us.    i  oc  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO. 

62  CortUndt  St.,  Mew  York 
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irkling  Mediterranean  at 
ielightful  season. 

ond-Whitcomb 

mean  Cruise 

age  in  Summer  Seas 

ebruary  14,  1922 
George  Washington '* 

laples,  Athens  and  Constan- 
and  Cairo,  are  among  the 
ally  engrossing,  and  rarely 
veUest  of  the  Isles  of  Greece, 
jring  Dalmatian  Coast  and 
the  birthplace  of  Napoleon. 

"George  Washington",  is  the 
for  sucn  a  croise.  Luxurious 
Its  her  accommodations  range 

diree-  and  four-room   suites. 

The  Cruise  sails  from  New  York  February  14,  1922 

and  is  due  back  on  April  26.    Rates  $625  and  upward. 

Send  for  our  Mediterranean  Booklet, 


West  Indies -Panama  "Hawaii  Cruise 

An  exceptional  twcKJcean  cruise  visiting  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
Porto  Rico  and  St.  Thomas  in  the  West  Indies — 
passing  through  the  Panama  Canal  and  up  the  coast 
of  Mexico  and  California  to  San  Francisco — and  then 
westward  across  the  Pacific  to  fascinating  HawaiL 
Sailing  February  11,  1922 

Other  winter  tours  to  California  and  Hawaii,  to  Florida, 
Europe,  South  America,  Arabian  Nights  Africa,  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land,  Japan-China  and  Round  the  World. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co* 

Raymond  Building 
Beacon  and  Park  Streets,  Boston 


New  York    Philadelphia   Chicago    San  Francisco   Los  Angeles 
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^^ADMIRAL  LINE 

PACIFIC        STEAMSHIP         ©ti^byMup^^   N  Y 
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You  will  love 
this  picture 

You  willy  for  its  fine  subject,  rare 
color,  charm  of  drawing,  masterly 
handling.  It  is  Carel  Eugene  Mulertt 
at  his  best  It  is  called  'The  First 
Lesson."  Framed  and  hung,  you  could 
not  tell  print  from  original,  side  by 
side.  Every  movement  of  brush  on 
canvas  is  repeated — ^soft  as  the  sun- 
shine peeping  in  at  the  window. 

The  realism  of  this  piece  astounds 
even  artists.  So  truly  is  the  subject 
reproduced  that  the  paint  seems  to  be 
still  fresh,  and  seen  in  high  relief.  It 
is  one  of  a  collection  of  rare  pictures 
by  eminent  American  artists — good 
size,  21  X  26,  and  more  than  worthy  a 
place  in  any  home,  school,  club. 

These  truly  wonderful  prints  are 
sold  by  good  art  dealers.  If  not  found 
at  yours,  send  us  his  name  and  address 
and  we  will  see  that  your  wants  arc 
promptly  supplied.  Superla  Color- 
types  are  guaranteed  for  quality.  They 
are  for  those  who  know  and  appreci- 
ate the  artistry  of  the  fine  p!ate-maker 
and  color-printer  at  their  best 

The    United    States    Printing 

AND  Lithograph  Company 

Fine  Art 9  JHvitUm 

Ko.  9  B.  SOtb  St.  Kkw  Yoss 


STEGER 

QI6c  mosi  valuaSle  piano  in  t/iewoiid 

THE  gift  supreme  is  the  Steger  Grand  Piano.  Ita 
beautiftil  tone  is  an  abiding  inspiration  of  ha|)pi- 
ness  in  the  home.  The  velvet  touch,  responsive  actxMi 
and  artistic  design  evidence  that  integrity  of  oonatnie- 
tion  i^hich  for  more  than  forty  srears  has  made  the 
Steger  name  a  symbol  of  pre-eminent  achievement  in 
the  art  of  piano-building. 

WrUt  for  tk»  auger  Piano  and  Plugtr-Piano  Stflm  Ar*- 
cAiir*  and  convmUnt  fcmw.    Steger  deaUrt  eworgwkerm. 

STEGER  ft  SONS  PIANO  MA^RJFACTURING  COMTANT 

Foanded  by  John  Y.  Steger.  1079 
Factories.  Steger.  Illinois Steger  Balldtng.  Chlcaga 


TEXT,  TYPE,  AND  STYU 

A  Compendium  d  Atlantic  Usagv 
By  GEORGE  B.  IVES 

A  practical  guide  to  the  best  usage  in  matters  of  pm^ 
tuation.  spelling,  syllabifcation.  and  other  tni  f&i' 
points  in  the  making  of  magazines  and  books. 

An  editor,  who  ivaa  an  early  purchaser  of  thtf 
writes: 


Uca:   j 
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CJ^HERE  are  many  beautiful  patterns  in  Ivory  Sol  J  in  complete  setsorsinele  pieces  ai  the  Ua£ng 
•^  Pyralin,  Shell  Pyralin  ana  Amber  Fyralm,  stores.  As  all  patterns  and  aesipis  are  standard,  ar^ 
Decorated  DuBarry  luory  Pyralin  is  illustrated        tides  may  be  matched  at  any  time,  the  country  over. 
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Neuf  thin  model;  ihMy  hour  con- 
tinuouM  alarm,  Mummetrtcal  design. 
Height  B}i  Inches,  with  arltstie 
radium  hmds  and  dial. 


Hand-rubhed  mahogany  finish 
clock  /(^  desk  o^  dresser .  Dependable 
thirty  hour  movement.  Height  5 
inches  and  width  S  inches. 


Rich  mahogany  hand-rubbed  finish 
clock,  K*"A  c'^A'  day  pendulum  type 
of  mooement  and  CtUhedral  gong. 
Height  a  inches  and  width  IS  inches. 


lasting  satisfaction. 

Since  1807  this  Company  has  been  making  clocks 
at  Winsted — clocks  both  silent  and  with  voices. 
There  are  many  Gilbert  Clocks  to  choose  from 
— clocks  with  plain  or  radium  dials,  Cathedral 
gongs,  Normandy  chimes,  and  businesslike  alarm 
clocks.  AH  are  worthy  products  of  a  group  of 
people  who  have  been  clock  makers  for  gen- 
erations. 

William  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co. 

Winsted,  Conn. 
*'Mak9r9  of  good  clocks  since  180r' 

Gilbert  Cbtto 
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Is  a  Woman  as  Old  as  She  Looks? 


Those  tiny  lines  about  the  eves,  the  flaccid 
throat,  the  drooping  lips,  the  little  hollows 
in  the  cheeks!  Not  always  may  they  be* 
translated  into  years  gone  by. 

Often,  they  are  sienals  oiwaxr,  not  years— 
the  outward  signs  of  a  body  prematurely  aged 
by  Pyorrhea. 

Pyorrhea  is  a  disease  of  the  gimis  which 
affects  four  out  of  five  people  over  forty,  and 
many  under  thirty,  also.  It  begins  with  tender 
and  oleeding  gums,  then  the  gums  recede,  the 
teeth  decay  and  loosen,  or  must  be  extracted 
to  rid  the  system  of  the  Pyorrhea  germs  which 
breed  in  litde  pockets  about  them. 

It  is  to  these  infecting  germs  that  medical 
science  has  traced  the  untimely  ills  of  thou* 
sands  of  men  and  women  who  should  be  in 
the  prime  of  life  today.  Their  wedcened 
vital  organs,  their  low  resistance  to  disease, 
their  many  aches  and  pains,  are  the  result 
of  Pyorrhea — not  Age. 

Keep  -your  beauty  and  your  health.  Do 
not  let  Pyorrhea  cet  established  in  your 
mouth.  Visit  your  dentist  regularly  for  tooth 
and  gum  inspection,  and  start  using  Forhan's 
For  the  Gums  today. 


Forhan's  For  the  Gums  will  prevent  Pyor« 
rhea — or  check  its  progress — if  used  in  time 
and  used  consistently.  Ordinary  dentifrices 
will  not  do  this.  Forhan's  keeps  the  sums 
firm  and  healthy,  the  teeth  white  and  clean. 

How  to  Use  Forfaan's 

Use  ii  tmict  daily,  ytat  m  and  year  out. 
Wet  your  brush  in  cold  water,  place  a  half- 
inch  of  the  refreshins,  healing  paste  on  it, 
then  brush  your  teeth  up  ana  aown.  Use  a. 
rolling  motion  to  clean  the  crevices.  Brush 
the  grinding  and  back  surfaces  of  the  teeth. 
Massage  your  gums  with  your  Forhan-coated 
brush — gently  at  first  until  the  gums  harden, 
then  more  vigorously.  If  the  gums  are  very 
tender,  massage  with  the  finger,  instead  of  the 
brush.  If  gum'shrinkage  has  already  set  in,  use 
Forhan's  according  to  directions,  and  consult 
a  dentist  immediately  for  special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.    At  all  druggists. 

Formula  o/R.  J.  Forfum,  D.  D.  S. 

Forhan  Company,  New  York 


Forhan's,  limirrd,  Montreal 


FOR  THE  GUMS 

Checks  Pyorrhea 
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This  is  Herbert  Hoover's  House  in  California 


We  think  everyone  in  America  will  want  to  see  the  pictures  of  the  house 
where  Mr,  Hoover  lives !  And  we  know  half  the  people  of  Europe  would 
like  to,  too.     There  will  be  other  views  of  this  house  in  the 

January  HOUSE  Beautiful 

January  will  be  the  California  number,  and  we  have  tried  to  make  it 
everything  that  the  state  suggests — big,  generous,  sunny,  and  beautiful 
from  cover  to  cover. 

Among  other  articles  in  the  January  number,  will  be : 

The  Influence  of  Spain  on  the  Architecture  of  California 
Old  Spanish  Gates  in  New  Surroundings 
The  House  of  Herbert  Hoooer 
The  Home  qf  George  Washinfion  Smith,  Architect 
A  Group  of  Houses  and  Gardens 

The  Setting  of  the  House:  Interrelation  of  House  and  Planting 
The  House  in  Good  Taste:  A  Portfolio  of  Interiors 
A  Page  of  Old  Clocks 
*         Thru  Articles  on  Gardens 

Our  Fifth  Avenue  Looking  Glass 
Choosing  the  Woodwork 

SPECIAL  dUUSTMAS  OFFER  a3I.  1201 

The  House  Beautiful  Pubushing  Co.,  Inc.  10  Depot  St.,  Concord.  N.H.;  or 
8  Arlincton  St..  Boston  (17).  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  I3.00.  which  entitles  me  to  a  is-roonths'  subscription  —  Or:  Iz.oo,  which  entitles  me  to 
a  s-roonths'  subscription. 

Name Tovni — 

Street SUxte 

Foreign  Postage.  1 1 .00  extra  per  year;  Canadian  soc.  f^  r^r^t^Ar-^ 

jgitizedbyVjOO^lC         ._ 
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BUILD  NOW 

And  let  Sargent  Hardware 
add  the  final  touch  of  beauty 
and   •ecnrity   to   your  home. 


Sargent  Door  Cloaen  keep 
the  door*  closed  that  should 
be  dosed,  surely  but  silently. 
There  are  heavy  models  for 
outside  doors  and  a  light 
model  for  inside  doors. 


now,  and  in  the  years  to  come.  The  choosing  will 
be  a  pleasure,  for  there  are  Sargent  designs  to 
harmonize  with  every  architectural  or  decorative 
scheme.  Your  hardware  dealer  will  be  pleased  to 
show  you  samples. 

Give  this  hardware  question  the  attention  it 
merits.  Even  if  you  are  not  buildin|;  until  later, 
take  this  opportunity  of  familiarizing  yourself 
with  an  important  building  subject. 

The  Sargent  Book  of  Designs  will  give  you 
much  practical  information  on  the  subject  of 
hardware.  It  contains  75  pages  of  interest  to 
every  builder  or  prospective  builder  and  illus- 
trates many  attractive  patterns  in  which  Sargent 
Hardware  may  be  obtained.  You  may  have  a  copy 
upon  request,  without  charge. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY 

Hardwtnrm  Manufaciurera 
34  Water  Street  New  HaTen,  Conn. 


ARGENT 
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CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

for 

F  FINE  BOOKS 

a  particular  friend  a  gift  of  rare  interest,  whicK 
s  go  on?  For  the  lover  of  literature  and  life  it 
ift  than  may  be  obtaiti^  in  these  three  notable 

ee  books  of  a  character  that  qualified  them  for 
;y  and  beauty,  we  k^e  issued  them  in  limits 
and  illustrations,  Wmch  make  them  objects  of 
!  among  the  more  beautiful  books  in  public  and 


Letters  of 


e  riigginson 

F  the  Atlanik  Monthly  from  1899  to  1909 

r**  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  one  of  the  notaUe 

Post  says:   **  It  will  be  a  great  pity  if  this  book  is  not  read 

^ison  lived  in  intimacy.    For  vrhere  can  one  find  a  finer  man 

:his  book  can  learn."  • 

—  Boston  Herald. 

es,  boxed,  printed  on  special  Stratford  paper,  gray  Roma 

frontispiece  portrait  and  special  illustrations.      $15  JO 

F  William  James 

soiiy  Henry  James 

tresented  a  remarkable  union  of  charm  and  deHdous  fun« 
rtrait-painting  touch,  penetrating  and  free-spoken  comment 

n  because  they  will  give  him  real  delight." — Rotariaru 
atford  paper,  French  Ingres  paper  boards  binding,  gilt 
dally  iUustraied.    $2.00 

srs  to  a  Young  Lady 

espondence  of  Francis  James  Child 

\,  the  most  delightful   I  am  rather  an  epicure  in  letters,  hav- 
lem  for  a  great  many  years,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  Ameri- 
x)ual.    Do  you  realue  how  sweet  they  are,  how  human,  how 
their  careless  grace  ?  " 
only  585  numbered  copies,  $6j00 
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qA  Charming 
Winter  Wardrobe 

— a  triumph  of  your  own  needk 


PERHAPS  you  have  made 
simple  Summer  freaks  but  have 
never  attempted  a  Winter  dress. 
Winter  materiak  are  so  expen^ 
sive  that  you  dread  the  thought 
of  making  a  costly  mistake. 

Yet  this  Winter  you  can  plan  to 
make  your  Winter  wardrobe  as  con^ 
fidently  as  you  would  proceed  with 
Summer  dressmaking.  You  can  make 
each  frock  successfrdly  of  less  mar 
terial  than  such  a  frock  ever  required 
before.  You  can  cut  into  rich  duve^ 
tyn  with  as  much  assurance  as  you 
would  run  your  scissors  throu^  a 
length  of  gingham.  You  can  select 
even  the  most  intricate  styles — ^and 
interpret  them  as  would  the  cleverest 
modiste  of  Paris! 

Yet  these  wonderful  clothes  will 
actually  cost  less  than  any  you  have 
ever  possessed — not  only  because 
you  can  make  them  yourself,  but 
because  of  an  additional  saving — a 
saving  made  possible  by  the  same 
marvelous  invention  that  brings  Paris 
to  your  needlepoint — the  Deltor! 

THE  DELTOR 

Now  nffith  Butterick  Patterns 
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The  DELTOR 

saves  you  50c  to  $10 
in  materials  alone 

IN  THREE  simple  steps,  theDeltor 
guides  you  to  economy,  turns 
hours  of  sewing  into  minutes  and 
brings  you  the  charm  of  Paris  itself! 

1  The  Deltor  gives  you  an  individual 
layout  chart  (yes,  iniividxxcX  chart — 
not  just  a  general  chart,  but  one  for 
your  exact  size  and  for  each  suitable 
width  of  material).  You  lay  out  your 
pattern — the  expert  5  way.  You  buy 
H  to  iH  yard  less,  a  saving  of  yoc 
to  $10  on  material  for  every  frock! 

^  You  save  time  —  there's  never  an 
^  instant  of  hesitation  as  you  follow 

the   picture 'and"  word   puttings 

together  story  of  the  original  Paris 

creator.  Guided  by  the  simple  expW 

nations  especially  planned  for  your 

very  own  frock,  you  almost  unknoW" 

ingly  achieve  the  perfection,  the 

sophisticated  simplicity  that  stamps 

a  real  creation  of  Paris! 

3  And  finally,  those  all^important 
touches  of  finish!  You  embody  in 
your  frock  every  piquant  detail, 
every  exclusive  little  idea  of  a  Pari" 
sian  modiste.  Your  finished  frock  in 
every  stitch— in  every  line— in  every 
detail— is  Paris  itself! 

BUTTERICK 

Style  Leaders  of  the  World 
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If  we  could  but  convey  to  Foreveryrr 

you  the  high  enthusiasm  for  Mars  Hill  1 

the  La  Fayette  which  pre-  words  of  pr 

vails  everywhere  among  ette    depo 

its  owners  we  would  gladly  letters  of  j 

rest  our  case  there.  those  who  1 

Open  Cars^  $48^0  at  Indianapi 

^^       Lafayette  mctgk:  ccmfaijy  at^-.o-^  .^ 

iD 

La  FAY  El 


'^     «*®      ..^..c^,. 
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